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T5 te way 3; q A : 
3. Roman 8 e 4 a naliek 
N * Ola Engliſh, Greek, 
Aae, Fr the $f letters 
d t; and in 1 Jan anguages, 
5 and * the cha ter p-. 


ted to the ſame 8 „is the 
Ez Ly except in the 575 ue. 
I obſerved. that the forma 
tion Fake ſound of Ais eaſy and ſimple, 
requiring no other motion but a. bare 


ning and ſpiration, and 
tho refore i is 55. 71 found emitted by 
fants, in er ing, Which 3 


uſual at 
heir firſt c into the 


orld: and 


wiſe that more grown perſons are 


apt. . any ſudden or extraordinary 


cats e 1 | —_ 
i it. And tho 

$1 ny Pf of 1 is free and open, 
yet the Ard yo wn of it is varied, being pro- 
ſometimes open, as in the 


Ts «ball, ; call, &. and ſometimes 


in ole. pole Kc. : 8 

among ucientr]. Was a nü⸗ 
letter, and {| 85 NR 
phone by was 92885 2 


7.98 22 upon pert ſons, b 
tables into A or urn, . 
wore the lexters A, G, 0 fa, they ca If. ey 
acquitted the perſon try 

ihe urn wile with the letter 

on it; i condemned, e 
on C, for Condemns; 1. Feondemm; if 


rmined, 
2 5 lett _ N IA 5 755 


ligu⸗ 21%. 
does nos 7 nn3 Plain, 


0 Jalverlal Eryino NC EO: 


8 allo an 


4th 


97851 5 


hard Worps: . 


- 
FF, 


xo 0 "= B . 
calls the | ras A Litera 0 5 
the. Saving Letter. A was alſo uſed by 
the Romant, as the fixſt letter of = we 
teræ Nundinales, in Imitation 
the Dominical lenters were intro 
A is uſed in the Julian Ear 4 
the firſt of the ſeven Dominical lerters. 
It. was in.uſe among the Roman. long 
before the eſtabliſhment o of Chriſtianity, 
as the firſt of the 8. Nundinal 1 
in imitation of which the 8 
letter: were firſt introduced. 

A [amon Logicians)] is us'd to denote 
an. univerſal. 3 roy dy propoſition 3 
according to + 1 ver! 


Agerit A jnegar E, verum eee . 


Thus, in the firſt mood, 4 /Nogifun 
conſiſting of three univerſal. ative 
ropoſitons, is faid to be in Bar ba vg. 
be A thrice repeated denoting ſ9'ma; 
ny of the propoſitions to bs univerſal 
A or AA or. * Dich Phyſtcins 2811 is 
uſed in preſcriptions enotes fins 
ply. equal parts of the homer 
* mentioned.” > 
AAA [with Chymiſts] 1 I | 
0 Sanity: Amalgama or Ama iy oy: 
at. the beginning of Engliſh 
Tor names, 1S ge nerally à contract Eg of 
ch Abben, i. e. N Abbot ot Abby; 
that as to the names of places it may 
d [be generally concluded, that che 
belanged to a n elſewhere, or 
Wi | re;was one there. | 
[of N, a father, Hrb Pecors- 
15 10 * Jewiſb computation is tha 


4 « 11 1 
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er begin! with me month. 
the former cen to part o our 


ES 7 


Þ day, the - 


The Fews "Watre the firſt day of 
bi on as a faſt, Ay I en yer the 

eath of Aardn, and the on account 
of the burning of So/omor's temple by 


the Chaldeans; and alſo of the building 


of the ſecond temple, after the capti - 
MP e Romans : 
'of the 55 of the . 
we . whereby ey 1.5 baniſh A 
of Judea, and forbid ſo much as 
to 7 look back towards Feruſalem, tho' at 
a diſtance, with deſign to nen 6. 
ruin of it. 
They have alſo a notion chat on Wis 
rſons Who were ſent as 
aſbua a from't camp, teturn d 


fpies * 7 


to the camp and engag'd the People 


in rebellion. 

They fikewiſe-obſerve the 18th of 

this month as a faſt, on account of the 

BO gut of the lamp in the n 
at 15805 in the time of of king 4 


8 Aar D, Gen. of "ACE, 
Gr. which Lace "derive" from TR, 
be elevated r, raiſed, 
— it to ſignify” a high "ſhelf, 


Se. J it WAS. uſed along the ancients 

tor, a PRA na or bullet. . 
 ABACI SC Agar, Gr. Aa count- 

in table anciently uſed in calculations: 


This was ſometimes a board cover'd. 


with ſand, duſt, Sc. ſifted evenly upon 
it, on which Geometricians Se. uſed 
to draw their ſchemes. 

ABACUS Pythagortcus. [i. e. Pyrhago- 
rat 's table la table of numbers contrived 
for the more eaſy learning the 4 
ples of arithmetick, And ſuppoſed to be 


the multiplication” table, aud thence it 


has i uſed to ſignity an alphabet or 


- ABACU S [in Architecture] i is the up- 
| merber or capital of a column, 


| Vieh ſerves as a ſort of crowning both 


tal and column, tho ſorne 


to tha 
uſly make it to be the capital 


; erroneou 


_ &fell... 
| e ABACU S[a [ac ceording to Vitruviur] 


was originally deſigned to repreſent a 

unare tile $A over an urn or b 
he original or riſe cf this firſt re: ular 
order of architecture is ſaid to be as 
s. An old woman of Athens hav- 


ing placed a basket covered with a tile, 


over the root of an Acanthus | Bears- 
{oor ] the plant "ſhooting forth the fol. 


lowing ſpring, encompaſſed the basket | 
all round, till having met the tile, 


it our - 
led back in a kind of ſerolls, which 
being obſe rx d by” an 2 ſculp- 


= 5 4 . 


Nr EE 


e in re. 


ing in the capital of the 


AB 


oo ie tore 28 ita this p pe 
repreſentin ng the coir _ 15 
| baſket by the vaſe or body of the capi 
tal, and the leaves by the volutes. 

The ABACUS is ſomething di 
in diffErent orderg. It is a flat ſquare 


member in the Tuſcan, Dorick,. and 


ancient Jonick orders. In the richer 
orders, the _ Corinthian m bps agg 


2 loſes tive 1 
— ferne 9 | 1 2 | 
18 ome ornat _ 0 
other flower. a fiſh's tai * 
But there are other 1 taken 
in the Abacus, by ſeveral architects. 
Some make it a perfect Ogee in the 
onick, and crown it with a filler. In 
the Dorick, ſome-place a Cymatium 
over it, and ſo do not make i the up · 
permoft member: In the Tuſcan order, 
where it is the largeſt and moſt maſ- 
five, and takes up one third part of the 
whole 3 they ſometimes call it 


the Die of the capital; and 2 9 
the name: Abacus for a err 


ABAD DIR, a name given to pr 
| bop 6 44 01 h is on to We Ned 
ianftead of his ſon iter: or the 8 
feign, chat re Trrink hes been Hrs 
warned, that he ſhould by expelled 
kingdom by one of his ſons, to prevent 
it, as ſoon as ever his wife Rhea was 
deliver d of a male child, ſent for it, in 
order to devour it; but havin ſerved 
his wife ſo once, ſhe Aware} ,inftead 
of the child ſent him a ſtone, e. 
up in ſwaddling cloaths, and ſb dece 
him, and preſervd the child. 8 Waters. 

ABALIENA'TION Cin the Noman 
Pio a giving up one's right to another 
-perſon, or à makin over' an eſtate, 
goods or chattels by le, or due courfe 
of law. 

To ABA SE [Sera brate lower or 
take in, as to lower or take in a flag. 

ABA'SED (in A, is a term died 
of the vol or wing of eagles, Se. when 
the top or angle lobks real — 
wards the point of the ſhield; or 
the wings are ſhut: The natural 4 y 
of bearing them being fpread with the 


— 


| tip. pointing to the chief or the angles. 


A Bend, a Chevron, a Pale, Sc. are 
ſaid to de abaſed, hen their points 
. in or below the centre of the 

e * 

An Oriinary "is is "a0? be adaſed, 
when below its due ſituation. © | 

To ABA'TE [of abbatre, F. 1 proper 
ly to break down or deſtroy (in a com- 


mon fenſe): is to 9 to make or 
1 grow tefs. © a T 0 


3 


» 


CLOS TEENS TERS ko bs, 


os 


* 


AB 


To ABATE's writ im Law : is to | 
deſtroy it for à time, thro'- want of 

ground, or ſome other defect; as 
$2 appeal abateth by couſe nage, 1. e. 
the accuſation is made void, or defeat- 
_ deceir. 'M 


A'TEMENT.. cabal ment; F. }: A | 


leſſening; alſo that which is CR 
2 reckonin or account. 
ABATEMENT Cin Law] the act of 
abating : alſo ſignifies the entring upon | 
an inheritance; by Repping in between 
the farmer poſſeſſar-and his next heir. 
ABATEMENT of bonaur Lwith He- 
ralds]-is ſometimes; an abſolute. reverſi- 
on or overturning of the whole eſcut- 
cheon, or elſe only a mark of diminu- 
tion, as a Point dexter parted tenne, a 
Goar ſiniſter, a Delf, &c. Theſe marks | 
muſt be either tawney, or murrey; o- 
8 inſtead of diminutiens, they 
prey * of 3 | * | 
AR Ba "els Abu. 
011 E, 2g a pau ob * — 
BET 8 [of Acc, Gr. Abbor- | 
AB'BY Nice, Sax.agovernment 
or aber à convent or ona gery, 
Houſe, or religious po rſons. | 
AB'BIES, — one third of the 
beſt benefices in 3 were by. the 
pope's grant appropriated to abbies 
= other religious houſes, which when 
were diſſolved by K. Henry VIII, 
become lay- fees, there were 190 
diffolved, whoſe. revenues were from 
2 3500 l. per annum, which at a me- 
ium amo to 2853000 l. per annum. 


AB' BOT [of Rot Saæ. ] the chief 


ruler of an abbey of monks and Fri- 
ars, who were at firſt lay perſens and 
ſubject to the Biſhop and ordinary prieſts 
of the dioceſs, in which the (monaſtery. 
— abby. was built; and theſe being for 

the moſt part in remote and ſolitary 
places, they had no concern in the af. 

rs of the church: but like other lay 
men were uſed to attend divine ſervice 


in their reſpective pariſh churches on 


Sundays and hely-days; and if the abby t 


was at too great a diſtance from the pa | 
riſh church, then a prieſt was mo to 


. to adminiſter the Sacrament. .. * 


the SIS of —_ NEE lite, 9 
eir mind to Andy, in. 


4 \ 


0. 
1 
e 
We 7 & 
. , 
: 
T4 3 . 
7 3 ' % 


of choſs times) and I themſelves:ftre- 
n ouſly to oppoſe the growin hereſies 
79 times; whereupen they were 
57 the biſhops call'd from their retixe· 
1 or monaſteries and placed near 
hanfio cities to he more ready at 
to give aſſiſtan c, | 
By converſation. their, primitive i. 
e — humility. wore, off, and they 
Fawn ambitious of power, and exceſ. 
ve in 1 2 5 and cov 49 be inde- 
pendent of their biſhops. they not only 
obtain d the: title of, lords and other, 
| dignities. of epilſcopacy,, but by degrees, 
were vari 1578 ſtipguiſned: As, 
Biſbop us 8, Abbots, +whoſe ab- 
8 have been erected into biſho ricks. 
\ Cardinal ABBOTS, ag w oe. 
ed cardinails. EEE 
*. I a ABBOTS, « or abbots i in 
Commendam, are ſeculars, and do not 
perform any Ie offices, nor ha ve 
| any ſpiritual juriſdiction over their 


| | monks, altho' they hast undergone the 


tonſure, and are obli — —.— bu} 
to take the Cs whe of 


age. f 
ozier'd ABBOTS, ure oY be zar 
A e or paſtoral ſtaff. „ 
Mitred ABBO TS, are 10 called, e 
cauſe they wear a mitre hen they be 
ficiate, and are independent any 
perſon but the pope, being free from 
the, biſhop's juriſciction, * 3 
the ſame authority within their bounds, 
that the biſhop had; theſe . ab 
A in | England were alſo lords {of 5 


liament. 
Regular "AB BOTS, are reab m aks or 


religious, Who have taken 4 S vw, 
and wear the habit. 
_ ABBRE'VIATED. [obbreviatus, LJ 
Ab TT ALS ſo abouir, B, E to li- 
mit or bound, or o 


bu Tan or . 
Sax. J the buttings and e 
lands, . highways, - Se. either towards 
the eaſt, 15 Werz or ſouth. 225 
AB BIC 


LIVE haben Lye 
8 | 


mo 7 emer, or great 
| cavities,, which contains the 2 5 
| ver, Ee {> 5 uts, Se ; 
| ELE tree Bat) oa a finer 
1 of white, popl 


ABER LO. ee the fall of. 2 


| iowermos 2M the 3 


leſſer water into à greater yas, of 
W into a river, a river into a 


% 


% 


22 [of boy e 45. 
reer, and mond murder, Sax. I plain or 
| — e murder, in diſtinction from 


erde and chance ag 
BET TOR Cin] are al thoſe | 


perſons,” who witffout cauſe procure. 
others to ſue out falſe: appeals of felony © 
of murder againft perſons, that they | 
may thereby render them infamous. 
.A BEAT Fof al bitten, Triſh 
the alphabet A BG Ge. 
__ *A'BIB: gx, i. e. a green gar of 
. corn, Heb.” which in Juden us'd to be 
Ape in that month] it was called Niſan 
before the coming of the Fru out of 
Zeypt, and it was reckoned the firſt 


month of their eceleſiaſtical year, and | 


anſwers to part of our March and A 
pril; but in the XII, ch. of Exodus, 
God having comma nded- it to be reck- 
Oned the firſt month of the eceleſiaſtical 
year. By that computation Tra” was 
the firſt month. | 
This (tranſlation. of the order vf the 


gens happened about the «09 Þ ti 


autumn and Scaler and others 
for very, cogent" reaſons ſuppoſe that 
the ie of the world was at that 


| jo rel the I4t \ day of this month was 
1 pa ſſover to be kill'd. 

'- ABIETENE [abierinus, 1.1 made of; 
alfo of or pertaining to fir. | 

To AB/JUGATE abjugarum, LJ to 
pyoke, to uncouple! 6 

AB] URA' TION {in our Ola Cuſtoms] 


A... Mk 
vechiiniing ing hirnfelf for ever to 


to ee * Has taken for ſheleer. =» 

Nor are there wanting in hiſtory in- 
.theſe -crimjnajs: frequently 
making ſallies out from thera; and hav- 
bd'and plundered 2 igh. 
; bours, carried their b 
| nous beaſts into their 


2 a ene ; 


ways cicanf? 


man's ſelf from his native. OTA or 
kin m for ever.. 

his was anciently admitted f in ſome 
criminal caſes inſtead of death, to 
which" penalty they were rendered lia | 
ble by the letter of the law; provided'| 
they did-betake themſelves for ſhelter 
t à church or church; yard. 


a voluntary baniſhment of a | 


{© This blind and ill directed zeal began | 
about©the year 1000, in the 1 of 
bing Edward, call d the confeſſor. g 
hatever place or building had been 
confecrated by the clergy for any reli. 
Siousvuſe whatſoever, whether real or | 
retended, was rendered 2 ſcreen for 
otorious offenders againſt juſtice and 
the laws of the realm, protecting ther: 
who were-guilty of all manner of villa-. 
nies, murther it ſelf not being excepted. 
„But the church not thinking it ſelf 
ſuffictently honoured by these privi. 
Jeges, its power by degrees extended 


further and the offender Tmight-'com: | 
ute his baniſhment from the king 
m- with abjuring his free liberty of 


2 bs in! E » 47 


place of 


_ 


a Law == 1 5 . 


— — never to 


my or 9 Aſſiſtance 
N bo any other' perſon claim. 
— a rig to the _ in prejudice 
of the King then reigning; + 
TO AB'LEGATE {ab 
ſend abroad upon ſome em 
alſo to fend a perſon out of 
that one is weary of. 
AB'LENESS' of habilira, Lo! 1 caps 


ABLUENT { C abluent, . 1 waſhing 
ON, + a * or purify- 


th Gren ny was firſt uſed by. the 
Jewiſh prieſts before the'offerin — 

crifice;- for which purpoſe king — 
made a great la ver or ſea of braſs; into 
which the prieſts having firſt thrown 
the aſhes of the ſacrifice, they _— 


The ancient Roman likewiſe, in 4 
tation of this ceremony, were wont to 
waſh their head, hands, 22 or whole 
body; before they rs rigs 2 of fa- 


The inodery Roman aidiraliths 9 
io what the prieſt, who conſecrates 
the water or hoſt; waſhes his hands 
with; and alſo to that ſmall \quantit 
of wine and water that they drink a 
ter ſwallewing the wafer or hoft to 
1 waſh it dow. 

ABNEGATTION, a denying a matter 
point blank. - 

ABOMINABLE [ abomſaari3 accord- 
ing to the 'native ſenſe of the word, 
from a band omen, L. ſignifies to account 
2 thing for an ill omen, or an unlucky. 
ſign, and. therefore to pray againſt it by 
certain forms of ſpeech] fit or deſer- 
to be abhorred, loathed or hated. 
o ABO INATE Labominari, of ab 
j and omen) properly ſignifies' to take a 
thing for an ill ſign or unlucky omen; 
to pray againſt it, or wiſh the contra - 
ry, by certain forms and ſpeeches; e 
* it for to abhor; hate or loath. 
with the ancient —— 
ſignified a river, and was a 
Per in common $M his drones 7 ce nam "wy on 8 NS - 


Fearum, LJ 


of the way 


To 
= 


r ˙ AA we... 


bn cn te HHS. eine ß ˙ĩ > SIN. 


Ll * n * 
7 


unfucceſfulne 


| $00 7 
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ſpell or charm, which is ſtill in uſe and 


the cure of ag 


- write the letters in Exghiſh axatlers. in 
RTI A ; 
. . | other Curvili 


3 
1 4 * # 
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3 Bay 
+ A B 


Soo e and}; 
25 ers, rry; 0 bring forth 
I 1 E erri 00.0 


wre N 0 16 

res 1 Gardeners) roms 

uſed: of fruits that art produced too 

early before their time; as er hap- or 

pening to be -' blaſted” 

bas ow are ſabje$ to this it 

— their fruit to maturity. 

ABOR'TIVENESS,! mirage; ae 


3 — letters in the wor 
i PZ Ne 36 


An 


red; this he made his 


ordinate divinities, as. 7 angeles, who 
preſided over the heavens ;. and alſa ac: 
cording to the number of days in the: 
Fear, he held 363 virtues or vets, 
t imretligenc 


e 


8 * * [ys 


| 8+ 2 100 1 16 
1. 0 „AENA DE eee tare 


ABO F, an Nb particle, that | off 


is. _ in various 2 1 — wo” 
round, encompa i tower, 
city, Se. 9 rn about it, 
* g. 18 ſurroundetl. with Water. bets 
2. Mottonin 4 2 to walt ade 
the toon, garden, t, 
Near in Flace, Quantity or Time) ; 
ans live adowr or near the city. 
Quantity; as he. has an eſtate of about 
per Amun. 
Fen as it is about (near) 19 of the 
ock 
ABOUT'ED [with Gardeners] a term 
uſetl to denote that trees are budded. 
It properly ſignifies a ſwelling, mn 
in The human. body, which as come 
to head or abſceſs, "and is applied to 
trees, in that the buds of them do in 
like manner ariſe like ſmall heads. 
ABRACADA'BRA, this word is a 


with ſome ſuperſtitious perſons, 
who. pretend to do wonders by it in 
and fevers; which is 
to be written in the form of a triangle, 
decreaſing one letter every line, till it 
comes to à point; and the illiterate 


e e e e 
Adden gn ad 


N 

* * 
— 

* 

— 

* 


- \A'BRACAR, + 3 which: Boſilides, | 
an heretick of the ſecond centyry; gave 
to . who he ſaid was the author of 
Lacan e. 365 days in the year, to 

which the letters KTIXWMINTAIR Abra 
cadabra, are ſaid to amount. The au- 


thor of this ſuperſtition is ſaid to have | 
lived in the time of Adrian, and had its 
name after Abruſan, or Abraæat [A- 


counted down. 


[VB are the Abſciſſe in this 


4 ABRA'SION * with Surgeons 1* Fa- 
\perficial N +1 
ABRASION {in * 1 ale Sale! 
the wearing away the natural mucuss 
vhich covers the ranes, particu 
larly thoſe of the fomach and guts, by 
corroſive or ſharp uh Pee A 
ABRASION | with FH J chat 
matter which is worn o 
of bodies one a ainſt another. rota 
| ABRIDG'ME ENT Labrege ment, FI a8 
abridging, Gc. wherein the leſs-maze- 


rial t ings are inſiſted on but ene 
EF . 


— ſo the whole brought i into 


A BRIDGMENT - {of account, Nc. 

= the making it ſhorter, : by 4 
3 ſome of its circumſtanceg- 
ABR [of -bnevan, Lern as to 
55 abrood as an hen on eggs, to cheriſh, 
The ABRUP'T { abruprum, L. J the 
uneven, rough, broken, or Craggy. rare 
a NI, the'br . 
A z"t ing or 
ing broken off on a, ſuddeny, 5 

craggineſs of a rock, mountain, Sc. 

0 ABSCIN'D [abjoindere, L. Jo 


cut off. 

880198 (in Conicke Seftions, 0x 
neal. Figures] | 
are the parts 
of the axis cut 
off by the or- 
di nates, and ac- 


* ginn * 


wards from 
he vertex of the — thus V b or 


Some writers call theſe the Intercept ed 
Axes or intercepted diameters .. 

To ABSENT | one's Self, to be 2 
luntarily abſent, not to appear, to — 
out of the way 

ABSIN'T HIATED C Aenne, 1.5 
min led with wormwood. 

'SOLUTE [with Granmarians} 

wi ithout regimen or ah pore aries an 
ablative abſolute.  * A 


A0 0 k Noung Abc n 


See 9 at W a 7 


9251 


G by 


ſupreme des 
and aſcribed to him ſeveral,petty. wh | 


{by Jy ar Ren: | 


figure: 


* 


* ! 
10 i 


: pp | A B 3 
. 
A580 


ree, as great, little, low, leſs 


wo 


„„ 


nouns whoſe fignifications amply a fim- 
vie idea; 2 7 * raja ab Earth, 
wa | 


ABSOLUTE Theolgry bene. 
times "uſed to — — wt 
without any cauſe, in which lr — Goa 


z5 abſolute, - 

| TE- is alſo” og to ſig ufy 
free from conditions, as the Sof 
7 _ ſaid to be abſolute 3 . foſpet: 


| * ABSOLUTE [with Romanifts) i is uſed. 
in ion to Declaratory, as they 

, Hold chat a prieſt can forgive ſins 'abjo- 

_ _ , tntely; but the proteſtants ay only 

_ claratively and minifterially. © 

ABSOLUTE Motion, fignifies - bo 


| ER place in any moving body. | 
LUTE Numbers [in Alzebra} 2 | 
number which poſſeſſes one intire part 
or fide of an equation, and is always a 
known quantity, and the rectangle or 
folid under the unknown roots in Qua: 
draticks and Cubicks ; thus in this equa: 
tion; 2a +—£6 a = 36, the abſolute 
number is 36, which 1s equal to the 
Product / of the two roots or values, 
multiplied one into another ; this is 
© call'd alſo Homogeneum Comparationis 7 
by FVieta. 
” . ABSOLUTE Place, is that part- of 
andimmoveable ſpace, | that any 
body poſſeſſes n 
ABSOLUT ETI [wien Grometricians)] 
is to ſignify intirely, compleatly, 
2 a circle or ſphere is ſaid to be abſo- 
- hutely-round, in contradiſtinction to a 
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ren? KM. 
U:TION ris tie Canon Law) 
a — Pi &, whereby a prieſt as a | 
judge, and by virtue of a power dele- 
gated to him from Chrift, remits fins. 
ABSOLUTION [in the Civil Law) 
ſignifies a definitive ſentence, where vp 
a manaccuſed of any crime is acquit 
ABSOLUTION 
= Churches] is uſually underſtood of a 
4 ſentence by which a perſon ſtandin a ps 
* excommunicated, is freed or releaſc 
fre m the excommunication.  *- 
BSOLUTO'RIUM [with Phy/7 — 
an abſolute remedy, or moſt eſſectua 
medicine; alſo a certain cure ot per. 
recovery, L 
AB'SOLU TENESS ſof 45 0“, F. ab. 
ſolutut, L.] arbitrarineis, freedom. from 
conditions, (gc. 
To ABSOR'BB [with tens; Ke ] 
» the dn applied to thaſe greedy 


TE Nouns Subſtentives, ich 


figure that is partly ſo, as an Oval, a 


[in the Reformed | 
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the ſake af viewing 


in o 
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branches, that, 

do drink up and rob Ko fa ras — 

of. the nutritious juice, that branch land: 
me 2 need of for their. nouriſhment . and: 


1 


E to. _ the ſlhin and 
parts of the boy 
A'BSTRACT ſin Philojuphy] * 


þ 


operation of the ent, 
ee 

ABSTRACT. Tata, is ſorne lupe 
idea, pris and ſeparated from any 
particular fubje& or complex idea; for 
and conſidering it 
more diſtinctly, op it is in itſell, its 
own nature, 

ABSTRACT ED Mathematickr, uind 
oſition to mix d mathematicks: 
the fo ormer er ding pure arithmetick, 

STRAC T“ 
eee are ſuch nouns 
as denote a thin e exiſtence of 
which i is real, in 5 nature of the 
thing; but ſubſiſts only in the under - 
ſt ing; as Humanity, Trut h, VI e, 


ABST RU'SE [ab/truſus, L & far e 


mov d from the common approhenfions 
or ways of conceivi 


ABSURD'NESS, bp. ITY L}Þ ü 


agreeableneſs to reaſon,  impertimence, 


folly ; an error or offence againſt ſome. 


2 


generall 2 allowed truth or principle. 

AN'T1A, an allegorical divi- 

nity, which was repreſented under the 

: ure = ee der light of bodys 
or good things, in good pligat 

having a frech lively colour, ho in 


her hand a horn. ſaid to be that _ 


chelout. E 3 
Self ABU'SE, the crime cotta other- 
wiſe, ſelt pallution. 9 1 
ABU'SIVENESS,, oſſenſiveneſs, af- 
frontingneſs; Sc. go 
ABYSMAL, pertaining to an abyſs, 
ABYS'S AH, Gr: | a bottomleſs 
pit or gulf, or any prodigious deep, 


yew no bottom can be found, or is 


uppoſed to have no bottom ; a vaſt un- 


fat homable depth of waters, ſuch as is 


ſuppoſed to be incloſed'1 in the bowels of 
the earth. | 
Not only the ancient ves ſor 


merly, but alſo the generality of the 


eaſtern people, even at this day, are 


of this opinion, that the abyſs, i. e. the 


waters and ſea did encorapaſes the 
whole earth, and that the earth was 


immerſed in and floated upon the abyſs 
like a water melon, ona thar the * 


from filth. ©: not 
which is; ſepareted from ſome other 


Nouns Subtantives a 


BSTERSIVE. Medicines, fach. aste — 
and outward» 


F * 


covered 
| ration by ahe ſpirit. of Gan, or by ag 
ghey or im ind; and t y 
a AT prolepſis Fs : 


And return to iti again, thro”! others off 


While at t 


| ES 


Aon, is as m 


led alſo the binding 
vyhich is uſed inſtead of 


and Emperors, 2 Anaſtaſius. 


'A "4 
D founded: wa or at 
upon 1990255 N believe 


5 this abyſs, which in the inning 
the was put into agi 


ieipation, becauſe it afterwards con- 


| ficuted.the ſeas! the waters of the 
a and, of the 


abyſs iſſued from it,. and were 

by: its flowing: Or that the! earth roſe 

out of the midſt of chi abyfs, like an 

dag aden Kiäng out of the, ocean, appear: 
to our eyes, after its hav- 

* N deen long conceald under water. 


he founcaineand rivers are deriy'd | 
from the. abyſt or ocean, which they 
ſuppoſe iſſue from them by inviſible 


channels, or ſubterransous paſſages, 


their own making. in the earth, _:.. 
That at the deluge the abyſs or 
depths below, or the fountains forced 
their ſprings, andſpread over the earth, 
ſame time the ſea broke 
its banks, and the cataracts of heaven 
being open d, their united waters over- 
wk £4 the e whole terreſtrial orb. f 
In a 45 5 ſenſe . is us'd; 


; 


* Wa ginning or er of of | 
A a name of a, town or place 
ARE is the Saxon word (Ach which 


gnies an Oak, and generally denotes 
the plage to take its name of Oak, as 
17 to ſa By. Oak: Town, | 


and Auſtin's Ac, Auftin's Oak; and as. 


for the names of perſons .of the ſame | 


form, they are for the moſt part de- 
rived from the places of their Hirth, or 
ſome atchievement there. 

- ACA'CIA [with Boranifts] the name 
of 2 ſhrub, or the gum of Acacia, cal- 
an-trec. 

Rob. ACACIA, oonſerve of ſloes, 
the true ſcacia. 
ACACIA [with 3 a kind of 


roll, angle a bag, ſeęn on medals 


in the hands ſeveral of the conſuls 
aACADEMICKS * à name now uſed 
ACADUEMISTS F for members of | 
modern academies, or inſtituted ſocieties 
of learned perſdus. 
ACADEME, a place where 12 7 
men aſſemble to confer about the diſco- 
veries that h:ve. been made in arts $ or| - 


| 


AS. 


in order to their Kirididr jmpr 
It ſometimes is us'd 65 K 


verſity or ſingle coll ny 
Abe, any e Fs | 
8 are ugg. is called by: 


” . ACADEMY, is Alſo — 5 
ort of collegiate ſcliool, er ſetaing 
where Pans, perſons are . 


ivate way, 2 the libetal arty 
ſrrences, a 71 ch Were ee | 


CabEMY C H | 
Py to_ſgnify a 7 e ».phes 6 
t 


where perſons are taught. yo 
Ka horſe, and other * as 


1 


r Ar- ICK [of me- 
.Er.] incomprehenſible, , 
ACATHARSPA LA i a Neg. 
and err % Gr, to purg 81 
175 i or impurity in à diſeaſed bo- 
TH Whic vet pu 
8 15 Acorns To purged or to come 


to, to draw near to, te 4 into. 
ACCEI EL'ERAT Mation [in Me. 
#han,) a motion which pane continu- 
| al increments or acceſſions of veloci - 
ACCELERATION T vim | Philoſo- 
here * continual increaſe of motion in 


any bodies tercling rds 
ai 1 the earth, by ee of 


E 
ie [with the . ancient 
| {fronomers a term uſed in reſhet ro 
fixed ffars, and fignified the diffe- 
between the . of the 
imum Mobile, and the ſolar revyoluti- 
on, which was computed at 3 minutes 
and «5 ſeconds. 
ACCELERATORES [Anar, 
tain . We ſo called of agcele 2225 


1. e. haſteni 

To AC ND LAccendere, 1.1 to kin- 
dle, to ſet on fi re. 

ACCEN'SION [Philoſophy} the 1n- 
| He ns or ſetzing any natural body on 


AC ENT [with Rbetoriciaur]j a enn 
or modulation of the voice, uſed ſome- 


| times to denote the intention of the ora- 


tor or ſpeaker, to give a good or W 
ſignification ro his words. 

Grave ACCENT [with Gram.) is this 
mark (Joer a vowel, to ſhew that 


Acute ACCENTis this mark (Hover 
2 yowel, wihew that the voice is to be 
raiſed. 

Cireumfſicx ACCENT is this marx ©) 
over a-vowel, in, .Greek, and nts out 
2 kind of undulation of! the voice. | 


che voice is to be depreſs d. 


N or for trying experiments, . 


The 7 ACCENT {in Grammar] 
me ys that the * to top upon _ 
| vowel 


3 * 
* 3 C : 
$5 + + £ 
- 
2 


vow Wo nos 
: T'be. Short Ex lin Grammar 


at the time of pronou 
to de ſnort, and is marked thus 18 


EN n lagcentud 

1 io Bo 1 3 1 
+ 4 Ted. a pro 150 
* marki rd, fo ag to 1555 2 ret 

- 180 C woes 1 755 the right yowet | 

1 et Ae 
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5 oF bent: 
je fa N 2 0 . 
t of His oi 
lang wed. 4 8 1 yy 


uſhand' Fs wife eee 
or Tr ORR leaſe. tall 
| by this acceptance in her 
n 5 Fong yer. m bringin the | 
44 2 i the t 


ut. 
N ant 
. 
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adviſes, r To ceals'| 


38 | ESR ge f fell ny by! 1 7 


ER ACCIDEMS with Philaſipher 
: RAC folio FO &| 


e of te 1 5 but 3 1 * 


hp Io ſomethin P 
"and without al fore 
ination, of it in the ARC j 
eee 07, - whom it hap ppens, | 
thing is alf o frequently = 
Accident, in ee to its cauſe, or 
dàt leaft as to our knouile edge of it, and 
by this an eſſect either caſually proda | 
ed, or which appears to have been. ſo 
to us, is commonly uncberſte 
Common AC'CIDENTS'. (with Logici 
ans is the fifth of the umiverſal ideas, 
And are when the object is a true mode, 
which may be ſeparated, at leaft by the 
mind, from the thing of which it is 
ſaid. to be an accident, and yer the idea 
of. 1 thi ng ſhall not be deſtroy d; as 
round, hard, juſt, prudent, &c. 
i EAntitive ACCIDENT TS. Un 3 5 
ck] are either primary or 
] ACGID K Ale | 


Primary entittive 


ſuch as. are abſolute, as N and 


ao... entitive ACCIDENT. Lich 


lation. 
Legicians} is relati ' AcciDENTS | 


A Z 


7 a 4 : 
| perfon,'| | 


N Ain 2 


1 S teich Z 1 
ans] implies a 'comation quali 
may be, or may net be in hs (jo, as 
©; 1 png 1 colour; as redneſs in 
dicamental 'ACEIDENT' f with 25 
giriant] is When it is in te effency' 
ture to ſubſiſt in inhere or oleate 
—_— bſtanes, A grey boalons. 
| ENT wit Clans] is 
as does not fow in — iy en [th 
firſt 'cauſe; wail in — 
dens? le me uſe the! expreſſion in much 
the ſame Riſe as y pm 
Abſolute ACCIDENT (wich . 
Catholicks} is an dccidentiwhich does, 
of cy er ys at ah miracu · 
ouſly, or by ſome ernatu power, 
N. a 

8'\ip- a the 

PRA points if an eſcutc Frraldey} aro 
CIDEN'TALNESS of arcidenta- 

1211 e W - 
Ac NV „Feen 


4 L 1 HI 


Ar: ee 35 — 
; Ypwares, on A flope, 
" dedivity Is a feepnels 


17 > $50 actlivity, And 
—— ABadecli 1 


cid Gad ky. of 1 . ity.” 
Lacchident, L. JA c ACCLY ers Lacchvig, L. Jrifing up- 
bed ca. | wards 
owle 


"ACCOLLE* Ae He Heraldry] collared, 


or 88 a collar, F. 
ACCOMMO DA'TJON, the Leompo- 
ſare or putting an end to a difference, 


OT} quarrel Sec. alſo convenience. - | ' 
OMMODATION in 9 | 


ACC 
the a4 of one ching by analogy 
teanct 

ACCOMPANIMENT, Wigathing a 
tending or added as a'cir ance to 
another, either by the way of orna- 
monk £ or for the fake of ſymmetry, or 


KCOOMPANIMENTS Tin Herald 195 
are all ſuch as are applied about 
ſhield, by way of ornament, as the, belt, 
mantlin . re Sc. 


to go or come with 
CCOMPLISH MENT {atcompliſſe- 
ment, F.] the entireexecution, atchieve- 


ment, or e of ſomething propoſed 


or un LOOP 
LISHMENTS, ac uire- 
7 in literature, art, ſcience, good 


diſicative entiti 
quand " 4 


8840 e yſicrans] are 


behaviour, &c. 
' ACCORD 


dowrowatdey thus BA 


To ACCOM'PANY laceompagner, F. 3 


oo. 


C 
1 
h 
fi 
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* 
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roduttion, mixture and relation of two: 
Sands of which the one is grave, and 
other acute... 7-1 4 5 
2 „ TION, growing or ſticking 
to, N e TEN 
ACCRETION. {with Naturaliſit] is 
frequently apply'd to the increaſe © 
ſuch bodies as are without life, and it 


is alſo called Appoſition or Junta poſi. 


tiox. | 

ACCRETION [with Civi.tans)] a 
 ACCREMENT 8 vague or vacant 
portion of ground, Joined or united with 
grounds held or poſſeſſed by another. 

— ACCROCHE' {in- Heraldry} is when 
one thing hooks into another, Fr. 
\ AC'CURATELY (accurate, L.] with 


exactneſs and nicety. 3 | 
Accu sABLE (accuſabilis, L. that | 


may be, or deſerves to be accuſed. 
Accus A“ TION tin the Civi ! 

ACC USA TION 5 Law) is the in- 
tending a criminal action againſt any 


one, either in one's own name, or that | 


of the publick. . 
r to Cornelius 
A a] the 8th order of the devils, 
whoſe prince is called Afteroth, i. e. a 
ſpy, and in Latin Diabolus, of qua ga, 
Gr. to deny falſely, who in the Reve- 
lations is call'd the accuſer of the bre 

thren, Ge. . 905 
- ACCUS'TOMABLY {of accontume, 
F. I cuſtomarily, according to cuſtom. 
CEPHALI Verſus [Poetry] Greek 
and Latin verſes, that begin with a 
ſhort Cyllable, and end witli a long one. 
ACEPH'ALOUS A -, Gr.) with. 

out ahead. © 

ACER'B {acerbus, L.] of a compound 
taſte, which conſiſts of ſour, and a de- 


gr ee of roughneſs, or of a taſte between 


our and 
fruits have, | 45 

ACERB'ITUDE {acerbitudo, L.] ſour - 
neſs, harſhneſs in taſte; between ſour- 
neſs and bitterneſs. | 

ACER'RA {among the Romans] a 
kind of altar erected near the gate ofa 
perſon deceaſed, wherein his family 
and friends did daily offer incenſe, till 
the time of his burial, L. | 

ACERV A'TION, a heaping up toge- 


ther, L. | | 
ACETABULA {Anaromy] certain 
Glandules in the Chorron, one of the 


itter, ſuch as moſt unripe 


ſkins which cover a child in the womb. 


ACHE [with Farrters) a diſeaſe in 
horſes, cauſing a numbneſs in the joints. 
ACHER'NER [in Aſtronomy] a bright 
fixed ftar of the firft magni 


-AC'CORD {in French Muſtek} is. 5 KAR Ne 
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ON LAxie of 


a 


r 
and xaipa, 


ow, and pls, to flow, or ot A p. 


r. to rejoice, i. e. 4 ſorrow- 


ful river} a river of Epirus, over Which 


the 
ferried. Ihe reaſon why the ancients 


f placed Hell in Epirus, ſeems to be, be- 


cauſe Epirus abounding in mines, and 
it being obſery'd: that the labourers 
paſs'd over this river to go to their 
work, and that few of them returned, 

ave occtiion to think, the mines of 


lace having deſtroy d abundance 


that 

of men, that this was a river of Hell. 
The waters are ſaid to be ſtrongly im- 
pregnated with vitriol, Sc. — to ap- 


poets feigned departed ſouls were 


pear of a bluiſh colour, and to emit un- 


wholſome vapours. 


finiſh ſome notable act or exploit. 
ACHIEVE MENT Carbevement, F.] a 
notable performance. 


ACHIL LES, a name which the ſchool - 


men give to the principal argument al- 
ledged by each ſect of philoſophers in 
their behalf | 
ACHRON'ICAL 2 [achronicus, L. of 
ACHRON'ICK 5 « privat. and 455. 
O, time, Gr. ] out of, or without time, 


A'CIDS, are kinds of ſalts, all whoſe - 


little particles are long, pointed and 


To ACHIEVE [achever, F.] to at- 
chieve, to accompliſh; to perform or 


ſharp at their extremities, and make the 


tongue feel a ſharpneſs, as citrons, le- 
mons, oranges, tamarinds, Sc. the 
moſt ſenſiblę eſſect of them is the coagu- 


_ 


lation of thoſe liquors, with which/they 


are mixed. The manner how theſe 


coagulations are effected, is by the Acids 
ſtopping the pores of the liquor, upon 
which they are poured, in ſuch ſort, 


that the ſubtile matter cannot paſs 


more into it, and ſo they grow thick 


and loſe their motion. 45-04 
Naturdl ACIDS (with Phyſicians]. are 


ſuch as have a proper ſharpneſs of their 


pwn, as juice of lemons, (gc; | 
Artificial ACIDS [with Chyniifts] are 
ſuch as are prepared by the fire, in chy- 
mical operations. | 2 
- Manifeſt ACIDS, ſuch things as aſſett 
the tongue, with a ſenſe of 

and ſourneſs. 


ſharpnefs-- 


Dubious Acibs, ſuch things which 


have not enough of the acid nature, to 
give ſenſible marks to the taſte ; but yet 
agree with the manifeſt acids in other 


properties. 
_ ACIDTTY 5 


A CIDNESS I acidity or keenneſs of 


danur, whoſe Longitude is 10, 13 de- cles of falts n put 8 ie 


— 


[with Czymiſtr] the 


in Eri- any liquor that-conſifts in keen parti- 
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violent motion by the means of fire. 
AclDpULATED of Acidula, L. ſpaw. 
waters] having a mixture of nitre, vi. 
triol; alum, and aj. 
ANI fwith Betani/ts] are taken for 
thoſe grains that grow thick, or ſmall 
grains growing in bunches, after the 
manner of grape ſtones, of which the 
fruits of the Elder-tree, Privet, and 
other plants of the like kind are o- 
poſe 20.03; 03-4947 0007 AT a 
ACINE{ with PhyfictairsÞ the ſeed that 
is within a fruit, and thence” they in 
their preſoriptions frequently uſe: oο 
exacinata, 1 e. the Acini or ſeeds being 
taken out, L. CC 
ACME { dx ul, of a nes. and NU, 
to be weary, Er. ] the uppermoſt point, | 
top, or pitch. 8 „ 


1 


— 


ACME [ wünn Phyſicians] is uſed to de. f 
note the third degree or height of diſ.“ 


tempers, of which many have four pe- 
riods. iſt, the Arche or beginning; 2d, 
Anada/is, the increaſèe or runs} zd, 
the Acme, When the morbifick matter is 
at the height; ꝗqth, the Parac me or de- 
clenſion of the diſeaſe. W eee 
 ACON'TIAS [exirize, Gr.] à fort 
of comet or blazing ſtar, in form re- 
ſembling a javelin vr dart. 
ACORNED {in Heraldry] bearing a- 
K 32% 45 39 1 3 
: ACQUAINT-ED-: [ of accointe, F.] in. 
telligence or notice of, made known to, 
intorm or having told of any matter. 
-A'CRE, an act of parliament made in 
the time of king Edward I. ordained, 
that an acre of land ſnould contain 160 
perches or poles, to be made out ſquare, 
or 4840 yards ſquare, or 33760 feet 
1quare; but in divers places in this king- 
dom this has been altered by cuſtom, by 
varying perches in the number of feet, 


2s 18, 20, ag, and ſometimes 28 feet to 


the perch. _ | 4: 
ACRIDOPHAGI-: [of axpidec,: locuſts, 
and g, Gr. to eat] a people of Ethi- 
opia, that fed principally on locuſts, 
Which they took and ſalted in the ſpring 
af the year for their ſtanding food dur 
—. + oo itn og 5 
* ACROS'PIRED [wich Malſters]-.a 
term uſed of barley, which in malting 
Iprouts at the upper or blade end. : 
CRO T ERES [Ax αν,,.Æ] Gr. 1 
f. CROTE'RIA with Anotomiſt:] the 
utmoſt Parts ef a man's body; as his 
fnrers ends, Sc. R 
To ACT' [ actum, ſup. of age, L.] to 
do, operate, or perform. AA 
ACT! [actus, of ago, L. to do] is the 
effective uſe or application of ſore 
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Ars, are alſo the \deliberftions and 


reſolutions of a publick aſſembly, as of a 
Parliament, council, convocation, G. 
- ACT [in the Uu iverſities] is a. theſis 
or argument, publickly maintain de by a 
candidate, either to ſhew his proficiency, 
or as à candidate for ſome degree 
+ ACTS in the Dramatiek, &c.] are 
the diviſions or principal: parts, the in- 
tervals' between, which are for giving 
reſpite both to the actors and ſpectators, 
while the actors are changing their ha- 
bits to- repreſent other characters, or 
for preparing themſelves for other 
parts, during which time the audience 
is diverted, with muſick, a ſang , 
dance, ,,, DIR Ino 
The number af acts in a well con- 
certed play is generally five. Which 
. e rag: 


ACT {in Phy/icks} an eſſecti ve exer · 
| __ or application of ſome power. or 
aculty. . PETS; 

2 ACT of Faith in the inquiſition in 
Spain] a ſolemn day held by the 1nqui- 
ſitors for the puniſhment of ſuch as they 
declare Hereticks, and the abſolution of 
the innocent accuſed, called by them 
Auto de Fe, which ſee. nien 
ACT {with Metaphyſicianth is that by 
which a being is in real action; ſa Run. 
ning is an act, not as it is in the power 
of any one, but as it is really per - 


form' d. 1 I 9 
ACT'ING [with Lagician- ] is the fiftli 
of the Categories, either in itſelf, as dance. 
ing, 5 knowing, loving, &c. 
out of itſelf, ng, breaks 


as beating, calli 
ing, warming, &. 8 2 1 
Preparatory ACTION > [in Law} is 
Prejudicial ACTION S that which 
grows from ſome doubt in the princi- 
al; as ſuppoſe +a. man ſues a youn 
rother for land, deſcended from his 
father, and objection is made that he is 'z 
baſtard, the baſtardy muſt; ba firſt try d, 
and thence the action is call'd Frejudicial. 
ACTION upon the caſe lin Law} a 
writ. brought for an offence done with- 
aut force againlt any man; as for defa- 


or ſome other miſdemeanor. | 


ACTION up the caſe for words, is 


4 brought where a PEP is injured or de- 


famed; or for words ſpoken which affect 
a perſon's life, office or trade; or to his 
loſs. of preferment in marriage, ſervice, 


or which occaſion any particular damage. 


ACTION, upon the fatute Lare term] 
an action brought upon the breach of 


to the prejudice of another. 


2 ar faculty, by means of which 


omething is effected, 


- ACTION wich af duc Corners] 


mation, non- performance of promiſe, 


ſtatute, as Where perjury is committed 


1 
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_ -thsPoſtute of the'figure? or that is en- 
pꝓreſſed by the diſpoſſtion of irs parts, or 


the paſſion that Appears in the face of it. 
ACTION in Faetry] is an event, ei- 


ther real or imaginary, which makes the 


ſubhject of a Dramatick or Epick poem. 
ACTloN lin an Epick Poem] is rec- 


koned the ſecond; part; and this action, 
which is repreſented by the recital, muſt g 
be univerſal, imitated, feigned, and the 


company; the ſame in France, as thares 
or fubſcriptions in Eugland, &c. alſo the 


obligation, inſtrument or bill, which the 


directors of ſuch companies deliver to 
thoſe who pay money into their ſtock. 
A ACTIO 


ſubje&; - or the management of his 


voice and geſture, ſuitable to the matter Which 
5 | | or ſearing 


he delivers. | VER 
'» ACFION [with Orators} ſore give 
directions p RESTS 7 


. To hold out the hand, when you 


ſpeak. of begging; up, when you ſpeak 
of pray ng. . "1 
2. To beat down the hand, when an- 


* . 


ger is ſpoken of or diſplay'd. 


0 the hands together, in 
3 105 5 y has all its a 


ſpeaking of any thing wonderful. 


4. To open one or both hands, when | 4 
|oyia, Gr, an improper way 


you would make any thing plain. 


35. To draw the arms back cloſe to 


the ſides, when any thing is requeſted. 

6. To put fort 

demonſtrating. 
7. To turn do 


urging. | 4 
8. Toputup the ſame, for threatening. 


9. To put out the middle finger, for 
reproaching. - | e 

10. To touch the left thumb with the 
index of the right hand, in reaſoning 
and diſputing. - - Fs nes PT 


f. To touch a finger with the other 


hand, in diftinguiſhing and numbering, 
12. Tobring the hand towards one, in 
ſpeaking of himſelf,  _ . 
13. T'o move the hand towards the 
head, in ſpeaking of underſtanding; to- 
wards the breaſt, when ſpeaking of the 
will, ſoul or affect ion. 

14. To fold the arms, when ſadneſs is 
imits “! 
ACTION lin Metaphyſicks) is an acci- 
dent, by which a thing is ſaid to act. 
ACTION Humanent [in Metaphyſickt 
is an action that does not paſt from the 
agent to another ſubject, as underſtand- 
ing, thin ine, & n 


G a 
- ACTION: Tranſient (in Mrtaphxſicier! 
74 ! 


{with Orators} is the ora- 
tor's accommodating his perſon to his 


the fore- finger, in 
\ the firſt finger, in 


4 f . a Bag 425 
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is that which paſſes from one ſubject to 
another, "as firing. F v +, PEP 
— Ne cefſary moral ACTIONS {in Ethick- 
are when the perſon, to whom the law 
or commandꝭ is given, is bound abſolute- 


J.. oh En 
ACTIONS morally good (in Erhicks} 
are ſuch as are agreeable to the law. 


AC TIONART p: the proprietor of an 
AC TIONIST F action or actions, or 
ſhares of Aa company's ſtock. . 
AO TIVENESS (act ivitas, L.] nimble- 
neſs, readineſs, or e to act. 
Sphere of ACTIVIITII Va Body, is 
that ſpace which furrounds it, ſo far as 
the virtue or efficacy of it extends and 
produces any ſenſible eſſeccd . 
AC TUAL Fire [with Surgeons] that 
which burns at firſt touch, as fire itſelf, 
Irons. a f rt 
ToAC'UATE {acuatum,L.] to ſharpen 
 ACU”FE accent, fee accent · & 
ACUTE angle | in Geome- * 
ery} any angle leſs than a 
right angle; or containing 
leſs than 90 degrees. 
ACUTE angled triangle [in = 
Trigonemetry) a triangle which 
les acute, as 
ACYROLOGTA {| *Axva= 


of ſpeaking ; a bull. — 
© AD, at the beginning of Eugliſh proper 
names, ſignifies the ſame with ad or apud 
with the Latint, and ſo Adſton ſignifies at 
ſome ſtone, Aahill near or at ſome hill. 
A DAD [(M, Syr. f. e, the one} a2 
deity of the Aſhri aur, the ſun, they rec 
koned the earih to be his wife, Which 
they call d the goddeſs Adargyte. 
ADAMIT ES, a ſect of Hereticks, Who 
2 from the Carpocratians and Gny= 
icks, and held the opinions of an infa - 
mous heretick named Prodicus: They 
pretenided that ſince their redemption by 
the death of Chriſt, they were as innocent 


as Adam before his fall, and therefore 
pretended to imitate him, by both ſexes _ 


meeting together in their aſſemblies na. 
ked, aſſerting that if Adam had not ſinned 
there would not have been any marriages. 
They rejected prayer, and are ſaid to 
have deified the four elements of water, 
air, earth, and fire. n eo, 4 49 
This heretical ſe& ' was rene vd at 

Antwerp in the 13th century, with the 
addition of many, blaſphernies, by ono 
Tandene, : who being follow'd by 359 
ſoldiers; raviſned women and maids, 


giving ſpiritual names a0 their leydu sis. 
| CL . One 


. perform it by virtue of the law-of 


- ACTIONS morally evil lin Erhicks} + 
allezor oo moral trutbß. are ſuch as are diſagreeable to the law. 
* el Nin Commeree, or of a Com- 

Funyli is a part or ſhare in the ſtock of a 


cret. See Bayt: e 
the r2th month of the J7ewiſh Ecc 


© -by the Lunar year, which is ſhorter by 


of every three years makes a month 


moration of that obſerv'd by her, Morde 


ſion of London, Briſtol, &c. 
_ of avlian, Sax. to be lick} empty or rot- 


K 


or leading to. 5 
| «  ADDUCENT- Muſcles, fee Adductoret. 
=_ the Romans] a god- 
des to whom they 
tutelage of young children; whoſe 


js well, it mould go to the mother and | 


27. | 
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One Pikard « Flandrian did in the f fth 
century renew this abominable ſect m 
[ Bohemia; from whende it ſpread itſelf 
FWW 
They are reported to have aſſembled | 
in the night, and uſed theſe words, 
Swear, Forfwear and diſcover” not the Se- 


ADAR £578, . e. mighty, Hed.) is 
i- 


aſtical year, anſwering to our February, 
and ſometimes alfo part of March, con- 
raining uſually 29 days. ' 

Bur the Few cuſtomarily reckoning 


11 days than the Solar, which at the end 


they then add an intercalary month, 
2 ew conſiſt of 13 months, 
and call it 


The finiſhing the building of the tem- 
ple is commemorated on the third day 
of this month, which was very ſolemnly 
dedicated at the inſtance of the prophets 
| ar A eri... 

On the 7th of this month the Tews 
keep à faſt, on account of the death of 
Moſer. On the 13th they keep a faſt 
Which they call Eſther's in comme- 


cat and the Jews at Suſan; and on the 
15th they celebrate a feſtival call'd PA- 
rim, on account of their deliverance from 
Haman's conſpiracy, They likewiſe ob- 


- ſerve the 25 of this month in Memory of 


Fehoiakim king of Judah's being advanc'd 
above the other kings who were at his 
court by Evil Marodach, king of Babylon. 
. ADDER's graſs, an herd. 
ADDER's Wort, an herr. 

- ADDV/TIONS of Eſtate or Quality I in 
a Law Senſe} are yeoman, gentleman, 
eſquire, Sc. 1 

ADDITIONS (of Degree] the ſame as 
names of dignity, as duke, earl, c. 
- ADDITIONS fof Place) as ſuch a per- 


-AD'DLED {of abel, Sax. a diſeaſe, or 
ten, commonly ſaid of eggs, 2˙ d. a ſick 


S . : . N 
PADDLE, the dry lees of wine. 
A DLE-beaded, empty-ſcull' d, filly, 


upid. 8 

f ADDTVCENT {adducens, L. drawing 
ADEONA {am 
cribed the care and 


chargs was, that when the child could go 


eadar, or a ſecond Adar, 
Which conſiſts of 29 days. | 
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make much ot her: Mamma the mother 
of the emperor Antoninus built her 
3 temple at Rome. 
_*ADEPHAGFA TA, Gr.] ancat- 
ing to the fill, greedineſs © + + 
*A'DEPS- {with Anatomiſtt] a ſmaller 
part of the body, differing from pinguedo, 
in that it is a ſubſtance thicker, harder, 
and more earthy. It flows from the 
blood through peculiar veſſels into bags 
or bladders, which receive it. Nn 
AD EQUATRE \{adequatur,” L.] ſome- 


thing equal to or co- extended with an- 


other, and filling the whole meaſure and 
capacity of it. V 

To be AD'EQUATE, is to be every 
way equal, as to capacity, extent of 
power, and all other properties; neither 
falling ſhort of it, nor exceeding it in 


27% „ H 1 121 
D'EQUATENESS {of adequatus, L.] 
equality, &c. 9 N 
A DES lade of æ Privat. and id, Gr. 
to ſee, becauſe of its darkneſs} the god of 
Hell, or Hell itſelf, ſo called of a king of 
Epirus, who employed a great many 
men in digging mines, where moſt of 
them dying, he was called the god of 
Hell and riches. 
ADESPOT'ICK {adeſporicus, L.] with- 
out maſter, lord, or owner. 
ADFECT'ED { adfeftus, L.] com- 
pounded. © | i 
ADHE'SION .. 2 {in Natural Philoſo- 
' ADHE'RENCE > phy, ſignifies the ſtate 
of two bodies, which are joined or faſten- 
ed to each other, either by the mutual in- 
terpoſition of their own parts, or the 
compreſſion of external bodies. 
ADIAPH'ORA {'aJiapupa, Gr.] things 
indifferent, neither commanded nor for- 
bidden, which, while they are ſuch, per- 
ſons are at liberty to do, or not to do. 
ADIAPHORIST {of a and deff, 
Gr.) a maderate or indifferent perſon, 


' | ADIAPHORISTS, a name given to 


thoſe Entherans, who adhered to the ſen- 
timents of Mclanchion, and afterwards 
to thoſe who ſubſcrib'd the interim of 
Charles V. © : : 
ADIAPHORY ["Adapiria, Gr.] a ſort 


of eaſineſs or cool inclination, as to 


the choice of one thing before another ; 
cool affeftion or behaviour towards 
another perſon. : CO 
_ ADJOURN'MENT ia Eyre {Law Term] 
an appointment ofa day, when the juſti- 
ces in Eyre meet to fit again. 
AD'IPSA. Cadila, Gr. ] medicines or 
Juleps to quench thirſt. 5 
ANUNeb [adjuntFng, L.] joined to. 
|  ADJUNCT'fin Civil Concerns) a colle- 


— 


gue or fello officer, ' aſſociated to oy 4 
br.” 8 4 ther 
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cor 0 den un in his office,. or to] every 


ADJUNCT iwith Philoſophers] what - 
ever 7 not 8 ly and. eſſentially 
belong to a being, but is dena or 
added to it over 


above. 
3 C'TION, 2 coupling, or Joine | 


TOR, a he or aſſifter. ©. 
000 e over the Medicinal | 
Art] a means of — 5 ne to 
others of more impo 
Wes U'TORY Lehrt. LJ aiding, 


help op 
ADD TRE: 2 ſhe-helper, L. | 


NISTRA'TIVE leaalnihrati- 
vu, 7 e go n | 
A 
who has the management of publick af- 
fairs, inſtead of a ſovereign prince. 
ADMINISTRA'TORSHI lof Admi- 
9 and Ship, a naar py ſigni- p 
ty ing office] the office of an adminif- 
trator. 
ADMIRABILITY Ledmirabilitar, Ly |< 
admir ation. ; 
ADMIRABLENESS, marvellouſneſi, 
wonderfulneſs. | 
Rear AD MIRAL, the admiral of the 
third ſquadron in a royal fleet, who 
carries his flag with the arms of his 
country in the mizzen top of his ſhip. 
Vice ge rage 3 the 2 
rincipal officers of a royal navy, that 
— the ſecond ſquadron, and car- 
ries his flag in his ſhip's fore-top. 


 AD'MIRALTY Court, the chief court | 


at London of the lord high-admiral, 
erected for decic eur maritime contro 
verſies, trial of malefactors for crimes 
committed on the high- ſea, Gc. 
ADMIRALTY Court, a tribunal in 
which cauſes relating to maritime af- 
fairs ate try d. | 
All the proceſſes and pr 
this court run in the — of Nh lord 
8 and not that of the king. 
he lord high-admiral has in the 
court a deputy, who is ſtiled Judge of the 
Admiralty, who is uſually ſome eminent 
ee 4 of the wy law: The proceed- 
in matters relating to property in 
the court, are determined by the civil 
law, the ſea being accounted out of the 
verge or limits of the common law. 
to action are by way 
of libel; and the plaintiff N ſecurity 
that he will proſecute the ſuit, and pay 
whatever ſhall be awarded againſt him, 
if he fails; and on the contrary, the a 
fendant ſecures the plaintift at the diſ- 
cretion of the judge, that he will make 


| | commiſſion of the 
R lin Polity} one 


85 appearanes in the rourt, ſtand to 4 ; 


» 
2 
5 
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every king is p oor ſhall al in * 
at ty any j judgment es 
Fix beg iven a 
They ke uſe, 10 of Us a 

| Rhodes and Oleron in this 3 
* 17 5 decrees and cuſtoms. of ts 

eli 
force of precedents for decic 
verſies. . 85 


In criminal cauſes, ſuch as piracies, | 
were anciently by ac- 


tho pre 
cuſation and information; but this be 


ing found inconvenient, two ſtatutes 3 
Hewy "4 


ere made in the reign of ki 
chat ſuch ſhould be try d 
AS, — and a jury, authoriz d b 


miral of 1 rs 
22 </tminſter-hall are Ali in 


e are diftin& boundaries. a0 1 


of power to the common laws 


ES d, and the admiralty z for im 


adage The far as 2 4 det os Haga 77 
place is rec to 

. cauſes in the national county. And 
ſuch caſes as happen to be thence arj- 
ſing, are determinable by the common 
laws; but when the ſea is full, the ad- 
miral has juriſdiction there alſo, as lang 


as the tide laſts, over matters done be- 5 | 


tween the low water mark, and land. 


ADMIRATIVE, of or pertainitig. e | 


admiration. 
ADMIX/TURE of admi tur, LJ 2 
mixture or mixing with or to. 
ADNASCEN'TIA {with Anatomiſtt] 
branches that ſprout out of the main 
Kock, as the veins and arteries. __- 
ADNASCENTIA oy wich 3 


thoſe excreſcencies, \ 5 
the earth, as in the Zzly, ee Hy 
becom 5 


acinth, &c. which afterwards 


| true roots. | 
ADL0O NIA, e | 


nour of Adonis; wherein the women 
imitated the lamentation of Yexus, for 


the death of Adonis, .and when they Þ} 
were tired with this, they changed their i 


notes, ſung his -praiſes, and made re- 
Joycings, as ifhe were raiſed to life 4 


aga | 
STheſe feſtivals were held at Athene, 


and likewiſe at Alexandria, where his 


image uſed to be carried about the c 
in great flate but the greateſt folem- 
nity was in Syria, where. were mighty 
lamentatious for one day for the loſs of 
him, and as much rejoi the next, 
whenit was 3 that letters came. 


that he wa nn, 


heaven. 


ee 


a 


court of pans mark. 1 the 
e 


king to the 7 aca : 
at which, ſome of the - 
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7 rok Verſe (fs called on aecoubt 
f its being à kind bf Verſe firſt compo_ 
Lo wh. ailing of A017}, this Tort of 
verſe confifts only of a Da#y/and e, 
| are and is rarely 9020 m at the bg of | 
a ery ſtrophe or ſtrain in bt; 
. Terre Urbem, Hor. ff AK 
| Nis was a beautiful young tiep- b 
herd, the ſon of Cynaras king of Cypreſ?, | . 
and: his ckughter ha, who ufed to 
de müch upon the mouttain Libanus, 
e Veniis is ſaid often to deſcend 4 


| Fea rage pac) =_ day — Adonis os 
ting; ſtruck him jnto the groin wit 
= tulk, and kill d him. Pens hearing 
Bis dying voite, haſtened to his aſſiſtance, 
2 e way pricked her foot with a 
3 and the blood falling upon a roſe, | un 
tion: the Is laid his body in -foft | 
unuſual manner, and chang'd his blood 
] which was ſhed on the ground, into the 
Ro wer called the Anemone. Venus after 
this went herſelf into Hell, where ſhe 
obtain'd of Noſerpine, that Adonis might 
be with her ſix months in the year and 
-other fix in the infernal regions 
By Ado nir, mythologiſts mean the ſun, 
. who during the ſurmer-figns is with. 
* PFenur, that is, with the earth we inha- 


"manner abſent from us; or elſe they by 
Adonis underftand corn, "which i is hid fix 
ovens under ground, before 'the com- 

ng of the time of harveſt. And by the 
Boar that killed Adonis, they underftand | 
the winter, when his 'beams are of no 
force to expel the cold, which is the 
Hoy of Adonis and Venus, 7. 6. of beau- 
and pro creation. 
_ ADOPTT'VI 5 an ancient ſact ſo 
© ADOPTIANTI 5 called, on account 
of the manner wherein they conceived 
our Saviour to be the ſon of God. 

ADO RABLENESS [of adorabſiis, 4 3 
worthineſs to be adored, 
ADORN'MENT, adorning, 
ments, beautifying. 

ADOSCI7] LA”TION {in Botany] ajoin- 

ing or inſertion of one part off a plant 
into ſorne cavity, as it were mouth to 
mouth. 
ADRA TIA, otherwiſe called Eryunis. 
. ,accordiag to the poets, the daughter of 
Jubiter and Neceſſity, the revenger of im- 
pieties, that laid hold of all ſouls, not- 
withſtanding their various turns and ſub- 
terfuges, and brought them to Juftice and 
puniſhment, and ſunk them into the 
*moft profound, r of, and eternal 
darkneſs, 


_ orna- 
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7 Mars envying him, bein 
ri v * en therefore turning himſe i. | 


| turned! it from a lily colour to a carna 


lettuce, and bewail'd his death oof an 


bit; but during the en lx is in a| 


— bor Hiroit, .I derte- 
e e neatneſs, handineſs, 


Aer 7a e Sa: thirſty” 

Hy fo hs e 4 ich 

1 1888 round dhe espace 85 glacis 
a plãbe to ebe 1 1 
by the 5 — 

"ADVAN 'A'GEC of "avanta- 


Gele 5 Ne o 
by VTIOUS fin * Civit | Law] 
is applied. to ſuch goods as fall to a'per- 


ſon ei jt fortune, or the libe= 
| rality of a er, or of ones! ſac- 
ceſſion, in oppo on to ectitiousy, . e. 


ſuch goods 48 ent m 4 Lated ine, 
from father to fon,” 
ADVENT IOUS glu; kes. 


er the arm-holes, inthe neck; AS in 
the King - Evil, &. 


hazardous. 
ADVEN/ TURESOMNESS [of avantu- 
reux, F.] ventureſomneſs. WU. 
, ADVESABLENESS | of aviſable, F. and 
neſs; Eng: termination} fitneſs to be ad- 
viſed, done, Sc. expediency. ++ 
ADVT'SEDNESS 1 avi ſer, F. JT conf. 
derateneſs. 4101 
ADVISE'MENT; conmtudoh. 
ADULT*'NESS (of adiltus, Lt ths: 90 
ing grown to ripeneſs of years. 
ADUL'TERAN 1 9 [ adulterans,L.) adul- 


rn 

ET ERATED» adulteratus, LJ 
corrupted, marred," ſpoiled, counterfeit, 
made of à baſer alloy or mixture. 


counterfeitneſs. 

ADpUL'TERINE lin Civil LawJa child 
iſſued from an atulterous amour or com- 
merce. ' 

ADULT ERY Twith forms! whimſical 
Aftronomers| a terin uſed of an eclipſe of 
the moon, which (as they ſuppoſe) hap- 
pens in an unuſual and irregular manner, 
as horizontal eclipſes, where, though the 
ſun and moon are diametrically oppoſite, 
yet by reaſon of the refraftion, they ap- 
Pear as if above the horizon. 

ADULT ERTL, is the act of incontineney 
or whoredom in married perſons; but if 
one be married; and the other unmarried, 
it is - fornication in the unmarried, and 
adultery in the married. | 


This crime was puniſhed by the law 


of Moſes with death, both of the man and 
the woman Who were found guy of 
adultery. . 

The antient - Nenn had no ſtated 
law againft- Adultery, and Auzuſtusr the 


J<mperor 1 was the firſt WhO introduced a 
aw 


my thoſe kernels which are ſometimes | 


5 EN DURESOM, bold, dans, 


* ADUL/TERATENESS, | baſeneſs or 


N x 75 I « 4 
; 5s PSY 


law copuniſhit,andhadthamontifoetion 
ſo ſee it executed in the perſon of his * 
own children, 72 4430 95% 14541115 4 
By the laws ef Lycurgus, an addherer 
was puniſhed as a Parricides: in Euglaud, 
in the time ofłk ing Edmund, adultery was 
puniſhed as homicide by! — lawys in the 
time of Canutus the Dane, the pu | 
of the man was: baniſhment, and che wo- 
7 Was to have Hex ara. ant noſe: on 


In moſt of be. 1 55 8 at 
this day, it is accounted a private matter, 
and none is allowed to- proſecute: 2 wo- 
man oſſending in this caſe,” but the huſ- 
band; and the puniſhment with us is 
uſualiy diy orcement and Rrippiogher of 
her do wer. 1 . 


a Law: Sonfet 
aus he ig faid 1 
18 8 1 ken à diſtreſy; for 
rent, Grp 3 or maintains the act. 
arty mee has ſued a re 
aro his goods again. 

(in a Medicina Senſe): the 
niſhment: AED when by reaſon of. its exceſſive. 
heat, the thinner parts of it ſteam thxo?.. 
in 178 ours, the thicker remaining black; | 

ull of. dregs, as if parch'd or Burna 
ſo, it is laid to be adu. | 
ACER, ſolemn feaſts 3 =: 
ina, in ä | 
ell (o AigaiCw,t to beat, 
[ch ne 
the ſon of Jupiter and Earope, or Eging 
uppoſed him to be of Tuch 


2 9 10 0 9 v. 


Ep 


And tho the huſband-be. See ofthe Jul 


ſame crime as well as the wife, ſhe. cari- 
not proſecute the huſband; for his fault. 

Socrates tells us, that under the emperor 
T heodoſius women convicted of adultery : 
were puniſned With a publik anu — 
PrAtign. M$ „ aa 

El... Spain, adultery as puniſhed by 4 

_— off the offending part. 
oland, before chriffianity wks efta-; 
Mlihad, the adulterer was: puniſhed: hy 
nailing him by the teſticles in the pub 
lick market place, with a razor lying 
within his reach, leaving him under a 
neceſſity of either perihing 1 in that con- 

dition, or doing juſtice on himſelf. 

The antient Sarong burnt the 4. 5 Ba | 
reſs; and over her aſteseretted a gibbet, 
yRereon they hanged the adulterer. 

he'Lorrians tore out the eyes of the 
adulterer; and adultery was ſeverely pu- 
Wyn in moſt of the. eaftern . ene 
calouſy or Bitter Waters... - 


7. UM'BRANT Ladumbrans, - t ba- 


dowin 
ADUMBRA'TION.. {in \Ucraldry 13 is 
5 — any figure in a coat armour is borg | 
ſo ſhadowed or obſcured, that nothing 
is viſible but the bear purfile, or Cas the 
inters call it) the. out-line ; when us; 
pens, it is ſaid to be adumbnated. 
Lord *AD/VOCATE. {in Scotland]! an 
officer of ſtate, appointed by the king, to 
adviſe about the making and executing 
Law; to defend his right and intereſt in 
all publick aflerablies, to e he nie, 
nl er g” Se! 8 
Lolledge in 1 
Faculty 65 AY ADVOCATES EY Scot | 
land) a college conſiſting. of 1 80, appoint= | 
ed to plead inall actions before the Jorcs * 
of ſeſſions. 
AD' VOCATESHIP. Lor * F. ad- 
vocatus, L. and. ſhip) the office of an ad- 
voecgte, A n 
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i was appointed hy Flat 
o b re of the judges of Hell, "EE Hi 
nos. and Rhadamant but, to diſcuſs 
trangreſſions of dead me 
to. them pins ep SOT I 


n, and to te | 
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cognizance and give che deciſive e | 
And therefore c#acus and Rhadamanthus 
had only plain rods: 
them on a throne by þ 
golden : ſceptre. 
When the dead moments Pla inies 
palace, they were brought before t 
* three ſevere and juſt judges, who 8 — 
mining into the actions of their lives, 
might allot them rewards and 525 
to their Fad 
ndicature 3 reg 


ut Minos fat abov 
imſelf, and held: 


ments Ne 


MORN 7 ; 
— to the poets, had gardens, cal © 
| led from them the Heſperian gardens, in 
which grew golden apples, that were | 
RG by a watchful dragon. 1 
in compound names, is a Far 
on particle, and gnifies all, or 
RE as ray does in Greek: Alpin, 
| fignifies altogether conqueror, 
all-illuſtrious,  Aldred, altogether 98 
, * SUIS altogether peaceful. 
a Saxon particle, accor 
to the different dialects, is 
| nounced U, Wulf, Hulf, Hilf or 
and ſignifies. the fame that we pronounce | 


Help; ſo a ee ee Ae 


6 : 125 vids ſon of 5 oven and Acefta, who be- 


: pes oh them liberty when he. 
convenient 


23 of the ſeven iſlands on the weſt part 


EF, 


— 


5 onifying them 
iſtinct from God, and to have been pro- 


| another; even w poize- | 
” EQUIPONDERANT 1 Lequiponderans, 
Fi. TT gg 


de fiery eruptions, could foretel forms 


Wind blew, the iſland Lipara would be 
_ covered with a thick cloud; and before 
the north, the ifle would ſend forth clear 
flames, with exceeding 


tat 


br other neceſſary utenſils, and are re- 
ported to find them ready made 
. the ſhore the next morning. 


3 will ſhoot bullets with wind and 
7 : imagined to ſin in God, ſforne'hereticks 
or unequal weights at unequal diftances, 


muthually proportionable te the center, 
... cauſe the arms of any 


Th 


tan auxiliary g vernour; fe va 
4 of aid or ance. ''- 

L!LO” Cao, Gr. a Wee or 
_ form} one of the 'harpios or monſtrous | come 
© birds, mentioned by the poets. L. 


M riddles, Sc. 
to the Poets] was 


god of the winds, had his reſidence 

in one of the- iſlands near Sicihy, called 
e, where he is feigned to have 
. — cloſe priſoners in a cave, 


The moral of this is, cEolus was once 


of Sicily, and being well skill'd in divin- 
ing from what coafts the winds would 
blow, which he conjectured from ſmoak 

from the c olian iſlands, and 


andrempeſts, and what winds would rule 
for ſuch a ſeaſon; for before the ſouth | 


reat noiſe and 

Some ſaid that Strongyle, others 
Lepara was the habitation and work 
Houſe of Yulcan; and this they thought 
confirmed by the ſtones that were thrown 
our upon it by fiery eruptions. The 
ancients us'd to lay down rough iron, 
andthe reward for working it into fwords 


upon 
This gave 
the Poers a, OREN ny ie EE 


5735711 SCLOPE, a wind-muſket, 


as forcibly as with powder. 
"ON Cabs, Gr. age] the duration of 


* E from the Ideas which" aro 


and feigning them 


duced by him, ſome male and others fe- | 
male; of an aſſemblage of theſe they 
a > cornpoſed a deity „ whach they cal- 
Gr. i. e. fulneſs. 
its Tin Mcchanickr) is 
when equal weights at equal diftances, 


ballanoe ta hang 
even, ſo that they — not n one 
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Ra is ſaid originally to have f 
a number on 1 Fry 
the current 2 of it; and if ſd, it ma 

come from et, brafs, from which b playa), 
Bra, cats the ferninine ſingular, Era, 
t becauſe they put the word ora 


note 


rticular of an account, as we 
em, or elſe; becauſe the Romans 
ly- marked down the number of 


now do 


years intables with little braſs nails; and, 
ſd in reference to the laſt mentioned cu 


 ftom, the word Era came to ſignify the 


ſame with Epocha, viz. a certain time or 
t | date from Whence to begin the new 


year; or ſome eee 


ing time and yea 
And in this for fonls © pobyy word is thought 
4 2 compoſed of theſe initial letters 


E. R. A. for Anus erat re uſti, 

th * aniardr TE began . 

3 — "the moſt eminenr 

u c mo t 
of which are. 

The ra of the creation of the 
world, which began, according to the 
Julian account, on the twenty - fourth 
day of the month of October, which 
ſome place ' 2951 years before the birth 
of Chriſt ; others reckon 3983, and e- 


lar 2s 
Chriflian Era, from the birth 
of 9 begins December 25. 
Roman ra, from the unildivg 


| of the city of Rome, begins 4pril 21, and 


1s 752 years before Chriſt's time, 

The Turkiſh ra or Hegira, which 
they account from Mabomet's flight, 
1 5 the 16th of Fuly, A. D. 622. 

cEra of the Olympiads begins 

from the new moon int 

ſtice 770 years before the birth of Chriſt. 

ary 5 and that of 1phitus is chiefly 

uſed by Greek hiſtorians. 

IAL Ferſpective, is is that which 

a reſents bodies weakened and dimi- 

ed in proportion to- their diftance 
Fic the eye. 

AERIZU'SA Fane, Gr.) 2 jaſpor 
Kone, reſembling the air or ſky in colour. 

ASCULA'PIUS A Of 4 pri- 
vative, and m9 rüde becauſe he 
ſuffers not to 22 = 8 On kim 
the ſon of Apollo, b eber h Coranir, 
whom Apollo kill wth jg arrow while 
ſhe was big with child, becauſe ſhe had 
admitted another to her bed, Hut pre- 
ſerv d the child, by cutting it out of her 
ee and aftsrwards it was ſuckled by 


W fay, that AEſculapins wasa poor 
infant, whom his cruel parents being 
aſhamed to own, laid in a wood near Epr- 


3 


danrys , and was fortunately found by 
| ſome 
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ſummer ſol- 
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_ Epþidauris.. CAEſculapius was worthipped 


£3 F 8 * 


ne on WAL | Eb an One 1 
ſome huntſmen who obſerving a lambenty dence in a place for the. ſummer tim? 
ad, they accounted it eg, age; hence amn gatatis ſug, 


flame about its hea 


« 


a prognoſtick that the child would prove-| under the effigies of perſons, ſignifies in 


in time an eminent perſon, put him to „„ 
"woman named. Trigo. . Be . ZETHEL IE Bel, Sax,] noble or fa- 


nurſe to a woman named. Tr:go. . Bei 


grown up, he ſtudied Phyſick under Ch; 


ron the Centaur, and proved ſo great a 
the ſtile. of the god of phyſick. 123 

He had a temple built to him in a city 
of the Romans named Tetrapolit, which 
was enrich d with noble preſents, offered 
by perſons, who aſcribed their recovery 
out of dangerous ſickneſſes tac# ſeulapins 
And the walls of this temple were hung 


proficient.in the art, that he obtained may 
ae Spa, always warming, 


and in a manner hid with memorials of 


** 


miracles done by him. | Fl 
The Grecians celebrated plays to him 
every five years, nine days after the Ih. 
mean games, in the woods near the city 


under the form of a ſerpent by the Ko- 
mant, who, when the city of 3 was 
grievouſly afflicted with the plague, ſent 
ambaſſadors to Epidauris to fetch the 
do oſculapius to their aſſiſtance, and 
ey ſay, the ſerpent that was worſhipped 
there for ſculapius, followed the am- 
baſſadors of its own accord to the ſhip 
that carried it to Rome. The Romans 
built a temple for it in iſle of Tiberina. 
Sick people us d to lye in this temple for 
recovery of their health, and oftentimes 
when they found themſelves no better 
reviled c#Eſculapius. PE: 
To c#jculapius were dedicated the 
ſerpent, the goat, the raven, the dog, 
and the dragon. ö WER 
The ancients painted him in the form 
of an old man, with a long beard, having 
on his head a crown made of the branch 
of a bay-tree, and in his hand a ſtaff 
full of knots, about which a ſerpent 
twiſted itſelf, and at his feet was either 
a 0s or an owl... nn 
Theſe things were deſign'd as hiero- 
&lyphicks of the qualities of a good phy- 
lician, intimating that he ought to be as 
cunning as a ſerpent, as vigilant as a 
dog, as experienced as a perſon of great 
age, to be capable of managing a con- 
cern ſa difficult as phyſick is. 
It is reported that Dionyſius the Sicilian. 
tyrant, coming into à temple, where the 
tues of Apollo and . were 
ſtanding together, c#&ſculapius having a 
grave beard of maſly gold, he took away 
the beard, colouring his ſacrilege by 
Putting a jeſt, upon cEſculapzus, laying, 
it was not juſt that he ſhould have a 
beard, when Apollo his father had none. 
AST VAL, belonging to fummer:-time. 


ſy k 
1 
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the year of their age. 


mous as CAthelred, famous counſel, Sc. 
.. ETHER LA She, of ter Fw s. w_ 
* C , * ih . n . 51 . s 

ays, or of aivey, ſhinmg wh 8 


"IR, Heb. illuſtrious] is moſt commonly 


[uſed to 3 x very fine, thin, diapha- 


nous fluid, which,..as ſame ſuppoſe, fur. 
rounds the earth, up to as fdr as the in- 
terſtellary world, and which eaſily pene- 


mits all things ta run as eaſily through it. 
Dr. Hook calls that medium or fluid 
body, in which all other bodhes do, as it 
were, ſwim and move, ther. But this 
ſome diſapprove of, as favouring too 
much the Carte ſian Doctrine of an abſolute 


experiments. Therefore as we call 
the Medium, in which we breathe and 
live, the Air, by which; we mean an 
elaſtic, fluid body, which either has very 
large interſtices devoid of all matter, or 
elſe is in part fill'd with a fluid, ver 

eaſily moving out of them by compre 
ſion, and returning as readily into them 
again, when that compreſſion is taken 


finer fluid ther (if it be a body) which 
is extended round our air and atmo 
phere, above it and beyond it, up to the 
planets, 'or to an indefinite diffance, 
tho'.we ſcarce well underſtand what we 
mean by the word bert. 
ETHE REAL World, all that ſpace. 
above the upper element, viz. Fire, 
which the ancients imagined to 
fectly homogeneous, incorruptible, un- 
changeable, Sc. 5 
ETHEREAL Oil [Chymiſtry\ à fine 
ſubtil oil, approaching nearly to the na- 
ture of a ſpirit. | | 7 
tain deities, ſo called, becauſe they re- 
mained to perpetuity, to whom they 
always offered red oxen in ſacrihce. _ 
AF'FABLENESS Habitat, L.] eaſi- 


neſs to be ſpoken to, or of addreſs, gen 
tleneſs, courteous or kind behaviour. 
AFFEC T ION [Wich Nazuralifts} a 
quality or property of ſome natural being. 
AFFECTION [in a Legal Senſe? ſig- 
nifies a making over, pawning or Morte 
gaging a thing, to aflure the vayment 
of a ſum of money, or the charge of 
ſame other duty or ſerviee.. 
AFFECTIONATENESS, fulneſs of 


 &STIVA'TION, a dwelling or reſi 
3 5 8 ; | 


ob a Bos 83 "AFFECTIONS 


trates and runs through allthings, and per- 


Plenum, which has been proved an 11. 
poſſibility, by many infallible reaſons and 


off; ſo we alſo do agree to call that 


* 
—— p r 


be per- 


4 * 
r 


 ZVITER'NI[among the Roman er- 


* 
. . 
REI xc 4 PAS. AIRFRCC IRGC DIES HOPE perf. =. 


Metaphpſickt] are Unity, Truth and Good. 


ei 
PF 
*Metaphyſicks] are predicated of it wit! 


— * 


tliſtinguiſhed into 5 
Primary AFFECTIONS of Being [in 


peſe, a f 
4 United AFFECTIONS of Being ( in 
Metaphyſicks] are ſuch as are predicated 


of Being, ſingly and ſolely, and are con- 
vertible with it, without any conjunction; 
as every Being is good, and all good we 
Seng. | 
4 united AFFECTIONS of Being [in 
-2 disſuncti ve term, and by taking in both 
. of the ſentence are coeprtidls 
with it, as nes. | 
contingent, and whatſoeter is either ne- 
geſſary or contingent is a Bei 


eing. 
AFFECTIONS of Body {wich Natw 
ralifts] certain modifications of a body, 


occaſioned or introduced by motion, by 
ſo and ſo diſp ; 

 AFFECTIONS of the Mind, are what 
are commonly called paſſions. | 


"  AFFVANCE {with Diviner] fignifies 


an acquieſcgnce of the mind, by which 
4 8 againſt all unneceſſary 


doubts and fears, upon account of the 


divine all- ſufficiency in general; but | 


with a more ſpecial eye. to knowledge, 


__ wiſdom and providence. | | 
_ © AFFIDA'TION, a mutual fidelity be- 


1 7 * » 


tween one perſon and another, I. | 
_ © AFFIDAVIT Ii. e. he has plighted 


his faith or ſworn] a depoſition, or the 
wwitneffing a thing upon oath. | 
To make AFFIDA'VIT {[ Term 


| to ſwear to the truth of a thing before 


a magiſtrate. 


people called Quaker ſignifies a ſolernn 


declaration in judicial way, which by 
act of parliament is indulged them in- 


5 - ftead of taking an oath, as other perſons 


do, and is in all matters of meum and 
tuum or right, obligatory and valid, but 
In criminal cauſes of no force. 


AFFIR'MATIVE Heretic {in the 


 Popiſh Law| ane who owns the errors 
he is charged withal, and maintains the | 
ſame in his examinatian with firmneſs 


and reſoJution. 
AFFIX ION, a fixing or faſtening to. 
AFFLA*TION, a blowing or breath<- 
ues A. 1 
_*bFFLA'TVUS, a hlaſt or inſpiration, 


a bowing or br&athing upon. L. 
 AFFL CT'EDNESS [of te, L 


Ant eſt} atFiftion. 
> ia FLUENCY ſafiuentia, L.] abun- 
5 2 Kore, plenty, wealth. 


Being is eber neceſſary or 


* of which the body comes to be 


1 a fight 


| 


' 


| 


| 
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© AFFECTIONS [with Husain, are | flowi 


trix, and comes away 


* 


[ 


* - 
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| ing to, inereaſigg g 
AF'FLUENTNES " [ffinentia, L.] 
great oy 5 5 
AFFRAY' {probably of Hrayer, F.] 
n two or more parties. 
AFFRA'Y + Lin Common Law) 
AFFRAIFMENT F is an affrightment 
put upon one or morę perſons ; which 
may be done by an open ſhew of vio- 


lence only, withour either a blow pow | 
© 


or a word ſpoken; as if a man uld 
appear in armour, or with weapons not 
uſually worn, it may ftrike a fear into 
ſuch as are unarmed, and therefore is a 
common wrong, and is enquirable in a 
Courr-Leet; but differs from an aſſault, 
becauſe that is a particular injury- 
 AFFREIGHT'MENT | of fretement, 
hiring or fraighting, F.] the fame as 
affr etamentum- | | 1 
AERE SH {of frazs, F.] freſhly, anew, 
R— over again. i | 
 AFFRONITRE (affronitum, L. of 
*Az:s froth, and i, Gr. nitre} the 


ſpume or froth of nitre. 


* 8 


An AF FRONT“, an injury done ei- 
ther by words, bad uſage, or blows," F. 
APFRONTEE Cin Heraldry] facing, or 
fronting one another. b 
AFFRONT'IVENESS, abufiveneſs, 
offenſiveneſs. 8 8 
AFFUL'SION, a 3 upon. 
AFTER Birth a ſkin or mem- 
AFTER Burden ) brane in which the 
Felus or child is Wrap in the Ma- 
er the birth of 
the child. | 
AFTER Pains, pains felt in the loins, 
groin, Sc. after the birth is brought 
away. Es | 
AGALA'XY (agalaxia, L. of A 
dei ws Gr.] want of milk to give ſuck 
With. f a ff 1 
A'GAMIST Cagamur, L. of 2am, 
Gr.] an unmarried perſon; a batchelor 
or widower, | FN 
AGAPÆ AH Gr.] feaſts of cha- 
rity in uſe in the firſt age of chriſtianity, 
celebrated in memory of Chrift's laſt 
ſupper with his apoſtles, at the time 
when he inſtituted the Eucharift. 


Theſe feaſts were celebrated uſually 


after divine ſervice, the 
regation eat- 


in the eyenin 
Chriſtiang of the ſame co 


ing together in great ſimplicity and uni- 


on, what every one had beg with 
them; there being no diſtinction be- 


tween the rich and the poor; and after 


having eaten a frugal and moderate ſup- 
per, they communicated of-the bread 251 
wine, and gave each ojher the Pic of 
But 


1 
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4 


began 
abus d, as the apoſtle Faul complains in | 
| BE * . Sole the Silver, the Brazen and the 


1. Cor; / I. 21. 


. 38 
Again, the poets diſtinguiſm the age 
of the world into four periods; the 


# 4 
8 


AGAFEE (ayanh, Gr. j charity, kind Fan age; the Golden Agr was ia e 
ivi TT reign of & 


AGE |\probably.of apa, Sax. i. e. al- 
ways} the whole continuance of a man's 
life; alſo the ſpace of an hundred years 
compleat; alſo a certain ſtate or por- 
tion of the life.of man, whiet is divided 
into four different ages, as Infancy; 


| Youth; Manhood, Old Age, F. 


Infancy or Childhood, extends from 
the birth to the fourteenth year. | 
Youth, or the age of puberty commen- 
2 fourteen, and ends at about twen- 
ty Ae Ve. {> : 

+ Manhood, terminates at fifty. 

Old Age, commences from fifty, and 
extends till the time of death. 

Old AGE | flieraglyphically) was re- 
preſented hy a raven, becauſe that bird 
lives a great while, and therefore to re- 
preſent a man dead in a very old age, 


the Egyptians painted a dead raven. 
A [of the World | are certain pe- 
riods or limits of time, which for the 


convenience of chronology and hiſtory 
are diſtinguiſhed, by thoſe accidents and 
revolutions that have happened in the 
world; the generality of chronologers 


agree in making ſeven ages or periods: | 


I. From the creation of the world to 
Noah's flood ; which contains 1656 


years. | 

II. From Noab's flood to the birth of 
Abraham, which contains 382 years. 

UL From Abraham's birth to the de- 
parture of "Moſer and the children of 
Iſrael out of opt, which contains 550 


years. | 9 80 5 

IV From the Iſraelites going out of 
Egypt to the building of So/omon's tem- 
ple, which comains 479 years. 

V. From the laying the foundation of 


the temple to the reign of Cyrus in Ba- 


by/on , which contains 493 years. 

VI. From the reign of Cyrus to the 
coming of Chrift, which contains 338. 
VII. From the birth of Chriſt to the 
preſent year 1736, the whole from the 
ersation of the world, to this year 1736 
makes 3789 years. | N 
The chronologers da pretty general- 
by agree, as to the dividing the time 
rom the &reation imo feven periods or 
ages, yet they differ as to the time con- 
tained in theſ 
rcau in his hiſtory of the 


er 


: 


| time had commerce with the Egyprians, ' 


> periods: S0 that Cheve= | 


i 
l 


q ces. [ N | 3 
It is not improbable, but that this no- 
tion of the four ago. was taken from the 
hiſtory of the gol 


had it from them. | + uns; 5 
AGFENCT L agence, F. J acting, ma- 


ENS Sas ar 
GENUINE (or third Night, apnhineg 
Caæ. ] a perſon that comes to an houſe 
as a Buelf, and lies there the third nights 
after which time he is looked upon a 
one of the family; and if he breaks tha _.. 
king's peace, his hoſt was to be atifwer-} 7 
able for him See Hogenhine. 5 | 
AGENT, a factor or perſon whiodoes 
buſtneſs Ee another; pdt 
AGENT. Foſs] 4 reſident or un- 
der embaſſador that takes care gf the 
affairs of his king or prince in a foreignt 
court. SR: oh 
| AGENT (with Philoſophers is that 
by which any thing is affected. 
AGENT (in Theology} it is ſtrenuouſ: 
ly difputed among divines whether 
man is an agent or” patient, 7. c, whe- 
ther it is purely in his power to do or | 
refuſe any particular act, and thereby x 
render himſelf accountable or not at te 
day of judgment, for what he has ated - * 
or done in this life. 5 : 
GENT. (in Phyſicks] that by which 
a thing is done or effected, or which \ 
has a power by which it acts on ano- 
ther ER —_— ſore change in ano- 
ther by u Action | 
Natural + AGENTS {with Scholafs 
Phyſigal S tits} are ſuch as are im. 
mediately determined by, the author of 
nature to produce certain effects ; but 
not the contrary thereto, as fire whick 
7 heats, but does not cool. | 


„„ Mt ed * 


Free ꝛ AGENTS [with Keef 
oluntary d ticks] are ſuch as may 


NICE. 


2 


] equally do any thi or the contrary 


2 IF 


. ſupply t 
. waſted by the animal actions. 


'a making honourable. 


the parhament army. 


2 1 
5 * 
* 


or oppoſite of it; às acting not from any 


predetermination but from choice, ſuch | 
the mind is ſuppoſed to be, which may 
either v or il the ſame thing. 


_ * Univocal AGENTS {with Naturaliſts]- 


are ſuch agents as produce effects of the 
iame kind and denomination with them. 
Equivocal AGENTS [with Naturaliſtt] 


gare ſuch agents whoſeè effects are of a 


different kind from themſelves.. 
" AGGLOMERA'TION, a winding in- 
1717117 Ws San ve 
" AGGLU*TINANTS [in Medicine] 
ſtrengthening remedies, whoſe office and 
effect is to adhere to the ſolid parts of 
the body, and by that to recruit and 

— lace of what is worn off and 


AGGLUTINA'TION, a glueing to- 
ether. | a . | 


AGGRAN'DIZEMENT C aggrandiſſe- 


meant, F.] a making great; but more eſ- 
pecially in worldly condition or eftate, 


AG'GREGATE Caegregatum, L.] the 
whole maſs ariſing from the joining or 


collecting ſeveral things together. 


AG'GREGATED Flower (with Bo- 
taniſts] a flower which conſiſts of many 
little flowers, meeting together, to make 
one whole one, each of which has its 


Stylus, Stamina, and ticking ſeed, and 


contained in one and the ſame Cali x. 


AGGREGATION Cin Phyſec x] a ſpe- 


cies of union, by which ſeveral things 
which have no natural dependence or 


connection one with another, are col- 


lected together ſo as in ſome ſenſe to 
conftitute one. „„ 
AGGRILEVANCE [probably of ad 
and grief, Fr.] affliction, great trouble, 
wrong, injury. 0 
A'GILENESS {| 
neſs, activity. ; 
AIO {in Holland] a term uſed in 
merchandife, which ſignifies the diffe- 


8 rence in Holland or Venice of the value 


of current money and bank notes, which 
in Holland is often three or four per 
Cent. in favour of the note. 
AGIT ACTION {of beafts in the foreſt] 
anciently ſignified the drift of beaſts into 
the foreſt. 1 5 
AGITA”TORS lin the time of the 
civil wars in England, A. D. 1647, per- 
ſons choſen out of every regiment to 
ſit in council, and manage tlie affairs of 


AGNA'TION [C/ vil Jaw) that line of 
conſanguinity or Kindred by blood, which 
is between ſuch males as are deſcended 
from the ſame father. COS GE 
a AGNOMINA'T ION, a nick-name, L. 


itas, L.] nimble- ; 
Fee | waking drowſineſs, a diſeaſe wherein 


in ſome biſhopricks for the tapers in- 
churches, but this cuſtom was put down, 


[ 


„ 5 
AGONEA, ſacrifices" offer red for'good 50 
ſucceſs in buſineſ . 7: 

AGO NES Capitolini famong the Ro- 


mans] feſflvals held to Jupiter, as pro- 
tector or guardian of the capitol. At 
this feſtival poems were ſung or recited 
in honour him by the posts. 
""AGONIA: {of & neg. and 5 the ſe- 
men, Gr.] a defect of the ſeed. 7 
© To AGONLZ E { agontzare, L. of h 


vigor, Gr.) to ſtrive valiantly, to play 
| the champion. or Hara 


- AGOU'TY (in America] a little beaſt 
of the ſhape and ſize of a rabbet, which 
has no more than two teeth in each 
jaw, and feeds like a ſquirrel: But is a 
fierce creature, and when irritated, will 
— with its hind feet, and erect its 
FF nr rod is 095514 & | 
- AGREE'ABLENESS[qualit6 agrecable, 
F.] ſuitableneſs, pleaſantneſs, Sc. 
AGREEMENIT (in Common Lavo] a 
joining together or conſent of two or 


more minds in any thing already done, 


or to be done hereafter. 

AGRIONIA \ aypmwona, Gr. J a fo- 
lemnity obſerved in honour of Bacchus, 
which was celebrated in the night after 
the manner following. The women af- 
ſembled together and made a ſtrict ſearch 
for Bacchus, andafter ſometime of ſearch' 
not finding him, ſaid he was retired to 
the muſes, and had hid himſelf among 
them. This ceremony being over, they 


fell to feaſting, and diverting themſelves 
with propoſing riddles and cramp que 


ftions; and ivy being looked upon as 


ſacred to Bacchus, great quantities of 
it were uſed at this time. N 


A GROUND l(a-nund, Sax. ] upon 
the ground; alſo nonplus d, obſtructed. 
AGRYPNOCO'MA {of #1punriz,watch- 
ing, and xa, a deep fleep, Gr.] a 


the patients are continually inclined to 


Mleep, but ſcarce can ſleep, being affec- 


ted with a great drowſineſs in the head, 
a ſtupidity in all the ſenſes and faculties,. 
and many times a Delirium too. It is 
the ſame as Coma Vigil. IL. l 
AGUE TUR l.. 

- AGUILLANEU?F, the name of a cer- 
tain ceremony of the French Drutds, 
who, when cho were to go to gather 
miſletoe againſt New-Year's Day, walked 
about the fields adjoining to the foreft, 
crying out, A gui Van neuf, i, e. to the 


'| mifetoe the new year, to the miſletoe the 


e ſame name was ap- 


new year.” Alio 
ging which was uſed 


ply'dtoa ſort of b 


r dal hd Ps 
Ta A'GUIHSNESS 


, nnd an £2. fr fund anos 
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_ A'GUISHNESS [of aigu, F. ſharp) the | 
quality of an ague, coldneſs, ſhiyering- | 
e HOHDYDO Ws DIRT. 


AID 


neceſſary and urgent occaſion, either 
aſcertain'd wy cuſtom or ſpecified at the 
grant n 
Anciently an aid was due for knight 
ing the king's eldeſt ſon, both in Eng/and 
and France; alſo there was an aid granted 
upon marrying the gow. eldeſt daugh- 
ter, both in England and Normandy &e. 
but by a ſtatute made, call d the ſtatute 
of Weſtminſter in the reign of Edward I. 
it was ordain'd that it ſhould not be 
demanded till ſhe was ſeven years old, 
nor that aid for the kings eldeſt ſon 
that it ſhould not be levied till he was 
15 years of age. EL EATS ee 70 


It was alſo cuſtomary to grant an a 


in Feudal tennres for the ranſoming the 


chief lord, if he ſhould happen to be ta- of a nature proper to be aliment or fue 


ken priſoner, and accordingly when 
Richard 1. was taken priſoner 'by the 
emperor Henry IV in his travelling-thre* 
Germany incognito, was levied in En- 
gland an Aid of 20 ſhillings upon every 
knights fee for his ranſom. © 


- 


* = . a Fs 1 33 
his was ſometimes extended to re- 


deem the chief lords wife or eldeſt ſon. | 
way to every ſmall* impr 


There-was-alſo in ancient times an 
Aid levied for building and fortifying 
caſtles and on ſeyeral other occaſions. 

AID PRIER [1. e. Aid Prayer} a word 


made uſe of in pleading for a petition | 


in court, to call in help from another 
perſon who hath an intereſt in the thing 
conteſted. FFC 

AID of the king Lato term] is where 
the king's tenant prays aid of the king 
on account of rent demanded of him by 


% 


others; | 


AIDS {in Horſemanſpip]j are the afſift= | 
ances and helps that the horſeman gives 


an horſe, from the gentle and moderate 
uſe of the bridle, the ſpur, the caveſon, 


the poinſon, the rod, the action of the fi 
legs, the motion of the thighs, and the | 


ſound of the tongue. 7 
AIDS DE CAMP {of the king] cer- 
tain young gentlemen, whom the king 
appoints in the field to that office. 
AIGLET'TE {in Heraldry] an eaglet, 
or a young eagle, © 0 
AJ OURE {in Heraldry] fignifies ſome 
part of an ordinary that-is ſo taken away 
that the field appears; it is a French 
term, and is derived of jour a day or 
light, and ſignifies that the part which 
ſhould be covered by the ordinary is ſo 
tar expaſed to vic 


* 


— 


: | 4 tax 410 by the vaſſal to 
Ar DE S the chief lord upon ſome || \ 


* 1 EY - 


. gy” A tz 
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Aiguiſſe, ſigniſies a 5 8h 
ving two angles at 85 ©L 
jj cut off, ſo asto terminate in 
points; but it is not like the 
Croſs Fitchee, that goes tapering wa 
5 degrees to a (ſharp point, 785 ths 
Croſs Aiguiſce has only an obtuſe point 
made by taking off the angles.” 

AIR Laer, I. of anp, Gr. of rg 4 f 
becauſe it is always flowing, or as others 
from 6 as others fay of 
PR, Heb. light] is generally underffoor 
to be that fluid in which we breathe; . 


* 


and the earth is encloſed, and as it We 
Wrapped up. 3 ; . 414 Al's 
All common air is impregnated with 
a certain vivifying ſpirit” which is abſu- 
lutely neceſſary to the preſervation and 
conti nuance of animal life. ETD. 
This vvifying ſpirit is inſammable hr 


to fire, and is pads of being aduſt o 
conſumed thereby; for this ſpirit is ac 
tually deftroy'd' by being caus d to pais 
hrough the fire and the air which Nap 
been ſo burnt (as has been prov'dby 


experiment) will deaden red hot toals 
and extinguiſh flame, and deſtroy life 


The particles of which air conſiſt give 
* 2 0 ; 
: n, and 
move readily and freely among one ano- 


ther, and this is a proof that air is 4 


fluid. 448, 1 Xs Jon. 
And as the preſſure encreaſes ſo'does- 
its denſity, and as the preſſure decreaſes 
it expands itfelf tete e 
AlR is found to have theſe ſix proper 
ties following 7 6h 
I. It is liquid, and cannot be con- 
geal'd like water. been OR 
2. It is much lighter than Water, but 


* 


yet it is not without its gravity, © © 
3. Ir is diaphanous, that is, it tranſs 

mits the lige. Ae SEG 

+ It can eaſily be condens d and rari- 


£4 


+ 
1 


5. It has an elaftick forces: 
6. It is neceſſary for flame and reſpi-. 
rue ss 5" een eee Ws 
I. It is much more liquid than water 
is, and cannot be congeal' d, and that 
for the reaſons folloWwWing 
© I: Becauſe it ſeems to have pores much 
larger, full of finer matter, of a very 
quick motion, whereby the particles of _ 
air are continually driven about; as it 
appears by this experiment, that if air 


be pent up in a veſſel, it is eaſily conden- 
ſed; whereas no perſon yet, by any In- 
vention, has been able to candeniſe Mater. 


N ; Ws 


The 5 1 
2. "I 
* . * 


: % 


% | 


2 a. Tho particles of air are very fine 
| 1 hom van ſo that they leave inter- 
= es between one another, and can ne- 


be formed into a cornpact body. 
TFiment to be 840 times heavier t 
from whence it will follow, that a cer- 
ain bulk of air contains in it 840 times 
fs homogeneous matter than an equal 
| k of water does; and this is the rea- 
_ fon why arr may be condenſed, but not 


III. The Air is Diaphanous, becauſe 
ing very wide pores, and ſeparable 
parts, it admits the matter whereof light 
- conſiſts through right lines. And hence 
* is, that not only the ſun and the pla- 
mer nos or refle& their light upon us, 
at alſo the fixt ſtars are (een by us at 
omen L But as deep. water 
not tranſmit all the rays which fall 
on it, becauſe the ſeries of light is in- 
8 ed by the motion of the wat 
rticles: ſo many of the rays, whi 
upon this prodigious bulk of air over 
us, muſt needs be broken off and inter- 
__  cepted before they reach us: which pro- 
=y may be the cauſe, that where the 
: ia clear, it is not quite tranſparent, 
butappears of a more blue and wateriſh 


colour. - 5 
IV. AIR is condenſed and rarefied, 
becauſe it conſiſting of branchy particles, 
Thoſe particles are ſcatter d by an extra- 
Ordinary quick motion, which is call'd 
Rerefattion, h | 
Again, they are eaſily thruſt into a 
leſs compaſs, while their branches are 
driven t r, and cloſe one with 
another, and thereby cruſh out the li- 
quid matter which lay between them; 
and this is call'd Condenſation. 


- Thereare a multitude of experiments | 


to prove this; as there are a fort of 


gens, into which ſuch a quantity of air | 


may be forc'd, as to ſhoot out a leaden 
bullet with great violence. a 
* /V. Thar the air has an elaſtick force, 
chat is, that it has a power to return to 
the ſame ſtate, and re-occupy the ſame 
Mate which it fill'd before, whenever the 
force that cruſheth it into a narrower 
compaſs is removed, the beforemention- 
experiment does demonſtrate. _ 
VI. That AIR ir neceſſary for flame or 
reſpiration, 
go out, and air ſeems to have a nifrous 
. or ſulphurous matter in it, that the air 
which lies upon ſo many plants, animals 
and minerals, upon which the heat of the 
ſun continually operares and extracts a 


tod part of nem, muſt needs carry a- g 


L Water has been proves by exp | 
Air, 


Without air, flame and fire 


way with itinnumerable 
phur and volatile ſalts wherewith things 
abound, as chymical experiments de- 
8 ä * 5 7 2 g 1 P 
very time the air receiv'd into the 
lungs paſſes out of them, the vivifying 
ſpirit is either deſtroy d or left behind; 
and thence an animal will die as well 
for want of freſh air as by reaſon of the 
total want of air. 
It is computed that the quantity of vi- 
vifying ſpirit that is contain'd in a gal- 
lon of common air, will ſuffice one man 


for the ſpace of a minute, 
AIR {in chymzical wre- | 
6 ie bo expreſſed by one * 
of theſe characters | 
AlR in Horſemanſhip) is a cadence and 
liberty of motion that is accommodated 
to the natural diſpoſition of a horſe, that 
makes him work in the manage, and riſe 
with obedience, meaſure and juſtneſs of 
time. Others uſe the word air in a ſtrict 
ſenſe, to ſignify a manage that's higher, 
flower and more axtfully deſigned than 
the terra a terra. The walk, trot and 
gallop are not in the general accounted 
airs; others again uſe the word air for 
the motion of a horſe's legs upon a gallop. 
Ee {of air] briſkneſs, liveli- 
8. : 3 | 
High AIRS, are the motions of a horſe 
that riſes higher than terra a terra, and 
works at Curvers, Balotades, Croupades 
and Capriolt. Ts 


the ſix non-naturals. RR 
Innate AIR {with Anatomifts) is ſup · 
poſed to be a fine, aerial ſubſtanee, in- 
cloſed - in the labyrinth of the inward 
ear, and to miniſter to the due convey- 
ance of the ſounds in the ſenſory, 
AIR (with Muſicrans] fignifies the me- 
e the inflection of a muſical com- 
poſition. {by 


itio 5 

AIR PUMP, a machine or inſtrument 
contrived to extract or draw the air out 
of proper veſſels. See Pump. 
RY Meteors [with Aſtronomert] ſuch 
as are bred of flatulous and ſpirituous 
exhalations or vapours; as winds, c. 
AISLE' Lin Heraldry] ſignifies winged, 
or havin 67 F. ˖ | 
_ AISTHE'RIUM | of nhl, Gr. to 
| . ſenſory of the brain. 

To A E 5 of ace, pain or grief, or 
To ACH'E $ acian, Sax] to be pain- 
ful, to be pained, - 17 | 
be angry at, to have a mind to rebuke 
or cha one. - 4 ; 
ALA, the wing of a fowl. ,_ 

'S 
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particles of ſul- 


AIR {with ©byſicians] makes one f 


To have on AKING tooth at one, to 


1 
ALA [in Araromy]a tern uſed for fe- 
veral 2 of the body, which bear 2 
reſemblance to the figure of à wing, as 
the top of an auricle, Gee. 
ALABAS'TRA { with Botanifts) the 
buds or green leaves of plants which in- 
cloſe. the bottom of flowers before 
they are ſpr | 
ALAMO DE [A la mode, F. i. e. after 
the faſhion] a ſort of ſilk for women's 
aN 7 (Meraphorically] an 
AR aphorica any 
ALARUM 5 manner of ſudden noiſe, 
Gc. cauſing fear, fright or trouble; 
alſo a chime ſet in a clock or watch. 
ALAS'S {probably g. d. O me l{afſion, 


O tired me, L. or belas, F. I an inter- 


jection of complainr, 
moſt. beauriful ſhrub for hedges, of a 
lovely pron colour and bearing ſweet- 
ſcented bloſſoms. „ 
ALBER'GE C Botany] a ſmall forward 
peach of a yellow colour. _ . 
ALBIFICA'TION, a making white, a 
whitening, Z. 
; AL'BURN Colour, a brown. See Au- 
urn. . 
ALBUR'NUM [with Botanifts] is ef: 
teemed by ſome to be the fat of t 
that part of the trunk that is between 
the bark and timber, or the moſt ten- 
der wood, and is hardened after the 


ſpace of ſome years. : 
ALCADE Z a fort of judge or mi- 
ALCA'ID $ nifter of juſtice among 


hy Spaniards, much the fame as à pro- 


volt. | 5 
ALCAICK Verſes, Latin verſes that | had 


conſiſt of two dactyls and two trochees, 
ſo named of Alceus, the firſt inventor. 
ALCAICES, are of three ſpecies; the 
firſt conſiſts of two dactyls and two tro- 
a ; | 3 
ilium impoſitura cymbs. 
The ſecond dow x of Ge feet; the 
firſt of which is a ſpondee or iambick ; 
the ſecond an iambick ; the third a 
ſyllable; the fourth a dactyl; the 
a dactyl or amphimacer ; as Horace, 
Omnes codem Cogimur, omnium 
Verſatur urna, ſerius ocyus 
For exitura. : 
Theſe two are called Alcaick Datty- 
ligks; the three ſpecies has the firſt an 
Epitrite, the ſecond and third Choriam- 
dus's, and the fourth a Bacchus, as 
Cur timet flavum tiberim tangere ? cur 
W . an 
An ALCA'ICK Ode conſiſts of four 
Strophes, each of which contain four 
yerles, the two firſt are Alcatck ver ſes 


grief, So. 
ALATERNUS (with Boranifts] the | cle 


„arte, cujuus 


i 
auß 


lable 


of urine. 


ofthe fame kind; the third an Jambith 
Dimeter a, Ine no i. e. of four 
feet and a long ſyllable; the fourth ſs 
an Alcatck of the firſt kind. The Ab 
caick Strophe entire is as foilows, © 
 Omnes eodem cogimur, omnium © 
FVierſatur urna, ſerius ocyus © 
or exitura, & nor in etternum © 
| ilium i tura cy. 
An ALCATD [in Barbary] the go ver- 
rio (with Chyniftr). 
wi ifts 
ALKALIZA'TION 5 the act of — 


pregnating 4 liquor with an alcaline 
0 of or pertaining to 


8 [of al an 9 — 

ia Or yuun, Of +; to t 
metals] ie Mbit pare of chymi 
that teaches the tranſmutation of m 
tals, and making the Grand Elixir dr 
Philoſophers ſtons, according to the cant 
of Adeprifts. wo ies no 
more than bare chymiſtry without the 


addition of the Arabick particle ah — 


which they will necds have to ſignify 4 
wonderful virtue here; fore have de- 
find this ſtudy of Alchymy to be ars fine 
incipium eſt mentiri, metiuns 
laborare, & finis mendicare, i. , an art 
without art, which begins with lying, 
is carried on with labour, and ends in 
beggary. And thus it was found to his 
ſorrow by Fenotus, who having ſpent 
his whole life and fortune in this art in 
vain, died in an alms-houſe at Yverdon 
in Switzerland, and was us d to ſay, thar 
he an enemy he did not dare openly 
to attack, he would recommend the fty- 
dy of alchymy to him. * - 
ALCOcHO DON | with Afrologers ] 
i. e. the giver of life or years, the pla: 
net which bears rule in the principal 
places of an aſtrological figure when a 
perſon is born; ſo that his life may be 
expected longer or ſhorter according tq 
the ſtation, Sc. of this planet. * 


ALCMANIAN Verſe, a forrof ver: 


compos d of three dactyls 


9 4 ; N 5 
 Munera, lætitiamque Dei.” _ + 
ALCOLE'TA, the tartarous ſediment 


ALCO/RAD [with Afrologers] a eon 
1 of light in n 5— : 

 AUDER tree [alvon, Sax. aluus, — 
a tree well known, delighting ta grow 
in watery, boggy places. 


ALE COST, an herb. 


ALE-DRAFPER, a yidtualler or ale 
houſe keeper, is 


ALE: 


3 * 7 
1 * 
8 e F * *. 
% * ERS ad 


— 


W I. 


„ ALESTRRE, a may pole, becauſe the 
Sountry people drew much ale there; 
4” nat properly the common may Dafe⸗ 

But rather à long ſtake drove into the 

ground with a WTR is that ale was 

Ae d Candend, of . and e t 
LA , of a and io to 

. ceaſe, g. d. without repulſe] the we” 

ter of Acheron and Night, or Pluto and 

Freſerpine, and one of the furies of hell. 
"" ALECTORRIA » { *Anxrwpie, Gr. ] 
capon ſtone; a ſtone Shout: the. bigneſs 

of a bean and of a cryſtal colour, found 
| Ar, maw or I or rather gall- 

r 

"AL RONiARet bare 
I. of 'A a, O AnixtTwp 4 
„ e eee r. divination] an 
*ancient divination, in which they made 
Uſe of 2 cock in diſcovering. ſecret and 
Unknown tranſactions of future events. 

„The method was this; they firſt wrote 

on the duſt the twenty four letters of 

the alphabet, and laid a grain of wheat 
er barley upon every oneof them; then 

Having prepared a cock magically, they 


— 


letters out of which he picked the corns 
being put together, were thought to 
declare whatever they had a mind to 


Ow. | 

© ALECTRYOMA'CHY L Ax e 
5 oy of dMixrup a cock and yexy a fight] 
the ſport of cock. fighting. TOY 
* ALEMBICK [with Chymzcal 
y - Writers] is expreſs d by this 


* 
- - 


A character. | 
....ALEM'BOT [with Paracelſians] 
_ ALEM'BROTH S the philoſophers 


falt, the key of art. Ty 
ALERT“ {of alerte, F. of ala, L. a 
wing Þupon the wing, briſk, chearful, 
rt. — . 5 g 
a0 ;EFRT'NESS [of ale, F. ala, L. a 
wingfperines livelineſs. 15 
... ALEXAN'DRINE [with Poets] a me. 
tre that conſiſts of two ſyllables more 
chan the commiqn Heroick or Pentame- 
Terz as, . „F 
* * The ſame the fate of arms and arts you'll 
find, 


ace deciin'd, 


Fe to expel or drive out and α evil 
a medicine to expel any ill humours out 

ALEXITERICUM (with Phyſicians ja 
preſervative againſt poiſon or infection. 
ALA faccharifera | with Botanifts] 
fſugar bearing ſea weed. By hanging in 


1 


e cock ſtone, or 


Tet him looſe among them, and thoſe 


They roſe with equal pace, with equal| 
ALEXIVCACON .[*anitizaxuy, of dn. 


AL | 
2 n 


as any prepared from ſugar canes. L. 
ALGAROT [Chymiftry] a preparation 
of butter of antimony, waſn d in a large 
quantity. of warm water till it turn to 
a white powder. It is otherwiſe called 
, nd apy oi. 
| ALGEBRAICAL Curve [in Geometry] 
is a curve of ſuch a nature, 4 
that the abſciſſes of it will N 
al ways bear the ſame pro- |-- 
portion to their reſpective 
ordinates; thus if the pro- 
duct of any Abſeiſſe, A. P. x. 
multiplied into the ſame quantity, P. 
will be always equal to the ſquare of the 
gorreſpondent ordinate, P. M. 2. yy, 
the equation expreſſing the nature of the 
curve will be px = yy, and the curve 
is the common 944 5 
- AL'GIDNESS [aggiditas, L.] coldneſs, 
chilneſs. . Fel 
. ALUGOL [in Aſtronomy] a fixed ſtar of 
the firſt magnitude in the conſtellation 
Perſeus, in longitude 51 degrees 37 mi- 
nutes, latitude 22 degrees 22 minutes, 
called alſo-Meduſa's head. 
AL'GORISM | with rs gs hog 
the practical operations in the ſevera 
parts of ſpecious Ar:thmetick ; alſo the 
practice of common Ariuhmetick, by ten 
numerical figures. A 
ALHANDAL Cin Pharmacy] the Ara. 
 bzan name of Colocynthis, as Trochiſcæ 
Alhandalt, are Trochees compoſed of Co- 
locynthit, Bdellium and Gum Tragacanth. 
ALIAS, a ſecond or further writ iſſu 
ed from the courts at Weſtminfter, after 
a Capzas iſſued out without effect. 
. ALIENA'TION, a making over, or 
giving the right and property of a thing 
to another; alſo the drawing away or 
eſtranging the aſſections of one perſon 
from another. | | 
ALIENATION Offce, an office to 
which all writs and covenants and entry, 
upon which fines are levied and recove- 
ries ſuffered, are carried, to have fines 
for alienation ſer and paid thereon. 
. . ALIENILO'QUY Calieniloguium, L.] a 
talking wide from the purpoſe, or not 
to the matter in hand. 1 
ALIF'EROUS [alifer, L.] bearing or 
having wings. SY 
„AL GEROUS [aliger, L.] bearing, 
carrying or having wings. 3 
To ALIGHT” 1 Sax.] to get 
off the back of an horſe; alſo to ſettle 
upon, as a bird. 25 | 
ALIMA [of à privative, and utc, 
Er. hunger] medicines which either 
prevent or aſſuage hunger. L. 


the air, this plant will afford repeated 


A'LIMENT 


| efloreſcences. of white ſugar, as.ſweet 


W „ EC” Op" 7 A ” 9 
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hs. + "TAS * 
 A'LIMENT [in a Hedicinal ſenſe} all þ ALL-GOOD, the herb mercury, or 


af that which may be diſſolved by the fer- | Good Henry. hobo 
, ment or natural heat of the ſtomach, | ALLA'Y, the tempering and mixture 
40 and converted into the juice call'd Chile, } of ot her metals with gold and ſilver. 

5 to repair the continual waſting of the] ALLBGORICALNESS [of allegor igue, 


Arts of the bod. F. allegoricus, L. of a\uryopmec, Ur. 
d N Calimentalis, L.] per . allegorical. 7 4 wig L 
taining to nouriſhment. = ; 'LEGORY [axxmpia, of d vue ano 
1 * ALIMEN'TARINESS[of alimentarius, | ther, and 4%eν I ſay, Gr.] a ſaying 


L.] 3 quality. N one thing, and meaning another. lt is 
ALIMENTARIT Duc Anatomy] that | a continued metaphor, in which words 
I part of the body through which food | there is - ſomething couched different 


paſſes, from its reception into the meuth | from the literal ſenſe, and the figurative 
to its exit at the anus, including the | manner of ſpeech is carried on through 
gula, ſtomach and inteſtines, Dr. Tyſon ; | the whole diſcourſe ; or it may be defi- 


alſo it is ſometimes -us'd for the Thora- | ned to be a ſeries or - continuation of 

bn cia afl. et  _ - | metaphors, as that allegory in "Horace, 
1 A LIFE DE Calipes, L. of ater a bird, Lib. 1. Ode 14. 

5 and x à foot] nimble, ſwift of foot. O navls referent in mare te novi fluc- 
7 ALIP'TERY Calipterium, L. of u tur, 8e. | 
Ty, Gr-] a place belonging to, or an | Where by the ſhip is meant the common 
's apartment in baths, Where perſons | wealth; by the waver, the civil war; by 
b were anointed. the port peace and concord; by the oars 
: ALUKALI| ſo called from the Arab:ick | ſoldiers; by the mariners; magiſtrates, &c. 
n particle a/ and Kali] an herb called o- | + ALLELU'JAH, the herb wood ſorrel, 
I therwiſe Salt—wort or Glaſs-wort, which | or French ſorrel - | 


's is a” kind of fea-blite, and one of the j ALLER [with ant ient Writers] a word 


| principal ingredients in e- laſs, | uſed to expreſs the up rlative degree, as 
] and attords a great quantity of this kind aller god the greateſt gooe. 
of ſalt, and is either fixed or volatile. ALLER SANS JOUK [Law phraſe} 
ALK ALI Saltf, are only acids con r. e. to go without a day] ſigniſies (o 


3 2 in eee molecules of pare + 50 3 3 court, another 
| and united with certain particles of oil | day of appearance being appointed. 
2 by the means of fire. a 1 „ ALLE'RIONS in Ha 1 
Fixt ALKALIES ſwith Chymiſt:]/aref dry j are ſmall birds painted 
A made by burning the plant Kali, &c. without beak or feet, like 
5 and having made a lixivium, or lee of | the martlet or martin O- 
| the aſhes, filtrating that lee, and evapo-{ thers ſay, they are like ea 
4 rating the moiſture of it by a gentle I gles: without beak or feet, 0 
heat, ſo that the fixt ſalt may be left at ſ fo called, becauſe they hade 
Y the bottom of the veſſel. - This fixt | nathing perfect but the 
5 falt being rendred very porous by the wings ; that they differ from martletr, in 
5 fire having paſs d ſo often through it an | that their wings are expanded and the 
its calcination, and probably by fixing | martlett are 3 alſo that they «- 
there ſome of its eſſential ſalt: and be · are not repreſented facing as the Alle- 
cauſs that many of the fiery particles do rien are as in the figure. | 3 
alſo ſtick in thoſe pores, when any acid ALLEY [ in a Garden a ftraight pa- 
liquor is mingled with it, cauſes a very | rallel walk, bordered or bounded on 
great ebullition or effſerveſcence. each hand with trees, ſhrubs or other 
Volatile ALKALIES [Chyniſiry] are low plants, as box, Sc. ſome diftinguiſh 
the volatile ſalts of vegetables, which | an alley from a path, in that an alley 
are ſo called becauſe they will ferment —— eee, enough for two perſons to 
eds How; 167 3 wt about; 5 


1 with acids. _ ran, 6 ; | 7 

ALL Cal, Sax.] the whole.”  ' {| © ALLEY, ina compartment, is an alley 
iT ALL [in names proper or common] | which ſeparates the fquares of à par- 
A ſeems to be derived from GSald, Sax. zerre. e 1 
£ old, according to the cuſtorn' of the Nor. Counter ALLEY, a little alley by the + 
> mans (4) being kquidatedinto 4 makes | ſides of à great one. \ 
au, as Auburn, antiently written Alv. | A Diagonal ALLEY, is one that cuts 
| 1 gs el Aunrcon, | ja ſquare, parrerre, thicket, Gc. from an E 
* WM ALLABORATENESS; a being well | Zle to anglimee. 
wrought, I 1 1 2 J | © Front ALLEY, is one which rumd fat 


ALLSEED, a plant ſo-called from its 
99 55 L 


fromthe front of a building. 
\ bounding with ſeed. ID; E 


LES © ö 
ER: > | 
* * " * 
I Q 


—— — 
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- ALLEY in Perſpective, is that which is | 
| larger at the entrance than at the iſſue, 
in order to make the length appear 
Rieter ee 

Tranſverſe ALLEY, an alley which 
cuts a front alley at right angles. 
An ALLEY I Ziczac, an alley which 
bas too great a deſcent, and by reaſon 
cf that is liable to be injured by floods, 
to prevent the ill effects of which it has 
uſually platbands of turf running acroſs 
it from ſpace to ſpace, which are of ſer - 
vice to keep up the gravel; alſo an alley 
in'a labyrinth or wilderneſs is ſe cal- 
led, which is formed by ſeveral returns 
of angles, in order to render it more 
+ phage and obſcure, and to conceal its 
iſſue. $5) 

ALLIED [alte, F. ] matched, united, 
alſo joined by league. | 1 
To AULIGATE [ alligatum, L. ] to 

2 d 5 "ES , i . * . vg 


to. | kd 
ALLIGdA “TOR, a kind of a Weſt Indi 
an crocodile, an amphibious creature, 
living both on land and water; they 
grow as long as they live, and ſome are 
18 feet in length, and proportionably 
large, they have z musky ſmell,fo ſtrong 
that the air is ſcented for an hundred 
paces round them, and alſo the water 
they lie in. FVV 
AL'LIOTH C Navigation] a ſtar in 
the tail of Urſa major, of much uſe to 
"navigators in finding out the laticude, 
the height of the pole, G %. » 
2 ALLO/DIUM| wil Law) a freehold, 
every man's on land or te that he 
poſſeſſes, merely in his ewn right, not 
'yeilding any ſervices to another, and is 
oppoſed to Frodum, 
ALLOW/ABLENESS J of allouèr, F.] 
9 allowable- | | 
;LO'Y „ [aloy, F.] a certain quan- 
ALLA'Y 8 tity or proportion of ſome 
baſer metal mixed with a finer or purer, 
and ſo the quantity of copper or ſilver 
that is mixed with gold, to make it of 
a due hardneſs for coining, is called the 
alloy of it; and if metal have more of 
this than it ought to have, it is ſaid to 
be of a greater or coarſer 1 
The quantity of alloy, for reducing 
pure ſilver to the ſtandard of the mint 
of great Britain, is 18 penny weight of 
alloy, to11 ounces two penny weight 
of ſilver, which makes one pound of the 
current coin. : i 885 
ALLUM I alumen, L. ] a mineral well 
known. | . 
FCaccharine ALLUM, a compoſition of 
allum, roſe water, and whites of eggs 
doiled to the conſiſtence of a paſte. 


| 


tha” 


MEE BS 


1 
neral ſtone, moſt commonly white, in 
clining to green, which riſes in threads 
and fibres, reſembling a feather. _ 
ALLUM { with Chy. | | 
mical Writers ] is ex- 'p 6) 
preſſed by one of theſe. it: 
characters. F 
ALLU”RINGNESS | of ad and lure] 
enticingnelſs. © _ N 
ALLU'SION, a ſpeaking a thing with 
reference to another; and ſo alluſion is 
made to a cuſtom, hiſtory, Sc. when 
any thing is ſpoken or written that has 
relation to it. | 
 ALLUSION I in Rherorick ] a dalli- 
ance or playing with words alike in 
ſound, but unlike in ſenſe, by changing, 
adding or taking away a letter or two. 
ALLU'SIVENESS | of alluſio, L. I the 
having an 4llufion to. . 
ALLU*VION Cin the Civil Law] an 
acceſſion or accretion along the ſea 
ſhore” or the banks of large rivers, by 
tempeſts or inundations. | 
ALLU'VIOUS | alluvius, L.] over: 
fowing- VVV 
Ay AUMA [of almut, of alendo, L. nou- 
ring, Sc. ] nouriſhing, foſtering, che. 
riſhing, as alma mater Cantabrigia, the 
foſtering mother Cambridge. - 23604 4: 
. ALMACAN'TORS | with Affrono- 
mers ] cireles of altitude parallel to the 
horizen, the common pole of which is 
in the Zenith. Arab. e 


ALMICANTERAHS, „ 
 ALMICANTURAHS 4 the ſame. 


an inftrument of box-or 
, With an arch of 15 degrees, 


maticians 
pear w 


for taking obſervations of the ſun at 


his riſing or ſetting, to find the ampli. 
tude, and thereby the variation of the+ 
compaſs. „ 25 ret 
ALUMANACE, diſtribution or num- 
bering. Arab. _ | 8 
ALMODA'RII { Law Term] lords of 
free manours, lords paramount. 
ALMOTN. See Frank Almorn. 
ALUMONARY 7 office or lodg - 
AU MRR ings of the almoner, 
alſo the place where alms are given. 
AL'MOND [ amygdala, L.] a ſort of 
nut well known. : 
ALMOND Frrnace [with Refiners] 
furnace for ſeparating all ſorts of me- 
tals from cinders, pieces of melting pots, 
and other refuſe things. Ng 
ALMONDS: of the. Throat, are the 
landulous ſubſtance, placed on each 
ide the Uvula at the root of the tongue, 
reſembling two kernels; theſe receive 


the Saliva or ſpittle from the brain, 


Humoſe ALL UM, æ ſort of ſaline mi 


diſperſe it to the tongue, jaws, 5 


ca 


' > ALMACAN'TOR SHaf [ with Marke: - 


* v5 «mwiae © O 


8 * — 
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and gullet, #0 meiſten them, and make 
them ſlippery. Theſe being inflam d 
and ſwell d by a cold, Sc. ftraighren 
the paſſage of the throat, and render it 


painful and difficult to ſwaltow even 


the ſpittle. This is called a ſore Throat, 
and by ſome the falling of the almonds of 
the ears. ES 

ALMOND free, a pretty tall tree re- 
ſembling a peach tree, one of the firſt 
trees that bloom; its flowers are penta- 
petalous, and ranged in the roſe man- 
ner, are very beautiful, of a purple red, 
colour, and make a fine ſhew in a gar- 


den. Theſe trees grow. frequently in 


Germany, France, and the neighbouring 


countries, eſpecially in the Holy Land, 
near the river Fordan, and the Jordan 
Almonds are efteemed the beſt; the piſti! 
of the flower becomes a fleſhy fruit, 
which contains a ſeed, which is the 4 
mond, and which drops out when it 
comes to maturity; it is of two ſorts, 
the ſweet and the bitter. | 
1 
ALM NER S, of the king, Sc. whoſe 
office is to take gare of the diſtribution 
of alms to the poor, to viſit the ſick, to 
receive all things given in alms; alſo 
forfeitures by miſadventures, and the 


goods of ſelf.murtherers, (ce. | 


an eccleſiaſtical officer Greeks ] 
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with a ſtrong and audible voice. 
ALFHABHT (in Polygraphy} a dupli- 
cate of the key of a cypher, which is. 
kept by each of the parties who corre 
ſpond together. Biel Ds 
- ALPHE'TA [Astronomy] a ſtar of th 
ſecond magnitude; alſo called Lucida 
Corona. 5 1 
ALT Cin Muſick) kigh, ſee Alto. 
AL'TARS ray, of altut, high, or 
altitudo, L. J height, becauſe they were 
uſually erected in high places} the an- 
cient heathens, when they offered ſa- 
crifice to the celeftial deities, erected 
their altars on the brows or tops 
mountains; and when they ſacrificed 
to the terreſtrial deities, to whom they 
aſcribed the care and tuition of the 
earth, they erected their altars on the 
plain ſuperficies of the earth; but when 
they ſacrificed to the infernal deities, 
they did ĩt in grotto's, caves, and other 
gloomy recoſſes. 120 AER” 
AL/TAR of Protheſis | among the 
a ſmall preparatory. altar, 
whereon they bleſs the bread before 
they carry it to the altar, where they 
perform the 773 + | 
AL'TERABLENESS [of alterare, L.] 
liableneſs to be altered. „ 
AL'TERANT Calierans, L.] a pre 


* 


ALMOST CAlmæyr, Sax.] for the|perty or nower in certain medicines, by 


moſt or greateſt part. 
ALMS {['Exanuooury, Gr.] that which 
is Fav ven to the poor. | 
AL EOH { Almerfeoh, Sax. ] 
alms money, Peter - pence, anciently 
paid in England to Rome, by our Saxon 
anceſtors on the firſt of Auguſt, called al- 
ſo Romeſcor, Romefeoh and Heorthpenny. 
ALMUCAN'TERS. See Almacantars. 
AL'MUG Tree, a ſort of fine wood 
growing on mount Lebanon. N 
ALOES PAN, Gr.) the gum or juice 
of a tree growing efpecially in Egypr. 
 Hepatick ALOES, is ſo called from be 
ing of the colour of the liver. 15 
Succotrine ALOES, is ſo called from 
Socotra, an iſland near Tanquebar in E- 
thiopia. | IS 
Caballing ALOES, is ſo called becauſe 
uſed by 
coarſer ſort, + | | 


which they induce an alteration in the 
body, and diſpoſe it for health and-re- 
covery, by correcting ſome indiſpoſition 
without cauſing any ſenſible evacuation. 
ALTERA'TION {| with Naturaliſts] 
that motion whereby a natural body is 
changed or varied in ſome circumltan- 
ces from what it really was before, tho 
as to the nature and bulk, they appear 
to ſenſe the tame. | . 
_ To ALTERN'ATE | alternare, L. Ito 
do by courſe or turns, as an alternate 
office, i. e. an office which is diſcharged 
by turns. | | TR 
ALTERNATE Leaves [of Plants] are 
thoſe where there is a correſpondence 
between the ſides of a branch; the 


other. 


arriers on horſes; it is the] ALTERNATE Angler: [iv Gromerry] 


| 5 two equal angles niade hy 
aden roc neg. ande Gr. the 1 Z a line cutting r paralleis 
word} hereticks who deny'd that Feſus YL i and makes thoſe parellel 


Chrift was the eternal word. 
A LOGY Li, Gr.] unreaſonable 
neſs, eſpecially in eating. 7 
ALOPECIA (At el, of A hben, à 
fox, Gr. the fox evil] @ diſeaſe called 
the ſcurf, when the hairs fall from the 
head by the roots. 1 


aLOUD (of ploud, Sar. ] loudly, : Ae by 


. the ons on one fide and 
the other on the other, as x and u, 2 and 
y are alternate angles. 

o portion [with Geo- 


ALTERNATE 
metriczans] is when in any ſet of propor · 
tionals the antecedents are compared 
together, and the conſequents together. 


ALTER 


of 1 ; 


leaves of the one following thoſe of te | 


AE. 
ALTERNA TIN by ſome Mathem.] 
s uſed for the different changes and al- 

terations of order, in any number of 
things, as the changes rung on bells, Sc. 
. ALTERNATENESS 1 Er rag 
ALT ERN'ATIVENESS J a ſuc 
anion by courſe. 
N ERNATIVELY 
ment, F. by turns 
- ALTERNITY [atterniter L.] inter- 
changeableneſs. af 
.-, ALTFIL OQU ENCE [of altiloquens, 
ny Fare. loud or high. 


| [ aternative- 


LEILOQUIOUS- «{ altiloguns, L. ] 


** 


talking aloud; alſo of high matters. | 


*AL'FIL'OQUY- [arioguruem, L. ] loud 
talk; alſo of high things. 

AITIMET Y- {of alta high things, 
and metiri, L. to meaſure] a part of ge- 
cmetry that teaches the method of ta- 
king, and meaſuring heights, whether | 
acceſſible or inacceſſible. 

ALT! 'SONOUS [altiſonus, L.] ſound- 
ing high, loud, ſhrill, clear, Ge. a 

ALTIT II DE of The Pole in Aftro- 
| nomy and Geography] is the height or 
number of degrees, that the pole in any 
latitude is rais d or 54 19 above the 
horizon. 

ALTITUDE of a Triangle [in Geo- 
metry] is the length of a right 

line let fall perpendicular 
from any of the angles on the 
: fide oppoſite to that angle 
from whence it falls, and 

may be either within or 
without the triangle, as is 
e by the prick d lines in the fi · 

gute annex d. 

gn ICE of-a Rhombus ſin Ge! 
N 3411; meary} or of a Rhomboides, | 
5 is a right line let fall per: | 

Pendicular from any angle 

on the oppoſite. ſide to 

| that angle, and i it may be either within 

or without the figure, as the prick'd lines 
in the figure annex'd. 


—_ 


© ALTITUDE with Aftronomers ] the 


height of the ſun, moon, planets, or 
point of che heavens comprehended be- 
tween the horizon and parallel circle of 

altitude, or between the ſtar or aſſigned 
point in the heavens and the horizon. 

ALTITUDE in Coſmagraphy] is the 
perpendicular height of a body or ob- 

Jject; or its diſtance from the en 
upwards. | 

Meridian ALTITUDE of the Sun, an 

arch of the meridian, contained be- 
tween the ſun and the horizon, when 
the ſun is in the meridian. 
Aßpparent ALTITUDE ef the Sun, Nec. 


Tuc ALTITUDE 


in Aſtronomy] is what it appears to our 
ſervation. 


5 


ee Ny 


AM 
| Real ALTITUDE >» ſin Arenen 
that from which 
the refraction has been ſubſtracted. 

ALTITUDE of the. Equator I Aſtron.] 
the complement of the altitude of the 
pole to a quadrantof a circle 

ALTITUDE ſin Otiche] is the per 

ndicular ſpace of place betwixt the 


| | pen and the ayes * height of the viſual 


point above the baſe. : 
ALTITUDE of a Figure [with — 
metrician?] the ee diſtance 
between the vertex and the baſe 

ALTITUDE of Motion [Mechanicks) 
the meaſure. of any motion counted ac- 
cording to- the line of Anion of the 
moving force. 


AT, 1'DELS — 


Ewith Chyme/ts] a 
| fort ot pots uſed I 
in ſublimations; 
they have no bot-. / 
toms, and are fit - 
ted into one ano 
ther, as many as Bt 
there is occaſion. 
At the bottom, 
in the furnace, 
there is a pot 
holding the mat · 
ter that is to be 
ſublimed, and at 
the top there is 
a headto receive 
the flowers that ſublime up thither. 

ALU'MINA'TED 5 neee 05 T 
done with alum 

AM Som, Sax.) as Lam. wind 

AMA BILITY {amabilitas, L.] amia- 
bleneſs, lovelineſs. 

To wave a naked Sword AMAIN, is 
as much as to command nen ſhip to 
lower her topſaill. 

AMAL GAM 5 [of aua together, 

AMAL'GAMA. 2- and ve, to join, 
Gr. ] a maſs of mercury — and 1 in- 
corporated with ys: metal. 

AMALGAMA 4 
[ with Chymical Abi. 
ters] is e 
by one of theſe cha · 
racters. 

To AMAL'GAMATE,. is to mix mer 
cury with gold, ſilver, Se. to reduce it 
into a kind of paſte, to be uſed in gild- 
ing, Sc. or to change it to an pe pa- 


ble powder; alſo to moiſten any thing | 


into a ſoftneſs, eſpecially for a medici- 
nal uſe, this operation is e uy 
chymiſts by letters AAA. 
AMA*RULENCE {amaralentin, 5 | 
bitterneſs. 
 AMATOR'CU LIST {amatorcilur, L. 
a trifling 


_ 
— 


5 | 5 


2 trifli n eral lover. 
An Eller ORT re L.] a 
philter to cauſe. 
 AMAXO'BIANS eee apano 
a people who had neither houſes nor 
tents; but dwelt in chariots.” Ant. Grogr.. 
AMA'ZEDNESS. fof a and _— , 
Sax.) the being amazed, aſtoniſn 
AMA ZONs, a certain warlike 8 
of women of Sarmatia on tlie river 
Thermodon : who, as it is related, did 
not permit men to live among them 
but once a year; and if by the conver- 
ſation they had with them they brought 
forth male children, they are reported 
to deſtroy them as ſoon as born, but 
preſerv'dthe females very carefully and 
trained them up to arms. 
They kept the left fide of their boſom 
. having burnt that breaſt 
that it ht . 
hw” in the drawing: their bow, but 
made uſe of the right in ſuckling thegirls.. 
They are reported to have extended 
their empire as far as Epheſus in Alia 5, 
but penetrating into Europe were de- 
feated by the Athenians, under the corn- 


mand of The eas ol hh 


AMBA'GES, Abitrumbühtbndr long 
detail of Words remote from the true 


ſcope ot the matter ; a compaſs or fetch. AMBILOOUT 


about of words; a tedious Ph IDEs, 
. 1] fun 
[ 0 A full 

of far«feteh'd ſpeeches. Ny 115 | 
AMBER [Zn ,, Gr.) a ſort of hard 
gum of a bright yellow colour, of which 
there is good ftore in Fruſſia. It is ſaid 
to grow like coral on a. rock in the 


North Sea, and being broken off hy the | | 


waves is caſt up on the ſhores and into 
the harbours. /itty'and others will have 
it a reſinous juice iſſuing from old pines 
and firs, and being diſcharged into the 
ſea, and having undergone there ſome 
alte ration is thrown on the ſhores. 


Others ſuppoſe it a bitumen trickling in- 


to the ſea from e ſources. 
AMBER r NN ce 
AMBER GRIS dick en melts al · 
moſt like wax, of an aſh or greyiſh co 
Jour : it is uſed both by apothecaries 
as a cordial, and by perfumers as a ſcent. 
It is found in ſeveral parts of rhe 
ocean. upon the coaſts of r and 


on the Indian ſhore. 


Some imagine it to be i motion of 


wax and hney, which being hardened 


by the ſun and falling into the ſea is 
there pap to perfe Aion; this-opini- 
on 1s the more probable in that an eſ 
fence much reſembling it. may be ex. 


enen from a compoſition of wax and 


an impediment to | 11 


A N 


hony > and this opinion ene ee PIT 
ther ſupported in that large pieces have 
been found before it has arrived at its 
full maturity, Which being broke had 
wax. and hon) in the middle of them. 
Liguid AMBER, is a ſort of native 
ba lſam or reſin, reſembling turpentine, 
clear, of colour reddiſh or yellowiſh, of 
a pleaſant ſcent, 0 like that of am- 
bergreaſe. 

O:l of AMBER, is a fine yellow tranf 
parent, ponderous « oil, procuredafter the 
ſpirit, by augmenting the degree of fire. 

Spirit of AMBER, is an acid liq] 
drawn from amber, ox, by: pulverizing 
diftilling i in a ſand 

AMBIDEX'T 


1 on 2 5 ſides. 
AMBIDEX/TEROUSNESS._ (of m 
79% L.] the uſing of both hands 4 


AM'BIENT air [with Naturalifif the 
encormpatieg air, ſo called by way of 
eminency, becauſe it ſurrounds all 
things on the ſurface of the earth, 

AMBIEN J Zodie, [with Philoſopherr] 
the ſame as circumambient bodies; na- 
tural bodies that happen to be placed 
e 

'OGY ambilagium, 
5 br wr 2 
double ſpeaking. 

- AMBIL'OQQUOUS ambiloguus,; 234 
double ton , ſpeaking doubtfully. , 

AM” BIT of a ent (with Geametri- 
cians] the ſum of all the boundingres 
encompaſſing lines that encloſe it. 

AMBITIOS'ITY [ ambitiofs far, L J am 
bitionſneſs. : 

AMBITIOUSNESS [of ambitious, Fr. 
ambitioſus, L.] arnbition, aſpiring mind, 
diſpoſition or quality. - , ' 

M'BLE {with Horſemen) is Sh 3 
or going of a horſe; the motion of which 
is two legsof a ſide, raiſed andſerdown 
together, after which the two legs of 
the other fide riſe, and come don in 
the ſame manner; each ſide obſerving 
an alternate courſe. 

AMBLE free. {with Horſemen) ahorſe 
is faid to amble free, that goes a good* 
8 when led by the halter in a _ 8 

AMBLYOPLA - {of 4 ban "Orr 
duineſs or dirnneis of ficht, — ke 
object is not clearly diſcœrn d, at what 
diſtance ſoever it be placed. 95 

AMBRA {ambpa. Sax. amphora, La 
a veſſel among the Saxons. It contained 
a certain meaſure . but ter, meal, 
beer, GS. 

AMBRO'SIACK e e ee 1 be: 
longing to or of the quality of ON 


X'TER, a * provaricator, 2. 


5 F 


ARO SAN Office [of st. Ambroſe 
uſed in the church of Milan. 

- A'MBRY, a cupboard or ſafe for keep. 
ing cold viftuals to be-given.to the poor; 


8 8 and all things belonging to houſe- 
keeping are preſerv'd. | 
4A ACE [q. d. ambo, 7. e. aces, 
ambeſa, F.] two aces thrown at one 

tine by dice. 3 

- AMBULA'TION, a welking. L. 
_ AMBULATORY [ amdbulatorius, L.] 
going or moving up and down, not bs 
ang fixed to any place; as Ambulatory 
Courts in oppoſition to Sedentary. 
 . © AMBURBIAL Sacrifices [among the 

- Romans] a ſolemnity of leading the beaſts 
round the city before they are ſacrificed. 
| AME (of 1 a veſſel contain - 
. ing 30 e each ſtoop ſeven pints 
| | Sow 7 meaſure. ES 
| » AME'NABLE [of amener, F.] tracta- 
| 'ble, that may be led or governed. 

_  AMEND'ABLENESS [of amendement, 
F. or emendabilis, L.] eapableneſs of be- 
ing amended. ; | | 
_ -AMENDE' {in French Cuſtoms] a mult 
or tary puniſhment, impoſed by 
the ſentence of the judge for any crime, 
falſe proſecution, or groundleſs appeal. 
AMENDE honor able, is where a per- 
Fon is condemned to come into court, or 
into the preſence of ſorne perſon injured, 
and make an open recantation; alſo an 
affliftive pain, carrying with it ſome 
note of infamy or diſgrace; as when the 
pe offending is ſentenced to go na- 
ed to his ſhirt, a torch in his hand, and 
a rope about his neck, into a church or 
before an auditory, and there beg par-. 
don of God, or the king, or the court 
for ſome delinquency. 
A METHI lin Heraldry}is the 
-purple colour in the coats of noblemen, 
Which is called purfrre in the coats of 
lower gentry, and Mercury in-thote of 
ſoverai rinces. See Purpure, 

AM STIZO'NTES (of Aue 
, Er. ] the beft ſort of carbuncles or 
rubies. 
AMFRACTUOSTITI 7 (of am. 

AMFR ACT'UOUSNESS 5 Fractuoſi. 
at, L.] fulneſs of turnings and ee 
XMIABLE Numbers in Arithmetick] 
are numbers that are mutually equal to 
the whole ſum of one another's aliquot 
parts, as the number 284 and 220 ; for 
the firſt number 284 is equal to the ſum 
of all the aliquot parts of the number 
220. The aliquot parts of which are 
110, 55, 44, 22, 11, 10, 5,4, 2, I; and 


820 is equal to all the aliquot parts of 


> _ Biſhop of Milan] a formula of worſhip | 


Alo a place where the arms, veſſels, | 


oF 
# > 
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| 234, Vz. 142, ZI, 4,2, BY „ 
AN ESS | amabilitat, L.] love 
lineſs; alfo friendlineſs. 066. 
AMNICOLIST {amnicola,L.]one that 
dwells by a river. © We 
AMNTGENOUS [ amnigenus, L.] born 
or bred in, of, or near a river. 
 AMO'MUM {with Ber ani/ts} the herb 
Our Lady's Roſe, or Roſe of Jeruſalem. 
A'MORIST {| amoroſus, L. J an amo- 
rous perſon. | OE EY 


gr «TE = 
AMOR'PHOUS [of amorphus, L. 12 i 


O, Gr.] without form or ſhape, ill. 


82 | 1 
| AORTIZA'TION „ [in Law] the 
AMOR'TIZEMENT & aftofturning 
lands into mortmain, i. e. of alienating 
or transferring them to ſome corpora. 
tion, guild or fraternity, and their ſuc- 
ceſſors. See Mortmain. x 
To -AMOR'TIZE {in Law] to make 
over lands or tenements to a corpora- 
tion, (gc. N | 
- AMPELODES'MOS [of 2, and 
dio uy, Gr. a band} an herb that the 
Siciliant uſed to tie their vine. 
AMPHIAR'”THROSIS Cof 4 ugi and dp 
Se a joint] a neutral oe dubious kind 
of : articulation, diſtinguiſhed from the 
Diarthroſis, in that it has no apparent 
motion, and from the Synarthroſes in 
that it is not abſolutely devoid of motion, 
AMPHIBIOUSNESS | of amphibius, Z. 
of zwupifi@-, Gr.) amphibious nature, 
—_— on land and in water, 
AMPHIBRA'CHIUS {of 4g; on both 
ſides and &pxyuc ſhort, Gr.] a foot in a 
verſe either Greek or Latin, that has a 
ſhort ſyllable before and after, and a 
AMPHIDROMPA ff ue of 
OMIA [dppidpuic Of A. 
ei popurty, Gr. to run 8 feſtival 
obſerved in Athens by private families 
upon the sth day after the birth of a 
child, it being the cuſtom for the goſſips 
to run round the fire with the infant in 
their arms; and then having delivered it 
to the nurſe, they were entertained with 
feaſting and dancing. | 9885 
AMPHIL'OGY {awuepnuyia, Gr.] an 


| 2 of ſpeech. 
AMPHIPROS'/TYLUS 2 [4pprmrporur 
AMPHIPROS'TYLE „G. j a 

term in Architecture, uſed of thoſe tera- 


ples in ancient times which had four 
columns or pillars in the , and the 
ſame number behind. . 

. AMPHYC'TIONS{ ſo called of Amphyc- 
tion the ſon of Helenut, who firſt infti- 
tuted them] magiſtrates of the ſupreme 


| tribungl af Greece, or the parliament. of 
USES 4 Gr eece . 


A'MOROUSNESS [of amoroſur, E.] 


r 


cut off; in 


„ NR SO 


© 1 N 
LEY 5 * 


AN 

Grcece: being che preſidents or the mem. 

bers Which we re ſent from the wed 

principal cities of Greece, who deter- 

mined both 9 7 and publ 1 

AMPLENESS { amplitudo, L.] large: 
neſs of extent. 


- 


To AMPLIF'ICATE '[amplificatum, 
Z. to amplify, An or enlarge. | 


Eaftern AMP. DE, is the diſtance 
between the point wherein the ſtar riſes 
and the true point of eaſt in which the 

uator and horizon interſect. . 

eftern AMPLITUDE, is the diſtance 


of the point wherein the ſun ſets, and 
bs true point of weft in the equinoc- 


I. | 

AMPLITUDE of the range of a pro- 
jectile, is the horizontal line, ſubtending 
the path in which it is move. 

AMPLI A'GOUS [amplivagus, L.]. 
that wanders wide, or far and near, 
that ſtretches out, far, having a large 


ſcope. _ Do e 

To AVU TIN E [amputare, L.] to 
f rdenigg, to lop or prune. 

AMSDOR'FIANS {of Amſdorf their 
leader ] a ſect in the ſixteenth century 
who maintained that good works were 
not only unprofitable, but even oppoſite 
and pernicious to ſalvation, _ 

AMrd' DAL [with Anatomi/ts] the 
almonds of the ears; the ſame as pa- 
riſthmiæ and tonſille. 

AMYGDALINE [ amygdalinus, L.] the 
ſame as amyedalicions, i. e. of or pertain- 
ing ro almonds ng ale 

ANA [in Phyſicians bills] is uſed to 
ſignify that an equal quantity of each 
ingredient is to be taken in compound- 
ing; 88 

ANA [with Schoolmen] as books in 
Ana are collections of the memorable 
ſayings of perſons of wit and learning, 
much of the ſame kind with what we 
uſually call table-talk.* 

AN JOUR and WASTE. See Year 
Ü PR 

ANABAP'TISTON. See Abaptiſton. 

ANABAPF'TIST {of ay and ge, 
Gr. i. e. to baptize again] by this name 
were call'd John of . Maneer, 
Knipperdoling and other German Enthuſi. 
aſt about the time of the reformation ; 
they maintain d: 1. That infants are 
got capable of baptiſm. 2. They reject - 
edall communion. with other churches 
and oaths, 3. That the godly ſhould 
enjoy a monarchy here on this earth, 
that men have free will in ſpiritual 
matters, and that any man may preach 
and adminiftzr the ſacraments. 

Some other of their erroneous opini. 


ons were, that Chxiſt Was not the ſon of ö 


of the four 


are righteous by their own merits an 


* 


77 
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Mary, nor trus God, that there is as 
ſuch thing as original ſin; but that me 


3 they alſo held a community 
of goods and Polygamy, and that a man 
might divorce his wife, if ſhe differed 
in opinion from him. IR 
"Theſe and other the like 
carried them to raſh enterprizes, for 
riſing in arms under pretence of goſpel 
liberty they committed many outrayes. 
But at this day thoſe who are | 
by that name in Eng land differ little more 
in principles frem other proteſtants, 
than in not baptizing children, as ap. 
pears by à confeſſion of their 
publiſhed by the repreſentatives of 100 
of their congregations, in the year 1698. 
ANABA SIS [ayafdois Of dyafainu, 
Gr. to aſcend] an aſcending or getting 
up, an afrent'or ab Son 
ANACALYPTER IA [of &raxaxualu 
Gr. to reveal] a feaſt kept a day after; 
wedding, when the bride: put of her 
veil, that all might ſee her face, which 
till then was covered. ne © 
ANACAMPSEROS[arazzulit 


Gr. an herb, which being touch'd-is 
nid to be efficacious in rocorethnglowens ers 
or friends that are fallen out. 


ANACATHARSIS[arexaSdoerc of U 
e 
rged na- 


above and u, Gr. to 
medi cine that purges or di 
ture by ſome of the up U e n 
ANACHIS { among the Roman:] one 
enates or houſhold gods, 

who (they believed) from their birth 'ats 
tended every body; whoſe names were 

Dymon, i. e. power; Tyche, ie. fortu! | 

Heros, i. e. love, and Ananche, i. c. ne 


cetlity: '-- *: 25 
ANACHI “TES [ of m and xm, Gr. 
to move] a diamond, a ſort of precious 
ſtone, ſaid to have the virtue of driving 
away diſtempers of the mind, and to de- 
fend againft poiſon. 22 W 
ANACH 
monk who retires from company, and 
leads a ſolitary life by himſelf. 
; NACLETERIA of ya and %, 
Gr; to call] feſtivals in honour of kings 
and princes, when they took upon them 
the àdrniniſtration of the ſtats. 
ANAGLTPTICE TAN Gr.) 
thy art of engraving, chaling or imbod: 
. "hs eb URLS A RAG. 
| ANAGOGETICAL ſanagogeticur, L.] 
pertaining to myſteries, myſtical, myſts. 


opinions 


ETA [drazupmhc; Gr.) 2” 


. 


% y 


— 


rious, that has an exalted or uncommon . 


ſignification;” alſo that exalts the mind 
to divine contemplations. ve 


ANATTIS, a goddef#'of the Armehi- - 


ans; the ſame as Succorh Benet © 


£P 


225 lonians, the Venus of Armenia, who | maticks\ that which is called Spe cibn; l 
bad s temple erefted to her, in which | Arithmetick or Migebra, OO 
virgins proſtituted themſelves before] ANALYSIS of inflates, is the werhod 
marriage. See FYenus, . The like cu- | of fluxtons or differential calculut called 
dom was in Lydia © [ | the New Haaſe 
"ANAISTHESYA. [of d and aide, | ANALYSIS, ajabla.or ſyllabus of the 
Gr.] a loſs of, or defect of ſenſe, as in principal Heads or articles of a Sonti- f 
ſuch as have the palſy or are blafted. | nued difcourſe, diſpoſed in their natural t 
ANALEMMA (with Afronomers) an order n 6 | 
-  orthographical projection of the ſphere, | ANALYTICAL. Method Fin Logick) 
on the plain of the meridian, the eye is the method of reſolution, ewing the 
being ſuppoſed, to, be at an infinite diſ- | true way by which. the thing was me- 
tance, and either in the eaſt or weſt | thodically PT hALtr)] invented.” - 
points of the horizn „ ANALYTUICALLY Wh et en 
aA? ALEMMA. 5 Astronomy an inſtru- analyrice, L. of UN, Gr. J y way of f 
: ment, a kind of aſtrolabe made either anal i. 8 „ d 2 ; d 
of braſs or wood, conliſting of the fur- A LTT ICE! 2" = 5 See 
' niture of the ſame projection, with an | ANALTTICAL ART 5 x.] a name 6 
orizon or curſor fitted to it, uſed for | commonly given to Agebra, as, being t 
ing the ſun's riſing and ſetting, Sc.] nothing elſe but a general; analyſis of i 
_ ANAL/GESY [aralzefta, L. A vn, | pure mathemat;cks; or elſe , becauſe it 
Er.] an indolency, a being free from] teaches how to ſolve queſtions and de- ir 
pain apd rief.. . -.--. _. J monſtrate theorems, ſy ſearching into 
PANALOGICALNESS (of ande | the fundaienral mature and frame of MY « 
F. analog icus, L. of τ⏑ναπεννjꝭẽj; Gr. J the | the thing; which to that end is as it p; 
. 4 81 „„ Were reſdleed into parts, ox taken all 
-, ANALOGOUS. {analogus,; L.] per- | to pieces, and con put roperiihy again. P 
taining to analogy, anſwerable in pro- ANAMNESIS [with RFerorictant] a 1 
portion, reſembling or bearing relation figure, When the orator mentions, or 
P A2 F calls to mind What is P yr e's Ke: - ay 
Aber His of d and aw | ANAMNET'ICKS [ in Pharmacy) me- Ml a: 
26a, Gr.) like reaſon, proportion, cor- | dicines proper to reſtore à decay d me- 
reſpondence; relation Which vera] | mory. F ſa 
things in other reſpects bear: to one | | ANAMOR'PHOSIS (of % and i ve 
another... wn oo J, Of chen, Gr. form or ſhape) 45 mon- d 
* ANAL/OGY [with Grammar iant] the Broue Project eee e ne 
declining of a noun, or the conjugation | ing; or the repreſentation of fome fi. me 
of a — oe to its rule or ſtan- Eure or image either upon à plane or in 
d JC en Iu” deform'd m ape, qu 
ANALYSIS {with Chymiſtt] the de- | which at a proper diſtance ſhall, appear an 
compounding of a mixt body, or the re- regular and in proportion | 
ducing any ſubſtance into its firſt prig- | ANANA [with Botauiſti] à fine In- we 
ciples. I tan fruit commonly called the pine ap- r 
_ ANALYSIS {with Logiciant] is the | ple, becauſe of its likeneſs to the cone 0 
method of finding out truth, and Huf a pine. eg grows on à plant a 
rtbeſie is the method of convincing like the fig:tree, and is about the fize of ; 
others of a truth already found our, | an artichoke. It is adorned on the top dif 
It is the attention the mind gives to | with a kind of crown, and ſmall bunch cel 
what it knows in a queſtion, which | of red leaves reſembling a flame of fire; tui 
Helps to reſolve it, and in which the | the pulp or fleſh of it is Abrous,; but diſ an 
analyſes principally conſiſts: All the art] ſolves in the mouth, and has the delici- WM ſon 
lying in extracting a t many truths, | ous taſte of the peach, the quince, and I po 
whiclrlead us to the knowledge of what | the muſcadine grape. Theſe are ane 
we ſeek after. Ii | brought to a very great perfection in F 
ANALYSIS [with Mathematicians) is the garden of Sir Matthes 3 Det ſen 
the art of diſcovering the truth or falſe-} ANANCATON LAM Gr.) af MW the 
hood of a propoſition, by ſuppoſing the | gure in Rhetorick that makes out the ne- fait 
queſtion to be always ſolved and then | ceſfity of a matter. J 
=xaminging the conſequences, till ſome | * ANANTOPO'DOTON Lx, the 
known or eminent truth is found out; Gr.] a figure in Rhetorick, when an ora- 125 
or elſe the impoſibility of the preſent | tion wants ſome parts. cl is 
ern INA ESTUSs {with Grammariant] Wl thi; 
- ANALYSIS of finite quantities Mathe.] a foot or meaſure in Greck or Latin * 


verſes 


AN 


verſes that have the tw firſt [5Uables | 
nd the laſt long, as pts. 
AFK A \ [ . Gr.}.a;rela- 


tion 
ANS K [with ancient Aftrono- || 
mers] an aſcenſion or riſing up of the 12 
ſigns of the zodiack, from the eaſt, by 
e daily courſe of the heavens 
ANAPLEROT'ICKS ea nd, 
Gr, ] medicines proper to fill up ulcers 
and wounds with new fleſh. 
braun [dragdpra, of he and 
Z fleſh, Gr.] a certain ſort of dropſy, 
CW rk ay, ſoft, yeilding ſwelling of 
ſome parts or of the whole body, 
dents in when prefled. | 
ANAST OECHEIO'SIS labors 
Gr. Ja reſolution of mixt bodies into 


their firſt principles by chymical opera- 


tons. 
ANAT*ASIS Funtragts Gr: J aftretch- 
ing, reaching aut, or extenſion upwards. 
ANATASIS [with Surgeons} an ex- 
wy of. the body towards the upper 


"AN ATHEMAT ICALLYfof rates 
F. anathema, L. Ad α, Gr.] in a cur- 
ſing manner. 


. 


ANATOMICAELY Fenk L. of 0 


de ,-, Gr. according to the rules of 
anatomy. 


A'NATRON { evarpy, Gr. ]aſort'of | 
ſalt extracted from the water of the ri- 


ver Nile; alſo a nitrous juice which con- 
denſes in vaults, arches, and ſubterra- 
neous places; alfo a volatile ſalt skim- 
med off the' compoſition of Gt hen. 
in fuſion; alſo a compound ſah made © 
quickſilver, allum, vitriol, co ſalt, 
and nitre.” 

AN/BURY C with Feiert! a. ſort of 
wen or ſpongy' wart fu 
. ho in any part of the body of a 


AN'CESTOR, a fore- macher, * 

ANCESTOR {in Common Law } the 
difference between anceftor and prede-- 
ceſſor is this, anceſtor is applied to a na. 
tural perſon, as A B and his angeftors, 
and predecefſor.may be uſed of any per- 
ſons that were prior in time as of a cor. 
poration or - politick, as a biſhop 
and his predeceſſor. 

AN'CHOR da r 2 3 repre- 
ſents hope, as it were 
the anchor that Folds us firm to our 
faith in 4dverſity 
2 Boar the ANCHOR; to put it ir 


The ANCHOR ir" foul [ Sea Phraſe ] 
is when the cable by the turting of the | a 
ſhip is hitched about the fluke. * * 


4 
q 


of blood, | 


| Saua igen d yd pa ct 


The ANCHOR :, a in [ Sa | fe 


: 


AN 


Phraſe] uſed when the anchor hangs 
right f n been by ths hid ddp 
he ANCHOR / a Peek (Sea Phraſy) 


is when it is Juſt under the hauſe or 
hole in the ſhip's ſtern, through which 
the cable runs "out thar belongy to it, 

To let fall an RN 7 Ne 

To drop an ANCHOR 
is to put or let it down . ag: I 
order to make the ſhip ride,  - 

'The ANCHOR Comer ' home © - Sra 
Term] uſed, when it cannot hol the 
ſkip, but that it drives away by the vio- 
lence of the wind or tide. 

To ferch home the ANCHOR © {bs 
Tv bring home the ANCHOR I t 111 
is to Ses or take i it up out of the i- 

ver, Ge. 

2 — 09. an ANCHOR Sea dean 

e the flook of it with boards, 
ic 75 75 take hold i in ſoft ground. 
CHORAGE in Law 
| paid to the king for the p a, 
N i $ p08 ool or a haven. - 
NCHORA'LIS Proceſſus I with Anu = 
romiſts Jt the proceſs or ſhooting forth 
of the ſhoulder bones like a beak, called 
Coracoides and Cornicularit. 
AN'CHORED fin H*ral- 
dry] as à croſs anchored 
is ſo called,becaufe the four 
extremities of it reſemble 
4 the flovk of an anchor. 

AN'CHORITE, an hermit, Sc, who 
leads a folitary life in a deſart, to be 
farther out of the reach of the temp- 
beg edi work, and to be more a 

ure for itati 
CIENTLY (encienmnen; 5 Tis 
ESS | ancieniers, F. 1 


tient 8 


AN n n Gr In ] the ſp⸗ 
iet ſiſts i 3 N 0 

Bene heri and Students under the bar. 
Ft. ANDREW, was taken to be t 


patron of Scotland, on account of 7 
ſion 1 N x battle, ſuppoſed to be 
won aſſiſtance | 
as (Engliſh or Nee 
net. 
as knights of St. Ante 


ANDREW, 
an order of knighthood eſtabliſhed by 
Archiacus ing of Feotland, A. C. dog. 
called alſo Kuigbtt of the Thiſtle, 


ANDRODA'V xc, Of "of 
oi . of vet 
Gr.1 a kind of hard heavy d 
which is faid to bleed ehen 1 

one; allo a precious 
bright as flor, like adiamo ine 


quares. 


A N | 
Ih Sun en 4 1 
Plan Is a 70 


7. r oy adv 5 1 man, || * 
and, r form, an automeron | . 
in the. 8 7 hich. by means 
* cer tai pf | . juſtly. contrived. 
e 5 
DROLEPST C of. . 
a man, and Nie, Of nappa, Gr., to 
take ja cuſtom among thè Athenians, by 
Which, if any Athenian were flain by A; 
"citizen. af ſome. other place,, and ſuch, 
"refuſed to deliver up, the criminal to 
ninment, it was hield la v ful to take 
ce intiabitants of ſuch, city and Hu- 
*piſh the homicide in tèlem. 
AN DROM EDA | Aſtronomy] a nor- 
"ern... canſtellation oni of 27 


donor Mr [of ag, gen. 470 U , 
And 64a. diſſection, Gr. | an anatom i- 
0 ktign of human bodies, 
EC/DOTE,, s a ſectet hiſtory, ſuch as 
relates N affairs. of kings and 
Princes; ſpeaking with tos much free 
dom ar too much ſincerity, of the map · 
ner and conduct of 8 in e 


EG DO Gr. 1. 
„Aero thing nov: keen 
foreh 18085 or Nx th pubhck: 7 1 


3 fot, Ale th 
15 


—— — et ere 


j 


e and > Gr. a de 
ee 2 Pal ſophical bs 


the, w 
Ne iE TER lor 


wind pong Abr, Gr. meaſure Loc 


ent achine for Ae Hs 2 . arts 8 


ſtrengt * the wird. 


ANEM ONE. lan, Gr. the emony 1115 


a? wind flower, 


- ANEURISM [of dyupcro,to dilate,Gr.] Na fe: 


” 
S345, 
i 


a ſtretching or burſting of the arteries 
ſo that they beat and ſwell continualiy, 


till they ſometimes begome as large as 


an egg; the ſwelling yields if it be ref. 
. Ni the finger, but Quickly 8. 
coils. 

ANFELDTHYDE': [ang pel dðy de 
e e. 4 ſimple 
r ſingle accuſation. us it was amon 

Þ nr, when the oath of the 17115 
minal and two more were ſufficient, to 
liſcharge him but his own oath, and 
ie re of five more were required 
to free him from the I. Triplex Accuſat ĩb. 
» ANFRAC/TUOUSNESS..., [anfractus; 


. 1 being full of curnings ha wind- | 


9 ANGIOGRAPHY [of a7 771er a vet 


ſel, an pen e en Er. ] 2 de- 


Fahrer of of the veſtels in the human 
dy, f. e. 


the ner ves, veins, arteries 21 . 


nn cks. ir by 


9 7 2 4 | 
1 ** ft * 
f 3 , IS Ry 
* , F. t 4 
ca 
A N 1 { 
1 


ANGEL SHOT, chain ſhot, bein 
ade bullet cut in ae and the bay 
$ being Joined together by a chain. 
CA [Borany) an herb. 

ANGELICA Ate Fg N F. 
angelicus, L.] the being angelica, ange- 
lical nature, 

ANGERO' Na [among the Romans, ſo 
called of Angina, the ſquinſey, as havin; 
cured the Romanus of that diſtemper] 
the goddeſs of patience or ſilence; her 
8 was placed on the altar of plea- 


ENO A'LIA, feaftsc: celebrated: to 
Angero na the. goddets of patience and 
ſilence, 

ANGIGLOS' Sl [of 4 45708 and Malgra, 
the tongue, Gr.] perſons who ſtammer 
in their ſpeech and tongue, eſpecially 
ſuch as with great difficulty PrP IRE 
e Dre. R. 

G NOSPER'MOUS? 

ANGIOSPER/MOUS - ok ? Plan: 
ſuch plants as have one ſeed ſaceeeding 
to one lingle flower, The 

An AN'GEE (aneulut, L.] a cor ner; 
alſo a rod with a line and hook for 
fiſhing 

- ANGLE {1n geometryl a ſpace em- 


i prehended between the meeting of two 
lines, which is either greater or leſs, as 


thoſe lines incline towards one another 
or ſtand farther diſtant. aſunder; theſe 
| RO are either plain or ſpherical. -. 
6 e ANGLE Lin Geometry j is the 
2 diftance or ning of 
two lines that touch one 
5 another in the ſame plane 
- but ſo as not to make one 
ſtraight line, and thè lines 
1 that. form it are called 
I legs, as in the figure a- 
i bove; or it is a; ſpace 
- | bounded by the meeting 
ot two lines which cut 
one another on a plane, 
as in the figure, and are 
— 5 e curvilincar, or mix d, 
the firſt of which are the rere above. 
Curvilineal Geometry] 
? * Curvilinear ANGLE, 5 or crooked- 
e us lined angle, 1s made by 
2 or mu- 
tufal cutting | one ano- 
ther of two crooked 
lines, as in the figure. 
Hint ANGLE FGrome: 
try] is made by the meet. 
ing of a right line with a 
crrooked or curved line, 
mg WINS A 


4 
2 8 


tl 


7 ; 


INN, B | 3 N 5 : 0 1 1 
* , o 1 5 5 1 7 
uy # = : * 
7 5 
WY, | * 
Fx 4 5 : 
. 5 i 
* 1 
2s 
22 * 
* x 


= 1 8 5 Nera at 4 
* 's Shar: ANGLE 2 Oppoſite "OK | 
gt is an angle! Ferricul Wars ID 
made bY the meeting of| 1 22 are ſuch às 


two angles of great cir-| are madd by two 1 ein ; : 
cles, Wich intertept or ines ngeachorher,! 
' mutually cut one ano- which oniy touch 


ther on the ſurface of in the an lar point; they are cane 
the globe or N as the figure ABC. | vertical on account of their being;opp0o- 
198775 whether plain or ſpherical,! ſad Ad verticem, or at the top, as the 
may be conlidered as right, acute and apes A aha B are r or oppoſite -- 
obtuſe. 3 0 ngles, as S ern 38A 
| | A Right ANGLE- Geo 1 7 alſo in a . 
7] merry} l is an angle, t 
by a line ee, | | 
N dicularly on another, or | ſul 1 it, s the any 2 
that whjeh ſubtends an fi * 
arch of 9 degrees, or a and the angle 00 . >! : 
| | fourth part of a circle, as the ſide AB, and the 1 the, fide 
> in the bruch all circles being common- 1 vas in the figure. | 
* tic into 360 parts, called degrees. nternal ANGLES 83. 


An Acute ANGLE : Oppoſite 
[Geometry] is an angle Geometry] if a line cut 
bly nd is leſs than a right | two others that are pa- 


8 angle, or than 90 de- rallel, the angles C and 

5 — Fgrees, as in the figure, Dare called internal and 

oh | EY and is {9 called, becauſe oppoſite, in reſpect to . 
wy the angular geint is ſharp. the external ones A and B. to Rich they 

15 An Obtuſe ANGLE are reſpectively equal as in the fi gure. 
8 [Geomerry) is one which] Alternate ANGLES (Geom.) hs theses 
5 has its angular point angles E and D, and F and C. which, are . 
al blunt or broad, and is reſpectively equal to one: another. | 

10 greater than a right one, its angular External ANGLES Ge τ fe 
5 point conſiſting of more thango degrees, angles of any right-lined figure without 

| as in the figure A. which is ſo much | it, when all the ſides are 'ſeverally: 5 


Of more than'go GCgrecs, EO Dt is lefs man duced n e and: all bein 


2 or 180 degrees. an les. e ee 
. We 35 Rim ANGLED. Tr i-| -: Inrernal ANGLES Geometry ate 75 
wy | angle, is one which has angles made by the ſices 72 In Fight: 5 
. one right angle, as the lined figure within. EP 7:49 

- angle A in the figure ANGLE, at the centre l 
- the other two B and C of a circle, is an angle . 


being both acute, and] whoſe vertex is at the 15 
ng making both to 8 but 90 degrees. center of the circle, and 


1 Oblique ANGLE; is a name uſed in] whoſe legs are two Ra- X 

5 common to both acute and obtuſe an- dii of a circle, a der the . 
% Les. gure. e ee 
d, ANGLES- 1 alſo Greral eher -An ANGLE inks See! oy wy arid eds | 


e. names according to their diſſerent po- ment of a circle, is that 
B tions, their relations to the reſpective which is concluded be- 
d- fgures they are in, and the lines that tween two chords that 
by form them, ag + flow from the ſame 


u- | 25 
py” | 2 Ax GLES ? * 9 5 
ed Geometry] which s A Solid ANGLE Gone is e 8 


one leg common to both tained under more than two planes or 
angles, and both taken plain angles, not being in the N Fes 
together are equal to Place and meeting in a point. 
8 two right ones, as in the | Equal ſolid ANGLES! (Geometry) NP 

figure the 3 456. CBD EBD,;- ſuch as are contained under plain angles; 
DBE; DBE, 7 are contigucus an- equal both in multituds and magnitude. 
bles. n EN | ANGLE of Contadt | Gcometry] is that 

40 lit ke Let, abs 1 5 which e "with 3 

- „ 


10 


> 


with a ta 


are in two figures, and 

retain the order from 

the firſt in both figures 
%% 


| Geometry] 13 compichend:- |; 
ed between the two chords 
X B and BD; and ſtands 
ch. | 
Ch ANGLE [Geometry] the inner 
angle which is made by two convex 
| ſpherical Ines interſecting each other. 


an angle made 
lens or other refracting ſurface. 


the angle BC F, which is formed by 


AN 
| \ 
a 88 


Horned 


nt, with the periphery: of a circle. 
molozaus ANGLES A; 
cometry] act ſuch as 


ANGLE ar +8 Periphery v. 
ANGLE ar the 8 7 


- Fclecord ANGLE | Geometry] an angle 


in che ſhape or figure of an hatchet. 
Ciſtraid ANGLE [Geometry] an angle 
in form uf a Siſtrum. 5 8 


ANGLES in Anatomy] are underſtood 


of the corners of the eye or Cant hi, where 
the upper eye. lid meets with the under. 


NGLE of a Wall [Arcbitecture] is 


the point or corner, where the two fa - 


ws * 
a „ * 


ces O ſides of a wall meet. Lg 15 
- ANGLES [#frolezy] certain houſes 
of a ſcheme of the heavens, the firſt 


uſe or. horoſcope is called the angle 
of the Eat, the ſeventh the angle of 


the Weſt, the fourth houſe the angle of 
the North, the tenth houſe the angle of 


ANGLE of Longin my) 
' LE of Longitude Astronomy] is 
the angle which the circle of a ſtar's lon- 
gitude makes with the meridian at the 
pole of the ecliptick. | 
ANGLE. of Elongation [ Afironomy]} is 


tha difference between the true place of 


the ſun, and the geocentrick place of 
the planer. . 

Ac E of Commutation LAſirononty] 
is the difference between the true place 


of the ſun, ſeen from the earth, and the 


place of à planet reduced to the ecliptick. 
AANGLE of Incidence {in Dioptrickeij is 
by an incidentary with a 
ANGLE of the Circumference [in For. 
tificatron] is the next angle made by the 
arch, which is drawn from one gorge 


to the other. 5 | | | 
__ + ANGLE of the Courtin[in Fortification'\ | 

or the angle of the flank BAE is formed 
by or contained. between the courtain | 


and the flank in any pieceof fortification. 
is 
S 


| Geometry] an angle | 
mad by a right line, either a tangent or 
a 


CONE CET n I 5 dd os oe Bag I bg O 
n unn \.05, WA LF : 5 I 0 SO. > 
enn „ 5 9 
> n 
* REI . p 4 


* 


AN 


ANGLE of or at the Center — Fortif.] 
is the angle G K F, which is formed by 
the concurrence of two ſttait lines drawn 


| from the angles of the figure FC 


. 
4 * is * 8 % 3 
+ þ % 8 3 
I 
3 „ 4 
? ö % A n Jo's bs OF AA 
5 * - £ 
. , * . * * N N *. 
- » Ld 4 » % 
; 
;, 
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ANGLE of the exterior Figure [in 
FortificationJ'is the ſame as the angle of 
the Polygon, and is the angle FCN, form'd 
at the point of the ba K the 


of the two outer 


meetin ſides or 
baſes of the polygon F C and CN. 
ANGLE bo the interior Figure [in For- 
ti fication? is the angle GHM, which is 
formed in H the center of the baftion by 
the eee Thad the innermoſt ſides of 
the figure CH and HM. 
"ANGLE Flanking [in Fortrfication) is 
the angle which is made by the two ra 
ſant lines of defence, viz. the two fa 
ces of the baſtion prolonged. —_ 
- ANGLE flanking upwards [ Fortiſica 
tion] is the angle GLH formed by the 
ſtanking line and the courtain. 
Flanked ANGLE | in For tiſicat ion] is 
the apgle BCS, which is made by the 
two faces BC, CS, and is the utmoſt 


de batteries, he? a therefore , 
y ſome tbe augle of the baftgon,” or 8 
- gr arte od „ 
ANGLE forming the flank | Fortifica- 
tion] is that which conſiſts of one flank 
and one Demi-gorge; or it is compoſed 
by the flank and that ſide of the poly- 
gon, running from the flank to the angle 
of the polygon, and were it ext 
would eroſs the baſtion. 
ANGBE of the Epaule 2 For trfica- 
ANGLE of the ſboulder & tion] is the 
angle ABC, which is formed by the 
lines of the face BC and the "flank AB. 
ANGLE of Elevation in Mechantcks) 
an angle comprehended between the 
line of a projectile, anda horizontal line. 
ANGLE of Direction ¶Mechanicks] an 
angle comprehended between the lines 
of di rection of two conſpiring forces. 
' ANGLE of Incidence { Mechanicks] an 


Diminiſbed e eee 
meeting of the outermoſt ſides of the 
A 1 


od 


angle made by the line of direction 85 


part of the baſtion, moſt expoſed. to the 


part of the tangent line. 


in impinging body in the point of con 


ras. at SRD Gat 
ANGLE of Reflettion [Mechanicks) an 
angle made by the line of direction of a. 
by an Pods I as oint of contact 
from which it reboundss. 
Frant ANGLES 176% Aﬀaits) the 
two laſt men of the front rank. 
Rear ANGLES: {Mzilicary Affairs] the 
two laſt men of the rear ran. 
ANGLE. of the Eaft {in Navigation) 
is that point of the compaſs that the 
ſhip fails upon. | 


Optic ANGLE, is that, which is cons | 


tained. or included between two rays 
drawn from the extreme points of an 
object to the center of the pupil. 
ANGLE of Incl/ination { pticks)] is 
the angle made by a ray of incidence, 
and the axis of incident. 
ANGLE of Reflection [in Opticks] is 
an angle formed by the reflected ray, at 
the point of reflection, with the other 


ANGLE refracted in Optics] is an 
angle between the refracted ray and the 
perpendicular. 3 ; 1 

ANGLE of Refract ion 055 cke] is an 
angle made by the ray of incidence, ex · 
tended through another medium (as 
out of the air into the water) and the 
roy Of gia. 5 dia opel 11 

Opt ick R lin Opticks ] is 

Vi ſual ANGLE F an angle {includ- 
ed between two rays, drawn from the 
two extreme points in an object to the 
center of the pupil, as ABC, which is 
ee between the rays AB 


* 
& 


. 
b 
A a7. 
pg. 
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ANGLE C in Sciggraphy, i. e. Dialling] 
an-angle 5 U by the ſtrait line, 
. ee e un to the dial 
ane. MY 


fiſhes with an — 


ANGUTGENOUSs n in- 
gendred or tten of ſerpents. 

ANGUIN'EAL {anguineus, L.] per- 
taining to an eel, ee 

ANGUIN'EAL Hyperbola, an hyper- 
bola of an eel-like figure, which cuts 
its aſſymptote with contrary flexions, 
and is produced both ways into contrary 


legs. 5 
AN'GULARNESS [of angulaire, F. an. 


the quality of that 


_ 


AN'GLER (of angel, Car.] one who 
; 1 


- 


KY - 

f 2 213 
AN CULAR Motion [Mechanicky) a 
compound ſort of motion, wherein the 
moveable both ſlides and revolves at the 

ANGULAR Motion" (with A 

| ANGULAR Motton (with Aftrong- 
mers] is the increaſe of 12 diſtance of - 
any two planets, revolving round any 
ody as the common center of motion. 
_ ANGULOSITY l with Philoſophers} 
vhich has ſeveral or 


AN GUST" NESS [of anguftur, L.] nar 


| rownelſs, ſtraitneis. 


ANGUS'TITY |, of | angu/titar, L. 1 
ſtraitneſs or narrownels of place; alſo 
ſtraitneſs of circumſtances, poverty, & c. 

 ANHALTYNA (with Phy/iczans}] 
dicines that promote reſpiration. ul 

ANHELA'TION, a panting, a diffi 
culty of breathing; ſhortneſs of breath. 
_ ANHELO'SE -{anheloſur, L. ] 17 224 
owns quick and ſhort; puffing | 
wing. | 8 
AN., the plant from which Indigo 
is procured. 38 BET 
| ANPYLENESS Canilitat, L.] the being _ 
a very-old woman. | 779 
ANIMA, the breath, alſo the prin- 
ciple of life in the rational, ſenſitive. or 
vegetative ſoul, TIP. 7 41 
ANIMA Mundi, called by Plato uxp 
0 £5544, the ſoul of the world or df 
the univerſe * Naturali/is} is à cer 
tain pure, ethereal ſubſtance or ſpirit, 
which is diffuſed through the maſs of 
the world, which informs, aftuates and 
unites the divers parts of it into one 
great, perfect, organical or vital body, 
The modern Fatoniſtt explain the 
anima mundi to be à certain ethereal, 
univerſal ſpirit; which exiſts perfectly 


] pure in the heavens, but pervading ele- 
_ | mentary bodies on earth, and intimate. 


ly mixing with all the minute atoms of 
it, aſſumes ſomewhat of their nature, 
and thence becomes of a peculiar kind, 
Some again define it to be a certain 
ignifick virtue or vivifick heat i 
into the chaos and diſſeminated through 
the whole frame of it, for the conſer- 
vation, nutrition and vivification of it. 
AN'IMABLENESS {of anzmabzlis, L.] 
the having life. . 1 Is 
_ ANIMADVER'SIVENESS {of animes 
wn advertere, L.] the animadverſive fa> 
culty. r „ Th ti 
ANIMAL, + e. a living creature ig 
by ſome defined to be a being, which 
beſides the power of growing, inorsa- 
ſing and producing its like ( ch ve- 
getables alſo have) is further gndowed 
with ſenſation and ſpontaneous motion, 


gilarit, L.] having corners,” | 


* 


"Hp ANIMALS 


# Mas, - 8 
„ * 
5 7 ? 2 


© A'NJMALS, there was hothing fo re. 
markable in the 'Zgyprian religion, as 
che prepoſterous worſhip that nation 
paid to animals, ſuch as the Cat, the 
Tehneumon, the Doe, the 51, the Wolf, 
the Crocodile, and ſeveral others; which 
they had in high veneration, as well 
dead as living. While they were living 
they had lands ſet apart for the mainte- 
nance of each kind; and both men and 
women were employ'd in feeding and 
attending on them, the children ſuc- 
ceeding 
which was look'd upon as an high ho- 
nour, wearing certain ors Ya or enſigns, 
by which being diſtinguiſhed at a di- 
Hance, they were ſaluted by bending of 
-the knee and other demonſtrations of 
reſpect. To theſe, and to the deities to 
which they were ſacred, the inhabitants 
of the ſeveral cities, where they were 
worſhipped, offer'd up their prayers, 
and in particular for the recovery of 
children from ſickneſs, whoſe heads they 
ſhaved all over, or in part, and-putting 
the hair into one balance, and ſilver 
into the other, when the ſilver over ba- 


lanced they gave it to the keepers of the 


animals, who therewith provided food 


for them, which was uſually fiſh cut in 


pieces; but the Ichneumons and Cats were 

ometimes fed with bread and milk. 
The extravagant worſhip which the E. 
£yptians paid to theſe deities, as to the 
Bulli at Memphis and Heliopolis, the Goat 
at Mendes, the Lion at Leontopolis, and 
the Crocodile at the lake Maris, and to 


many others at different places, exceeds | 
alf belief. For they were kept in conſe· 


crated-incloſures, and well attended on 


They were waſhed in hot baths, anoin- 
ted with moſt precious ointments, and 
perfumed with the moſt odoriferous 
cents, they lay on the richeſt carpets 
and othes coſtly furniture, and that they 
might want nothing to make their life 
as happy as poſſible, they had the moſt 


HPeautiful females of che ſeveral kinds pro- 


| vided for them, to which they gave the 
title of their concubines. When any of 


theſe animals died, they lamented them 


as it they had been their deareſt chil- 
dren, and frequently laid out more than 
they were worth in their funeral. In 


ehe reign of Prolemy the ſon of Lagus, the 


Apit dying of old age at Memphis, his 
xeeper beſtowed no leſs than 56 talents 
of filvers or almoſt 13000 crowns over 
and above all his ſabſtance, in the bury- 
ing of him. And it is alſo related, that 


Ltd + 
F / * 


= 


their parents in that office, | 


AN 


| ſome keepers of thoſe creatures 
ſquandred away 1iagooo talants, an im- 
menſe ſuni, in the maintenance of thein. 
The dead bodies of the ſacred animals 
were wrapped up in fine linnen and car- 
ried to be embalmed, and being arioin- 
ted with oil of cedar and other arpma - 
tick preparations, | to. preſerve them 
from putrefaction, were buried in fa- 
cred coffins. N 
called muſcular motion 
ANIMAL Part of Man [with Mora-. 
lifts, L.] the ſenſible, fleſhy part in op- 


| poſition to the rational part, which is 


the underſtand ing 
ANIMAL Spirits, a fine ſubtil juice 
or humour in animal bodies, ſuppoſed 
to be the great inſtrument of muſcular 
motion, ſenſation, 60. 
ANIMALNESS {animalitas, L. j the 
Animal a ns 077 ee 6 
ANIMATE (auimat ut, L.] animated, 
endued with life, in contradiſtinction to 
inanimate or ſuch things as have not life. 
ANIMATE Power | Mechanicks] is 
us'dto ſignify a power in a man or brute. 
in contradiſtinction to an inanimate one, 
as that of ſprings, weights, Ge. 
ANIMATENESS | of anime, F. anima- 
tus, Z. ] the being animated. „ 
n 


. 


_ANIMA'TION, the informing; fur- 
niſhing or ſu pplyingan animal body with 
a ſoul. As fetus or child in the womb 
is ſaid to be come to its animation, 
when it begins to act like a true living 
creature, or after the mother 1 
ing to the uſual expreſſion) is quick. 

IME“ [in Heraldry] is when the 


creature it ſelliu. | 
ANIMO'SE [ animoſus, Le] eouragious; 
alſo ftomachful. 
ANIMO'SENESS [animoſite, F. animo · 
ſitat, E. the having an animoſity. - 
- AN JOUR and WAST [Law term) a 
forfeiture when a man has committed 
peity treaſon and felony, and has lands 
held of ſome common perſon, which 
ſhalt be ſeized for the king, and remain 
in his hands a year and a day, next af. 
ter the attainder, and then the trees 
ſnall be pulled up, the houſes razed and 
pull d down, and the paſture and mea 
dows ploughed up; except he, to whom 
the lands ſhould come by eſcheat or for- 
feiture, redeem it of the king 
ANisc ALF TOR, i. e, the Arſt. 
15 f e e e e 5 
ANISCALP/TORIS Muſcul! par 


| doxſi, 


q 5 


have 


ANIMAL #orion, is the ſame that is 


eyes, Sc. of any rapacious creature are 
by men of high rank, who'ar a great | born of a. different tincture from the 
Expence provided victuals for them, | 
Which conſiſted of the greateſt dainties. 


Won bf a muſele called alſo Jari ſſimu⸗ 5 
rom its largeneſs, g. d. the Ag" ö 
e 


1 1 7 , . x 
9 os 


of 8 à pair of muſcles, ſo 


and 2 3 cher obſerya- 


ca led from that action that i is perform N has conſtructed the following 
2 the help of it, it ſerving to draw tables, the value of annuitiss 
arm backwards and downwards: _ panes arne th rear of life by 70th. | 


AN NKER [at Amſterdam}. a liquid mea- | 


ing two.Stckans, each Stefan containing 
fixtecn Mingles,” the Mingle W ˖ Paris 


REG (Herald 5 4 ſort of eroſs 
1 in coats of arms, the ends of which 
2inthe ſhape ofthe flook of an anchor, 


AN'NALS, hiſtories or chronicles off 


a done, from year to year. . 
/NALIST, a writer of annals. 
*, ANNIVERSARY. Days [with.the : an. 
cient, Auzlo 2 days at the return of | 
the Year, hea people uſed to pray for 
ſouls. 1 friends. deceaſed ; 


= ; a . * f 


N . 12 


ſtrong ligament encompa 


i 49 } 


112 Age J. Now: 15 — XL Tur. bs 


ſure, the ath part of the -Aem, contain- |... 


1 =. 28 40 —10, 7 7 
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Wy aer . 1 ks 5 


1 30. 11, 72 , 


AN NUEAR  Lannularis, L. 1 para! 


ing to A rin; 


ANNULAR Ligament. 1 7 7 
net e Cai 77 


ch cut ſtill retain. 
wh NO ANC F 5 7 3 or wriſt, after the manner of 4 Pra 


ANNOVSANCE {in Law), nuſance, a 
hurt or oſſence 4 85 to a Ts 
Place, as a high way, bridge or com: 
mon river; or to 2 private one by lay- 
ing any. thing that may. 125 infetion; 
by encroachin : 

N the 1 — of a writ 
br wu, on this tranſgreſſion. 


AN'NULET (in Heraldry 
_ a ſmall ring, which; being 
mark of diftiaction, the 56h 
brother of any family ought 
| „to bear in his coat of arms. 
”' ANNULETS [with Architect] Are 


nal ſquare parts, turned about in the 


LIS [in America] an animal | Corinthian capital, under the. quarter 


abs hh bigneſs: of a Lizard, whoſe ! 
ſkin is of a yellowith.colour.. it conti · 


round or Echinus ; others define an An: 
| wulet to be a narrower flat moulding, 


* which is common to other parts of a 


food in T8 ay time, and lies, und r ! cotumn, the 5 
5 4 {6 : capital; and is the ſame member which 


e Tee on Cin Lao ja writ by fometimes is called the Filer, a Litel, 
aving an annual pen: | 4 Cyincture, à Liſte, a Tince, A Squart, 


ar &c. as well as ths | 


ſion 2 to him fro an abbot or pri- A Rabit, and a Supercilium. 


ANNONCIA'DA, as Knights of "the 


or for. of his chaplai uſed to de- 
rk” P oy Annunciada, an ordet of Enjhrfeel 1 


mand i 


the e quation 0 


AN. ALE, uation l is | Savoy, inſtituted in memory of the an- 
of the 17 Fs nunciation of the Virgin Mary, inſtitu. 


the fn and 1 r Lk nd 185 ee ted . e, duke of 84905, Sh 


and ogy des. 


„ 


as die in 89 0 Winter. 
ANNUITY {of annuzs, 1 1 01 5 
yearly, income or rent that is. ro be paid 


Dom 
"ANN N TIATE; a denominatic on. 


_ANNUNTIA'DA FS that is commor 


to ſeveral orders, both reli ious and! 8 


| litary: among. the Roman Catholicks, 
named; on account of the Part Ws 


for term. of life; an annuity is different | of the Virgin Mary 
4 2 F of the * ANNUNCIA'TION, 


from a rent. only in this, that the form · 


er only charges 1 the granter or his heirs, Lady - day, the 25th of March. 


whereas a rent is payable out of 
Dr. Halley , in his obſervations on 


the Breſlaw bills of mortality, ſhews 


"The Fea 


"ANOISANCE 2. [of auiſance F. 
 NOIFSANCE. Ci 
NU'SANCE 


that it is $0 to 1 a perſon of 25 years of lick. place, bridge, 7 Ges or t. 


age does not die in a year; that it is F a ptivate one by encroachment, by lay- 


and a half to one that-a man of 45 lives fob in it 1985 thing that may breed in- 


7 years; and that one of 30 may reaſo - 
nably expect to live 27 or 28 years: So 


ion, 
AN OM FALIS'TIC AL Year An 


5 a difference there is between the is the ſpace of time wherein the — 
ife of man at different ages; that it is] paſſes through her orbit. 


loo to I if one of 20 lives out a year; 


<2 48} 


AN'OMALY Fin Afronomy) hi 


ne but 2 to 1, that oe of f 50 Torr fo, 1 * of a 8 from ten Ae A 5 
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| tion of a planet, whereby it deviates 
ANOMALY of a Planet mean or equal 


and its apogee. 1 
moves from the Aphelion to the jmean 


drawn through the center of the planet 


- my] is the angle at the ſun which a pla- 


by which a ſect of pure Arians were 
- -* ANSPESA'DES {of Huf ſpezzada, 


ee EEE EDI — — — = 


 ANTAGONIS'TA 
or ã contrary function, as the Abductor 
arm back, and the Abductor that ſtretch- 
 ANTANACT.ASIS Stender, of 


in longitude 45 A 13 Minutes, Ian 


* 


Hpogee ; or an i larity in the mo- 


* 


from the Aphelion or Aporee, 


fin the New Aſtrenomy] is the Area, 
which is contained under a certain line 
drawn'from the ſun to the planet. 


Mean ANOMALY of the Sun or Planet | go 


with Aſtronomers] is an arch of the ec- 
ptick, between the mean- place of 1t, 
the modern Aftrono- 


my It is the time wherein the planet 


place or point of its orbit. 
The ur ANOMALY of the Center 
1 Aftronomy] an arch of the zodiack, 
nded by the true motion of the een 
ter; in the new Astronomy it is an arch 
e eccentrick circle, included be- 
tween the Apbelion and à right line, 


perpendicular to the line of the Apfidets. 
ANOMALT of the _ Eccentrick Neu 
Aftronomy]an arch of the eccentrick cir- 
cle included between the Aphelion, and 
a right line drawn thro' the center of 
the planet perpendicular to the line of 
Z 
True or equated ANOMALY TAſtrono- 


net's diſtance from the Aphclium appears 
under; or it is the angle at the Area ta- 
cen proportional tò the time in which 
the planet moves from the mean place 
to its Aphelion. F 

ANO MEANS {of a and αααι - ſimi- 
lar or like, g. d. diſſimilar, Gr.) à name 


called. 


Ital. 7. e a broken lance] in the Freuch 

foot-ſoldiery, a ſort of inferior officer s 

abbve common centinels, yet below 

RETIRE Eoin rn 

" ANTAG'ONIST > [with Anaro- 
7 miſts a muſcle 

that has an oppoſite ſituation to another 


of the Cubitus, which ſerves to pull the 
es it out. 


eve; and & v to it ike. back again, 
Gr. I a 83 beating back. _ 
ANT APODOSIS Lapranid vic, of ay: 
N againft, d from, and Jidwps, Gr. 
to give] a returning or paying on the 
other fide, or by turns. 

ANT ARES [with Afronomer-s) the 
ſcorpion's heart, a fixt ſtar of the firſt 
magnitude in the conſtellation Scorpio, 


| 


Y 7 | IE FS: ; 5 To | 3 1 . 
e ol gf | » 9 
1 : wh. I 8 } 
1 AN 
* — 5 , 4 12 » 
© ANDARTHRIT/ICKS ger , and 
» OY , 2 . Hh WET » b — 
«pFptrinie, Gr. remedies good againft 
i : - * 1 7 4 + n 
. £2 * 1 1 15 5 


the gout. . | 
ANTASTHMATIICKS' fof n and 
f eiern, Gr.] remedies againſt the 
phthiſick or ſhortneſs of breath,” 
- ANTECE'DENCE {antecedenr L. I a 


ANTECEDENT Decree, a deere 
preceeding ſome other decree, or fome 
action of the creature, or the proviſion 
DN EIT F155 
- ANTECEDENTS of the Ratio [with 
Mathematicians] is the firſt term of com · 
pariſon in a proportion, or that which 
1s compared to another. 'Thus if the 
ratio or proportion were of Bt, or 
18 to 16, B or 8 is the antecedent, and 
Cor 16 the conſequent. 5 
ANTECEDEN "T14{A/ronomy] when 
a planet appears to move weſtward con- 
trary to the order or courſe of the ſigns. 
it is ſaid to move in Antecedent ia. 
AN TECHAMBER 5 lof ante came- 
"ANTICHAMB ra, L. an outer 
chamber of an apartment, where ſer- 
vants wait, and ftrangers ftay, till the 
perſon is at leiſute to whom they 
weulr beg nh hg Een net DB, 
ANT EDILU'VEAN EARTH, is the 
earth that then was, before it was deſ- 
troyed by the flood, and which the in- 
genious and learned Dr. Thomas Burnet 
conceives to be very different from 
ours in form; conſtitution, figure, and 


ſituarion, that it was -round, ſmooth, 
even and uniform. 5 


But Dr Woodward, on the contrary; 
in his Natural Hiſtory of the Earth, un- 
Sr proven HET 
1. That the face of the earth was not 
as Dr. Burnet imagines, ſmooth, even 
and uniform, but as it now is, unequal 
diſtinguiſhed into mountains and dales 
and having a ſea, lakes, and rivers; 
that the ſea was then falt as ours is; 
that it was then ſubje& to tides, and 
poſſeſſed nearly the ſame ſpace it now 
does; that the antediluvian earth was 
ſtocked with animals, metals, minerals, 
Se. that it had the fame poſition with 
reſpect to the ſun that our earth now 
' hath, and that of conſequence there 
| was the ſame fucceſſion' of weather, 
and the ſame viciſſitudes of ſeaſons that 
CE So AG veel poems va 
{ ANTEJURAMEN'TUM {in O!4 
Times] an oath which the accuſer was. 
obliged to take before the trial ro pro- 
ſecute the accuſed; and that the accuſed 
| was obliged to make oath on the very 
day he Was to N ordeal, that 


he was innocent of the erimes he Was 
| | * 8 charged 


N | | 45 
AN 1 | AN 


Gase wing Ar dhe weh(hr failed, CN,: Or.] metiicines good ag 

the criminal Was ſet at liberty; 105 / tis 1 17 2 e , | 

9 11 — = 85 poſed to be gu | airs 0 Literature] pics 
5 E lof ante 5 2 ces 2 by way of anſwer to others, 
Ne * e beginning or « crea. ö whoſe names are commonly annexed t 
tion of the world. the Anti. 

ANTERIOUR; foraethibg before AN'TICHAMBER: . see Aurechamber. 
another, eſpecially in reſpett of place, | ANTICHRESIS Jt n the Civil Law) 2 

'AN'TEROS'f realy ora: rs , Gr.] f covenant. or convention between t 5 ; 
the beſt fort ſt, 4 eee debtor and the creditor, as to a loan of 
ſtone money . a F 8 or pan. ; 

ANT HELMIN Ticks [of « 45 and ANTICHR e Le end of dw 
Blr See, Er. x worm] medicines Which dy 555 Xpis3s, Chrift, Gr.T 5 name 
deftroy worms in human bodies. 4 St. Paul. gives by way of emi- 

ANTHRM {anrhema, Ital. g. of 458 nence to che man 105 fa and ſon of per- 
#4135, Gr.] a church ſong, per ormed in | dition, who as is propheſied/in the ſa- 
a cathedral, Sc. by the choriſters, diyi-| cred fcriptures ſhall appear remarkably 
ded into two choras's, who ſing alter—| in 8 to Chriſtianity at the latter 
nately.. © | end of the world. 

ANTHESPHO! VA [of ue a flower, | The reign of Antichriſt is computed 
and eh I carry, Gr.) a feſtival celebra- to be three years and a half, during 
ted in Sicily in N of Proſerpine, in | Which time there Will be a very hot 
memory of the goddeſs being forced | perſecution, Grotrus and Dr. . 


away by Pluto, while ſhe was theriug ſuppoſe the time to be 

r phe Bl the fields. 8 character of Antichriſt to . e in 
5 ANTHESTERIA LAS dp, Gr.\ a | the perſon of Caligula, emperor of 
- feſtival celebrated by the Athenians in Rome, Simon Magus 82 55 the Gnaſtickt; 
Y honour of Bacchus. : but the more general opinion 1$ that the 


ANTHOLO'GION 1 of 2y- | Pope is the true Antichrift, and accord- 
4 3©-, a flower, and 3 -, Gr.] a church | ing at a council held at Gat i in 1994 was 
* book; alſo a breviary or maſs book, inſerted in their confeſſion of. faith a 

N with the offices to Chrift, the Virgin | article, whereby the . is W 
: Mary, ſaints and martyrs. to be Antichrift. : 
d 


a flower, A5 -, 4 ry 95 NN, 49> |. ANTICHRIS'T1ANNESS $4 

5 ther, Gr.] @ treatiſe of flowers, or a the doctrine of Chriſt, or the Mid: ig 
collection of flowers; alſo a collection Sc. of Chriſtians, _ 

of Greek ep Oe 5 1 ANTICH'/THONES, _ "thoſe. people 


* AN'T elas 


1 wo - 


ONY'- Fire. See Eryſipelat. which inhabit countries oppolite to each 
N bt A'COTHEPVOSALENT- other; riow the ſame as Ant ipodes. 

TRUM {of Spaß, a coal, Ste, ſul- ANTIDIA' PHORISTS [of 47; and 

phur, Ae, ſalt, and vir, nitre, Gr.] all] Jiagfpe, Gr. to differ) thoſe' who are op- 


the ingredients of un owder. _ _ . || pohite to the diaphoritts, 
AN HOPOG'R/ BA Ap,  ANTIDYSENTER/ICA. cor a £19} and 
a man, and „ deſcription |: a; eee rande, Gr.) medicines that are ef- 


phyſiological a or treatiſe of all ficacious againſt the dyſentery or bloody 
the component parts, of a human body. | flux, 

ANTHROPO'LOGY . (in Theology], a ANTILEGO/'MENA Carre ius, 
way of ſpeaking of God after t the man- Er. I contraditions, 
ney ph men, by "arributing 0 to him hu- ANTILOEMICA fof a and ; Nals, 


1 as 1 POMAN r | 5 the peſtilence] medicines : againſt the 
ANCY [of , n, 


pl 
*. . mee. divination, Gr. | di- 1 TILOPE, a mungrel creature, | 


vinat fl d by inſpecti the -ender'd by a hart and a goar. 
e eie ASTASIS (of % and 


viſcera of a deceafed perſon. | 
ANTHROPOMOR/PHUS ee 15 Gr. a ee a 3 
th andr to the contrary par 
T OR | ANTIMON AR ce NESS) [of s; 
ANTHROPOPHAGY, the act of eat and propapxints,, Gr.] the being aga 
ing man's or human fleſn. government in a ſingle perſon. 


„ NTHYPNQLIGS [ of dvrtand oO, ANTIMONIA ; preparations of 
Gr. = medicines that prevent ſlzep. | antimony, or ſach medicines Whereig | 
NTHYPOCHONDRVACA [of «ji | G antimony 
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| Sees 4s Wa Principal ingre: |] 


Berl which .conkifts o 
5 vommon brim 


wifi call, it the Red Lion, becauſe it 


added 1 
duced of the regulus, diſt illed wich ſpi-- 
of a mixture of ſulphur, mercur 


gummous liquor, prepared either of 


5 e from the ſcorza ariſing in prepa- 


© Regulur'of ANTIMONY, a ponderous, 


wo 2 wind furnace. 


+ 


4. 


X N 


„ $6ts * 5 

AN'TIMONY NE L) A mi · 

a Aenne like 
tone, and of a ſubſtance 
that comes near that of metals. Alchy- 
turns red, and alſo the Philoſophers wolf, | 1 
becauſe it Wo 6 all metals except 
gold; or, AS, others define it, a ſemi-|- 
wetal, being a och. 1glebe, compoſed of 
ſome undetermined metal, combined 
with a . and ftony ſu ſtance, 
| — ANTIMONT 
(Ciym. ee 
is .expreſlled by 
one of the ſe cha- 


Cal of ANTIMONY is a White 
Ceruſe of ANTIMONY 2 HO pro- 


rits of nitre ina ſand furnace. . 
Cinnabar of ANTIMONY, is . 


antimony, ſublimed in a luted bolt head, 
and a naked fire. 


Crocus f ANTIMONY > See Crocus 
Liver of ANTIMONY 5 Metallorum. 
Butter of ANTIMONY, a White, 


crude, or regulus of antimony, and cor- 
roſive, ſublimate, pulveriz'd, mixt, and 
diftilled by a gentle heat, 


Precipitate of ANTIMONY 


Ting the regulus, by boiling, filtration, | 
and adding diftildwinegar. 
Magiſte ry of ANTIMONY, is a yel- 
lowiſh powder prepared from eu an- 
timony, digeſted in aqua regia,” which 
becomes an inſipid matter, by ROE, re 
peated ablutions in water. 


neral antimony, melted down and caſt 
In cones: called alſo Autimony in ſub- 
Runde. 
Prepared ANTI MONT, is that which 
Has paſt under ſome chymical proceſs, 
by which the nature and powers of it 
have been altered and abared. 


metallick powder, which, upon Fuſing | 
ſome of that mineral in its crude ſtate, 
ſinks to the bottom, leaving the ſcoria 
or impurities on the top 
© Glafs of ANTIMONY, is the erude 


2 fire in an earthen crucible, till it 
es off fuming, aud then „ in 


Flowers of ANTIMONY, are the vo- 


© Golden ſulphur-of rr | 
pre- 


1 nerves into the brains 
Crude ANTIMONY, is the native mi- 


antimony and calcined by a very vehe 


1 N 
; after Ne pulverie'd. and 
gde Ker Ae again, 
A 
3 the law 5 5 A oa who re- 
G opal, Th law,.as. Ae force wg, the 
0 


ler, 4 he are no 7 them; but are 
in the wicked. That "Abraham s lying 
and diſſembling was no, ſin. 

That a chi of grace having once 
Arrivd at an aſſurance (in his own 
mind) of ſalvation, never doubts after- 
Wards, 'and that no man ought-'to be 
troubled in his conſcience on account 
| of fin, nor that any Chriſtian ſhould be 
exhorted to perform. the duties of Chri- 
ſtianity. 
That a hypocrite. may have all the 
a that were, in Adam before the 
fa 

That Chriſt is he only ſubje& of all 
grace, that no Chriſtian believeth or 
worketh any good; but that it is Chriſt 
alone who believeth and worketh it. 
That God does not love any man for 
his: holineſs; that ſanctification is no 
evidence of juſtification. 

ANTINO US [Afronomy] à part of 
ov conſtellation, named aguila or the 


agle. 

"ANTIPAT HET'ICALNESS, the ha- 
ving an antipathy, or antipatherical 
quality. 

ANTIPATHY [antipathia, L” of 


| aI%z, of & againft, and rel, the 


paſſion} ſome ſay the reaſon of antipa 
thy between animals is, that by he 

ſight of ſuch objects certain impreſſions 
are tranſmitted thro' the fibres of the 
„Which convey 
the animal ſpirits into the nerves; 
which, upon the blood being rarified 
after another manner than is uſual, 


| ſends into the brains thoſe ſpirits, which 


are adapted to the fomenting or. che- 
riſhing of terror. And again as effluvia 
and ſpirituous ſteams proceed from the 


bodies of all creatures, ſome of which 
n with others, they do excite an 


and hatred in each other. 
 ANTIPELAR'GY { antipelargia, L. of 

*, of rihapy Gr, a ftork, 
becauſe of the Sunne of forks, who 
feed their fires or dams when old] 4 
mutual thankfulneſs or requital of a 
nefit; but eſpecially a chil 8 nouriſhing 
a parent in old-a age. 

ANTIPEN/DIUM C with theRomaniſ)] 


a Hlyer Keen, W rr covers the 55 
NY 8 


tile Parts that ſtick to che , ä 


© of 7 15 1 F 
4 © i * . 


Kon 


r  - 08 


<Q | 


| habitants| of the earth, who dwell in 


of an r nn 
fcrews upon a feſtival da?r?r 792 | 
ANTIFERISTAL'FICK b f nging to 


© Wn 


antiperiſtaſſs. nn 
 ANTIPHRASTICALLY [of apnea 
12 is, L. of e bee Gr. 5 18 en 
Antip braſit. 
AN TIB ODE S fin — in- 


oppoſite parallels of latitude, and under 
the oppoſite half of the ſame meridian, 
and walk with their feet directly oppo- 
ſite one to another The antipocdes 
have thę ſame length of day and night, 
but at contrary times; wen it is noon | 
with the one, it is midnight with the || 
other; and the longeſt day with the one 
is the ſhorteſt. with the other; they 
have likewiſe/the ſame degree of heat 

and cold; they have like wiſe their ſum. 
mer and winter, the riſing and ſetting 
1 the ſtars quite contrary uy ro ano 
ther, 

ANTIPYRETICUM: [ of a 4 v7} j and Tun. 
pi7oe a fiery heat] a medicine that —y | 
the heat of fevers. 705 

AN'TIQUATEDNESS . | 
L.] the _ go out of uſe or date. 

A710 unt, L.] ancient. 
Antique QUE | es by architects, car- 
vers, painters, So. and is apply'd' to 
ſuch pieces of work as were performed 
at the time When thoſe arts were in 
the greateſt perfection among the Greeks | 
and Romans, or after the time of Alex. 
ander the Great to the i irruption of the 
Goths, and alſo the Iutaglia s within 
that time, and is s uſed i in . eee to 
Modern. 

ANTIQUE, is ſomatinnes uſed in 
contradiſtinction to Ancient, which lat | 
ter is uſed to ſignify a leſs degree of an / 
tiquity, when the art e not in its 
utmoſt purit. 

ANTIQUO ſons A term ſed of 
old Gothick buildings to ie addy them 
from the Roman and Greek ones. 

ANTIS'CION SIGNS in Afrology] 
ſigns, which with reference to each o- 
ther, are equally diſtant from the two 
tropical ſigns Cancer and Capricorn; ſb 
that when a planet is in ſuch a Ration. 
it is ſaid to caſt its antiſcion, 7.. e. to 
give a virtue or influence to another 
ya or planet that is in 15 . areas 


© ANTISCOR'ODON lof a 4% and eps | 
or, Gr.) a ſort of garlick call'd Altus? 
Cyprium. 

ANTI'SPAST os [ariores®-, Gr.] 
a foot in Greek or . Latin verſe, which 
has the firſt ſyllable: ſhort, the ſecond 
and ogy long, as Ale ande. 


— + 


—— 


—— 


12 


AN 


AN TIS TER ON bf ul oppoſi te bo 


pow ro the breaſt] the' back—bbne. © 


—— the ancients, at 


us dt to ſi 
or the 


is uſediof an ode which is 


nerally di- 
vided into its Strophe a 


the Stro ppe. on Ait 


poſe or be contrary to] a ſort or 


Juſt; but that one of his creatures had - 


created: evil, and engaged mankind'to 
hteor to God; and 


follow it, in o 
that it is the duty of mankind to op- 
avenge God of his nem 

ANTITHENAR C of & and Strap, 


3 . 


thumb; it is: alſo. a muſcle of the great 


mird Oc euneiſorme, and paſſing oblique 
Iy is inſerted into Oſſa Sefſamoidea; 
ANTIITTEICAL of antitypum, I. 
aten, Gr. Tpertaini — an antit 
ANTIVENEREALNESS of A Gr: 


gainſt venereal diſte 


nent above the brow Antler. 
Brow ANTLER, the ſtact or brafich 
next the head. 


round ſwelling about half as big as a 

man's fift, breaking out in the breaft of 

a:horſe directly againſt his headt 1:5 -- 
ANTOECI 3{ of 2y44 over a 

ANTIOECI 8 

Gr: to dwellſ a name given by 


who dwell under the ſame meridian, 


ſame climate, but under different poles, 
and have their noon and midnight at the 


being ſummer witythe ane while it bs 
winter with the other. 

ANT, an emmet, apimire, a fall 
inſet well known. | 
ANTS Hieraghypb e yl Dede | 


: Lhe ancients to repreſent laborious per- 


ſons,” diligent and induftrious in their 
callings. For ants are very laborious, 


tha 


RN TIN TROP HE, a counter turn. In 


fy te turning of the chorus” 
dir the contrary way; the 
Strophe or firſt turn of the fingers bs 
ing on one ſide of the ſtage, and the 
r ox counter turn on the other. 
ANTISTROPHE Cin Lyr ich. Poetry] . 


Amiſftrophe, - 
uncd is a kind of eccho n Jo os 


+ANTITAC'TA (of «v4 rides; to of 0 
le 


of | Gnofiicks, who held that God the 
Greator of the uni verſe Was good and 


x 
8 


| poſe this author of evil, in order o 


b Gr. } one of the muſcles which extendthe | 
toe, arifing from the inferior part of the 


i 


and Henereus, L. the being uſeful m7 
Ber ANTLER, the gart or bianch. 1 


- AN/TOCOW: wich 1 Horſe-doftors]. . 


inſt ar 
oppoſite to and d,, 


geogra- 
phers to thoſe inhabitants of hea earth, 


but under oppolite parallels; ſo that 185 
they inhabit in the ſame zone and the 


ſame time, but at different ſeaſons, it 


induſtrious creatures, and alſo ready to 


18 aſſiſtance * their fellows, © An. 
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"MASP 
inn prints, in order to ſignify palm ap 


me Egypt 
a country deſtroy d by ſickneſs or war, 
ut a few ants near the herb Origanum, | 
ſcent of which they cannot endure. 
nd it is related of the eaſtern farmers, 
3 in order to preſerve their corn 
from ants, they were wont 10 cover 72 
with Origanum, /. 
| ANU/BIS [anupta, of a pri rivative bd 
nubere, to marry, L.] calld alſo Iſit, a 
goddeſs of the Zgyprians, who, the poets | 
ay, was Ino, the daughter of: Inachis, 
whom Jupiter having lain with, trans- 
form'd into a white cow, to ſkreen her 
irom the rage and jealouſy. of his wife 
Juno; after her death ſhe was ador'd 
by the Egyptians, her hair was preſerv'd 
as a ſacred relick in her temple at 
Mempbit, ſhe was honour d as the 
deſs of navigation and the weath 
Her ſtatue was a cow with horns, 65. 
as ſome ſay, an image with the head of 
a dog, holding a palm in one hand, and 


a caduce in the other. Her prieſts were 


initiated with blood and water; had 
their heads and beards ſhaven, and wore | 
all white linnen garments. At the en- 

trance of her temple was the ſtatute of 


8 Sphinx, to fi that ſhe was a my 


ſterious Sets. og For her ſake the E 

yptiant kept in the corner of her tem- 
ple a white co, for which when it dy d 
they all meinen as for a prince, till 


another m_ in the place of the 
dead beaſt. fame is ſaid of Apis 
Sce Its and Ins. 


W . VILlanpilr, Sax. ]- a maſſey Aren 
ent on xg ſmiths, Sc. bum. 
. 
A Riſinę ANVIL, an anvil having two 
nooks or corners, for rounding any 
piece of metal. 
ANX'IOUSNESS a anxiets, 80 of an 
- L. _— 
XN [ani 2 
APE RESIS [ wl Rheroriciane} a fi- 
gure when ſome matter is called in 
queſtion, which we willed the judge to 
remember. 


APAGO RE UsIS eee a 


figure in EE called an interdiction 
or forbiddin 

APATHETICALNESS| Jof apathin; E. 
of ag , Gr. ] a freedom from paſ- 
ſion, and inſenſibility of pain. 

APATU (RIA Lam Gr.] feſtivals 
held in Arhens in honour of Bacchus. 
cEthra having made an ordinance, that 
the Troezentan virgins ſhould before | 
| 3 offer up their girdles to Fal 
lar Apaturia. 


APAU'ME lin Heraldry] fi ßes an | 


hand opened or Wee, wit . 


eir work f 


AP. 


pearing, « nd che.chnmd and fin 
all B. 51 E e 


gers at 

5 l apa, Sau. Pa monkey. 11 
an animal — of all creatures 

comes the neareſt to or is moſtlike 


the figure of a man. 


6 ob Þ 

There are ſeveral ſpecies: of them, 
forme with and others without a tail; 
ſore have longer heads or ſnouts like 
a dog, others have a-rounder head and 
flattiſh noſe; the: toes of their hinder 
feet are as long as'thoſ@of their fore. 
feet or fingers; they have for the moft 
8 rt red hair inclining to be greeniſh; 

me are all white; ſome red upon their 
backs, and their breaſt, belly, and in- 
ſide of their thighs. and arms, "OG or 


L Fhefe a animals have many firata 

to ſave and defend themſelves. hey 
live for the moſt part when wild on the 
tops of trees; and leap from branch to 
branch with admirable agility. -: 

They have a'fort of pouch on both 
ſides of their jaws where they r ISiar 
food they would keep. 

The temales produce but one young 
one at a birth, which they carry on 
their back but take it in their arms like 
a women when they ſuckle it, and of- 
ter the teat to it. 

The Egyptian usd to W them 
and ſo do the Indians at this day. 

The inhabitants of Gon dreaded the 
killing of an ape or a ſerpent, believing 
them to be ſpirits created 'by God to 
puniſh mankind for their ſins. 

APE | Hierog lyphically) was uſedby the 
Egypnans, frequently toexpreſs the vices 
of men; and they painted an ape piſſing 
and covering his excrements, to repre- 
ſent à diſſembler or craſty fellow, that 
would conceal the vices and weakneſſes 


of his perſon: For this animal is very 
careful to hide and bury his excrements. 


An ape is alſo a ſymbol of an impudent 
and wicked fellow, and one who | ad 
mires himfelf. 
_ » APECHE'MA [of and f i. e. an 
Echo, 3 a contra-fiſfure, when 2 
blow 1s given on one fide, and the frac- 
ture made on the other. 

APE RIENTS in Medicint] aperient 
medicines, aperitives, ſuch as open the 


' obſtructed. paſſa ges of the ſmall veſſels, 


glands and pores, and by that means 
promote a due circulation of the con- 
tained juices. 

APERIENT Seed. ſin Medicines] are 
graſs, madder, eryngo, capers and cam- 
| mock, eee, the —— and 55 =_ 
nel, aſparagus, y a cher's 
broom, called the five greater. 


Al ERT' 


tw. bu „ „„ oe ot 


aw 


O <q © 


2 LEY 


AP 


Jopen. 
* 


- APERT' \ yk 
. APERTURE 5 75 
 APER/TION: > obj any r 
2 hole left in ſome Jed, a een 
d or contiguous. 
11807 U RE: [with Gromerricians! 
the ſpace left between two lines, which 
mutually incline towards each other to 
form an 
e 0 — — and 
Hader: Gr. a leaf being withont leaves. 
APEX in Geomerry} the top of a 
cone, TVS fuch 975 2 ending in 
Vote > et $71) 
— AE ELONR 
W to STD APHE/LIUM 
N laat e of d- 
1 "6 IA 
Memon, 8 ] 
name iv 
— Nomers © 
9 4 chat point of 
the orbit of 
the * or a ee in which it is at 
the fartheſt diſtance from the fun that 
can he — 4 planet A in the figure, 
is in its utmoſt diftance or Aphelion, F. 
 APHRONUTRON {of « h froth, and 


„ Gr: nitre] a kind of nitre fuppo- 


ſed by the ancients to be ſpume or the 


Labtileſt and lighteſt. part of i it, emerg-; 


ing atthe top. 

HYXV "of of 455d, 7 ha draw: 
out] a: ceſſation of a pulſe thro' the 
whole. body, being the higheſt degree 
of ſWooning next to death; - . 

'APHTHARDO'CIPES | of Sande! in. 
corruptible, and qosta, to think } (5c. Her 
reticks who held that the body of Jeſu. 
Chriſt was incorruptible and ;mpaſhble. 

APFCIAN' Art [fo called of Apicius a 
famous voluptuary] hn eee or 


1 uous cookery. 
IS: was a god. of the Egypti aus 
I e is ſaid to be that 


of a bull: or, as ſome ſay, the whole 
a the image was that of a bull, bear- 
upon his hide ſome particular marks. 
ewas to be the calf of a cow'inca- 
pable of bearing another, and no other- 
wiſe to be impregnated (as the E 5 5 
an, imagined) than by thunder. 
marks which diſtin ulmed him from all 
others were theſe : 
except one ſquare of white on the fore 
head, and a knot like beetle under his 
tongue. Others reckon 29 marks pecu- 
liar to this beaft. They ſacrificed bulls 
to him, and were very nice in the 
choice; they killed them, flead them, 
ſtruck off their heads, and carried it 
With many imprecations to market and | © 


quet 
is body was black, | 


a ; | 0 
AP l 


he's to ſome; Gre gi ar j but if no ſuch 


on were to be found, they threw it 
into the river, with this form of exe 
iſe | eration, may the evits impending: ouer the 


perſons now ſacrificing," or the 


in 2 Vall upon this head. When 

the Apit died, and his funeral pomp Was 
over, the prieſts Who had this office 
ſaught out another with the ſame marks, 
and when they had found one, the la- 


mentations immediately <gaſed ;'and the 
prieſts led the calf firſ —— the ci _ 
Nile, where he was fed for 30 days, 


thence he was tranſported in a vel 
with a gilded cabin to Memphis, as their 
god, and turned into the groveof Fulces. 
he xeaion they gave for this worſhip 
was, becaule the ſoul of Oſiris, as the 
pretended, migrated into a bull of 'this 
| /ort, and by a ſucceſſive tranſmigration 
o- | paſſed from one to another, as often as 
one died and another was found. The 
Ai, was conſulted as an oracle, the 
manner of conſulting him was by obſer. 
ving into which chamber of the two, 
that were prepared for him he entred, 
his going into the une of them deing 
conſtrued as a good omen; and into the - 
other as a bad one; or elſe they offered 
him food, and from his acce ting ar 
refuſing it, concluded the anf Wer fa 
vourable, or on the contrary ,. 

- And the golden calf which the Iract. x 
ite made is ſaid to be the image of this 
idol Apis; and the manner of their wor · 
ſhipping it was much the ſame as was 


that of Apis, for they mightily rejoye d, 
ound it | 


feaſted and danc d x 
Some Hebrew writers — 5 that the 
generation of thoſe that were ſo pro- 
tane as to worſhip this image were 
[i matized with yellow beards. _ - 

he greateſt ſolemnities of the Egypr 
ian were to the god Apit. This deity 
was to live a certain number of years 
and at the expiration of them the prieſts 
drowned. him in the river Ni, and 
all the land mourned and lamented for 
his death till there was an other ox 
found that had the ſame marks upon 
him, and then there was an univerſal 
rejoicing all over the country expref. 
2 manner of ſports and bany 


A'PISH. [of Apa, Sax. an ape) given 
to mimick, ridiculous. 
' A'PISHNESS; mimicalneſs, S w 
- APOBATERION { of &x0/Gajrs to de- 
mah; Gr.] a farewell ſpeech or poem 
upon a pèrſon's going out of his own 
country, or ſome other place, N 
he 25 TOE Sly euer rand. 
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of the body, and repel 


12 -APOCALYPTICALLY: [of o m U. 
ende; Gr. ] by way of revelation. 


APOCO MET RT {of 4 and prot, 


Gr. to 1 . the art of meaſuring 


— 


CROUSTICKS fapocrouftica L. J 
—— which obſtruct the flowing 


of the humours into any particular part 


-begi nningto flow, 


LPOORYPHALNESS- {of erongupic, 


| Gr. hiddenneſs, myſteriouſheſs. | 


+ APODIC'TICALLY - 
Gr: J 


Wraug a. 
"APOLEPSY rApoleſin, L:of Ae dia, 


5 1 . or eee gere dg an vp t 


3 
rl LI A RIA "BS, 
APOLLIN 3 /RIST'S-. 


l aſſumed true fleſh; but a ſtrange 


of fleſh, which they fancied exiſted 
| purple robe, a ſilver bow in his hand, 


—— all eternity. 

AfOLLINARIAN Games [with the 
Romans] folemn games held annually in 

-honour of Apollo, on account of a fhow-- 
er of darts and arrows that (as the 
tradition goes) fell on their enemies 
-who ſuddenly invaded them, at the firſt 


eelebration of theſe games, and by this 
means the Romans being victors, ſoon: 
| Su eee to purge the head of 


returned to their ſports. 


APOLLO {according to the | poets} was 


the ſon of Jupiter and Latona, born in 


the iſland Delos, which lay under water 
floating in the gan ſea: Juno being 


enraged at her huſband's amours, had 
covenanted with the earth to allow Ino 
no other place; but Neptune out of pity 
raiſed it up and fixed it. When Apollo 
came of age, remembring to what ſhifts 


And extremities the ſerpent Python, had 


put his mother, he ſlew him. After 
this, Apollo begat Æſculapiu who re- 
ſtored Hippolitur to life, for which Jupi- 
ter ſtruck him with à thunder“ bolt. 
Apollo, becauſe he could not be reven- 


ged of Jupiter himſelf, flew the Cyclops | 


that made the thunder-bolt, for which 
Fupiter being incenſed, baniſhed him 
out of heaven, and deprived him of the 
privileges of his divinity for a time: 
upon - which he entered himſelf into 
the ſervice of Admetus, king of Theſſaly, 
and was his ſhepherd, and thence: came 
to be eſteemed the god of ſhepherds. 
Afterwards falling under another miſ- 


Neue, by accidental ly apts his boy [ 


| meeting with Neptune, under the like 


em nes e 
and became one of the moſt noted of 


F of- of Trad eight, 
by the rhetorical figure Apodeixis. 

*APOG'RAPHY {&75papy;/Gr.]-an in- 
ventory of goods, a copy or tranſcript | + 
of ſome book or: writing,” 4” pattern or 


Lo called of 

Apollinaris 
or Laodicea, the ir leader] an antient 
Tet of Heretic: who denied that Feſus 


AP. 
| Fyacinthus, he fed to Troy, and there 


misfortune, they: aſſifted ' Zaomedor. in 
building his city, who having perfidi- 
oufly denied them the reward of their 
labours, Netunt in revenge almoſt 
drowned the city; and Apollo ſent a 
peſtilence among the people. But at 
length Apollo re-aſſumed- his: divinity, 


all the gods not only by the great — 
ber of the oracles he is ſaid to have 

ven in ſeveral parts of the world, Se 
alſo by the ſeveral functions attributed 


to him. See —_— Cortina. Tripos. 
Apollo was one o moſt as gl of 

the heathen gods, i om ey Ade 

relate ſuch wake Ih ſt —— of. Nor 

ao + 2. 

ph —.— — r Io 

The antients re —.— rs; 
young man, without d br 5 
of light about his hea one 


hand a har 

in the other a ſnhield and arrow,wẽes 
He was alſo repreſented with long 

curled hair, crowned with laurel, in à 


placed on athrone of Emeralds. 
APOLOGET'ICALLY- (of arwuger- 

x6, Gx.) by way of apology-. 
APOMECOM'ETRY {of ax; 4 


Joi, Gr. to meaſure] an art of ſhewing 


how to meaſure things at a diſtance, or 
to find how far they are off from us. 
APOFPHLEGMATICK Medicine [of 


Roy ] medicines to be chewed that 
ave the faculty to-purge the head and 
brain of cold phle atk: mem by 
the noſe, mouth, Se. TO 

— rs [4roguyny Gr. T 1 flight 
or e 

— APOFHTGE } [ ArcbiteBture] that part 

colunm where it begins to ſpring 

3 of; its baſe; and ſhoot upwards, but 
this apephyge originally was really no 
more than hy ring or ferril antiently 
faſtened at the extremities of wooden 
pillars to keep them from ſplitting, and 
which | afterwards: was imitated. in 
ſtone- work. 


2 AP'OPLEXY [ W of: wear 


ret vy; to ftrike or aftoniſh] a. diſeaſe 
which is a ſudden privation of all ths 
ſenſes, and ſenſible motions of the body, 


thoſe of the heart and lungs bein mw 
cepted, and is attended with the 
vation of the principal faculties Ache 


ſoul, by reaſon that the paſſages of the 
brain are ſtopt, and the courſe at: the 
animal ſpirits hindered. + © 


APORON [aniuy of 4 privat. and 


rige 


we, Aft A. K Q 


_ baſs, jg 


a 
a 


e ö —˙— , ͤ K ĩͤ Lg it. 
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ein apaſfage, Or] 4 "problems. in the} p 


3 which, though. it is not 
impoſſible, is never theleſs very difficult 
to be--reſolved, and has not actually 
been — duch as of the  ſquaring of 
5. „ t 
APFORL A (with Rhetoricians afigure 
where the Orator is at a ſtand What to 
do, as, ſball Iſpenk ont, or be flent? 


414% £7.35 


 APOSIOPE'SIS- og Arbei ede of Naw. 


o1w77dty, to hold one's peace, Of 4. reti 
cency; ſilentneſs. | 

AFOSPHARANI'DOSIS gez -. 
eie, Gr, ]; a puniſhment in 
Greeks on àdulterers, by throng. £ 
horſe-radiſh root up the Anus; 

APOSPAS MA [with Surgeons] the 
drawing of one part from another, 
which naturally ſtuck to it; as when the 
{kin is ſeparated from 4 membrane, a 
membrane-from a muſcle, one muſcle 
from another, Sc. 5 

APOSTAT'I ALLY [of eue, I. of 
d bg A Gr. ] after the manner of an 
apoſtate. 

APOS'TUME { of dg, of ig 
24 Gr. to depart] a preter-natural tu 
mour or ſwelling, cauſed: by corrupt 
matter collected together in any part 
2 * body commonly called an Impoſi. 


ros OL/ICALLY I apoftoliguiment, 
F. of rs Gr.] after the manner 
of an apo 

APOST FFOUICALNESS, the being of 
apoſtolical appointment. 

APOSYR'MA | with Surgeons]. a ;tha- 
ving of the ſkin or of a bone. 

APOTAC'TITAE of a perde or 

APOTAC/TICI [5 Gru I re. 
nounce, Gx. J a ſect, Who antiently af. 
fected to follow the . e counſels 
of poverty, and the examples of the 
apoſtles and primitive chriſtians; by re. 
nouncin all their effeftsand poſſeſſions. | 

APOT/ELESM. [aporeteſwa, IL. Amore 
\i7ua,'Gr.] à declaration of the fignifi- 
cation of the ſtars in a Nativity ; z A cal- 


culation of a nativity. 
APOTELESMAT'ICKS.- [Aporele ſma- 
tic, E. f ATUTONST fac TIXOL of e, 
Gr. to perfect] mathematicians who cal. 
culate nativities by the ſtars, and hold - 
all things fubjett to the power of the 
planets. 


APO'THECARIES, 
Ove ſeparated them 
ſelves from the an- 


cers, grew ſo much in 
| favour with kin 

James I. that he uſt 

to "_ wes 11 com- 


* 
— 


ſurmounted a 


ſtom, his effigi 


cient ſociety” of Gro 


AP | 


Pang, andy gave cha a charter ain.” 
ation, in the fifteenth” year of 
hid. reign. + bn arms are argent, 
Apollo arm'd with a bow and arrow, 
thon. ] Their ſupporters 
two. unicorns, the creft a rhinoceros 
ſurmounting a torce and helmet, The 
motto, Opifer per orbem dicor. 
APOTHE'OSIS L dine, Gr. 1 ol 
a conſecration of emperors, the manner 
of their performing which was as fol. 
lows: when the body of an emperor 
had been buried according to the cu- 
es of wax was placed at 
the entry of the palace, upon a large 
bed of ivory, ſumptuouſly adorn d, aud 


the phyſicians viſited it for ſeven days, 


treating it as if it had been alive in 4 
fit of ſickneſs. In the mean while all 
the ſenate and nobility of Rome were 
. in mourninghabits.. After the R 
iration of theſe ſeven days, he was 
he d for dead, and then they removed 
him to a publick place, where the ma- 
giſtrates quitted their offices. 
There the new emperor alcended 
upon a high pulpit called Raſira, be- 
cauſe it was adorn'd with the ſter ns of 
ſnhips taken from the enemies in ſea- 
fights.z and thence he made a funeral 
oration in praiſe: of the deceaſed. 
When this was ended, they carries 
the image of the deceaſed. emperor out 
of the city to the field of Mart, where 
there was erected a ſtately pile. of aro- 
matick wood to burn it; the Roman 
gentry having rid round the pile ſeveral 


times in order, the new emperor with 


a torch ſer. fire to the pile of wood; and 
then an eagle was let fly from the top 
of it, which was imagin d to carry the 
ſoul of —— God into heaven: when 
an em reſs was thus burnt, they let fly 


| r. et inſtead of an eagle. 


POT 'HE'OSIS, of an emperor, was 


| Fowl ee repreſented on 2 me- 


dal, by an eagle aſcending up to heaven 
out of the flame of the funeral nous 
APOTHERAPY C apotherapra, L. 


— Gr.] that part of | 
that cures or. prevents vearinel? traps ropa 
too much labour. 

AOTOME Tin Mathematicks] TB; 


is the remainder or difference of 4 ++ _ 


two incommenſurable quantities, 
an irrational reſidue as DC, When 

from a rational line B D, call d b, 1 
you cut off a rational part B C, +. 
call'd e, only commenſurable ian 
ms oo nog e 2D 


aa, AFPATE 2 appalir, F. 1 to 
unt or 95 . 
* r | | 0 Bog Af. * 
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+» APPARA/TVS, is uſed to ſigni 


A £ 
APPA'NAGE; see Appemage.: 


utenſils pertaining to a machine, as the 


apparatus of a Microſcope, Air pump, & e. 
I | APPARAFVOS | wich Surgeons I the 


bandages, medicaments and dreſſings of 


A part. 5 DIE? : #4 4 534 4. Ab 2b 544-64 4d A Þ* ket 
APPARA'TUS major. and minor {with 
Cithotomifis\ the greater and leſſer pre- 
paration, two different method of cut- 
i for the ſtoke, I. 7% tf Ska 
eb APPARATUS | with Lithoto- 


mitt] is performed by making an inci- 


fion above the groin along the Linea al- 

a, into the fund of the bladder; and 

thro' that they extract the ſtone. 
The ſmall or low APPARATUS, is 


5 performed by thrufting the two fore - 


gers up the fundament till they touch 
or come againft the ſtone, and with 
them drive it to the neck of the blad: 
der, and extract it from thence; thro' 
an inciſion in the Perinæ um. | 
. APPARENT Heir, one whoſe title is 
clear beyond diſpute or contradiction. 
APFPRRENT Conjunction | Aftronomy}] 
is when the right line ſuppoſed to be 
drawn thro”: the centers of two planets 
does not paſs through the center of the 
earth, but thro the fpectator's eye. 
_ APPARENT - Horizon | Aftronomy] is 
that great circle which limits our fight ; 
or that jplace where the heavens and 
earth ſœem to us to meet. e 


' . APPARENT Colours according * 
the old natural philoſophy] thoſe co- 
- Tours that are often ſeen in clouds, be- 


fore the riſing or after the ſetting of the 
fan ;-or thoſe in the rainbow, c. Bu: 
theſe they will not allow to be true co- 
Jours, becauſe they are not permanent 
or laſting. 'Theſe are called alſo em- 


phatical colours. 


APPA'RENTNESS..[- apparentia, L. ] 


plainneſs to be ſeen. 


APPART'TION [with Aſtronamer e] is 
the becoming viſible of a ſtar or other 
luminary which before was hid. 
APPARITOR {in the Univerſity] a 
fort of beadle, who carries the mace 
before the maſters, faculties, (5c. _ 

APPAR'LEMENT lin Common Law] 


likelihood, likeneſs. or reſemblance, as 


appariement of Har. 
To APPEACH, the ſame as to im- 
peach, i. e. to accuſe one of any crime. 

_ APPE'AL {of appellat io, L. whence 
appel, F.] the removing a caute from an 


inferior judge or court to 2 fuperior, in 


* 


order to rectify ſomething amiſs in ag 
ſentence paſs d by an ifferior judge; it 


is alſo an accuſation or declaration of 
the crime of any perſon; particularly 


the accuſing of a murderer by a perſon 


Fy the | ed, 


mm”. , 
ho is intereſted in the party murt her 


th * 4 r 7 3 on Ai 

APPEAL . by Bil. [in Law] is where 
2 man of himſelf gives up his accuſati. 
on in Writing, ofering to underge- the 
burden of appealing the per ſon therein 
named. 4 FM \ 85. Py + 2 114 a Fi 
_ APPEAL, by Wris lin Law}, is when 2 
writ is purchaſed out of chancery by one 
to another, to the intent that he appeal 
a third 7 of ſome felony.commit- 
ted by him, finding / pledges that he 

APPEAR ANCE. [ apparentia, L.] the 
exterior ſurface of a thing; or that 
which firft ſtrikes the ſenſe or the ima. 

APPEARANCE [in Proſpective] is the 
repreſentation of a figure, body or the 
like object vpap the perſpective. plain. 

APPEARANCES. (with 4/fronemers] 
are more uſually call'd Phenomena. 

To fave APPEA'RANCES, is ſeemingly 
to Aan one's duty, or to acquit 
himſelf of the formali ties or externals 
of it, ſo as to ſave his character and 
avoid giving offence or ſcandal. 

APPEAS'ABLE | of appuiſer, F.] that 
max be aacganed.. oo bintetio 1, 

APPEAS'ABLENESS, capableneſs of 
being pacified. : RA 
PEL'LATIVELY: [of appellaref, F. 
appellativus, L.] by way of appellation. 

To APPEN'D | appendere, L. I to hang 
W 
 APPENIYANT [ appendens, L.] hang- 
Anga. 1 1 

APPEND/ED Remedies [in Medicine] 
are ſuch as are outwardly applied by 


hanging about the neck. 
 APPEN'NAGE > che fortune, or 
APPA/NNAGE © portion Which 2 


ſoveraign prince gives to his younger 
ſon or children. The younger ſons of 
England. have no certain appennages, 
but only what the king is plea ſed to be- 


ſtow upon them; but in France... the 


king's younger ſons have (by virtue of 
the law of Appannage) dutchies, coun- 
ties, or baronies granted to them and 


their heirs, the reverſion reſerved to 


the crown, and all matters of regality, 
as coinage, levying taxes, Sc. E. 
APPE ABLEN ESS of apperibilts, L.] 
worthineſs to be deſired. "EOF; 
{APPETITE | (by Pbiſoſophrrr] is de- 
fined a deſire of enjoying - ſomething 
wanted. or a complacency in the enjoy- 
ment of a thing preſent.” It is diſtin- 
uiſh'd into voi unt ary and aat ura. 
Voluntary APPETITE [with Sehool- 
men] is the will itſelf a&ing under 2 
competent knowledge or infotma 
of the matter in hand, as the deſire of 


Happineſs, Natural 


à ſort of inſtint, whereby we are me- 


Natural! APPETITE [with Schoen] 


chanically puſhed on to - conſult our 
own preſervation... 185 

Abp PETITION, an earneſt deſire, or 

eager purſuit After. 
"AP'PLICATE [ with Geometriciant] is 


@ thing to a particular uſe. | 
cleſiaftical ſenſe it is applying the bene: 


, 71 AP FE ; 

. APPROPRIA'TION, is the appointfi g 
In an Ee- 

fice of a church to the proper and per- 
perual uſe of ſome religious community. 
It is where the advowſon of a pa 5 
nage belongs to a biſhoprick of religi- 


a 2 right line drawn acroſs a curve, ſoas | ous houſe, college, Sc. and their ſuc- 
- to biſſect the diameter. In a conick ſec- | ceſſors, ſo that the body is both patron 
al tion it is called the ordinate or ſemi-or= | and parſon, and ſome one of their men- 
— dinate. 1 a bers officiates as vicar... _ bs! 
ie -APPLICA' TION [with Divines] is Theſe appropriations were introduced 
uſed for the act whereby our Saviour | in the time of William the conqueror? 
© transfers or makes over to us what he | The Parochial clergy being then gene- 
at had purchaſed by the ſanity of his life rally Saxons, and the biſhops: and tem- 
a. and death. ; | I | poral clergy Normans, they made no 
To APPLY {by Geometricians] is uſed | ſeruplè to impoveriſſi the inferior cler- 
* in ſeveral ſenſes; to fit quantities, the gy to enrieh the monaſteries, hiclt 
e areas of which are equal; but the fi- were generally poſſeſs d by the friends 
n. ures different, ſo that they ſhall con- of the conduerooor. | 
5 orm one to another. Again, [Where the chutches and tithes were. 
To APPLY, is uſed for to transfer or | ſo appropriated, the yicar had only ſuch 
y inſcribe a line given into a circle or any | a competency as the biſhop or his ſupe=- 
it other figure, ſo that it may be fitted or | rior thought fit to allo x. 
ls accomraodated there, as that its extre=| APPROV'ABLE | of approrver, F. apa 
d mities may touch the circle. And alſo, | probare, L.] that may be approved. 
: To APPLY [with Geometrzerans| is | APPROVE MENT | approveamentiim, 
it uſed to expreſs diviſion, and thus they Law, L.] is uſed for improvement by 
ſay, applica 8 ad 24, When they would | ancient Writers 
f have 24 divided by 8. And alſo, for | APPROXIMA'TION, à coming or 
\ to multiply by the ſame writers they | putting near to, L. 2 ; 
* ſay, thus duc ; in 12, when they would | APPROXIMATION ſin Natura Ma. 
i. have 12 multiplied by 8. | [Sieh] is one of the methods of tranſplan- 
8 APPOSUYTION with Philoſopher 5] an | tation or the removing a: diſeaſe from 
addition of matter to any body out- | one creature to another, or from an 
— wardly; but it is uſually applied to the | animal to a plant. 3 
encreaſe of bodies without life; and is, APPUP [with 2 is the ſtay 
] call'd alſo accretion, and juxta-poſition, | upon the horfe-man's hand, or the reci- 
y APPOS'ITENESS {of appoſitus, L. ] procal ſenſe between. the horſe's mouth 
fitneſs for the purpoſe. _ and the bridle hand; or the horſe's 
Tr APPRAISE'MENT, the valuation of | ſenſe of the action of the bridle in the 
„ any thing. ” l | horſeman's hand. £1.08 8. 
e A PPREHEN'SIVENESS {of apprehen= | A full APPUI lin Horſemanſhip] 4s 4 
of ſwus, L.] aptneſs to apprehend, ſenfible- | firm ſtay without reſting very heavy, 
85 nes? 1 l | and without bearing upon the Horſe- 
— APPREN'TICESHIP, the time of an man's hand. 0a 
Ie apprentice's ſervice. | A niore than filll APPUT (with Hor ſe 
df o A'PRICATE {[apricari, L.;] to ſet | men] a term they-uſe of a horſe that is 


abroad in the ſun. ftopr with ſome force, but fill fo that 


2 


S. Sr Ir 


APPROACH'ABLENESS [of appro— 


cher, F.Jeaſineſs of being approached. | 


APPRO'PRIATE 1 appropriatur, 
APPRO PRIATED .\ a term u- 
ſed by philoſophers of ſomething which 
is indeed common to ſeveral; yet in 
ſome reſpects is peculiarly attributed. 

APPRO'PRIATE {in Law] ſignifies 
a chureh or benefice, the patronage of 
which is annexed to fome church dig- 
nity, ſo that the parſon receives the 


tithes, - + f 


7 « 


| 


APPRO'PRIATENESS [of approricr, 
F. appropriatum, L.] fitneſs tor fome 
other thing, GM m.. Of ont 


he does not force the horfeman's hand. 


AFRIL of aperiendo, L. opening, be- 


cauſs the pores of the earth are then 


the fourth month from Decents 


2 6 

ber. The ancients painred this montu 
like a young man cloathed in greed 
with à garland of myrtle. and hav-- 
thorn buds, Winged. holding in ons 
hand primroſes and violets, and in the 
other the celeffial ſign Tawrus. 


AP'SIDES [of Ale, Gr: 4 vault or 


arch] ſo called becauſe vaulted over, + 
kind of private oratories or chappels id 
1 22 alſo called Doxalia or 


logia; and is uſed in the Low-Conn- 
1 | fries 


4 


tr ler for a kind of choir or place bes 
vond the altar, where the religious, ſit 
and ſing the office without being ' ſeen 
by the people. 55 


. N 


4 
uſed to caule an eſtar to fall off in han. 
kers and to conſume proud fleſh, Z. 
'AQUA VITA Ii. e. water of life) 2 
ſort of cordial liquor formerly made of 


5 


APT {apruy,” L.] fit, proper, meet, brew d beer ſtrongly hopped, and well 


convenient, propenſe, or forwarcly in- 
clined to, | r 


fit. . | | 
©  APYROTOS faule, Gr.] the beſt | 
ſort of a carbuncle which glows as tho 
burning, yet cannot be hurt by fire. _ 
"AQUA, water, rain; alſo wateriſh 
w Cdn roars rg 
- AQUACeleftir [with Chymiſts) hea- 
venly water, i. c. rectify'd wine, 5 8 


Wa A Communis 
OIL mical Wri- 
" ters] is expreſſed by theſe characters, L. 
AQUA DISTILLATA, diſtilled Wa- 
ter, a water drawn by the di ſtilling any 
kind of herbs and drugs, T.. 
AOA Diffillata [in Cm i. 
1 cal Writings) is expreſs d by 
this character, IL. 


41, l e, water of all flowers; the wa- 
ter diſtilled from the dung of cows 
' when they go to graſs, I. 1 
AA FORTIS (ie. Strong Water] 
à corroſive liquor ſerving as a menſtru- 
um e ei to diſſolve ſilver, and all 
other metals, except gold. It is made 
of a mixture of purify'd nitre or falr- 
peter, vitriol calcin'd white, and pot- 
'rer's earth or clay, diſtilled in a cleſe 
' reverberatory, the fumes condenſing in 
"the receiver are the Aqua fortis, L. 
- AQUAFORTIS{ in CH mi. 
cal Writers] is expreſſed by 
this character, I.. 


85 - AQUA inter cus (with Phyſicians] the | 


dropſy, L. bo NY 
AQUA Marina, a precious ſtone of a 
ſoa · green colour, I. : 5 
AQUA Pericardii | with Phyſici ant] 
that liquor or humour that is collected 
about the heart, ſerving to cool it. 
AQUA Regia Ci. e. Royal Water] 
AQUA 2 a liquor made by 
diſſolving ſal armoniac in 3 of nitre, 
and ſo called becauſe it diſſolves gold, L. 


REG A- 


- Writings] is expreſſed by one of theſe 
characters, L. TY | 1 
AQUA Secunda [with Surgeons? a li- 


' | water, and 5/bere to drink, 


fermented 3 how it is commonly under: 


i bd food of ſpirits, geneva, and the like. 
To AFTATE {apratum, L.] to make | i 
N J Ss +7 a F ; 5 ' 4 Ts g 


AVA VITEZ lin Chym. 
Writers) is expreſſed by 
ena, 

AQUABIBE [of aqua, 


L.) a water drinker, | "PIER! 

A'QU ZDUCT | {aquedutus, L.] 2 
conveyance of water by pipes, a con- 
duit of water; it is a conſtruction of ſtone 


or timber made on uneven ground, to 
preſerve the level of the water, and | 


convey it by a canal from one place to 
TOTES | 
AQUAXDUCT [with Anatomifts] 2 
paſſage or perforation, partly membra- 
nous, and partly cartilaginous, leading 
out of the bony. paſſage of the interna! 
ear into the palate. 1 
" A'QUAGE {[aquagium, L.] a water- 


ES 9 __ __ [courſe. 
AQUA omnium florum {with Phyſict- |. 


AQUA'RIANS, a ſect of Chriſtians 
in the primitive. church in the ſecond 
century who did not uſe wine; but only 
water in the ſacrament. The occaſion 
of this practiſe is ſaid to have been the 
perſecution which oblig'd them to meet 
ſecretly in the night, and the better to 
avoid a diſcovery, they. made ſhift with 
water inſtead of wine in the ſacrament. 
This tho' firſt began by neceſlity in 
time, grew into a cuſtom; ſo that it 
was deem'd as a duty, and when they 
could have uſed, wine with ſafety, they 
rejected it as unlawful, _ 
.  Tatian is reported to have been the 
head of this ſect. | | 
AQU A/RIUS {with . e eee 2 
conſtellation of the zodiack marked 
thus z, and conſiſts of gg ſtars. 
AQUARIUS [the Water Bearer] this 
Temes to be called Aquarius from its 
form. He flands holding a baſon in 


one hand, and ſeems to pour out much 


Water. Some will have it; that this is 
Ganymede, and ſuppoſe that it is ſuffi- 
cient ground for. that conjecture, be- 
cauſe the picture bears ſome reſem- 


AQUA jblance to one pouring out wine, and 


they bring the poet for an evidence, 
that ſays, that Ganymedes was ſnatch d 
up to Jupiler to be his cup. bearer, and 
was by the gods accounted worthy of 
the office on account of his great beau- 
ty, and becauſe he gave to men immor. 
tality, which was unknown to them 


quor made ef common water, and the 
powdes or previpitats of filyer; it is | 


before. That the pouring forth is pre 


. oa 
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ſod to reſemble Nectar (which is the 
drink ef the Gods) and that this is the 


ſtellation has two obſcure ſtars on the 
head, one great one on each ſhoulder, 
one on each elbow, one bright one on 
the extreme part of his right hand, one 


on each knee, upon his right leg one; 


obſcure. ; | | 
-AQUATTLES [in Botany] ſuch plants 
as grow in Ww hen nr 13% 
QUEO' MERCURIAL, conſiſting of 
water and mer cur. We” 
A'QUEOLTS Dt, {Anatomy} certain 
duts whereby the aqueous humour is 
ſuppoſed to be conveyed into the inſide 


of the membranes which incloſe that li- 
[of aguoſitar, L.] 


quor. 

A'QUEOUSNESS 

AQUOSENESS 7 wateriſhneſs. _ 

A'QUILA f Aftronomy} the eagle, a 
conſtellation conſiſting of 70 ftars, ac- 
cording to the Britiſh catalogue. This 
is the eagle (according to the poets) 
that carry'd Ganymedes up to heaven, 
and preſented him to Jupiter to be his 
cup-bearer, although he was placed 
among the ſtars upon another account, 
z, e, when the gods made a diſtribution 
of the birds among themſelves, Jupiter 
choſe the eagle; and alſo becauſe he of 
all other birds can fly againſt: the ſun, 
and is not oppreſſed” by his rays, and 
therefore obtains the firſt place among 
them. It is repreſented with expanded 
wings, as tho' it were flying. Aglaaſt · 


henet relates, that Jupiter was brought p 


up in Crete, and when he was diligent- 
ly fought after there, he was caught up, | 
and carried to Naxos, and after he 
came to the age of manhood, took upon 
him the Lingdoim of the gods; and that 
going from 'Naxos on the expedition 
againſt the Titant, he had the coxle 
for his companion, and it proving for. 
tanate to him, he made the eagle ſacred, 
and placed it among the ſtars. And 
this is the reaſon of the honour: that it 
obtained in heaven. It has four ſtars, 
the middlemoſt is a bright one. 
e [aquoſitas, L.] wateriſh: / 
Nets. : T7 $3 
ARABESK' [ſocalled from the Arabs, 
who uſed this kind of ornaments, their | 
religion forbidding them to make any 
images or figures of men or animals} a 
term apply'd to ſuch painting, orna- 
ments of freezes, Sc. which eonſiſted , 


reſemblance of that drink. The con- 


on each pap, one on the left hip, one- 


in all ſeventeen. The pouring out of 
water is on the left "nat It has thirty 
ſtars, of which two are bright, the reſt 
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4 fake, Sc: without any human or ani», 
mal es. b 
; ARA” IA {of au, Heb. black, orof* 
1572p, Hcb. a thief or robber] the one 
on account of their ſwarthy complex 
ion, and the latter on account of their 
thieviſh diſpoſition. The Arabian: hav. 
ing in all ages been ſo addicted to this 
vice, that, as Martin del Ria gbſer ves, 
it was as uſual with the Fews to call a 
thief an Arabian, as it was to call a 
merchant a Canaanzte, and a mathema 
tician a Chald gam. 
ARABICEK Freures, lſocalledbe · 
 ARABFICK 1 Epþ Ss cauſe bor 
| rowed from. the Arabs\ are the nume-' 
| ral characters commonly made uſe of 
in large computations, as o, 1, 2, 3, 4,5. 
6, 7,8, 9, not uſed in Eugland till he 
MORNE 5 14 2 15 
ARARBICK [Arabicus, L.] nging 
to the 1 5 1 3 
ARABISM, an idiom 


"> * 


d 


or manner of 


{ ſpeaking, peculiar to the Arabs or Ara 


bians, | 2 | 
AR ZOM'ETER {of «acc, Cr. thin, 
and wuirpy meaſure, Gr.] an inſtrument 
7 3 the denſity or gravity f 
uids. 6 I Hoketns tae SES 
ARAIGNEE' Cin Fortification] the 
branch, return, or gallery of à mine. 


ARAI“ [probably of arrayer, 
ARAY/ING 5 Old French] dreſs, garb, 
rayment. | f | 


 AR'BITRAL [arbitralis, L.] of or per, 
WL an arbitrator ar arbitration, . 
AR'BITRARILY [ex arbitrio, L.] ata. 
ter one's own will. 4 1 
AR'BITRARINESS [of ardutrarins,” 
L.] acting merely according to will and 
leaſure, | ACAD ESE 
AREITRA “TOR {with | Czvihans] is 
underſtood differently from an arbiter. 
An arbitrator being left wholly to act 
according to his own diſcretion, with 
out ſolemnity of proceſs or courſe of 
judgment; whereas an arhiter is obli- 
ged to act according to law and equity. 
. AR'BOR {in Mechanics] the princi- 
pal part of a machine which ſerves to 
ſuſtain the reſt ; alſo a ſpindle or axis 
on, which-a machine turns, Z 
_ ARBOR Genealopica, i. e. the tree of 
conſanguinity ; is uſed to ſignify a line- 
age drawn, out under the form or re- 
ſemblanceof a root, ſtock, branches, Se. 
ARBOR. Porphyriaua, otherwiſe cal. 
led Scala predicamentalts. {with Schoot. 
Zi a, ſcale of beings, or a figure that 
conſiſts of three rows or columns” ot 
words, the middlemoſt of which cou- 
tained. the ſeries of Genera and 2 2 5 


s 


wholly of imaginary foliages, plants, 


by 


e 10 gy. to the trunk, a 


I 


AR 
the extreams contain the differences to 
2 branches of the tree thus,” 4. | 

SUBSTANCE | | 
Thinking © Extended © 
rr 


; 3 5 


* AR'BORARY [arborarius, L.] being - 
C0 veg.” © „„ 
AR BORETS, little arbours. Milt 

ARBOREOUS {arboreus, L.] of, or 

like, or pertaining trees. 

_ "AR'CA Cyrographica, a common cheſt 
with three iocks and keys, kept by cer- 
tain Cbriſtiant and Jeu, wherein all 
the contracts, mortgages and obligati- 
ons reer to the Jews, were kept 
© preyent fraud, by order of king 


_ Richard the firſt. 


ARCA/NUM Foviale [with Chymiſts} 


is an amalgama made of equal parts of 


* 


* 


tin and mercury, powdered and digeſ- 


ted with good ſpirit of nitre; the dry 


S being powdered again after the 
pirit has been drawn off in a retort, 
and laſtly digeſted in ſpirit of wine, till 
the powder is become taſteleſs. 
ARC BOU'T ANT {of arc and bouter, 
© to abut} in Are hitecture ſignifies a 
t arch abutting againſt the reins of a 
vault in order to ſupport it, and preyent 
its giving way. ah 5 At | 
ARCH {prgbably of apx:c, Fr.] ar- 
rant or notorious, as an arch-rbgue, an 
arch—traytor, an arch-wag. 3 
ARCH Bis HO (Axt e-, Gr.) 
5 the chief or . metropolitan biſhop of 
1zland who has under him ſeveral ſuf- 
fragan biſhops. _ 7 8 AO, OR es 
he title of arch-biſhop was firft in- 
troduced in the eaft about the year of 
Chriſt 340, but was at that time only 
Honorary and was given to all biſhops 
gf great cities. . is 
England has only two archbiſhops that 
of Canterbury and that of Fork, who are 
ul'd Brimatcs and Metropolitans, The 
iſhop of Canterbury had anciently ju- 
riſdiftion oyer Ireland and was ftiled a' 
patriarch. as „ 
He was dignified with forge ſpecial 


Ce 1255 of royalty as to he patron of the 


iſhoprick of 'Rachefter. To create 


> 2 * 


knights, coin mony, Ge. 
7 is ſtill accounted the firſt een of 
land, and next to the royal family; 
yin the precedence of the dykes and | 


EEE RE 


all che great officers of .the'crown. -. - 


* v7 3 
A . 
i \ 
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By the common law of England he en. 
Joys the power of the probate of wills 


| and reftaments, and granting letters of 


adminiſtration. And of granting licences 
and diſpenſations in all caſes formerly 
ſued for in the court of Rome and not 
repugnant to'the law of God. 


as the court of arches and of audience 


the prerogative court, and court of pe 


culiars. IT baja + 
The archbiſhop of York 1s inveſted 
with the ſame power 1n his province 
as the archbiſhop of Canterbury has in 
his: He has alſo the title to the ſecond 
degree of peerage, and takes-precedence 
of all dukes not of the blood royal; and 
all officers of ftate next to the lord 
chancellor. | + 3 0 
ARCH DEACON Tapyidiaxuy@- of n. 
ze and dux, to miniſter or ſerve 
Er. Ja church officer whoſe buſineſs is to 
viſit the pariſhes within a certain diſtrict. 
It was originally given to the firſt or 
eldeſt deacon who attended on the bi- 
ſhop ; but without any power; but ſince 
the council of Nice, the function is be- 
come a dignity, and rais'd above that 
of prieſt, tho' in the primitive times of 
chriſtianity it was far otherwiſe. 
For in thoſe times the archdeacon 
was the biſhops chief miniſter in all ex- 
ternal affairs and particularly the tem- 


poralities. © £581 
In the 1oth century they began to 
be efteem'd as having juriſdiction in 
their own right or elſe attach'd to their 
office, with a power of delegating it ta 
others ; but this being thought too 
much, their power was leſſened by in- 
creaſing their number. | 
There are in England 69 Archdeacons, 
whoſe office is every ſecond year to viſit 
and enquire into = reparations and 
moveables of churches, to reform abu- 
ſes in eccleſiaſtical affairs, and to bring 
me more weighty affairs before the 
hop. : 8 
They have alſo a power to ſuſpend 
excommunicate and in many places to 
roye wills, and in ſome places to in 
itute to benefice.. 
One branch of their office is to induct 
all clerks into their benefices within 
their juriſdiction, and by the act of uni- 
formity they are now oblig'd to be in 


7 


prieſts orders. i 
their courts and 


Many of them haye t 
officials as biſhops have. 

ARCHAEOLOGY (A. 2 of 4 
K-, ancient, and oO, 71 Wore! 


; 


e holds ſeveral courts of judicature, 


cent of the chanters of a church. 
ARCH CHYMICK, as arch chymick ſun, | 


330 


A R 


the ancient way of Lee or writ-. 
ing; alſo a treatiſe of antiguity. 5 

ARCH NESS, waggiſhneſs, dexterouſ- 
neſs in management, craft, craftineſs. 
ARCHCHAN' TER, the chief or pre- 


the chief chymiſt the tun, Milton. 
ARCH DRUID, the chief or pontiff 
of the ancient Druids. = 
An ARCH {of arcus; L. a bow] a 
bending in form of a bent bow. 
ARCH {in Aſtranomy] as the diurnal 
arch of the ſun, is part of a circle paral- 


lel to the equator, which is defcribed. 


by the ſun in his courſe between riſing 
aß; 8 ; 
ARCH of Direction (in Aſtronomy] is 
an arch of the Zodzack, which a planet 
ſeems to paſs over, when the motion of- 


it is according to the order of the ſigns. 


ARCH of Retragradation [in Aſtrono- 
my] is an arch of the Zediack, deſcri- 
bed while a planet is retrograde, mov- 
ing contrary to the order of the ſigns. 

ARCH of Viſion ¶ Afronomy ] is the 
depth of the ſun below the horizon, at 
which a ſtar begins to riſe again, 
which before was hid in his rays. 

Similar ARCHES [| Geometry] are ſuch 
as contain the ſame number of degrees 
of unequal circles. 

Semicircular ARCHES Architecture] 

are thoſe which make an exact ſemicir- 
ele, andhave their centre in the middle 
of the chord of the arch. 
Scheme ARCHES | Architecture] ar. 
ches that are leſs than a ſemicircle, and 
of conſequence are flatter, containing 
90, 70 or 60 degrees. | i 

ARCHES of the third and fourth point 
[in Architecture] are ſuch as conſiſt of 
two arches of a circle ending in an 
angle at the top, and are drawn from 
the diviſion of a chord into 3 or 4 parts 
. 2 05 

Eliptical ARCHES ¶ Archi tecł.] conſiſt 
of a ſemi. elipſis, and have commonly a 
key ſtone, and chaptrels or impoſts, 


they were formerly much in uſe for | 


mantle trees in chimneys. ' % 1 
Strait ARCHES . ] are- 
arches, the upper and under- edges of 
which are ſtrait; as they are curved 
in others, and alſo thoſe two edges pa. 
rallel, and the ends and joints all point- 
ing to a centre; they are uſed over 
windows, doors, Sc. | 1 of 
ARCHE“ ['apxy, Gr.] the beginning, 
an entrance. | 
ARCHE ſin Medicine} the beginning 


an imperfection in a horſe, when being 


in his natural poſition he has his legs 
bent forward, and the whole leg makes 


a kind of arch or box. 
ARCHETY'PAL World [with the Pla- 


-| roniftr] the world as it exiſted in the 


divine mind, or in the idea of God bo. 
fore the creation 7 245 


creature; the ancient chymiſts uſed by 
this term to expreſs ſome certain prin- 
ciple of life and motion; as the cauſe 
of all the eſſects obſervable in nature, 
and it has been applied by them to very 
different things; ſome uſe it to ſignify 
the fire lodgedin the centre of the earth, 
and aſcribe to it the generation of me- 


be the principle of life in vegetables; 
others underſtand by it a certain univer- 
ial ſpirit, which (as they imagine) is 
diffuſed throughout rhe whole creation, 


and is the active cauſe of all the phx- 
| nomena's of nature; others give it the 


name of anima mundi, i. e. the ſoul of 
the world; and ſome call it the Vulcan 


or heat of the earth; they ſuppoſe there 
is a ſhare of this Archeus in all bodies, 


which when it is corrupted, produces 
diſeaſes, which they ſtile Archeal Dif- 


ea | 

apxizhoyia, Gr. ] a diſcourſe or treatiſe 

of antiquities- 

a4priypagia, Gr. ſecretariſnip. 
"ARC! 


HIPOTE |{archipor a, + 
chief or maſter drinker. : 


verſes,” whereof Archilochus was the 
in ventor. 1 


ARCH PRIOR, the maſter of the or- 


der of the knights templars. | 
ARCHISYNAGO'GUS Ligure 

yes Er. ] the chief ruler of a ſynagogue. 
ARCHITECTON'ICK, that builds a 


ture and properties of it. 

Naval ARCHITECTURE, anart that 
teaches the conſtruction of ſhips, galleys, 
and other floating veſſels for the water; 
A ports, moles, docks, Sc. on the 

ores”; ba | | 


in theatres, - e 
ARCHITECTURE {in Perſpetve] a a 


of a rx 9 7 5 1 ATI 
Ae, (ata n, n 


fore of byiting, the Herder e whndh 


ARCHE'US of Ap, Gr.] the prin- 
. ] ciple of life and vigour. in any living 


tals and minerals, and ſuppoſe it alſo to 


ARCHIAL'OGY (archialogia, L. or : 


ARCHIGRAPHY [ archigraphia, L. of 
L.] the 
ARCHILO'QUIAN Verſes, a ſort of 


thing up regularly according to the na- 


Caunterfeit ARCHITECTURE, is hat 

wherein the projectures are painted ei- 
ther with black or white, or coloured 
after the manner of marble; alſo called 
ſcene work in the painting of columns, 
Sc., that ſeem to ſtand out in relievo, © , 


— 
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and diminiſh in proportion to their dil- 
tance, to make thgbuildjng appearlonger 
and larger to the view than it really is. 
* AR'CHITRAVE (of a, Gr. chief, 
and trabs, L. a beam] that part of a. co- 
jumn or order of columns that is abe ve 
or lies 8 upon the capital. It 
z the loweſt member of the frize, and 
even of the whole entablature; it is 
ſuppoſed to repreſent the principal beam 
in timber buildings. It is ſometimes 
called the Reaſon-prece, as in portico s, 
cloifters, Sc. the Maſter piece in chim- 
neys, and Hyperthyron over the jambs 
of doors or lintels of windows. bo 
" ARCHITRAVE Doors [with Archi- 
_Tefts} ſuch as have anarchitrave on the 
fambs and over the door, upon the cup 
piece, if ſtrait, or if the top be curved 
on the arch. f 3 
ARCHITRAVE Windows [with Ar- 
chitecte] are commonly an oges raiſed 
out of the ſolid timber, with a lift over 


ARCHIVAULT {archiwolte, F.] the 
inner contour of an arch; or a frame 
ſet off with mouldings, running over 
the faces of the arch ſtones, and bearing 
upon the irapoſts. - 
ARCHONT'ES [{'aoxarrec, Gr.) the 
chief magiſtrates of the city of Athens, 
after the kingly government had been 

ARCT'OS MINOR [in Aftronomy] the 
Jeſſer bear. N 
ARC TOPHT LAX [ 'Aprrozuaat, of 
ret 2 conſtellation called the bear, 
and echt a keeper] the poets tell us, 


mat Arftophylax was the ſon of Zupzter 


and Caliſtbo, an Arcadian, whom Ly- 
£204 cut in pieces and ſet before Jupiter 
to eat at a banquet; and that Jupiter 
- overthrew the table, and out of abhor- 
rene to Lycaon'scruelty, burnt his houſe 
with a thunderbolt, but joining toge- 
ther the Arcadian's divided limbs, pla- 
ced him among the ſtars. Eratofthenes. 

.  ARCTURUS, a ftar in the conſtella- 

rior of Arctophylax or Bootes; it ſigni- 

Bes a bears tail, and fo called becauſe it 
is near it. It riſes the firſt of September 

new ftile, and ſets the 22 of May; the 

vulgar opinion was that it brought hail. 
and tempeſt. 


be poets feigned that in the day | 
time this ſtar was a ſpy upon mankind 


and gave intelligence to Jupiter of the 
perjury and villany committed in com- 
merce and courts of judicature. | 

ARCUATILE [arcuatihs, L.] bowed 


-ARCUA'TION {with Gardezers] the 
- Failing of trees by layers, 


| quarter in a garden, | agg 
AREA {with Aſtronomers] a circle 
about the moon and ſome ſtars, other- 


or 
N 


AB: . 


Arcs of different meaſures and 8 5 8 Se, eee 


8 or bending of an arch. 

AR DEU 

alſo eagerneſs of deſire, warmttr of af- 
fection. 5 5 . 


„ 


L.] with warmth or paſſion. 

AR DOR, vehemence, fervency, ear. 
neſt deſire. _ | n 
difficulty. 020 i g 

AREA [with Gardeners) a bed or 


wiſe called Halo, I. | © 
AREA. [in Fortiſication] the ſuper- 


Work. 
form. Milton. 


place was ſtrewed with ſand to hide 
from the view of the people the blood 


the middle of the circus or amphithe- 
atre of the Romans, where the gladia- 
tors had their combats, and ſometimes 


ee £1 
'CEQUS [| arenaceus, IL. ſary 
dy, or like ſand. : e 


longing to ſand or gravel. 

ARENA TION with Phyſiczans} a 
ſort of dry bath, when the patient ſits 
with his feet upon hot ſand. EET 


{ttrpic, Gr. to meaſure] an inſtrument 
uſually made of fine thin glaſs, which 
having had as mnch running quickſilver 


right, is ſealed up at the. top: fo that 
the ſtem or neck being divided into de. 
grees, the heavineſs or lightneſs of any 
liquor may be found by the veſſels 
ſinking more or leſs into it. 44 
| ARFOPA' GUS [apioray@- of Ane, 
Mars, and gay a town; ſo called from 
the god Mars being ſentenced there 
upon the accuſation Neprune brought 
againſt him for Killing his fon] the 
place where the -Areopagites or judges 
of the Athenians aſſembled. Ir was fi- 


antiently near the middle of the city, 
but at this time it is out of it. | | 
There are ftill ſome remains of the 
foundations of it viſible, in the form of 
a ſemicircle, built with ſquare ſtone ef 


which was the court, 


EN'TNESS | of ardens, L.] heat; 


AR'DENTLY [ardement, F. ardenter 


AR'DUOUSNESS [of arduitar, L.] 


ficial content of any rampart or other 
To AREAD, to dedicate to, to in- 
ARE'NA \fand, ſo called becauſs the 


ſpilt in the combat] the pit or ſpace in 


it was uſed for the circus or amphirhe. 
atre itfelf, and ſometimes for the cam. 


ARE'NARY [arenarzus, L.] of or be. 


AREOMETER {of a the air, and 


put into it, as will ſerve to keep it up. 


tuated upon an eminence, which was 


a prodigious ſize, which ſupport a ter- * 
race or platform of about 140 paces, 


bs ala 
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in the midſt was the tribunal cut out | 
of a rock, and all about it were ſeats 
cut out of the Kone. RN 
In this place the judges heard oauſes 
in the open air, not having any cover- 
ing; not far off were ſome caves hewn 
out of the rock where it is conjectured 
he priſoners were kept, who were to 
brought before the judges. 
When St. Pau had been preacking at A. 
bent againſt their idolatry, he was:carrl: 
edhither before the Areopagites; where 
telling them he came to declare to them 
that unknown God whom they igno- 
rantly worſhipped, His ſpeech had that 
efficacy upon Dionyſius one of his jud- 
ges, that he became a convert, and the. 
reſt of the Areopagites diſmiſſed him. 
AREOS'T YLE [apioouan, Er. ] a build 
ing where columns ſtand a little to thick; 
or, as others ſay, at a convenient diſ- 


tance. ; 
ARETOL/OGY {of apr virtue, and 
„%, Gr. to diſcourſe] that part of mo. 
ral philoſophy that treats of virtue, its 
nature, and means of arriving at it. 
ARGE'A Þ human figures made up 
ARGET © of ruſhes, - which the 


veſtal virgins threw away annually into 


the river Tiber. 1 
ARGENT' {of argentum, L.] ſilver. F. 
ARGENT {in Heraldry] 
is commonly white; all 
ſuch fields being ſuppoſed 
to be ſilver, and is one of 
the Metals, and charged 
with the colours. In en- 
graving of armoury, the field argent is 
repreſented by the whiteneſs of the pa- 
per, without any ſtrokes on it, as all o- 
ther colours have, as in the margin. | 
Argent or white, ſignifies [of virtue and 
Hiritual qualities] humility, purity, in- 
nocence, felicity, temperance and truth; 
[ of worthygood qualities] beauty and gen- 
teetneſs of behaviour; [of the planet. 
the moon; {of the four elements] the 
water; [of precious ſtones] the pearl 
and cryſtal; of trees} the palm; [of 
flowers] the flower de luce; {of human 
conſtitutions]. the phlegtnatick ; {of 
beaſts] the ermin, which is all white 
without any ſpot; {of the parts of a 
pen. brain, and Jof his ages] the 


AR'GENT alfo ſignifies in a woman, 


Juſtice ; and in the rich, humility. 


* 


AR'GO, che name of the ſhip that 


4 


poets ſay this ſhip was placed among 
the ſtars by Minerva; that this was the 
firſt ſhip. that ever was made; that it 
was a ſpeaking one, and was the' firſt 


and that it might be a manifeſt ſignto 
future generations, the image of it was 
eg among the ſtars, that mariners, 
eholding it as they were ſailing, might 
be of good cheer, and that its glory 
might be immortal in being placed . 
mong the gods. | 3 


is to prove eſſects by the cauſes. L. 


c:ans] is to prove cauſes by their ef 
fell bt | : 


ce” pm e to ,the country or prof- 
pect. e 
ARGUMENT, a kind of ſyllabus or 
abridgment of the ſubject of a boo. 
ARGU MENTAL (argumentalit, L. 
of or belonging to argument. 5 
art of inventing or framing arguments; 
of making inductions or drawing con 
cluſions. _ . 
ARGUMENTATIVENESS (of ar- 
gumentart, L.] convincingneis by way 
of argument. SES "UF 
ARGUMEN'TATIVELY {of arze- 
mentum, L.] by way of argument. 
AR'GUS, having a head-full of eyes 
[Hieroglyphically)Jrepreſents, this great 
world, becauſe the eyes of our creator 
are every where, and of all things do, 
as it were, take notice, and are wir 
neſſes of aur behaviour. het. 
ARGYRAS'PIDES {of «ppupzc and - 


ſilver bucklers. 

ARGTROCO MES [yvportu 9», Gr.] 
a comet of a ſilver colour, differing ve- 
ry little from the ſolar comer, 
that it is of a brighter colour, and 
ſhines with (© 
zle the eyes of beholders. 15 : 

ARGTYRUTIS {of Ae, Gr:} the 
ſcum or foam which riſes from (ſilver or 
lead, that is mixed with ſilver in the 
refining furnace. | 


: 1 
- 


and . a ſtone] talk, t of mine 


chaſtity; in a maid, virginity ; in judges, | | ARGYROLY'THOS [of dpyipas filver 
1 a (Or 


ty ; 
WW gilding, Sc. with 
UVer. L. S 019 6 G20 
. ARGENTI'NUS (among the Roman?! 
the deity of ſilver coin. peo 
ARGILLA'CEQUS Cargillaceut, L. 


ral ſtone. 


Gr. to make} the art 
* + ACRI 
trines of Arius, a heretick in the begin- 


making filver. 


. of, or balonging to white ning of the fourth century, he bunte 


— — 


8 


carried Jaſon and the Argonauts to Col. 
ch ot to fetch the golden fleece; the 


that made the ſea paſſable to mankind; 3 


To AR'GUE a priori (with Logicians] _ 


ARGUMENT [with. Painters, &c. 1 
the perſons repreſented in a landſkip;in 


ARGUMENTA'TION {Lozick} the | 


Tic, Gr. a buckler] ſoldiers arm'd wi 


reata luſtre as to daz. 


 ARGYROPE'A [of he and mike, 
M, the principles and'doc- - 


To ARGUE a poſteriori [with Logi- 8 


: 15 
8 


chat Chriſt or the ſon, was not God con- 
_ - ſubſtantial with the father; but the 


tirſt of created beings Sc. OE 
This doctrine ſpread almoſt over the 
whole church for a few. years; but in 
the year zar was condemned by the 
council of Nice; but it afterwards ſpread 
. rtſelf very much in the eaſt, and in ſuc. 
.ceeding times was divided into many 
branches and called by many names. 
ARIDNESS {arzd:tas, L.] dryneſs. 
XRIES, a ram, L. 2 | 
ARIES {in Aſtronomy] the firſt ſign of 
the zodiack, which the ſun enters in the 
beginning of March ; it is deſcribed on 
- globes by the figure of a ram, and is a 
. conſtellation of 19 ſtars, and is common. 
-ty expreſſed by this character T. 
The poets feign that this ram carri- 
ed Phryxus and Helle through the ſea. 
That it was alſo given to them by their 
mother Nephele. It had a golden fleece, 
as Heſiod and Pherecydes write. But 
when it carried them over that narrow 
fea, the ram threw her into the ſea, and 
Joſt his horn. But Helle was ſaved b 
Neprune, who on her begat a ſon calle 
Pæon, and Phryxus eſcaping to the Eu- 
&xrne ſea, came to etet, to whom he 
ve the golden fleece which he placed 
in the temple of Jupiter, that the me- 
mory of it might be preſerved. But he 
aſcended up among the ftars, and is 
beheld but obſcurely. 8 
TO ARIE'TATE (of arietatum, L. Ito 
puſh or but like a ram. 
x ARISTIF/EROUS | ariftifer, L.] bear- 
ing ears of corn. þ a 
- - ARISTOCRAT'ICALNESS | of arifto- 
eratique, Fr. arifiocraticus, L. of dpi 
xpzT/x6c, Of 4pigec the beſt, and u - 
dominion, Gr. | the being ariſtocratical 
or e e by the nobility. | | 


on, 


RISTOTE'LIAN, of or pertaining 
to Ariftotle. 3 | 
ARISTOTE'LIANISM, Ariftotle's 


philoſophy, or the dogma's and opini- 
ons of that philoſopher, which are con 
tained in his four books De Clo, and 
His eight books of Phyſicks. © ; 
ARISTOTELIAN CS, a ſect of philoſo - 
phers, following Ariſtotle; otherwiſe | 
called Perrpaterichsr. | | 
ARITHMEIICK ars arithmetica, L. 
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art of compu ng; 
numbers — fi 
.  Infirumental ARITHMETICK, 18 that 
= eaſe and diſpatch, as Nepters Bones, 
&c. Lag 1 


that which is performed by tables of 
logarithms. TRE 


which gives the calculus of numbers, or 
mon numeral quantities. 


which gives the calculus of quantities, 


power, as the ſecular arm. 


of ah h,t, Gr. ja ſcience which teach- 
es the art of counting by number, and 
mes all the powers and properties of 
numbers, Sc. 5 $7 | fa 
Theorical ARITHMETICE, is the ſci- 
.ence of the properties, relations, Sc. of 
numbers conſidered abſtractly with the 
reaſons and denominations of the ſeve- 
ral rules. $44 N 
Fractical ARITHMETICK, is the 


2 


\ 


that is, from certain 
7 nding certain others, 
whoſe relation to the former is known. 
where the common rules are perform d 
by the means of inftruments contrived 
Logarithmetical ARITHMETICE, is 


Numerous ARITHMETICK, is that 


in determinate quantities, by the com- 


Speciour ARITHMETICE, is that 


0 ij lo. A. wb on. 


by uſing letters of the alphabet in 


of figures. 


Decadal ARITHMETICE, is that 


which is performed by a ſeries of ten 11 
characters, ſo that the progreſſion is 
from ten to tens 5 
Dyadic ARITHMETICE, is that | 
where only two figures 1 and o are £ 
uſed. * . | 9 
Tetractie ARITHMETIGK, is that i 
wherein only the figures 1, 2, 3, are of 
uſed. | . . | 
Vuſear ARITHMETICK, is that Wa 
which is converſant about integers and E 
enn yon thi 
Sexageſimal ARIT HMETICE, is that 1 


which proceeds by ſixties or the doctrine 
of ſexageſimal fractions. 
Decimal ARITAMEMICE, is the doc- 
trine of decimal fractions. 1 
Political ARITHMET ICE, is the a 
plying of arithmetick to political ſubjects, 
as the ſtrength and revenues of kings, 
births, burials, the number of inhabi- 
tants, Se. e SUN 60 
ARITTHMETICK of. infixites, is the 
method of ſurnming up a ſeries of num 
bers, conſiſting of infinite terms, or of 
finding the ratio's thereof. 1755 
ARITHMOMANCY, a kind of divi- 
nation, or method of foretelling future 
events by means of number s. 
ARK ſof arcus, L. I a part of a bowed 
or curved line or figure. : 
ARM (figuratively) is uſed to ſignify 
uſed for 
a branch, in ſpeaking of cucumbers, 
melons, GS. „ 
To ARM {in the Manage) is faid of a 
horſe when he endeavours to defen 
himſelf againſt the bit, to prevent obey- 
ing or being check'd by it. Y | 
branch of 


ARM \with Geographers) a 
ARMAMEN'TARY [armamentariun, 


ARM with Gardeners] is 


a ſea or river. 


I. j an armouryl or tore-houſe 1 


4 


was fy Scene, i apt * again 90 


c AN Krone, a kind of preci 
ous ſtone, which, nearly: reſembles the | 
2 Lazwli, except that it is ſofter, 
and a with veins of en in 


e Boks, . a "native bole or 
earth broyght: from, America, commonly 
called boke aymoniack... 

ARMENIANS: [ſo called of Armenia, 
the country which they anciently inha- 
dited] they are of two ſects; the onę 
Catbolicks, who have an archbiſhop in 
Perſia, and another in Poland; the other 
make a peculiar ſect, and have two pa- 
triarchs in Natolia. 

ARMIG'EROUS [armiger, L.] a bear 
ing arms or weapons. 

ARKMILLAR {armillaris, 1.1 of or 
like a hoop or ri 

ARMIL'LARY Sphere, is when the 

reater and leſſer circles of the ( here | 

eing Eo of braſs, 
Se. are put toge er in their natural 
order, and placed in a frame, ſo as to 
repreſent the true Poſen and motion 
of thoſe circles. 


ARMILLATED [ armillatur, L, ] | 


bracelets... 
INIANS, thoſe. that. embrace 
the doctrines of Tapes. Arminius, &c. 

ARMINIANISM, the doctrine or 
principles of Arminius a celebrated pro- 
feſſor in the 2 0 of Leyden and of 
the nian, his followers. 

Hi . -were that that predeſtination | 
did not conſiſt in any abſolute and in 
reſpective. eternal decree 271 ſaving 
ſome perſons, which God had not then 
ſo much as decreed to, create ; neither 
upon the ſuppoſition of creation and 
the fall of Adam to ſave ſome PAT 8 
perſons, without an ya Raky r 1255 
to our, Saviour AS, e brethren of — 

believed; but his ſcheme of predeſti 
tion was, that all * Berz 5 >2de 
nated to be ſaved 
condition ee go [bo . 


Wearl 


to 
the will of Almighty God, believe, in 
* NOS and live up to the t terms of 
e Goſpel.; 
This s Soaring was condemard in the | 


rang at, arms 


eee e 


our Who danced 
e time by 


hog. 
the 
ſtriking 
1 


1 in oak 

rhick dance, 

8 ſwords... 
klers. 


CORO ] found 


made of it wi 
AR 


wood, paſt. board, 


1 


AR 


ing ox with arms or armour. 


der, and. . divination] divi- 
nation b. ad of beaſts. J 

|  ARMONIACK 2 a fort of volatile 
|  AMMO'NIACK. Ak, of bre there 


are two ſorts, ancient and modern. 
Volatile, Salt ARNMONIACE, is mads 
by ſubliming it with falt of tartar. 
Flowers of Sal 8 
ſea ſalt 8 
MO [ with Heraldt] a perſon 
well ſkill 'd in the knowledge of armory 
or coats of arms. 


Coat ARNMOUR, the re being a8 ug | 


were a kind of ſympathy. between the 
arms and the 2 — - «Nerd they be. 
long, he who uſes or bears the arms of 
any perſon, that do not of right belon 
to him, ſeems to afrone the prion: 


CO ARMOR "Law). kl 
O any t 
' ARMOTRS fin a man either dae 
for his defence, or that he takes into 
his hand in his fury or e ae < or 
throw at another. 185 
The AR MOURERS ſ p 
were inco rated in fs 
the beginning of the 
of Henry VI. tha. 
1150 to be free 1 5 
their company, their ö 
arms argent on a che- 
vron gules, æ gantlet 
tween four ſwords i in 


altire, on 2 chief 
ſable a buckler argent, charged with a 
croſs gules, betwixt two helmets. of he 


firſt... Their creft is a man demi- arm 


A little arm, as of the ea, 
"AR'MOMANCT of armut, 1 a houl- 


at all points, ſurmounting a torce and 


helmet. Their motto, Make all ſure, 
AR'MOURY, a branch of heraldry, 
10 8 the knowled ge of coat armour, as 
eir- blazons and Various intend - 


A of of Courteſy 


"kd arms anci+ 
ARMS of — ently. uſed in 
juſts and tournaments, as 5 with 


out edge or point, and een, wood. 
85 e and alſo canes; lances not 


Fa l among the ancient Ca 
45 a kind of combat ſo named. 
eee ſo named, be- 


aſs, 1 —5 rs, Se. are uſed 
ITY, RY bonigur, being 
compoſed reg 


42917 eee, 


T7 be. . cats. 


Pills 21 


5 


e on the 


* 


r ot, certain figures 
and jayelins. a- 1 colours Eine Sf aathoried by ſo- 


AR. 


ſhields, balners 736. for t 
of perſons, families and-ſt A avon 5 
Barged ARMS lin Hera/iry). are fuck | 
as retain" their as ny Nene 
the addition or 7225 mew rable 


charge beart 
7777 8 in Heresy] are 


1 
25 eo LING uch as Lena their 
Ad value, 


NE al integrity, 
without "ally. alterations, " diminiations 


or abar&ments: 
Vocul ARMS" fin \ Feraldry] Tach 
wherein the figures bear an alluſion to | 
the name of the family. 
"ARNOE'DISTS, a Leet 1 called of 
Arnold of Breſſe, who, declaim'd e 


the great Wealth and ofleſſions 

church, and preached agai nſt the bap- 

tiſm and rhe rift | 
 AROMAT , . aromati- 
'AROMAT'ICENESS ' 7 que, F. aro- 


maticus, L. I ſpieinefs. 
To ARO'MATIZE arent 1.1 
* ſpice, to ſeaſort With ſpices, 0 Per- 


A'ROT ben MAROT; PROS. Maho. 
met's admonitory angels, whom the Ma. 
hometans believe to be the diſſuaders of 

en from murder, violence and exceſs. 
50 7 theſe; two being invited to ſupper 

by a. young lady, drank wine to exceſs, 
and would have! proceeded to diſhonefty 

Vith her; and therefore God forbad 

vine to the Habome tanr; but the lady 
Ain their amorous: attempts was 
turned into the morning ſtar. 
AROUND [of a and ront, Dan. J. in 
a round; round about.” 

 AR'?AGUS[1n ancient Inſeripriont) a 
child that died in the cradle. 

ARQUEBU SS 4 croc, a ſort of ſmall 
firr-arm, which carries a ball of about 
an unde and a half. | 

r ARRACH * Dinkit derten, 

Ober 7A RRACH F or mother wort. 

ARRAND Y a meſſage, as à ſlee ve · 

ER RRAND leſs errand, 7. e. 2 tri 
: fling m meſfage. 

FRRANGEMENT, the rangermne 
or diſpoſition of the parts * the whole 
into a certain order.” 


Te ARRAY 2 Prine! [Law Phraſe 


is to rank, Fn or 4 O's Jury | 

ern page af upon a cauſe. 

5 5 RRAY { Lazy pats is 

to 1 Aide — pannel of tho ju 
Cp, of ARRAY. Tor arrata: 


tres, F. I certain officers, whofe buſmeſs 


it is to take dare of the arms of the ſol. 
3 . to ſee that they are duly ac 


"ARREAR/ANCES 3 i of arricre; Y be 
"ARREAR'S Ha, are the | 


che 
i ARRHABONARIL [of £84uCod, Gr. 2 


weave a yail for Minerva,” which they 


AR 
n rohainders of any rents or moni un. 
bald at the due time; 
a debt or reckoning. 
h | ARREAR'AGES fin Law 18 we re. 
mainder of an account or a of mo- 
ney in the of an accountant. 
Saving the ARRENT ACTIONS [Lau- i 
| Phraſe] ſignifies the rene bes he ower | 
to grant licenſes to one, wh 11 lands 
in a foreſt, to incloſe them with, a low 
hedge and à little ditch, paying an an- 
nus rent. Foreſt Law. 
- ARREST arreſte, F.] a ſtop or fray. 
ARREST" {in Law} a 5 th 
peg br final ſentence of a court. 
; ARRESTS [with Farrie N 
humours upon the ſinews 85 t 2 asf 
legs of . horſe between the ha m and 
ern. 


le 


1 
TX 


* 
+ Ei45 


pledge Ja ſect who held that the eucha. 
riſt was neither the real fleſh and blood 
of Chriſt, not yet the ſign of them, 5 
br pledge or earneſt © them. bo 
' ARRHEPHORYTA [*Appngopia, Gr. of 
prot p{ery, of bearing myſterious 
ings] a ſolemnity in honour of M: 
nerva, when four ſele& noble virgins 
not under ſeven or above eleven years 
ot age, apparelled in white, and ſet forth 
with ornaments of gold, had à ball. 
court appropriated for their uſe in the 
| Acropolti, wherein ſtood a brazen ſtatue 
of Hocrates on horſeback: It was the 
euſtom to chooſe out of 'theſe two to 


began on the zoth day of Panoplion. 

ARRIERE HAN An the French Cu- 
fom' 1 is a general proclamation; where. 
by the king ſummons to the wars all 
that hold of him; both his own vaſſals, 
1. e. the Noblſſe, or "nobility, and their 
vaſſels. | % 

-ARRIER Vaſſel or Teninit, aho vaſ⸗ 
fat o tenant of Aanorier vaſſal 'or te- 


WARRIERE FEE, a 18 dependent on 
forne other inferior fee.- 
AR'ROGANTNESS © lerregantia, L.] 
haughtineſs, pride, er g ſelf- 
conceit. 
e TION, A claiming to one 's 


ARRONDIE {in Feraldry] ab a Croſs 
 arondie, i. e. rounded, ' Is a crofs, whoſe 
arms are compos'd of ſections of a cir 
cle not oppoſite to each other, ſo as to 

the arms bulge out thicker in one 
part than another; but both the ſeftions 
of each arm lying the ſame ways, ſo 


that the arm is a of where of an equal 
(thickets, and al thera ne 


CIS 9 WEIS. 


AR 


at che end of the eſcutche ARSENOTHELYS bloed a male 
r croſs F. 1 ben and Se a female] an hermaphrodite?ꝰ? 
ARRO'SION, a « Framing . ia beaſt which is both male and ferniite? - 
ARROW | Hieroghphicatly] Knife | AR'SIS Apsis of aips, Gr. to lift up f 
ſpeed or diſpatch. the ratfing the vdice in pronunciation 
ARROW-HEAD; A water-plant 1 ART || of Ars, L! of dh virtue, n 
called, becauſe che leaves of i ir reſemble Wig. ores ſay,” from 1 25 profit] is 
the head of an arrow. variouſly . cefined:!: F hoobmen da. 
_ ARSEFOOT, à kind of whter- foul fine it 5 be a habit of the mind opera- 
ARSE VERSE i. e. abertert guem; for tive or effective, acdording to right rea 
in the dialect of Tuſcany, nee is uſed | ſbon; or 2 habit of the mind preſcribi 
for avertere and verſe ſigniſies gh, rules for: the production of certain el 
i. e. fire, or of arſu © ardeo, L. to burn] | fects. Others define it a pr ee e di ſpo- 
a ſpell written upon an houſe to pre- | fl of the things of nature by human 
ſerve it from being burnt. thought and experience, ſo as to make 
ARSENICK, à ponderous mineral | them anſwer the deſigns and uſes f 
ſubſtance, cauſtick and corroſive to ſo | mankind; as that which is performed 
great A degree as to bs poiſon. It is by the wit and induſtry of man; alſo a 
ranked in the claſs of falphars There | collection of rules, inventions and Ex- 
are of it divers ſorts, yellow or native, periments, which being obſerved, " 
red and cryſtalline. ſucceſs to our undertakings in all 
Native ARSENICE, is ener or an ner of affairs; or it is that to which be. 
orange or yellow colour, and is by co | longs ſuch things as mere reaſon 
lour men and painters call'd Orpiment, | would nor have attained to. | AH 
it is found'in copper mines, from this | Ct. 2 ART, a ſuperſtitious art, 
ſort are made the two others. 0 etended ) method of curing 
One property of Arſenick is that m ee by only touching the linnen 
ing a very ſmall portion of it with any. | wherewith thoſe W been co. 
other metal it renders that metal fria- vered. 2 
ble, and immalleable; for which reufon | A Term of ART; a. — 050 hasa | 
the refiners fear nothing ſo much as meaning beyond- its general N pe 
Arſenick being mixed among ny of d fical one. — 


their 3 Tranſcendent ART. This 5 alſo 
15 85 ARSENICRK Cin call'd Raymoſd Lully's art: an aſe by 
"11 Chymical Writers] | which a man may diſpute whole days 
is expreſs d by one on any topick in nature, without under 
e "or theſe charac- Randing che leaft ritrle of the thing in 
ters, 141 . 999 e 4 hp 2 e beings in dif 
Yellow is of a ye poſing the ſeveral ſorts of beings into 
Native Knack «? colour, chiefly Sers ſcales or  clitnaxes, to be run 
found in copper mines in a ſort of glebes | down in a deſcending progreſſion.» Ag 
or ſtones; jt is found to contain a ſmall | let the ſubject be what it will, — will 
portion of old; but ſo little, that it will fay it is, A being true, good perfet? , and 
not quit the coft of ſeparating it; It 1s then it is either e or uncreated, 
thence called uri pigment um. dee ſo on. Q re 
Red ARSENICK, the native yellow, |: -  Angelick wy; 4 method of coming 
arſenick rubified by fre, called Realzal. to the knowledge of thing deſired 


White ARSENICK,' is drawn fromthe | by the means an ang dvd ng or nad 
yellow by ſubliming it with a propor- ther a Demon. 7 = 25k; 12 
tion of ſea-falt, Cr 22580 Ar —_— i Active ARTS, ſuch as leuve an 4 
Cauftick Ore of ARSENICK, is a bu- | ternal effect after their operation, as 
tyrous liquor prepa red of arlenick and e gra ving, Pa inting, Sc. 
corroſive ſablimate 3 it is like butter 2 Factide ARTS, ſuch as leave no ex- 
antimony. ternal effect behind them after their o- 
3 VIcAL, of or pertaining. to an perarion, as pip ping, fiddling, dancing. 
ſemck; © x ARfTERY, a hollow fiftulous canal of 
ARSENICAL -M enet [with c a conical form, whoſe uſe is to receive 
is a preparation o antimony with my | the blood from the ventricles of the 
| phur and white arſenick. heart, and diſperſe it all over the body, 
ARSENOGONON Da perl 5. Gr for the preſervation of life and heat, and 
an herb, which being Reep'd in wing | che conye van BEING jm nutri- 
and drank; is ſaid to procure 3 aro, ele. 


1 a male child. & YL «Ly 5 | ; ER 3 
. 1 5 It 


AR 


It is compoſed of three coats; the 
Ar# nervous beinga thread of fine blood 
vellels, forthe-nouriſhment of the other 
two. =>. FB 3X2 43 » %; 1 ö # bl 

The ſecond rauſtular, conſiſting of 
Spiral fibres, which have a ſtrong elaſt- 

' 3city, and have either many or few 

ſtrata, according to the ſize of the ar- 


A : | 4 1 : 
The third and inmoſt coat is a-fine 
denſe . tranſparent membrane, w 
keeps the blood within its channels.” | 
Definite ARTICLE [Grammar] the 
article (the) ſo called, as fixing the ſenſe 
of :he word it is put before to one in- 
dividual thing. Ka | ein tr 
Inde finite ARTICLE [Grammar] the 
article (4) ſo called becauſe it is appli- 
ed to names, taken in their more gene 
ral ſigniſi cation. 745 770 
ARTICLE {with Anatomiſts] a joint 
25 juncture of two or more bones of the 
Cay. SL FB "ob | #1 : 
ARTICLE [with Arithmeticiant] ſig- 


niftes 10, with all other whole numbers 


that may be divided exactly into 10 parts, 
as 20, 30, 40, 59,050. EY. 
AkRTICEE of faith [Theology] ſome 
point of chriſtian doctrine, which: we 
are obliged to believe, as having been 
revealed by God himſelf, G c. 
ARTICLE of death, the laſt pangs or 
agony of a dying perſon. 0 
- ARTVCULATENESS, diſtinctneſs. 
„ ARTIEFCIAL ARGUMENT (with 
_ -Rhetorticians]} all thoſe proofs and con- 
fideratiohs' that proceed from the ge- 
nius, induſtry or invention of the ora 
- -ARTIFICIAa LNESS [artifice, F. arti- 
ficium, L.] artfulneſs. _ Tr 
.. ARTILULERIES warlike engines. 
' ARTILLERY [ arfillerie, F.] the hea 
vy equipage of war, comprehending all 
ſorts of great fire arms, with what be- 
Jongs to them, as cannons, mortars, 
Ge. the ame that is called ordinance. 
Fark f | ARTILLERY: [in a Camp] 
— place ſet apart for the artillery or 
Iarge fire-arms. B 
Tram of ARTILLERY, a ſet or num 
ber of pieges of ordnance, mounted on 
carriages with all their furniture, fit 
for mar ching. 1 aq 1 


ARTILLERY; is alſo uſed for what is:. ASAPPI: 2 -{among/the Turkey ſol- 
PES iers w 


called Pyroreghnia, or the art of fire- 
Works, with all the appurtenances of 


4 ö TTF 
ARTILNATURAL. of or pertaining 
to nature imitatęed by art. 
To AR'TUATE' Cartuat um, L.] to 
fires by joints, to quarter, io diſmem- 
Ber, | TN 


' ,/ARTOTYRITES: [of 208. bread, 
and rpc, Gr. cheeſe] a ſect of hereticks 
of the ſecond century, who uſedibread 


_ K. K AERO, C 
VAL [| arvalis, L.] belongings to 
land, land that is ſowec. "4s 
ARVAL BROTHERS among the 
Old Romani] 12 prieſts, who beſides: 
their office of . 
were a ee judges of land-marks, 
A' RULA (with Aftronome rt] i. e. a lit. 
tle altar, a conſtellation (according to 
the poets) this is tha t by which the gods 
ſwore when Jupiter went his expedi- 
tion againſt Sa turn, and gaining their 
point, placed it among the ſtars, in per · 
tual remembrance of it: alſo men are 
wont to have this in their drinking clubs 
and to perform ſolemn rites to it; who 
engage in ſocieties, they toueh it with 
their right hands and imagine that to be 
a token of remembrance. It has two 


| ftars in the fire-hearth, two on the ba- 


ſis, in all four. Eratoſthenes, + + , 
ARUNDINA'/CEOUS.- {arundinaceus, 
L.] of or c re,, 

- ARUNDIINO'SE Carund inoſus, L. full 
of, or abounding with reedes. 
ARUSICE ( aruſpicium, L. ja ſooth- 
ſaying or divination, by inſpection into 
the entrails of beaſts, + + 
., A'RUSPICES {of ars inſpiciendis, i. e. 
inſpecting the altars] ſoothſayers, who 
predicted from the entrails of beafts of- 
tered in ſacrifice; and from the ſeveral 
circumſtances ot them divined the will 
of their Gods, aud what might be hoped 
for j the ſuperſtition was firft invented 
by the Herrurians ; but Romulus firſt in- 
ſtituted a colledge of Aruſpicer. 

_ AR'ZEL (with Horſemen] a name or 

title they * to à horſe, that has a 
white mark upon the far-foot behind. 
Some are ſo ſuperſtitious; as to fancy, 
that by an unavoidable fatality ſuch 
horſes are unfortunate in battles, and 
therefore ſome cavaliers are ſo biaſſed 
with prejudice, that they do not care to 
uſe t SM., . 40 $f 

AS {in proper\names} at the beginning 
ſhews, that the name owes its original 
to the Saxon p rd Eyo, an aſh- tree, or 
indeed generally any ſort of tree, as, 

Aſhton, Alion, &c. g 


ASA d o are moſt ex 
poſed to che firſt ſnhock of the enemies, 
for this purpoſe, that being fatigued, 
and their ſwoxds blunted by them, the 
Spahi's. and Fannizayies may fall on, 
and gain the,eafier-conqueſts ; th 


ey are 
made ſo little accout of, that they ar? 


EI 


| often made to ſerve as bridges, for the 
| 3 ; cavaky 


4 


++ 


. ISOES. 9 


1 


SK. . T9 


VB 


48 
cavalry. topaſs over, i 


——.— 
r faſeines to es; they 
— for the moſt — — al Turk, and 
1 e chat See 
der the 1 2 

ASA /OLOM [do age, . J. 4 ſort 
of pavement in — eee ruoris of the 
Romans, made of ſmall tiles of ſeveral 
colours, attfully contrixed and inlaid, 
that the room look d — it were ſwept 
but that the Kune were left on the 
floor. i n 
ASE TINUM I; aokiomss.of 4 ir 
vative and oCemvo, Gr. to 8 
fort of linnen or cloth made of a ſtone, 
called Cariſticet, ſit to be ſpun as wool 
or flax, of which the antients made 
napkins, which when they we re foul, 
they caſt into the fire, and they became 
as chey were before; but received no 
injury by the fire, and little or no di- 
minution. When the Romans burnt 
the bodies of their dead, to preſerve 
their aſhes they wrapt them in this ſort 
of cloth; which tranſmitted the fire to 
the bodies, and preſerved the n by 
themſelves. | 

ASCAU'NCE. See _—— tine) 

'To-ASCEND' - {aſcendere,. L.] to 
get wy climb; alſo to riſe or ſiy up- 
war | 
The "ASCENDY ANT eee, 1. Jas 
to gain the aſcendant of a on, is to, 
obtain a —— over him, 2 to have 
an over-ruling- or conn, influence 
aver a perſon. -/ 

ASCENDANT. Line (wich Gene- 

ASCEN . alogrfts) ſig- 
nifies. Tacks —.— as have gone 
fore us, or thoſe that were or are e 
er the root ot the family. 

ASCENDANT lin Acbitestdl an 


ornament in maſonry and joyners — | 


which borders the three ſides of doors, 
windows, and chimneys,” It diſſers ac- 
cording to the ſeveral orders of archi. 
tecturs, and conſiſts of three parts, the 
top, which. is called the traverſe, 
the two ſides, which are called 
cendants. The ſame as ee 15735 mig 

ASCEND'ING with Aftronomers\\ſig- 
nifies | thoſe ſtars or degrees of the 
heavens Sc. which are riſing above 
the horizon in any parallel of che 
equator. 

ASCENDING Latitude [dftranomy)! 
the latitude of a planet when going $07 
wards the poles. 

ASCENDING Node LAftronomy) chat 
point of a planet's orbit wherein it pai- 


th the ecliptick to proceed to th 


northward. 


ASCENDING Signs Laue are 


and is their ring above 


<< 


AS 


or riſe, from the nadir to the zenith. 
ASCENDING {by Anatomie a term 


1. applied to ſuch veſſels as carry the 


|| blood 3 or from the lower: wn 
the higher parts of the body. 


\ ASCEN SION, riſing, going, or gerting 


2p, SCENSION. day, 2 feſtival, obſerved 
iu commemoration of the day on which 
our Saviour aſcended into heaven, 40 
days after his teſurrection from tlie 
dead, in the ſighit of 120 of his apoſtles 
and diſciples. 

The roman catholicks u this the | 
holy fathers who were in Limbo were 
at this time delivered and had a hear 2 
triumph over death and hell. But the 


thing but angels in the ſhape of men 
who informed them that the ſon: of man 
ſhould one day deſcend from heaven in 
the ſame manner they had ſogn him 
80 up 
>: There are. alſo forme. authors . who 
poſi itively aſſert that out Saviour left 
behind him a viſible mark of this glo- 
rious fact, by the impreſſion or print os 
feet on that part of mount One 
hare he ſtood laſt, 
St. Jerome writes that this: mark rk was 
viſible in his time, and adds 2 a 5 
church had been built upon the 
cone not be either cieled or co 8 
rt, for which reaſon ſo. — hoof 
dome was always left o pen. Fs 
there have been ſeveral — 1 ow the 
ſame opinion, as Optatus; biſhop-of Mel. 


be eit, Faulinus of Nola and others. 


. Venerable Bede writes, that it wastben 
remaining about the year 700 but that 
at laſt the Mabometans took away theſe 
miraculous.remains and with the ſame 
ftone blocked up the eaſtern door of the 
| urs Ver built, ſo that now it is not 


ER IT of ; Auids {wich Philoſepherth 
eir on level be. 
urfaces of nearly.contigu- 


}. | tween the 


| / | N bodies, or in-flendor'capillary 8 


ASCET ICS. Farne, Ge. perſans- 


themſelves tho the exerciſes of piety and. 

Airtue, in a retired life, and eſpecially . 

to prayer.and mortification- 5 

LEPLA/DEAN Verſe, a ſort 2 

verſe either Greek or Latin, and conſi 

of 4 feet, a ſpondee a et a 
da ls as Horat, Lib. 1 Od. 1. 

. eau, edite 2. 70 

A. ['ApzoMzy Ar. J. 

a the. Artick pea ſants e 


65 


mol Igns wtuch are upon the afbend © 


ſcriptures ſay that the apoſtles ſaw no- | 


who in 1 * primitive times devoted 8 


— — . — — 


— .  ___—_—___ ______— — lt.. - GR 
4 8 — 3 2 1 - 
8 
1 


el as thedeſtroyer of their vine, 


viſible a 


dp te the inßde of che rafcers. 
the ſeptuagintAcaprn, or, as the Phani- 


moon as huſband-and wife; and in Fere— 


of a bull, travelled" all over the wo 
 Fhenicia, and there conſecrated a flar, 


ber was after the manner of that 


; er worſhipped, as ſome ſay; ander the: 


AS 
-which they 


een 


they made a.bottle of the victim's a, 
and filling it with' oil and wine, endea- 
voured to leap; upon it with one foot, 
and he that firſt fixed himſelf upon ity 
had che bottle for his reward; L. 
'* ASCODROU'TES, a ſect inthe ſotond 
century, who rejected the uſe of all ſa. 
craments, on this notion, that incor 
real chings cannot be communica 
corporeal things. 
ASH [Acye, Sax. aphe, Dera treo 
well known. hs 
* Lin proper names} at the begin- 
rally. denotes that the- name 
2 the aſh app as ; Mſbby; on; 
— See At. 
To ASHA'ME [of amian, Sax. 1 to 
put to ſhame, to cauſe to be aſhamed. 
. ASHES {of axan; Sax.) the terrene 
or eee part of wood or other com- 
buſtible bodies remaining after 
they are burnt; in chymical 
« Writers they are "expreſ'd by | bo 
, this character. 
AStPIERING (with Builders) 615 1 
name g iven toquartering,. to tack to in 
RY in height two anda Half or 
wich foot perpendicular to the OCs 


ads he 


5 ASH'TAROTH Fury, Heb. or as 


ezans called her, -Aſtroarche} was the 
chief ſs of the Sido man; ſome 
talks Luna the moon} to be tmeane, and 
foro Nin, „ 8 
That Luna is meant is probable, be. 
cauſe the Pagan: talked of the and 


miaß ſhe is called the queen of heaven. 
© Philo Bibleus relates, that this Aftrta-- 
roth having taken upon ber the ſha 


and- upon her return landed at Tyre in 


at ſhe found in her way, that had | 
fallen from the ſky'to the earth; thou 

fome fay ſhe was worſhipped in thefhape 
fan ewe. The manner of worthip Eric 


Terug, by committing fornication in her 
temple. It mould ſeem that the Hea- 
dent thought, as ſhe had a viſible influ. 
enee in the generation of children, and 
upon the humours and afſections of wo- 
men, fo they ought in her adoration to 

rm thoſe tions, unty” Wil the 
— them. ; 


ASHWEED, an herb: 


KSIMA lav 225 a ("ng of | 
of the ancient eaſtern people, who 


_ Je, Gr, mute ] 


23 - 
image of an ape, or, as ethers fay; of 
'A''goat or a ram, were wont to 
; worſhip. the ſign in the zodiack called 
| Arie, and on this account the Egyptian 
| abhorred tne other nations, who Lilled 
 thoſs creatures that they adored. - 
VAR ART 1 e 110 ee be⸗ 
co an a 
Toi thei Saxon 222 fore 
writers: ap, wus the name of the fir} 
man, and thenes ſignifies N b 
1 ſigniſies a friend to man 
. een _ bee of 


a s 
ASMATOGRAPAY Le of Era on 


e N tion 


ſongs. 

"ASMOD.EVS, an Tn ſpirit menti- 
0 in the  apOcr writings, a 
friend to lechery. a 

A800 r OUS Cents, 4. Mok 
2 1) -inoorporeal | Ns without 2 


"ASP; the aſpen tree, a a ind of 
white poplar, the leaves of which are 
ſmall, and always tremble. 

AS'PEC T Laſpedtur, L.) looks, the 
airiof one's countenance. {is 

ASPECT [with Aftrotogers] is when 
two 55 are joined with ör behold 
each other; or when they are placed 
at ſuch a diſtance in the Zodtaek, that 
they (as it is ſaid): mutually help or aſ- 
ſiſt one another, or have their virtues 
or 1 3 or ned. 

[with Afr onomers)] ſignifies 
the fituation of the ſtars or a opm in 
reſpect to each other; or-certain'conf- 
gurations or mutual relations” 'berween 
the planets arifing from Mel fituation 
am the zodiack- 155 Ft 

Hartile ASPECTS | Afirol e when 
red are diſtant 3 —— { number of 


— arte” Ae EIS 1 ne are when 
ths planes planets do not regard each other 
from theſe yy — but the one 
exceeds as much as the other Wants. 
| ASPEN Tree. See 4 
I AS'PERATE eee 1.3 to 


make rough. 
ASPERIFO'LIOUS e 10 


havin ro leaves. 
ity [with 28 
—— of the ſurface of any ert 
225 ſo that ſome parts of it ſtick out 
= r —.— 47 rel as to ner nh 
ger or han Ow afſling over it a 

ly and freely. 1 

ASPHAL/ITES cabs and! 40d We 0 
| Iupplant)che fat Verte of the Joins 


Ke 


_ ASPHAL — 


„ fs — 9 


A 8 


- ASPHAL'TOS: {avg e, Gy. aifort 
of bitumen or pitch thered off the 
lake Afphalnites gia) in — Darkeg 


ilential a guulity that the vapou 

— riſt out of it iy any birds 2 Ay | 
over it: This lake is 380 furlongs long, 
and 15 broad, and the river er erde 
falls his iti It is ſurrounded by hills, 
and is the place where Sodom and Go. 
norrbu are faid'to have been ſituated. 

ASPHAL/TUM,-a ſort of ble@minous 
tone found near the aneient Babylon, | 
which, mixed with other matters'makes 
an excellent cement, irnpenetrable by 
water, and incorruptible by air, ſup- 
poſed- to he that celebrated mortar of 
which the walls of Babylon were builk. 

Oil of ASIC (of ſpica, E. an ear of 
corn] is an inflammable oil drawn from 
2 plant 'reſembling Lavender, 

ASPIS Leere, Gr.) an aſpic'or aſp,” 4 
moſt venemous ſerpent, Whoſe eyes are 
not in the forehead, dut in the remples ; 
one rind of them kills by thirft ; another 
by fleep ; and à third by bleeding; the 
envy = bitten by them ede of 

2 or bleeding 

0 ——— were uſed as 
an po of — and accord- 
ingly the kings of Egypt had them 

r crowns-to- intimate the ſacred- 

— of their perſons; that none might 
preſume or attempt to diſhonour or — 
jure them, without expecting a ſigna 
puniſhment ; as tho” they ſignified 


— 


he that roſe up againt his prince, did , 


encounter with a „ and was like 
to meet with nothing ing bat deadly and 
"ASS (aft L. aral, Sax.) beaſt f 
ASS [afinus, 4. a 0 

burden well known. 

An A88 f Hie eroghpbicall) was aſedby 
the ancients to repreſent a ſtupid and ig 
norant fellow, an enemy to piety and 


Head, and ASSES Ears, on d hu- 
man body repreſemed an ignorant fel- 
low, me. was unacquainted __ the 


Tl. os and 
x perſons 775 Were 
like _ — 2236 
ASS-HERD, a keeper or fodder" 
aſſes; alſd a company ofaſks,. 
. ASSAY, of filver or gold, is the mel- 
ting part of a maſs or ingot in a very 
ſtrong fire, ——— Weitzh d before 
it was put into the c or melting 
pot, —— o Whenit comes 
out, the fineneis of the whole is jud = 
this effay;; for what is loſt by 


* 


part 2 proportioned” to the 


A8 

whole, which is acrordingly pronounc'd 
more or leſs fine as it loſes more or leſs 
in the aſſay. 3 
ASSAEANICEK, A little creature in 
Ameriea, 'a'ſort r dyin ing fauiresl, d 
Fr Leſſartum, 1 a ttee pulled | 

up Ip 
Arty lof afſartir, F. to make. 
. which Spelman. derives of cer 


tum, F.] to pluck; up b Gor er $6 


grub up trees, buſhes, Sc. 

"ASSART . Rents, rent paid to/tbe 
crown for lands ted:, 

ASSA'TION {in Pharmacy} ths bre 
paring or | dreſſing of medicaments in 
their on juices, without the N 
of any foreigu m oiſture. 

An ASSASSIN, an aint 

© ASSASSINA'TOR Lofafſimar, F. 1 2 


| aflaſſin. | 


| ASSASSINIANS, a petty government 
or body of Mabometan thieves, or 
tary knights, who call'd their king the 
ncient. of the Mountaint, who ta 
eir youth to aſſallinate whom 
commanded ; they had fix cities in their 
poſſeſſio n, and were about 400 in 
3 , and inhabited Antaradur in 
Syria, At the command of thei ir chin | 
er they would refuſe no pain or 
ril, but ſtab any prince he commanded - 
hs. OE ny _—_ 772 
ng fut to y ot Tar. 
An. 1257. Hence thoſe that are r 
to execute bloody deligns are called . 


* : 
£0 ASSAUL/T to grow proud, + as 
bikes do. 
ASEM BLAGE, an uniting or joia- 
ing of things res. har or the things nd 
united or j 

ASSE ABI. EE tin Heraldry) a duftail 
or more to hold the two rts of the | 
eſcutcheontogether, where t 
line is being connter-changed, ſore of 
hm] animes 67 hx elow he 
eſcutcheon. F 

FI. 4 c 


ASSEMBLY L. * 

| cour or meet op 

Unlawful owing cer (ina: bars LawSenſe] 

ja ee together of three ar mon | 

— —— _ ie committing of an unlaw⸗ 

o' they do nut effect it. 

br R 

| particular beat of the drum or ſound of 


the trumpet, and is an order for the 
e 10 repair to their colours. 
ASSEMBLY [with the Bean monde a 


ſtated and general meeting of perſons of 
both ſexes, for converſation, gamings 


| * NT is = judgment wiogys 
ua 
Werner Es 


2 


s 
5 Rebitual ASSENT! conſiſts of certain 


| og induced in the mind by repeated 


— - ASSENT A'TORY [afſentatorins, L.) 
to a ON or flattery. 
ON (with Scholaftrcks} a 


f 


worn Bi Wich is advanced, which |t 
the advancer avows to be true, and is 
ready to maintain in publicxk. 

AES SON, 1 down, at, or by, 


or together ; an "43 $457 © 
2 AOR Label, F.] one who 
fits by co s another in office and 


P 8 


authority; a judge lateral or aſſiſtant; 


alſo one who mäkes the aſſeſſment or 


rate for the ent of publick taxes; 
© un the . 


Vlies, E 
* ASSES'SORY Lehne: LJ (belong: 
itting at, or by 


to aſſiſtance; 
ing to ASSETS [in Law] are where 
a man dies ollen of lands in fee fin 


le. 
be Perſonal ASSETS in Law) are where 


⁊ man dies poſſeſs d of iy Perſonal e 2 


Kate. 
- ASSETS per Deſtent lin Law) are 


ere a man enters into bonds, and 
dies ſeized of lands in fee ſimple, which 
deſcend to his heirs, and are therefore 
char geable as aſſets in his hands. 
ASSETS entre main lin Law] is when 


a man dies indebted, leaving tb his ex- 


'ecutors ſufficient whe rewith to diſcharge 


Anis debts and legacies: - 


* 
ASSEV'ER [affeveratum, L.] to a- 


vouch, to affirm boldly, to ao, to 
aſſure. 

_ ASSID'EANS {a ſect among the Jour 
divided into 237307 the merciful, and 


I Heb. the juſt] the fathers and 


e Aeeors of the Phariſeer and Eſſenes; 
"they prefered their traditions before 
__ wg N and ſet up for a 


— 


that exceeded the 
ut at 1 into the error of the 


Sadduccet, in denying the reſurrection, 


ents after this life. 


zewards and 
a contract between the 


 ASSIEN'TO, 


. Kipgs of Great Britain and Spain, for 


| aN the Spaniſh Weſt Indies with | a 


o ſla ves. 
o ASSIG'N rhe Ceſſor Lau phraſe] 


xo _ -—_ the plaintiff has ceſſed or 


To ASSIGN Wofte [Law brake is to 
ſhew eſpecially wherein is 
ASSIGNABLE [1 U f JI FJ that 
. F [of aſſicner, 

. * be aſſigned. 
Pi. LATENESS [of affimilic, 11 


> ASUMLLATION, an act whereby 1 


changed into other boclies, — diſpoſed 


q 


i 


AS 

things are ronder'd frallar- or like to 

one another. L. 8 
e : 


ASSIMILATION Cin 
ſort ot motion by which ſom 


a| into à nature like or —— zto 
the ir on the operation of nature, by 
which the nutritious juice is rendered 
like the ſubſtance of that animal body, 
into which it is to be changed and ices; 
the mutation of the chyle into blood. 
ASSI'SOR, the ſame as Afſefor. 
 ASSISTATA (with Logic ians] argu- 
ments or aſſertions impoſſible to be 
true; as to accuſe an infant of adultery; 
to ſay a perſon holds his peace, _ yet 


that he 1 18 talking j 
' ASSIZE> a —_— directed to Abe ſhe- 
ASSI'SE £ ritf for the recovery of 
eee of ** — — woo of 
which a man's Or 8 nave 
been diſſeiſet. W336. 

. ASSIZE {of Bread, Ale, Nc. a ſtatute 
or ordinance relating to the price, 
weight, meaſure or order of . 
commodities; alſo the meaſuxe or 
tity itſelf; thus it is ſaid, When w 
Sc. is of ſuch a price, the Wan [Ol 
be of ſuch aſſize. vr 

ASSIZE' [in Law) a fourfold writ for ty 
the 1 of lands, tenemeats; c. 
of which one has been diſpoſſeſſed; alſo 
the jury ſummoned upon ſuch writs. 

To ASSFZE ſof — F. J. to * 
weights and mea ſures. 

ASSIZES, were originally uſed For 
extraordinary ſittings of ſuperior jud- 
ges in the inferior courts depending on 
Sir juriſdiction, to enquire whether 
the ſubaltern judges., ang aden did 
_ ws AP 

pecial a particulat com- 
miſſion granted to ſeverab perſans, to 
take cognizance of ſome ona or two ca · 
ſes, as a diſſeizin or the like. 

Clerk: of the ASSIZE, an officer of the 
court who ſets down all things judlicia- 
rily done by the juftices of 1 their 
circuits. 

 ASSO/CIABLE (of aſſociare, L.} foci 


4880001 ARLEx ESS, ſonjalneſty: fit- 
neſs or agrecableneſs on — or 
converſation. 

ASSOCIASTION of ; Ideas { Philoſophy) 
is where two or more ideas co ly 
and immediately ſuceed one — in 
the mind, ſo that one ſhall.almoſt infal- 
libly produee tho other; whether there 
be any natural ae e ber 
is not. 

ASSONANCE, an ecchoing. | 


— 


ne Lin Ncter ia and 5 


8 


wo =o © 


K 


2 2 8 7 


AS FE 


yl is uſed where thewords of a /phraſs 
or verſe __ the) ume or termi- 


no ptupep rhyme. 
"ASSON NAK {77 


0 NT 2 [Poerry) a Lind 
of verſes dommon to the Spantard-, 
where the reſemblance of ſound 3 
inſtead of nututal rhymes; 

ASSUMPTION — eee is 
the minor or ſecond prohobtion in a 
categorical ſyllogiſm : alle Wie, 
drawn from the propoſſtions of en 
an arguntent is compoſed. , .- 

Alfo a folemnity--obſeryed by the 
church of Rome ay omen of the virgin | 
Mary, '\who, they faucy. uber ve 
into heaven, ſoul and bod. 

ASSU'MPTI1VE, taken. | 

 ASSUMPTIV EA nes {with Herald] 
are ſuch as a man hat a righi to aſſume 
to himfelf by virtue of ſorne action: oy 
if a. man, ho is no gentleman _ —— 
and has no coatrof arms, 
take a lord. Ce. priſoner, he — | 
to bear the ſhield 01 tuck priſoner, and 
to enjoy it to him and his heirs. 

ASS RANCrchg ſame as Inſanance. |; | 

Policy of ASSURANCE, ,is.a-contradt 
whereby one er more perſons oblige 
themſelves ro tale 
that goods, a houſe; ſhip, Me. may ſuſ+ 
tain by ſtre. the ſea or pirates, Ge. 

ASSU/RER à per ſon who aſſures. 

ASTA TI ref 6 4 privat. and cp 
to tand firm. g. H. udftable} a feft of 
hereticks in the ch century, who revi?. 
ved the hereſy of the Mauicbhret. 

ASTERTAS fte Gr.] cee, 
1 r like GRO — 4 | 

'ERISM-["agrur po Of; a Far | 
Cr. ] a conſtel —.— . e of fixed 
ftars, which 
preſented'by ſome partieular figure of 4 
living creature: GG in order to the 
more —_ diſtinguiching oi their places; 


2s Arier the ram, Turms the bull, and | fla 


the reſt of che ſiguis of the e, 3 a8 


alſo Urſa Major and Urſa. Minor, he 
AF ns Ce J 4 

'RT: 
cious ihne, a * — abe el 


kles with beants like a fax 
-ASDAMAT? CAL eee Gr.] | 

pertaining to ov troubled with an;afth= | 

ma : pur 


frprin 6: Eo pet or g 


N — 0 
__ heaven todwell upon the eſis 


bur the impiertes and injuſtice: of that 


uality 
juſtiee, 


age forced h her to return te heaven. and my 


2 


eee en 5 


good any damages 


1 - 
IL. ee 4015 EY 


on globes is commonly re- 9588 


ry. | rhe — — mathematicians, wh 
1 isN RG bu r. 


er e of Jove and = 
ſties, who came 


N 5 2 x: 


ea ven. 
antienti in a. go” 


ant 

(wit 
member or round. Wald 
8 bracelet; ferving as 205 on 
kt e and ar the 2 9 
or à ring that incirgles t orn. 

ces or py Xp vo! pillars = 

| to che ſeyeral orders; the he Fr a | 


Ts en, A the Tea! 10 4 10 ino 


{fragal is alfo u rate © 
fig of the lus io in whicl 


is ro 
It is al io uſed both 0 450 
irn 


—— 


berries. 
below the lifts, adjoiny 
to the ſquare. or dye. of 8! the 
A SP 
cious 8 e 1 


dane f li 
5 RABIES Fare! 


1 5 75 of a eee is, 

proved 3nd 90 5 
pare 

te life tin 


15 . 
BR, * 


and t 
AN Ness. whe 


b eye ſh,” taken 
ome to be the After ia, 
ASTRO CRAPHT CHAN 4 a fault 

en Gr. deſcription] A treatiſe 0 Fi 
loſophical deſcri 75 A Kart 


ASTROIL'T à pre- 
cious ſtone, a kind ar e the 
r- lone, fo becauls it is ſer off 


with little blackiſh ſtars on a "54 
ASTROL/OGY, ane Tikes its 
{il > from. Afronemy, wo vents 1 oi Nogers 


3 of of phonon and by St 57 b their : 
$ paſt and 


. e . 
tel What is to 
Thi rh HA very much Joſs 
N the vr W 
Le Rum KD 
we loft; but Phe: Mae rE-- 
m, that 2 


· p 
a Watural ASTROL'OGF, is the art of ed in an inurermantle, | and @-watchet- 
2 Patra] 6888 from che fta ſtars fearf, f 1 angled with g den frars. 
r Ain "as hr, Mei bogs Bs — O'MIC - 3 
. earthquake 5, &c. onomicu⸗ d x of 
erg NOMY- Nr 8571 a | Scee and vu» the law or raley Gr} 
ich treats 7 E Hea 'by aftronomy. | 
of Hare: ſhewing'the mag. | A8 TROST. [aftroſus, 131 dem under 


ARE 


inealurihg ard a oepreck 9200 hem. 2 FHEOL/OGT, a demonſtre. 
"meaſuring * ing their morivns, — 4 
de bis ee e IA, c. tion of the being and attributes of God, | 


Fn > Tenſe it ng od F SN row erer N of the heavenly 


1 Tye Ord rehend the doc 4; þ . 
m of the world, or the- /ASUNDER. {of apundpan; Sax.) in 
Cn _ And ren y laws two parts. 
Are; *this | ſeems" father a. ASTEUM, a place of refuge for 
of. e chan of this Mather | INE perſons, "who — by a 
2 t or unavoidable neceſſity had com- 
15 70 855 iy dhctehr; tirving bes i Nice! mitted things which rendred them ob- 
by-chE Chaldtanrriear 2050 years before | noxious to the lar. 
of hel ir took. Babylon; t oy, ee For this purpoſe God romane the 
ix GmilpHere gi Living thema very Fewiito build cities of refuge, and' the 


Bir 'Y ppart 9 7 "0 ng obGrva-! e of Hercules is reported to have | 
Fons ep A Thy conti- uilt one rar: Athens, to protect them- f 
"At Ma pt 111 By | flvesagainft. ſuch as their father had 


Fro F | ated | irritatedi Gadmus is faid to have built 
to the E-yptrans, om gw Ptolemy | one at Thebes and en one on the 
. Fpiidti . erected an acadern of e mount Palatinus., | 
and im „ e 0 59 788580 And when Chriſtianity was brought 
Aipparchar ade = br ney? 'by | into 'Exgland,. ſuperſtitious veneration 
9 and. e won follow!d i * mo = m mm pp 
UNg ec veral monaſteries, urc urcn-yaras: an 
SS arte e Ec L £ the houſes of biſhops were made Aſy- 
| — Ee "It can Ie into Greece, and lumito alÞthat'fled to them, when they 
ens” brought a little of it out | had committed any crime of What na- 
5 * upon their conqueſt there, in ture ſoever. Of which privilege a very 
he ih, een, and from thence it ill aſe was made both by the clergy and 
Europe. IIaity. The ſame is ſtill practiſed in po- 
75 1 king of Katte in the piſh countries, but not to the ſame ex- 
e atury is ſaid to have ſpent 400000 | travagance as'it was in EN England. 
in compoſing more correct ta-“ ASYM'BOLUS f= e Er. J one 
© paying his 


LA. ke 


4 © 0 


bles than had been before. known; at | that goes ſhor-free wit 
is time well known by the name of reckoning Fu; 
77 ae St rol | ASTM TEs- Pacer of a 

aff > of the 16th den- priv. ovy and #ſiw, Gr. to fall or coin- 
the. 18 5 1 doctrine, of the | eide, g. d. that do not fall together] u 
bes ' being the centre of the ſyſtem and they are lines which. continually draw d 
45 moving round him, near to each other; but if they were 

wa 7 d ernieuſß ß, continued infinitely, would never meet. 
„He was elfe w by Kepler, and ee There are ſeveral forts of theſe; as the G 


e 22201 


- great al ronomers, who alfo made rery, curves of the conchoid or ciſſoid are the 7 
-  confiderable e und ef Kies ela | Alytmnptotes-in -eonick ſections þ pl 
: Califes by the help of profpe "ASYMPTOPICAL{in Seen tc 


fes, which have ſince been improv” in- pertaining to an aſymptote. | 
e of various ſorts, uon AST. 8 . 670 re- 91 
* ny bf h e new tſcoveries de- pugnant br eontradictory, G0. 
4 e ASYSTATON {with Logioignr}- "7 1 
5 75 liaac New n Has alle e ſtrifung inconſiſtant ſtory, that does not 
there is till pom left for far- —— . contradicts itſelf?- 
ſcovery,, in ordet to compleat Ind the proper name of places, 5 
N er . ids: . — as apud with th 
SRO abe zi u80 6 the Lan, as d hit duch a place near WM be 
paint Aſtronomy like a goddefs with f or on a Hil}, ee or in 2 ch 
76. r creſcent aaa: * ELVES > 07 rated of n uod, ol 


* 


Sc. duly marſhalled with 


their verſes. 


* 


0 | 

«| K taken from names of poſe er Ar 
 ATARAXY \ 2: LArapaEia 2 238 
"ATARAXN'Y: 


der] 4 floical tern bo. 55 Su thay | 
calmneſs and tranquillity, and —— go | 
neſs of Judgment, which ſets us free | 
from any agitations or emotions of 
mind, proceeding from ſelf opini 3 and 
that knowledge we imagine our ſelves | 
poſſeſs d of. 
ATCHIEVE MENT [Heraldry] which 
is corruptly called hatchment, is t 
coat of arms of a nobleman, n 
pporiers, 
helmet, wreath and creſt, pe: mantles 
and hoods. Such as are hung out on 
the fronts of Wales, after the death of}; 


apes | 
CH'NY C atechnia,. L. Arxbia, 
Gr.] unſkilf Woog. . TA 
ATEGAR {of aetan, Say. to fling * 
throw] a weapon, a ſort. of hand 
AT GAZE lof eyean, Far. to 44 
upon] a gazing, aring at, or leobiog| 
carne HAN; | 
ad 24 ASI by ag of « a a_ 
and 92 r. death] orrality. 
4115 WP Tibetan, G Tae. 
tal] a body of Perſianca valry, conſiſting 
of © to000 men, always compleat, 
cauſe Whep, any one of them: died, one 
ther was immediately put in his. place. | 
A'THANOR [ary of 8 Arab. and | 
Y, Heb.. an oben, others derive. it 
rom «Seyaro, Gr. immortal, becauie © 
of its durable fire] a large digeſting fur. 
nace, built with a Wu and ſo con - 
trived as to kee ant heat for 
near a month, * 22 that heat 
may be either increaſed, or flacken, d at 
Path ure, by opening, or ſhutting i des 


ATHA'RER (with Afrrologers\ fn 
uſed of the moon, when it is in the ſarne 
degree and minute with the fu. 

ATHEIST'ICALNESS {of athee, 4. 
8 N L. of « privat. And Sec: | 

ATHEN/ZD) notions. A 
HENÆ UM I Je. Gr. 5 55 | 
lace in Athen, in Greece, conſecrated 


18 


| to Minerva the goddeſs of wiſdom, 


where the Greek poets uſed to make an 
2 ot their Works the Rheronicie | 
ans dec imed, and, the PRerp. | 


ATHE' ROMA, («pawn of ds dn, 
Pulſe or pap, Gr. ] a ſwe ing contained 
in its own coat, le e 1 
thick and tough humour, like 

arley; which neither cauſes nor 


changes he colour of the ſkin, nor 
ray eaſily to the touch, nor lea 


15 e on, the P 


 ATLANTEAN, of er pe _ 2 | ir | 


Arta # 
CATER Aon tic e AE = 


1 9 ſeve 5 5 
55 LADS, 56 la token of 


Wa, Ye other. writery, With A A 85 
dinary y.. cir reumſtances, ch 
troverſy among the m 
ing it Hate tende d famous 


firſt vertebra © 
ports the head. 


in de LAS, an abcien fl OE 
7, who. becauſe” of Fn ng c (kill in 
0 the r 850 pas fla 
port the Heavy 
Wu op of ond r 
ſhoulders; and, te have'bee 
phos'd 1 into a vaſt ey NY 
2005 height,” now calle” 
ee roc. Ag hom 
0 univer al geogr 
the maps of rde A ONE is rage 
an Atlas; as if bac e 
the top of, that. celeb 7 5 


9285 t 


7 Jabg.y world z Kay's 
Ot their Malſing 
whole Wop ies Ar - _— 


ASSES lun eee 
ARS "figures of ms 920 e 
columns. or pilaſter 

| member. of Tenitecku bs as ee | 


Se. r ROTATE IENTE ITN 4 

ATMOSPHER fa 4 7 © * Fr 
#O- A'vapgi 1 155 8 : 
that region, 
| earth, into Able 
pours are raiſed eith 

up by ice it 
define it, an 
conſifting N 
„ ſtange ne 1 
1 glo "tos cr 


EF : En 


Bly m Bec AY 


e- which the ancients Rm i gh 
o 15 
the 


f 


—— — — Feit 


*| A FOR 55 e 


LAS {of Patt n Gr, 5 5 as 


e 122 : 


hy hit hens | 


7 * 


2 


gert Hing of moſt of f © To pains . 
LE | path cet 
ons, Ce HERE Ke. regular werte Witho 4 
; AFMOSP of e Bites | ATTAIN W n 
factoring e Mr. 2091 3 : rms res 
ries of. matter w ATA by 32 fin 
out. from. þ many, or or prob bably AE 285 is e y bartle, by confeſſion, 
Jl and t ies as „ 
8 i, L frm i which b rubbed Ta ben by battle, is When the 


aft 098 another ſtrong | exit & 
TY offenſive delt | * 


r 


X A 5 Gr f mec 0 
amen as lee e | 
Forte ; Philo ofophy, the doctrine 


tf atoms or the method of . 
dot the and formation 


hings from the . of atoms 
25 ued with gravity and en he called 
Alſo Epicurean or Carte Han, 


ATUNIA „Gr. I a want 
tone or. UP. orgy looſening of off 


es and finews ; a failing or decay of 
Ps Penn. Fea, el. 


.-.A.TRABIL ou F EY [of atrabi- 
17 5 25 rh with 2 hu 
AT calle 


atra 575 


of ages, 9 75 705 = a fort 
l earth „h 
q 2 1 % 5 body * of A TS Lek 


lood, where cau- 
col tion, it produces 


22 a 


hen und 8. V. 
des (of atramentum, | 
1. ink\ inky, like ink, 
"AT RO' OUS In atrox, L. ] cruel, bar- 


rous. 

e et, cruel] 129 5 

Ns outragegu ne 8 crue 
7885508 fas 


Gr. i. . u 
on able inexorable] one of cn 
11 eh Se, who, as the poets feign | | 
FARC the thread of” man's life. ok 


RCA. 
ATTACH a Peron ro on 78 2 | 1. 


5 lrative Sen 27 to lay him un er an 
i 1 ad engage hi to, one 8 ſelf 


MENT of Pripiledge, is 
1 5 of 7 e 5 priviled wy 15 00 14 5 
125 that 85 to Which 28 him 
9 5 and in reſpeRt whereof he 
* Hips 1 10 anſiyer ſome action. 


e by ' CORE, pr 

E ooſes to try the tr c an 

7 1 Nn uifh "ut * * 

” wet VER by confe 

| by each guilty at 5/4 

8, an Ahr Penny, 

the trial by the Ju 

rener in fanctua 'W 15 7 mt 
times he war iged"to | abjure the 

raden hb "i 
ault is, w 

ATT AINDER}y 2 72 à per- 

n flies and does nota dear, after he 

has been five tienes called into the coun- 


ty court, a and is is at ed 
Need laſt Pronc uno Out: 
ATT AINDER 22 77 is when 


Ton, is either 

r before the 
himſelf upon 
| 8 the Co. 


the HA be leads not guilty 
to- che indictment, and is pronounced 
guil the jury 
ATTAIN ENT, an n obtaining: alſo 
3 or 19987 
AL Sariſin 4. t the leaving 


of the Sari/ins, &. nr or Saxqus] og 

antient inhabitants and'miners of Corn- 

wall, did thus call an old deſerted mine 
given over. 

3 ATTELAWE 0 called of. Attelle, 
of Tuſcany, where tl ney were firſt 
fenced} a kind of comick and fary- 

rical pieces; repreſented on the Roman 

theatre, not fg, grave and ſerious as the 

Gert und Eatii cometties and tragedies, 

_ = — chan ths farces on 


neliſh [1 OE 
Fs TEMPER ATE (attemperatum, 
| to make fit or meer, 
ATTENTION of mind (with Mora; 
FI an att of the will, by which it "calls 
off the underſtanding from the c onde 
ration of other objects, and directe tq 


thing in ha 
76 Hingin tug. as to hearing, is the 


frraining the Mcembrana Tywpant, 10 as to 
make it more” capable” of receiving 


aer Milrary 7% ty general  founds, and more prepared to catch e- 


aſſault or onſet that is made to Ain a 
of troops. i 


Ts ATT ACK! fag e term 


155 a lege to attack both fides of the 


ow” * ATTACK, is an attack made 
i} ks ſorm according to the rules of 


Ats called qlſo Rh r Druit. 1 


— 


yang weak 1 zitation of the air. 
ESS, [arrentio 15 F. ; of 
1. a attention! MPRA 
ATTENUAN'TIA; Attenlating me 
dicines, 1 . ſuch as with their ſharp 
and viſcous particles wo the pores of 
the body, Fur the ick and vildous hu- 
muours 


nee 


two, but moſt commonly of three pie- 


Air horns of a buck. 


"ul 
ee 


the 

Lo anyt ui inner or 
ſiſtem _—__ was before. F. of 3 

To AT“ TICISE 5 7 LJ — 
imitate the ſpeech of ESL Py 
4 — Y 

'TIC ebenen es name 
15 a baſis, the 
to the Doric pillar. 4 

W 14 CK in Architeſure j a Lind of 


büllae wherein there is no roof or- A 
| -AT-FORN'M 


to be ſeen; uſed at. _— : 
Ik Order \Archttefture] a 
of al order raiſed upon 4 — 
that is 8 by way wee op 
to finiſh the building 

AT TICK Baſe LArchivedure) a pecu- 
liar E ind of baſe, uſed by ancient . 
tects in the Ene order, and by others 
in the Dorick. 

ATTICK of a. Roo [Architz#ure?- a 
ſort of. parapet-to a terrace, N 


Ge. 

ATTICK continued [ArchiteFtnre] is 
that which encompaſſes. the whole | 
pourtour of à building, without any 
interruption, following all jetts, the] 
returns of the pavilions, Sc. 
ATTICK interpoſed: [ArchiteFFure) is 
that which is ſituate between two tall 
ſtories, and ſometimes gan ſag ng with 
columns and pilafters.. 

AT TICK Salt, a at, Fagan poignant! 
ſort of wit and humour, eren _ Sie 
Athenian authors. 

AT Tick Muſe,” ee eden 
5 — ee 6 er none | 

ei 

1 TIRE (with Botaniftr) the mird eff 
part belonging to the flower of a plant, 
of which 


AT 


, 


ed either florid or ſemiſomm 
Florid AT FIRE 2 comman- 
ly. call'd-chryms;- as in flowers of | 
Marigolds, Tanſey, Gc. Theſe: Fhrums' 
Dr. Grew calls Suits; which conſiſt of 


ces; the outer part of the ſuit is the 
Horet, the body. of which is divided at 


DEI 9 


lord; or it is a transferrin 


— 4 — al averages and the 
cles of fd 


'two former are the em- 
— and the foliation, and js cal⸗ 


af the body; 


and. the wy Envem dre = . 
De SIT Nia 
e Generals isoontwho! 
is appointed by general aan ro: 
wanage all afiairs or ſuits of the cone! 
munity eien 
' ATTORNEY. 'Emeral C bt hel 
one who:manages all law:atfuus.of! 


modern architects crown, either in criminal-profecurions: 


or atheriſe as eſpcoializy ade 4 


treaſon, dition, - 


NT Tin Laney: 1 
ATTURN 15 when the ta- 
nant Fro whim Sara 2 new” 
thoſe duties 
he:ow'd:to his\former lord” ti anorher. 
AT FRACTION (an Mechantcier)) the” 


act of a moving power, -\whereby 
moveable is brought nearer to 2 


mover. The 1 
tion is! c CR ; 
ATTRACTAIVE Force tin Phyſi 71 
id 4 natural power inherent in 
bodies, whereby they act an other di- 
ſtant bodies, and draw them towards 
themſelves. - This by Le da 1 
called the Motion of. Attraftrom and 
ſometimes: Sustion But modem hin 
ſophers do generally explode the no ; 
of attraction, aſſerting that a hoch 
not act here it is not, and that all 
tion is pertormed by mere imgulſſon. 
1 ACTING Power Laccording ta) 
is a pPOWer or min- 


of all bodies mutiially 

wards each other: Or Kane en — 
effect of ſuchy power: whereby every” 
particle of eee ve. towat every 


particle 
AT FRACT/IVEN EBS [of e 
F. of atrractivme, L.]. the in, or 


N quality. 

AT/TRAHENTS Gin Phyſeeke attcadhe 
ing or drawing medicines, ſuch as ; 
their minute particles open the pers. 

as to: difperie the a 
naoars, cauſe the paris ue drew: bliſiery- : 


in me skin: E. 


the top like the Ce flawer- into -AT'ERIBUTE- TLartrib uu e f 
five parts ( or diſtinct leaves. | « L — L.] 2 property which agrees \t@\ 


Semiſorm AT TIRE ee this con-[[f 
ſiſts of two parts, 4 e the chives 
(which by ſomearecalledSramina Jand 
Semers or one upon each attiræ. 

ATTIRE '{ with Sportſmen 85 the 


AT'T 


65. or pecultar to ſome perſon ot won 


ome perſon or | thing 3 - . 


which determines ſomething IPs 
ter a certain manner. 


ATTRIEUT E, property belo 
by which he is capable of — 


certain acts; or in a» more 


DES in Fuintinę, Kramary, 


the poſture of à figure or ſtatue; 
e db enen of its paris, by 


17 


chich kind, altho* different. * 


ſenſe is coramon to 3 


tent 


per ATTRIBUTE, ſuch as agree 


AT 


enten us te know and to rb ib porfett tro 
property. common both to God: — ATTRITION 3 Philojophy 


man; but is very different in extent; 
— of God being to know all things 
and perfectly too, and ours being to 
h few things, and thoſe 100 
umper 
"ATTRIBUTE [in Heathen Thology] 
the: Heathens to at hah attribute ap 


_ 
priated a particular deity : As wiſdom | 


b”7 \ Apollo, power to Jupiter, altes to 
ra. $7 
© ATTRIBUTES [with Divines) cer- 


5 tain properties or glorious exoellencies, |. | 


ibed to God; to render us the more 


capable to conceive of him, as that he 1 


3 infinirely Wiſe, Good, wigs 2g , 


v3, 
ATTRIBUTE (with Logicians] an 


þ given to any ſubject, or it is any 
zredicate thereof; or whatever may 


affirmed or denied of any thing 


. Pofitrve ATTRIBUTE, ſuch as gives 

a 1 as when we: ſay of 
man, he is animate. 
Negatiue ATTRIBUTE; chat ch 
denies or takes away ſamewhar , ; as 
when we ab of x ſtone, that it is Tnant- ; 
mate. 
Common ATTRIBU TE; i is that which 

rec cl different things © as ani- 


ta one kind only, 


as Reaſon to mankind. 
.A'TTRIBU 


ES communicable of God 


(with Diviner] belonging to the divine 6 


ties of acting, are Fower and Da- 
miman. ä 
ATTRIBUTES eee of God 
belengin to the divine will} are Ju 
- Goodneſs, Faithſulneſr. 
ATTRIBUTES communicable of God: 
| (belonging to the divine underftanding] 
We Knowledge, Wiſdam,” Providence. 
ATTRIBUTES. incommunicable of 
God, are * Cann; b 
ty ren 
ATTRIBUTES 'x in —1 55 and 
Sculpture] are ſymbols added to everal | 
figures to intimate their particular office 
and character; as an eagle to Jupiter, 
a peacock to Juno, a caduceus to Mer. 
228. a club to Hercule, and a palm to 


A TRT TENE. ESS, [of attritus, L. Jthe 
being much worn: 

 ATTRVTION [with Sn tn ſor · 
_ rpw or regret for having offended God, 
ariſing from the ſenſe of the odiouſneſs 
of ſin, and the apprehenſion of having 
incurred the loſs 3 heaven and puniſn- 
ment; or, as others define it, the loweft. 


hed ö a Uight. and im- 


5 AUDITO RES 


2 
a 
x 


SES Yi . n 6 "7 : 


* r .. Y ret 5 
2 71. 
ture or Friction, ſuch bay f bodies 


' againſt one another, as ſtrikes off ome 
ſuperficial particles, whereby my be- 
come leſs and leſs! t. s. 2 
Jo A VAL Cof ad and Sale Li va 
loir, F.] te be profitable, ſerviceable, 
or advantageous t. 4 
AVAIL'ABLENESS: fof valoiry F . of 
ad and walere, L. conduciveneſs, Ge. 
AVNAN “Ty before, forward. i 
AVARICIOUSNESS, coverncaſiers, 
AVAUNCH'ERS {with Hunters} the 
ſecond branches of a hart's horn. 
AUBA'DE,: morning muſick, ſuch as 


— 


is play d at break of: day, before a door 


| or window, a ſerenade 
AU*BIN with "Horſemen j a broken 
going or — — a” ous; between an 
amble a gallop. 
AUC' IO „an increaſing, 51 
AUCT ORA'TION, a binding 
ſelf an apprentice or ſervant, L. 
 ATVDIBLENESS [of audibilir, 15 ca- 
pablenefſs of being heard. 
AU'DIENCE in Polit. Affairs ] the 
ceremonies practiſed at court at the ad. 
mitting * . — and publick —_ 
ſters to a po 
AUDIEN'TES 


ones 


ates” er. 
ſons newly inſtruct. 
ed in the myſteries of the Chriſtian reli 
gen and not yet admitted to be bap- 
tiza d. 

To AU DIT an 4 to examine it, 

AUDITION, hearing, W 

AUDITOR: lin- Zara] an er of 
the king or ſome ather great perſon, 
Who yearly examines the accounts of 
| under officers accountable, and makes 
up a general book, with the difference 
between their receipts and charges, and 


their allocations or allowances; alſo an 


allowance moe by. each merchant, ac- . 
ſhip upon ſpecial e n ſuf- 
fers damai 

AUDI ORT, the. ſeat or bench 
— a Lendgiftrarororgudge ſits20 hear 


AVE "MARIA. — 4 Rail it Mary 2 la. 
lutation to th 8 
To AVEN'GE- NEO F. Jia: take 
hope, eance on art offender3,/. «wt 
AVENGERS faccordipg ei 
Agrippa) the ꝗth order o angels, whoſe 
[ p pres is es: the e N of 
J 85 ü 
; AVENTU'/ RE Ting: 3 Writing) 
voluntary feats or trials of ſkill at arms, 
tournaments or 2 Exerciſes ren 


* 8 


"I har back. 


i ca 


by, wh 


1 * 


for a paſſage into a camp, garriſon. or 


quarter: an opening or inlet ines any 
fort, baſtion or other work. 


AVER Land, ſuch land as: the tenant | 
2 plough and manure; cum averiis ſuis, 
. wp a meonaligcy! aer lord of 


— 
AIR Naß Lin "Chas, Law] that 
ſervice:which tenant owes the lord 
to be pg rformed by horſes or carriages. 

FFRAGE. — with Husbandmen}- paſ- 
3 or fodder: for cattle, ef] y the 
Eddiſn or graſs: _— e e FRap- 


n „RIA [of avoir, F. to have, or 
aver, cattle] in law ighifles uren and 
horſes. for the plough z alſo ſometimes 
any cattle or pet ſonal elta, as Catella, 
all goods and chattels. (ts 
AV'ERAGE {in 23 and Com- 
nerce] ſigniſies the damage which the 
veſſel or the oods or 1 ing of it ſuſ- 
tains, from the time of its — — to 
its return: and alſo; the charge or CAR 
tributions towards defraying uch 
ges; alſo the quota or proportion 
which each merchant or. proprietor in 
the ſhip. or loading, is adjudg'd upon a 
reaſonable eſtimation. to contribute to a 
common average; alſo a ſmall duty, 
which thoſe ;merchants ho lend goods 
in another man's ſhip, pax to the . 
ter 225 Wig care of them over and above 


the frei 
A5 UPOI'SE. e 
AVER'MENT; s _—— 
to be true;tan_ afh * 
General AVERME din Law} is 
the concluſion of every plea to the writ, 
or in bar of replications or 9 5 plead 
ings. 10 mth 
Particular AVERMENT. fin Lare ie 


when the life of a tenant for life, or a 


tenant in tail is averred and the Aver. 


ment contains as well t e matter as the 
form. 

AVER'NI. [ with: ancient * e 
| t places which 


ttoes, 
in che air wich poiſonous ſteams and 


a certain order of 7 whoſe.. office 
was to ayert. And evils. 
AVERSION. . 
AVERSE NESS. averſe from; or 
having no inclination, or; alſo 4 turn - 
ing or driving away from. 
AVERSA “T ION, a hating, abhorring, | 
refuſing ;. a turning away from. . 
To AVER'T. Lavertere, L.] to turn 4. 
way from, to drive or kee "ack. . 


i 


AEN TI in Boe #1. French 5 e e $18 the ai en 36h 


AVENUE {miltzary.2#t] A ſpace left | 


.... ... | divination, or foretellin torus. # e 
1 035 70 Lt be- by the flying, ſinging, Geof 


| cieved 


AD 


the pace or mot — 
— . 
ons. yet 
«A UGE! hy with pine” — 
gæum, or 8 of the orbit uf 
planet; in wht bei 
diſtant Gam central. ow 
bout which it rolls, and is — 
in its At 2 
AU'GELOP..f (with. Vine-Dre c ns 


to plant vines 4 la augelor, js; to? di 
. trenches in the — of a tg 
rough, fo 1 ,to pare there the flips or ſhoots, 
hic afterwards, covered; with 
Jung: '+ 35 22 
44805 — two points in x 
-AUGMENTA'TIONS lin Heraldry] 
as à particular mark of honour, ;and 
generally borne either on an efrotchean 

or canton, 2 8 
AU RAL. [ e 1. 1 ny or 
91 9555 to an 2 or. R 


founder of ng of was maſt a great 

2 oficient in the art of Augury, — 
divided the city into three tribes, ſo 
he appointed three augurs, one 

each tribe. The principal 

their prieſts, Who divined by t 2 

of birds, their manner Was co 

an hiqh tower, holding their, aw or 

divining ſtaff in their hand, and with 


ding the heaven into ſeveral quarters, 
their obſervations from which of 
theſe quarters the birds xcared,: and 
on that quarter | offered . —— 
IS and 0 
judgment; they were at fixſt 
but afte rwards were 2 5 ee 735 
pal W were Ar ble, and their 
character unimpeacheable on ans! * 


| or. cauſe whatſoever. . 
RN cl. {among the. Romans] |. | 


-AUGURY, ina reftraiged K uſ. 
ed to ſignify only the pretended art of 


in the ge eneral and more 3 
ence it is uſed of * kind & $ 
vination, or fo future things, 
either by birds, or other penn, hs. 
elements, the Heavens, water, Ge. and 
thus uſed it oy in aſtrology, magick, 


LIL 


planet's orbit N therwidh, called Ader. 
are additional charges frequently given 


ordert f 


208k they by a motion as;it were; divi- 


— Ly = 


=. of Jong ftanting. 
EE " AUE'WARD. Ebro, Sell untos 7 


1 * 


ON. 


— 2 r on an 
civil war, EY 


IE x into Ris ſecond conſulſhip. : 
_ 2A UGUST;theamwents painted g 


Ike 2* 
— Pony a fame -colour'd robe; 
Having 


his head ator with garlkend | 
of ant having u baſket'sf ſim- 
mer fruits on his arm, l 


Ais belt, bearing a victim. 
AUGUST; od * Frettt, ot 
pertaining 10 if, preees 


mr „ 
2 his title Was firſt RAR 
Cefar by the Roman king 
_ they conforr d the ſovercign your | + 
erion'him: © 
AUGUST ATIA; festivals inftititted + 
anhonour of Ceſar Aug ftur, on'the-x2th 
of: October, becauſe mv, this-month he 
returned te Rome, adorned with laurels 
1 and eonqueſt, having left 21 

rovinces of the empires in 5 5 

20 e e fof eee een 

Ins, TO Sy * | | 
„ . 


| 
AUGU STALIS' eng ure Aae 


A tele given c to the pontiff or prieff, a 


who directed orſuper intended the YAmes | 
| Informed i in honour of Aiguſtut. | 
A, advice, intelligence or ad- 
| eee of ſomething to be made 


i rous Favieur, it; F? day which 
ens to us by dur genere! ancient, 


 AUR'WARDYESS lot ports, gun 
axthandineR, c. 2 
„ere Lenken, L .] belongs | 


Ingo k nome foreign univerſi- 


ICK” 
tes) en art Which a young divine main 


tains- upon lch e uckmiſſien Ur a new dees 


8 apt wee | above 
= ULN fn Frente) = 2 inſure; at Not 


. 21 - equal to an ell ENU, at Zions,s. 

| — 5 at Calais 20 15 52, Anti at Furir to 
reer 4 cüsberker get ictuals. 
Arg >a German meafure of Rhe 
: 5 *nifb wine, cores 40 


Pallene err. rl 
2 
jk A'MELET 7 S ter the French | 


1 9 8 


P. 
A 'MONER, a beigriburer of alms, 


an almoner; 

vi © AVOIDANCELiP4) is by the death 
the incumbent. 

; AYOIDANCE Cin Law] way be by 


d plurality, de ; defig- 
ben, Ge. 8. 


wich a Heree con Ex) 


uy. 


„Ave D r 146 "RY 


{tent — ab are Wwoight'd' by his 


wot and not by Troy ww 1 a 
o AVOW*- — er 5 * 
confols of —_ 2 . 


= —— — oct a 
AURELIA {with Nara 1 5 fir 
4 arent e of the Eruca o 


UREO/LA with Romiſh StBoolmen] 
| 4 ſpecial reward beſtowed on martyrs, 

virgins, docters and other ſaints; on ac 
count of their having Porſormed work 


of ſupeterogatien. 

AUREOUKA- UN with Painters, Sc.] a 
crown of gloi with which ſaints, mar. 
tyrs and lors are dderfted, as 2 
mat 9 — having obtained viſto : 
| -AV'RICHA*LCU 

iS fin Caymital mMrings). 


u expreſſed _ one of 
+ - +2». thefe characte a 
AURES, an deen een 
the Savors, of - cutti! off the ers of 
| charch«robbers and other felons.” 
AU RICOLE (CA —— 622; 
er that part - df it that is prominent 
from the 8 

MOMEN: 


th Chy- 
74 it 


5 AURORA e or 48 „, Gr. 
how. morning twiligh the: _—_ r break 
of day; Which Js when 
the' ſun is come witluin £4 ;rees of the 
28 and eds when it is riſen a- 
iu si ie ie 
AURORA, according te the poets, 
was the daughter of Hyperion Le 
whom Orphers calls the fore-ri 
the god Titan; Emde is ar Hh 
that gives notice of of Feng ri 2 the 
above our hers "fax, 
ſhe was the — ary or Titan and the 
earth, becauſe to fuck 12 fail onthe 
water or travel on the plain, Ihe hight 
of the morning ſeemæ to Fade out of the 
earth, and* proceeds fromm the ſun, who 
 immmediarely follows it. by O 
Aurora is repreſented | the-poets; 
riſing out of the ocean, riding in à gol 
den chariot, having her fingers of a bi 
olet or à roſey or à ſaſſten colour, 


dropping with'a gentle dew, by this at 


o ar .c.c. ...- 


M9 9 hy o*. 


D 


w WW wm 


ws, 


a 6 2 rea 


was thus; the auſpeæ Rood upon a tow- 


noting the colours we fee in tlie rhorn- 
ing, cauſed in the air by the light and 
and vapours, Virgil deſeribes her aſ- 
cending with Horſes of a flame colour; 
Theoeritus with white, with reſpect more 
to the nature of light itſelf, than to the 
vapours which ariſe with it. 8 


{urora"is ſaid ro be the mother of 
the ſtars and winds, Argeſtes, Zephyrur. 
Borear and ee, mythologiſts ſa 
ſhe is the mother of thie winds, becauſe 
after a calm in the night, the winds rife 
in the morning as attendants upon the 
ſun, by whoſe heat and light they are 
begotten TY 9 R 

AUSPEX, a diviner by birds; the 
manner of his performing his divination 


i er with his head covered with a gown 
peculiar-rohis office, which was called 
Lena, and turning his face towards the 

Esaſt, holding a ſhort ſtrait rod in his 
hand, only a little roo one end, 
called Lirmesz he marks out 
vens into four quarters, having done 
this, he ſtays and waits for the omen, on 
which quarter the birds fly. ; 

AUSPICIA {of avis a bird, and con- 
ſpicio to behold or obferve} obſervations 
and predictions taken from birds. 

Some of theſe auſpicia or omens were 
taken from the chattering or ſinging of 
birds and others from their flying: The 
former they called Oſeinet, the latter 
Prepeies ; of the firſt fort were crows, 
pie, owls, Se. of the ſeconJ, eagles, 
vultures and the like.. 


Theſe Auſpteia were alſo taken from | 


chickens in à coop or pen, and the 
manner of divining from them was as 
follows: The Auer or Augur made 


his obſeryation'early in the morning, | 


and commanding a general filence, or. 
dered the coop to be opened, and threw 
down a Handful of corn or crumbs to 
them, and by their actions afrerwards 
took the omens, | a 

If the chickens immediately ran flut- 
tzring to the meat, if they ſratter'd it 
with their wings, if they paſsd by it 
without taking notice of it, or if they 
lew away; they accounted the omen to 
be unfortunate, and to portend nothing 
but danger or miſchance. © 

But if they leaped immediately out of 
the coop,” and fell to picking up the meat 
ſo greedily, as to let ſome of it drop out 
of their mouths upon the pavement, 
they looked upon it as-a'omen of 'a(- 
lured happineſs and ſucceſs. — _ 

AUSPFCIAL [ayſpictalis, L.] fortu- 


the hea-| 


> KY WOE. 


+ 8 N n 
* 8 ag? . 
8 * 2 
4 ; 25: 
- 


| AUSPYCIOUSNESS of 4ufdice, r. 


auſpicium, L. I proſperouſheſs, happineſs» 
| AUST E'RE Taſte [auſterus, 1 taſtes 
Which leaves ſome roughneſs. on the 
mouth and tongue, as'vitriol, (gc. _ 
AU'STRAL Sur ¶ Aftronomy ] are 
the fix ſouthern figns of the zodiack, 
vz. hbra, ſcorpio, 7 ttrarins, capricor 
nus, nt bee e 2 
UTER DROTT [Fr. Law Term] is 
where perſons ſue or are ſued in ano- 
ther's right, as executors, adminiftra- 
AUTERFOITS Acquire, a plea by a 
criminal that he was Rae acquit- 
ted of the ſame treaſon or felony. F. 
AUTHEN'TICALNESS, genuineneſs, 
the being ſapported by good authority. 
AUTHEN'TICES, the. name or titles 
of the third volume of the Roman civil 
law, ſo termed becauſs it has its autho- 
rity from itſelf; as proceeding from the 
mouth of the emperor. It is a tome 
of new conſtitutions appointed by the 
' emperor Juſtintan after the code, and 
introduced into the, body of the law 
NED Doe ITT TTL ES 
AUTHOR 1ITATIVENESS {of autto. 
ritas, L.] the acting by authority, antho- 
ritative appexrance;” To Oe 
" AUTOCHKTHONES | Nu, of 
tors itſelf, and g the earth, Gx, 
the original and firft inhabitants of any 
country, q. ſprung out of the very earth 
itſelf, and particularly the moft ancient 
people of Athens in Greece were ſo 
C eee ona 
AUTO RAST [#vToxpatia Of aber 
ſelt, and ae, power, Gr.] having 


power in himſelf, ſupremac x. 
AUTOCRATICAL > [of Sroxpar- 
AUTOCRATO'RIAL'S rat, Gr. } - 


ſelf-powerful, fupreme. 5 

AUTO DE FE, i. e. the 47 of the 
Faith is in Spain, and ſeveral other 
countries of the Romiſh faith a pompous 


| ſort of puniſhment, being the laſt part 


of the inquiſition. © 8 
It was formerly call'd a general ſer- 
mon or diſcourſe upon faith, at which 
a great number of perſons, ſometimes 
to the number of a hundred or two 
charged with miſperſuaſions in relation 
to the tenets of the Romiſh church, are 
obliged to be preſent, appearing in a 
kind of publick proceſſion, habited in a 
frightfal manner, and are condemned 
to various penances and ſome of them 
to capital puniſhments. 
And in order to render this more 
frequented and ſolemn, the lords inqui- 
ſitors uſually pitch upon a Sunday or 


nate, happily begun un, proſperous, fa- 
vourable, lucky. r e 


—— 


r 
| ſome feſtival day, — being 


Fambenito, of a ſaffron or fla me Colour, 


* Ak > : N 
bo J * 
1 * 
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by their order, all the pariſh prieſts of the 
the place or city where the ſolemnity is 
to be performed, tell the people after 
fermon that in ſuch a church the lord 
inquiſiter will make a general diſcourſe 
upon the ſubje& of Faith, and that there 
Will be no preaching in any other 
church in that city on that day; and 
that. all perſons, who ſhall repair thi- 
ther will have the uſual indulgence of 
PPP 
The xeligious houſes have alſo the 
ſame notice given to them, ordering 
the ſuperiors of them not to omit 
preaching on tha day in their reſpective 
monaſteries and to ſend two or four 


. « 


| friars to hear the inquiſitors ſexmon and 
the Sars of ſentence. | : 
If at this time any obſtinate or relap 
ſocl Heretic is to be delivered over to 
the civil magiſtrate, word is ſent by the 
biſhop and inquiſitor to the ſheriff or 
proper officer of the place, to be ready 
with his poſſe againſt ſuch a day and hour, 
at ſuch à place, to receive a certain he- 
retick or hereticks from the court of 
Inquiſition, and that either the morning 
before or on the ſame day, that he by 
the publick cryer, give notice of the 
execution, all the town over. | 


\ 
It is a cuſtom in Spain eſpecially, and 


in moſt of the induiſition courts, to |. 


bring faggots of brambles to. the ſtake, 
the day before this Auto de Fe. 
Alſo the ſame day they cauſe the 
Heads and beards, of the condemned 
perſons to be ſhaven, and in the mor- 
ning they are dreſs'd in the habit pre- 
pared for the proceſſion. 5 

They are all clothed in a black veſt, 
With breeches down to their heels, but 
bare-headed and bare-tooted, except 
that ſome notorious criminals. wear on 
their heads a ſort of mitre, as a puniſh- 
ment for having been guilty of bearing 
falſe witneſs in ſome very heinous 
T 5 
Thoſe who have been convicted of 
hereſy, or ſtrongly ſuſpected of hereſy, 
and have profeſſed penitence for it, 
wear a monkiſh ſort of frock, called a 


with a red ſaint Andrews croſs before 
and behind; but thoſe convicted of leſ- 
ſer faults wear only black.  _ _ 
Each of them carry in their hands a 
ſmothered torch and have a rope about 
their necks; but ſuch as are eondemned 
to the ſtake are dreſs d in a Samar. 
The priſoners are permitted to fit on 
the ground and wait their doom; thoſe 
who are to be burnt are put into ſome 


place ngar at hand, where confeſſors are 


* F f Be 1 5 : 
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| convert them and pre- 
pare them for dea. 
About 4 a clock in the morning the 
ſerviteurs belonging to the inquiſition 
give bread and figs to all the priſoners, 
and about ſun riſing at the tolling of the 
cathedral bell, all thoſe who undertake 
to ſee the priſoners forth coming at the 
end of the proceſſion aſſemble in the in 
quiſition hall, where the inquiſitor ſeats 
himſelf near the gate, and the regiſter 
of the office reads over the names of 
the criminals; beginning with thoſe 
who have been guilty of the ſmalleſt 
crimes, and ending wit h thoſe that have 
been charged with the greateſt. 
Then the criminals walk all out one 
by one; each of them. having. an under. 


ſent to them to 


ſhall not lip off in the proseſſion. 

In this cavalcade the Dominicans go 
firſt, becauſe the head of their order was 
the contriver of the inquiſition. , 

The colours of the inquiſition are 
likewiſe born before them flying; and 
after theſe friars follow the priſoners 
with their ſecurities. | 
The lefſer criminals are followed 
with a crucifix and when they are come 
to the end of their walk, thoſe condemn- 
ed to be burnt are brought out. 
Thoſe who eſcape this puniſhment 

are abſolved with certain ceremonies, 
and having been firſt whipp'd with rods 
are reconcil'd to the church. 
And after the execution of ths ftake 
is ended, thoſe who having confeſſed 
' penitence, and have been reconciled to 
the church are carried back to priſon, 
and the next day brought into the inqui- 
ſiters conſiſtory, and admoniſhed to go 
carefully through the penance enjoined 
them, and then are ſent away te the 
places of their reſpective ſentences. 

Thoſe who are condemned to the 
gallies are , ſent under a guard to the 
goal of the civil magiſtrate; ſome ef 
them are whipp'd through the high 
ſtreets of the town; others are enjoined 
to wear a Sambenite, either every, day 
or at leaſt upon ſundays and holy-days. 
At Goa theſe perſons before they are 
releaſed are inſtructed in the doctrine 
and ceremonies of the church of Rome, 
and after that they have a ſchedule or 
paper given them of the 1 of 

their penance, and are all ſworn to ſi- 
lence, never to diſcover any thing they 
have ſaid, ſeen or heard, at table or 
any other place in the inquiſition. 

' AUTOG'RAPHY. [ autographum, 
8 1 cnpor of autres And ) ws 165 1 

D . GOING £ 
Wye] { 8 pecultax EE 2 hg original 


: 


5 = 
— 
: * 


taker, who is ſecurity for them that they 


pius and N | 


ang of any 


original © any treatiſe or diſcourſe, in 
diſtinction from the copy of it. 
AUTOKINE'SIA [Ar i,; of Au- 
vie and a, to move, Gr. ] a free mov - 
ing of itſelf te and free. 
AUTOM'ATON { 4urowaroy of u 
and  mainuas Or duropati: ſpontaneous, 


Gr.] a ſelf-moving engine; a machine  AXIO'MA {with | 


which has the principle of motion 
within itſelf, going either by a vice, 
ſcrew, ſpring or weight; any piece of 


mechaniſm that ſeems to move of itſelf 


as a clock, jack, watch, Sc. 
AUTOM/ATORY I duromatoria, L.] 


the art or ſcience of making clocks, | 


watches, Sc. and ſuch machines as move 
of themſelves. 3 17 
AUTOTHEIST (of zur: and Sigg, 
God, Gr. J one who believes God's ſelf- 
ſubſiſtence. 3 4 
AUTUMN Cautumnut, L.] harveſt, 
the time from the ſixth of Huguſt to the 
ixth of November. The Egyptians us d 
to expreſs autumn ¶Hierogſhyphically] by 


a ſerpent diſtilling venom into the body | _ 
1 ky rightline upon which the earth por 


+ 


of A m. 
AUTUMN {with Alchymiſts] the 


time or 'ſeaſon when the operation of | 


the philoſophers ſtone is brought to 
maturity. | | | 
AU TUMN AL Point with { Aftronom.} 
is one of the equinoxial points; being 
that from which the ſum begins to deſ- 
cend towards the north pole. 
AUTUMNAL Equinox Aſtron.] the 


time when the ſun is in the autumnal | 


point. | | 
AUTUMNATE Sizns [Aftron.] are 

thoſe thro” which the ſun paſſes during 

the autumn ſeaſon ; they are bra ſcor 


AUTUR'GY' [anturgia, L. of aus 
ſelf, and 0%, Gr. work] ſelf- working. 
AUXILIA'TION, help, aid, ſuccour. 
 AUXIL'IUM (with Phyſicians? any 
medicine that is good againſt a diſeaſe, 
To AWAIT'[ of ache, Tewt.] to wait 
for, attend upon; alſo ready to befal one, 
“ a Ces 
AW'FULLNESS, reverentneſs, terror 
une 1 | 
A N [with _ Husbandmen) the 
ANE © ſpire or beard. of barley, or 
other bearded grain; alſo the beard 
1 grows out of the huſk of corn, or 
vrais.  - . 5 925 
AX N 2: 
AXIU'LA Cin Anatomy] the cavity un 
der the upper part of the arm, common; 
ly called the 4tm-pit. . 
AXINOMANCY {axinamantia, of 421 


4 1 8 1 


N op 
. LH 
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3 . * 


particular perſon; alſo the Lartfiia,, Gr.] divination by an ax ot 
5 | I which they fixed fo exactly up- 
on a round take, that neither end might 
outpoiſe or weigh down the other; then 


they prayed and. repeated the name. 
chols they ſuſpected, and the perſon, at 
whoſe name the hatchet made any t 

leaſt motion, was progekacge guilty, 2 
11 Logierans] is che 
diſpoſing: one argument with another, 
on ere a thing is ſaid to be or not to 
 AXIOMA'TICKS [axtomatici, L. of 


F 


Fi, Gr.) perſons worthy of ſoras- 


. 


dignity. or publick office... 


piece of iron or wood, paſſing throug 
the center of a ſphere, which is moyea- 
ble upon the ſame. - — 
Als [with Botaniſte] (by a metaphor 
taken from the axis of a Wheel, which 
is that ſmooth part about which it 
turns) is the ſmooth part in the center 
of ſome fruits, about which the other 
parts are diipoſe d. 
AXIS of the Earth [Geography] is a 


— 
* 


forms its daily rotation. 3 | 
AXIS of a planet [Aſtron. ] is a right 
lins drawn thro! the center of the pla- 
net, and about which it revolves.” 


Als /a circle 7 CA, 
25 A AXIS o obere _ 
is a ſtrait line paſſing thro” 


Þ. ſame as diameter. 
= AXIS [Architecture is 
otherwilſe called Catherus. 


paſſing perpendicular through the mi, 
dle of the eye of the volute. 


of a twiſted column,.drawn ſpirally, in 
order to trace the,..circumvalutions 
AXIS of a. Magnet, is à line paſſing 
through the middle of a magnet length, 
wiſe, in ſuch manner that however the 
magnet is divided, the leadftone will be 
— into two loadſtones, if the diviſion 
be according to a plane wherein ſuch 
line is ound, 12 1 ton aper 1 
AXIS {in Feritrochio] a machine fon 
the railing of . conliting of a cy- 
lindrical beam, Which is the — ing 


I horizontally, and ſuppartedateach 
by a piece of timber: N 4 


abopr it it hath. a king. f tymramim or 
wheel Which is calle has en Num 
in the circumterence of whigh,a 


ν,ñtia, ET. of 4&1 a hatchet, and 


n 4 f a 
 heles'to put in ſta ves (like che of a 
E windlaſs 


AXIS, properly ignites re f long | 


C the center from one ſide 
to anotlier, and is the 


a8, RE | ot ey, . IS x 
AXIS {of the Ionick Capital] is a 3 


Spiral AXIS Architeti.] is the axis 


ner — Ss — — —ͤ 
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the axis. 


à ballance, is the line upon which it 
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windlafs or capſtan, in order N 


e axis round the more eaſily, 
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the weight by a rope that winds round 
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"AXIS {in Conick 
ect ion] is a line 
that goes thro' the 
middle of the figure, 
and cutting all the 
LU  ordinates at right 
Seri” - A 

© Tranſverſe AXIS 
[of an Ellipfis or Hy- 
perbola] is the axis 
AP laſt defined. It 
is alſo the firff or 
Principal axis, in con. 
tradiſtinction to the 
conjugate or ſecon- 

” dary ax. 1 
onjugate | 
6 | AXIS & 
ſof an Zllipſts] is 


from the center of 
| the figure C, paral- 
TTY lel to the ordinate 
MN, and perpendicularly to the rranſ- 
verſe axis AP. ; 4 
AXIS determinate [in an Hyperbola] 
is 2 right line'drawn between the ver- 
texes or tops of the oppoſite ſeftions. 
AXIS indeterminate (of an Hyperb.] is 
a right line which divides into two 
equal parts, and at right angles, an in 
finite number of lines drawn parallel to 
one another within the hyperbola. 
AXIS lin Mechanicks)} as the a xis of 


turns or moves. 
AXIS of a Coniek, is the right line or 
fide upon which the triangle turns or 
makes its motion in forming the cone. 
AXIS of 2 Lens [Optichs) is a right 
line pa along the axis of that ſolid, 
whereof the Lens is a ſegment. | 
"AXIS of any Glaſer [Optickt] is a right 
hne drawn pendicularſy through 
the center the glaſs, and if it be a 


is term 


the line FE drawn 


% þ 4 ] 
o 
, : 


or if it be a concave glaſs thro' the 
thinneſt part ( which in each of them 
the pole of the glaſs.) directly 
on the center of the ſphere, of which 
the 27 figure is a ſegment. 
_AXUN'GIA, a kind of fat, the ſofteſt 
of any that is in the bodies of animals; 
alſo the ſwarf or greaſe in the axle · tree 
of a wheel; boar 's greaſe. 
AXUNGIA ef Glaſr] called alfo the 
ſalt or gall of glaſs, is a ſcum which is 
taken off from the top of the matter of 
glaſs before it is vitrified, . . 
AZA'PES \in the Turkiſh army] are 
the old Muſſulmen bands more ancient 
than the Fanizariet themielves, but ve. 
ry much deſpis d; they are made uſe of 
as Pioneers, and are ſometimes merely 
a bridge to the horſe in marſhy grounds, 
and ſo many faſcines to fill up the ditch. 
es of a place beſieged. - 
AZ'EROLE [with Boetanifts] a kind 
of medlar-tree, the leaves of which are 
like parſley, the flowers grow in clu. 
ſters, and have ſeveral leaves, which 
appear roſewiſe, the fruit is ſmaller 
than a medlar, red, and of an agreeable 


taſte. RET: e 

AZ IMUTH Dial, one whoſe ſtyle 
or gnomon is at right angles to the 
plane of the horizon. | 
_ Magnetical AZIMUTH in Aftrenony) 
is the apparent diftance of the ſun from 
ws north or ſouth point of the com. 
Pais. 3 75 

AZONEs {of à privative, and Zan, 
Gr. a zone or country] with Myt holo. 
Fits, ſuch gods as were not private di- 
vinities, of any particular-country, but 
were acknowledged as gods in every 
country, and were worſhipped by every 
nation. : 5 

AZ! URE [of azurro, Ital. or azul, Sp. 
which ſignifies blue, or of Lazulus lap, 
L.] 15 colour of the ſky. . 

AZURE |inHeraldry}i.,e. 
blue; this colour, Guillim 
ſays, conſiſts of much red 
and a little white, and re- 
preſents the colour of the 
1 75 a clear, ſun. ſniney day, 
a 


in engraving is exprels'd by lines 
drawn © croſk the ſhield: as in the eſcut 
cheon. f. 
Ihis colour ſignifies juſtice, chaſtity, 
humility, loyalty, and eternal felici 
ty; of worldly virtues, beauty, praiſe, 
meekneſs, humility, victory, yperſeve- 
rance, riches, vigilance and recreation; 
of the planets, eat and Jupiter; of 
metals, tin; of precious ſtones, the Tur. 


the week, 


Foavex glaſs, thro” the thickeſt part; 


4 1 of 77 1 of the year, 
tember; of the gays of the 
ö | 8 r Me dne ſday, 


I 
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Wellne ſday, goo Friday; of trees, the 
ein my owers, the violet; e bbur. 
footed animals, the cameleon; of fowls, 
the peacock; of human conſtitutions, 
the N and of the ages, youth. 
AZ IMI TES {&&vpirs, Gr. ] perſons 
who communicate of the eucharift with 
unleayened bread. Mi: Me 


* » #96: 4 
3 ; 


B Roman, B b Ttalick, Bb Engliſh, 
B g Greek, 3 Hebrew, are the ſe- 
cond letters of theſe alphabets. 
B, in La £64 words, is not heard or 
pronounced after m, as. climb, dumb, 
J 6 OTE nos, 
B, is uſed as an abbreviation of ſeve- 
ral words, as B. A. Baccalaureus Artium, 
a batchelor of arts; B. V. Beata virge, 
i. e. the Bleſſed Virgin, Sc. Maria. 
B [with the Ancient I] a numeral, de- 
noting 300 5 
B, with a daſh, over it ſignifies 3000. 
BA'AL Lin Heb. „pg, ſignifies lord or 
mighty] an idol of the Moabite, and 
Phenicians, called alſo - Bel, and is 
thought to have been the firſt of idols. 
When the ſcripture mentions Baa! 
without any other addition, we are to 


underftand the God, who by the Pagans | 
was eſteemed the chief Deity, or Fupi- | 
ter. So that in the language of the & 
Heathens, Baal imports as much as Fe- | 


hyvah and Adonai in the ſacred writings. 
BAAL BERITH -{v712-5p2, Heb. 
7. e. the lord of the covenant}. this was 
another god of the Phenicians. 
BAAL GAD [D, 7. e. the lord of 
a troop] was the God trom whoſe pro- 
vidence and will all worldly felicity 
did proceed, „„ SEW! 
BAA'LIM {S5p7, , Heb. i. e. lords 
ſome learned writers underftand by 
Baalim the deified ſouls of men, and 
ſome apply it to the Semones or Semidei, 
2. e. to the half gods of the Pagans. It 
15 morg probable that they worſhipped 
the ſun, and ftars, of which they did 
daily experience their goodneſs and 
power?;⁷*c; ha ea 84 3 
BAALPE'OR [mp2 532, Heh: B 
ap, Gr.] was an. obſcene deity. of the 
Moabites at mount Peor, beyond Jordan. 
Some think this to be Jupiter Tonans, 
1. e. Jupiter the thunderer; others take 
it for Saturn or the ſun; but others are 
of opinion that it was Pri apus, the laſci- 
vious and obſcene deity ; for that the 
Fews worſhipped him after the ſame 


is temple. And this deity 7 4 
worſhipped by women, and therefore 


ſopotamia, ſaid to 


manner, that the Greeks worſhipped 


3 *.. n 
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he was named the God of women. 


BAALZEBUB [ 3137-5V2, Heb: Bank: - 
2 


82 , Gr. 1. e. the lord of flies] | 

Jod of 'Ekron, a city of the Philiſtines, 
Some have been of opinion that 
Iſraclites gave him this names becauſe 
in the performance of. ſacrifices that 


I were offered unto him, his prieſts were 


tormented with ſwarms of flies; where 
as ſeveral. of the learned Jewiſhtrab- 
bies ſay, and Scaliger from them, there 


was not a fly to be ſeen in performing 
| the ſacrifices to the true Gd. : 
huge tower in the land of Shinar in Mes | 
have been built 3145 


BA'BEL Loa, Feb. i. e. confufton] a 


paces high, having an equal baſis; pas 


paſſage was round the ſide, and ha 


4 - . 


many apartments and rooms for people, 


cattle, horſes;-carts, Sc. incloſed with - 
in it. The hands of all or moſt of the 


| inhabitants of the earth were employed 


in it after the flood, before they were 


ſeparated; ſuppoſed to be begun by the 
order of Nimrod, to ſecure them ag 


a ſecond flood. It was render'd famous 
upon the account of the confuſon of 
languages, which cauſed them to deſiſt 
from their attempts. Tg 7 5 

BAB BLE [of babil, P. j ſimple tak. 


ners, and a profane perſon [Hieragly- 


phically] was repreſented by a grunti 
hog, the filthy diſpoſition of whic 


BAB'BLER lun babillard] à prater, 
BAB'BLER, an enemy to good man- 


cauſed it to be hated by all the eaſtern 


people, inſomuch that it was a grea 


crime for ſome prieſts who wait 


upon the altars of their gods, to touch 


a hog. 


1| * BAB'TLON; anciently the matropo- 
Vun. 


lis of aldæa, founded either by 


rod or Belut, and by Niuus and Semirar 
mis improv'd, ſo as to be accounted one 
of the ſeven: wonders of the world for 


its extraordinary walls and gardens; | 


| The river Eupbrates ran through the 


middle of the city, the two ſhores.bee 


ing joined by a bridge of ſtupendous 


architecture: Some authors write, chat 
the city, When in its greateſt grandeur, 


was in compaſs 46 miles. Ihe walls 


were built by queen Semiramis ſo large 


and high, that ſore write they were 


200, others 250, and others 300 fees | 
high; but the moſt common receiv d 


meaſure is, that they were cubits 
high, and ſo broad that three: chariots 
might go upon them without danger. 
Tn, Diodor us 
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Dioforis Siculus writes, that they were [of the ats of wine, which le giving 
300 of 350 ſtadia in compaſs, chat is, | 

dove twenty two Engliſb miles, and he had given them poiſon, becauſe it 
five ſtadia high, having pleaſant gar - not only made them drunk, but mad 
. [Ji GO? IIS FULFIL. 
* BACCA'TED [baccatus, | L.] beſet | He was uſually. painted with a mitre 
with pearls; alſo having many berries. | | 
*BACCHANA'LIA, a feſtival in ho- elſe with a bald pate, which was to in- 
four of Bacchus, celebrated with mach | timate the effet of the exceſs of wine. 
folemnity by the ancient Greeks: and: In the one hand He held a fickle, in the 
Romant ; theſe" feaſts were alfo called || other a pitcher ; he was always repre- 
Orzya of Oi fury or tranſport, by: ſented young, becauſe the moderate 
reaſoh of the madneſs/and enthuſiaſm || uſe of wine warms the blood and keeps 
that the people ſeemed to be poſſeſs d the body ina youthful ſtrength and co- 
with at the time of their celebration. lour. TT pe 

BACCHAN'TES 2 the prieſteſſes and || His chariot was drawn by tygers, his 
=* BACCHANALS 5 prieſts of Bacchus, | habit was the ſkin of a deer, 15 ſcep- 
who'celebrated his feſtivals with 'cym=- | ter was a lance adorn'd with branches 1 
| bals, drums, timbrels, noiſe and ſhouts, | of ivy, and of vine. I ; 
+ ming about in a frantick manner, | Hi temple was next to that of Miner- 1 
crowned with ivy, vine-twigs, Sc. and | va, the intent of which was to intimate 5 
carrying in their hands a thyrſis or ſtaff how uſeful wine is to * l 
wreathed with the ſame plants, L. and aſſiſt the fancy in, invention; and 8 
"BAC'CHARACH ) { q. Bacchi ara | for that reaſon the ancients ſacrificed 2 


- BACCHARAG & 1 e. the altar of the en 5 and h 
| 0 


9 


i 
bulk, fot ed and tas f / 


OY 


i 2 ft 


Bacchus] a ſmall town in the lower Fd the trering magpye was alfo conſe- 
latinute on the Rhine, about 24 miles | crated to him, becauſe wine makes per- 5 


weſt of Metz, famous for excellent ſons . prate. Before his expedition to 0: 
wines call'd by that name. 5 India it is reported, that men were ſa- 5 
"BAC'CHUS, ſome derive Bacchus of | crificed to him; but after that he was 
V, a ſon, and i, Chur, g. d. the ſon | content with other ſacrifices; they of- 

_ Chus, and ſo they will have it that Bac foring to him alſo aſſes and goats, to in- 
cus and Nimrod are the ſame perſons ; | timate that thoſe that are given to wine 

- batt (according to the Heathen theogony, | make themſelves as ſottiſh as or as 
he Was the ſon of Jupiter, and the | /aſcrvious as goatr. The ſacrifices were 
nymph Femele. The poets relate that | uſually performed to Bacchus in the 
4 ue being acquainted with the amours | evening, and at night; the reaſon of 
of her huſband Jupiter, out of revenge | which cuſtom ſeems to be, th at he (as 
to che rival of her bed, diſguis'd her- | it is reported) carried a torch before 
ſelf, aud came to Semele in the form | Proſerpina, when'ſhe was conducted to 
and habit of an old woman, telling her | be married to Pluto. VCC 
that it was for her honour, that Jupi- His prieſts were either ſatyrs or wo- 
ter ſhould viſit her in the ſame manner | men, becauſe women are ſaid to have 
that he did his wife Juno, i. e. in his | followed him in great companies in his 
lory and majeſty, with his thunder | travels, crying, ſinging and dancing 
olts in his hand}; adviſing her the next | continually, and they were called Bac. 
time he came to deſire the favour of chanals, that expreſs fury and madneſs. 

Him. She did fo, Jupiter granted her The greateſt ſolemnities obſerv'd to 
requeſt, but it en fatal to her, ſhe} Bacchus, were the Orgya [of 250, Gr. 
being kill'd by that means according to | a tranſport of anger] becauſe their 

Juno s deſire. But Jupiter immediately | frantick-women uſed to cloath them- 
ſeparated the child from his dead mo- ſelves with ſkins of tigers or panthers, 
ther, and -inſerted him into his thigh, | and run up and down with lighted tor- 
doing thereby the office of a mother ches in their hands, their hair hanging 
till the time was expired that he ſnould | down about their ſhoulders, ſhouting 
be born, and then committed him to | out, E Hoe, Evan, Eu Hor, Bacche, 
Silenus ard the nymphs, to be brought | which ſignifies good ſon. r 
up by them, or, as others ſay, to Ceres; | This name is ſaid to have been given 

for which good ſervice they are fabled | him by his father Jupiter, becauſe in the 
to have been received up into heaven, | war with the Giantt, he, in the form 
and to have been turn'd into the ftars | of a lion, ran violently upon the firft 
called Hyder, land core him to pieces. e pe of 
He is ſaid to have been the inventor Eros 195008 2 FITS 11 
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The truth of the poets. Bacchus is 
vids be this. He whom. the Latins 
call Liber, and the Greeks Dionyſius, 
and the Egyptians Oſiris, was a king of 
Nia in Arabia Felix, who taught the 


* 


people of that, and the neighbouring 


eſtival days, of Which the chief 
was the Irieteria, a Phallica 
„ 
ſpring, that he might bleſs, the vines. 
8 ale inge the Aſo 


. 
; "oF © 2 


1 


vit: being 130 ſimpleſt and exacteſt in- 
ſtrument hitherto invented for taking the 
ſun's zenith diſtance at ſea, by the help 
of which the altitude is preſently known, 


It conſiſts of two arches, the arch & 


|; BACK'W 


' þ obſervation of their law. 


Jof Edward IL had'a 
I VIE confirmed by Hen. 


$3 
- 


of the leaft radius contains 60 degrees 
and that of y having the largeſt i rad a 
contains three degrees. It has 


horizon vane, that at S'theſhadow yang, 
and the vane at E iscalled the ſight van 
'" BACK!WARD 2 [ bacpend, Sag. J 


r 
the Back part; alſo unwilling, Ioath to. 
f BACK/W ARDNESS [baepeanpne Ce 
#.] an unreadineſs, an unwiflingnefs; 
A tefettiveneſsin proficiency n any 


» 


1 | 


attainment.” 
, BAG {in Traffck | 
tity of forne 1071 oe commodities, as of 


wa 1 
_ BAG'GAGE (of 2 a bag ox 
knap-ſack] a ſoldier's trull; a camp- 
whore; alſo a ſarry wen en. 

BAGUET'TE [with Arch1it,] a ſmall, 
round moulding leſs than an aſtragal, 
ſometimes ' carved and inriched With 
 foliages, ribbands, laurels, Se. 

BAIL [in a Foreft] a limit or bound, 
according as a foreft is divided. into the 
particular charges of ſeveral forefters. 

BAILLEE lin Law] the perſon to 
whom the goods of a perſon baile are 
Ali oo 5 Et 

BAIL'LOR {in Law] the party. wha 
delivers ſuch goods. es. 
BAI RAM [among the Turks} a feſti- 
val which they celebrate after the ft 
of Ramazan for three days together, in 


which no work is done; but prefents 


are ſent from one to another with ma- 
nifeſtations of joy. . 

At the celebration of theſe feaſts aſter 
numerous ceremonies, or rather ſtrange 
mimickeries in their moſques, they con- 
clude with a ſolemn prayer againft the 
infidels, to ro6t out Chriſtian. princes, 
or to arm them one againſt another, 
that they may extend the bounds of the 


bite BA KERS; this company is of 

great antiquity: They 
were a company the 1ſt San 
th. n 
| { bra | Pte YO SED 

new charter 1 Henry. — — — 


ryVIII and dward VI. | 
queen Mary, queen Eli- 
zaheth and king James. al 
Their arms are gules, : 


three garbs or on a chief, ad grins _ 
ö 1 bs > Ws * f 'Z 
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three vanes; the vaàne at + is called the 


” 


—A\ b 


Tiere tliborporatedrhe. 


harry wavy or and azure on a chey 
R 
1 1 5 ER [of bacian, San. Ja maker of 


|  tordofli 


ue principally for determining the 


| bodies; they are of ſeveral forms, as 


of that fluid, whereby, according to its 
\ leaft refiſted, till it is equally adjuſted 


SG 
- 


Aud alſd to know what remains undiſ- 
vos d of, which when caſt up, if no im- 
 bezzlement has been made, will exactly 
eorreſpond with what appears upon 


eius ſtone of a faint red colour. 


Their arms are gules, 
4 hand iſſuing out of 
che clouds proper, hold 


Pair of ſcales. 


truly poſted in the ledger, and from 
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2 hree garbes 


ofthe firſt. 
Brown BAKERS 


wth of King James I. 


ng a pair of balance, 
an anchor in a chief, 


Z 
BATVA, a deity of the Laplandery, | 
which ſome take ro be the fun, and 


others the fire; being worſhipped as the 
orc +} © NAPIER. 
BALANCE n of bilanx, 
"> BAL'LANCE . or balance, F. J one 
of the ſix ſimple powers in Mec hanicks, 


equality or difference of weight inheavy 


ſcales, ſteel-yards, 8. 

BALANCE > { with Afronomers ] 
*> BALLANCE F called in Latin Libra, 
of which this = is. the characteriſtick, 
is one of the 12 ſigns of the Zodiack, 
into which the ſun enters at the autura- 
nal equinox in September; the conſtella- 
non conſiſts of eight ſtars, repreſented 
on 2 globe by the form of a balance or 


BALANCE [of the Air] the weight 


known property; it preſſeth where it is 


. 3 eb 
Iv keep a BALANCE [in Politicks] is 
fetted by making ſuch alliances with 
foreign powers as ſhall either weaken 
the ſtronger or ſtrengthen the weaker ; 
or to do both, that no power may be 
in a capacity of oppreſſing inſulting, or 
8 neighbour˖s. 
"To BALLANCE [in Traffck] is to 
fertle either a particular account of a 
perſon or commodity, or to ſettle all 
the books of accounts, in order to ſee 
whether every thing be regularly and 


thence to find the profit and loſs of any 
or all the commoditizs a perſon deals in, 


the account. 1h 
"BALAS'SIUS, the balaſs' ruby, a pre · 


| BALD bald, Sax. probabl 
[C. Brit. tho” Minſbew rather chooſes to 
| derive. it of bald, Tear, quick: be 
old men are prone to baidneſt, 
| ving no hair on tie head, & 
| figifies bold, the ſame as ch L 


| Baldwin, and 


** 
— 


bauch d libertine, Whence probably the 
| French have derived their Foifroon. 
of bat, 


1 becauſe 
Se. ] ha. 
&, it allo 
| 0 1s Latin au- 
dax, and is ſtill fo uſed in the northern 
counties of 15 and thence comes 
y tranſpoſition Winbald, 
7. e. a bold conqueror; Eadbald, happi. 
ly bold; Ethelbald, nobly bol. 
BAL DACUM 5 with Architect, ] 


* 
- 


BAL'DAQUIN F -an edifice or piece 
of architecture in the ſhape of a canopy 


or crown, ſupported by ſeveral pillars, 
as a covering of an altar; alſb a canopy 
carried over the hoſt by the Romani/t: : 
ſome alſo uſe it to ſignify a ſhell over 
the front door of a houſe, © 
BALD'NESS (balvnepre, Sar. ] not 
having hair; alſo in regard to ſpeech, 
| unpolireneſs. _. 8 
BALE [among Bricklayers\ a great 
| beam, ſuch as is uſed'in building; alſo a 
poll or rafter over an out-houſe or barn. 


mecnng.” : 15 
BALU'LAD {balad, F. ] a ſong. 
BALLS [in N common bear. 

ing in coats of arms; but always by he- 

ralds called by other names, according 
to their different colours, as ogreſſes, 
beſants, golps, guzes, hurts, pellets, 
plates, pomeis, orenges, torteauxes; 
which ſee in their proper places. 
BAL'LISTERS [in a Chureh] an in- 
clofure of pillars, which rails in the 
communion tables 
BALLIS'TICKS [of balliſtæ, L. croſs- 


bows or engines for e javelins, 
reat ſtones, Sc.] the art of making 


uch engine. 
BALLVVA {[O1d Deeds] a whole coun - 
ty under the juriſdiction of a ſheriff; 
alſo a hundred with reſpect to the chief 
conſtable; or a manor, with reſpett to 
the ſteward. e 
BALLUSTRA “DE, a row of balliſters 
or ſmall. turned pillars, of ſuch a height 
as a man may lean his elbow upon them; 
fixed upon a terrace walk or top of a 
building to divide it into two or more 
ſeparate parts. „ 
BAL —— Chymiſts] an extract of 
common falt, made on the following 
manner. They. firſt diſſolve the ſalt, 


and having clarified it well, ſet it in 
horſe dung for the ſpace of two or three. 


: BALATRO/NES [Zalarrones, Hor. ] an 


months, and after this it is diſtill'd 
| V ſtrong- 


\ 
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perſons, from Servilius- Balatro, a de. 


BALL [5al, F.] à publick dancing 
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line or flat moulding, as that which 
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duces an unctuous ſubſtance of a qualit 
ſo preſervative that (it is faid) the mo 
corruptible things being ſteep'd in it are 
preſerv'd time out of mind; and that 
the dead bodies of the ancients have 
been preſervid-by it, without being re- 
duc d to a mummyůy ä 
BAL'NEARY |batnearins, L.] belong 
ing e b e ²· V 
ALNEA'TORY {#alncatorius, L.] be- 
longing to bath ior ſtove. 
BAL SAM {in Pharmacy] certain li- 
quors. extracted or drawn from gums and 
roſiny ſubſtances, as net vous balſam, 
ſciatuh bal... 
Apoplect ic BALSAM, a ſweet ſcented 
ſpirituous ſubſtance of the conſiſtence of 
an ointment, a perfume. | 


2 


3 A 


| erg who having recovered a church of 
church-yard before he was apprehended, 
could not be taken out thence. to take 
his trial at law; but having confeſſed his 
crime before the juſtice or coroner, and 
abjured the kingdom, was to carry this 
croſs in his — through the highways 
till he was got out of the king's domi 

nion, but this privilege and the uſe of, 
ſanctuaries was taken way in the 21ſt of 


king James I. = 5 Ed 
- BAN'NIANS Ca nanie which in the 
Indian language ſignifies innocent people, 

without gutle] a religious ſet among the 
Indians, who believe a tranſmigràtion 
of ſouls, and therefore eat no living 
creature, nor will kill even noxious a- 
nimals; they are ſo cautious of _— 
communication with other nations, tha 


BAL'SAMUM {aroaper, Gr. of 5y2, 
e, Heb.) the balſam or balm-trree, or 
the juice that drops from it, that is ofa 
moſt fragrant ſcent. L, TY 

BAM, at the beginning of the names 
of places in Great-Britain, denotes the 


quality of the place that it either now | 


or formerly was woody, from the Sa 
on beam, which ſigniſies a piece of tim 
ber, as Bamfield, Bambridęe, Bambury. 
BAND Band, Sax. ] an ornament or 
cloathing for the neck © ͤ 
To BAND Banden, Fax.] to bandy, 
to gather into, or conſpire With a fac- 
tion. | goed i 2306 
Nave BANDS. with Gunners] hoops of 
iron, binding the nave in a gun-carriage 
at hob ͥ ͥ ed „. 
BAND, any piece of ſtuff both long 


if one of a different religion has drank 
out of or touched their cup, they break 
it. If one of thermſelves happens to 
touch another, they wash and purify 
themſelves before they eat or drink, of 
enter into their houſes: they wear a- 
bout their necks a ſtone called Tamberau, 
about the bigneſs of an egg, which is 
perforated, and has three ſtrings run in 
it; this ſtone, they ſay; repreſents their 
guns God, and upon this account the 
adians ſhew them very great reſpect. 


| - BANQUET (in Forrificarion] à foot. 


bank of earth, about the height of a foof 
and a half, and three broad,” raiſed" ae 


the rampart at the foot of the parapet 


for the ſoldiers to mount on to fire over. 
BANQUET {of a Bridle] is that ſmali 


part of the branch of a bridle that is 


intants. N 

BAND of Mufick,. a company or ſet of 
muſicians, united or ſelected for the per- 
formance of a ſymphony on any extra- 
ordinary occaſion. | ; 

BAND of Gentlemen, Penſioners, are a 
company of gentlemen bearing halberrs, 
who attend immediately the king's per 
ſon on ſolemn occaſions. 44 

BAND/ELET [with Architect] any 


crowns the Dortek archit rave; it en- 
compaſſes a pillar quite round about like 
a ring, is greater than a liſt, but leſs, 
than a plat-band. | 5 


is next the branch. 


| ftickle back. 5 


and narrow, as the ſwathe bands for under the eye, which is rounded like x 


ſmall rod, and gathers and joins the ex- 
tremities of a bit to the branch, ſo that 
the banquet is not ſeen; but is cove 

by the cap, or that part of the bit that - 


BANQUET LINE {of a Bridt} is an 
imaginary line drawn by bit-makers 
along in form of a bit, and prolonged 
upwards and, downwards to adjuſt the 
deſigned force or weakneſs of a branch, 
in order to make it ſtiff or eaſy, 


A BANTER, a jeering, a rallying by 


way of diverſion, 63c. 25 = 
+ BANS'TICKLE, a ſmall fiſh; called * 


BAN'DOG [of band and dog] a | 
kept in à band or chain; alſo a maſtiff 
or houſe dog; alſo a dog for baiting 
bulls, bears, Sc. 2 


BANE'FUL, poiſonous; deſtructive. 
BANE'FULNESs, poiſonoufneſs, de- 
ſtructiveneſs. 3 | 


The BANNER (of Mother Church) 


Vas a croſs given to a felan or murder 


p BAP'FISM, ſignifies a waſhing, puri. 
i 
ine ufe with the 7c, on Projetrer, ie. 
gentiles brought to embrace their reli- 
gion, who if he was 4 male was firſt 

circumeiſed ; and alſo by thoſe who 

had any ways contracted any defitement- 
orpolhgamn 98 
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or cleanſing with water, a cuſtor# 


RA- 


- BAPTISM-{in Sea Lug ir is ace- 


remongy--perform'd in merchan 
which paſs the tropick or line for the 
firſt time, both upon ſhips and men. The 
Baptiſm- of ſhipr,. is only the waſhing 
them throughout with ſea water.. 
The Baptiſin of paſſengers is per form: 
ed with many ceremonies; but in per- 
forming either of them, the ſhips crew 
ure generally made drunk, for the ſa i- 
lors pretend to a cuſtomary right to cut 
off the beak head of the ſhip, unleſs the 
captain or maſt2r redeem it. 
Ihe ceremony is as follows: The 
eldeſt ot the ſhip's crew, who has paſs d 
the line or tropick, having dreſſed him: 
lelf fantaſtically, with a groteſque cap 
on his head, his face black d, comes 
carrying in his hand a waggoner or ſome 
other ſea book, followed by the reſt of 
the ſailors diſguiſed like himſelf, each 
of them bearing in his hand ſome kitchen 
. utenſil, with drums beating; the leader 
places himſelf very gravely on a ſeat' 
prepared on the decks, at the foot of the 
main-maft; and each ſailor or paſſenger 
fwears before this antick magiſtrate; that 
he will ſee that this ceremony be per- 
formed whenever it comes to his turn. 
The- ſailors are commonly heartily 
drenched with whole buckets of water 
poured upon them; but paſſengers and 
theſe that will give a little money, are 
more fayourably treated, being only 
fprinkled with a-litde water; ſhip boys 
are commonly put into a cage and 
drench d at. diſcretion, and are after- 
wards obliged to whip one another, 
Which they uſually do very fmartly.' 
„ BAPF-EISTERY {Ba#ignuy, Gr.] is ei · 
ther the place or veſſel in which per- 
ſons are baptiz d; in ancient times this 
being performd by immerſion, the per- 
ſons ſo initiated went into a river, Sc. 
and were plunged; but in the time of 
Conſtant ine the great, chappels or places 
an purpoſe to baptize in were built in 
great cities which was perform'd in the 
hl) Hr warm countries by dipping 
the perſons all over; but in proceſs of 
time in the Weftern and colder countries 
ſprinkling was ſubſtituted in the place of 
dipping, which was the original of our 
fonts in churches. l 
5 — BAR [in Heraldry) one ot 


I the honourable members of 
a 4. court of arms, which is 


divided by it into two equal 
parts; it goes croſs the eſ- 
—cutcheèon like the feſs, but 
contains only the 5th part of the field. 


To BAR a ve in [with Farricrs) is to 


ſtrike it or open it above the ſkin, and 
3 uh 24 


BA 


after it has been 8 and tie 
above and below, to ftrike between the 
n nl, TR ane auto 


BAR GEMEL [in Hera l- II ᷣ 
dry] is a double bar or bars Jil 
that ſtand by couples, as in mean 
the figure annexed. * ill 


To fall foul of the BAR [with Horſc- 
men] is when à horſe is ſtanding in a 
ſtable, entangles his legs upon the par- 
tit ĩon- bar] that is placed to ſeparate two 
horſes: | e l e , 
Special BAR Cin Lao] is that which 
is more than ordinary, and falls out in 
the caſe in hand upon ſome ſpecial cir- 
cumſtance of the fat. | 

BAR {Seca word} a rock lying before a 
harbour; that ſhips cannot ſail over but 
upon the flool. CE. 
- BARAT'TA, a ſort of balſam brought 
from the Weſt-Indies. © 

BARALLO'TS, a ſect of hereticks a 
Bologne in Itahy, who had all things in 
common, even their wives and children, 

BARB, a horſe of the Barbary breed, 
much eſteemed for their ſwift running, 
and therefore . are much coveted for 
ſtallions; they be ing ſaid to retain their 
native vigour to the very laſt. The 
owners of chem in Barbary preſerve the 
genealogies of theſe Barbs, as carefully, 
as we do thoſe of our noble families; 
they are ſaid alſo to be able to out- 
run an oſtrich, and ſome of them are 
bought at the price of two or 300 
pounds Sterling. 

BAN BACAN Cbarbacane, Ital.] a ca- 
nal or opening left in a wall for water 
to come in and go out at, when build- 
ings are erocted in places liable to be 
over flowed, or to drain the water off a 
terraſs. . e 

BARBACAN Cin Military Affairs) an 
aperture or cleft, made in the walls of 
a caſtle or fortreſs to fire upon the e- 


nemy. 97 | | 
y BA R'BARY Falcons, a kind of hawks 
commonly taken in Barbary, they mak- 
ing their paſſage through that country; 
this bird is leſs than the Tiercelgenil., 
but very bold; it is plumed with red 
under the wings, and armed with long 
talons and ſtretch ers. | 
- BARBE, the armour'of the horſes of 
| the ancient knights and ſoldiers who 
were accouter'd at all points 
BARBS, a ſort of armour for horſes, 
which covered the neck, - breaſt and 
crupper. 2 r 
, BA R'BES {with Hushandmen) a diſtem 
| per in black cattle, known by -a ſuper 


. 7 


* 


fluous 


the 


fuous piece of fleſh on their * e | 
which- ſometimes: hinders. them from 
eating their meat. SOA 
| BARBEE lig Heraldry] | 

as croix barbee,.1.e. barbed. 
croſr, being at the extremi- 
ties like the barbedirons 
that are uſed for ſtriking 
. fiſh, or other weapons or 
inſtruments commonly called barbed, 
which being ſtruek into any thing car 
not be drawn out again, without cut- 
ting a hole to make a paſlage for the 
beards, as in the figure. _ „ e 
BAR BED and .CRESTED {in Heral. 
dry] is in plain Engliſh wattled and 
combed, and ſignifies the combs and 
gills of a cock when particulariz d for 
being of a different tincture from the 


body, $- 4 + a : 

BARBER em agg : Ling when 
7 I incorporated by king 

9 ae IV. bore 4 
firmed by moſt kings 
and queens ſince with 
—j enlargements, Their 

arms are a croſs quar- 

y tered gules, a lion paſ- 
ſanr, gardant Or, in 
the firſtquarter a che- 
vron between three, in the ſecond par 


— 


7.4 


make bare] the being bare or naked: -: 
BAR'NABITES, a {way of- religious 
or regular prieſts of the congregation 
of St. Paul; their office: is rut; 
catechiſe and ſerve in miſſions 
BARNACLE [with Mariners] a long 
red worm in the ſea, that will eat thro' 
the planks of a ſhip if it he not ſneathed. 
BAR NACLES, a ſmall marine anis 
mal found in the weſtern iſlands of 
Scotland, which firſt appears in the 
form of a ſmall ſnell fiſn, adhering or 
ſticking to old rotten wood, of the co- 
lour and conſiſtence of a muſcle, croſs d 
with ſutures; it hangs to the timber 
by a neck longer than the ſhell of a 
filmy ſubſtance, by means of which it 
receives its aliment within the ſhell. 
BARNAC 


buying horſes for the nobilityſ ) 
, | ; 
ry per pale argent & vert, a roſe crown de W BARO'ME- 
vath an imperial crown. the firſt as the, WD -:. 48168 od! Pagan 
fourth, the ſecond as the third. —— Sand 


BAR BICANAGE [Old Rec.) mo 


given for the maintenance of a barb/cau | : 


or watch tower. 


BARDS [among the ancient Britons | 
and Gault] a fort of poets who deſcrib- | 


ed and ſung in a kind of verſe, the no- 
ble atchievements of great comman- 
ders and noblemen; they laboured to 
encourage vertue, and frequently influ: 


enced the chiefs on both ſides to hear. 3517 
ken to a reconciliation, as to the mart-] - 


ters in diſſerenge, even When the two 
armies were ready to join battle. 


In the highlands of Scotland, perſons k | 
under. this name, are ftill retainedd 


by the heads of elans to record the ge-! 


nealogies and memorable actions of | 2 2 


their families. a 


2 
1 3 


rn, Gr. mea-, 
a ſure] an inſtru- 
ment fox eftimat. 
ing the weight 
ox pillar of the 
n the everal Mi 


A-CTET-{|-- - nuts... variations 

= of the weight of 
S717 = 12 Wie 
25 = which variations 


the various chan- 


NIN 
+ FE 4s 


| - ther, are, deter- 


nurn 11 TILTING 


N = £ * The firſt in- 
11 8 ＋ vendor of it was 
Ii Torricelli, at Fla. 


BARDS {in Cookery] are thin broad' AA 
ſlices of bacon, with Which capons, pul- | * | 1 0 6 


lets, Sc. are covered, in order to be 
roafted, baked or ſtewed, (5c. Wl 
BARDELULE with Horſemen] a ſort 


+ 


of ſaddle made in the ſhape of a great 
ſaddle, hut only of cloth ftuffed with 
raw, and tyed tight down with pack“ 
thread, without either wood, lead or | 


won... a, | 


$17.9 1 in 1643. 
From whence fa- 
ther Merſenne 
. Pane into 
1, . france the yoar 
following, 1644, 
+ and Honſteur Paſ- 
... chal tried it in 
= 1646, and gave 
e zn account of it 
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bank iss let abaman, San 6. 


in a piece printad 
4 2 
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.es of the wea- 
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BA B A 
ia 1647; the uſes of this inſtrument are 6. If the mercury" riſe much and high 
to diſcover the grayitation of the in- in foul weather, and continues ſo for 
cumbent atmoſphere — — of the no- | two or three days before the foul wea- 
bleſt philoſsphical diſcoveries) the | ther is over, then continued fair weg- 
changes of the weather, Ge. ther will enſue. F 
The mechaniſm: of the Barometer is y. If the mercury falle much anti low 
as follows: A glaſs. tube AB, hermeti- in fair weather, and gcontihueg fo for 
cally ſeald in A, having its diameter | two or three days before the rain 
about one tenth of an inch, and its | comes, then you may expect a great 
length at leaſt 13 inches, is filled with | deal of wet, and very probably high 
mercury ſo juſtly, as not to have any | winds. % COMES, alt" WT £10 
air over it, nor any bubbles adherin | 8. If the mercury be unſettled in its 
the ſjdes of the tube, which is beft | motion, it denotes uncertain and chan- 
one by means of a glaſs funnel, with | geable weather. 
capillary tube; the orifice of the tube, 


| 9. As to the words that are graved 
lled after this manner, ſo as to over- near the diviſions of the inſtrument, 
ow, is clofely preſſed by the finger, | tho' for the moſt part the alterations 
io as 0 Ae any air betwixt it and | of the weather will agree with them, 
the mercury, and . immerged in a | yet they are not ſo ſtrictly to be mind- 
wooden vellet ofa convenient diameter, | ed, as in the riſing and falling of the 

| ſo however ag not to touch the bottom | mercury according to the fore oing 
* at the qiſtande of 28 inches from the | obſervations; for if the mercury ſtands 
urface of the mertury, are fix'd two | at much rain, and then rifes up to 

plates, CE, and DF, divided into two ee ee it then foreſhews fair 
inches, aud theſe again ſubdivided in- | weather, although not to continue ſo 

to any number of ſmaller parts: Laffly, | long as it would have done if the mer- 

e tube is incloſed in a wooden frame, | cury were higher; "1d places which | 
—— its being broke, and the ba- | are more northerly have.a greater bi 
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ſon open, tho? ſecured from duſt: 1 alteration of the riſe or fall of the mer. 
IF Many attempts have been made to | cury, than thoſe that are more ſou- ol 
render the changes in the Baromezey | therly. "YR nr ego ts'} in 


ore ſenſible, and ſo to meaſure the nee! 
armoſphere more Large the Which | BAROME- 
has given riſe to a great number of B- TER, is a 


rometers of different ſtructures. Hence contrivance \\=——/ 
H 


comes the Wheel Barometer, Diagona! for the ap- 
Barometer, Horizontal Barometer, Pen. plying an 
dant Barometer, ke, 4 | index to the 
A marine BAROMETER, being only common 

a double Thermometer for conveniency | Barometer , 
at ſea. See Thermometer. | which in- 
© Obſervations for the uſe of the Ba- | dex ſnews 
„„ rometer. : f 3 | the varia- | 
1. The motion of the mercury in the | tion of the 
ube does nor exceed three inches in | altitude or 

ts rifing and falling. „ the mercu- 
2. The riſing of the mercury gene- | rial cylin- 
rally prefages fair weather, and its] der, which 
 _ falling foul; as rain, ſnow, high winds at moſt  \ 


— 


| ſtorms. | | does not ex· 
33. The falling of the mercury in ve- | Ceed three — 
n hot weather preſages thunder. inches, which nevertheleſs may be 
44. The rifing of the mercury in win- made as diſtinguiſhable as if it were 
ter, foreſhews froſt ; and if the mercu- | three foot or three yards, or as much 
ry falls three or four diviſions in froſty | more as js deſired ; the form of it is as 
weather, a thaw will certainly follow; | here deſcribl. 
but if the mercury riſes in à continued | BARO'CO (with Log icians\ one of 
froft, ſnow will follo . | the barbarous words by which they ex 
5. If ſoon after the falling of the | preſs the ſyllo iſtick mood; and in this 
mercury foul weather enſues, there | mood the firft propoſition muſt always 
Will be but little of it; and on the con- be an univerſal a rmative ; and the 
trary, if the weather proves fair ſoon | others particular and-negative, and the 
after the mercury has riſen, the ſame | middle term the attribute to the two 
. ̃˙— 1 BRNO 
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ON, is. a degree of nobility, j and other fire works to be rolled down. 
gh 4 to 4 leon, but ſu: D brogehi. Ws 75 5 
erior to a gentleman, anciently they BARRENNESS [of unbe nend, Sar. 


or 
ua — ſuch as had the government of unfruitfulneſs, a not bearing, 

* provinces committed to them, and are BAR'REN SIGNS [with | 4frologers 

in probability the ſame with court ba- the ſigns Geminz, Leo and Virgo bo calle 

A rons, and were iramediately after the | becauſe whenthe queſtion is aſk'd, whe. 
or conque#;. they if they. would, right ther ſuch a. perſon ſhall have children. 
th come to parliament, and were probably | or not? If one ot thoſe ſigns be upon 
55 the ſame with our court Barons now, | the cuſp, or firſt point of the fifth houſe, 


55 and ſat as Peers in the upper they take it for granted, that the per- 
: pe parliament, call'd lords ; this ſon enquiring ſhall have none. . 

= dignity at the firſt wholly depended on |  BARRICA'DOES Lin regular -Fortifi- 
at the king's pleaſure; but afterwards cation] are trees cut with ix faces, and 

| they obtained letters patent of the | croſſed with battoons of the length of 
king, to make the title hereditary .to | half pikes, bound with iron at the feet; 
their male iſſue, and were called Ba- to be ſet up in paſſages or breaches; to 
rons,.gither by writ or creation. keep back either horſe or foot. 


BARONS by Writ, were call'd alſo BAR RIERS 7; 
Ne by preſcription, becauſe they Fortification) wp 
and their anceſtors have continued Ba- | great Rakes ſer u 


ſtance one from 
; another, and- 2 
bout 4or 5 foot 


have their turnames added to the title 
of lord; but thoſe by their, patent are | 
called after the names of their baxo- 

| | high, having tran- 


nies. FS 5 4 65 1 SEP > 
BARONS, by Tenure, are ſuch as the 441/405 om or - over. 
| biſhops, who have baronies annexed | thwarth rafters to ſtop ſuch as would 
to their biſhopricks, and have the title | violently force their way in. Theſs 
of lords ſpiritual, and take their ſeats | are uſually. erected in void ſpaces he- 
in the houſe of lords. . tween a citadel and the town, in half 
BAR ONETS, by K. Fames I, in the | moons and other works 
year 1611 were created on condition of | BAR:RISTERS [of Bar at which they 
defending the province of Liter in Ire- plead] are pleaders at the bar of a court 
land, which was at that time much ha- | of judicatuxe, and are of two ſorts, si- 
raſſed by the rebels, with the arms of | ther outward or utter, or inne. 
which they were allow'd to charge Outward BARRISTER 2 one Wo 
their coat, and for that purpoſe they Utter BARRISTER 6. after long 
were to maintain 30 ſoldiers for the | ſtudy of the law, at leaſt j years, is cal- 
pace of three years, or pay into the led to gublick practice, and admitted to 
Exchequer a ſum ſufficient to do it, | plead, N Dons the bar. 
which at eight pence per day, amounts Inner BARKISTER, one who being 
to the ſam of 1095 pounds ſterling. a ſerjeant at law, or elſe an attorney of 
This degree of honour is next to a the king or prince, or any of theiking's, 
Baron, and takes the precedency of all Sc. council, are allow d out of reipect 
knights, except knights of the garter, | to plead within the bar. 
and is the loweſt degree of honour that] BAR'ROW [ DOR PR: Saæ. rel 
is hereditary. whether it ſtands ſingly by itſelt, or is 
BAR'REL of the car [with Auatamiſte] added to the name of à place, ſigniſies 
2 large cavity behind the tympanum ſomething relating to à grove; and ſe- 
of the ear, in depth about three or four veral words beginning with bar, ſeem 
lines, in with five or ſix, covered with | to have been anciently writen- barrow; ' 
a very fine membrane, on which are fo that Barton ſeems. to be hut a con- 
ſeveral veins and _— pete 5 traction we Barrow-town, i. &. @ tun 
BARRELS of carth (in an Army} ain or near 4 groe 7 
fort of half "uh ders filled with earth, ; _ _ BARRY {in Heraldry} we 
which are ufed as breaſt-works for | uunderſtand it to be aſhield 


covering the foldiery; and alſoto break | divided tranſverſe into:4 or 
the gabions made in the ditch, and alſo | s or more equal parts, and 
to roll into breaches. . — conſiſting of two. or more 

BARREL of 4 watch. See Fuer. tinctures | interchangeably 


Thunderine BARRELS | with Gunners] d iſpoſed ; as in the figure. omg 
barrels filled with bombs, granadoes, | BARROW [beongs Ar 


7 5 2 


BA. 
or meunt of earth; ſuch as are caſt up 
in ſeveral parts of England, and are 
ſuppoſed to be Roman bur ing places. 
— BARRY BEN. He 
. Dy D.. | RL a ſhield equally ' 
divided into 4, 6 or more 
Fes equal parts, by lines drawn 
n tranſverſe and diagonal, in- 
terchangeably varying the 
Anctures of which it conſiſts, as in the 


1 — BARRY Pihy [in Heral- 
© | | ary? $624 particular 
way of blazoning or di- 
viding 4 coat armour, 
which is to conſiſt of ſix 
| 8 more pieces, as in the 
LOT SCOLDBON.C 1 
BARS Lin horſes] the ridges or upper 
parts of the gums, betwe 


7 


tuſhes and the grinders. 
BAR TON, a coop for k 
8 


. 


ceping poul. 
fide, ourhouſe. S 
BAR ULET Cin Aral 
aryl is a ath part of the 
056 BY ith, or Half of the cloſer, 
as in the eſcutcheon. 


& I 


BARTSOY A [bf 2450 dully, and fg, 
Gr. to hear] a dulneſs, thickneſs, hard. 


neſs of ng. | N 
BARTTHONITA [zpugaria, Gr.] 4 
Y AEST it 


difficulty of ſpeakin 
' BASAL 'TES [p/ardrryc, 
of marble of aniron colour, the hardeſt 
black marble. - Ek ax. 
BASE [with _ Gunners] the ſmalleſt 
piece, of ordinanee; 4 foot and a half long 
the diameter at the bore 1 inch 1quar- 
ter; it weighs 203 pounds, carries a ball 
1 inch 1 8th diameter, and 3 or 6 ounces 
weight. eee 
BASE [in Architecture] the foot of a 
pillar which ſupports it, or that part 
which is under the body, and lies upon 
the zocle or pedeſtal. e 
BASE diſtinct {in Opricks) is that pre. 
ciſe diftance from the pole of a convex 
. which the objects, which are 
eheld through it, appear diſtinct, and 
well defined; and is the ſame with what 
is called the Focus. | f 
pe 


t 


BASE Ring [of a Cannon] is the lar 
he next to and juft behind the touc 


E. . . 8 | 
BASE Tenure [Law term] is holding 


by villenage or other cuftomary ſervice, 

in diſtinction from the higher tenure in 

capite, or by military ſeł vice. 
led a ſea- 


wolf. 


X 
> 
4 


Y [in He- 


en the under | to 


| gods, eit 


| glandula pituitaria. 


57 
1 4 | | 5 A Py * b 
hall, having rvo-ringes of pllare, an 
two ifles or Wings with galleries over 
them. Theſe Baſilickt were at fir 
made for the palaces of princes, and 
afterwards converted into courts of juſ 
tice, and at laſt into churches; whence 
a baſilick is generally taken for a 22 
f St. 


nificent church; as the baſilicł 
Fer are, ET AIST OL « 
BASILISK Cen- of garni, 
Gr. a king] a kind of ſerpent called al. 
ſo a cockatrice, having a White pot on 
the head, as a ſort of diamond or crown; 
that rolls not "himſelf up in fold; as 
others do, but bears his body ere& ag 
far as the middle; this ſerpent is Taid to 
drive away all others with his hiſſing, 
to deſtroy animals and fruits, Sc. by 
His infectious breath, to burn herbs and 
/ THIS IG 09 LADY 
A BASILISK, having the head and 
eyes of a hawk [Hieregiyphicallyj] among 
the ancient Ezyptians was uſed to repre, 
ſent the providence of God, becauſe no 
other creature is fuller of ſpirit and vi. 
our. This creature is ſaid to kill at a 
iſtance, only by ſending out of its eyes 


Ia ſecret poiſon, which it conveys to the 


creature with whom it is diſpleaſed. 
BASILISKS were frequently placed by 
the ancients in the preſence of their 
Fl at their feet, about their 
middle, or winding their tails about 
their heads, as a ſymbol of their im. 
mortality, becauſe this ſerpent is very 
long lived. ee 
BAsSILISK 
of ordnance. | - [7/2 iy 2464 
BASON «with Anatomifts] a round ca 
vity in the form of a tunnel, ſituate be 
twixt the anterior ventricles of the 
brain, and ending at the point of the 


[baſiliſco, Iral.] a long piece 


BASONS of a balance, two pieces of 
braſs or ether matter faſtened to the 
extremities of the ſtr ings, the one to 
hold the weight, and the other to be 
weighed, 2 

BASONS {with grinders of ppectacles, 
Sc.] are the diſhes that they form or 
grind convex glaſſes in, which are diffe- 
rent as the focuſſes of the glaſſes are at 
a greater or nearer diſtance. ; 

BASONS {with Hatmakers] are iron 
moulds, in which they form their woo! 
or furr intorhacs:* ot dn Tight 3G + 
BASSO” Relievo [in Maſonry, Carving 
Caſting, &c. ] i. e. Baſs or lo Relief, or 
imboſſed work, is when only half the 
bodies or figures are repreſented, or 
when the work is low, flat, or but a lit- 
tle raiſed ; as when a medal or coin has 

a 


© BASE, a fiſh, otherwiſe cal 
BASILICE- Caen Gr.] à large 


its figure or impreſs low, thin, and 
its figure or impreſs | e 


B A 


hardly di able from the plane, it 
is ſaid that the relief is low and weak; 
but when it is much raiſed, the relief is 
ſaid to be hold and ſtrong. * 

BASS Violin, a muſical, wind inftru- 
ment, of the ſame form with the violin, 
but muck larger ĩðᷣͤ 

BASTARD [in Law) one born of 4 
woman unmarried, ſo that the father is 
not known by the order of the law. 


BAS'TARDY, an inquiry, examinati- | food; an | 
Maldrve iſlands they are as large as ra- 
Al vens, and have heads reſembling foxes. 
BASTLLE Tin Pari: in France] the 

| " rb people, who inhabit the Low Countries 


on or trial at law; whether one be a 
baſtard or not. 


name of a priſon. | 4 
BASTINA'DO (among the Turks and 


It is reported that the Bat, in Africa 
have ſome twoand others four ears, and 


are of diff8rent colours, ſome black, ſome 


white, ſome aſh coloured and ſome yel-- 
low and tails as long as mice; they do 
not build neſts, but bring forth their 
N. in holes, upon the tops of hou- 

2s. . 5 | 
Likewiſe in China they are ſaid to be 


| as large as pullets, and are delicious 


3 and thatat Madagaſcar and in the 


BATAVIANS, Hollanders or Dumb 
called the United Provinces. 


Moors) a prniſhment. which is per for- BAT CH- R, the original of | this 


med by beating the offender with a ſtick. 
or bambo cane and very frequently up 
on the ſoles of their feet. | 
BA TN in Fortiſication] a maſs of 
earth and ſometimes fac d or lined with 
ſtone or brick, and ſometimes with ſods, 
which generally advances towards the 
campaign, the bounding lines of it being 


word is much controverted by critieks ; 
ſome'derive it from Bacca laurea, L. i. e. 
Laurel berry, in alluſion to the ancient 
cuſtom of crowning poets with laurel, 
baccis lauri; others, of baculus-or bacillus 
L. a ftaff, becauſe (they ſay) a ſtaff was 
put into the hand of batchelors at their 
commencement, as a ſymbol of their 


two faces , two flanks, and two. demi- | authority, of their ſtudies being finiſhed, 


gorges. Gr. 115 7 
Hollow BASTION Y [ Fortification) a 
Voided BASTION 5 baſtion having 

only a rampart and a parapet, rangin 

about its flanks and faces; ſo'that a vo 

ſpace is left towards the center. $25 
BA'STON in Architecture] the 
BATTOON F ſame as Toru, 2 

round member encompaſſing the baſe 

80 A pillar between the Plinth and the 
It. 2 VVV 1 

BA'STON Y {in Heraldry} does not 

BA'TON (go from fide to fide as 

BATOO N the bend or ſearf does, 

BATU'NE-Y and is in the form of a 

—  truncheon, and a note of 
baftardy, and ought not to 
be born of any metal, unleſs 
by the baſtards of princes; 
nor ought it ro be removed 
till three generations, with 
which they bear the coat armour of 
their fathers, and when they leave it 


of, they muſt bear ſome other mark, | 


according as the king of arms thinks fit, 
or elfe he may alter the Whole coat. 
BAT, a bird that ſeldom flies but to- 
wards or in the night, nor then neither 
unleſs it be in fine weather; the wings 
are a ſort of leather or ſkin, but not 
cloathed with feathers, its body ſome- 
thing reſembles that of a mouſe; it is 
laid to ſuckle its young after the man- 


ner of 4 footed animals, and does not lay | 


$385 like a fowl. Its food is flies, inſets 
A Fa: things, as oil, greaſe, can- 
les, Fg | : | 


and of; the liberty they were reftored 
to. Hence the title of Barchelor of Arts, 


Divinity, Muſick, &c. 
BATCHELOR 
BACHELOR 5 F.] this title was 
anciently given to perſons who ambiti- 
ous to acquire honour by their valour 
. were ſuperior in quality to eſquiresz 
but not in circumſtances to raiſe a com 


' pany of Cen de arms, and therefore ſer- 
ved in the army under the ſtandard of 


Bannerets, being allowed colours of 
their own and to lead their vaſſals. 


In the antient conſtitutions of the 


admira lty this title was given to all un- 
der the dignity of Baronrn. 
BATCHELOR of Arts bo Oxford] is 
one who has taken the 
the liberal arts and ſciences; in erder to 
which he is required to be a ſtudent 
there 4 years, and in 7 years to be inti- 
tled to that of maſter of arts, and in 14 
to be a batchelor of divinitʒ. 


BATCHELOR of art at Cambridge} 


this title there requires only 3 years 
Rudy, and 6 to be maſter of arts, and 13 
for batchelor of divin i. 


BAT CHELORS [in Law) the title re- 


quires the perſon to ſtudy 6 years: 
' BACHELORS {in War) are young fol- 


diers, who have ſignalized themſelves in 


the firſt campaign and were preſented 

with the military or gilt ſpurs 
BATCHELOR, in ancient times, was 

alſo a title given to a young cavalier, 


{| who had made his firſt campaign, and 
received the military girdle. 


J 


BAT. 


[of Bas Cheunlicr, | 


rt degree in 
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© BATCHELOR of bacutur, L. aftaf I ſuppreſſed in England, but is fill key 


I title given to young' military men, on | up elſewhere. - ry 60M 
> account that the young cavaliers exerci- | BAT'TERING: Rams, were uſed by 
* ſed themſelves with ſtafſs and bucklers ; - the ancients before the in. 

hence they were called Bactulares and y | vention of 1 for 


Bacularii, in the time of king Richard battering the 'walls of pla. 
II. by Odorick and Watſingeham, Hence ces beſisged. They were 
BATCHELORS of Arms, was a title large beams of timber with 


anciently given to thoſe who came of [| ——? youu iron horns like thoſs 
victors in their firſt engagement. „of a ram at the end, witich were ſlung 
- BATCHELOR lis by others derived | to a height proportionable to the wall 
of bas chevaliers, F. g. d. knights of the | to be batter d, ſo that they could ſwing 
lower order} See Anights' Barchelorr, | forward and backward, which was 
TW A done by the main ſtrength of à great 
BATE [probably of bea xen, Sax. to | many men. . 
beat] ſtrife, contention, as a Make-bate. BATTERY: en rouge [| Fort ification) a 
BATEMENT Lin Carpentry] the waſte | battery uſed to diſmount the eneiny's 
of a piece of ſtuff in forming of it to a | cannon, © . Be Ps 7 
defign'd uſe. t RES FLSA BATTERY in Law] an act that 
BAT H' Mils [with Anatomifts] a bone, | tends to the breach of the peace of the 
the ſame as Troclea; a cavity in the bone | realm, by violently ſtriki ng or beating 
of the arm or ſhoulder on each fide one, | a man, who may therefore indict the 
that receives the proceſs of the under- | other perſon to have the action of treſ 
moſt and leſſer of the two bones of the | paſs, or aſſault and battery. 
cubit, when the whole hand is ſtretched BATTERY {in Lai] is the wrong. 
out and bent. | | ful beating of a perſon, upon which the 
BAT ON {in Arcbit. ] a large ring or | perſon thus injured may lay an indie 
moulding in the baſe of a column, other- | ment againſt the offender, or he may 
wiſe called the Tore. 0 25 have an action of treſpaſs; but if the 
BATRACHT TES /aroxyerhc, Gr.) 2 | plaintiff made the firſt aſſault, the de. 
None in colour and ſhape nearly reſem- | fendant ſhall be diſcharg'd, and the 


bling a green frog. ir laintiff ſhall be amerc'd to the king for P 
BA ACHOMY'OMA'CH Y -e > falſe * 8 1 4 
chomyomachia. L. of Ha a frog, zut all beating is not inditable or 
Aube dur, and 8 the | aftionable, for a perſon may juſtify the 
attle between the frogs and mice. beating of another for an offerice; ſo as fl 
BAT T AIL [in Common Law] an anci - moderately to correct him, as a father wa 
= ent trial by combat, which the defendant his child, a mafter his ſervant, a ſchool la 
might chuſe in an appeal of murder, | maſter his pupil; ſo likewiſe if a perſon an 
robbery, or felony, in order to fight a | ſhall attempt to take away my goods, 50 
duel with: the accuſer or appellant, to | I may lay hands upon him; and if he 0 
rove whether he was guilty or not. will not deſiſt, may beat him rather Ws... 
This practice was founded on this no- | than let him carry them away. be 
tion, that if the accuſed perſon was | Menacing or threatening Toxins the 
- Suilty, he would be lain or overcome | breach of the peace, aſſaulting increaſes by 
by the appellant, but if innocent, not; it, and battery accompliſhes it. 2 
but this is now wholly laid aſide. F. BATTOL'OGIST Ig , Gr.] * 
ea 


'BAT'TEL 2 [bataille, F.) the en- | a vain babbler. | | | 
BAT'TLE S gagement or general] To BAULK (Incert. Etym.] to crols, en 
ö | | 


fight of two armies, to diſappoint. | 

MAIN BATTLE [Military Term] the | BAW'DINESS, lewdneſs, obſcene dif cye 

main body of an army, the ſecond of | courſe or action. a = 8 

the three lines, the Van being the firſt, [| BAT of Forfts [ Archit.} the ſpace be- bee 

and the Rear or Reſerve the thirl. ſtwixt two beams. 1 * 
O Nn 


BAT TER (with Builders] a term BAY, a part of a barn at the end on 
uſed to fignify that a wall, a piece of | where corn, Gc. is laid; thus if a barn 200 
Q 


timber or the like does not ſtand up- |.conſift of a floor and two heads where 00 
right, but leans from you- ward; but | they lay corn, they ſay a barn of two 4 
when it leans towards you, they ſay | ay | Bl 
it over-hangs or hangs over. t BAYZ, a ſort of woollen cloth, hav- mo 


BAT TERT Hafer [in an Army] an | ing along nap ſometimes fuzzed on one Bl 
c fficer whoſe buſineſs it is to ſee to the | ſide, and ſometimes not. Hon 
raiſing of batteries, which office is now 1 B 


* 
— N 


BAYS, > 
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A8, che making of Bays, Says, Ser-  BEAR'#7 Ears, flowers called Auritula, 
get, Ne. was brought 'inrowEngland by | or vulgarly Riccolufſer, Vs 7 


the F/emings, who-fled hither to'avoid | BEAR's Foot, an herb called alſo ſet- w_ 


the perſecution of the duke of Alva, |ter-wort. S 
about che fifth year of queen Elizabeth. The Ship BEARS (ſpoken! às to ber 
BE, a prepoſition common to the | burthen} when ſhe having roo Tean'or 
Teutonic, German, and Saxon, Sc. dia: | lender a quarter, finks too deep into 


let; alſo now to the Ei, the water, her fraight being light, and 
Jo BE [beon, Sax.) ro exiſt. | © | 1o of conſequence can carry bur a ſmall 


BEAD: | bead, Sax.} a prayer; alſo a | burden. „ 1 
little round ball of which necklaces are To BEAR under duother Ship's Lee 
made. . e [Sea Phraſe] is when a ſhip, which was 

BEAD-Tyveez a certain ſhrub bearing | to the windward,” comes under andther 
white berrie. ſſmip's ftern, and ſo gives her Wind. 

BEAK: ſin Architecture] a little fillet OE. To BEAR up round Sea Term] is 4 
left on the edge of a larmier, which direction to let the ſhip go between her 
forms a canal, and makes a kind of pen- two ſheets, directly before the wind. 
dan. [ BEAR [ſpoken of places} to be ſi- 
. Chin. BEAK ¶ in Are hitecture] à tuate, as ſuch a cape bears off fo and fo 
moulding the ſame as the quater round, | from ſuch a cape. © 
except tliat its ſituation is inverted. |\ BEAR up the Helm, a direction to the 
BEA KED fin Heraldry] is a term ſteerſman to let the ſhip go mote at 
uſed to expreſs the beak or bill of a large before the wind. 
bird, and when the beak and legs of a » BEARD Wool, is to cut off the 


. fowl are of a different tincture from the | head and neck from the reſt of tlie 
„ 


body, in blazoning, it is common to | fleece. ere 
ſay beaked and membred, or armed. BEARD [with Boranifts] the under- 
BEAM: beam, Sax.] a ray of light lip of a labiated flower, and in corn or 
roceeding from the ſun or any other * that hair or briſtle Which ſerves to 
ers ody. e defend the ear, as in battey.. 
BEAM kin Heraldry} is uſed to ex- BEARD [of a Horſe] or under-beard, 
preſs the main horn of a ſtag or buck. is the chuck or that part under the 
BEAM, a ſort of fiery meteor in lower mandible; on the outſide, and 
ſhape of a pillaa. above the chin, which bears the curb 
BEAM ö filling {with Architect] the of the bridle. een 3 
filling up the vacant ſpace between the | BEARD'EDO Creeper, a ſort of herb. 
raiſon and roof with ſtones or bricks, BEARIYLESS beandlex, Sax.] ha- 
laid betwixt the rafters or the raiſon, hier fe beard na | 
and plaſter d on with loom. BB BEARING: lin Geography and Nu . 


o 


. 


en 


BEAN Cooper; A fruit. wi; gation] the ſituation of one plate from 
BEAN Treſſil, an herb. another; that is, with reſpect to the 


BEAR .{bean, bena, Sax. ] à wild | degrees of the horizon; which by na- 
bea blot ach or orobto Fu | 3 are divided into 32 equal parts 
BEAR «{in Hieroghyphicks] was uſed | called points of the compals, therefore 
by the andient Sgyptiaut to repreſent a [when they have found what point of 
ood proficient, whom time and labour; | the compaſs will carry chem fl SM one 
* brought to perfection; becauſe: place fo another, they call that the 
bears are laid to come into the world ring of that place with te ſpect to the 
with miſhapen parts, and that the dams other. 
do ſo lick the young, that at laſt the BEARING [in Carpentry] the bearing 
eyes, ears, and other members appear. | of a piece of timber is the ſpace be- 
BEARS are ſaid to ſearch much after rween the two fixed ends of it, whe 
bee-hives but this, as fome are of opi-| it has no other har 65 which is calle 
nion, is not from a deſire of the honey, bearing at length: Or between one end 
ſo much as to provoke the bees ro ſting and a poſt, brick-wall, Sc. trimmed 
their bodies and let out the corrupt up between the ends tö ſhorten its 
blood that troubles them. bearing. J ap x © FORO 
BEAR > {bere, Teut.] a 3 made BRASEL, the upper part of the col - 
BIER 5 ule of to carry a dead corps let of a ring, which encompaſſes ang 
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i — to demand co 


; the act whereb 
. perſon to be bleſſed after his death. 


B E 


To BEAT up and 1 {Hunting | ſolid d piece of oak inform of a parallelo. 


' Phraſe] is to run firſt one! Way, and 


then another. 


To BEAT to arms Military. Phraſe} is | 


to beat a drum for ſoldiers that are diſ-/ 
Ported to repair to their arms. 


To. BEAT a march [Military Teri is 


to beat a drum to give notice to the 


ſoldiers actually to move. 
"To BEAT a parley 3 Term] a 
Crence With the 


wo BEAT a retreat [Military Phraſe] 


is a ſignal to draw off or retreat from 
the enemy. 


To BEAT upon the hand [with Horſe- | 


men] is when a horſe toſſes up his noſe, 
and ſhakes it of a ſudden to avoid the 
ſubjection of the bridle. | 


To BEAT the duft (with | 18 


.whena horſe at each time or motion 
does not take in way or ground enough | 


with his fore-legs. 
BEA'TERS {with Printers} ink-balls, 


with which they beat the letters in the 


chace or form. 
BEATIFICN T ION Voith Romani 


BEAU, one who dreſſes to the top 


ofthe mode and aſſects to be firſt in all - 
faſhions, and b 


his behaviour and 
talk ſhews that all his THONG are ta- 


ken up in triffes. 
BRAU monde, the fair ſex, F. 
BEAU'T IFULNESS, e ee, 


Se. 
To BECAL'M [Sea Term] uſed by 


ſailors when any thing keeps the wind 
off a ſhip, but eſpecially when the 


ſhore does ſo. Alſo one ſhip is ſaid to 


with her on the weather-ſide. 
To BECK/ON Cof becennan or beac 


nian, Sar, ] to make ſigns by the mo- 


tion of the finger, head, G õQm“. 

BECOM/INGNESS (of be and cþe- 
man, Sax. to pleaſe] decency, ſuitable- 
neſs either of dreſs, geſture or man- 
ners. A 


BED wich Gardeners] a piece ok made 


ground raiſed above the level of thereft. 
BED {with Maſons} a courle or range 
of tones. 


BED -o Minerals, Serin ſtrata = 
thickneſſes of them diſpoſed. over each 
other. 

BED of a Mai] the nether mill tone. 
BED IDD 2 term uſed of a per: 


ſon, who is ſ6/ „by old age or 


ſickneſs, as not to 255 able to riſe from | 


the bed. 


BED of 4 Mortar r (wich G uners) i is 2 


the pope declares a | 


g 


becalm another, when ſhe comes up 


B E 


pepid, hollow id a little in the e to 
receive the breech and half the trun- 
nions. 

BED of a gun (with, Gunners] a piece 


of a plank, laid within the cheeks of a 


carriage upon the middle tranſum, for 
the gun to reſt on. 

To BEDASH' [ [prc robably of daſh, Du, 
a blow or ftr or , Heb. to 


threſh] to.daſh or wet by. beating water, 


Sc. on one. 

To BEDEW? . [of be and deapian, 
Sax.] to TR” or wet with. dew. 7 

BE OULDING lin Foinery] thoſe 
members below a cornice Whic are 
below the coronet or crown. As tis 
now common for joiners to have their 
bed moulding to conſiſt of theſe 4 mem. 
bers, viz. 1. below an OG. 2. à liſt. 
3. a large boultin, and 4. another lift un 
der the. coroner. This is what they 
call a bed-monlder + + 

To BEDUN'G [of be. and ungen, 
Sax } to dawb or foul with dung. 


-» To BEDUST“/ {of be and up- Sax.] 
to ſprinkle or bedawyb with = wy 


BEE {of by, Sax. a dwelling-place] 
added to the end of a name, denotes a 
habitation, as Applebee, &c. 

A BEE beo, Sax: ] an inſet wel 
5 5 [Hiereg! 

B terog phicall r reſent 2 
kingdom or ſubjects wh}. rop to their 
lawful ſovereign. For they have a- 
mongſt them a moſt ingenious common 
wealth, and à good government; for 
they are all obedient to their king, and 
never revolt from his authority. They 
ſubmit to his ſentence, obey his com- 
mands, follow his motions and conduct. 

BEEF Cof bauf, F. bovis, L.I was 
firſt ordered to be ſold by weight in the 
'reign of king Henry: VIII, in the year 
1523, at a half penny per pound, and 
mutton at three farthings. 

BEEF alamode [in Cookery] beef well 
beaten, larded and ſtewed With lemon, 
pepper, muſhrooms, Wwhite-wine, Ge. 

EEN [of e d to be] as had 


been. 

BEER [with eech 1 ende of Jar, 
running all together outof , 
all the length of the trou gu-. 

BEE TLE (for Military uſes}. a great 
lledge or hammer for driving down 
of paliſadoes, or Ks other uſes in ur 


tification. 
4 ſort ot ef 0 


BEET . 
BEET N whoſe roots are 
of diſnes, 


uſed in ſallets and ga rniſfin 

To air jof-be e ee 

wg ge about. "I 
49 
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6 7 BEGREA'SE [of be and graiſſe, F.] 
9 to dawb or ſmear with greaſe. Sh 
” T» BEGRIME fof begrimen, Teut.] 
| to dawh or ſmear with grime, as the 
black öf a porridge pot, chimney, 6c. 
i BEHA'VIOUR {of be and habban, 
4 Sax. ] carriage or demeanour, either as 
to perſon or manners - 
7 BEHEATDVING {of beheapvian, Sax. ] 
4 was firſt uſed in Exgland, in the year 
, 1072, in the time of William the conque- 
ror, Waltheof earl of Huntington being the 
I; firſt noblemen that was beheaded here. 
| BEHEL D [of behealdan, Sax. ] look- 
G ed upon, or did behold.” © 
5 BEHOLD'EN 2 ſof be and healdan, 
4 BEHOLD ING & Sax. to hold, 3. d. | Pe 
© holding of another] under an obligation 
y to 4 perſon for favours. beſtowed. - 


BEHOO F [of behopan, Sax.) boun- 
den daty, obligation, Se. 

BEHOO'VABLE [of behopan, Sax. 
and ade becoming, to be done as a 
duty; alſo profitable, uſe ful. 

BEING {in Meraphyſicks] is diſtin- 
guiſhed into Complex or Incomplex, Ra- 
tional or Real, Actual or Potential. 

A poſitive BEING, is that which has, 
a real exiftence in the courſe of nature. 

A Nezative BEING, deftroys this ex- 
iſtence, and if it deſtroys it abſolutely, 
it is a perfect Neearive Being, 
A Privative BEING, is that which 
only prevents its being in a ſubject, 
which was capable to receive it. 

A Rational BEING [in Metaphyſicks]is 
the mere product of reaſon, and has no 
exiſtence, but in the mind in Idea; and 
ceaſes to be, when it is not thought upon. 

A Real BEING, lin Metarhyſickt] is 
a Being that is not produced by the 
ſtrength of imagination or fancy; but 
has a real exiſtence in nature before 
any thought or conception of the mind. 

An Actual BEING in Metaphyficks) is 
ſuch, a Bei that actually does exiſt in 
the order of nature, whether it depends: 
upon any cauſe.in order to produce it, 
as an Infant; or whether it be before 
al . aac 
A Potential BEING [in Metaphyſiekt] 
, is a Being that may be produced by the 


. 


2 


Karan err. 


„5 


» Wh power of ſome agent. Bir” 
To BELA'BOUR (of be and /aborare, 

g L. to beat or bang ſoundlr. 

. To BELAM' [probably of lamin, Du. 


8 to make lame] to beat or bang ſoundly. 
BELAND/E >. a kind of ſea veſſel 
„ BELAN/DRE 7 having ſails and tackle 
like a hoy; but broader and flatter, 
ſeldom above 24 tun, and are uſed to 
carry merchants goods. F. | 


we” < OW O 


And Rae to that 


NH 


any running rope ſo, that when it is 
haled it cannot 1 un out again. 
BELEM NTT Es {of , Gr, a dart 
the arrow-head or finger ſtone, a kind 
of ſtone of a whitiſh and ſometimes a. 


ſemblance to the point of an arrow. 


precious ſtone that reſembles an eye. L. 
BEEͤ N · nn 2 
BELL flowers Lich Floriſti] a plea- 
ſant flower, of which there are ſeveral 
ſorts called alſo blew- bells. 
BELL metal, a metal made by a mix- 


ture of copper and tin for caſting bells. 


N 


ar, | 
BELLI'GEROUS [belliger, L.]Jmaking 
or waging war. V 
BELIE F Seleapa, Sax. ] credit. 
BELLEROPH ON The poers tell us 
that the winged horſe Pezaſur carried 
Belleropho n, and that he flew the (1. 
mera of Amiſodarus. Now the Chimera 
according to the common notion, had 
the fore- parts ofa lion, the hinder parts 
of a dragon, and the middle parts like 
thoſe of a goat. The truth of the fa- 
ble is, Belſerophon was an inhabitant of 
Phrygia, by birth a Corinthian, a ma 
of proweſs, who haying built a long 
ſhtp, ravaged the countries that lay near 
the ſea. And the ſhip's name was e- 
gaſus.- And beſides, king Amiſodarus 


there was a very high mountain, calt'd 
Telmeſſus, at the fore-part of which there 
were two aſcents of the city of the An 
thians, but the third was backwards from 
Caria, and all the reſt of it was very 
ſteep. In the middle of which there was 
a great chaſm of the earth, from whence 
fre iſſued. Behind this mountain there 
was alſo another, called Chimera, the 
aſcent of which on the forepart, asthofs 
that live near it report, was inhabrred 
by a lion, and the hinder part 


a dra - 
gon, who uſed to be very miſchievous 
to the ſhepherds and fellers of Faber. 

place, 
ſet the woody mountain on fire, GT 
meſlus being burnt, the heaft periſhed, 
And, thence the neighbouring inhabi- 
'tants related, that Bellerophon, coming 
thither with his Pega/zs, flew the Chi 
mern of Amiſodarusr, from which event 
the fable took its. riſe omg - 
BELLITUDE {bellitudo, L.] fairneſs, 
nee, oF FRI. 
BELLONA, the goddeſs of wir (whe- 
ther ſhe were the wife, ſiſt er gr daugh- 
ter of Mars). with a bloody Whip in 


2 W 
To BELAY Cof be and 17] to faſten 


hand; he is repteſenrediivarmbur, with 
8 N2 - Aer. 


gold colour, ſo named becaule of its re - 


BELI oculus i. e. Belurs eye] a kind of 


dweltatthe river Aanthut, near tq which 


Co, N : * 
. ” I. : - 
Tas PILE? : 


BELL pear, a pear calledalſo a ground _ 


4 e AYP 


n 
3 
7 E 
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F 


2 terrible countenance, d ſnakes 
inſtead of hair, clotted together with 


blood, bolding ſomenmes a - lighted | 


torch and ſometimes a trumpet. , Appi- 
1 Claudius built her a.temple at Rome; | 
before which ſtood a pillar call'd Bellica, 
trom whence the herald threw a ene 
ben he proclaimed war againſt any 


nation. „ 
BELLONA RIA, facrifices offer'd to 
Belloua, which her prieſts offer d ot 
in their own blood, cutting their ſnoul 

ers, and running about with their 


| drawn ſwords as: being mad and trani- 


ported. 


BELIS, are proclaimers of jo ful o- | 


Jemnities, and are commonly affixed to 
churches ; where, beſides their uſe for 


rhe ſervice of god, by calling people to 


It, they are by ſome ſuppos d to have vir 
tue to diſpel ſtorms and tempeſts which 
{ome attribute to their breaking of the 
air by their ſound; but others Will have 
it to be inherent to their being bleſſed. 
They were firſt ordained to call peo. 
ple together in the year 63. 
BELLS bell, Saæ.] the firſt harmoni- 
dus rings of bells that was completed in 
England. was at Croyland abbey ; for 
Tur ketule, abbot of that place, having 
cauſed a bell of prodigious largeneſs to 
be made, which he called Guthlac; E- 
gel ſucceeding him, did about the year 
97s add two large ones, called Turke- 


Iuſe and Tolvin, and alſo two little ones 


called Pega and Bega, being ſeven, which 
being made of proportional ſizes, made 
together a moſt delightful harmony not 
to be equal in the whole kingdom. 
The ſound of bells plac d on a plain 
may be heard further than thoſe on hills, 
and thoſe in vallies, farther than on 
plains, the reaſon of which is not dif- 
Heut to be aſſign'd, becauſe the higher 
che ſonorous body is, the rarer is the 
medium (i. c. the air) and conſequently 


It receives the leſs impulſe, and the ve- 


hicle ist 
I The city of Nank?n in China, has been 
famous for its bells, one of which is 


2 foot high, and comppted to weigh 


50000 pounds. And at, Pekin, father 
Le Compre fays, there are ſeven bells, 


each of which weighs 120000 pounds; 


Hut, the ſounds of them are very poor, 
being ffruck with a wooden clapper. 


BELLY timber, food, victuals, meat | 


and drink. | 
r lr lone opti. 


BELOMANCY {B0,arreis of h. 


* 2 


@. daft and fi, pfl, Gr. divination] a 


a * 
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draw out the 


1 


wound. 


5 


ſhoulder. 


In BEN 


Sir. 


figure annex 


- 


BELCU'LU 
uo to draw 


To BEMI'R 


| | the upper cor 
e leſs proper to convey it to a f as 


BELLONOIL DES 


faſcia obſerved in 


” 


without any addition, it is 
poſed to be the Bend Dexter: tho' the 

dd expreſs'd to 
Prevent miſtakes, becauſe there is alſo 
a Bend Sinifter; this Bend Dexter is form. 
ed by two lines drawn from the upper 
part of the ſhield on the right hand, to 
the lower part on the left diagonally or 
athwart. It is ſuppoſed to repreſent a 


ſhoulder-belt or ſcarf worn over the 


word Dexter is 


is placed oblique 


BEND'LETS[ 


head 
E lof be and moper, Du.) 


to daub or befoul with mire. 

Jo BEND two cable Sea language! is 
to. tie them together, and ſo to make 
their, own ends faſt upon themſelves. 


* 


ner 
the Bend lies; AS 5 
Per BEND [in Blazonry] or Party per 
Bend, ſignifies being parted from the 
upper corner to the oppoſite lower by 
2 diagonal line, and per Bend any. addi- 
tion ſigniſies the fame. © 
_ BEND voided in eee 
ſtrait lines drawn within the Bend, run 
nearly paxallel to the outward edges 


N 


F 
kind of divining or foretelling future 


things by arrows. - - 


BEND lin Heraldry] is 
one of the ten honourable. 
ordinaries, which contains. 
a third part of the field. 
when charged, and a fifth 
When plain. When it is 
expreſs d in blazoning Bend. 
always ſup- 


LY * - * 


BEND Siniſter [in Heral. 
dry] is like the former, on- | 
ly that it comes from the | 
left ſide of the ſhield to the 
right, as the Dexrer does 
from the right to the left, 
as in the figure. | 
[in Blazonry ] is a term u- 
ſed when any thing born in coat-armour 

ly or _athwart, from 
to the oppoſite lower, 


* F 
LE 


To JES [of BG,; of f. 
Na needle, and e- form) two ſmall 
bones iſſuing from the 
are like needles. 


femples, which 
BELTS Fin Aſtron. ] two 


is when two 


in Heraldry] mem 
are the half of a hers, Wl NR 
breadth, but extending the Mk Wi! 
whole length, Theſe the Who 
wo call Cattery IV the | WY 
ed 


girdles or 
the body of th 
M fof - 4 dart, and 
Gr an inſtrument to 

| of an arrow from a 


0 = 


B E 


END ABLE lof bendan, Sex.) thae at! 
be bended. 


a DS Cof a 25 the outermoſt tim 


bers of the * hs ſet the feet on in 
imbing up, 
F BEN F (in «: Blazonry]. Gynifies' the 
field divided into 4, 6, or more parts 
diagonally, or as is ſaid above in the. 
Bend, and varying in metal and colour. 
It is the general practice in Eng/and to 
make an eyen number; but in other 


the number be even or o 
BEND WITH, an herb. 
1 TRESS, a female . 


good de 


doing of good offices, a delight in doing 
dae to others, kindneſs, liberality. _ 

i BENEFI CES, are ſuch where 
the par ſons are only obliged t to read 
prayers, Sc. 

Sacerdotal. BENEFICES, are ſuch 
where. they are charged with the care 
of ſouls, Sc. 

BENEFICENCE [ſay the Ar gail 18 
the higheſt and moſt illuſtrious ſtrain of 
humanity, when a man out of a pure 
inclination that ariſes either from a na- 
tive generoſity, of ſoul, or from pity and 
compaſſion'to a perſon in diſtreſs, is at 
ſome pains or charge in beſtowing free- 
ly upon 1 what may relieve hy 
neceſſit romote his advantage 
The 4 that anſwers to bene ce 
in the giver, is N in the receiver. 

BEN GAL! 

Gy ſort of ſilk, c, 


BENIGN'ESS. * Chenignitas, 1.1 ſweet- 


neſs 5 diſpoſition, goodneſs, kindueſs, 
courte 

BENIGAT'ED [of be and. nihxe, 
Sax. ] overtaken by the ni ht or N 
neſs; alſo darkened, blin Fw | 

BEN'NET, an herb. 

BENT. lof bendan, Sax. 1. prone, in- 
clined to be reſolved upon alſo bowed, 
crooked. 


med. 
BEORN [beonn, Sax. a prince or O- 
ther chief. man) it is a poetical word, 


and from it proceeds Beornred chief i in. 


counſel, Beornod a princely mind. 
BEPIST” * be and piſſet, Dan, J wer- 

ted with pi | 
BE UEATHMENT, 2 legacy. | 
BEREAVE' 


being bereave 


or deprived of any 
thing. 


AERECINTHA {fo called of Bere 5 venous wild beaſts, and if they 


* 


countries they do not r 2 menen 


' BENEFACT URE locnefacfura, L. Ya 
BENEF 2 [beneficentia, b; ]the | 


Bengala in the Eaſi- In 


BENUMMEDNEss, a belng benum- 


NT a deprivation, of | 


eynthus where ſhe was we 
appears in her greateft ma 
when the: makes her progr. 


through 


towers, and adorned with all the beau- 
teous objects the earth produces, atten 
ded by an hundred cceleſtial gods, being 


ſhe is called mater deorum, alſo Khea and 
et” which ſee. 
BERG lof; a , Gr. with the 
BORG antient yerans wd 
BURG ( cording to Mr. Bae æter] 
BYRG 
or a mountain fortified with a .caftle, 2 


city, any pla ce of habitation 
BERE'NICES hair {Aftron] a conftel- 


ern hemiſphere, confiſting of ſtars. near 
the lion's tail. ? 
BE'RIA Old- L. records]. a" flat, 
BEREA 7 wide plain or heath; and 
from hence ſeveral large meadows or 
open grounds are ſtill call'd Berries or 
Beri-fields, Hence the terminations of 
many names, as Thorubery or bury. 
BERLIN, a ſort of travelling carri- 


in Berlin in Pruſſia. \ 
BERRY, the ſame as Borough. 


BESHRE W your heart, i. e. in luck 
attend 


and above, more than. 
To BESMO AK {of be and 1 
bi 50. KE . or ſin * 
of be a an, 
ſpoken for; alſo e Lomas 1 
To BESPAU'L. {of be and f ayen, 
Trur.] to ſpit about or make filthy . 


1 1 
0 BESPE!. AK. [of be and „ 
92 to ſpeak for ſomething; to give 
12 for it to be made; 5 to in- 
chant. 4 
© BESPI'T of be and Terran, ; Sax} : 
to ſpit upon. 
o BESPO'T (probably. of be and 
ſpot, Trot, ignominy] to _ cauſe ſpots. 
on, } 


Th ſpirt or flirt ſpittle upon. 


beaſt; alſo beaſtly quality filthineis. 
BEST IA RII 8 * N. Roman 
5 men who combated with AT 
beats. 
Theſe were either captives taken i in 
war, or ſlaves guilty of . crimes ; 


'| were expoſed unarmed to the fury of r. 
maſtered 


ificence 


the cities of Phrygza, riding in a charioe 
drawn by lions, her head crowned with 


all of them her divine offspring, whence” 


ſignifies a caſtle of a'city' 


lation call'd coma Berentices in the north= 


age, chair, chariot, &c. ſuchas are * | 


BESVDES. [of 1 be and ride, Sax.Jover | 


To BESPUT/TER [of be and ſputare, | 


EAST'LINESS [#eaftialitar}] the: Ow | 
pulation of a man or woman with a 


r 


ö ” 
os. F * 


them; and in the times of perſecution, 
chriſtians were” thus worried to death, 
to male ſport for their heathen erte 
Kto i 0 197 „ 


Sometimes alſo young men armed to 


ſhew their bravery and dexterity under · 
took theſe encounters: and ſometimes 


wih thoſe of their own ſpecies, and pe 


ſoune again practiſed this ſport for the 
A Eo 
 £Do'BESTREW: [of penepian, Sax. ] 
toftrew,to fatter about. | 
Jo BESTRIDE (of be and penzven, 
SaxTtoiget aſtride upon a horſe, Sc. 

1 BET HO'UGHT [of be Jencan, Sax. ] 


did call to mind. | 


- BEVEL angie, ſignifies any angle that 
is neither 90 nor 45 degrees. | 
1BBVEL {in Heraldry | == 
fignifies broken or open- 
inglike a caypenters rule- 
as in the eſcutcheon an- 
nexed: As he bears ar- 
ta chief Bevele vert 
by the name of Beverly. Ss 
_  BEVY of Partr;dees [with Fowler, ] 3 
wofha:. 26 54 HA , 
_ © BEVY-(in a Metaphorical ſenſe] is a 
Enot or company of perſons, as a evy of 
,; of 'knaves, &c. ***» 
To BEWIL'DER: (of be and pilden- 
2. Sax. a wilderneſs] to ſcare, to 
fright; to put into confuſion 
BEI, a governor'of a maritime town 
or country'in the Turkiſh empire. 
BEZANTS 2 [in Heraldry] are 
: BESANTS {5 round flat pieces of 
bultion without impreſs. '' - - 
In form as the figure an- f= 
need, and repreſent the 
current coin of Byzamium 
now called Conſtantinople. 
Theſe are introduced i 
. coat armour (as is ſuppoſed) by thoſe 
who were in the holy war; but ſince 
ſhew the riſe of honeſt treaſurers, 
recievers of the cuſtoms,  &gc, they are 
always of metal, and when blazoned 
(arcording to the cuſtom. of foreign 
heralds) ought to be expreſly ſaid to be 
or Agent, tho” with us they are al- 
ways of gold; but foreigners have them 
„„ SS PTA £ 
-BEZANTY' fin Heraldry] a croſs 
ezanty, isa'croſs made of bezants, © 
Oriental BEZO'AR, is that which 
comes from ſeveral parts of the Eaft | 
"Occidental BEZOAR, is what is 
brought from the Weſt Indies from Peru, 
rid is fo und in the belly of ſeveral ani- 
ats peculiar to that country. 


2 2 . f 
4 ; = 5 
— 4 7 


German BEZOAR, is found in the ſto. 
mach of ſome cows, eſpecially in the 
Chamors and TIſard. Some weigh 18 
ounces, but it is not of much efteem in 


medieine. | 


BEZOAR'DICK remedies (in Medecine) 
cordial medicines or remedies or anti- 


dotes again poiſon or infectious diſtem- 


YS. reg 1 b 

_ BIA'NGULOUS[biangulus, L.] having 

two corners.” - - TT 

BIB {probably of öfbere, L.] a gar- 

ment of linnen for the breaſt of a child. 
BIBA'CITY [bibacitas, L.] great or 

hard drinking. „ 

13 BIBACIOU 
to drinking. 
BIB'BE 
* BIBLE [of f g- Gr. 
7+ of , Gr. f. e. a book 
the — 4 5 the books of the 00 
and New Teftament, fo called by way of 

o p97 1 > £2 


$ [Fibax, L. j much given 
(biberon, F. bibo, L.] atoper 


The firſt tranſlation of the books of 


the Old Teſtament was out of the Hebrew 
into gon Greek, by the 72 interpreters, 
and thence it is called the Septnazin, 
and from the Sepruagint it was tranſlated 
into Latin, which is called the old Latin 
// WIT TTY 
The Latiut have various modern ver: 
ſions; but two that are antient, as that 
which is called the Ttalick, and that of 
St. Jerome, which is called the Vulzar; 


becauſe it was confirmed by the coun- 


cil of Trent for vulgar uſG. 
The pſalms were tranſlated into Eug- 
liſh Saxon by Ade lm, biſhop of Sherbourn 
about the year 0g, and Ealfride or Ec- 
bert biſhop of Lindiffern, tranſlated ſeve- 
ral other parts into the ſame language 
about the year 730, and Venerable Bede 
tranſlated the whole about the year. 735. 
And about the year 1357 John Treviſa 
publiſhed the whole in Exgliſb at the 
requeſt of Thomas Lord Berkely. In the 
year 1534. William Tindal afterwards 
tranſlated it, and it was brought to Eng. 
land from Antwerp in the 21ſt year of 
the reign of Henry VIII. and then prin- 
ted, but being excepted againſt a reviſi- 
on and alteration was publiſhed in 1538 
with a preface by archbiſhop Cramer. 


In 1549 and in 1551 another tranſlation 


was reviewed by ſeveral biſhops and 
from them called the biſhops bibls, 

It was again tranſlated in' the reign 
of king Fames I. about the year 1603, 
the diviſion of the bible into chapters 
Was in the year 1252,” © 

In 1604 'at the Hampton court confe- 
rence. a new tranſlation was reſolved 


upon, which was per formed in the year 


1 
1 * is what is no generally: 8 9 


in Great Britain. 
9 b 0 TA /PHIST [of bibliota bus 


of & Ad e - of i a bo 
wt ce dec chre, e an hider or bu 
rier of 


MBLIOTHECA, Lege hs of 
Shen, à repolitory] a plac 
. [Dako keg ge library, a ſtu⸗ 
dy; alſo the books themſelves. 
n able been lr. L.] 
or belong Peary: 
11107 THEEAR »* ( 67 eee, 


rary: 
8 58 8 bene, 13 given to 
bibbing or drinking much or often; ſuck- 
ing up, às a ſpunge, the ſea and, Gc. 
o BICK'E [probably of bicre, C. 
Brit.] to tilt, A irmiſh; | 
gle, to quarrel, Sc. 
BI'CORNE, the bone of the tongue 
called alſo hyoider. 
BIDENT A'LES {among the Romans] | 


priefts inſtituted for the performance |. 


of certain ceremonies on occaſion of a 
thunder:bolt's falling on any place. 
They were ſo callled of Bidental (i. e. 
ſheep of two-years old havin * teeth on 
_ ids), whack they. or in ſacri- 


"BY FID (with Botantch. a leaf, Se 
of a plant, is ſo called when it is cut or 
divided into two parts. 

BI'FEROUS Lbiferus, 141 bearing dow 
ble; alſo bearing fruit twice a year. 
BIF IDATED [bifidarus, L. ] cut or 
ys into two. parts, cloven into two 


"BI FO/ROUS (5; iforic, 2 4 Il thar has 
double d . 
BI“ Adler [bigamus, 1 I one that 


hath. two. wives or huſbands at * 
ſame time. 


BI/GENOUS » {bi 4 5 and bigenus, L. l 


born of parents of two different nati- 
ons; alſo of parents of different kinds. 

BY 8 an ancient Roman coin 
camped, with the figure of a chariot 
drawn by 42755 horſes abreaſt, in value 
equal to the Denarius, or ſeven om 
half-penny Ene liſh 

aue 
rang 


/b money 
„ à kind of great o- 


by the BIGHT [Sen Phra aſe) i is 
to bold 1 . _ of the rope 
coiled or rolled up 

BIG OT {54g — F. 
1. gott, . or by 
ſon who ſtiffly adheres 10 a party or 
prince. 


N nsr Iko. become a bigot, za · 
ul 


and obſtinately adhering to a 
party or . in religion. 
BIGOT' ISM, a oe a ae toal 


3 


lo to Wran 


1 


. probably of bey | 
d, Engl.) a per: | 


| with billets, as he bears argent bullerte, 


cutcheon above. 


88 9 N 
4 * 1 
* 
* 


party s oe. apa though werben or 


510 10808 plagt, Ly ohoder ; 
coupled together. 
| 1 7 UQUS; Lage 8 55 Joche 15 
can Ip twWo. es 3 
h Re 'bileqe nas F 

; [b1/i0 1c, of | 
choler. 85 7 LI 

BILL of. Deb [in Commerce) is che 

one as a bond or writing obligatory 

being drawn in Engliſh, it is called 
8 bill; but when in Latin a bond; or 2 
bill is a ſingle bond without any Tondi- 
tion annexed, whereas a bond has a pe- 
nalty and condition. 25 

BiLL of Review. See Review... 4 

BILL Lin Parliament] a paper contain- 
ing propoſitions offered to the 009 | 
tobe paſſed by the king, and then 
N to the AE paſs mr os a 
„ 10 7 


BILLETS, kittle lande. | 
BILLETS [in Heraldry] (bilertes, Fi) 
] Guz//im is of opinion, that 


| _ reſent'Billers Doua: 
| —_ authorstake them 


many iſh families ſes- 
denote their extraction from Euę land. 
| where ſo many bricks are made; but 
to this others object, that land has 
never been famous in the World for 
brick making, and ſecit might as well 
ſuit many other countries as N 
But Columbiere mentions Bri 

bricks ſeparate from Billetn; a "hoy | 
that the diſſerence between then as, 
that Briques are drawn fo; as to repre- 
2 1 5 e 305 „ have 
only a flat ſuperficies, whic inty 
| intimates, that billets — letters 


or folded papers, oy or 
ler Ez ſin. be i 
4 in aer fies 
BIL'TETY amy) wi : bs 


all over Rage w 25 bin 91 he num 
ber not aſcertained; for 1 the 
number muſt Be Expreſſed,” an d.their 
ns] and then the term. Haley AS 
not uſed, 
' BIVLETTY Cin Heraldry a bearing | 
in form of à long ſpace ; 
billets were anciently of 
en of cothof gy of gold or 
ver longer than, broad, 
placed at a diftance;jby 
way of A F.” 


to coat armour. ee 
BILLET TEP fig” Bea c 


F. a croſs ingraiſed, gules as in a” e 
11 


dor bricks, and .fay-ithar _ 
tled in France, bear them te | 


metal either of gol 


5 three parts as x- 


B 3 
„ BIZLIARDS: [of billard,' F. of billa, 
"the balls made uſe of] a game play'd 


on an oblong table cove with cloth, 
With ivory balls, which are ftruck or 
driven with ſticks made bending on 
purpoſe to drive che balls into holes, 
. called hazards, on the edge and cor- 
mers of the table. n 
IL LON in coinage] a fort of baſe 
or ſilver, in the 
1 minture of which copper predominates. 
BIMA RIAN bimaris, 1.1 of or per. 
: taining to two ſeas. * 


2 IEDIAL {with Mathemati cians\ if 
4207 £3 . xwo medial lines 
| oh as BG _ I D 

. commen urable 
Bt | 7215 id in power, 
ted A Dao) rectangle, are 


„the whole line D ſhall 
be . and is called a fitſt bime- 
dial line. 


BINARY Arithmetick, -an - arichme- | 


tick, in which, inſtead of the 10 fi 
ü in che common arithmetick, an the 
. progrofiion from 10 to 0 only: two fi. 
Sures are uſed, the two figures are 
o and 1, and che multiplies 
every thing 
metick by 10. Thus Lis 1, 10-2, 11. 3, 
100. 2 GG. 

- BINARY. Number, one compoſed of 
two units. 
BINART Meaſure lin Maſi ck] is a 
meaſure wherein you beat equally, or 
the time of ag is equal to chat of 


8 
- BIND WEED, an herb. 15 
BI NDING (with eee is a tir- 
8 ing, or when a hawk ſeizes. 

INN [bumnne; Sax.] a great cheſt | to 
put corn, Sc. in. 

BINO'MIAL Roor lin Mathematicks] 
ĩs a root compoſed of two parts joined by 
the *. THus x 4-y or 4 b, 
or 3 4 is a Binomial root, conſiſting | | 
of the ſum of two quantities: If it has 
2, it is called 
a Trinomial, and any root conſiſting of 
more than three parts is called a Mul- 
rinomial. | 

BINO'MINOUS [Finominis, L7 that 

two names. 

EOS (biparus, 1 that hath 

t forth twice. 

"BI E'DAL 7 3 L. J of two 

h wi biped, the 
[ 1 alitar, L. 
length of two foot. 2 I 


es 


bIPEDA'NEOUS [bi$cHaneus, L. two | 


foot thick, ow: or ww within the 
| ground. EE 


by 2, as in common arith- 


footed, forked. 
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5 RIPEF-ALOUS "F 5 and I fro 
Er. conſiſting o FB; J . 8 double 

- BIQUA'DRATE, 7. e. ouble c qua. 
te or kd ph 5 

'BIRD's Eye, Foor, Tongue, Neſt, ſo 
man 1 kinds of herbs. 

The BIRTH of a Meſs [on Shipboari) 
the roper place for a meſs to put their 
cheſts in. 

BIRTH-Worr, an herb. Pig 

BIRTH [Beoppe, Sax. the deſcent 
8 or original of a perſon. 

BIRTH [Sea Term] is us'@to ſignif; 
room or convenience for, either for 
failing or living; hence the phraſe; 
he has gotten à gbod birth, which 
means he has gotten a good place, for 
either convenience or profit. 

BIRTH RIGHT Cof © beonpe, 
nihr, Sax.} the honour or eſtate - 
1 ing to the firſt-born or Prior in 

ir 

BIScOTTx Confect. J a confetion 
made” of 'fine flower, powder'd ſugar, 
marmalade; the white of eggs, Ge. 

BISH'OPRICK {of bir cop Ina ic 2 
kingdom, Sax. ] the province or l 
diction of a biſhop. 

BISH'OP's Leaves, an herb. 
BISHOP's Wort, the plant” ben alſo 
Catharine' 8 flower. 

- BISMUTH, otherwiſe called t tin glaſs, 
| is a mineral and ſemi- metal, compos d 
| of the firſt matter of tin; its ſubſtance 
is hard, heavy, ſharp, and brittle oft 
large grain, -poliſh'd white and ſhining, 
It is alfo call d Marcaſite, on accountof 
its extraordinary. whiteneſs and beauty, 
It contains an Arſenical ſalt that Tenders 
it very dangerous to be taken inwardly. 

BISQUET | probably of b twice, and 
coctu baked] a fort of hard baked bread 


or cake. 
" BISKET 2 [with ConfeBtioners) a 
Bis r compoſition! of fine flow 

or; gs, ſugar, Sc. 

T BISSE'CT. See Biſc8: - 

2? BISTER I {with Pazyters, 17 a co. 
BI'STRE I lour made of the ſoot of 


chineſe boiled, und afterwards diluted 
in water, to waſh their deſigns, - 
BI SUS, or Hair: Biſius {ancient 
Deeds) a brown loaf, or bro bread. 
BISUL'COUS. biſcielur, LI"t oven- 


BIT, a little piece of any ng. 

ABITE [a bixe, Sax. OY made 
by the teeth; alſo a quantity bitten 
at once alſo: a cheat, a tricker; a0 
a ſhar ping trick, Cc. 

BIT T, i piece of ſilver in, ParBadeer 
current at ſeven ones Het penn 
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B TINGNESSC [of wie; Fax.] 


ST 1 75 [with Horſemen) in general 
ſignifies the whole machine of a bridle, 


as bit-mouth, the branches, the curb, 


the ſevil holes, the tranchefil, and the 


| croſs chains; ſometimes it is uſed only 


for the bit-mouth 'i in particular. 

BIT'TERNESS [of bixen and ney fre, 
Fax.] a particular avour or ſenfarion, 
ſuppoſed to reſult from this, viz. that 
all the particles of the bitter body are 
broken, blunred and diminiſhed, ſo 
that none of them remain long and ri- 
gid; which notion is confirmed by this 
experiment, that foods being burnt, 
and their particles much comminuted 
and broken by the fire, become bitter. 

BIT'TER End [of a Cable] that part 
which is round about the bits when the 
ſhiplies at anchor. 

BIT/UMEN, an iaflammable matter 
fat, and unctuous, which Naturalifts 
diſtinguiſh into three ſorts, hard, ſoft, 
and liquid or oily; ſome bitumens yy 
foſſils, others are pip Mario 
lakes, and others ſpring dut 6 Ihe 
earth like fountains, one ind of it is 
2 ſort of ſlime, clammy like pitch, and 
ſmelling ſomething like rimſtone 
The ancients uſed it inftead of mortar 
for building, and alſo inſtead of oil for 


lamps. 

BIVEN/ TER (with Anaromiſts) the 
fixth muſcle of the jaw, and laſt of | 
thoſe that ſerve to open it; it is called 
Biventer on account of its having as it 
were two bellies for its two extremi- 
ties, and a tendon in the middle. 

BIX WORT, an herb. | 

BLACK (blac, Sax.] a colour, is | 
fomewhat opaque and porous, which 
imbibing all the light falling on it re- 


ſlects none, and for that reaſon exhi- 


bits no colour. 


BLACK/NESS I blactier pe, Sar. 
ſeems to ariſe from fach a peculiar tex. ob 


ture and ſituation of the n 
parts of any black 45 875 that doth as it 
were deaden 
len upon it, an reflects none or very | 
little of it outwards | to the eye. 
BLACK-BIRD, à bird well known. 
BLACK Sulphur (with Chymi/ts]  f 
15 expreſſed by this character. oo 
To BLA'OKEN fef 1 Sa.] to 
Th or grow black; to. ſcandalize, 


„BLACK SMTTH [of blac ind Sm N, 
ax.]a worker in irn. 
BLADE (bled, Su.] 4 leaf, with 


Boranifts, che firſt ee plant that | 


| ee eas L.] one W 


pL 


comes out of the ground, ſo tug” as it 
1 of taſte or pungency of words, is eaſy to be cropp d. 


BLADE, a bravo, an hector; alſo a 
ſprute fellow, a beau. 


To BLADE it, to go flaunting or vas | | 


pooring 
BLAIN (bien, Du blexene, Sax.] 
Md 5 Surgeons, an angry push, ſorne® 

— reſembling the ſmall-pox, but 
redder and much painfuller, and is ond 
of the ſymptoms of the 4 . 

BLAIN Cin Cattle] a di emper, be- 
i Fo bladder full of wind and watery 

from the root of the tongue 
hie grows large, and will at 
155 the breath of the be 
60 LAME'ABLENESS, the deſerving 
ame. 

BLAME'LESSNESS, the not deſerv- 
ingblame. 

A BLANCH'ER [Mlanſehiſſrur, FJ 4 
whitener. | 
| BLANCHING [blanchement, F:3 4 
whitening. 

BLANCH-LYON Ci. e. white lyon] 
the title of one of our purſevants at 
arms. 

BLANDIMENT — ig L ] 2 | 
thin pleaſantly done or ſpoken. | 

BLANK'NESS, paleneſs, Sc. a be- 
WT of conntenance or abaſned. 
— 2 2 Verſer, _ verſes without 


pf Ars 00x. A Faxattyoiz, Gr. £ 
diſea ſe in bees when they do not breed, 
or their young ones. miſcarry. 
BLASPHE MATORINESS, dae 


mouſneſs. 
BLASPHENIER 16 . . 


ef prom blac⸗ 


phem 

BLASPHEMY Carats, KR: an 
uttering of —_ wore 
to the d 
language. 
El. A PRE MOU NESS 77 mo 
dag L: Pryce, ir] fas 


BLAST B fof bl 8 her- 
ed hes ts Tine] n 1 70 ae 


BLA ED Corn, Sites that is Kade 
and thin in the ear, having bar litt! tle 


ZO 62 Heraldry) is an 6bſo= 
lete word, and a 1 bal author fays 
gniſies the blown finding of 2 
horn, and is intrc 755 in o Retaldty 
from an ancient cuſtof n, Thar me he 
'ralds (who were jug ges at jufts an 
8 res meats) e of winding an 


bond the light Fal deſtro 


IM 


Gore _ e cs ke ol 


that exerciſed, and by cuſtom the 


+ * 


£ 


lours for all degrees. 
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word has obtain'd to ſignify deſcription 
in heraldry; for to blazon is to deſcribe 
the things borne in coat armour as they. 


ought to be, with their proper ſignifi- | 


cations and intendments. 

BEA'ZONRY, ſignifies the ſame as 
Blazon, of which the moſt general 
rules ard i 4 0 | 
1. To name the metal or colour of 
the field, as or, argent, gules, ſable, &c. 
2. The mianner of the diviſion of the 
eſcutcheon by line, whether it be 
down-right or bendwiſe, Sc. and alſo 
the difference of the line, vz. Indented, 
Ingrailed, &c. Fit 
3. The charge that is on the field. 
4. Name the principal part of the 
field firft, if there be more than one 
occupied by the charge. 1 

5. Name the charge that is in the 


chief part of the field firſt, if there be 


more than one kind of charge in it. 

6. Uſe no repetition of words in bla- 
zoning the ſame coat, eſpecially theſe 
words, of, or, and, with. - 

7. Theſe are three forms of Blazon. 

1. By metals and colours for gentle- 
men, who have no title of dignity. | 
2. By precious ſtones for nobility, as 
dukes, earls, &c. _, Sy bx 
3. By planets, for emperors, kings 
and princes; however the French, from 
whom we had our heraldry, and all 
other nations, reje& this variety of 
forms, and uſe none but metals and co- 


8. You muff obſerve, that metal 
upon metal, and colour upon colour, 


is falſe heraldry. Yet there is an ex- 


Ep 


ception to this rule, as in the arms of 
Feruſalem, which are argent, a, croſs po- 
tent between four croſſes or; being metal 


upon metal. 


LE [in Botany] the inward bark of 
a trees, , | 


Jo BLEACH {probably of vletſen, 


Teut. blecken, Du. or æblecen, Sax. 


to whiten, to dry in the ſun. 


_ BLEAE'NESS, coldneſs of the wind. 
BLEAR- eyed, having the external 
covering of the eyes red and turned 
outwards, __. „ der 
BLEAT'ING [of blæ xan, Sax.] the 
crying 8 g 5 1s 
BLEE DING [of bledan, Sax,] ſend- 
ing or letting out of blood. ö 
BLEPHAROXIS'TUM (of H 


and da, to ſcrape off, Gr.] an inſtru- 


ops for pulling hairs out of the eye- 


- 


_ BLES'SEDNESS [of blept1an, Sax.] | the 


felicity, beatiriide. 


* 


BLEW Mantle 7 


K 


N 


* L 
* 1. L 
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a title peculiar te 
BLUE Mantle & one of the purſui, 
vants or marſhals.at arms, 
BLIND Peſſels [with Chymiſts] ſuch 
as have no opening but on one ſide. 
BLINDS {in Fortification] are bun. 
dles of oſiers bound at both ends, and 
ſet up between two flakes; alſo: bran- 
ches of trees or pieces of wood laid 
acroſs upon the trenches to bear up the 
bavins or hurdles laid upon earth, 
which ſerve to cover them, -and ſome- 
times canvaſs, and ſometimes planks 
erected, to obſtruct the enemy's pro- 
ſpect, F. „ 
BLIND'FOLD {of blind and Fealdan, 
Saæ. ] having the eyes covered. 
BLIND Nertie, an herb. 2 
BLIND NESS [blindnerpe, Sax.] 
Want of fight, a privation of the ſenfa. 
tion of ſight ariſing from a total depri- 
vation of the organs of it, or an invo- 
luntary obſtruction of their functions. 
BLIS FULNEss [of bliyye and pull, 
Saæ.] happineſs. 5 | 
. To BLIS'SOM, to leap as a ram does 
upon an We. 
To BLIS'TER [blupſter, Du.] to raiſe 


- | bliſters. 


- BLITES, a kind of beet, an herb 
| that has ſcarce any taſte or ſcent. 

BLITH'NESS 2 {of bli Bener- 
_ -BLITH'SOMNESS 5 Te, Sax.] a be- 
ing Tr . or merry. 

. BLITHLY {of be and lip, Sax, life] 
briſkly, readily, faft, apace. 
_ BLOACH, a puſtule, wheal or ſmall 
OT oO TS Reb ang : 

"BLOCK, .a piece of marble as it 
comes out of the quarry. 

BLOCK [with Falconers] the perch 
whereon the hawk is kept. 


ently, that which is now called free. 
hold land, 5 5 
Double BLOCES [in a Sh:p] are ſuch 
as are uſed when much ftrength is re. 
quired, - becauſe they will purchaſe 
with more eaſe than ſingle blocks, tho' 
much flower. FN 
BLOCK and BLOCK [Sea Term] 2 
phraſe us'd when two blocks meet, in 
haling any. tackle or hallyard, having 
ſuch blocks belonging to them. 
FISH-BLOCK [in a Sbip] is a block 
hung in a knotat the end of a davit; 
the uſe of it is to hale up the flooks of 
the anchor to a ſhip's bow. 
SN 4 TCH-BL Lin a Ship) is 3 


[notch cut through one of. its cheeks, for 
more ready receiving in of any 
NO * , 4 n : * = 5 5 4 8 : ; 25 1 } 5 rope. 


BLOCK Lands, a piece of land anci- 


large block with a ſhiver in it, and 2 


vo * © * 
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rope. It is uſed for the fall of the which is an indication, that the ſugar. 


winding tackle. . 
To BLOCK ADE [Military Term) to 
ſtop or ſnut up all the avenues and paſ 


ſages, and hinder all intelligence being 


ſent into or out of town or fort; ſo 
that it may receive no relief. 


BLOCK HEAD [of block, Ter. arid | 


heapod, Sax. the head] a ſtupid, igno- 

rant, fellow, Sc. N 
BLOCK'ISH [of block, Teut.] 1gno- 

rant ſtupid. „ E 


BLOC ISH N Ess, ſtupidit y, S 


BLOOD [blod, Sax. and Dan.] a 
warm red liquor or humour circulatin 
by means of arteries and veins throug 
every part of the body: by microſcopes 
the blood appears to conſiſt of little red 
globules ſwimming. in an aqueous li- 
quor, ſuppoſed to be the cruor and ſe- 
m.... 7 

BLOOD LESS [blovlep, Sax. ] having 
no blood. 5 ; 


BLOOD-HOUNDS, a kind of hunt: | 


ing-dogs, ſo called for their moſt exqui-- 


ſite cent; for tho the _ happen 4 
7 — 


be dead, or if wounded it makes its 


cape from the huntſman, or if it be| . | 
nimal œconomy excited from a ſenſe 


killd and never ſo clearly removed 
away, yet they will find their way to it. 
BLOOD Wore” z eo ſotis of herbs. 
BLOOD INESS [of blodignep pe, 
Fax.] a being bloody in body; alſo 
bloody-mindedneſs. 8 
BLOO D- ſbed, the ſpilling of blood, 
murder, ſlaughter. . 5 
BLOOD running itch (with Farriers] 
2 diſeaſe in horſes proceeding from an 


inflammation of the blood; proceeding | 


from ny hard rid or over-hard la- 
bour'd, ſo that the blood gets between 
the ſkin and the fleſh; and if not cured 
will turn to a mange. | 6-4 
BLOOD-ſborren, a diftemper of the 
eyes, when the blood veſſels are very 
much extended, ſo as to make the eyes 
appear red. GER | 
BLOOM'ING > + [of 15 00 bloxy- 
BLOOM'T 5 mian, Sax. ] bloſſom- 
ing or in bloſſom. e 
BLOS'SOMLESS; without bloſſoms. 
BLOS'SOM Colour {in a Horſe] is ſuch 
as when the hair is white, but inter- 
mix'd all over with ſorrel and bay 
airs, . 
BLOWN [boiling of ſugar} is when 
the ſides of the . which 
the ſugar has been boiled for a conſi- 
derable time, is beaten with the ſkim- 
mer; and a perſon blowing through the 
holes of it from one ſide to the other, 


is come to that degree of 
BLUE Mantle, the title of one of our 


BO 
boiling. 


purſevants'at arms. 


Turnſoſe BLUE, a blue uſed by pain- 


ters, by boiling a quarter of a pound of 
turnſole in a pint and half of water?! 


the heating any metal till it has afſum- 
ed a blue colour. . 


BLUNDERER, one apt to make 


' miſtakes, or to ſtumble or: We careleſly. 


BLUNT, having a dull edge or point. 
. A BLUNT Fellow, one who is fin- 
cere and plain in his diſcourſe, not 
uſin 
Fogel 
hes or vices. 

BLUNT'ISH, ſomething blunt, 
very ſharp. 5 
To BLUR, to blot or ftain paper 


not 


with a trumpet. 
- To BLUR 
inconfiderately. | | 
BLUSH, a redneſs in the face, pro- 
ceeding from modeſty. | 
BLUSH/ING, a phenomenon in the a- 


of ſhame, e. 
BO A, a kind of ſerpent that follows 


| herds of cattle, and ſucks the dugs of 


cows, ſome of which have grown to 
that largeneſs, that a young child was 
found in the belly of one in the time 
of the emperor Claudius. 1 

BOA [with Phyſiciant] a diſeaſe 


like the meaſles or ſmall pox.  £. - 
To:BOAR > [with Horſemen] a horſe 
To: BORE $ is ſaid to boar or bore, 

when he ſhootg out his noſe as high as 


To be within BOARD [Sea Term] is to 


be within a ſhip. 12 : 
Jo be wichout BOARD, is to be with- 
out the ſhip. ; = 


To throw over BOARD, is to throw 


out of the ſhip into the ſea, Sc. 
- To flip by the BOARD, is to flip 
down by the ſhip's fide. - 
To make a BOARD > { Sea Phraſe} 
To BOARD it wp to 7 to turn the 
ſhip up to the windward, ſometimes on 
one tack and ſometimes on another. 
To make a good BOARD L Sea 7 
uſed of a ſhip When ſhe has advance 
much to the windward at one. tack or 
turning. - 


' BOARISHNESS _ { of. bapuy'c and 


ne ye, Sax.] ſwiniſh diſpoſition. 


50 AST FUL, jactantious bragginz. 


Miltan. 5 


certain ſparks or ſmall bubbles fly out, 


— . 


1 


BLU ING of Metals {with Gilders} is 


fawning or complaiſance, but 
y reproving perſons for their fol- 


with ink, alſo to make a houſe ſound 
out, to ſpeak raſhly and | 


wherein red pimples ariſe in the fleſh ' 


Man 


- ? W. k 
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Nia the BOAT [Ses term] is to put {ſenſe body makes the ſubject of anatomy. 


men into her, that are called the boats] Regular BODY {in Geometry] one 
"Sang. | | Which has all the angles and ſides; a3 | 
To fwift the BOAT [Sea language) is alſo all the planes which compoſe the q 
to make faſt a rope round about the | ſurface, alike and equal; of which there 1 
poat by the gunwale, and to faſten the | are no more than five kinds, the dode. j 
oat" rope to it in order to ſtrengthen | caedron confiſting of 12 pentagons, the ; 
the boat to endure her tow. hexaedron, icoſaedron of 20, octacdron of [ 
To trim a BOAT, is to keep her even. | 8 pentagons, and retraedyon of 4 angle; } 
Te wind a BOAT, is to turn her head | and the cube of 6 ſquares; Theſe are 1 
About. | | called Platonick bodies. | | 
, Royal BOB, the ſtrong water called | BOEDROMUYA [ond pops Or Gordy» | 
Geneva. | x2 | wefy, Gr. i. e. coming to help] an Att: E 
BOB-rat! [with Archers] is the fteel nian feſtival, inſtituted in memory of h 
of an arrow or ſhaft, that is ſmall breaſt- Jou, the ſon of Xuthus, who came to f 
ed and _ towards the head. the aſſiſtance of the Athenians, in the t 
BOCANHDO! [with Logrerans)} the fifth | reign of king Erect heut, when they were 0 
mode of the third figure. In a ſyllo- | invaded by Eumoiphus the ſon of Nep- 
iſm in Bocardo, the firft propofition is tune. | n e oy F 
particlar and negative, the ſecond uni-] BOG [ſome derive it of baagen, Dur, 
verſal and the middle term the ſubject to bend, becauſe it gives way when it i; If 
of the two propoſitions, ass trod upon, or quage, Eng. or rather a 
1. Some animal is not man. | Flax, Sax. and Fuac, tender, and ſoft, J 
2. Every animal is endued with ſcuſa- Baxter] a maſh-ground full of water 0 
tion. 8 and mud. e av] * 
3. Derefore there is ſomething endued | ROG'GLE-BOE, a bugbear to fright 1 
t ſenſation beſides man. © [children. 11 | i tl 
OCE HORD {boc-hond, Sax.) a | BOGOMIILES [of Bog God, and mili q 
Þgok-hoard, a place where books, wri- | have merry, in the Bulgarian languages, 
kings, Sc. are laid. | according to Du Cange} a ſect who were b 
_ BODIES [of bodige, Sax, the fta- | Anthropomorphites, and Antitrinitari- 
BOD ICE F ture or body] women's | ans, held that the world was created by W 
ſays or bodice. | evil angels, andthat it was thearchangel ol 
* BOD'KIN [bodekin, probably C. B.] | Gabriel that became incarnate. They Ec 
a long ſort of pin on which women rejected the books of Moſes, admitted 1 
pfed to roll their hair ; and alſo a ſharp but 7 books of {cr ipture, and held that 1 
pointed inſtrument with a handle to there was no reſurrection but repen- 6 
make holes in hard things. FED een „ $66 6p 15 
BOD KIN Work, a fort of darn + BOVARS [in Muſcovy] certain great the 
anciently uſed for womens gowns, which | lords of the Czar's court who adminiſter R 
was made of tinſel or gold threads, 3 try cauſes, and are the miniſters ir 
fe. | lof ſtate. 3 2 , 7 
br [bodixe, Sax. as defind by [ BOICININ'GA, an animal [in Ameri- N 
Naruraliſts\ a ſolid, extended, palpable | ca] call'd the rattle-ſnake, whoſe bite is 15 
ſubſtance, compoſed of matter, form, and | deadly, except a ſpeedy remedy be ap- $01 
privation, according to the Peripateticks. plied. e e 0 
21. Of an aſſemblage of hooked heavy | BOILING [in Phyſicks] the agitation 43 
/ atoms, according to the Corpuſcularjans | of a fluid body, ariſing from fire being wh 
and Epicureays of a certain quantity of ney to it. LO} XN 2B Io 
extenſion according to Des Cartes; ofa | BOIS'TEROUSNESS. tempeſtuouſ- 15 
yſtem or aſſociation of ſolid. maſſy, neſs, unrulineſ C00. bh 
ard, impenetrable, moveable particles | BOLD'NESS baldney ye, Sax.] un. 5 
ranged or diſpoſed in this or that man- dauntedneſs; alſo imp nce. 15 
ner according to Sir Jſaac Newton ; BOLE Cin Medicine] is uſed in gene 7 
whence reſult bodies of this or that | ral for ſeveral kinds of earth that are 1 
form, diſtinguiſhed by this or that name; | uſed in Galenical preparations. Ky 
others define body to be that which has | ROL'LANDISTS, certain Jeſuits of 11 t 
extention, reſiſtance, and is capable of Antwerp: who have been many years, af 
moth” | [and are ftill employ'd in collecting the 8 1 
BODY, with regard to animals, is | lives of Romiſb ſaints with critical notes 115 
ns'd in oppoſition to the ſoul, viz. for | for every month in the Roman e ws 
that part compoſed of bones, muſcles, | of which they haye finiſhed the firſt C. R 
banal, Juices, neryes, gc. in . t.. $97 ent 0 FD 
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This work was begun in the year 
1% LONTAN Stone 


| | HOMES of Bolog- 
na .in.Traly where found] a weighty, 
grey, ſoft, ſulphureous ſtone, which is 
about the fize of a large walnut, which 
when it is broken has.a kind of cryſtal 
or ſparry talk within it, A ſhoemaker 
having found ſome of theſe ſtones at the 
foot of mount Palerms calcin'd them, 
hoping to extract ſilver out of them; 
but tho he was diſappointed in this his 
expectation, yet he diſcovered this 
ſtrange phænomenon, that when the 
ſtone was expoſed to light; it would re- 
ma. it, and afterwards, ſhine in the 
Ar K. | 12 a I 
If theſe ſtones after.calcination be ex- 
os d to the light in the air, as in one's 
and out of a window (but not to the 
ſun. beams) for the ſpace of a, minute, 
and carried then into a dark place, they 
will appear like kindled coals for ſome 
time without any ſenſible heat. This 
will guadually . abate, but may be re- 
on 
the light of the day as before; and this 
qualizy they will retain for 3 4 years, 
nd whenloft it may be renewed again 
by:recalcination...... 1H 
And if any figures be drawn on paper 
with the white of an egg; and the cruſt 


of this calcined ſtone poder d be ftrew- | back 


ed on it while wet, and afterwards dried 
in the ſhade, and the picture put in a 


frame with a glaſs before it, and be af | & 


terwards expoled to the light with the 
glaſs cover on, it will at any time ſhine 
if removed into a dark place. 

To BOLT. into company is to come 
ſuddenly, unexpettedly or rudely into 
it 


BOLTER, a cant name for one who 
conceals himſelf in his own houſe or 
ſome priviledged place, and dares only 
peep and not go out from his retreat. 

BOLT-HEAD [with Chymi/s] a long 
ſtrait necked glaſs veſſel for diſtillations, 
which being fitted to the noſe. of an a- 
lembick, or ſtill, is called a reciver; and 
when the neck of one is well joined to 
the neck of another it is called a double 
veſſel. FV 1 

Fend BOLTS 2 fin a Ship] are a 

Fender BOLTS F ſort of bolts made 
with long and thick heads, and ſtruck in- 
to the uttermoſt wales or bends of the 
ſhip, to ſave the ſides of her from hurts, 
gallings and bruiſes. _ | | 

Set BOLTS{in a /b/p)are a ſort bolts 
uſed for forcing the planks and other 
orks, and to bring them cloſe together. 


Ring BOLTS lin a /bip] arg bells 


again by being expoſed again to 


0 


made uſe of for bringing of che planks 
and thoſe parts, to which the brechees 
and tackle of the . are faſtened. 
Tranſum BOLTS (with Gunners] are 
bolts which go betwixt the cheeks of 42 
gun- carriage to ſtrengthen the ?ranſums. 
Friſe BOLTS {with Gunner g] large 
knobs of iron on the cheek of a carriage, 
which prevent the handſpike from fli- 
ding, when (Je poiſing up the breech of 
à piece. | | . 
Traverſe BOLTS [with GunnersÞ two 
ſhort bolts, put one into each end of an 
Engliſh mortar carriage, which ſerve. to 
traverſe the mortar. ©. . 
Bracket BOLTS {with Gunners) bolts 
which go thro' the.cheeks of a mortar, 
and by the help of the coins keep it fix- 
ed to the elevation given her. 
- Rag BOLTS lin a ſbip] are ſuch as 
have jags or barbs on each ſide to keep 
them from flying out of the hole in 
which they are. l 
JCleuch BOLTS {in a ſbip}. bolts that 
are clenched with a riveting hammer, 
at the end where they come through, 
Drive BOLTS (in a ſhip] are long 
pieces of iron, which are uſed to drive 
out other bolts, tree nails or the like. 
Forelock BOLTS {in a ſbip} are thoſe 
which have a forelock of iron at the end 
driven in to keep it from ſtarting 


N 


BOLT'ING {in Grays Tax] a kind of 
exerciſe or arguing caſes among the 
udents. . e 
BO LUS (with. Phyſiczans} a medicine 
82 ofa conſiſtence ſomewhat thick 
er than honey; being a quantity that 
can be taken on the point of a knife at 
one mouthful. 


_- BOLUS Armoniacut, i. e. Bole armo- 
niack, a ſort of crumbling earth or ſtone 
found in Armenia, uſed by Phyfictans 
Painter. | 

- BOLE Armena [with Chymi— 
cal Writers] is expreſſed by this 
character. 


and 


BOMBS [ Gun- 
nnery] large 
ſhells of caft 
iron, having 
large vents to 
receive the 
fuſees, theſe 
fuſees B are 
made of wood, 
and drove full 
of a compoſi- 
tion made of 
meal powder, 


ſulphur and ſalt- petre· After the'bomb | 


1 = * 
is # \ 
E wit 


fuſee is driven into the vent within an 


inch of the head, and pitehd over to lying over one another, and they of 


preſerve it; they uncaſe the fuſee 
"when they 


7 
1 


Bas been füld wich this powder, the 


S 


ut the bomb into the mor 


tar and falt it with meal powder, which |] of them terminating in a direct end; 
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ſubſtanbe eall'd marrow : the texture of 
bones conſiſts in thin Lamina or plates, 


fibres, running lengthways, ſome to the 
extremities; but others not ſo far, none 


having taken fire by the flaſh of the pow . but are continued tranſverſly and ſome- 


der in the chamber of the mortar, burns 
all the time the bomb is in the air, and 
the commpoſition in the ſufee being ſpent, 
It fires the powder in the bomb with a 
great force, blowing up whatever is a- 
Bout it, and the great height it goes in 
the air; andthe force with'which it falls, 
makes it go deep into the earth: 

5 BOMBARDE R'S, they are 25 in num- 
ber, one chief and 24 under him, eſta- 


bliſhed in the office of ordnance at a 


early ſalary; their employment is a- 
: Lowe the mortars, they drive in the fu- 

ſee, fire the bomb, load and fire the 
mortars; work with the fireworkers gn 
all ſorts of fireworks. 1 BY 
' © ROMBYCINE, filk yarn or ſilken 

er 

„ , A Ss worthipped by 
the Greeks and Romans. The GCrecians 
ſuppoſed her to be one of the nurſes of 
Bacchus, and not to be named. The 
"Romans ſuppoſed her to be the wife of 
Faunus a king of Italy, and chief of the 
Dryades.' Her rites were performed only 


by, women, and no man admitted, in | 


token of her chaſtity. 8 5 

BONA TOTA [with Botanis) a tree 
that grows in moſt of the Caribbee iſlands 
belonging to America, in height 5 or 6 
ards, whoſe leaves are four foot and 
alf long, and a foot and half broad; 


The fruit of it has a medicinal quality. 


BO'NASUS [B O, Gr.] a wild 
beaſt that has the head of a bull, and 
the body and mane of an horſe, which 
when hunted, ſaves himſelf by his or- 
dure, which he throws out in ſuch a- 
bundance and ſo noiſome, that the hun- 
ters are obliged to leave off the purſuit, 

BONDAGE {of bond, Sax. ] ſervitude, 
ſlavery: | OF 

BOND SOCOME [ Common Law] a cu 
ſtom of the tenants being bound to grind 
their corn at the lord's mill. - 
BOND ſin Carpentry] à term uſed, as 
make good bond, ſignifies faſten two or 
more pieces together, either with te- 


nanting, or mortiſing, or dove. tailing. 


BONE {with Anatomiſti] a part of the 
body, white, hard and brittle, undiſ- 
tendable and void of ſenfation ; ſupport- 
ing and ſhaping the whole body, cover 
ed with a membrane call'd Perzofteum, 
which is extremely ſenſible ; bones-are 


what arched, the fibres of one ſide meet. 
ing with thoſe” of the * 3 ſo that 
they are contimuatighs of one another 
in à ſort of long ellipſes, not of equal 
lengths; but ſome longer, others ſhorter, 
* BONE'LESS { of banleay, Sax.) with: 
our Dots, 7 oils fs» og, BY: 
BONHOQM'MES [7. e. good men] an 
order founded by Francis de Paula, cal- 
led alſo Minoritet or Frier: Minors; 
BON'T'FY {onitar L.] goodneſs, 
De ſhip has her Courſe and BONNET 
abroad [ Sea phraſe} is as much as to ſay, 
ſhe has the bonnet added to her courſe, 
which before ſhe had not. 
- BON'NINESS fof bonur, L. J ff 
neſs, cleverneſs;; 7 
BO'NYNESS, a being bony or full of 


hw. 
E 


bones - 
BOOK ISHNESS [of boc and /, an 
adjef,-rermin. and ney ye, Saæ. ] diſpo- 
ſition to read books much. N 
BOOM ING [Sea term] uſed of a ſhip 
when ſhe makes all the fail ſhe can, and 
is then ſaid to come booms. * 
BOOR/ISHNESS, clowniſhneſs. 
BOOTS, the plant Marigold. 
_ BOOTES{/z: an ox and aS to drive, 
7. e. the ox-driver} the name of a nor- 
thern conſtellation, containing 34 ſtars, 
called alſo Arctophylax, and in Eneliſh 
woo Fs OTH IS 3 
BOOT, a kind of torture for criminals 
to extort a confeſſion from them, by 
means of a boot or ſtocking of parch- 
ment wetted and put on this leg, and 
then brought near the fire, in ſhrinking 
it ſqueezes violently and cauſes intole- 


. . | 
BOOT [in Scotland] a ſort of rack by 
putting an iron bar on the leg of a cri- 
minal, and driving an iron peg on his 
ſhin-bone; alſo four thick; ſtrong boards, 
bound round with cords ; of which two 
are put between the legs of an offender, 
and the two others placed one on one 
ſide and the other on the other, ſo that 
the legs being ſqueezed by the boards 
with cords break the leg. This is now 
left off in England, but continues in 
Scotland. | LF Ever 1” 
BOOT “T (butin, F. or of beute, Teut. 
or of hute, Du.] prey, ſpoil, pillage, 
Prire. | 
To play BOOTY, to. prevaricate, to 


* 


generally hollow and contain an oily | 


play a leſfing game, te draw in others to 
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21 preſs d by one 


ane e ar 
nn  BOR'DER, Eng. 2 [= 
WI zokDURE, F. 5 4c 


WM raldryj is an ordinary, ſo 
"ht Will called becauſe it borders 
MW round, and as it were hems 
Will Ht! Han in the field. The French 


heralds reckon this the 9th among their 


honourable pieces; but the, Eng/iſh he- 
ralds don't admit it as ſuch, but only as 
2 difference, though they do allow of 
the Orle its diminutive as ſuch, and is 
repreſented as in the figure. . 
he Border or Bordure 1s accounte 
2 ſymbol of protection, favour and 
reward, and is beſto wd by kings on ſuch 
as they have a value for, as à ſure de- 
fence aga inſt their enemies. 
BOR DER [with Printers] an orna- 


ment of flowers, ſcrolls, Sc. ſet about 


the edges of ſmall compoſitions. 
BORDER [with Floriſts) are the mid 


dle leaves that ſtand about the thrum of | 


flower s. | iS. 
BORDELU'LO [of bond, Sax.] at firſt 
was uſed to ſignify any ſmall cottage, 
ſome of which being become infamous 
by being made common ale-houſes and 
a Rodin, and harbours for ftrum- 
pets; by tranſpoſition was made brothel 
for bordel, and uſed to ſignify a ftew or 
bawdy—houſe: On the ſouth bank of the 
river of Thames, weſtwards of the bridge, 
and next to the bear-garden, was ſome- 
times the bordello or ' ſtews, a place ſo 
called of certain tewsor houſes privileg- 
ed there for incontinent men to repair 


to incontinent women, for which privi- | 


lege there was an act of parliament 
made in the reign of king Henry II. in 
which theſe were ſome of the orders: 


That no ſtew-holder, or his wife, ſhould | 


hinder any ſingle woman from going 
and coming freely at all times when 
ſhe lift; nor to keep any woman at 
board; but that the ſhould- 


no more for the woman's chamber than 
144. a week. That they ſhould- not 
keep open their doors on holy-days. 

hat no ſingle woman ſhould be kept a- 
gainſt her will. That they ſhould not 
receive any woman of religion, nor any 
man's wife, That no ſingle woman take 
money to lie with any, but ſhe may lie 
with him all night till ab morrow. That 
no ſtew-holder keep any woman. that 
hath the perilous infirmity of burning; 
nor (ell bread, ale, fleſh, fiſh, wood, coal, 
or any victuals, G. Theſe ftew-hoy- 


- 


board abroad 
at her pleaſure: That W take 


* 


6 ; 1 5 
* * 
8 22 
B O 
* 
"7 ; 


be. 


* 


Henry VI. but were inhibited in tl 
reign of king Henry VII. and the doors 
ſhur up; but (er open again; but were 
put down in the time of king Henry VIII. 
in the year 1546. „ 
| BORE tree, a kind of ſhrub. 
_ BOREAS/MOI | Bose, Gr.] an . 


the north wind] who had an altar in 


relation to the Athenzans, havin mar- 
ried Qr/thya, the daughter of Erestben- 3 
for which reaſon, when in a ſea- fight, 
a great many of their enemies ſhips were 
deftroy'd by a north wind, the Arhenians 
imputed it to the kindneſs Boreas. had 
for his wife's native country. 45 
BORIUTH (7775, Heb.] an herb or 


cloths. | 
_ BORYP'TES, a gem or jewel of a black 
colour, with ſpots of red and white: © 
BOR'ROWER 

who borrows. . 
BO'SKY, half or quite fuddled. _ 
| BOSPHORUS [B4790,6), of Et an ox 
and cope“ a à paſſage, g. d. a paſſage paſ- 
ſable by oxen, or of en to hear, from 
the poetical fable that Ino being trans- 
formed into a cow, paſſed this ftrait} z 
ſtrait or narrow neck of the ſea, Which 
ſeparates two continents; *by Which 
means a gulf and a ſea or two ſeas have 
a communication one with another. 


BOS'SAGE 
laid in a building with defign to be af- 
afterwards carved with a coat of arms, 


Sc. alſo ruftick work. a 8 
BOS'SAGE [N with Architect is a term 


and is laid in its place in a building un- 
cut, to be afterwards car ved into mould 
ings, eapitals, Sc. alſo that which is 
called a ruftick work, and cönſiſts of 
ſtones, ſeeming to advance beyond the 
nakedneſs of a building, by reaſon of 
indentures or channels ſoft in the join- 
ings. | 8 A 


, k a 


4 


duit built after the manner of a gor- 
bellied or tun-bellied figure, 
"BOSTRYCHUTES [of gen * O, Gr. a 
buſh of hair] a gem or jewel repreſent= 
ing a lock or buſh of a woman's hair. 
BOFAN'OMANCY {[ far arauuarvmiia, of 
gray an herb and parriia, Gr. divina- 
tion] a divination by herbs, and eſpeci- 
ally by thoſe of ſage or the fig tree: 
The perſons that conſulted, wrote their 
own names and their queſtions upon 


and 


— 


1 \W coe I ted in the 


thenian feſtivalin honour of Boreas Ii. 8 


Attica, and was thought to bear ſome 


fort of ſoap which fullers uſe in ſeouring 


{of bongian, Sax.} one 


BOS'CAGE > {in Architecture alarge 
N unwrought ſtone 


uſed of any ftone that has a projecture, 
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| b B 0 > | / B 6 : | y 
and 4s many of the letters as remained] BOUN'TEOUSNESS [of Sorts, Fot 
in their own places were taken up, and | bonitat, . — iving plenteouſy. | 
being joined together, were accounted | BOUN IFULNEss, fulneſs of boun.. 
_ an anſwer to the queſtion. 10 liberality. e eee ee 
0 AN SOPHISTS [of gran an | To BOUR'GEON' (box geen Fl to 
N 


1 

herb and oopgbe a ſophiſter, Gr.] a bo- bud, to ſhoot, to put for . 
taniſt or one {kill'd in herbs. „ BOUT [of behten, Sax. to beat] ſ 
LS 7! i ; [ 

I 


* BO'THRION LH. of £59-6>, 2 | firoke, plow, attempt, trial. 
ditch, Gr.] a kind of. hollow, narrow | BOUT [with Horſemen) a term uſed 
and hard ulcer in the tunica cornea; alſo | of a horſe, when he is over-done, and t 
the ſocket of the teeth. 3 quite _ with fatigue. 
Te BOTTOM off la Drinking term] | BOW [boga of bygan, Sax. to bend] c 
to drinł the laſt 9 75 0 of a pot of drink, an inftrument for ſhooting arrows. a 
or the laſt a of a bottle of wine. BOW (with Mathematiciaur] an in- 
BOT TOUML ESS [of boran, and leaf, ftrument formerly uſed in navigation 
Far. ] having no bottom. | to take the height of the Sun: 
'.., ©*BOTTOMRY [ſo called from the bot. BOW with Shipwrights)] a beam of 
tom of the Ship] is a ſort of uſury that | wood or braſs, with three — ſcrews b 
is founded upon the fafereturn of a ſhip, | that direct a lath of wood or ' Reel to | 
from the voyage to the place where her | any part, commonly uſed to make 01 
cargo is conſign'd: As follows; the ma- 2 . Se. S 
fer, purſer, mate or other perſon takes | A bold BOW {of a Ship] is a broad 
up a certain ſum of money at 20, 30, 40 bow. ee, ee e 90 
or p Cent. to be paid at the ſafe | BOW Pieces Cin a Ship] are the pie 
return of the ſhip, but if the ſhip be ta- ces of ordnance at her bow. 
ken by enemies, or pirates, or founders | BOW Anchors anchors that are 
at ſea, the lender loſes his money. |BOWERS MR 5 carried in the ſhip's 
' _BOTONE' [in Heraldry] | bower. AY | 
as a croſs Botone] terminates | To BOW'EL [of boyean, F. or bor. 
at each end in three buds, | lr, L. a pudding} to take out the bo- 
knots or buttons, reſem- Wels. - 
5 bling in ſome meaſure the | BOWER [of bun of bune, Sax. a 
3 three leaved graſs; by ſome | parlour] an arbour made or covered 
Trench authors alſo called Croix Treſſie, | with greens interwoven. e 
as in the figure. 5 To BOWL Jouer à la boult, F.] to 
. BOVIU'LON with Farriers) is a lump | play with bowls in a bowling-green, 
* of fleſh or exereſcence growing either | Ge. Mee vr 2 
upon or juft by the fruſh, which makes | A BOWL  {bolla, Saæ. Boule, F.] 2 
the fruſh ſhoot out like a pump, which | veſſel or eup of wood, metal or ear- 
is called the fleſh blowing upon the fruſh, | then ware to drink out of. 


and makes a horſe halt. 7. Check the BoW. LINE - 4 [Seaterms} 

- BOUL'DER Walls LArchitect. J certain | Eaſe the BOW-:LINE 7 which im- 
walls built of round flints or pebbles, | Run up the BoW. LINE port, let it ] 
laid on a ftrong mortar; uſed where | be more ſlack. = e or 
the ſea has a beach caſt up, 6c. | To BOWLT a Coney [Hunting term l 
BOULE'TE (with Horſemen] a term | of bourer, F. ] to ſtart or put up a coney. ans 
uſed of a horſe, when the fetlock or | BOW'SING upon the rack [with Sai- upc 
paſtern joint bends forward, and out of | lors] ſignifies haling upon the tack. of | 
its natural ſituation, F. Toe DE: 7 BoOW'TYERS, this end 
-BOULTINE [with Architects] a con- company was incorpo- of 
rex moulding, whoſe convexity is but | rated Anno 1622; but cree 
2 2 14th of the circle, and is placed next had been a fraternity B 
dello the plinth in the Tuſcan and Do- long before; and the B 
riet capital. | TORT '- company doubtleſs B 
A BOUNCE, a ſudden noiſe, as of more eminent when thei 
wder, Ge. alſo a boaſt | S——— the long-bow was men 
- . To BOUNCE, to brag, to vapour or | more in ufe, before the invention of phil 
 _ ſpeak boaſtingly; alſo to make a crack | gun-powder, Their arms are argent nake 
. with a very loud noiſe, as gun- powder. upon a chevron between three floats, as "at 
3OUND EN {of bond, Sax. ] pertain- many mullets. e Foe. 
I BOX {box-zneop, San.] the box- Bris 


| to e Se. gp 
© BOUNDLESSNESS [ of bondleay, | tree, or box-wood. 
| Sas.) having no bounds or limits, | REBT Sb, SE SI; 20 drea 
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dolite or other ſuch inſtrument uſed in 
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BOX Cin Traffick} certain different 

quantities and weights of certain com- 
modities. 125 | 
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lives in caves and deſerts,” feeding upon 
herbs, being poor y apparelled, and for 


BOX and needle. [with Mathematict- | a time abſtaining from all carnal plea- 


ans] a- ſmall compaſs applied to a theo- 


ſurveying, Sc. to find out how any 
place is fituated, by the point of a need. 
le, touched was a loadfione's pointing 
cowards me Nerelgs.  E: 
BOY [prob. of ale, Gr. but Minſevu? 
2 . it of bube, Tut. ] a male child, 
a lad. 1 5 ad | 
BOY/ISHNESS, the acting like a boy. 
BRAB'BLER {of brabbelen, Du.] 2 
wrangler, a brawler.. 885 
BRA BANT, ſo called of Brabo, a no- 
ble Roman, and relation to Fulzrs Ceſar 
who attended him in his Gallick expe- 
dition. A dutchy. The people of Aut. 
werp tell you a ſtory of a giant that Was 
vanquiſhed by Brabo, that had a caſtle 
where Antwerp is now built, who uſed 
to cut off the hands of all that he took, 
and throw them into the Scheld, whom 
Brabo ſerved in the ſame manner. 
BRACE la Hunting term] a couple 
3 pair, as of bucks, dogs, foxes, hates, 


C. ö 
BRACE [at Milan] a meaſure equal 
to 1 3dells Engliſh, © © 5 
BRACE lar Venice] a meaſure equal 
to 2, 96 ells Engliſh. * e I oa ines 
To BRACE the Yard [Ser' phraſe] is 
to bring the yard to either ſide. 
TT —m BRA'CED Cin Heraldry] 
the aan 57 p. of 3 
cheveronels, as Azure 4 
chief or and 3 che veron- 
' els, braced in the baſe of 
the eſcurcheon. ' 


BRACHELE'TS {Old Records) hounds 
or beagles of the ſmaller and lowerkind. 

BRACHIO'LUM {with Mathematici- 
aus] a member of an inſtrument uſed 
upon aftrolabes, &c. and uſually made 
of braſs, with ſeveral joints, that the 
end or point may be ſet to any degree 
of the aftrolabe, ſometimes called a 
JJ... EET 

BRACH'MANS 5 ſo called of Brach. 


BRA MENS man or Bramba, 
BRAM INS I the preſcriber of 
their rights or laws] priefts or learned 


men in Eaſt- India,  anciently a ſort of 


philoſophers,* which from their going 
naked were called ee and 
were to the Tndiaus, as the CHaldees to 


the Aſhrians, and the Magi to the Fer- | 
fans,” and the Druids to the antient 


Britains and Ganls. They were had in 


ſures; their opinions were, that the god 


the - adminiftration of three perfe 
beings, whom he had firſt made for that 
deſign: Theſe three are Bramb a, i. e. 


verſe; by nad was z. e. exiſting in all 


it, They pretend to have recieved 
four books from Brama, in which bocks 
all knowledge is comprehended; and 
they hold the Merempſyehoſir or trant - 
3 of ſouls, thro' ſeveral human 
bodies and beaſts, before they can ar- 


it is not lawful to Kill, andeat anything 


d that is killed, and none of their tribe 


do eat any, but their ſoldiers; they alſo 
ſacred, and therefore they abſta in from 


auſtere lives, great faſtings teaching the 
of their religion to them, they have 
over the Tnd7es ; andefpecially upon the 


BK ACK'ISHNESS {of bratk Du. ſal 
ſaltiſnneſs. ; Pub; 
BRADS, a fort of ſlender nails with- 
out heads. * ns e 
BRAIN [metaphorically] is uſed: for 
wit and judgment. DSU ET FER) 


zen, Sax. the brain] 
kle, unconſtant. 


coals, or elſe baked in a campaign overt 
between two fires; one above and t 


other below. 


denotes it to be à place at or-weara 
ver, às 8 n = 1 
BRANCH by Boran? 


trees it is called à bough:* 
that which ſhoots out of the cut of che 


creat veneration by the people, TOUS | 


co 


5 e 
7 ; { 


penetration, by this he created the uni- 


things, he preſerves it; and by Mead. 
dia, 2. e. the great lord, he will deftroy. 


hold the fleh of cows and peacocks as 


gotten a great awe over the people, all 


BRAIN'LESS [of brepne, De bm: 


* 


for the moſt "part auſtere and folicary 


it, and build hoſpitals for lame and de 
cayed beafts, and buy birds of the Ma. 
hometans to ſet them at liberty. By their 


people, and expounding the myſteries. 


Malabar coaſts, and the bridss are com- 
mitted to the Bra men: to be blefſed-by 
them that the marriage may be happy: | 

- 


Fe he; 


BRAI'SES {in Cookery] meat dreſſed + 
la braize, is either meat brotled upon the 


BRAN {of bonn, Sax. a river at ke 
beginningor end of the names of places, 
Ni 
be the diviſion of a ſtaſꝶ G A plant; in 
A fruit BRRNCH With Gardeners}: 

receding year, and is naturally of a2 
4 2 rai tbickneſs 4 by | * ö 3 : 


\ 


Achari or Wiſtnu created the world — 2 | | 


rive at pleaſure, and being purely ſpirt- © 
tual; and for this reaſon = teach; hae 


i, eee from one angle to 
he fo 


| CHW fs 


* 


+ A BRANCH b wood with Ca de- 
ner] is one that is too groſs for a fruit 
branch, and too ſlender for a wood 
V 
Spuriout wo0d BRANCHES [with Gar- 
dener are ſuch as come otherwiſe than 
from the cuts of the preceding year; 
becauſe branches ſhould never come, 
but from thoſe of the laſt cut, 
| * BRANCHED {in Heraldry} denotes 
any thing ſpread into branches. 
95 "BRANCHE with Architect] the 
arches of Gothick vaults, which arches 
another, 
gonal-wiſe form, a croſs between 
the other arches which make the ſides 
of the ſquare, of which the arches are 
diagonals. V 
BRANCHINESS, the fulneſs or 
. ſpreading of ALABENEs., Oh oo 147; 
© ,-BRAN'DEUM, a little bit of cloth 
Wherewith the bodies of ſaints. and 
© - martyrs, have been touch d, put in a 
= Pr. and ſhewn as a relick to ſuch as 
deſire it; or a piece of a Corporal, on 
' which. the euchariſt or hoſt had been 
laid. This ſuperſtition was introduced 
as early as the year 0. 
BRANE Vin. See Branca Urſina. 
= BRASMA'TIAS, a kind of earth- 
quake, when the earth moves directly 
J Le TT LT WT I ENES 
BRASS Bnæy, Sax. ] a compound or 
actitious metal, made by mixingmelted 
copper with Lapis calaminar is. 5 
. Corinthian BR ASS,. is a metal that is 
"contended to have been a compoſition 
of: braſs, gold and ſilver all run toge- 
ther, of which the famous Greck-fta- 
- tuaries, and founders made ſome of 
their celebrated pieces of. antiquity ; 
and ſome will have it that this compo- 
fition happened by the conflagration of 


the city: of Corzath,  - 
BRAS'SICOURT 2 {with Horſemen} 
BRACITICOURT 5 an. horſe whoſe 


fore legs are bended naturally. ' 


+ BRASSINESS[of bpzpuneppe, Sax.] 


a being braſſy. 1 5 
- ABRAVE > [un faux brave, F.] a 
ANAG F bully, a heftoring blade, 
a ſwaggexing fellow. 

Io BRA | 
bravo, to dare, to hector, to affront. 

- BRA'VERIES {of braperres, F.] brave 
actions, noble exploits. 5 
BRAURONIA { Goauproriay! Gr.] an 
Athenian feſtival, celebrated to Diana, 
called Brauronta, of Brauron an Athenian 
borough, where was the famous ſtatue 
| of this goddeſs, - which was brought 
from Scythia Taurica, by Iphigenia. 


he 
victim offered in ſacriſics was 4 your, 
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it ¶brauer, F.] to act the | 


* = "= * * 
1 


n 
and certain men ſung one of Homer's 


4liads. The moſt remarkable perſons 


+ at this ſolemnity were young virgins, 


about ten years of age, habited in yel- 
low gowns, and conſecrated to Diana. 
Thee were called A Xros, f. e. bears, 
for the following reaſon. There was 
a bear among the Phlauide, the  inha- 
bitants of a borough of Attica, which 
was ſo far diveſted of iis natural fierce-- 
neſs, that it became ſo tame and tract- 
able, that they uſually. admitted it to 
eat and play with them, and it did them 
no harm; but a young maid once un- 
luckily happened to be too familiar 
with it, the bear tore her to pieces, 
and was afterwards ſlain by the virgin's 
brethren. After this a dreadful peſti- 
lence happen 'd in Attica; as a remedy 
of which, they were adviſed by adviſed 
by an oracle to, appeaſe: the anger of 
Diana for the bear, by conſecrating 
virgins to her in memory of it. The 
Athenians punctually executed this com. 
mand, and enacted a law, that no vir- 
gin ſhould be married till the had per- 
ormed this ceremony. 5 


BRAWN'INESS. (of brawn, of ban 


and 2 Saæ.] ſinewineſs, hardneſs 
Gauliſh lan- 


and ftrongneſs. 1 
7 1 on the ancient 
guage, fignifies wet or marſhy ground, 
by 1,6 fond in many ey: hoe of 
, as Follunbray, Guibray, Yanbray, 
5 Te. | | 
BRAY [in Falconry ] a. pannel or 
piece of leather lit to bind up the 
wings of an hawk. 15 8 
BRA Z ED {in Heraldry] as three che- 
verons brazed, 7. e. one claſping ano- 
ther, it is derived of the French word 
bras, which ſignifies an arm; mens 
arms being often folded one within a- 
nother. 5 1 9750 
BRA'ZENNESS [[of Braſr] appearing 
like braſs; alſo impudence. _ 
To clear a RREACH, is to remove 
RON 75 "I | 45% 
A nadnyyye 
bee willensd”” 5 5 
A BREAK, a turning bankrupt, a be- 
ing or protendin to be inſolvent. 
[with 


0 BREAK a Horſe: in trotti 
Horſemen] is to make him tient upon 
the hand by trotting, in order to make 
him fitior a milo EEE 

To BREAM a ſhip, See To Broom. 
BREAST. {bneope 


Sax.) 


| „ Sax. ] a promi- 
nent fleſhy part on the outſide of the 
Thorax of a human body, whoſe uſe in 
women is to ſeparate the milk; and it 


en ous of the Grey: wee ot bot- 
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low ſpaces in an animal body which 
contains the heart and lung. 
To BREATHE '{prob, of bna%ian, , 
Sax. ] to receive and diſcharge the air 
as above. 1 
BREATHABLE (of bnaGian, Sax. 
that may be breathed or drawn. into the 
jungs by breathing, as a' breathable air. 
BREATH'LESS, void of breath, dead. 
BRED'WITE {Bead pixe, Sax. ] a 
impoſition of amerciaments or fines for 
defaults in the aſſize of bread. _ 
To BREECH; to Hir 
BREED [with Horſemen ] à place 
where mares for breed aud ſtallions are 
kept, in order to raiſe a ſtu dt. 
BREED'ING [of bnevan, Sax. ] pro- 
ducing, nouriſhing; alſo education. 
BREEZ {[brezza, It. briſe, F.] a freſh 
gale of wind, blowing from the ſea or 
land alternately, for ſome certain hours 
of the day or night, only ſenſible near 
BREC TBaiyma, Of Pot to Wa- 
ter, becauſe thoſ; Watte e 
obſerved to be moiſtj the forepart of 
the head; or, as ſome ſay, the fore- 
head bone, or the ſide and ſhelving 
bone of the Cranium, on each ſide of the 
Sagitt al Future. e Hg £227 
BREPHOTRO'PHY {#rephotrophia, L. 
of Aregaro:gia, Of /precc a babe, and Tpogn» 
« nouriſhment} an hoſpital for or- 
phans. 5 7 
BREVIE'R, a fmall fort of printing- 


letter, the ſame as this bock. 

ra I BRE'WERS were in 
corporated Anno 1424. 
The VIth year of Hen- 
ry VI. And confirm'd 
the ſecond of queen 
Elizabeth, their arms 
are Gulet, on a che- 


three faltires of garhs, or as many 
tuns e .. 3 2 

Their hall is ſituate on the northſide 
of i 8 

BRIA REUS, the -poets tell us that 
Briarens had an hundred hands, but 
the truth of this fable is this; Briareus 
Cottus, and Cygel dwelt in a city of 
Qreftias, called Hecatonchiriæ {xaro 
1:iz, i. e. an hundred hands) hence it 
was a common ſaying, that they having 
an hundred hands, coming to the aſſi- 
tance of the gods, drove the Titans 
out A f,, ðᷣͤ ing nt 

BRIBERY [in Law?) is when any 
man belonging to a court of juſtice, or 
great officer takes any fee, gift or re- 
ward for doing his o co, of 


vron argent between | 


any perſon 


* 


Alex i Chai: 


brickaxes in chief and 


fram d, fo as to bear 


N 
9 A. 


: 


cal Writers}. is expreſs'd 
by this character. 
Nick RAT (prob, of e 
Bricke, Du. or bnyc, Sax. and Hutu, 


. | 755 
BRICK KILN {of Bricke, Du. and 
Cyln, Sax.} a place for burning bricks, 
BRICKLA I ERS e 
were incorporated An- 25 . 
no: 1586. Their ar- 
morial enſigns are A 
zure, a chevron. or, 
between a. Flower. de LAN 
Lys argent, enters two. WW 


a, bundle of lathes in 
baſe or creſt and armed, 


bz holding a bricks 
ax, Or. Their motto, In God it all our 


truſt, nn 5 13 5 . 
J BRICOLE CLbricoler, F. J to give a 
bricole, to paſs a ball, to toſs it ſide- 
Ways, „„ i EAT 69 
Flying BRI DGES lin an Army] are 
boats with planks and neceſſaries for 
joining and making a bridge in a,very 
ſhort time, being two ſmall bridges laid 
over one another, in ſuch manner that 
the uppermoſt ſtretches or runs out by ' 
certain cords cunning thro” pullies pla- 
ced along the ſides of the under bridge, 
which puſh, it forwards, till the end of 


it reach to the place it is deſigned to be 


fixed in. It is alſo made of large boats 
with planks laid over them, and other 
H/ 
BRIDGE of Communication {in Forti- 
1 is à bridge made over” à rivers 
by means of which, wo armies or two. 
forts, that are ſeparated by the river, 
have a free communication one with 
the other. e 


BRIDGE {with Gunners) the two pie. 


* 1 


ces of timber which go between the 
two tranſums of a gun- carriage, on 
Which the bed res. ET, 
_ BRIDGES {in Heraldry} 2 intimate 
that che bearers have formerly obtain d 
them for their arms, either for having 
built bridges for the ſervice of the pub- 


lick, or an alluſion to the name, as of 
Trowbridge | *r 


_. Floaring BRIDGE (Milit. Are a bridge 
made in form of a work, in fortification 
call'd a redoubt, conſiſting of two boats 
covered with planks, which are ſolidly 

either horſe or 
canon. eee ee 
To fa llov the BRIDLE 2 [with 

'y Horſemen 


| To drink the BRIDLE: : 


Fr. beaten. or. broken off} a broken 


a 


yi” 


are terms uſed of a horſe that has tos 


too narryw a bit- 


cept the king only, © 


| wide a mouth and 


4 


OE ge mouth 
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month, ſo chat the. bit riſes too high, or build, as bring 
and gathers or furls the lips, 2 7 Fa To BRING . 


\ 


the wall. 
l | mik- | # a horſe [with Horſemen) 
laces it {elf above that place of the is to keep down the noſe of a; hor 
_ barrs, where the preſſure thould be, by | that bores, and toſſes his noſe up to the 
er 3 the curb is miſplaced and r ac anne 55 1 
ſhov d too hi . f 3 Mt 7 7 enepye e, Sax.) 
BRIDLE 22 [in Horſemanſhip} the | ſaltneſs like the ſea. 1 fie ins 
left. Nang: 3 Tot BRIONY. See Bryony.. : 
BRIEF, letters patent, or licence to |  BRISK'NESS (prob. of Friſich, Tevr.) 9 
any ſufferer by fire, Ge. for collecting livelineſs, ſprightlineſs. | 
the charirable benevolence of the peo- | BRISK [in Blazonry] a French term, 
ple for any 77 or publick loſs. which ſignifies broken, and in their way 
. Apoſiolical BRIEF, a letter which the | of Blazon implies an ordinary, that | 
pope ſends to princes and other magi- | has ſome part of it broken off. 


4a «a "oc Mt oa aqci oa 


— 


Hrates concerning any publick affairs. | BRISI LY [of bniy xl, Sax.!] having 
They are fo call'd becauſe very ſhort, | or full of briftles. _ f 1 
' wri'ten without any preface or pream- | To BRIS'TLE. [bir rlian, Sax. ] to 5 
ble, by which they are diſtinguiſhed from | ere& the hairs on the pack like an en- 
Bulis which are large and always writ-raged boar. . 
ten on parchment, whereas briefs are RI SURE {in Blazonry] is in French 
Written on paper, and fealed with red | derived from briſer, F. to ak, becauſe 
wax, the ſeal of the fiſnerman or St. they ſeem to break the principal figure, 
Feter in a boat. 255 Iwhat the Eugliſh expreſs by differences, 
-. BRIEF'NESS {of örief or brevitè, F. and is us'd to diſtinguiſh between the 


brevis or brevitas, L.] brevity. | elder and the younger brothers and ba- 
_ -BRIE'ZE {Friſe Fr. brezza, Ital.] a | ftards in a coat of arms, as a label, half 
_ chilly or cool wind. | moon, Sc. 


BRI GAND, a highwaymen, a rob-| BRIT'TLENESS {of Bnixend, Sas. 
ber; alſo a vagabond. „ © aptneſs to break. #63 Ne 
” BRIULANT, glittering, ſparkling, | To give a BROAD Side [ Sea Language 
—righe, 23 Fr. 2 lis to diſcharge all the great guns that 
-BRIULANT' [with Horſemen] 2 briſk, | are on one fide of the ſhip at once. 
high mettled, ſtately horſe, that has a BROCK ET, Siſter a hind: of the 
= rais'd neck, a high motion, excellent | third year. 
| - __ -haunches, upon which heriſes tho'ne- | RBROCOLI, an Tralian plant of the 
= ver ſo little put on. „ | colly-flower kind. Ita. 
; _ -BRUMO {of geb D, Gr.) becauſe | BROGUE on the Tongue [prob. of the 
=. ſhe was believed to ſend nocturnal ter- riſh Brogues, a ſort of ſhoes, and at firſt 
rorsj a name of Hecate, ſo call'd from was applied moft uſually to them who 
the hideous ſhrieks ſhe is ſaid to have | are very tenacious of their Iriſh idioms, 
made when Mars, Apollo, or Mercury, | Sc. I is a defect incident to moſt foreign 
meeting her in the woods, would have | ers in pronouncing the Engliſh tongue 
raviſned her. lo or other acquired language, either with 
She is ſaid to have found out the uſe the accent, idiom, phraſe, or air of 
of herbs, but the ſearch ſhe made was | their own tongne. 
chiefly after ſuch herbs as were perni- | BROVDERER [mz brodeur, F.] an em- 
cious, and eſpecially the Aconitum or | broiderer. 5 
Wolfs-bane, with which ſhe poiſpn d her | BROKEN [of bnacan, Sax. to break] 
father Perſa, and ſo got the kingdom of | parted by breaking. 
. Colchas from him, theh ſhe married her | Pawn BROKERS, are ſich as lend 
uncle Alea, and had Circe by him, who | money to neceſſitouspeople upon pawns; 
delighted in miſchief, who likewiſe poi - alſo ſuch as buy and ſell old houſhold 
ſoned her father and ſucceeded in his do · goods are called brokers,  _- 
minions; ſhe alſo had another daughter | Stock BROKERS, are ſuch as buy and 
| Meadea, who applied what ſkill ſhe had | ſell ſhares of joint flocks of a company 
attain'd in herbs to the uſe and prefer- | or corporation for other perſons, 35 
vation of mankind.. See Hecate, | the Bank, South-Sea, Eaſt-India. com- 
 BRIMSTONE Hour, a plant. [pany; Se. „„ Fg 
BRIM'S TONY, dawb'd with, or of the | BRON'CHANT I in Blazoury] is 2 
(ſtone. I HFreneb term, and ſignifies ſurmounting 
BRIN DED. 2 variegated, or being | or appearing, as bronchant ſur le tout, is 
'* -BRIND'LED S of divers colours. | ſtanding out or ſhowing itſelf over all. 
RING UP {with Bricklayeri] to xaiſt As when an eſcutcheon 1s ſeme, or fires: 


6d 


/ 


bn 
re 
the 


8 ; "x 
þ 
1 5 BY 
4} > 7 


* 


2nd over therm à beaſt en — 
2 ſeems to cover ſo many of thoſe | 
things, that the gſcutcheon is ſuppofed 


to be ſtrewed with all over; but that 


they are hid by that other bearing 
which ſtands before hem. 
BRON'TES [of Hparrh, Gr. thunder] 


one of the Cyclops or Vulcan's journey- 
| —_ who made; thunderbolts for Fup?- 


"BRONT'IAS of Gpoyrh, Gr. - px ſort of 
ee ſtone, pda to fall by thun- 


ROT OL/OGY  { Bνον Nhe 
ni and xoy@- diſcourſe Er. 4 wins] 


"riſe or 077 ow, rie of thunder. 


BROOK-LIME {of — gar.] 
an herb. 
A BROTHEL {Bordel, P23 a brothel- 


- houſe. See Bordello. 


ao RES a ſociety of bre- 


thre 

BROUIL' LER [with Horſemen] «word 
uſed in the French _ academies, to 
ſignify that a horſe plunges, traverſes, 
and appears in diſorder, when he is put 
to any manage. 

BROW. Poſt [with Carpenters] an o- 
verthwart or croſs beam. 

BROWN'NESS {of Bnun, Sax. 1 the 
being of a brown colour. 

A BRU ISE {of bnyye, Sax] a con- 
tuſion. | 

BRUISE WORT, an herb. 

BRU'MAL [brumalis, LI pertaining 
ta winter. 

BRUMALIA {of Bruma, L. winter, 
or of Bromiut the name of Bacchus]a 
feaſt of Bacchus, celebrated by the Ro- 
mans for thirty days, beginning on the 
24th of November, and ending the 26th 
of December. 


 BRUN or BOURN Tof bnuna, Sax. a 
river or fountain ]intimates the place to 


be called from a river or fountain as 
Burn burn. 


pr BA fra: wood or ſmall 


' ſticks for fewel. 


BRU'TISHNESS rortalitir, L.] beaſt 
lineſs, inhumanity, ſavageneſs. 

BU'ABIN fin Tanguin] a certain tu- 
telar deity of buildings, whom the Indi- 


ans propitiate with ſacrifices, and e1lded | 


papers filled with magical 9 a 
which they burn before him. 
BUB (of bibere, L. Idrink. 


BUB'BL ING, a riſing or as i up 
in bubbles; alſo a chowitng: or cheat- d 


0 BL ES [in Commerce]. à name gi- 
ven to certain projects 
- one of e money on an, 
un 


edall evor with ane tiny eee Sieden sx 


- BUBBLES: {im PhyffekesÞ little count 
air, and formed on its ſurface upon the 


ing, or in its ſubſtance upon a vigo- 
rous inteſtine commotion af its parts. 


tutelar $ of greater cattle. 
BUCCANVERS': N is ſaid to be der 
BOU/CANIERS S ved from the in 


uſed to cut the priſoners taken in war 
in pieces, and lay them on hurdles of 
Brazil wood erected on fticks, with 
of ann underneath; and when ſo broiled or 
roaſted to eat them, and this manner of 


our Buccanters took their name, in that 
| they hunting dreſſed their meat after 
their manner. Certain pirates in the 
Meſt- Indies, free booters, rovers, that 
uſed at firſt to go a pirating on the 
Spanzards only; a iſo the ungovsrnable 
rabble of Jamaica. 

BUCE'PHALUS { of err an ox and 
xi the head, i. e. bulls head the 
horſe of Alexa nder the Great, ſo called 
on account of having the marł of a bull's 
. on his ſhoulder: When he had 

his ſaddle on and harneſs, he would fuf- 
fer none but Alexander to ride him, 


take him 
battle with Porus, he carried the king 
to a place'of ſafety: and immediz tely 


magnificent tomb for him, and foun 
a city in his memory 
phalia, i in the place where EE fi rſt fell, 


hoy, the capital of Pengab in Dag 
or Rauci, now a fine populous city. 
BUCKANNE ER. See Bucanners. 
- BUCKLER Thorn, an herb. 


time] propenſe or EVI to amour, 
amorous, wanton, 
BUCK'SOMN 
mour, Se. 
To BUC'GER [bougeronner, F. 1 to co· 
pulate with a beaſt: alſo with a man 
or woman after an unnatural manner. 


eopulates beaftlily. 
U'GLE [of Rocks: L. an nate) a a 
kind of wild ox, 


_ Regutar BU ILDING, is one 
plan is ſquare, its o poſite ſides are e- 


qual, and its parts diſpoſed by ſymmetry. 
in the year | 


Irreguldr BUILDING, that Which 1s 


| uot contained within __ and Pans = - 


addition of more of the fluid, as in rain- | 8 


BUBO NA [among the Romanzj the 3 


habitants of the Caribber iſlands, Who 


dreſſing was called Boucaning) Hence ; 


and would as it were kneel down to 
up, and being wounded in the 


FCC * 


dropt down dead. Alexander bullt 1 2/3 
calling it Buce< 


which is ſuppoſed to be now "led Zan b 


BUCK SOM [of bucca Car.] 2 9820 
deer, on account of their luſt in rutting 


„ propenſity to a- 7 


 BUG'GERER | bougre F. one who 
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BU GL Es, a ſort of glaſs beads, Bag . 
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Aut relation one to the other in the ele 
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by a narrow paſſage. ; 
Funk BUILDINGS- 


Jel lines; and whoſe. parts have not a 


not attached, or contigous to any other, 
or is encompaſſed with a ſquare, as the 
Monument, St. Faul's, cee. 

Engaged BUILDING, one compaſſed 
and has no front towards any ſtreet, or 
publick place, or communication but 


2 | + 
- Interred BUILDINGS 2 ſuch, the a- 
rea of which 
is below the level or ſurface of the 
place on which it ſtands, and of which 
the loweſt courſes of ſtone are hidden. 
BULBACEOUS [{bwlbacens,” L.] full 
of little round heads in the root. 
-- BULBS (with Foriſtt] the round ſpi 
red beards of flowers. Eh 
-- BUL/GED {ſpoken of a (þi/p} when ſhe 


| has ſtruck off ſome of her timber upon 


a rock or anchor, and ſprings a leak. 
To break BULK {Sea term] is to take 


but part of theſhip's cargo or lading out 


of the hold. | 
- BULK head afore {in a ſhip] a partiti- 


in the ſhip's head. | 
 BULKINESS [of buce, Sax.] bigneſs. 
BULL. jof Bulla L. a bubble, Sc.] an 


on between the fore caſtſe and grating 


inſtrument or writing, ſent from the 


tery of Rome, much the ſame as an 
letters patents, Sc. of ſecular] 
25>if they are letters of grace and 
avour, they have a lead hung to them 
on ſilk threads; if of juſtice and execu- 
tory on a ſilken cord. 9 


4 


LL or Balla Cena domini, a bull of 


ex communication and anathema read on 


Hay Thur ſday againſt all that the Papifts| 


4 Hereticks, after which the pope 
rows a torch as his thunder. "Thoſe 
crimes which are condemned by this 
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little: occaſſon; alſd one who attends 
ſtrumpets and night walkers, pretendi 


Latin i to be the huſband of any of them an 
Iuſulated BUILDING, one which is 8 


-threatning, in order to extort money 
from them, any perſon, that ſhall happen 
to be caught in their ſnares. 

To BUMBAS TE [of bum and bat, 
7. e. to beat] to beat or 5 

„ BUMBAST” wordt or. ftile, a high 
flown unintelligible way of expreſſion; 


Jargon. 


"BUMP, a riſing or ſwelling, à ſtand- 
os of a thing beyond the level ſur- 

ace. 
BUMICELLI (among the Africans] a 
ett of Mahomerans, ſaid to be great ſor- 
. Cer2rs, who pretend to fight againſt the 
devil, and frequently run about covered 
with bloodand bruiſes in a terrible fright. 
Sometimes tliey counterfeit a combat 
with him at noon- day, for the ſpace of 
two or three hours, and that in the pre. 
ſence of numbers of people, uſing darts, 
Javelins, and ſcimeters, Ge, laying about 
them in a deſperate manner, till they 
fall down on the ground, as oppreſſed 
by blows. And having refted a little, 
| recover their ſpirits and walk off. 

To BUNG; to ſtop with a bung. 


of doing a thing, Sc. 8 
The BUNT holds much lee ward wind 
(Sea term) i. e. the middle of the ſail 
hangs too much to leeward. 
BUOY'ANT [of boye, F.] buoying or 
bang rt z 
BUR, a broad ring of iron, behind 
the hand or the place made for the hand 
on the ſpears that were uſed by knights 
or eſquires formerly in tilting, which 
bur was brought to reſt when the tilter 
charged his ſpear, and ſerved there to 
ſecure it and make it more eaſy. 
BUR'DEN: [of Bourdon, F. a ſtaff or a 


bull are not to be abſolved by any but pipe in the form of a ſtaffj in ſome mu- 


. 0 | „ 
BULLATED {bullatus L.] garniſhed 
with ftuds. VVV 
BULL. FINCH, a bird. 

BULL Weed, an herb. 


other place where ſalt is boiled, 
BULLEN, ſtalks of hemp pilled. 


Kea ber RULU'LETS {inthe Art of War] 


bullets heated red hot in a forge, and 


then put into a piece of ordnance, that 


has had a good ſtopple or turf firſt ram. 


med don it, to be diſcharged into a 


beſieged town to fire the houſes, &c. 
_BUL RUSH [bull-nirc, Sax.] a plant. 

BULLY, a vapouring, hectoring fel- 
low, who pretends to be a champion 


BULL ARY, a ſalt houſe, ſalt pit, or 


ſical inſtruments the drone or the baſe, 
and the pipe that plays it; hence that 


part of a ſong that is repeated at the end 


ot every ſtanxa, is called the burden of 


BURDEN. {of a ſbip] ſo many ton 


| weight as ſhe will towor carry, in quan- 


tity, of goods. a „ 
BUR'DENSOMNESS {byn'vSenpom- 
nerFe, Sax.Jheavineſs, or troubleſom- 
neſs to bea. þ 
BUREAU? 2 bureau, F.] a cabinet 
BURO'E 8 cheſt of drawers or 
ſcrutore. for depoſiting papers of ac- 
counts; alſo a bouffet for ſetting plate, 
China-ware, Se. V 
BURG [of berg, Teut. a mountain] 


u ready to fight any one and upon any | 
. rio | 


ſignifies a city, town, caſtle or camp, be 


— — 


BUNG'LINGNESS, the: awkwardneſs 


. 
cauſe anciently towns wers built _ | 


hills. Hence, our hiftories inform us 
that the inhabitants have often removed 
their towns: from hills, on which they 
have been firſt built, into vallies, where 
they now ſtand, for. the better conveni- 
ency of water. Of which Salirbury, for: 
merly called: Saletburg, is a remarkable 
inſtance. VVV 
BUR'GONET {in Heraldry}. probably 
ſo called from the Burgundians wearing 
it. A fort of ſteel cap formerly worn 
by foot ſoldiers. in battle. F. ; 
BUR'GERSHIP 7 {buph-pcipe, Sax. 
BUR'GESSHIP he dignity or pri- 
vilege of a burger. | 
BHRGH Lbung, Sax. ] a borough, a 
large village, a commonalty; anciently 
a town having a wall or ſome encloſure 
about i WW -r 
BU'RIAL {of bynigien, Sax. ] a fune- 
ral ſolemnity or interment. 8 
BU'RYABLE {probably of .bynig- 
ne ye, Sax. | that may be fit vo be burt- 
ed. ears 


BU'RIN, a graver or engraving tool, 


BURLE'SE {of bᷣurleſco, Ital.] a 
BURLESQUE + kind of poetry, 
merely jocular, and bordering on ridi- 
cule, is a ſort of verſe proper for lam- 


dae it is a manner of ae 
1 lic 


arder to be acquired than that w 
is moſt harmenious and beautiful. The 
more the feet hobble in moſt places, the 
more perfect is the meaſure; as for har. 
mony, that is little minded in burleſ- 


qu, nt 7 IEP 
BURLESK ED, turned into burleſque. 


BURLINESS Ig. boor, likeneſs] big- 
neſs, lar ſs of body, So. 
BURN lin a Medicinal Senſe} a ſoluti- 


tion of the continuity of a body, made 


by the impreſſion of fire; alſo a mark 
remaining upon the thing burnt. 

A BURN Surgery] an impreſſion of 
fire made upon à part, in which there 


remains much heat with bliſters and 


ſometimes an eſcar, according as the 
fire has more or leſs eſſect. 

BURN (bunna, Sax. a river or foun. 
tain] at the beginningor end of a word, 
ſgnifies the place from a river or foun- 
tain, as Burnham. FF 

Thoruy BUR NET, a kind of ſhrub. 

BUR NING the dead. Tho the cuſ- 
tom of burying the dead was the moſt 
ancient, yet Fe of burning ſucceeded 
very early, and is ſaid to have been 
introduced by Hercules. And N 
that burning the dead was uſed*by the 
Greeks, in the time of the Trojan war. 
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To BURL, to dreſs cloths, as fullers 
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The philoſophers were divided in 
their opinions concerning burning: 
Thoſe who were of opinion, that hu- 


earth, or the four elements, were for 
having them buried or committed to 
the earth, But Heraclitut and his fol- 
lowers, imagining fire to be the firſt 
principle of all things, eſteemed burn 
ing as the moſt proper; for every one 


and the moſt agreeable to nature, ſo to 


be reduced to their firſt principle. 

Euſtachius aſſigned two reaſons why 
burning came to be of ſo general uſe in 
Greece, The firſt is, becauſe bodies 
were thought to be unclean after the 
departure of the ſoul, and therefore 
were purified by fire; and the ſecond, 
that the ſoul, being ſeparated from the 


berty to take its flight tg the heavenly: 
manijons. The of burning the 
bodies was thus; the y was placed 


upon the top of a pile, but was rarely 
burnt without company; for beſides the 
various animals they threw upon the 


urnt without a number of ſlaves and 
captives ; they alſo pouredinto the fire 
all ſorts of precious ointments and per- 
fumes; and they alſo covered the body” 
with the fat of beaſts, that it might con-* 
ſume the ſooner; for it wa Naked up- 
on as a ſingular bleſſiag to be quickly 
reduced to aſhes. " S662 FEST 

It was alſo the cuſtom to throw into 
the fire the arms of thoſe that were'ſol- 


man bodies were compounded of water, 


thought it the moſt reaſonaþle method, 
diſpoſe of bodies, as they might ſooneſt : 


groſs unactive matter, might be at li- 


pile, perſons of quality were ſeldom. _ 


diers, and the garments that the decea= - 


ſed had worn while living; and the A— 
thenzans were very prefule, in fo much 
that ſome of their law-givers were for- 
ced to reſtrain thein by ſevere penalties 
from defrauding the living by their li- 
berality to the dead. The funeral pile 
was commonly lighted by ſome of the 
deceaſed's neareſt relations, who made 
prayers and vows to the winds to aſſiſt 
the flame, that the body might quickly 
be reduced to aſhes. _ 1 Avg g 


officers, the ſoldiers with the reſt of the 
company made a ſolemn proceſſion three 


the pile was burning, the friends of the 
deceaſed perſon ftood by, pouring forth 
libations of wine, and calling upon the 


extinguiſhed the remains of the fire 


with wine, Which having done, hex 


— 


At the funerals of generals and great 


times round the pile, to expres; their 
reſpect to the deceaſed; during the time 


deceaſed. When the pile had burnt 
down and the flame had ceaſed, they 
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Break aſunder. 


collected the bones and aſhes. The 


bones: were ſometimes waſhed with | 


wine and anointed with oil. 25 
__ Fo diſtinguiſh the reliques of the bo- 
dy from thoſe” of the beaſts and men 
burnt with it, this was done by placing 


the body of the perſon in the middle ot 


the pile; whereas the men and the 
beaſts burnt with it, lay on the ſides. 
Theſe bones and aſhes thus collected, 


they put into urns, made either off 
wood, ſtone, earth, ſilver, or gold, ac- 


curding to the quality of the perſon de- 


BURNING of Women, it was the cuſ- 
tom aof the ancient Britains, that when 
any great man died [if their was any 
occaſion to be ſuſpicious as to the man- 


ner of his death} his relations made en. 


Juiry among his wives concerning it 
and if any of them were found 3 | 


| They were puniſhed with fire and other 


tor ments. | # 
BURNING {with any x ng is de- 


med to be the action of fire upon ſome 


pabulum or fuel, whereby the minute or 
very ſmall pat ts of it are torn from each 
other, put into a violent motion, and 


aſſuming the nature of fire itſelf, fly off 


in orbem, Kc. 

- BURNING, a name formerly given 
to an infectious diſeaſe, . in the 
ſſtews, by converſing with lewd women; 
ſuppoſed to be the ſame with that now 
Called the Pex. - 
BURNING Glaſ, a machine fo 
wrought, that the rays. of the ſun are 
co into a point, and by that 


maenans the force and eſſect of them are 
heightened to that degree, ſo as to burn 


ſuch objects as it is placed againſt. 
BUR REL Fly, an inſect. 


BURREL Shot [with Gunners] ſmall 


-- +, bullets, nails, ftones, pieces of old iron, 

Sc. put into caſes, to be diſcharged out 

[of the ordnance or murdering pieces; 
* caſe ſhort. Fo” | 


BUR SARS, youths in Scotland, ſent 
once à year as exhibitioners to the uni- 
verſities, by each preſbytery; by whom 


they are allowed at the rate of 1001. 


Sort for four years. 
J BURST [of 


BURT-WORT, an herb. 


der. 0 
BUSH'INESS 
being buſhy. 

BU'SINESS 
ployment, work, Sd. 
0 BUSS {bufs, 2 ſmall ſhip or ſea 
_ veſſel, uſed by the 
zing fiſhory. 


[buiſſon, F. a buſh) the 
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. »BUST. [6»ufo, Ital.] a term in ſculp- 
ture uſed for the figure or portrait of a 
mg in relicvo; 2 only the 

ad, ſhoulders and ſtomach, the arms 
ſceming to have been lopt off, uſually 
placed on a pedeftal. TP 
' BUST baſtum, L. ] a pyramid or pile 
of wood, whereon anciently the bodies 
of the dead were placed in order to be 


bolong- 


} " 


burn. | 
BUST AL [buftalir, L.] of, or 
raves or tombs. 


(FR . 
US TROPHE Cof /&; an ox, and 


5p5pn, Gr. a turning, g. d. the turning of 
oxen in ploughing ground] a. term uſed 
to expreſs a manner of writing of the 
ancient Romans, which was as it were 
in furrows, the firſt line began at the 


| left hand, and ended at the right, and 


the ſecond line began at the right, and 
Proceeded to the left, ſo that the whole 
bore a repreſentation to the furrows of 
Ploughed lan. IE 
 BUSTUA'RIF [among the Roman] 2 
Kind of gladiators who fought about the 
buſtum or funeral pile of a perſon de- 


1 gules 
' BUTCFER-RO 


bunpean, Sax.) to 


BURSTNEss, a being broken aſun- 


lof 'bypgun, Sax.] em- 


ceas'd in the ceremony of his obſoquies. 
BUTCHERS, this company was not 
incorporated till the ſg 
3d of king James I. 
then they were made 
a corporation by the 
name of maſter, war- 
dens, and cormonal- 
ty of the art and my 
ſtery of Butchers ; yet 
the fraternity is an- 505 
cient; their arms azure, two axes ſal- 
tirewiſe argent between three bulls 
heads cowped, attired or, a boars head 
| „ betwixt two garbes vert. 


iii nag 


| [boucherie, F.] a 
row of butchers-ſhops, ſhambles. 

BUT CFERLINESS, butcherly na- 
ture or action. 8 

BUT'LERSHIP [of bonteillier, F. Ithe 
27 8 - ON * pt, 

SE'CARL VD ſbutercanl, Sar. 
RUTE'SCARL © 4 Neale or and 
nr | 3 

To BUTT (buttare, Ital. botten, Du. 
bouter, 14 to puſh at or againſt with the 
horn, as bulls, goats, Sc. 

A BUTT [Sea word] the end of any 
— which Joins to another on the 
outfide of the ſhip under water. 
Broad BUT”'TOCK {of a ſhip} one 
built broad at the tranſums. 

Narrow BUTTOCK of a ſhip] one 
[boutonner F.] 0 faſ- 


To BUTTON 


built narrow at the tranſums. 
en Fit buttons. 
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bo 4 BUZ(ZING: ee enten, PT.) a 
1 ning meife tile that of bees. 

BIT (bi, Car. with; rede, which; als |- 
ſo whilſt, as by: da. 

BY the BI, privately. 

BI-BLOW,; 8 merry-begorten child, 
a baſta rd. 25 

BY-ENDS, keln ends or deſgns. 

BIZANTINE 4of Byzantium, i. e. 
. n ro oy: arr | 


nople, _ 


3 
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C 8 ue . EG C, e, Bugs 
liſh, are the third letters; and k, 
1 Greek, the tenth3-and 2, Hebrew, the 
4 of their reſpective alphabets. 

C lin Engliſh), before the vowels a, o 
and, u, is vr mare — ea or ns 
as cap. corpſe, cup, &. 

Clin Engliſh}, before e, i, ce, ie and 
y, is ſounded like 7; as cellar, ery; em 
creed, cieling, Cyprus. 

Clin Engliſh} 2 goes before 
k, when @ vowel . „and there 
is no conſenant before k; as back; beck, 
thick, lock, muck; but if a vowel follows 
k, the e is not ſer before it;; as Cake, 
peke, firike, firoke, duke. (4 

C [in the titles of books, inſcriptions | 
on tombs, er ftatues; c.] is an ab- 
breviation of centum, Latin, 100, 1 
g repeated for each hundred, as 0 | 


"When ie! Rands: before the 0 
a, o, u, it ſounds like k, but before ę and 
i like 7; the old grammarians were in- 
clined to throw away 9, and to uſe e 
and inſtead) of it, and — 5 French ſub- 
. qu inſtead of e, as in Folitigua, 


CAB'ALA D receiving of hap he 
received] a' traditional or — — 
ioctrine among the ancient Fes, 
which they ſay was delivered by word 
of mouth to Moſet, and by him to the 
fathers, and ſo tranſtnitted from gene- 
tation to generation; and at length 
about the time of their captivity in 
iylon, collected into à body called — 
Miſhnaoth, which, with the commen- 
aries' and gloſſes of their doctors and 
rabbies, compels the work called the 
Talmud, being ſeven volumes in Folio. 

CA BAA | (by Ebriſizans) is taken * 
the uſe or rather abuſe, which ma 
ins made of ſome part of the pa ages 


RUXEOUS: | Unbrencs,, 1. Jof or ike| ur 


{ ayd alſo the Hermencal ſcienc are comm. 
[primed or underſtood under t ne 
2 


"CABALISTS, Rabbins who furg the 


Cabala, particularly drawing gonſequen- 


| | ces from the combinations of particular 


words, letters and numbers; pretending 
from thence to diſcover future events, 
as well as to penetrate into the ſenſe of 
| many obſcure and (o them) difficult 
paſſages of ſcripture, 

he | Cabaliſts — a eoxlticnte' of 


invocations of ſpirits, and fa 
receive great light from them ;-theſe 
they pretend have been handed -down 
from generation to generation without 
the uſe of letters, they Dong! ſtrictly 
forbid to write them down 

They have alſo an artificial Cabale, 


| Ses Gemara, Notaricon and Fmura. 


CABALLINE aloe {of caballings, 84 
a coarſer ſort of aloes uſed i in medicines 


the winged horſe Pegaſur, who as he 
fer to mount Helicon, by a blow of his 

oof, eee e a great fountain to riſe out 
of rock, w. was thence called Hip- 
| Pocrene. This fountain was conſecra-- 
tod to Apollo and the Muſes';a 


it is, that it is feigned, that the poets 


drank of that water, to make their 


ee to be more admired and e 


i with Tailor, &e: Jac cant 
word us d t ſi a ing o 

ſtuff or other * inks left ue the 
making 


them. 
CABIRIA, feaſts held by & 


be. 
of the inand of Lemnos Greeks 


berg in 


called Cabire n. 

Fay mare CABLE: [with Sen e 
let it more out from the ſhip, that che 
boat that carries the anchor may the 
more eaũly drop it into the ſea. 

The CABLE ir well laid {Sea Term] 
ſignifies itis well w hr or made. 


eines to put more ou. 


Shot of a CABLE aun 
two cables ſpliced or — hor, 


8 Anabor CABLE of a. Sh is 


B lin J . 
Caller, * a er — 2. tao onde of * 


1299 45 e 


[24 ſcripture, and all all che 8 * 


U 


es, letters, 8 charms, e. 


names, which they Ait, with the ti- 


| tle of ſacred, and make u e of in their 


ney; they 
for horſes.. 

CABAL'LUS [according to the Poets] | 
thence 


any - garment, 9 555 by 


honour, of ſome Samet Rein; deities, 5 


Heer more CABLE {with — | 


3 —— — tot. 


ſhip's 17 en WAY 
CABL r length» {wich altri l ie | 

fathora. "0 — s A Ii N 

Q CABLE 
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that re filled up wieh pieces reſembling, 
Ade $2137 daun OOTY 19 ta LEI 
Cc, a nut about the ſize of a 
cummon alttiond; produce di by a tree 
in the ee the fruit is incloſed, 
in a pd the ze and figure of a cu- 
cumber, eonfathing from 10 bo 30 0rfr 40 
teetls Of ig/violerocolour and dry like 
acorns, efielvesvered with a rind, which 
being taken ff, it divides into five or 
ſix parts; in the middle of which is a 
Kernel with a tender bud, of Wich 
with the addltion of a wholſome drug 
cad Fantlin, is made the cake by us 
<alfdhocolate. e. 
Theſe trees growing in à very hot 
oll, and being tender, are planted un- 
der the ſhite of others which are cated 
their möcherr s. 825 
CACHINN TIN, a great and un- 
mea ſürabe HAußghter, , ̃ ; 

CAc ho, an aromatick drug, rec- 
kon'd among perfumes, called alſo Terra 
Faponibal it 9s 20 . TEOT CSI TRAN H 
To CACE [cacare, L] to eaſe! the 
n 4 IJ. b IRA 
CAC Ark, a" Prater, à tell- tale, a 
noiſy perſon; alſo a humordus word 
for acaportor W Il. 
_+ GACOLOGY*'{ of Lanze and 5 Ga 
een ng 


word an evil ſpeak ing 
95 CACOPHA/GY "[xax;2a3iz, Gr:] a de- 
vonn 88 
'. CACOPHY'XT- Ceacophyxia, L. of n 
bc And eben the pulſe, Gr. Ja bad pulſe? 
CACOPHRA'GY [with Phy/eczans\"am 
__ indifpoſitien of body, particularly in 
thoſe parts that convey the nouriſiment. 
8 e e ee — — — 
Debt the pulſè, Gr. Jan une pulſe, 
Ai TA A en ee. Ar: 
gumkuts propoſed between two perſons, 
that Wil ferve as well for the one as 
other j as, y, ought ro forgive him be cauſe 
be is. a child No, for that reaſon 
Tvoill beut him that he may be better here. 


Tesco TBC NI | [oacorechuis HAS 
ani and rex), Gr. art} à huftfur art 
pr mestio “nnn 
COT TOHE I with Agrologert iv. 
bad fotune j ce ſixth houſe of an affro- 
N 10 ical figure. Nor 120 wy 2204 gn 
| CACOSPIT XIA * [waroopyfiz; Gr.] a 
14 131 vw 94be9 32 Bee ai e sin DU we 
wu CRGOZELUM [a term uſed by Rhe. 
toric iam] When a: ſpeecli is faulty by 
impropriety of words, want of cohe- 
. ecncezredundaficy, obſcurity, S. 
CA DENCE {with Horſemen] is am e- 
aal meafhre or prsportion obſerved by 
* horſe in all his motions, when: he ig 
* 2 


e 


1 


4 1 F 


"I . A $M 6 


# * 


1 
hbroughly managed, and works: jiift; 


at gallop terra a terra, and the airs; 10 
regard to one another, that one tbe; 
not embrace or take in more ground 
than the other, and that the horſe ob- 
ſerves his ground regularlj | i 
C ADFENUE ig Darin is When the 
ſteps follow the notes and meaſutes of 
the muſich. 10 han AIG ATM 
> CADENCE:{with* Orators Þ When the 
ſounds end agreeably to the ear. 
CADENCE, in verſe and proſe, is for. 
med by the difference of time in pro- 
nouncing ; this is more diſtinguiſhable in 
the Greek and Latzh tongues, than in 
the living languages; but there can be 
no verſe where cadence does not ine, 
if there be any poetry without in: 
CAPENCE with ore] a certain 
meaſure of verſe; varying as the verſe 
/ wot 195 3g, 
8 CA'DENT Leadent, L.] falling down. 
CA DENT houſes [with Aftrologer:] 
are the third, ſixth, ninth, and twelfth 
of a ſcheme or figure of the *heavens; 
they being thoſe that are next from the 
whos ey 5 eee eee e 
CA Dl famong the Turi, &.] a ma- 
giſt rate, a ſort of juſtice of the peace. 
ADE ADELITE, a kind of Stoict 
ſect among the Mahometaur, who aſſeſt 
an extraordinary gravity in word and 
action. They avoid feaſfing and di ver- 
fion: © Thoſe of them that inhabit on 
the frontiers: of Hungary, &, agree in 
many thing with the Chriftians. They 
read the bible in the'Sclavonick” trayila- 
tion, as well as the Alcoran; and hold 
that Mahonier was the-holy! ſpirit, who 
deſcended on the apoſtles in the day of 


Peau. 4.18 20 S198. 
? 'CAD'MIA [#29 #1, Ero] a mineral 
whereof there are two natural 
and arrificiak © 5 2 1 0p 
Natura! CADMIA, is either that 
whicl contains metallick parts and is 
called Cobalt; or that which. contains 
none, ealled Lapin icalammarrs. © i: + 
1#r1 feral: OADMIA 5 prepared from 
copper in fürnaces, andis of five. ſorts, 
| The firſteis called Botrytir being in form 
of a: bunch of grapes ; che ſec ond Ori. 
emis, \ becauſe” it reſeinbies a fex ſnell; 
the third Plabetitʒ becauſeit thſembles 
aceruſt ; the fourth Caprillis,; and the 
fifth Culamiter, which hangs round iron 
rods with which they ſtir the copper in 
the furnace. log za 
+-CADMYTES; a precious ſtons having 
blue ſpecks amt. d mari we Sf + 


«42>? 
_— 


:2CAD'MUS {according 1 the: Poets] 
nor: 


vas the king of Theber;the ſon of e 


A: 


that his motions or times Have an equal 


1 N. 
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CA 
of the Phonicrans, and graudſon i round; hotding each others hands; in- 


ily er, king Yamicra ding « bande in- 

8 Epaphus, Jupiter having carried away ceſſantiy erying out. ha, I r didi. 

val Europa his: ſiſter his fa ther ſent him to ona of the names of God In the: mean 

bes many parts of the world to ſeek = Pages one of their number plays 7 _ 

ind widra commamt never td appear before ter — are atiow'd to quit r 
5 monaſtick li 


db. him, till he had found her. But Cadius and ma try, if they pleaſe; 
having made many 1 and | but upon condition of wearing black but? 
the not being able ro learnywhat was become |: tons on their garments to digi uiſn em. 


of of hery em to Drlß haf to conſult the | CADUCEUs, a ſtaff on white wand, 
[ oracle of Apolio; to know av hat was beſt | Which, heralds or ambaſſadors carried 
the tor him to db;andrecievid. his anſwer, A Went to treat pf peace. L. 
jt that, as ſome ſay, anzox, and, as others || 5G DUCEUS,' the wan or rod that 


M ſay a cow: ſhould: meet him, Which he ol gave 10 a change for 
o- vas to follow, and there ha ſhould build, [the ſeven-itringed hafp. The poets to 
in a city, and ſettle an habitation. - Accor this rod aſcribe the virtue of appeaſing 


in dingly an ox met him in à province of differences ;' and alſo to other proper 
be Creece, which Mas for that reaſon called ties, as conducting fauls to Heil, and de- 


ne, brrotta. + (Cadumns; in order to obtain the livering them from thence; and to cauſe 

8 alliſtance ot heaveniin the affair. of buil- and di urb ſleep. But as to ther firſt of 
LIN ing the city, doſigned to ſacrifice the ox its virtues. or properties, Mythoiagiis 
re to the goddeſs! Mine rvaz' and in order ifay, that!ye means no more than the 


thereto, he ſent his followeres to the power of eloquence, which ſatisfies the 
vn. next: fountain, called Dirce, to fetch ] mind, compoles the heart; and brings 
17 water, but a terrible dragon there ſur- men firſt tu reaſon, and then ta peace 
frh . prizing them, devoured them alive. CELONTOMT Anse of zones 


IS; Upon this the goddeſs Minervaadvis'd hollow; and g the mouth, Gr. J is * 
he Cadmus to ſlay the dragon, and having. when the word is as it were obſcure dor 1 
6 gotten the teeth out of his head, to o pent within the mouth, as in ara ve 
la- them in the earth. He did ſo, and ſe- and is heard in the xecefs::: 2 1949 4 Ke: | 


veral companies of armed men ſprung ; ! i CARU{LEOUS: fcuerslent, L.] of 2 
ck up, fell a fighting and deſtroy'd one ano- blue, azure colour; lixeithe fix. 
off ther all but five, which being left alive, CA URA fin Grerhiand Latin poe- 
nd aſſiſted Cadmus in building his city, and [ry | a figure when there remains an odd 
er- furniſhing it with inhabitants. ++ | ſyllable after a foot, and that ſyllable 2 


on The city they built Was in Bœotia, ends the word. The figure is neceſ- + 
in and called Thebes, where he reigned | :fary, that few verſes can be made to +108 
ey many years, and had ſeveral children run ſmooth without it, and it is four- 1520 
la- by his -wife Harmonia, Polydorus, Ino fold; Trionimeric; fur hemimerit, Heph- - bY, 
1d and Semele, the mother of Bacchus and [themimeris and Ennemimeris, 66 5 
ho Agave, who, being tranſported with] CATMACAM lin the Oriomanempire] f 
of fury» in the company of the Menades,:| a heutenant, an officer of gtear dignity, wo 
5 killed her on ſon Pentheut, who had:| of which there arè three? Qnelattends! i 
ral by his ſpeech diſcoversd a diſlike of the the Grand Siguior; another the Grand” 1 
al ceremonies of this god. cs 2 9 Vir ier „ And the third-as zovernour of” | = 
Cadmus is ſaid to have lived ta ſee all Conftantinople P 198 
"at his poſterity, fall into extreme miſery; || CAINIT ES fo called of wicked Cain] 1 
is and himſelf and wife were baniſhed into a ſect of Heretickt, in the Tecond Cem ury 55 
ins 1!!yria or Selavoma, where, according as à branch of the Gnaſt ic kR .. 1 
4's 'ney defired, they were transformed in: Some of their tenets were, tat the 177 
IM to ſerpents. way to obtain ſatvation was ro try all 168 
ts. Upian ſays, that Cadmu was but the | manner of things, and to indulge their 1 7 
rm cock of Agenor , kin of Tyre or Sidon, luſts by committing all kinds of wicked 1 
ri. who ran away from his prince, on ac- actions. They gave barbarous names * 
il; count of ſome ill deed, in company witk to a great number of Angels, to each 1 
les one Harmonia, à noted ſtrumpet; but of which they aſerib' d ſome particular . 
he yet laid the foundation of Thebes. + + ſin; and when they were going about | 165 
on. Herodotus ſays, that he brought 16 to do any wicked act, they invoked that 5M 
in letters into Greece, and taught the peo- er oerions Poway”. ded over it. mY 
£ ple the art of writing J They held: Cain; Corub, Dat han, . BY 
hg CADRUYTES, a kind of religious araong | biram, the Sodomitesy but eſpecially 7u: BD 
: the Mabomerans, who live a kind of mo dar in great aer AEIS-of his BA 
1 valtick life. On Friday nights they paſs | rreachery having occaſioned the death 3 

0 the greateſt part of the night in runging | of Jeſus Chriſt . . 

a 8 . A | OP 1 


AC A 


They are ſaid to have 
book 5 St. Paui s Arun to Hea - 
| wa, Jull of of mene pion ex- 

Ons. L 

: CAISSON. a covered waggon.or car- 
riage for prowlions pere nition er 
an armů. 

. | 

unnery] a 
wooden =: - 5 
cheſt, eon 
taining four 
or ſix combs 
7 

with;pow- 
x ak 


— 


PP 


N 7 ini 


cal 


2 — andy 
in — to blow up a work 
that the beſiegers are like to be maſters 
of. Thus after the bonnet has been 
blown up by the mine, they lodge a 
Caiſſon under the ruins: of it, and when 
the cnecay has made a lodgment there, 
they fire the Caiſſan by the help of a ſau 
ciſs, and blow up that poſt a ſeond time. 
CALA DE {with Horſemen] is the de- 


| — or W e of z riſing ma | 


ng a ſmall entrance up 
: 8 - a horſe is rid ſeveral times 
down, being put to a ſnort gallop, with 
tus fors- hams in the air, to make him 
learn to ply or bend his haunches; and 
for his ſtop upon the aids of the calves 


of the legs, the ſtay of the bridle and | 
8 


2 


caveſſon feaſonably: 
. CALAME'LANOUS, ſweet mercury. 
CAL AM INE, the ſame as Lapis Cala. 


mi nar ii. 


CALAMITOUSNESS, fulned of a- 


CALCINAT ION [of Flints, &cy is 
performed by heating them red hot, and 
then caſting them whilſt ſo into cold 
water or vinegar; which being done 
four or five times, they will be very 
friable and eaſily owdered. ; 

CALCINATION {of Lead] is per- 
formed by melti ing the lead in an ear- 
then pan ungla keeping it ſtirring 
over the fire with a ſpatula, till it is 
reduced into a powder. 

a CALCI NATION (of Tin] is perform · 
ed by putting the metal into a large ear- 
then pan unglazed in a great. fire, ſtir- 


Tg it from time to time for 36 hours, 


then takin 18 it off, and letting it cool. 
CALC A'TORT, a veſſel to calcine 


metals f ine 
f. Writers] is expreſs'd by this 


character 


aleo PHIST [of vf 


of x20 bras, and ep to 3 
40 engraver in 8 


d a1 


To CALCIN E (in Chymical 


5 


"ES 


tk CAL/CULL {Anatoney} little-ftones in 
the bladder and kidneys. 
orc — (celcubefr 10 foll of 


ravel. 
CALC LA'TORT; pertaining toal. 


culation 
4 CALEFACTORY cof caltfactus, Ly 


warming, heati 
CALE 10 TORINESS ſof calefadtio, 
Ln a being made hot. 


AL EN BAR I is derived of Calende, 


L. 7. e. the firſt days of every month] it 


is an annual book commonly called an 


Alnanack wherein the days of the month, 
the feſtivals, the ſign the 2 is in, the 


ſun's riſing and ſetting, the changing of 
the moon, Sc. are exhibited. 

There have been ſeveral correftions 
and reformations of the calendar, the 
firſt was made by Numa Pompilins, and 
this was afterwards much improv'd by 
Julius Ceſar, and thence was called the 
Julian account, which is ſtill retained 
in England and ſome other placds, _ 
1s we the Ola _—_— - 6 bw 

t was again reform pope re- 
gory XIII. — account he command- 
ed to be received, and it is in moſt Ro- 
man catholick countries, and is called the 
Gregorian calendar, and by us New Stile, 
and it now! aa ores eleven = before 
the old. 

To CALENDER [ calendri er, F.] to 
preſs, ſmooth, and fet a gloſs upon lin- 
nen, Sc. alſo the engine itſelf. 

CAL'ENDS {of , Gr. to call] the 
1 firſt days of every month among the 
Romans, who anciently counted their 
months by the motion of the moon; had 
a prieſt appointed; whoſe buſineſs it was 
to obſerve the times of the new moon, 
and when he had ſeen it, gave notice 
to the preſident over the ſacriſices, who 
called the people together, and declar- 
ed to them how they were to reckon 
the days until the None, pronouncing 
the word za five times, if the Nones 
happen'd on the fifth day, or ſeven times 
if they happened on the ſeventh day of 
the month. 


CALI'BRED{with Gunners] meaſured | 


with calibre compaſſes. 

CAL'IDUCTS {calidutus, L. 9 
canals to convey heat, diſpoſed along the 
walls of houſes and rooms, to convey 
heat to ſeveral remote parts of the 
houſe from one common furnace. 

CALI'GINOUSNESS, darkneſs, ful- 
neſs of obſcurity. 

CA LIH, the firſt eccleſiaſtical digni- 
ty among the Saracens, or the name of a 
ſoveraign dignity among the Mahome- 


Tax, veſted with abſolute power over 
2 8 8 / 


K.K. A.9 © 


1 


„ 


18 


the planks. 


ume or diameter of an 


_ CALLICRE'/AS 


CA 


every 
and lic 

eres [among the 5p Cas 
NA a name given 70 ſuch of them 
as communicate of the ſacraments in 
both kinds, and alſo to thoſe 'of the 
ſentiments of Caliætur. 

CAUXKIN Irons (with Shi, 4 N 

ſort of iron chizzels, hic are u 
drive the oakum, being well laid er 
with hot pitch, into- the ſeams between 


lwith cbt the 
bulk, thiekneſs, vo- 
round thing. 

e A arr Oy 1% 1 £6 
beauty, an the eye-brows,' Gr 
2 wennn ih which women uſe 
to make their eye-brows black, t to ren 
der them more beautiful. 11 

fam ac, 

CALEICRE'ON 5 |{xaruxptor Gr. 17 

with Auarom.] a glandulous' "Fabtance 


 CALLI'BER 7 
- CAL 'LIBRE $ 


in the meſentery, lying near the bot- | 


tom of the ſtomach: in à hog it is cal- 
led the Tweetbread, in beafts the burr, 
L. See Pancrearx. 


CAL'LIDNESS kenne, 'L] crafti- | 


neſs, cunningne 
CALLIL'OGY keaume 7a, L, of x- 
ia, Gr. J an elegancy of dition. 


thine, "relating boch ts religion || 


CA 
-- Alſo that the ri 
god work by 
Tith which — are contaminated, and 


that men ars juftified by faith. 
CAL'LQU 


ESS (callef Qs, 1 hard- 
nels; brawnineſs 


CALM'NESS lor celine, Fa anne. 
compoſure of mind. 1 241817 | 
CALOT TE, à eap or coifof hiaie: fg 
CALOTTTE . — Arabi tet j a 
round cavity or eſſure in form of 
2 cap, lathed and plaiſtered, to leſſen 
the riſing of a 9 — chape I, x 
which elſe would be too high for oder 
s'of the apartment. 
CAL'TROFS-{coltnazppe; Sue. aa. 
8 F. See Chauſſe-trapt. 
OA LQUING- with ainters) 
"CA'LKING S where the backſide 
of any deſign is covered with a black or 


or tre, other matter. 

—| CAUVARY{in Beraldry) 
as acroſs calvary, is ſet'on 
ſteps to repreſent: the croſs 

on which our Saviour fuſs 
5 fered on mount Calwary, ah 
here annexed.. - 
| CALVES. SNOUT, à kind of herb: 
AL VITY [catuitar, 121 baldneſs .of 


CALLIPPICK PERIOD, a ſeries of 76 | the head. 


years, invented by Catippus the mathe- 


matician, at the expiration of which he 
ſuppoſed the new and full moons to re- 


turn or fall again on the ſarne day of 
the ſolar year; but this has been found 
to be a miſtake for in 5 WIERS ears, they 
happen too late by one 

period commenc'd at the end of 7zne 
inthe gd year of the 112 Olympiad, which 
anſwers to the 419 of Nabonaſſar in the 
4384 of the Fl? 12 8 t 4724 of 
the world and 330 before the 5 155 of 


Chriſt, and the year 424 of the building 


year that 101 


of Rome, and in the ſame 
lexander and 


rius was 4 d y 7 
lain by Be 
CALVI 18M, the doctrine or prin- | 


ciples of John Calvin and his adherents, |! 


who hold that Predefiination and repro- 
bation we! tor or before the prefci- | 
ence or foreknowledge of good or evil 
works, and that they do de merely 


upon the will of God, without any re- 


dard to the merits of mankind- 


They likewiſe maintain that God | 


zives to thoſe whom he has predeftinar- 
ed a faith which they cannot loſe, a ne- 
ceſſitating 3: her which takes away the 
freedom of will, and that he imputes no 
in to thoſe that are thus predeſtinated 
or ban 


ſe day; this | j 


q CAL'UMET, or. Pipe of Pence ramong 
the Virgina Indians) is 
nee Mont made of 

black, or white mar- 
ble; the head is finely po- 
=o! liſhed, and the quilt which is 
a commonly two foot and 2 
half long, is made of a pret< 
tj ſtrong reed or cane, adorn- 
dad with [feathers of all c 


womens hair: They tye to 
it two wings of the moſt cu 
rious birds they can find, 

Which makes their calumet 

i ceihing reſemble Mercury's wand. 
This pipe is @ paſs and ſaſe- conduct a- 
mong the allies j of the nation who has 
given it, and in all embaſſies the am 
baſſador carries it as the ' ſymbol of 
peace; and they are generally perſnad< 
ed that a great misfortune would befall 
them if they violated the publick an 
of the calumet,” | 
All their enterpriſes, declarations 'of 
war, or conclufions of peace, as well 
as all the reſt of their ceremonies, are 
confirmed with this Calumet; they os 
that pipe with the beſt tobacco they 
have, and then preſent it to thoſe wi 


. r 
. 
» 


whom they have c cluded * ous 
| Affair, 


cannot de un = 
reaſon of originai ſn 


red colour, and the ſtrokes or lines ars 
t raced through on a copper * walls 


- Jours, interlaid wich locks of 


| © A 
mit, -and.then ſinoke out of the fare 
2 "after: them Porte ver hien Boe 


tot :CAE'UMNY- {called: hy the Geeks 
Stach, whence comes the Lutin Din 
bolus, and Devil. 7 lib, me father 
of all calumny} bentun deity) in 
.honour of 9 built“ 1 r0 
Lucian tells us, that ec, o 
cuſed by a painter fors race 
— having deairgdhimifelt 
F rs Ptolemy, to make him 
'amends; gave him 100 talents, and de- 
lvered: his accuſer.amto hishands to do 
what he pleaſed with him: Upon this, 
Apelles, to be eee on Calunmy, 
painted à prince with large ears ſitting 
upon a throne, with Suſpicion and I= 
norance near him; the prince ſitting 
thus id ſtate, and reaching forth his 
hand a great way off to Calaniny, winch 
n face very bright 
ſpatkling, with extraordinary 
- gta and incitenents,;and:zdvancing 
towards the prince, holding a torch in 
her left hand, and by her right drag- 
| an innocent young man by the 
= he holding up — to heaven 
and imploring aid. Before Calumny was 
painted Envy, with a pale countenance 
andfuinting eyes, Which ſerded to ſet 
_ if (Calumny, and make her appear, the þ 
more acceptable. After her comes Re- 


auce, repreſentet hy. Me fgure of a 


ca 


| ens ve eſd call.the One when 
they find it preparing another colour, 
9-: 92 a ſocond ſtonaq a ſtone dm which 

is found 1 5 figures and kenma⸗ 


ow, Ry SO Baſfo, Relievs's are 
3 xproſled by ach ſo; painters 
cal Such paanrngs in ba there is but 
ne colour, à 100 ere the lights and 
macken are nage on A gru⁰ of gold 
or TOR 1 
CA Ep. of omen, 4. F 
110 erl; a CL IAm- 

5 lo, a "iq LET. 

80 nion. n neee 

885 Lane uf, L. of . 
Gr. J A ſtrong beat fit only for bearing 


burthens, Which they are 55 87e be a- 


ble to carry (ſax of them) 7.0r.8-hun- 
ſd oy weight 9856 alf ; 158 : ſome pf them 
ave 2 bunches on their backs like a 
Fe > by are fit, both as being ridden 
by men o Carr yg burthensz ther are 
allo, & third ſort of theſe which, [a 
Drone: er and FRges than cheſe, called 
-omeadart eg, uſed wo the UNIT Wen of 


it is u 185. ſoon as. one is foaled, totie 


ady in a mourning habit, with her gar 
ments rent, and turning her head to- 
wards a figure reſemblang Truth, Te 
my forrow and ſhame. ' 

his picture Apelles the b to. Prolemy 
dit was eſteemed: * piece i in 

e whole word. 

The moral of this re: is, that Ca: 
Irouny worries and aſſticts Innocence, 
which by means of a fooliſh or malici- 

ag Credglity, proceeding from Ignorance 
or Suſpicion is received. The C. alum- 
=zator dreſſes up, and orders all things 
by the aſſiſtance of Impoſture, and by 
Mattery inſinuates himſelf into the good 
opinion of the hearer; but Traub ap- 
pea ring ſooner or later, diſcovers. the 
malice. of Faiſþ»od, and ſo there is 

i nothing left to Calumny for ber Jobonr, | 
but a bitter repentance. + | 

A chalk, burnt lime, mortar. 


LX iin Chymical Writers) hs 1 


s$'d by this character C 
F"CALX in Chymiſfryj a kind of aſhes, 
or tine friable powder, which remains 
of metals, minerals, Sc. after they 
have undergone the violence of the fire 
for a long time, and have loft all their 


es. +» X 
e Lol Tamech ia, with the 


his 4 fe ecke Xo 4h belly, to. lay a car- 
551 on Fs AndRonesc ont 1C gears 
of it 12 b from riling for 


in order, to Ae Mi Junta fg dle and 


© Rok, are large and ſolid, but 
not harg.. 99 — ſpring of the year they 
ſhed t rh ara pod ES . 
quite naked, . time they 
are Myc Nee by flies, to remedy 
Ae AE belabour. 4 Lag bodies, dreli: 
ing them with a (witch inſtead of a cur- 
ry comb, and, duſt their Bides, as we 
do car pets z, 1 ins tra vel the drivers 
follow 95 whiſt and voging: 8 
CAMEL [| Hierogly e was uſed to 
intimate filal reverence, becauſe it has 
that reſpect tor for its parents, that it 
refuſes copulation with them: It is alſo 
uſed to ſigni 10 a rich man and a, good 
ſubject, chat ſubmits to the command of 
his ſuperiar, - being an ma ery 
ſtron 77859 0 and docile, iy A 
CAME'LEON {of Xa, or 260 


on the ground, and de à lion, Gr.] a 


little creature reſembling a lizard; but 
that the head of it is bigger or broader, 
it is a quadrupede, having on each foot 
three toes; and à lang ta Fo by) Which i 


by its feet. It frequents the racks, ive 


will faſten it ſelf upon trees, as 


upon 


Hons 
e 2 ;derine itof x: baja, 


Idier;, an inti- 


10 
1 15 fog eee Yeo Rkcatt, | 


20 days, - 


I we 6 ws 


. 2 MR * — — 2 


— — 
e 


b 
c 


CA 9 * 
upon? ies; gnats, Se. and. eggs; amen eſts and 
the common beloung bilierindn ows in FOR \undance.,, da bk 

"CAM ORATED — 4 11 


grey, burifit hs exgoſtit ro tha fun or ſet | Cn 
e Heinis 


upon other colours, ſoma Nartsof the 
ſkin change their ae een 


manner, [ene ii FA f or batchelor' s-button. 
CAMELYNE camel inuei af or be. 10 CAM 477775 [in ancient cus 
longing to a camel. 


roms} an anni- 


e ne of our anceſtors. on 


CAMBL\s HAT, a ſ nof ſweetsfnel- | = 
ling ee in the. Eaten Coun- N confede rated toge - i 
tries. | iber to Ns agar 55 = 

"CAMELOP 4R'DALIS/ ee reigners and all enemies, 5: 

CAMDLOPAR'DUS-+ & d, of A'NALof.a Larmicr| lin e 9 
«x unh. a carnel, and * 44 a pan- the hollow platfond or ſoffit of a cor=. 
the, Ar. J a beaſt that has the, ſhape:of | Nice which.-makes: the 2 
3 camely and is yg Ig eee ch _ | 

5 Ei ALL of the. Folute. [Archir.y 

CARAT ED anale, 1.4 vault lis the face of the e 

ed, cieled, arched. | by a liſt in the gonis capital. 


I- 16, 
rs made of;copper,1 convenient: Er. to encompaſs or, pale. 4K bes 
'S, and about 3 or 5. high, and being. * thier 0 the Civil Law, i is an at i 
ad raiſed on * — may be kin- | whereby. a perſon conſents, that * 15 
fs dled — and on che cover or 1 act be rendred nult and 6B. TY 
ut lid of it · are le es to hoid fire Ald. 991 AN CER, a crab fiſn. a 17 
ey CAMPANOL OG [ of campara;- 23 CANCER wich Aftrondm. Jone of th —_- 
Ne bell and. a7 - 4 diſcourſe]: a. trestiſo: twelve ſigns, of the zodiack, e 3 
by concerning the .ringing of bell ſun enters 'in the month of 1 ; the - wp 
dy CAMPECHIO Wood, a fartof wood 0 abet B and f it with Aſtrolagers &. Vo 00 
ll. called from Campeachꝭ in America the this N reſented on the cel BE 
ar- place of its .growth;,commpnly.called; ial e ANGER. or gure of a crab-fiſh. <_ 4 
ve log-wogds. uſed by dyers; the heart of 15 or Aſe Tell ea Preſepe, Can- in 
IS the tree is that only which is uſed, it is 17 bs * to a bes A Among = 1 
ou at firſt. af Keen i os after wards the ſtars by the good offs 2s of June, *Y b 1 
to turns, black, and if ſteepad . cauſe when Hercules had conquered 9 
As 52 it-ſq, ſtrong A Dore of that co dra and was aſſiſted by 1olaus, 1" a> 

it jour, that it . ead-of ink ; | alone l-apis our: 'of the lake, bir 

Iſo it is very Weighty, burns recly.ang pro. 47 '6n che foot, as Pa nyaftr retates in 

od duces a clear ky i flame. . Heraclea. But uno doing A e great * 

of CASES RIAN . : 25 honour,” put Him into the md of” 

ry longing oa plain field or chaàmpior the twelye 80 „There are. in this” 

* country. | conſtellanon” e ve ſtars which tlie 

5  CAM'PHOR:;.. {-camphora;: Fi . Greeks call T u, 7. e. aſſes, which*Bacebus” 

] a CAMFHIRE -- LE or; 80 . a placed among the mars; they have alſo 
ut tree alles Capyr, mou Anut- wo 6h to them Preſepe, i. S "the 
er, tree, that grows ol beat e 
got 155 1 ſea in 2 YR nd | e. of. CANCER Tok 
it the illand ee 8 b Ju 1 ra ms ry 8 line i Al. 
as W rgeneſs: chan hundre o the 
ves ww fad Wan bee of. it. Thi er of ws Th the the fm p 


CAMERA. OBSCURA. Fes eee & Sepia C'ULATED: . 


room darken d every Where, but only 
at one little hole, in which a glaſs is 
fixed to convey the rays of obje to a 


Lg channolieg”” made like a pipe or 
ue ne called of cancy dogs, 


frame of haper or white cloth behind it. becauſ e7 man s were found in it 
CAMES — Glajiers} the ſmall en- when firſt IS: — Igands in the, 
der rods of caſt lead, of which they make | Aclantzck 2 1 7 call'd the For- | 
their miled lead tor joining the ane 6 Hands from 1 wh NCE. comes the, 
or Dr 7 3 5 — wo off: Canary 1 Bird 1 al 
prob; of zambelot, term 8 An exgellent my 

uſed in the Levant for ſtuff made * goat's binds 1 a groon colour, my Hel 1 

hair] a ſort of ſtuſſ made of camel 's hair, in = no where elfe. | 


lilks, Sc. mix'd. 
: CAMPAIGN ny ON portable oven 


ANARY & A | 
15 e bY Gol, (ſome derive fo. 7 | I J 


An Herb. 


— = «.. 


jͤͤrſt about the bigneſs of a pea, cauſing 


mm une, e ob A 
is called the N tropi 
Noerated — 9. On 2 
is a _ when it has 1 ö 
| ve one, T has been — 9— 
pened. 
Blind CANCER e Mean 
- Latene CANCER > is a ©primative 
- Ocente CANCER 2 cancer, before 
it is large and opened, which 1s 


one that comes of itſelf, and r at 


—5 1 continual and pricking 
5 CANCERATE tber, LJ 


to ſpread abroad cancerouſly, L. 
N CERA TION, a ſpreading abroad 


canicero 
NeGvowres tof cancer, 1.3 


the cancerated | 
| ens Ne, L.] ſincere or 
upright, favourable, kind, courteous ; 


free, © 1 
ee {of candrdus, L can 


AN E [eandeta L. J a long roll or 
. „ee 5 of tallow „Wax, Se. for 


85 3 
oy 118 "Mexander, a kind st herb. 
Se [of Genoz) for ſilk is 9 palms, 
100 of which make 26 yards Engliſh. 
CANE [of nt 9 85 linen and wool- 
len, is 10 palms, w ch make 2, 7-8 


1 705 Leghorn) PIN braces: which 
make '2" ells Engliſh, and 8 braces is 3 
yards Eneliſh. 


CANE Jof Marſeilles] is 2 yards and | 


f 
CANE bee Meſſina] is 2 yards and half 


ANE [of Rome} contains 8' palms, 
and ANE Co 81 elis and half Eugliſh. 


ANEPHO'. of 1.1 a 
* maid who * f cam. facrifi- 


8 bore-a baſket, wherein was con- 
2 F $i the ſa- 


TC ANEPHORY A Laabeepia, Gr.] 
ceremony among the Ar enjanr, 0 ich. 
mads part of a feſtival, which tlie maids 
celebrated on the eve of their marriage 


LA'RES DIES N ith Afbrono- 


days, commonl 
5 55 a 22 "are da 2 


Dh canioulares, 

the dog-ftar riſes and ſets with the ſun: 
during whe _ the Le 1s ry. 
and hot: og-days begin à 
the 24th of uly, and end the. DS 0 of 


CA'N IFORM. [enniformi, L. 


and the other _—_— 


pe hs Ka Fire # the ſtory of which in * 


C A 


g people call d C 5 
CANNABA'C nee, IL. 
CANNABITLNR 538 . 
Of xarrdGim®r, Gr.] of — or hempen. 
CANN {in Anatomy] the two foffil 
> mags the leg, viz. the t tibia and fi- 
* 85 | 
"CAN'NIST 7 7 Tra: { caniftrum, 
CANISTER Ja Juantity of tex 
from 75 to ioo pound wei 

Tea CANNISTER, a 
filver, tin, Sc. to Bold tea. 

CAN'NON [canon, F.] a piece of ord. 
nance, or great gun. The firſt that 
was uſed was on the coaſt of Denmark, 
in the year 1304, and afterwards be- 
| came common in the wars between the 
Genoeſe and the Venetiant, in the year 
1 1380; and in 1386 were uſed in England, 
tho firſt being diſcharged at the fiege of 
 Barwick, 

CANOE; a little veſſel or boat uſed 
b the Indians,, made all of one piece of 

e trunk of a tree hollowed. + 

Paſcal CAN'ON, a table of the mo- 
vuable feaſts, ſhewing the 4 of Eafter, 


upon it 


for a cycle of 1 
: NOW (Ty 8 is the 


Natural CAN 


canon of ſines, tangents _ greg Tv 


ken together. 
Artificial CANON,” is the canon of 


artificial fines, tan ents, Ge. 10 e, co- 


ſines, cotangents, Sc. 
CANON {canonenr, L. catomifts, . 
a profeſfor or doctor of the canon law. 
CAN'ONESS with the Romani/tr] 2 
maid who enjoys a prebead, — by 
the foundation for maids, without be- 


make any vows. 
CANONS Regular, are canons heks 
fill ive in community, and who, to 


the practiſe of their rules, nave added 
the profeſſion-of vows. 

CANONS Sceular, are Myeeahons, 
ſueh among the laity as out of honour 
and ref} 
ſome chapters of canons.” 

CANONRT, the benefice era 6r n 
ply'd by a canon. 5 

CANOYPUS,a fabulous 80 ofthe E 
mm, much adored by the common 


Poo 

CANOPUS, was che pilot of Ohr: 
ſttip whoſe ſoul after his death is ſaid 
to Have migrated into che ficed far of 
that name, which is one of the firſt 
N bur not viſible in Europe. 
This god became famous for the vi 
ry obrain'd by him over the Chaldean 


the a og. 


CANE Heath, i. e. r 


tall veſſel of | 


ing obliged to tonne che world, or 


Have been admitted into | 


* 


ing able to reſiſt the force of fire; till 


ſerib'd, without arms, and having ſcarce 


W 9 n * * . 
1 Ie : 2 n r — W 
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this. The - Chaldeans: carried about ! 
their god to combat with thoſe of other 
provinces, all which it eaſily overcame 
and deftray'd, none of their images be- 


at length the prieſt of Canopus devis d 
this artifice; he took an earthen water 
pot full of holes, which he ftopped up 
with wax, and having filled it, painted 
it over, and plac'd the head of an old 
image upon it, and produc'd it as a god. 
In bs conflict the wax being ſoon mel- 
ted, the water ruſned out at the holes 
and quickly exti e fir: 
memory of this victory Cavopus is uſu- 
ally repreſented in the manner juſt de- 
any feet to be ſeen. oY 51 
CANO'ROUSNESS {of canorus, L. I 
loudneſs, ſhrilneſs. WERE wb | 
To.CANT {with Carpenters] is uſed 
for M turn, as when a piece of timber 
comes the wrong way, they ſay cant it, 
i. e. turn it about. Gs 
CANTALI VER Cornice, is a cornice 
with cantalivers or modilions under it. 
CANTAR' lin Arabia] is 15 fracel- 
loes every fracelloe being 25 pounds 12 
ounces. N Te II 
CANTAR {at Conſtantinople} is 120 
pound 79 © 4+ 5 | | 
CANTAR lat Meſſina) about 127 
pound Engl. BAYS | | 
CANTAR {in Spain] wine meaſure, 
is about 2 gallons. | 3 | 
CANTAR {in Turkey.in Aſia] 190 ro- 
telloes, about 418 pounds averdupoize. 
CANTAR lat Tunis} 114 pound. 

To CANTO, a diviſion in an heroick 
poem, like books er chapters in proſe. 
CANTO {in Muſick} a ſong or the 

treble part of it. : read 
CANTON lin Heraldry] 
ſignifies a corner, F. and is 
one of the nine ordinaries, 
and of great eſteem, and is 
expreſſed as in the eſcut- 
cheon here annexed. 
CANTO NED lin Architecture] is 
when the corner of a building is adorn - 
ed with a pilaſter, an angular column, 
ruftick quoins, or any thing that pro- 
kits beyond the naked of a wall. 
CANTONE'E {Heraldry} is uſed by 
the French, to expreſs the poſition of 
ſuch things as are borne with a croſs, 
Gc. between them. 
CANTOS {in Muſick} is the counter 
tenor. | | Lo. 
CAN'VASS . {among the French] is a 
word, uſed to ſignify the model or firſt 
words, whereona piece of muſick or air 


iſh'd the fire. In | 


8 „ 4 EN 
: * 5 * 
C1 * Y 


. .CANU!TUS,. is. ſaid by ſome writers 
to be the greateſt king that England &- 
ver had, being king of all 


The CAP, was anciently-a ſymbol of 
liberty, for when the Romans made 
their flaves freemen they gave them 
a cap. And the Jews in Italy are ob- 
lig d to wear a yellow cap, for diſtinc- 
moms and at Lucca one of an orange co- 
our. | | 


ty, for when the cap is given to ſtu- 
dents, they are no longer under the 
rod of their ſuperiors. 

The CAP, is alſo made a mark of in- 
famy, and bankrupts in France are for 
ever after their failure oblig d to wear 


a green cap. WEILL, 
.+ To CAP {Sea Term] uſed of a ſhip, in 


currents. . - 
- CA'P ABLENESS-[c apacitar, L.] abi- 
lity, ſufficiency, ſkill, reach of wit. | 


lar — to nee 1 
(in a Logical Senſe] an 

aptitude, faculty or diſpole ; 

or hold any thing. 

CAPE II. e. J a judicial writ ro- 

lating to plea of lands or tenements, 


Petir-cape, both which take hold of 
things immoveable, and differ chiefly-in 
this, that Grand-cape lies before a 
pearance, and Petit-cape after it. 5 
goat, a miſchievous creature, or of ca- 
pio, L. to take] a privateer or pirate ſhip, 
A CAPER {of caper, L. a goat, a fris- 

leap in 3 | gab £4 

.To CA'PER [of caprifſare, L.] to cur 
a 28 to leap, briſſly, high and wan 
tonly. | = 

CA PERAT ED [caperatat, L.] wrink- 
led like a goat's horn. 2 


ficer or grand-maſter of the gates of 
the Seraglio, is the firſt dignity among 
the white Eunuchs; and no body is per- 
mitted to go either into or out of the 
Grand Signiors apartments without his 
leave. He 


ments; but is not permitted to go far- 
ther than the door; it is likewiſe his 


dience. 


is compoſed and given to a poet to re- 
gulate and compleat. 4 


. 


\ 


| neland 3 
Scotland, Denmark, Swoden and Norway. 


CA (in Univerſities] intimates liber- 


the trials of the running or ſetting of 
| CAPA'CIOUSNESS. [of capacitar, L. 
nee 


and is of two ſorts, viz. Grand cape and 


A CA'PER {probably of caper, L. a 


ky creature} an agile or briſk and high 


CAPYAGA (among the Turk] an of- 


is always near his perſon, 
and has the privilege to wear the tur- 
ban in the Seraglio, and to go 'every _ 
where on horſeback. He attends ' the 
Grand Signior to the Sultana's apart= 


office to introduce embaſſadors to au- 3 
CAPIL'LAMENTS of the Nerves, are 
R . 


- 


Eg 


the fnefilaments or fibres, Whereatthe| 
nerves are:compoſetL?- oo oo 5 
. CAPIL/L ARINESS lof capiliaris,” L. 
capillalre, E.] hairineſs, likeneſs to harrs. 

- , CAPIL'LARY Icapillaris, L. pertain- 
ing to, or like hair. MITT} 
CAPILLARY Tuber (in Phyſicks] are 
little pipes, whoſe canals are the nar- 


.roweft that poſſibly can be, or ſuch' | 


whoſe diameter does not excced that of 
a common hair. 22 
CAFISTRATED I capiftratus, L.] 
muzzled, bridlet. + 
CAPITAL Lise {in Fortiſication] is a 
right line drawn from the angle of the 

olygon to the point of the baſtion, or 


rom the point of the baſtion to the 


middle of the gorge. 53 44> 25 13 4% | 
CAPITAL Letters {with Printers] 271 
c. 


„ 


the initial letters, wherewith titles, c. 
are compoſed, and all periods, veries, 
Sc. cammence; all proper names of 


_ Pexſons, places, terms of arts, ſciences 


and dignities begin. . 
CAPITAL [in Arehitecture] is a prin- 
cipal and effenrial part of an order ef 
columns or pilaſters; and is different in 
diſſerent orders, and is that which 
chiefly diſtinguiſhes and character iſes 
the orders. 1 
e Corintbian CAPITAL, is much 
the richeſt, it has no Ovolo, and its 
- abacus is very different from thoſe of 
the Dorick,” Totick and 7 — It has 
its faces circular, hollowed inwards, ha - 
ving a roſe in the middle of cach ſweep. 
It has only a brim, and a 'vaſe inſtead 
of an ovolo and-annulets; the neck be- 
ing much lengthen d and inrick d with 
a double row of eight leaves in each, 
bending their heads downwards, ſmall 
ſtalks ariſing between, from whence 
the volutes N but they reſemble 
not thoſe of the Ionick capital, which 
are 16 in this inſtead of 4 in the Ionick, 
on each ſide 4 under the 4 horns of the 
abicus, where the 4 volutes meet in a 
ſmall leaf, which turns backwards to- 
wards the corner of the abacut. Theſe 
leaves are divided, each making three 
ranges of leſſer leaves, whereof they 
are compoſed; again each leſſer leaf is 
ſometimes parted into three called lau- 
rel leaves, but generally into 5 called 
olive leaves. The middle leaf, which 
bends down, is parted into eleven. In 
the middle, over the leaves, is a flow- 
er, ſhooting out between the ſtems and 
volutes like the roſe in the abacus. 
The height of this capital is two 2-3ds 


modules, and its projecture one 2-8ths. 


The Tuſcan CAPITAL, is the moſt 
ſimple and unadorn'd, ;* Its' members or | 


| 
«+ ; 


ef) $4; 
— 
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parts ate no more than three; an aba. 


cut, and under this an ovolo or quar- 


collarine. 


ter round, and under that a neck or 
Compęoſite CAPITAL, takes its name 


from. its being compoſed of members 
borrowed from the capitals of other eo 


lumns. THY TS {1 | 
From the Dorick, it takes a quarter- 
round or ovolo; from the Jonick, an 
aſtragal under this, together with vo. 
lutes or ſcrolls; from the Corinthian, a 
double row of leaves, and in moſt other 
things reſembles the Corinthian, gene- 
rally conſiſting of the lame members 
and the ſame proportion 
There is a flower in the middle of the 
abacus, and leaves which run upward; 
under the horns, as in the Corinthian, 
It has flowers inſtead of ſtalks in the 
Coriuthian, lying cloſe to the vaſe or 
bell, which twift theraſelves round to- 
wards the middle of the face of the ca- 
pital, is two modules 1-zd, and its pro- 
jecture one module 2-3ds, as in the Co- 


rinthian. 


The. Dorick CAPITAL, beſides. an «- | 


bacus and an ovola, and a neck in com- 
mon with the Tuſcan, has 3 annulets 


or little ſquare members .anderneath 


the oi, inſtead of the aſtragal in the 
Tuſcan, and over the abacuy, a talon, 
cima or ogee with a fillet. The height 
of this capital is one module, and its 
projecture 37 minutes and an half. 
The lonick CAPITAL, is compoſed of 
three parts, an abacus which conſiſts of 
an ogee and a fillet; and under this a 
rind which produces the volutes or 
ſcrolls, which is the moſt eſſential part 
of this capital. The aftragal, which is 
under that ov, belongs to the fhaft, 
and the middle part is called a rind or 
bark, becauſe of its bearing ſome re- 
ſemblance to the bark of a tree laid on 
a vaſe, the brim. of which is repre- 
ſented by the ovolo, and ſeems to have 
been ſnrunk up in drying, and to have 
twiſted into the volutes; the ovolo is 
adorn'd with eggs ſo called from their 
oval form. The height of this capital 
ſome reckon 18 minutes, its e 
one madule 7 io has. 
Angular CAPITAL lia Architecture 
is that which bears the return of the 
entablature at the corner of à projec- 
ture of a frontiſpiece. = 
CAPITAL f 'a Ballufter fin Arcti- 
tecture] that part that crowns. the 
balluſter, ſomething reſembling the Jo- 
nen capitalss. „ 
CAPITAL of a Triglyph [Architecture] 


a. latband over the triglyp. 
| N 175 8 ' . CAPL 


victory, and ſpoils of the nations which 


; Fo 4 


of a N che. 1 a 
ul s over. A pee | 
niche covering a ſtatue... +/ 1 W, repreſented on globes in the 


CAPITA 
fort of 1i 


CAPITAL Stock, (in pom Ke, Ji 
the ſtock or fund of a trading 3 0 
or the ſum of money they jointly gene 
tribute to be Teen in trade. 
CAPITAL City, the principal city of 


a kingdom. 

CAPITALNESS: {of eapitalir, * 6 
pital, F.] the 1 Cnoets chief. 

CAPIT ATED: ELANITS (with Bota 
1its] are ſuch —— whoſe flowers are 
compoſed of man N edged; and hollow . 
little. flowers, and Mr. Ray calls them 
by this name, becauſe their ſcaly calix 
moſt commonly. ſwells out into a large 
and round belly, containing within it the 

ppous ſeed, as Carduus, Centaury, Ke, 

CAPIITE Cin Lau] a tenure by which 
2 perſon held of the king immediately, 
as of his crown, either by knight's ſer- 
vice or ſoccage; and. not of any honour, 
caſtle or manour belonging to it. But 
by a ſtatute 12 Charles II. all ſuch tenures 
are aboliſned. 

CAPITOL, the Capizol at Rams was 
conſecrated to Jupiter Imperator, was 
built upon the TJarpeian mountain; was 
a very famous ſtructure, the richeſt and 
moſt noted in all Italy. | 

It was beautified with the ftatues and- 
images of idol. gods with the crowns of 


« 


the Romans had conquered. 

It was erefted. by Tarquinius Priſcusr 
and Servius Tullius, two kings of Rome, 
and afterwards anlagen by following 
generations. 

CAP'NOMANCY 0 7 Or, ſmoke and | 
lu divination] a gh hy te or ſaoth- 
ſaying by ſmoke, ariſing from an altar | 
where incenſe and poppy ſeed is burnt; 


the rule was, when the ſmoke was thin | 


and light, and roſe ſtraight up, it was a 
good omen; when the contrary, an ul 
one. ; 

CAPON. [in a - Figurative ſenſe] an 
eſſeminate fenen ſo called by way of 
deriſion. 

CAPON'S Tail, an herb. 

CAPRÆE SALT ANT Es (with Mete. 
orologifts] a fiery metaphor or exhala- 
non, which ſometimes appears in the 


RES, a term 
in Gunnery gh 


ſtrong plate 


to the prize-plate that it may 


atmoſphere, and is not fired in a ſtrait 
line, but with windings and inflections 
in and out, IL. 
CA'PRICE pieces. of poetry, 
CAPRICHIO N and muſick 
where the force "oP eG goes | 


beyond the rules of art. 
CAPRUCIOUSNESS jof caprice, prob. 
of caper, L. a goat] fanafticalneſs, . 


C — * 
L 
wa. 
QC * Is 


CAPRICORN: (with bl one 


of. the ſigns of the -zodiack-;. marked 
form of a horned goat; 


the. Lith of December. 

, CAPRIGENOUsS Lcoprigenus, 1 ]born- 
0 a goat, or goat kind. 

_CAPRIO'LE, a caper os leap 1 in dan- 
cing, a goat leap. F. 
 CA'PKIPEDE. [capriper, L.1 having. 
feet like a goat. - 
- CAPRIZANT Pulſe {puljus caprizant, 
L. an nneven or leaping pulſe. 

CAFPROT INA, a name given by the 
Romans to the goddeſs Juno, and the 
Nones of July, which they celebrated as 
a feſtival upon the following occaſion. . 
The Gault having quitted- Rome, the 
neighbouri people, knowing the 
weakneſs' of the city; took occation to 
make themſelves mafters of it, Lucizs 
dictator of the Fidenates, ſends a hera id 
to the ſenators of Rome, to tell them that 
he would preſerve the remains of the 


city of Rome, if they would ſend him 


their wives and daughters. 
tors apprehending t 


The ſena— 
ir total ruin was 


at hand, were in great perplexity what 


courſe to take; upon this a ſhe-Nave, 
named Phelotes, propoſed: an expedient, 
and aſſembling all her fellow ſhe-ſla ves, 


e ſun enters 
this ſign in the midft of winter, about 


dreſſed in their miſtreſſes fine cloaths, 


went to the camp of the Fidrnates,” and 
being recieved by the general, were diſ 
tributed among his o 
and they invited them to drink, and al- 
r er ſo 5 — till they were drunk; 
which be Afſe upon a ſignal gi 
ven, the Rena ns 2 the + wk. 
and put. them all to the ſword; and in 


commemoration. of their deliverance, | 


called the 18 None Ca pro tithes. 1H; 
.CAPSQUA = 


ven to that 


of iron which | Y 
comes over 

the trunnions of a gun, and hoops her 
in her carriage ; it is faſten'd by a hinge 
lift up 
and down; it forms à piece of an arch 
in the middle to receive a third part of 
the trunnions, for two thirds ars let in · 
to the carriage, and the other end is 


faſtened to two iron wedges, which are 


called. the Forelocks ind Fear; e 


Main CAP'ST AN 1s hs machine or 


25 laced behind the main- maſt. 
ter 
ced between the main- maſt and the fore: 

R 2 | _ maſh; 


cers and ſoldiers; 


APST AN, is the machine — 


1 


1 
f 7 3 - bs * 


maſt; it is made uſe of to heave upon 


the jeer- rope or upon the Viol, and to 


FR 
1 


| they N 
Faul the CAPSTAN [Sea term] 1 
fies to ſtop it with the pawl to keep it 


the ſkin that encompaſſes the heart, the 


on; as Caprtation of popular favour. L. 


CaASULA [with Cyymiſti] an earthen 
veſſel in form of a pan, wherein things, 


_— OO eee 


ye out CAPSTAN 2 [Sea term] 
Launch the CAPST AN 5 is us d when 
the mariners would have the cable that 
heave by lacked. 8 
figni- 


from recoiling or turning backwards. 
Man the CAPSTAN [Sea term] is to 
lace ſo many men at it, as can ſtand to 
heave and turn it about. ö 
Spindle f a CAPSTAN, is the ma in 
1 N . : 
Mel of a CAPST AN, are ſhort pie. 
ces of wood made fafte to it, to hinder, 
the cable from coming too nigh in turn- 
ing it about. „„ 
CAP'SULA CORDIS [with Anaromifts] 


fame as Pericardium, L. 


. 


which are to undergo a violent opera- 
tion by fire are put. i 

CA LAR [capſularis L. ] perta in- 
ing to a coffer, cheſt or caſket 
Lieutenant CAPTAIN, the captain's 


ſecond, or the officer who commands 


the company under the captain and in 

his abſence. | 3 Fg | 
CAPTAIN . merchant-ſbip] the 

matter of it, v 

direction of the ſhip,, crew, lading, = 

- CAP'TAINSHIP, the dignity or office 

of a captain, FL 
CAPT ATION, a catching at, ambiti- 


. CAP'TIQUSNESS [of caprioſus, L. 
eapireux, F.] aptneſs to take exception 
5 5 find — e 
' CAPUCHO'N [in Heraldry] fignifies 
a hood, and diflers from chaperon, in 
that it is not open as the other is, but 


is all cloſed every way. F. 


* 


— CAPUT mortuum [in Chymical Writer 5) 
is exprefled by this character. ( 
CAR, a kind of rolling throne, uſed 
in triumphs, and the ſplendid entry of 
princes. | 
CAR, is a contraction of iger, Brit. 
and ſignifies a city, as Carliſie, Carleon. 
CAR, ſignifies a low, watery place, 
Where elders grow; or a pool; às Car- 


r*. : ; 
CAR'ACOL (wich Architecte] a ftair- 
caſe in a helix or ſpiral form. 

CA RACOL [with Horſemen} is an 
oblique piſte or tread, traced out in 
ſemi-rounds, changing from one hand 


to another, without obſerving a regular |- 


o has the command or 


: * 
8 4 * 
* MO 
* * 
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ground. Sometimes in an army, when 
the horſe advance to charge the enemy, 
they ride up in caracol, with a deſign to 
perplex them and put them into doubt, 
whether they deſign to charge them in 
„ 5 ot PEST LES eh Ser 

CARACOL {with the Spantards\' fig- 


| nifies' a motion, which a ſquadron of 


horſe makes, when in an engagement ; 
aſſoon as the firſt rank has fired their 
piſtols, wheeling one to the right, and 
the other to the left, along the wings of 
the body to the rear to give place to the 
next rank to fire, and ſo on. = 
"To CARACO'LE (with Horſemen} is 
to go in the form of half-rounds. - 
ARAITES \of hp of & Heb. to 
read] a j2with ſect ſo called on account 
'of their cloſe adherence to the text, and 
letrer of the ſcriptures of the old tefta- 
ment and their rejecting all thoſe books 
which are not in the old jewiſh canon, 
and require an implicit faith in them; 
without examining whether any arti- 
cle of the law be true or falſe. 
They neither wear phylacteries, nor 


ſentences of the moſaick law written in 
parchment, over the doors or on the 
poſts of their houſes: '- WES = + 
They call their brethren the reſt of 
the Few: bridled aſſes, when they ſee 
them in the ſynagogues with their front- 
lets on their foreheads. 

T hey deny that the oral law was de- 
livered by Moſes, and reject the Cabala 
or traditions;' and have the talmud in 
abhorrence. They out do even the rab. 
bins themſelves in a ſtrict and rigorous 


l | obſervance of the Sabbath, and are very 


ſtrict as to the prohibited degrees of 
marriage 5 
CARAMEL (with Confectioner ] the 
ſixth and laſt degree of boiling of ſugar 
when if a little of it be taken up with 
the tip of the finger and put between 
the teeth, it will break and crackle 
without fticking to it at all; alſo a curt- 
ous ſort of ſugar work. 1 4 5 
CARAN NA, a hard and brittle reſi- 
nous gum, brought from the Weſt Indies, 
and of an aromatick flavour. 
CARAT of Gold, is properly the 
weight of 24 grains; or one ſcruple 24 
carats make one ounce. If the gold be 
ſo fine that in purifying it, it loſes no- 
thing or bur very little, it is faid to be 
gold of 24 carats; if it loſes one carat 
it is laid to be gold of 23 carats, Ge. 
CARAVAN'SERASKIER, the director 
fteward, or intendant of a caravenſera. 
CAR AW AIS, a plant. | 
CAR'BUNCLE {with Surgeons] 80 


frontlets, on their foreheads, nor affix 


SO Q => =, = 2 yg Has =, kay. — _ 


+ 
e 


—_ 2 


7 


1 


or ſcab, which falling off leaves à deep 
and dangerous ulcer, called alſo Au- 


N 3 
CARBUNCLE {in Herat- = 
dry] one of the precious 
ſtones. It was repreſented” 
by the ancients in an eſcut-" 
cheon, as in this annexed, \ 
deſigned thereby to expreſs _ N 
the beams or rays that iſſue from the 
center which is the tranſcendent luſtre 

of the ſtone. Rb Il Abs 


* 


CARBUNCULO'SE [carbunculoſur, L.] 


full of res. 17 : 
CAR'CANET [of carcan, F. Ja chain 
for the neck. _ 5 
CAR'CASS [with Carpenters} the tim- 
ber work (as it were the ſkeleton of a 
houſe). before it is lathed and plaſtered. 
CAR'CASE 2 [carcaſſe, F. q. d. caro 
CAR C ASS F caſſa vita, i.e, fleſh 

without life] a dead body, _ 

 CAR'CASSES, a fort of oval form, 
| | | made with 
| ribs, of i- 
ron, and 
Nacfterwards 
filled with 
a compoſi- 
tion of me- 
| al powder, 
broken glaſs, ſhavings of horn, pitch, tur. 
pentine, linſeed oil, and afterwards 
coated over with a pitch cloth, and being 
primed with meal powder and quick 
maten, is fired out of a mortar, in order 
to ſet houſes on fire : There is alſo ano. 


——_— 


ther ſort for ſea ſervice, which. is the 


ſame as a bomb, only that it hath 3 
holes in it all primed with 
quick match, and being diſcharged out 
of the mortar, burns wolently out of 
the holes. See Bomb. „ | 

CARCELU/LAGE ſof carcer, L. a pri- 
ſon] the fees that priſoners pay before 


they can be diſcharged. . 


CARD [Charta, L. J a ſea chart. 
CAR DINALS, eminent dignitaries in 
the Romiſh church, who were at firſt no 
more than incumbents of a pariſh; but 
have now obtain'd the title of eccleſia- 
ſtical princes; they conſtitute the popes 


council, and are about 70 in number, and | 


with him concert all affairs that con- 
cern the church. 


The Pope is choſen out of the num-| 4 | : 
not come at the bottom of the ſhip, and 


ber, and by the cardinals : They had the 
red cap given them by Pope. Innocent 
IV. at the council held at Lyons in the 
year 1243 and the ſcarlet habit by Pope 


Paul II. in the year 1 464; andPope Gre- | 


»wder and | 


gory XIV, veftow'd the red 'cap upch 
the regular cardinals, who before wore: 
only a hat. And Pope Urban VIII. 


1 80 them the title of Eminence ; whereas 


efore they were only ſtiled the moſt 
S ie ai oe x Ca 
Their dreſs is a Sattane, a Rochet, a 
Mantelet or ſhort purple Mantle over 
their Rochet. The Mozette and a pa- 
pal cape over the Rochet on publick and 
A TE DET 
The regular cardinals do not 'wear_ 
ſilk, nor any other colour than that of 
their order; but they all wear the red 
han 
CAR BIK AL Point, [in Coſmography] 
are the four interſections of the ori- 
zon with the meridian and the prime 
vertical circle. n 
CARDINAL. Flower [with Floriſts}. 
a flower that is very red, like a cargi- 
nal's robe, a ſort of bell-flower or_ 
throat- wort. | | 9785 
CARDINAL Finds, thoſe winds that 


blow from the 4 cardinal points of the 
CARDINAL Y U erg 
L Yirtues {with Motalifts) . 

l 


are Prudence, Temterance, Fuſti 
Fortitude; ſo called by Ethick writers 
from cardo, L. a. hinge; becadſe they 
conſider them as hinges, upon which 
all other vixtues turn 
CA'RDINALSHIP [cardinalat, F. I the 
dignity of a cardinal.” „ 
CARDINAL WINDS, the Eaſt, Weſt, 
North and Sout b. 3 
CARDO {with Anatomif:] the ſecond 
vertebra of the neck, ſo rermed becauſe 
the head turns upon it. IG 
To CARE {canian, Sax.] to take 9 
heed, &c. N 1 


CAREFULNESS [ caneꝑulnyyye, * 
Sax. ] heedfulneſs, warineſs, caution; YM 
alſo anxiouſneſs. V a 

To CAREEN a Ship {of car ina, L. a 1408 
keel, cariner, F.] is to fit or trim the Fo, 
fides or bottom, to caulk her ſeams, or = 
to mend any fault ſhe has under water; - on 
a ſhip is ſaid-to be brought to a careen, _ FR 
when the greateſt part of her lading 9 


being taken out, ſhe is made ſo light, 
that by means of another lower veſſel 
laid near her, ſhe. may be brougbe 
down to one ſide, to the 3d, Ath or th 
ſtrake, as low as occafion requires, and 
there kept by ballaſt to be calked, trim - 
med, S. 85 ab od 
A half CAREEN, is when they .can- 


ſo can only careen half of it, F. 5 
CAREENAGE, a careening place; 

alſo the pay for 8 „ 
CARILA'TIDES. | See Caryatidet. 


— 
_ 


\ earina, L. ſo 'the leaves. of the, Alphod e- | 


nour' of 


minative medicines, 1 
elhcaciqus in diſperſing and driving out 


which 6 make a marveid, and 34 mar- 


— 
” 


alfo a kind of herb. 


mals, which they define to be a ſimilar, 
fibrous, bloody, ſoft and thick. part, N 


main prop of the . 


of Mendicants in the Romiſh church, who! 


lineſs, a bein 
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 EARINAT with £ ben bend 
or 2 ike the keel of a thip, 


are ſaid to be. 
e ee, anxiouſnefs, care: 
nefs 


A old. CARLE [either of cerl, a 
Byit, or ceopl, Sax, a churl] an old do. 


ting, coyetous hunks, 2 ſurly , niggard. 
CAR'LISHNESS, churlimneſs. 
GARMA Twith the Romans) a god. 
CAR NA & defs, whom 02 they ima- 
Sind, preſided over the in 
and occaſioned a good habit and conſti- 
tution of 25 5 
CARME'LUS, the god of mount Car- 
mel ul Judea. *Tacirus makes mention 
drelates how his prieft fore- 
tolc Ve; ian that he ſhould be emperor. 
CAR [ELITES [ſo call'd from mount 
Carmel! in the land of Judea] an order | 


were at firſt under very ſeyere difei- 
pline; but this was afterwards moder a- 
red; upon which they divided one part, 
following the ancient ſeverities and 
the other embracing the more mild al- 
lowances, they pretend that Elijah and 

las were the founder of Pair order, 
and that Fythagoras and the ancient 
Druids, &c. were profeſſors of their or. 
der; they go bare foot. 

"CARM) TA'LIA, feaſt days in ho- 
armenta, the mother of Evan- 


ExrMINE, 4 red colour,” very vi- 

vid, made of the cochineal meſtique. 
CAR MINANT {with S's cians] car- 
ueh 4 as are 


"CAN a Heathen. deity, fo 
ARNE K 7 whom they. aſcribed the | 
eee of the inward Facts of 


C ARNA DOE, a Spaniſh. coin, of 


verds a ryal, equal in value to 5d. Eng-. 


tifh. 
CAR'NALNESS [carnalitac, 404. fleſh- 
given to fleſhly lu 
CARNEOT, a ſort of precious one z 
Io CARNIFICATE [ carnificatum, 
L.] te quarter, to cut in pieces as a 
hangman. 
CA'RNOUSNESS, fleſhineſs, fulneſs 
of fleſn. 
CARO [with Anat. FJ. the fleſh of ani- 


which together with the ESO. is the 


| CAROLINE ler e 


rd parts, 


GAROLINES, he, Lov 
poſed by. the ihe. orgs, of 
refute the 2d cou 


to 5 285 , 17 I 
A*ROS [nx 79. letharg y or 
Taps 2} 25 ee . 
9 ed, pinches. Orca leg, ſcarce 
Tuns at any ſign of feeling or hearing; 
8 enger is without 4 fever, be- 
10g, in degree Krona & = 4 lethargy, 
bur leſs than 405 apopl 
CAR'OTINESS of Carb, 2 red coe! 
being red haired. 

CAROT'IDES 8 Gr 
arteries of the neck, one on each TI 
ſerving to convey the blood from the 
xs to the brain; fo called, becauſe 
when they are ſtopt, they preſently i in- 
cl ine the perſon, to ſleep. 

3 Stone, à ſtone of a trlan ular 
form, ſound in the pa * of a carp. 


CAR PENT 
e Ke An- | 
no 1476 heir arms 
are argent, a chevexon 
ingrayl'd. betwegn 1 
pair of compaſſos point. 
ing towards the baſe 
and a little extended. > 
Their hall is fituated-on the _noxrt! ide 
of London-walkh-over a inſt Bethighem. 

6 ARPOBAL' L u. ooh 
#v, Gr.) the fruit of the Balm or Balſam. 
tree, very. much like that of the turpen. 
ie ſhaps, ſize colour. 

CAR PUS with Anatomiſis] the wriſt 
conſiſting of eight bones, with which the 
cubit or elbow is joined to the hand, L. 

79 7 COR, RIAGES. [with @ynners]a 
ſort of [0g carts for 182375 mortars 
and chen from one place to another. 

Trunk CARRIAGES (with Gunners) 
are two ſhort planks of wood, borne by 
two axle-trees having four wooden 
trucks or wheels, about a foot and a 
half, or two foot diameter; for carrying 
mortars og guns upon a battery, where 
their own.carriages can't go. 

CARRIER lin the Manage} a place 
incloſed with a barrier, wherein they 
run at the ring. : | 

CARRIER lin Faiconry). g- flight or 
tour of the bird, 120 yards; if i it mount 
more, it 1s called a double carrier. 

CARRIER [carriere, F.] one who 
conducts or drives Waggons from coun- 
try to town, &c. 

CARRIERING lol carrier e, F.] a run. 
ning or paſſing full ſpeed- Milton. 

CARROU'SEL, a magnificent feſtival, 
made upon occaſion of 0 ome publick re- 


3 


— 


8 conſiſting of a calvicade or gfe 


boaks. com- 


is n to 
þ dean equal 


n g * . 


ſemn riding on horſe - back of great per-. 
ſonages, cichly array'd, courſes of cha- 
rio e es, publick ſhews, games, 

r SIT ICE vu. ̃ O becs + 175 
SToCAK RI a bone Sen tert] is ſaid 
of a:ſhip, when ſne makes the water 
foam before ger.. $0 

TO-CA'RRY:wwell{with Horſemen} is 
2 term uſed of a horſe, whoſe neck is 
raiſed or arched; and who holds his 
head high; without conſtraint, firm and 
well placed. VVV 
To CARRT low {with Horſemen] is a 
term uſed of a horſe, that has naturally 
a ſhort, ill-ſhaped neck, and lowers his 
head ame ]⅛ĩͥ 

CARTER BLANCHE, a blank paper, 
ſeldom uſed but in this phraſe, to ſend 
ons à carte blanche, ſigned to fill up 


with what conditions he pleaſes. 


CARTHU SANs {of chartre ux, ws Þ 
religious order of the Romiſh church, 
founded about the year 1084 by Bruno 
of Cologn'and canon of Nheimt, who re- 
tired from the converſe of the world to 
a place call'd Charter euſe in Danphine in 
France. )VVVVPFCFT as f14 TAY 
They were without rules till Baſil, 
VII. general of this order formed ſome 
conſtitutions out of the cuſtoms they 
had before obſery'd, and obtain d a con- 
firmation of them from the Pope, 
They abftain from fleſh even in fick- 
neſs, keep an almpſt. conſtant ſilence, 


and are ſtrict in ae wear a hair 


ſhirt next their ſkin and confine them- 
ſelves cloſely to their convent .- | 

CAR'TILAGE by Arar.) is defined to 
be a ſimilar, white part of an animal 
body, which is harder and drier than a 
ligament, hut ſofter than à bone, the 
uſe of it is to render the articulation or 
jointing of the bones more eaſy, and de- 
fends feveral parts from outward inju- 

CA'RTON ꝛ (in Painting ſa defign 


CARTOON: 5 made on ſtrong paper, 


to be after wards valked through; and 
transferred on the freſn plaiſter of a wall 
to be painted in freſco; a pattern for 
working in tapſtry, 'Moſarck, c. the 
Cartoons of Raphael Urban ad | 
Court, are ſaid to be for tapſtty, delign'd 
for patterns; (2H be ONE BYE 

CARTOVU'SE > f[carroceio; Ital.] an 


CARTOU'CH F+ ornament in Archi- | 


teFare, Sculpture, Se repreſenting a 
ſeroll of paper; it is moſt commonly a 
ſat member with wavings, on which is 
ſome inſcription or device, cypher, or 
"ament of armory, SG. 
cARTULAINS, papers wherein 
the contraſts, tales, exchanges, privile · 


Hampton= | 


acts that belong to the churches a8 
menaſteries are collected and preferved. 
CARTOUZESILwWith ern 
Architect] much the 
ſame as modilions, ex- 
cept that theſe are ſet 
under the corniſn in 
e and thoſe 
under the co xniſ at te J 
eves of a houſe, they 
are ſometimes - called | 
Dentiles or teeth. + CO" 
 CARYA'TIDES g. d. women of Cary® 
in Pcloponneſus, Who being taken cap- 
tive by the Greeks, after all the male 
inhabitants had been put to the ſword; - 
and _ city burnt, ./ wors/cuntied 18 
triumph, for having treacherbufly join , 
ed with the Perftans: againſt thei. — 
country] in architecture they are an or- 
der of pillars ſnaped like the bodies of 
women with their arms cut off, clothell 
in a robe reaching down to their feet, 
and ſet to ſupport the entablature. 
EI CARYOCAS'TINUM [with Apotheea- 
rie] an electuary ſo denominatetl from 
its ingredients, viz. Cloves and Coftor, 
which is chiefly. uſed for the gout and 
pains in the lirnbs. ee e 2X IO 
- CARYGPHYL/LEOUS, of or like 2 
giliz-fawbe;7 7 ET $009; 08 
o CASE A Hare, to flea and take out 
the bowels. P 
CASE-HARDENED, obdurate, har - 
dened in impi ee. 1 
CASE-HA'RDENING, a method of 
making the outſide of iron hard by a 
particular method of putting it into a2 
caſe of loam, mixt with dried 'hoofh, 
ſalt, vinegar, Sr. and heating it red 
hot in the forge, and afterwards queneh - 
ing it in water. E 


CASE-HA'RDENEDNESS, obdaracy, 


; ' * 
ir; 4 


/ 


impudence, gc. : | | 
OASE of ga [of Normandy] conſiſt- 
ing of 120 foot. CCT SO EO TORD £7 
. CASE of conſcience, a queſtion or ſeru- 
ple about ſome matter of religion, Which 
the perſon that is diſſarisfied, is defiraus 
to have reſol e. 
CASES reſerved [with RomanifrI fins 
of conſequence, the abſdlution of which 
are veſe for the ſuperiors or theit 
CASES/ Cin Gram. ] they are ſix in 
number, viz, the Nommative, Gcuitłde, 
| Dative, Accuſative, Focative, and Ab- 
lative, which ſee in their proper places 
alphabetically. . 


— 


* 


longeſt of the caſkets, in the'n s of 
che yard juſt between ths ties. 
| ES CASS> - 


. ; 


Wig 
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' » BREAST *CASKETS lin a % hbe "ii 


LINES 


| n Botaniſtej a kind 
han; 1 #07 ECRC 411, 43/8 
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þ <chefts, after the firſt purification. 


- end of a name of a place, intimates 


| 5 led alfo à Beaver, living both on land | 


- and 


J CAST a hawk te ide perch LFalc.) 
To Pur her 
.-.CASFELU'LAN 


"© CAS'TER [of caftrum a 


all over on the outſide with mortar, it 


and places of aſſembly are. 
"do y 


that has defeated ſome enemy or taken 


> 2 5 * 
; q * 
LL” ? j 
* 
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tragedies ſays in Andromeda, that Caſſi- 
epera_vied in beauty with the Nerridt, 
and on that account fell into a calamity; 


for Neptune ſending a whale, laid the 


land waſte; for which reaſon Caſſiopeia 
is juſtly placed before Cetur the whale, 
Me is pictured fitting on à ſeat or 
An DE > caſ ſugar, ſuga, 
_ CASSONA'DE 2 ſugar, ſugar 
CASTONA'DE 5 put up into caſks or 

.. CAST of the Country {with Miners] the 
colour of the earth. i 


nit. : | | 
; [in the Weſi- Indies] a 
piece of money in value ſomething more 
than a ducat. ii 


| eat „or caf- 
Zellum, L. àa camp or caſtle} 2 at the 


there had in that place been a camp, 
caftle, Sc. of the Romans. _ _ - 


- To CAS TIGAT E (caftigatum, L.] to 


chaſtiſe. - ; 4 8. 
Cas TING of Timber.work (with Built 
ders] is when a houſe being plaifter'd 


is ſtruck wet by a ruler, with a corner 
of a trowel, Sc. to make it look like 
Joints of free tone. Tt waa] {He 55: 
_- CASTING {in Foundery] is the run- 
ning of melted metal into a mould pre- 
pared for that purpoſe.  _. 

- CASTING {with Foiners] wood is 
Aid to caſt or warp, when it ſhoots or 
Mrinks by moiſture, air, ſun, Sc. 
. To CASTLE, a term uſed at cheſs- 


5 CASTLE [in a Ship] is the riſe 
or elevation of the prow over the up- 
permoft deck towards the mizzen. 
Stern CASTLE {in a Ship] the whole 
Elevation that runs on the ftern over 
the laſt deck, where the officers cabins 


LES [in Heraldry} are erablems 
of grandeur and magnificence; they alſo 
denote ſanctuary and ſafety ; they are 

wen for arms to ſuch as have reduced 
hem by main force, or have been the 
firft that mounted their walls, either by 
open aſſault or by eſcalade; alſo to one 


ſome priſoner of note, who bore them 

in his banner or ſhiele. 
CAS TOR, an amphibious animal, cal. 

and in the water. It is of a white or 


* x 4 
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fore-feet treſemble-thoſe of a dog, and 
the hi off thoſe of à e, hav- 
ing on each five toes. The Aneri- 
cant eat the fleſh ot theſe animals for 
food, and make uſe: of their ſkins for 
clothes; and we their furr for making 
hats, what ſome have reported that 
when this creature is purſued he bites 
off his teſti cles, is ſaid by others to be a 


n IF 3 
J 5 
A £ 1 


' miſtake, and that what is ſold by the 


þ 


with caps on their heads, 


apothecaries is only ſome glands found 
near his flank and ſhare. _ | | 
CAS TOR and Pollux (according to 
the Foet:] were the offspring of Ju piter 
and Læda, queen of Tyndarus, king of 
Oebalia, in the manner following. Ju. 
piter having an intimate familiarity with 
Læda, ſne brought forth two large eggs, 
of that which was of Jupiter came Pol. 
lux and Helena, and from that which 
was of Tyndarus proceeded Caſtor and 
Clytemneſira. h 5 . at 
The two brothers Caſtor and Pollux, 
had ſuch an entire love one for the 
other, that they always performed their 
undertakings. together, and were, as it 
were, inſeparable ; tho' Pollux only was 
immortal by the privilege of his birth, 
as proceeding from Jupiter: but Pollux 
having ſo entire a love for his brother 
Caſtor, he prevailed upon Jupiter to ad- 
mit him into the number of his ſons. 
And Jupiter made Caſtor partaker of 
immortality with Pollux, ſo that they 
were both to live ſucceſſively one after 
another, till the time that they were 
both tranſlated to the figns of the zodi- 
ack, where they repreſent the conſtel- 
lation call d Conga, © i 
But they did not attain this honour 
before they had merited it by many glo- 
rious actions; for Theſeus having carried 
away their ſiſter Helena, they forced 
him to reſtore her, and olear d the coaſt 
of all the pirates that infeſted the ſea; 
and for this reaſon they were accounted 
andadored among the deities of the ſea; 
and the Heathens ſacrificed unto them 
Wi „ 
The Romans imagining that they re- 
ceived aſſiſtance from them in a battle a. 
gainſt the Latint, near the lake Regillu, 
therefore built them à ſtately temple; 
and commonly ſwore by their names. 
The oath that women ſwore was ca. 


flor, i. e. cAdes Caſtoris, the temple of 


Caftor ; and the men oath was cAZdepol, 
i. e. des Pollucit, the temple of Poltux. 

The Locrenſes aftirm'd that they ſaw 
them leading their army againſt the 
Crotonians, riding upon white, horſes, 
and lances in 
1 2 then 


aih colour, has very ſharp teeth, the 
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their hands + and ſrom this they are thus ; 

lamentations among the Zgypiians, on 
account of their cats, and they took 
greater care to preſerve Ar Oe than 


repreſented in painting and ſeulptura, 
Homer relates, that Caſtor aud Pollux 
were companions with Jaſan in fatching 
back the golden fleece, in which expedi. 
tion they ſhe wed their courage and {kill 
in arms; and that being overtaken by a 
violent tempaſt in the vayage, they faw 


two flames of fire lighting on the heads 


of Caftor and Follus, which proved 10 
be happy omens or foretokens of their 
ſafety. And hence came the ancient 


cuſtom of wariners, that when meteors: 


or the dry exhalations of the earth, be- 
ing inflamed in the air, appeared about 
their ſhips in a ſtorm, they call'd them 
Caſtor and Pollux when two fires or 
lights Fav oe and Helena, when but 
one: and when there are tw fires ap+ 
pear at ſea together, they progneſticate 
and expect ſafety, and an enſuing calm; 
but if but one, they prepare themſelves 
for the extremity af a violent ſtorm; 
ſuppoſing Helena as dangerous 19 ſailors, 
Wo 5 BR 08. 
CAS'TRATURE {| caſtratura, L. I 2 
caſtration or geld ing 
CAS TREL 12 Fuleoner t a kind 
CAS TRIL $5 of hawk, which in 
ſhape does very much reſemble a Can 
ner; but as to ſize is like the Hobby. The 
game proper to it is the Growſe, a fowl 


common in the north of Engiaxd, and 


elſewhere, - 


CAJUALNESS Tof caſuatis, L.] accl- | 
? 0 47 : ilit ſtill alights on its feet, and therefore 
CASUIS'TICAL, of or pertaining to 


dentalneſs. | 


a caſuiſt, Sc. 


CAT-MINT I Botany] a plant which 


cats much delight to ear; Yo! 
CATS-FQOT {Botany} an herb, o- 
therwiſe called Alehoof, |, - 


CAT-PEAR, a pear in ſhape like a 


hen's egg, which ripens. in October. 

CATS-TAILS [Botany] a ſort of long, 
round ſubſtance, which in winter - time 
grows upon nut trees, pine- trees, &c. 
alſo a kind of reed which bears a ſpike 
like the tail of a cat; Which ſome. call 
reed-mice. 85 | 


CATS, Naturalifts: have; Made this 


obſervation, that cuts ſee beſt as the ſun 
approaches, and that then their eye ſight 
decays as it goes down in the evening. 
With the ancient Ezyptians, a cat was 
the hieroglyphick of the moon; and on 
that account cats were ſo highly honour- 
ed among 


temples erected in their honour, 
The. CAT was rever'd as an emblem 

of the moon, for its variaus ſpots, fruit · 

kulneſs and activity in the night. In 


i them, as to receive their fa- | * 
crifices and deyotions, and had ftately 


CA 
caſe of fire, there was generally great 


their houſes, In whatever houſe a cat 
died, all the family ſhav'd their ehe- 
brows. If a man kill'd a cat he was to 
dis without mercy; the enraged multi- 
tude hurring away the unfortunate per- 
fon to certain death, ſometimes with- 
out any formal proceſs or trial. For 
this reaſan, if any one, by chance found 
one of theſe creatures dead, he flood at. 
a convenient diftance from it, aad wit 

great lamentation proteſted he found it 
dead, Herodotus and DiogJorus Siculus 
relate, that a Roman happening accidens 


gathered abouz the houſes where he was, 
and neither the entreaties of ſome prin- 
cipal men ſent by the king, nor the 
fear of the Romans, with whom they 


ſave the man's life. 


liberty, becauſe it naturally hates to be 
ſhut up, and therefore the Burgundiant, 
| Se. bore a cat in their banners, to inti- 
mate that they could not endure ſervi- 
tude. It is a bold and daring creature, 
and alfo crew to its enemy, and never 
gives over till it has deſtroy d it if poſſi- 
ble. It is alſo watchful,  dexterous, 
ſwift, pliable, and has ſuch goodneryes, 
that if it falls from a place never ſo high 


— 


may denote thoſe who have ſo much 
foreſight, that whatſoever befals them 
they are ftill upon their guard. In coa 
armour they muſt always be repreſent 

full- fac d, and not ſhewing one ſide of it, 
but both their eyes and both their ears. 


of the family of eat of Devonſhire. . 
CATACAUS'TICES [of r and a 
ca; Gr. ] caufticks by reflection. 
- CATACAUSTICK Curve [in Catop- 
tricks] a curve or crooked line, which 
is formed by joining the points of con- 
courſe. of ſeveral refracted rays. 
CATFAFAL'CO, a decoration of ar- 
chitecture, fe 
on a ſcaffold of timber to ſhew a coffin 
or tomb in a funeral folemnity. __ 


Aſtronomers] is the fame as a reflefting 
teleſcope....... F 
CA PAGMA [ with Surzeons ] the 


tally ro kill a car, the mob inunediately 4 


were then negotiating. a, peace, could 
CAT {in Heraldry) is an emblem of 


Argent three cats in pale ſable is the coar 


Fun or painting, raisd 


CAT ADIOP' TRICAL Teleſcope [with 


breaking of bones, or a ſeparation of - 
continuity of the hard parts of the body, 


which is performed by means of ſome, 
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CA 


' CATALEP'IS Lea ran. lic, er.] com- 


prehenſion. | 5355 
CATALEPSIS [with Phyſicians) a dif 


eaſe very much like an apoplexy, by | 
means of which all the animal functions 
are aboliſhed; but yet fo, that the fa- 


. culty of breathing remains, and the pa-. 


— 


35 


tient returns to the ſame habit of bod 

that he had before he was ſeiz d with 
the diſtemper. Gr. heb 
- CATAFELTA {among the Ancients] 
aninftrument of puniſhment. It conſfilt- 
ed in a kind of preſs compoſed of planks, 


between which the criminal was cruſh'd. | 


'CATASAR CA {[ KATATHPREs Er. J 4 
kind of dropfy, the ſame as Anaſarca. 
*CATASCHASMOS (of r and v4 
r. to ftarifyj a ſearifcation. 
C ATATA SIS Anatomy] an extenſion 


or ſtretching out of an animal body to- q 


Wards the lower parts. 


| CATASTASIS | [vardcart; Gr.) the 


third part of the ancient Drama; being | 


that wherein tbe intrigue, or action ſet 
on foot in the Epitaſts is ſupported, car- 
ried on, and ripen'd till it be ripe for 
the unravelling in the cataſtrophe. _ 

 CATATHUMP'/TON 7 an humorous 
© KATATHUMP'TON & word, us'd 


by ſome by way of ridicule, to ſignify a 


* 


ſtrong or mighty argument. 11 LN 
* CA ATYPO'SIS ee Er. ] a 
figure in rlietorick, when one thing is 
done by the example of another. TL. 
CATCHES in aClock] thoſe parts that 
hold by hooking and catching hold of. 
CATECHET'ICALLY {of 'carechiſme, 
* of catechiſmus, 08 of KATYHNUT MEE» Gr.) 
by way of 778755 and anſwer, Sc. 
CATECHU/MENS [kara peru, Gr.] 
in the ancient Chriſtian church were 
Fews and Gentiles, who were inſtructed 
and prepared to receive the ordinance 
of baptiſm. Theſe perſons were in- 
ftrufted by perſons appointed by the 


church for that ſervice; and alſo had a 


particular place in it called the Place of 
the Catechumens. When theſe had been 
inſtructed ſome time, they were admit. 
ted to hear ſermons, and then were cal. 
led Audientes; and afterwards were al- 
lowed to be preſent, and concerned in 
ſome parts of the prayers, and then were 
called Orantes and Genuflectentes; and 
there was alſo a fourth degree of Cate- 
- chumens, who were ſuch as deſired bap- 
tiſm, and were called Comperentes. 


FCATEGOREMAPICAL Word [with 


* 


* 


" Logicians) is a word that ſignifies ſome- 
thing of it ſelf; as a may, a borſe, an 


_ "ammal, © 


_ CATEGORICAL Sylogiſm [with Lo- 
&7c/ans} is a ſyllogiſm wherein both 


EdD 


ee are categorical or poſitive; 
as for example. © on . 
Every vice it 6diour, 

| Drunkenneſs ir a vice; 
| Therefore drunkenneſs is odious, 
CAT/EGORY LA «of: A 
pico, Er. to accuſe} anaccuſation ; a term 
in 5 er for order or rank, predica- 
ment. } F 


are reckon d by Logicians lo, ſubſtance, 

quantity, quality, relation, acting, ſuffer. 

ing, where, when, ſituation, having. 
CATENA'TION, chaining.” L. 
CATERPIL'LER [ina Figurative ſenſe] 


without provocation. k ts 
_ -CATHAR'TICALNESS [of catharti- 
c 50 > of * N, Gr. to purge] purging 
ality.” . 
_ - CATHERPLUGS, the ſame as Ca- 
warn „C CH T0. 1! 
CATHETUS of Obliquation [in Catop- 
tricks] a right line drawn perpendicular 
to the ſpeculum in the point of incidence 
j 5 UH LEE 
CATHE TUS [Ge] a line of a tri- 
angle that falls perpendicularly; the 
bottom being called the baſe, and the 
other leg the hypothenuſe. . 
"CATHOLICALNESS {of catbolicus, 
L. catholigue, F. of x«$:>xoc,] being of 
a catholick ſpirit, univerſalneſs. 
CATHYP'NIA l xaS»71w, Gr. to 
ſleep ſound} a deep or profound ſleep, 
ſuch as perſons are in by taking opiates, 
or ma lethargy. r. 


of reflex viſion; the part of the ſcience 
of Opticks, which ſhews after what 
manner objects may be ſeen by refleti- 
on; and explains the reaſon of it. 
CATOPFTRICAL Ciſtula, a machine 
or apparatus, whereby little bodies are 
repreſented large; and near ones ex- 
tremely wide and diffus'd through a vaſt 
ſpace, and other agreeable phænomena; 
by means of mirrors diſpoſed by the 
laws of catoptricks in the concavity of a 
kind of cheft. e 
CATO'PTRICAL Dial, one which 
exhibits objects by reflecting rays. | 
CATOPTRICAL Teleſcope, à teleſ- 
cope that exhibits objects by reflattion. 
CATOTHE'RICA {in Phyſtck] medi- 
cines which pnrge the reigns and liver 


| from vicious juices by urine. - 


CATT HOOK {in a Ship] a hook to 


raiſe or hoiſe up the anchor from the 

top of the fore-caftle. 
CAT TA {of Basta] thin plates of 

lead on a ſtring, 200 of which make 


1 Engliſh, 


'a fata, which is in value 


farthings 
3 CATTE 


CAT'EGORIES [of zarey5prmue, Gr.] 


an envious perſon” that does miſchiet 


CATOP'SIS Lea e, Gr. 7 che · ſeience | 


a ſophiſtical and falſe argument; a 


1 

AT TEE, {of Bantam] 200 7-Sths 

ounces Englth, _ 5 5 
of China] 16 tail, about 


E t 
20 ounces 3-4ths averdupois. | 
CAT TEE {of Japan] about 21 oun- 
ces averdupois. : 3 
CAT TEE (of Siam] 26 tail, or 1 and 
1-2 ounce Lisbon. 1 ok 
CAT TEE [of Summatra] 22 ounces 
aver. Eo re er are”, ny 
CATULVTION, a going a fault, or 
being proud as bitches. „ 
CATULOT ICA {of K2TENGO, Gr. to 
ſkin over] medicines which cicatrize 
JJ ne he EE Rin ts ke A 
CAVA VENA: {in Anatomy] 7. e. the 
hollow vein, the largeſt vein in the. bo- 
dy, deſcending from the heart. 
named from its large cavity, and into 


* an channel, all che e 
deer Leine, esegpt the Pulnsnarin, mp. CAU SAT TT [with Tr er the 


leſſer veins, except the Pulmonaris, emp- 
ty themſelves. | „ 
To CAVALCA DE, to ſkirmiſh as. 
they march, and firing at one another 
by way of diverſion. | 
CAV A/TENESS 
CA'VOUSNESS 5 hollowneſs. 
CAU DA LU'CIDA {with Aſtrono- 
mers] the lion's-tail, a fixed ſtar of the 
firſt magnitude, L. | 
CAVER'NATED [ cavernatus, L.] 
made in cabverns | 
CAVERNO'SA CORP®ORA clitoris 
Anat. ] are 2 nervous or ſpongy bodies 
like thoſe of the penis; having their 
origin from the lower part of the os pu- 


bis on each fide, and united together, 


conſtitute the body of the cliterzs. 
CAVERNOSUM corpus urcthre [A- 
nat.] a third ſpongious body of the Pe- 
nt; ſo called becauſe the Urethra or 
urinary panes of the Penis is incloſed 
t c 


 therew:! 


CAVER'NOUSNESS [of cavernoſus, 
I.] fulneſs of holes. | 
CA'VESSON [with Horſemen] is 2a 
ſort. of noſe-band, ſometimes of iron, 
ſometimes of leather or wood, ſome- 
times flat, and ſometimes hollow or 
twiſted, which is clapt upon a horſe's 
noſe to wring it, to forward the ſup- 
pling and breaking of the horſe, _ 
CA'VIARY > ſ{cavzero, Ital.] a fort 
CAVEER' 5 of eatable made of the 
roes of ſeveral ſorts of fiſh pickled; but 
eipecially of the ſpawn of ſturgeons ta- 
ken in the river Volga in Muſcovy, which 
both in colour and ſubſtance looks 
much like green ſoap. ' 
CA'VERS 
who fteal ores out of the mines. 
CAVILLA'TION [with  School-men] 


3 


A 


N 


| 


h 


It is ſo 


9 
particuar manner of diſputing, grund- 
ed on nothing but quirks Ind ccrn 


ous niceties. 


' Greater CA'VITIES of the Body [with- 


Anat.) the head for. the brain, the 


cheſt for the lungs, Sc. the lower bel- 


ly for the liver, ſpleen and other bowels. 


Leſſer CA'VITIES of the Body (with 


Anat.] the ventricles of the heart and 
brain ; alſo the hollow parts of bones. 
CAUFF, a chef with holes at the 
top, to keep fiſh alive in the water. 
"CATIVLEDON (with Sargeons} à term 
uſed for the breaking of a bone acroſs, 
when the parts or it are ſeparated ſg, 
that they will not lie ſtrait, . 
CAULVYCOLES > [ with TAN 
_CAULFCULI S are 8 leifer caulc 
or ftalks, ſpringing out of the 4 princt- 
al canles or ſtalks. © 


earth, or ſtony matter which is ſepa- 


[of . cavatus, L.]| 


rated from the tin ore in the ſtampin 
mill, &c. by waſhing before it is drye 
and goes to the crazing mill. 
CAUSE {canſa, L.] cauſe is that which 
produces an effect, or that by which a 
B is. Cauſes are divided into four 
inis. | | : e 
Efficient CAUSE, is that which pro- 


duces another cauſe; alſo an external 


cauſe from which any thing derives its 


being or eſſence by a real action. There 


are ſeveral of theſe ſpecies. _ 
A diſtant CAUSE, ſo is a grandfather 
in reſpect to his grandſon. , 


An equivocal 


from its effect; as God, with reſpe& 
to his cre atures. 


- 


An infirumental CAUSE, the inftru- 


ment with which a piece of work is 
An intellectual CAUSE, a; man with 
reſpect to what he does with judgment. 
A free CAUSE, ſuch is a man who 
1 DE ano ed - "8 
A natural CAUSE, the ſun, - 
A neceſſary CAUSE, the fire that 


\ 


burns wood. 98 


lamong Miners] thieves | 


j 


A proper CAUSE, as the ſun of light; 
ſo alſo the ſun giving light to a cham- 
ber, the window is but the conditional 
caufe, without which the effe& wauld 
not have been; conditio ſine qua non. 

The Phyſica! CAUSE, is tat Whic 
produces a ſienſible corporeal effect; as 
the ſun is the cauſe of heat; alſo a fixe 
which burns a Rouſe. e 


it on fire; alſo that which produces a 


real effe&, but in things immaterial, as 
repentance is the caute, of forgiveneſs, 
N e 


r caules 


AUSE, is that which 
is of a different kind and denomination 


— any wn" 


The moral CAUSE, the man who ſets 
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Aim in it. 


ill diſpoſed before. 


An univerſal CAUSE, is that which 


Organ. 


certain kind of eſſects. 


| potive which induced a man to act. 


dn outward influence, viz. Efficient and 
Final. ; 


virtue; as God'is the firſt cauſe, 


| qual burning fever, 


A rotal CAUSE, i chat which produ- 

ces the whole effeRt, as God in creating 
Adam, becauſe nothing concurred wit 

| | ; | 


Partial CAUSE, is that which con 
eurs with ſome other in producing the 
eſſect, as the father and mother of a 
child, becauſe both the one and the o- 
ther were neceſſarily concerned in the 
generation of it. | 

- Accidental CAUSE, as the ſun that 
ills a man by its heat, becauſe he was 


7 


Productive CAUSE, is the mother of 
Ter child. ©. - 7 
A preſerving CAUSE, as the nurſe of 


N - 


her child. | 
y the extent of its power may produce 
all effects, as a father in ref; to his 
children, becauſe they are like him in 
nature. VF 
Univerſal CAUSE, the air that enters 
an organ, 1s ſo of the harmony of that 


A particular CAUSE, is that which 
can only produce a ſingle effect; or a 
The particular CAUSE of the yrs 
of an organ, is the diſpoſition of ea 
Pipe, and he who plays 

" Theſe are all diſtinctions that ſome 
Togicians make of the efficient cauſe. 
Ide final CAUSE [among Log:icians] is 
the end for which a thing is, or the 


4 


his again is diftinguiſhed into princi- 
pal ends and acceſſory ends which are 
conſidered, only as over and above. 
CAUSE [in Metaphyſicki] is an active 
principle, influencing the thing cauſed. 

Internal CAUSE, is that which par- 
takes of the eſſence of the thing cauſed, | 
viz. Matter and Form. 

External CAUSE, is that which has 


The material CAUSE (among Legici- 
ans) is that out of which things are 
formed; as ſilver is the matter of a fil- 
ver cup. _ 

_ The formal CAUSE [with Laqgicians)] 
is that which makes a thing what it is, 
and diſtinguiſhes it from others; as 
2 tool, 2 table, Sc. „„ 

"Firft CAUSE, that which acts by its- 
felf and from its own proper force and 


Second CAUSES, are ſuch as derive 
he power ot faculty of acting from a 
. | 

CA OR ONS eaves June, Gr.] à conti- 


9 \ 
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CAU Tick Stone (with Surgeons) a 
compoſition of ſeveral ingredients, for 
burning or UNS Suns in the part to 
which it is applied. _ SW 

CAUSTICK Curve lin the higher 
Geometry] a curve formed by the con- 
courſe or co-incidence of the rays of 
light reflected or refracted from ſome 
other curve. | | 

CAUS'TICENESS.- [of cauſticus, L. 
cauſtigue, F. of xavom@- of xu, Gr. 
to burn] cauſtick quality. 

Silver CAU'TERY [fo call'd, becauſe 
made of filver, diſſolved in three times 


| the weight of ſpirit of nitre, and pre- 


pared according to art] this is accoun- 
ted the beſt fort of cautery, and will 
continue for ever, if it be not expoſed 
to the air, and is otherwiſe called the 
infernal ſtone. . . 
CAU'TIOUSNESS [of gautio, L.] wa 
rineſs, circumſpectneſs. a 
CEASE LESS, without ceaſing. Mil- 
ton. | 
CE'CA [in Corduba in Spain] à reli- 
ous houſe, from whence the Spanrardr 
ave framed this proverb to go from 
eca to Meca, i. e. to turn Turk or Ma- 
hometan. 5 
CE CROPS, who reigned in Athen,, 
and had himſelf the honour to be called 
Jupiter, was the firſt mortal that ac- 


{knowledged Jupiter by the name of 


Supreme, and taught his ſubjects, that 
no ſort of cruelty ought to approach 
the divine altars, and that nothing that 
had life ought to be ſacrificed; but ra- 
ther cakes of their eountry corn, ſince 


greed with the divine nature. ; 

CE'DRATED {[#eedratus, L.] anointed 
with juice or oil of cedar- trees. 

CE'/DRIUM, the oil or liquor that iſ- 
ſues out of the cedar-tree, with which 
the ancients uſed to anoint books and 
other things to preſerye them from 
moths, worms and rottenneſs; the 125 
5855 uſed it for the embalming of dead 

e 

CEVLING [with Architect] the upper 
part or roof of a lower room; or a 1ay 
or covering of plaifter over laths, nail- 
ed on the bottom of the joiſts that bear 
the floor of an upper room, Sc. 

CEL ANDINE [Celidonia, L. youdos 
of enudirs; Gr. ſwallows) the herb o- 
Beile called ſwallow- wort, on ac- 
count of a tradition that ſwallows make 
uſe of it as a medicine for the eye-ſight. 

CELE fam, Gr.] a tumour or ſwelling 


the groin, 


fin any part of the body, eſpecially in 


\ 


CELE- 


that clemency and beneficence beſt a- 


monaſtery, where a monk lies, Sc. L. 


apart one from another, during the time 


ben, or little cells wherein the fat of | 


du, Gr, a cutting] the operation of 


M7” 
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CELEBRATEDNESS 2 [celebritar,L 


CELEBRATENESS E celebrite, F.] 
CELE'BRIOUSNESS kamouſneſs, 
renownedneſs, | 


CELER'RIMI deſcenſus linea {with 
Mat hematiciant] is the curve of the 
ſwifteſt deſcent of any natural body; 
or thar curved or crooked line, in which 
an heavy body, deſcending by its own 
gravity or Weight, would move from 
one given point to another, in the ſhort- 
eſt 8 iir g 

CELES'TIALNESS [of celeſtis, L.] 
heavenlineſs. 5 55 

CE'LIAC Paſſion [of aha, Cr. the 
belly] a kind of flux of the belly, where 
in the food does not indeed paſs perfect- 
iy crude, but half digeſted. _ 

CEL'IBATENESS 2 {of czlibatus L. 

CELABATESHIP 3 celibat, F.] bat. 
chelorſhip. 5 15 

CELICOLI Ii. e. Heaven-worſhippers] 
certain vagabonds condemned in the re- 
{cripts of the emperor Honor iut amongſt 
heathens and hereticks, A. D. 408. 

CELL {ſome derive it of $99 Heb. a 
priſon, or Where any thing is ſhut up) 
a cot, a privy chamber, a parti: ion in a 


CELLS (in Rome] the apartments or 
rooms in which the cardinals are kept 


of the election of a new pope. _ 
CELLS [with Botaniſts] the hollow 
parts of huſks or pods of plants contain- 
ing the ſeed. „ | | 
CELLS {cella, L.] the little diviſions | 
or apartments in honey combs, where | 
the young bees, Sc. are diſtributed. 
CEULULZ adipoſe ¶ Anatomy) the 


7 95 that are in good habit is contain- 
ed L, 


CELOTOMTA {of aha rupture, and 


the Hernta. ; | 
CEL'SA [a barbarous term of Para- 

How” a ſmall collection of vagrant ſpi- 

rits that endeavour to make their exit 


| 


o. 
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' CEN'SORS fin antient Rome) maziſtts 


tes whoſe office was to reform man- 


ners, and to value eftates and tax them 
the management 


accordingly; to inſpect 
ot private families, in relation to edu 


cation and expenſes; they were two in 


number choſen both at the ſame time, 
one of a noble or patrician family, and 
the other of a common or plebean fa- 
mily; and continued in their office five 
years. 7 
This office became in time to be in ſb 
great reputation, that none were choſen 
into it, till they had gone through the 
moſt conſiderable in the republic. 


The ftate of Yenice has a like officer. 


at this day; Cenſors is allo a title given 
to thoſe perſons appointed by the ftate 
to licenſe books. „ 
CENSO RIOUSNEsS [ of cenſor ius, L. ] 
aptneſs to cenſure. 5 
CEN'SURABLENESS, liableneſs to be 
cenſured. 75 = 
CEN'SURAL Book, a regiſter of tax- 


ations. 


CEN'T AURS (with Affron.] a ſouthern 
conſtellation repreſented on a globe iu 
that form, and conſiſting of 40 ftars.. 

CENTAURS [of aur Ti avpay, be- 
cauſe Ixidn begot them on a cloud; or 


and +r2506- an ox] monſters, half men 
and Half horfes, which, according to 
the Xs were the ſons of Ix:os or the 
night | | 

Pliny affirms, that he ſaw one of theſe 
monſters embalmed at Rome, and Plu- 
tarch avers the ſame in his feaft of the 
7 ſages; but Palephatus is of opinion the 


fable was invented upoa this, that when 
Ixion reigned in Theſſaly, a herd of bulls 
on mount Pelius run mad, and rendred 
the reſt of the mountain inacceſſible; 
the bu!!salſo coming down on the cul- 
tivated lands, ſhook down the trees and 
fruit, and were very injurious. to thg® 
labouring beafts. 
iſſued out a proclamation, that he would 


as others ſay, of xey74iy to prick or puſn 


on which, Ixion 


by their continual motion at any part 
of the body. | | 

CE MENT Royal, a particular manner 
of Fun gold, by laying over it beds 
of hard paſte, made of a compoſition of 
one part of Sal. Armoniack, and two of 
common ſalt, and four of potters earth 
or brick-duſt, the whole being moiſten- 
ed well with urine. 5 

CEMENT [ in Chymical Writers] is ex- 
preſſed by this character Z. 

CENOTAPH Css Ge, Gr.] an em- 
pty tomb, ſet up in honour of the dead; 
elpecially when the body is buried in 
another country. 5 2 


T 


18 a great reward to any one that 
at the foot of the mountain in a villags 


was unknown, and they were only uſed 


mounting the horſes, rode up towards 
the bulls, and making an incurſion into 
the middle of the herd, wounded them 


them they fled from them, for the horſes 
were too ſwift for the bulls. And when 


; 


ould ridthe place of theſe bulls. Up- 
on which, certain young men dwelling 


called Nephele, contrivedto teach horſes.” 
For before that time riding upon horſes 


in chariots, Sc. Theſe young men 5 


with darts, and when the bulls run at 


the bulls made a ſtand, they turned . | 
| ; and 


— 
— 
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ving or producin 


CE 
and attack'd them in, and by this 
means killed them ind "thence they 
. were called centaurs, becauſe they at- 
tacked the bulls with ſharp pointed in- 
ſtruments. Upon this, theſe centaurs 
having recieved their money of Ixion 
for the exploit. they had done, and ſo 
becoming wealthy, they grew arrogant, 


boaſting and contumelious, and commit- 


ted many diſorders. Palephatus. 


_CENTENA/RIOUS [centenarius, L.] 


belon ing D100, 5 
CEN'T ENARY (centenar ius, L.] of or 
pertaining to an hundred. 
CENT Leif I'TOUS {centiceps of cen- 
zum and caput, L.] having 100 heads. 
_ CENTIFIIDOUS | centzfidus, L.] divi- 
ded into 100 parts or ways. | 
_ CENTIFOL TOUS {(centifolius, L. ha- 
100 leaves- 
CEN”TIPEDE [| centripes, L.] a worm. 
Sc. having an hundred or many feet. 


CEN'TNAR [at Lubeck] is 8 liſpounds | g 


and a liſpound is 28 pounds. wh. 
. CEN'TO, a patch d garment, made up 
of divers ſhreds. L. Fc 
CENTO, a poem compoſed of ſeveral 
Pieces, pick'd up and down out of the 
works of other perſons. | 
CENTRAL Fire [with Chymifts] that 
fire which they imagine to be inthe 
center of the earth, the fumes and 
vapour of which make the metals and 
munerals, and ripens and brings them 
to perfection. I 
CENTRE of a ſphere, is a point from 
which all the lines drawa to the ſurface 
are equal, 1 
CENTRE of a dial, is that point where 
the axis of the world interſects the 
plane ef the dial; and ſo in thoſe dials 
that have centers, it is that point, 
wherein all the hour lines meet. If the 
dial plane be parallel to the axis of the 
. Earth, it will have no center at all; but 
all the hour lines will be parallel to the 
mile and to one another. | 
CENTRE. of a conick ſection, is the 
point where all the diameters concur, 
CENTRE of. en Hyperbola, 1s a point 
in the middle of the Tranſverſe axts, 
which is without figure, and common 
to the oppoſite ſettion. . | 
CENTRE common of the gravity of two 
dodtes Geometry] is a point in a right 
line, which joins their centres together, 
and io placed in that line, that their 
diftanees from it ſhall be reciprocally 
as the weight of thoſe bodies is. And 
if another body ſhall be ſer in the ſame 
right line, ſo that its diſtance from any 
point in it be reciprocally as the weight 


of both the former bodies taken toge- | 


% ? 
: ; ' 


CE 


ther, that oint will be the common 
centre of it of all three, Se. 
CENTRE of Oſcillation, rhe centre of 
the ſwing of a Forman” z 10 that if the 
pin of the pendulum, faſtened above, be 
taken for the centre of the circle, whoſe 
circumference divides the ball or bob in · 
to two equal parts, the middle point of 
the arch, ſo dividing the ball, is the cen. 
tre of 8 | „ 
CENTRE of a parallelag am, the point 
wherein its diagonals interſe&t. 
CENTRE of a baſtion, a point in the 
middle of the gorge of the baſtion, 
whence the pat libs commences. _ 
CENTRE of a batallion, the middle of 
a batallion, where there is uſually a 
ſquare. ſpace left. Oe 
CENTRE of Attraction [in the New 
Aſtronomy] that point to which the re- 
volving planet or comet is attracted or 
impelled by the force or impetus of 
ravity. | | 
CENTRE of Fercuſſion [with Philoſo. 
phers} is that pou of a body in motion 
wherein all the forces of that body are 
conſidered as united in one. 
CENTRE of a curve ef the higheſt kind, 
is the point where two diameters con- 
cur. | | 
To CENTRE, to meet as it were in 
a point. * 
CENTRE-FISH, a kind of ſea- fiſh. 
CENTRIFU “GAL Force ſwith Mathe. 
matiCcians) is the endeavour of any thing 
to fly off from the center in a tangent. 
For all moving bodies endeavour after 
a rectilenear motion, becauſe that is the 
eaſieſt, ſhorteſt, and moft ſimple. And 
if ever they move in any curve, there 
muſt be ſomething that draws them 
from their rectilinear motion, and de- 
tains them in the orbit, whenever the 
centripetal force ceaſes, the moving bo- 
dy would ftrait go off in a tangent to 
the curve in that very point, and ſo 
would get ftill farther from the center 
or focus of the motion : 
CENTRIPET AL Force [with Philo- 
ſophers] is that force by wich any body 
moving round another,'is drawn down 
or tends towards the center of its orbit; 
and is much the ſame with gravity. 
CENTROBAR'IC Method [in Mecha- 
nicks] a certain method of determining 
the quantity, of a ſurface or ſolid by 
means of the center of gravity of it. 
CENT'RUM Phonicum (in Acoufticks] 
is the place where the ſpeaker ſtands in 
polyſyllabical echoes. 5 
CENTRUM Pbonicampt icum, is the 
place or object that returns the voice in 


an echo. CENTUM 


„ 0 
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CENTUMGEM'INOUS{centuwngemi- 
17, L. an hundred- fol-. 
CENTUM'VIRAL,; of or pertaining 
to the centumvirate 1 17 
To CENTTU'/PLICATE' -[centuplica- 
tim, of centum and plico, L. to fold} to 
fold or double an hundred fol. 
CENTU/RLZ (among the Roman peo: \ 
ple] certain parties conſiſting each of 
100 men. Thus divided by Servius 
Tullius the ſixth king of Rome, who di- 
vided the people into ſix claſſes. The 
firſt claſs had 30 centuries, and they 
were the richeſt of all; the ſecond, 
third and fourth conſiſted each of 20 
centuries; and the ſixth claſs was coun. 
ted but one century, and comprehended 
all 1 5e 54 people. nie 1 3 
CEPHALAL'GICS [x:$ananyixa, Ur.] 
medicines good for the head-ach. 
CEPHALAL'GY [cephalals:a, of i. 
yi, Of xs the head and 4 - 
pain, Gr.] any pain in the head; but 
ſome appropriate it chiefly to a freſh 
head ach; one that proceeds from in- 
temperance or an ill diſpoſition of the 


parts. of” ae, Str 
CEPHAL ICA {with Anatomifts] the 
cephalick vein, is the outermoſt vein 
that creeps along the arm, between the 
kin and muſcles, it is called the Cepha- 
lick Vein from xspaxi; Gr. a head, be- 
cauſe the ancients uſed to open it rather 
than any other for diſeaſes in the head; 
but ſince - the\ diſcovery of the circula- : 
tion of the blood, it is accounted: equal, 
whether the blood be taken from the 
C:phalica,, Mediana or Baſilica, L. | 
 CEPHAL/ICKS, medicines good for 
diſtempers in the head. AS 
CEFHALOMANCTI { cephalomantea, 


L of zepwoparriiay Gr. of xipan@> the 


head, and ane divination] a divina- 
tion by the head of an aſs, which they 
broiled on the - coals, and after havin 
muttered a few prayers, they repeat 
the perſons names or the crime, incaſe 
only one was ſuſpected, at which if the 
jaws made any motion; and the teeth 
chattered againſt one another, they 
thought the perſon that had done the il 
deed ſufficiently diſcovered, 
CERA'TED [ ceratus, L.] covered 
with wax. „ weba ON 
CERATOI'DES runica {with Anato- 
n1/t;} the horny coat of the eye. 
CER'BERUS. The poets tel us that 
Cerberus was à dog that had three 
heads. Was born of | Typhon and E- 
chidna. 1723 i 8 = $8 Wy 
They alſo tell us, that Hercules drag- 
zed this dog out ot hell. Geryon had 


" 
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. * 


| Moloſſur, ' a Mycenecan, 


| the.dog from thence. 


* 
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which was Cerberus, the other Orur in 
the city of Tricaria, [i. e. three heads 
before he drove away the oxen. Ons 
fur, | would have. 
begg'd this of Euryſtheus; but he refy— 
ſing to let him have him, he prevails - 


| upon the herdſmen; they ſhut up the 


dog in a cave in Laconica near Tænarur, A 

and put to him ſome bitches in order 3H 

for a breed. Euryſtheus ſends Hercules 1 

to find out 1 and he having 5 

wandered over all Peloponneſe, at | | 

found out the cave where the dog was 

hid, and going down into the cave 

brought out the dog; and thence they. 

ga ve it out, that Hercules went down 

into hell through the cave, and brought 

| Palephatus.. -., 
CERCELE' - {in Heraldry] 

as a Croſs Cercele, is a croſs 

which opening at the end 

turns round both ways, like 

a ram's horn, as in the fi- 

gure annexed. 1 1 


— 


CE REAL. [cercalis, L. pertaining to 
E or bread corn; to ſuſſenancs, or 
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appointed this ceremony, which was f 
to be acted only by women, who in the 1 
temple of Ceres acted a thouſand ſhnaa e 
ful pranks, and becauſe Ceres did not 9 
reveal her ſecrets, nor diſcover her de- Fl 
ſign, until ſhe heard of the welfare of / 70 
| her daughter, it was not lawful to de- Flo. 
clare what was acted in her temple dur 1 
ing the feſtivall *. 7 


CEREBROSTTY, brain-fickneſs. _. = 
CEREMO'NIALNESS {of ceremonealis, 3 
L. ceremonte], F.] the being ceremonial. ' by 
' CEREMO/NIOUSNESS [of ceremoni- i 
euæ, F.] fulneſs or fondneſs of ceremo- ths 


nies. -- | | 

CE'RES, according to the poets, was 
the daughter of Saturn and Ops, whoſe 
daughter Pluto having ftolen, ſhe, defir- 
ous to find her, lighted torches at Monut 
Etna, reſolying to ſeek. her night and 


Sreat dogs to keep his cattle, one of 


day thrgughout all the ern. 


— 


 . ſeeds of bread-corn are for ſome time 


CE: 


Ovid ſays, that Cerer was the firſt 
chat tilled the ground, and furniſhed 
mankind with corn for food, and by 
laws taught them juſtice, and the man- 
ner of living in ſociety, which before 
they were ſtrangers to 
-CERES and Vea. They ſeem to be 
no other than the earth itſelf; for the 
ancients call her *Ec4ay, 7. e Veſta, dul 
* vate F. e. becauſe it ſtands ; or be- 
cauſe the univerſal world leans and bears 
upon it, as on à certain foundation 
And in as much as ſhe is ſaid to pro- 
duce corn, ſne very properly bears a 
garland, heavy with the ears of corn. 
Trip tolemit, of Eleuſina, is ſtoried to 
have fown bread corn all over the orb 
of the earth, at the time he was carried 
in Carers chariot, which was drawn by 
flying gragons: for this nan was the 


of the ancients that took a ſurvey | | 


otall things; and God having endowed 
him with a large ſhare of knowledge, 
he came at laſt to underſtand how bar- 
ley was to be managed, how ſepa rated 
from the chaff and to be beaten or ground. 
Eleuſis was a place where the uſe of 
— barley was' firft found out, and Ceres 
N ng her name from the place, was 
called Eleuſinia. 5 
Puro is (aid to have ſtolen away Pro- 
ſerpina, the daughter of Cerer. © The 
foundation of this fiction is, that the 


hid in the earth. In the ſpring time they 
facrifice to her a turf and the graſs, with 
much mirth and rejoycing, ſeeing , all 
ings to grow green, and to afford 
at hopes of Rerlicy: "Hence Pluto, 
Le. riches, is ſuppoſed to be the fon of 
Cores WES 7 RAS s ** E . i 


And they very properly offer to Ceres 

ſows with pig, on account of the ferti- 
lity of the earth, the. eaſy conception 
and perfect 72 xp ee ee oy 

"CERNU'LIA, a feftival of Bacchus, 
min which they danced on one foot upon 
blown bladders, that by falling down 


: 


- they might cauſe laughter. . | 
CERO'GRAPHY W eee L. of 


xnpe3026ia, Gr.] a painting or writing in 
Wax. , | | 
CEROMAN T [ceromantia, L. of an- 
brei, Of a and Harri, Gr. di · 
ation J divination by wax. The 
manner was thus: they melted wax 


over a veſſel of water, letting it drop ch 
within three definite ſpaces, and obſer. | 


ved the figure, ſituation, diftance and 
concretion of the drops. 

CEROMAT'ICE {ceromaticus, L.] 
nointed with Ceroma, © 


— 
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| his ſentence read. 
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 CER'TIPTUDE/ ({cerritude,' L.] is pro- 
perly a quality of the) ent or the 


mind, importing an adheſſon of the 


mind to the propoſition e affirm ; or 
the ſtrength wherewith we'adhere to it. 
CERTTTUDE Meraphyfieal, is that 
which ariſes from a metaphyſical cvi- 
nce; ſuch a one as a geometrician 
as of the truth of this propoſition, 
that the 3 angles of a triangle are equal 
to two right ones.. 5 
CERTTTOU PDE Aral, is ſuch a cer. 
titude as is founded on moral evidence, 
ſuch as that a criminal has, who hears 


TERS: ; 
CERTITUDE Phyſical, is that which 
ariſes from phyſical evidence, ſych as a 
1 that has fire in his hand, when 
e feels it burn, or ſees it blaze. 
CERCVICAL, belonging to the neck. 
CER'VIX [Anatomy] the hinder part 
of the nec. 0 
CESSA'TION [of Arms} is when a 
overnour of a place beſieged, finding 
umſelf reduced to the laſt extremity, 
ſo that he muſt either ſurrender, or 
himſelf, garriſon, and inhabitants 
would be facrific'd, or at leaſt lie at the 
mercy of the enemy, erects a white 
flag on the breach, or beats a Chamade 
for a capitulation, at which both par- 
ties ceaſe firing, and all other acts of 
hoſtility ceaſe, till the propoſals made 
are heard, and either agreed to or re- 


jected. : | 1 
CES'SION: (in the Civil La] a vo- 


luntary and legal ſurrender of effects 
to creditors, to avoid an impriſon- 
ment. e | 
CE'SSMENT, an affeſſment, a tax. 
CES'TUS e, Gr.] a marriage- 
girdle, that of old times the bride uſed 
to wear, and the bridegroom unlooſed 
on the wedding- night; alſo a leathern 
gauntlet garniſhed with lead, uſed by 
combatants, or in the exerciſes of the 
Athletæ; alſo the girdle of Venut and 
Juno, according to the poets. 
CE'TUS [Aftronomy] a ſouthern con- 
ſtellation, conſiſting of 23 ſtars. 
CEVA'DO, or Cobit {of India] the 
ſhorter for ſilk and linnen 27 inches 
Enezliſh. *** 
CEVA'DO ſeſſer [of Agra Delli] con- 
tains 32 inches. 3 | ; 
CEVADO Ueſſer {at Cambaia] 35 in- 


es. 
CEVADO ſeſſer [at Surat] 35 inches. 
CH have a particular ſound in Engliſh 


words, as arch, march, rich, roch, tench, 


CERTAINNESS fcertitudo, L.] full 
aſſurance, ſureneſs. | 


* 


| 


| 


perch, dirch, Nutch, change, charge, &c. 
CH, in ſome words of a Greek dariva- 


tion, is ſaunded as before, as Webel, 
e ar chi- 


uc hiuecture, Ge. In ſome others iris. 
ſounded like K, as Archangel, Sc. 


| z rds ot a Hebrew derivation, compoſed of two or three knots, like ſo 
5 is CENT ſounded as K, Cham, many hail- ſtones, which are moderate- 
Rachab, Michac/, Nebuchadnexzar; but ly diſtant from each other, the leſs in 
n ome ie is ſounded as in Engliſh, as | order to ſucceed the greater. 
| Chirtimy Rachel, Ne. 8 | CHA*'LAZA 2 lof x &s Gr. J a 
| CHACE, the gutter of a croſs-bow..-} CHALAZlON F little ſwelling in the 
; A good CHACE. Sea term} a ſhip is eye-lids like a hail-ftone. a 
f ſaid to have a good chace, when ſhe is | CHALAZOPHY'LACES [ of N 
built ſo forward on or a-ftern,'as to hail and/g314+w to preſerve, Gr.] cer- 
f carry many guns; to ſnoot right forward tain priefts among the Greclans, who 
oy Al ry a as hats + oh 8 * 3 to divert hail and tempeſts, 
7 Foot in CHACE [Sea term] to lie with by ſacrificing a lamb or a chicken; or 
a ſhip's forefoot in the chace, is to fail if they had not theſe, by cutting their 
1 the neareſt courſe to meet her, and to finger, and appealing the anger of the 
2 croſs her in her way. | gods by their blood. ee * 
> To CHACK {with Horſemen] a term CHALCIDICEK 7 of Jada brats 
| uſed of a horſe that eats upon the. | CHALCIDICUS & and , juftice} 
c. hand, when his head is not ſteady; a magnificent hall belonging to a tribu-—- 
t but he toſſes up his noſe, and ſhakes | nal or court of juſtice 
it all of a ſudden, to avoid the ſubjecti | | CHALCETIS | aaxrric Gr. braſs, or 
: on of the bridle: if: © | the ſtone out of which braſs is tried; 
8 To CHAFE Iamong Mariners] a rope alſo red vitriol, is ga ee 
, is ſaid to chafe, when it galls or frets | CHALCOSMARAG DUS Lx, 
Ir by rubbing againſt any rough or hard N G.] the baſtard emerald. : 
ts thing ; as the cable is chafed in the hawſe,| U A'DRON. See Chaldron, © : 
10 fgnifies it is fretted, or begins to wear | Princi/pa! CHALLENGE 5 is what 
te our there. EL, | Peremprory CHALLENGE & is allows 
de CHA'FER, an inſect, a kind of beetle. | ed by law, without cauſe alledged or 
. CHA FF- WEED, a ſort of herb. further examination, and the priſoner 
of CHAF'FERS Oι Law] wares or | may except againſt 21, and in caſes of 
de mercliandizes> #1 tw) F050)! » thigh treaty gg.) 7700 eo RN 
e- CHAGRUN, commonly called ws * CHALLENGE upon reaſon, is when 
green, a ſort of grained leather chiefly | the priſoner does alledge ſome. reaſon 
o- uſed for the covers of pocket-books, for his exception, and ſuch as is ſuffici- 
&s letter.caſes, (gc. ent, tie be trug % des boat, 
n- CHAIR > {in'a Metaphorical | CHALCEDONIUS {with Fewellerr] 
CHAIR-MAN' & Senſeſis uſed of the | a defect in ſome precious flanes, when 
: preſident or chief man, of an aſſembly ei- they find white ſpots or ftains in them 
e- ther publick or private, as in the houſe of like thoſe of the Chalcedony, 
ed commons, they ſay ſpeaſt ta the Chair | CHALYB'EATE {of chan, L. feel] 
ſed i. 6. tothe ſpeaker who ſits in the Chair; | of or pertaining to feel, or that is * 
urn ſo alſo of a lord- mayor of London, as | the temper or quality of fteel,  _ 
by thoſe aldermen who have ſerv'd the of- | CHALYB'EATE Cryftals of Tartar 
the fice of mayor are ſaid to have paſi'd the | {with Chymi/ts} See Cream of Tartar. _ 
ind Chair, and thoſe he have not are ſaid CHAM, the title of the emperor or 
to be below "the Chair,” KL“ __ | ſoveraign prince'oft” Tara, a re: 
on- CHAINS-{in a Figurative ſenſe] fignify | CHAMELEON xaUαινjꝙp of Aa 
bonds, bondage or ſlavery. © the ground, and Aar, Gr. a lion] a little 
the CHALAZA [x#aa7a, Gr. hail] the | beaft like a lizard, which for the moſt 
hes treadle of an egg, which are ſomething | part lives on the air or flies Sc. See 
longiſh bodies more concrete than the Chameleon, Zh Ec i 88 
on- vhire, knotty; ha ve ſome ſort of light, | Bottled CHAM BER {of a Mortar 


4s hail, whence they take their name; 
becauſe the -Chalaza (for there are two 
of them) conſiſt as it were of ſo many 
hail tones, ſeparated from one another 
by that white, | Every egg (as has been 
ſaid) has two of them, one in the acute, 
and the other in the obtuſe end; one of 
them is bigger than the other, and fur - 
ther from the yolk; the other is leſs, 


| the acute end of the egg; 


- 


24 


and extends itſelf from the yolk towards 
the greate is 


þ: ece} that part where the powder lies, 
being globical, with a neck for its com - 
munication with the cylinder. 


CS: 


CHAMBER' (of a Mine] the place 


where the powder is confined, and is 
generally of a cubica! form 
Powder CHAMBER [on a Battery} a 


place ſunk into the ground, for holding 
the powder or bombs, Ge. where thay 
. | may 
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may be out of danger, "oy , | 1 


from rain wth 2 A Os F404 
CHAMELEON. {in Hieroglyphicks} re- 


* preſents an hypocrite and a time-ſerver, 
one that is of any religion, and takes 


any impreſſion that will ſerve his preſent 
turn; for it is related of this creature 
that it can change itſelf into any colour 
ene, oo nr ge 
CHAM FER 2 {Archite& ur} a frall 
CHAM'FRET —— or gutter on 
a pillar, an ornameut conſiſting of half 
SANE. this thereto ons Tay et 
- CHAM'FERED. [Botany] the ſtalks of 
ſome plants are ſaid to be chamfered, 
when they have impreſſions upon them 
like furrows. | ore 

- CHAM'FERING 2 { in (Carpentry, 
. CHAMFRAIN ING 5 Sc. his the cut- 
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chancellor of the order of the Garter, 2 


chancellor of an univerſity; a chancellor 
of the firſt fruits, of a dioceſs, (8c. 


ſeals the diploma's or letters of decrees, 
proviſion, Sc. given in the univerſity. 
CHANCELLOR {of Oxford} is their 


ſelves elect; his office is to govern the 
univerſity durante vita, to preſerve and 
defend the rights and privileges of it, to 
call together aſſemblies, and to do juſ- 
tice among the members under his juriſ- 
Vice CHANCELLOR {of Oxford] is 
nominated annually: by the chancellor, 
and elected by 1 he univerſity in convoca- 
mw to ſupply the abſence of the chan- 
br... TO. | 


ting the edge or end of any thing aſlope | L Pro-Vice-CHANCELLORS, four per- 


or bevel. „ mn in 
. CHAMOYS' Leather, commonly cal- 


led ſhammy, the ſkin; of a, kind of a 


wild-goar. 


CHA'MOS 2 luvon, Heb.]. an idol 


CHE MOSH & of the Moabites, which, 
according to the opinion of ſome, was 
the ſame with Baal. Phegor or Priapns ; 
but others take it tobe Bacchus. 
bl CHAM'PIAN [champagne, F.] open 
plain, even, not encloſed; as a m- 
pion county. n ent 
CHANCE, hazard or fortune: a term 
we apply to events to denote that they 
happen without any neceſſary cauſe. F. 
© CHANCE [ Mttaphy/icks} many things 
happen by chance in the world,- with-re- 
Para to ſecond cauſes; but nothing at all 
ppens by chance in reſpect to the firſt 
cauſe (God) who diſpoſes and preordains 
all things from all eternity. For chance 
and fortune are only to be ſaid properly, 
in reſpect to him that is ignorant of the 
intention of the director. And in aſmuch 
as the divine intention is hid from man 
till the thing is done; therefore the ſame 
with reſpect to man, is ſaid to happen 
by chance; but not in reſpec to the 
firſt cauſe. RN 3 
CHANCE, is alſo uſed for the man- 
ner of deciding things, the conduct or 
direction, whereof is left at large, and 
not reducible to any determinate rules 
or meaſures, or Where there is no ground 
or pretence, as at cards, dice, G. 
CHAN'CELLOR {| cancellarius, L. 
whence cancelier, F.] an officer ſuppoſed 
originally to have been a notary or 
ſcribe under the emperor, and named 
oancellarius, becauſe he ſat behind a 
lettice, to avoid being preſſed upon by 
the qd : 
- CHANCELLORS, 


5 * 
- 
- - 


* 


ſons choſen out of the heads of colleges, 
by the vice chancellor, to one of which 
he deputes his power in his abſence. 

CHANCELLOR {of Cambridge] much 
the ſame with the charicellor of Oxford, 
ſaving that he does not hold his office 
durante vita, but may be elected every 
hies ea Eo £7 | 

Vice CHANCELLOR {of Cambridge] is 
annually choſen by the ſenate out of two 
perſons nominated by ithe heads of col- 
leges-and halls... 

CHANCELLOR {of the order of Gar- 
ter] an officer who ſealsthe commiſſions 
of the chapter and afſembly of the 
knights, keeps the regifter, and delivers 
the acts under the ſeal of the order. 

'CHA'NCELLORSHIP {of cance/larm:, 
L. cancelier, F.] the office or dignity of 
a chancellor. ere: t 5 
., CHAN'CER Y- Court, was firſt ordain- 
ed by William the Conqueror, who alſo 
appointed or inſtituted the courts of 
juſtice, - which always removed with 

ks dart. e hd 
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[Gunnery 
a frame 
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wood perpendicularly, between which 
Faſcines are laid, which form a parapet; 
they are made moveable from place to 
place, according as there ſhall be occa- 


there are alſo a | ſion, in order to cover workmen. 


CHAN- 


A CHANCELLOR {of an Unwerſity] 


magiſtrate; whom the ſtudents: them- 


each of which is raiſed two pieces of 


2 


of 


ch 


, ſick of churches.” | 


or diſorderly heap of things. 


C:Hh 


CHANFRAIN BLANC {with Horſe 
men] is a White mark upon a horſe, de- 


the noſe, F. 


and all others that are not 


CHANFRIN Cwith Horſemen] is the | blanket. 


forepart of a horſe's head, extending 
from under the ears along the interval, 
between the eye - brows down to the | 


noſe. n ; 5 
CHANGE ABLENESS {of changeant, 
F.] liableneſs or aptneſs to change. 
CHANNEL (in Architecture] a chan- 
nel in the Ionic chapiter is a part that 
lies ſome what hollow under the «bacus, 
and open upon the echinusy and has its 
contours or turnings on each fide to 
make the voluta's or ſcrolls. | E 
CHANNEL of the Larmier, is the ſof- 
fit of a eornice which makes the pen- 
dant mouchette. 
CHANNEL of the FVolute {in the 19- 
nick Capital) is the face of its circum- 
volution. . | ; 4 2 
CHANT cantus, L. ] the vocal mu- 


N 


CHAN TLATE lin Architecture] a 
piece of wood faſten d near the ends of 
the rafters, and projecting beyond the 
wall for ſupporting 2 or 3 rows of tiles, 
to prevent the rain- water from trick 
ing down the ſides of the wall. 42 

CHAOL'OGY [of yas and afyc, Gr. ] 
hiſtory or deſcription of the chaos. 

CHA'OMANCY: { of 455 and warriiz, 
Gr. divination} the ſkill of prognoſtica- 
ting by obſervations made on the air. 

CHAOT'IC. [of ae, Gr.] of or be- 


longing to a chaos, a dark and rude | 


maſs of matter, or an irregular ſyſtem 
of the elements, and all ſorts of parti- 
cles mixt and jumbled together; out of 
which they ſuppoſe the world to have 
been formed at firſt; alſo a confuſed 


A CHAP, a hiatus or opening. 

A CHAP: jof ceapan, Sax.] a chap- 
CHAPEAU'!, a cap or hat. F. | 

CHAPEAU Lin Heraldry] a cap of 
ſtate of velvet, of a ſcarlet colour, lin. 
ed with ermines, worn by dukes. The 
creſt of noblemen's coats of arms is 
born on this cap as on a wreath, and is 
parted by it from the helmet ; which 
no creft muſt immediately touch. 

CHAP'ELET'S {with Horſemen] a cou- 
ple of ftirrup leathers, each of them 
mounted with a ftirrup, and joining at 
top in a ſort of leather buckle, called 
the head of the chapelet, by which be. 
ing adjuſted-to the rider's length and 
bore, they are made faſt to the ſaddle. 


: II Is 27 3 8 

. CHAPITERS with Mouldings. | Archi. 
tecture] are thoſe which have no orna- 
ments, as the Tuſcan and Doric. 
CHAPIT ERS with Sculptures (Archi- 


recture] are thoſe which are ſet off with 


leaves and carved works, the fineſt of 


which is that of the Cor iutbian order. 
CHAP'LAINSHIP, the office of a chap. 


lain. | 


CHAPEL'LAINE F is one who at- 
tends upon the king or other perſon of 


his family in matters of religion. 

CHAP'MANRY 2 (of ceapman and 
. CHAP'MANSHIP 5 nic, Sax. a king - 
dom] the employment or dealings of a 
chapman, or buyer or Teller. 


meſſenger belonging to the Sophi, who 
carries diſpatches or meſſages from 
court to court, and from the provinces 
to the emperor's court, who is provid- 
ed with a horſe by ths emperor's ma- 
ſter of the horſe, on which-he rides till 


| he grows weary, and then ſiezes on the 


firſt horſe he meets, if he likes it, and 


him to carry it back; and the owner 
of the ſecond is obliged to ſend after 
him till he takes a third, who muſt do 
the like till he has finiſhed his journey. 
CHAPPE'[in Heraldry] ſig {NP Wii 

nifies cloathed, and is repre- WW ith 
. ſented by dividing the chief 
by lines drawn from the 
centre, at the upper edge = 

to angles below into 3 parts. 


The ſections onthe ſides being of a diſ- 


ferent metal or colour from the reſt, 
as in the figure annex'd. Some call it a 
Chief Party per Bend Dexter or Siniſter, 
or both. ; | I 105 
CHAPPERON NE ¶Heral. xr 
dry] ſignifies hooded, of 
chapperonne an hoad, which [ur 
covers the head, ſuch as fri-. 
ars wear, with as much {Wn 
hanging down as covers the al 
ſhoulders, and part of: the arms. clofed 
every way, as inthe figure/annex'd. 
CHAPPEROO'NS > are. thoſe little 
CHAFFEROO'NS 5 ſtiields containing 
deaths. heads, and other funeral devi- 
ces, placed on the foreheads of horſes 
that draw hearſes at funerals. The 
reaſon of their being ſo called, is be- 


CHAPERON {of a Bis- mouth] @ name 


cauſe theſe: devices were anciently fa-- 
T4 ſtened 


which horſemen give to ſcatch- mouths, 
de- non- 
ſcending from the forehead almoſt to | mouths, and ſignifies the end of the 

i | bit that joins to the branch, juft hy the 


- CHAP'LAIN- ©. 2 io a Law ſenſe]. 


quality, in order to inſtruct him and 


CHAPPAR ſin Serſia] a courier or 


returns his own to one who is ſent after 
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. Rened to the Chapperonner,” that thoſe 1 
- horſes uſed to wear with their other 
coverings of ſtate, | © ww 
45 CHAPTER, a-cormunity of dergy- 
men or eccleſiaſticks, who ſerye a ea- 
- thedral or collegiate church. . / 
CHAPTER lin Military Affair] an 
aſſembly or meeting of Seer fer the 
regulation of their affairs. e 
CHAPTER [¶Arebitecture] the top or 
, 3: 7 0 628 
GHAP' 


TRELS [Architecture] the ſame 
às impoſts, i. e. thoſe parts on which 
the feet of arches ftand. - _ 1 
[ "CHAR" (in the 2 tongue] is uſed 
- for Caer, which ſiguifies a city, and be- 
ing adjoin'd to the names of places, fig- 
nifies the city of that plac | 
_ To CHAR, to make charcoal of wood 
bf oak, alder, lime-tree, Sc. by cut- 
ting it into convenient lengths, and pi- | 
ling it up in the form of a pyramid in 
_ adgep pit, made in the ground for that 
purpoſe, having a little hole to put in 
the fire. 0 e eee ee, 

CHAR AC TER [of yepexryp, Gr.] a 
certain manner of air —— of 
qualities, which reſult from ſeveral 
particular marks, which diftinguiſh a 
thing from any other, ſo as it may be 
thereby known; as we ſay the charac- 
ter of Alexander, Cicero, Rr. | 

CHARACTER {with Poers] is the re- 
ſult of the manners, or that which is 

roper to each perſon, by which he is 
. — in his manners, and diftinguiſh-. 
Able from others. : | | 
_ CHARACTER {with Romiſh Drivines] 
a certain indelible mark or impreſſion, 
which is left behind them by certain 
ſacraments in thoſe that receive them, 
_ CHARACTER, is alſo uſed for cer- 
tain viſible qualities which claim reve- 
rence or reſpet from thoſe that are 
veſted with them, as the character of a 
biſhop, an ambaſſador, Sc. 

Nominal CHARACTERS, are thoſe 
properly called letters, which ſerve to 
expreſs the names of things. 
| Rea! CHARACTERS, are ſuch as 
Expreſs things and ideas inſtead of 
names. EET 
Emblematigal CHARAMACTERS, are 
ſuch as not only expreſs the things 
themſelves; but in ſome meaſure per- 
ſonate them and exhibit their form; 
ſuch as the Egyprran hieroglyphicks. 

.__ CHARACTERIS'TICK triangle of a 
Carve in the higher Geametry] is a rec- 
tilinear right-angled triangle, whoſe 
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r Art irik cara F. of 
| Yapax taps J having char iſticks 
A bein ebarafteritionl: WORD obo, 
\* CHARBON' {with Horſemen) is that 
little black ſpot or mark which remains 
after a large ſpot in the cavity of the 
corner teeth of an horſe, about the 7th 
or Sth year, when the cavity fills, and 
the tooth being ſmooth and equal is 
ſaid to be raſed. . e a ary 

CHARGE {charge, F.] a burden or 
load; alſo management or care; alſo 
office, employ or truſt; alſo an accuſa- 


| tion, impeachment; alſo an engage- 


ment, fight or onſet. ; 

CHARGE-{with Painters] an exagge- 
rated - repreſentation + of a perſon in 
which the likeneſs is preſerved, but at 
the ſame time ridiculed, called alſo 
over-charge. 4 Inf 

CHARGE/ABLENESS ' {of carztas, or 
cher dear, or charger, F.] coftlineſs, 
dearneſs. 


figures repreſented on an eſcutcheon, 
by which the bearers are diftinguiſhed 
one from another. Too many charges 
in an eſcutcheon are not accounted fo 
honourable as fewer... f1 
CHA*RINESS [of cher, F.'carny, L.] 
choiceneſs, ſparingneſs, tenderneſs. 
CHA'RIOCK, a kind of herb. 
CHAR'IT ATIVE” (in Canon Law) as 
charitative ſubſidy, aid, Re. a moderate 
allowance granted by a country to a 
biſhop, to bear his expences to a council. 
CHART TES { X=pirec, 7. e. the graces 
Aglaia, Thalia and e the daugh- 
ters of Jupiter and Autonoe, or of Fupi- 
rer and Eurynome. One of theſe was 
painted with her back towards us, and 
her face fromward, as proceeding from 
us; and the other two with their faces 
towards us, to denote that for one be- 
nefit done we ſhould receive double 
thanks; they were painted naked, to 
intimate that good offices. ſhould. be 
done without diſſembling and hypocri- 
ſy; they were repreſented young, to 
fignify that the remembrance of bene- 
firs ſhould never wax old; and alſo 
laughing, to fignify that we ſhould do 
good to others with chearfulneſs and 
alacrity. They are repreſented linked 
together arm in arm, to inſtruct us that 
one kindneſs ſhould provoke another, ſo 
that the knot and bond of love ſhould 
be indiſſoluble. The poets tell us, that 
they uſed to waſh themſelves in the 
fountain Acidaliut, becauſe benefits, 


hhyppothenuſe is a part of the curve, not 
fenfbly different from a right line. 


 CHARACTERIST'ICALNESS [of cba, \rerfeiy, 


gifts and good turns ought to be ſincere 
and pure, and not baſe, ſordid and coun 


rr 


CHAR'GED [Heraldry ſignifies the 
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CHARITY: [charirary L. the ancients 


uſed to paint the virtue charity, as 1 

deſs in yellow rabes, ſittiug in an 
ivory chair, having on her head a tire 
of gold ſet with precious ſtones. 


CHARITY, is the love ot our brethren | that he became pbwerful en 


or a kind of brotherly aſſection one to- 
wards another. The rule and ftandard 
that this habit is to be examined and 
regulated by among Chriſtians, is the 
love we bear 0 ourſelves, or that Chriſt 
bore to us; that is, it muſt be unfeigned, 
conflant, and out of no other deſign but 
their happineſs: 11 e wel 
CHAR'LOCK, a kind of herb:-· 
CHARMS char met, F. ] certain verſes 
or expreſſions, which by ſome are ſup- 
poſed to have a bewitching power; alſo 
certain particular graces in writing, as 
the charms of Eloquence, of Poetry, &c. 
CHARMING jof charmant, F.] enga- 
ging, alluring, delighting. 
CHAR MIN GN ESS, charming, de- 
lighting quality. a St 
CHA'RON- |according to the Poets} 
was the ſon of Erebus and the night; 


and the ferry man of Pluto, who in an | 


old weather: beaten boar did convey the 
ſouls of the deceaſed to him over the 
rivers Cocytus, Periphlegethon, Acheron 
and Styx. h Hatt: tage 214.5 14 
Charon is ftoried to be covetous of 
money, and therefore would-carry none 
over without a piece of ſilver, a Haf- 
penny, which the ghoſts were wont to 
carry between their lips, being put there 
by their ſurviving relations. And altho 
it was not granted, that any who were 
not dead or unburied, ſhould be admit- 
ted into Charon's boat; yet &Eneas, for 
his piety, and Hercules and Theſes by 
their valour, and Orpheus by his muſick 
obtained the priviledge to paſs too and 
fro ini: Sti el 
There is an iſle in the middle of the 
lake Mzrir in Egypt. The inhabitants 
at preſent call this lake the /ake of Cha- 
ron; concerning whom they tell the fol- 
lowing ſtory; that he being a perſon of 
mean extraction, aud reſolved to get 
money by any means, he planted him- 
ſelf by this lake and exacted of every 
corps, that was ferried over, a; certain 
ſum of mony : tho' he did this without 
any authority from the prince, yet he 
carried on the impoſition fer ſeveral 
years, till refuſing paſſage to the dead 
body of the king's ſon, till the uſual ſum 
was paid him, the cheat was diſcovered; 
however, he made the king fo ſenſibte- 
of the great advantage it would be to 
him to continue this duty by his ropal 
authority, that he ordered it to be con- 


Charon has firſt miniſter, and confirming 
him in his old im „which he 
made the firſt 


aſſaſ- 
ſinate the king and mount the throne in 
his ſtead, This Rory has a great cor 
reſpondence with what the antierty ſay 
of Charon. ale | e 4 1 
The original of this is ſuppoſed 
to be this; Oſirti, king of Egypt, was one 
who took extraordinary care ofthe dead; 
cauſing them to be buried in ſeveral 
places made on purpoſe near Memphis, 


to encourage virtue and a good life; - 


for perſons were appointed to enquire 
into every man's ations ; and if rhe de - 
ceaſed had not lived wel, he was to be 
caſt into a place of ſhame and punifh-- 
ment; but if he had lived virtuouſly, he 
was to be interred in pleaſant fields, beaw 
tified and flourithing with all manner 
of flowers. And by this means O/irr* 


1 | 
poſt in the kingdom. 
And Charon got ſuch vaſt riches in it, 


did awe his ſubjects into a ſubmiſſion 


— rener to his _ : 3 
his place was near the city 
in Egypt and encompaſſed ſeveral titnies 
with the river Nile: Hence the poets 
ta ke their four rivers of hell, Acher on, 
Styx, Cacytus and Phlegetbo 
An old fellow uſed to convey the dead 
bodies over theſe four compaſſings of 
the Nile; and thenee comes the poets 
Charon. ; A 
The heathens did believe that Charon 
would never. ſuffer the ſouls whoſe 
bodies had laid long unburied, to . paſs 
in his boat to reſt in the ZEly/ian fields ; 
but. that they were toſſed up and down 
during the ſpace of 109 years, upon the 
banks of the river Achero ... 
Therefore it was looked upon a cruel. 
ty beyond expreſſion, to deny burial to 


the dead ; and therefore all great com- 


manders were very careful after a bat- 
tle to interr the bodies of their ſoldiers 
that had been flain- LEST 

He is repreſented as a very old man, 
fat and naſty, with a grey beard, ] 


and buſhy, with ſore fiery eyes, and 


clothed in rags that will ſfarce hang up- 
an his ſhoulders; of a rough, ſaucy rem- 
per, making no diſtincti on between prin- 


1 


ces. and peaſants, rich or poor; the 


beautiful and deformed were all alike 


CHARTS Hydrographick 7 are ſheets 
CHARTS Marine 1 [T e 


f- large 


9 paper, on 
which ſeveral parts of the land and fea 


are deſeribed, with their reſpective 


coaſts, harbours, ſounds flats, ſhelves, 
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2 er ofthe compaſs. 
8, are maps of ſome part or 


% * 


| — the ſea and the coaſts belonging 
there 


| to, in which are ſet down iſlands, 
 Ghoals, mountains, rocks, quick- ſands, 


Se. of theſe there are ſeveral ſorts, as 

Mercators chart: i 
Thore are the Clobular Charts, where 
in the meridians incline and the paral- 


lels are both equidiſtant and curvilinear, 


and the rumbsſpirals. 
The Plain Chart, is one wherein the 


meridians and parallels: are repreſen- 


icular-to:each other. —- {4.5% 

The Reduced Chart in which the me- 
ridians are repreſented by right lines 
converging towards the poles, and the 
parallels by right lines parallel to one 
another, but at unequal diſtances; this 
laſt comes nearer the truth than the 


ted hy right lines, parallel and perpen- 


Plain Chart See. Mercator, Chart. 


CHAR'TEL (cartel, F.] a letter of 
defiance or challenge to a duel, uſed in 
ancient times, when combats were al- 
lowed for the determination of difficult 


controverſies in law. | 
HART ERS, were firſt confirmed by 


the broad ſeal in the time of king Ed- 


ward the confeſſor, who was the firſt 


king of England that made uſe of that 
large and ſtately impreſſion. | | 
CHART BDIS, a rock in the ftraights 


of Stcily. The poets relate that this 


Charybdis was a woman of a ſavage na- 


ture, who ſet upon all paſſengers to rob 


them. And ſhe having ſtolen Hercules's 
oxen, Jupiter killed her with his thun 
der-bolts, and turned her into a a furi- 
ous monſter, and caſt her into a gulph 
that bears her name. ELL a de 


HASE (Sea term] the ſhip chaſed. 7 
To CHASE [with Goldſmiths, &c.] is 
to work plate after a particular manner, 


called chaſed-work. 
CHASER {Sea term] the ſhip in pur- 
ſuit of the chaſe. ; 


- Stern CHASE [Sea term] is when the 


cChaſed is right a head with the chaſer. 


P % 


To lie with the ſhip's" fore foot in the 
CHASE Sea term] is to ſail the neareſt 
way to meer her, and ſo to croſs her in 

r Way.} i- 7 | F ENS - 

A ſhip of a good forward CH ASE [Sea 


term] a ſhip that is built forward on a 


fiern, that ſhe may carry many guns, to 
fhoor right forwards or backwards; cal- 
led alſo a ſhip of a good ſtern chafe. 

+ CHASE Guns [of a ſhip] are ſuch whoſe 


Ports are either in the head (and then 


they are uſed in chaſing of others) or in 


fans, rocks, Cr. together with the 
= and latitude of each place, 
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the ſtern, and ars uſed only when they 
are chaſed or purſued by others; 
Regis cy E, that may be chaſed'or 
nt * ET Wee x » N 
CHAST. Wood, a planror herb, 
CHAN TISEMEN TS {with Horſemen} 
are corrections of the fevere and rigo- 
rous effects of the aids; for when the 
aids are given with ſeverity, they become 
puniſhments.” D347, 
| CHAST'NESS- > {caftitas, L a chri- 
_ CHASTITY 5 ftian' moral virtue 
in abſtaining from unlawful pleaſures 
of the fleſh, and uſing lawful ones with 
moderation „ 
CHAUNT RT. See Chantry. 
CHAUSSE TRAPTS TI in 
Mil, Affairs) machines 
of iron, having four 
points of about three or 
four inches long, ſo made 
that which ever way | 
they fall, there is ftill a 
point up, and they are . 
to be thrown'upon breaches, or in paſ- 
ſes where the horſe are to march, to 
annoy them by runing into their feet 
and clamming them. 5 
CHAUSSE trop haut (with Horſemen] 
a white footed horſe, when the white 
marks run too high upon his legs. F. 
CHAUSSE {in Heraldry] ſigniſes ſhod, 
and in B/azen denotes a Section in baſe, 
the line by which it is formed par” 
ing from the extremity of the baſe, and 
deſcending. to the ſide of the eſcutcheon 
which it meets about the 
Feſſe- point; as if a chief had 
ſhoes, the ſame being a di- {lu 
viſion made in it by lines 
drawn from the center of 
the lower line of the chief, 
to the middle parts of the 


A 


ſides thereof, and ſo is ſaid to repreſent 


ſhoes, as a manche is ſaid to repreſent 
ſleeves, as in the figure annex d. 
CHEAP [of ceapan, Sax. to buy or 
ſell} denotes the places name, to which 
it is added, to be or have been à mar- 
ket town or place, as Cheapſide, Eaftcheap 
Weſt cheap; K.. e 
CHEAP {of ceapan, Sax fold for 2 
ſmall price. . | ont 
CHEAR'FULNESS 2 [of chere, F. of 
CHEAR'INESS $ xaipn, Gr. 1 


light—heartedneſs. Ep 
CHECK'Y {in Heraldry) is one of the 
moſt noble and moſt ancient 
figures that are uſed in ar- 
mory, and a certain author 
ſays, ought to be given to 
none but valiant warriors, 


in token of their nobilit y. 
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For. the cheſs-board repreſents a field 
of battle, and the pawns and men orr 
both ſides repreſeat the ſoldiers! of two 
armies, which move, attack, advance or 
retire, according to the two gameſters 
that are their generals, ſec the figure 
annexed... This figure is always com- 
poſed of metal and colour, and ſome 
authors would have it reckoned among 
the ſeveral ſorts of furs. 


CHEAT'INGNESS (of cerca, Sax. 1 


defraud or defrauding qualiiy. 

CHECK lechec, F. ] loſs, fatal blow, 
misfortune. 8 eie ee 

CHELONT'TES [of y9vddy, Gr. a ſwal 
low] a ſtone found in the bellies of 
young ſwallow, good againſt the falling 
ſicknglg 7125 8 | ; 

CHE'MIA {a4 v xd. Gr.] the ſame 
e 

C 

CHEMIN, des rondes {in Fortiſicat. I the 
way of the rounds, a ſpace between the 
rampart and the lower parapet, for the 
rounds to go about. See Falſe bray. | 

CHE'MISE a- ſhirt or ſhift, a lining or 


caſing with ftone. F. 


CHEMISE {with r ſon ] the ſolidity 
of a wall from the Te{us or flope, to 


— 


the '\ftang-row;F. . 
CHE'MOSIS, a ſwelling of the white 
coat of the eye, called albuginea zu nica, 
that makes the black of it appear hollow, 
and is a violent inflamation with ex- 
treme pain, the eye- lids being turned 
inſide out. 535 a 
CHER ISHER [of cherir, F.] one who 
cheriſhes. „„ | RL = 
CHERSONE'SE {in Geography] a pen 
inſula, a tract of land almoſt encompaſ- 
ſed with the ſ ea. 
CHERVIL, an hei 
ON 'CHER'WIT, to cry like a par- 
tridge. „ Ys 
CHESS, a game performed with little 
round pieces of wood, on a board divi- 
ded into 64 ſquares, where art and ſaga | 
city ars fo indiſpenſibly requiſite, that 
chance ſeems; to have: no place; and a 


perſon never loſes but by his own fault. | 


Each fide has 8 men and as many pawns, 
which are to be moved and ſhifted ac 
cording to certain laws and rules of 
%%% Bot a7 nyt 
CHE'VALE& (with Her ſemenꝗ is when 
a horſe with paſſaging upon a walk or 
trot, his far fore - leg croſſes or overlaps 
the other fore-leg every time or mo- 
tion !; dnia 
CHEVAL.- : 


* 


CHEVAUX DE TRE IF L bent of 


EMͤICE, the art of caſting figures | 


| ramidical; the foundation 


l * N 


* 
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tutnpikes being ſpars of wood, about 10 
or 12 foot long, and a foordiamerer® 
cut into 6 faces and bored through; 
each hole is armed with a ſhorr ſpike, 
ſhod with iron at each end about an 
inch diameter, 6 foot long and 6 inches 
diſtant one from another; ſo that u 
points out every way, and uſed in ſtop 


ping ſmall overtures or open places, or 


orſe. +, 4 » 


wv 7Ä 5 in breaches, alſo a defence againſt 


7 


— —— — — ——ñ— —ů ̃ —- — —— ——— 8 


CHENEL LE {in Heraldiyl 
ſignifies ſtreaming, i. c. 
ſtream of light darting from 
a comet or blazing ſtar,, 
vulgarly called the beard | 
according to the figure an- 
nord. N 
CHEVRET TE | 
Lin Mil. Ac] an en. 
gine for raiſing guns 
or, mortars into 
their carriages; it 
is made of 2 pieces 
of wood about 4 
foot long ſtanding 
upright upon a 
third which is 
ſquare; they are a- 
bout a foot aſunder 
and parallel, being 
pierced with holes 
exactly oppoſite to 
one another, with 
a bolt of iron being 
put thro" theſe holes, hi 


gher or lower 


at pleaſure, which ſerves, with a hang- 


ifpike} which takes its poiſe over as 
bolt, to raiſe the gun or mortar: 4 


CHEVRON > {in Feral. 
CHEVERON S aryl is an Fd) 
ordinary formed of a two- | AMR 

A 0 W. 


fold line, -ſpire-wiſe or py= 10 
being in the dexter and ſiniſter baſe 
points of the eſcutcheon, and the acute 
point of the ſpire near to the top of the 
eſcutcheon, as in the figure anne ed. 
This ordinary reſembles: à pair of 

barge couples or rafters, ſuch as carpen-—- 
ters ſet on the higheſt part of a houſe 


* 
" * 


\ 
- 
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the atchieving ſome buſineſs of moment, 


er furniſhing ſome chargeable or me- 


Some ſay it repreſents Protection, 

ethers Gay Conſtancy; ſome the ag 

of e others the head-dreſs of 
tefteiles, Sc ; | 


7 CHEVRON {in Hera/dr Nor Party 
per Chevron, is when the field is divided. 


only-by two fingle lines, riſing from the 
two baſe points and meeting in a point 
above, as the chevron does. 


CHEVRON abaiſrd | Heraldry] is 


oint dogs not approach the 


when its 


head of the chief, nor reach farther 


than the middle of the coat. 


' CHEVRON broke, is when one branch | 7 | 
lik they be alone in the ſhield; 


is ſeparated-into two pieces. 


CHEVRON cloves, is when the upper 


point is taken off, ſo that the two pieces 


neh at ons of the angles 
CHEVRON couched, is when the 
point is turned downwards on one ſide 


of the eſcutcheon; . a 


CHEVRON divided, is when the bran- 


ches are of ſeveral metals, or when 


metal is oppoſed to colour. : 

by; CHEVRON tuverted, is when the 
point is towards the point of the coat, 
Andi its branches towards the chief. 
CHEVRON mut ilated, is when it does 
not touch the extremes of the coat. 
CHEVRON ED {in Heraldry] is when 
It is filled with an equal number of 


:;chevrons. _ 49 MA 
Counter CHE VRONED (in Heraldry} 
2 when a chevron is ſo divided, that 
ur is oppoſed to metal. 


——  CHEVRONEL/ lin Heral- 


er is the diminutive of 


chevron, and as ſuch con- 


p "AS tains only one half of the 
cCahevron, as in the figure 
anne xed. | „ STRIDE 74 IPA 
+ CHEYRONNE' 2 fignifies the parting 

* CHEVRONNY' S of the ſnield ſeveral 


times chevron wiſe, as in the figure 


above. 8 15 
Cen NET 5 a pomegranate, ac- 


"corditig to Menage; whence the Spani- 
 erdi derive: their chico, little, fender ; 
chicane, being converſant about trifling 
things] in Law it _ what 2 
ry proceedings, either wit gn to 
delay the cauſe, or to impoſe on the 


Judge or the contrary party, a wrang- 


Hh crafty manner of pleading a cauſe 
with tricks. quirks and fetches, the per. 


plexingor ſplitting a cauſe, pattifogging. 


--» CHICA'NE lin the Schools} is 
© CHICA'NART S uſed to import vain 


- 
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CHEF (chef, F.] firſt, principal, ſo- 
veraign. 1 F 
/ CHIEF lin Mil. Affairs] a commander 
in chief, a general. ; 3 
 CHIDI & (of civan, Sax.] rebuke, 


„„ ' . 

A CHIEF [in Heraldry, chef, F.] is an 
honourable ordinary, and that Which 
takes up the upper part of the eſcutcheon, 
and repreſents a man's head, and the 
ornaments us d on it both by ancients 
and moderns. | FP . 
The Chic,, as all other 'hongurable 
ordinaries do, muſt rake up juſt one 
third part of the eſcutcheon, eſpecially 
ut if 
there be no more of them they muſt be 
leſſened in proportion to their number, 
and the ſame, when they are tcantoned, 
attended and bordered upon ſome other 
Higures. 1 )) Ms 42 02” 6:7 2 BO 


* 


| In CHIEF, ſignifies any 
thing born in the chief part 
«| or top of che eſeutcheon. 


enn 
e N 


A CHIEF Chevron d, bended or paled, 
is When it has a Chevron, Pale or Bend 
contiguous to it, and of the ſame colour 
With itſelf. „ 1 0 0 
A CHIEF ſupported, is when the two 
thirds at the top are of the colour of che 
field, and that at bottom of a different 
colour. . 
CHIEFLY Jes chef, F. I principally. 
CHILD'INGNESS leild, Sar. à child] 
the frequent bearing children 
_ CHILD ISHNESS Lcildipcner, Sa.] 
ſimplicity, unexperiencedneſfſs. 
CHILIASTS {6f-yjuzs Gr. a thou- 


| {and] a ſect of Chriſtians/call'd alſo Mil- 
| lenaries, ſuppos'd to have taken their 


riſe in the ſecond century, being intro- 
duc d by Papiar biſhop of Hicropolis, diſ 
ciple to Sr. John the Euamgeliſti, which 
opinion ſeems to have proceeded from 
his making uſe of ſome paſſages of rhe 
r avhof rome pov 
The ancient | adherents are charg'd 
with believing that the ſaints ſhall live 
a 1000 years: upon earth after the ge- 
neral or laſt judgment, and enjoy all 
manner of innocent ſatisfaction- 
The modern millenaries refine upon 
their predeceſſors, and ſay that the ſatis 
faction they ſhall enjoy in that ſtars, 
ſhall be rational and angelical; not 
tainted with any Epricurean ſenſuality. 
As to the time of this thouſand years 
reign, tho the notion ſeems to be cf 
f N vour 
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voured by ſeveral texts of ' ſcripture, 


yet the-abettors of ir diſagree. Dr. Bur- 
net is of opinion that the world ſhall be 
firſt deſtroy d, and that a new paradi- 
ſiacal earth ſhall be form'd out of the 
aſhes of the old one, where the ſaints 
ſhall converſe together for 1000 years, 
and then be tranſlated to a higher ſta- 
tion. On the contrary, others ſuppoſe | 
that it will both begin and end before 
the general conſlagrat ion 
CHIMÆ RA [in, Gx. ] a monſter 
feigned to have the head of a lion, the 
belly of a goat, and the tail of a ſerpent, 
alſo a mere whimſy, a caftle in the air, 
an a et,, 95 apy 2; 
CHIMARA eee, Gr. ] a vulcano 
or mountain of Lycia, that vomited 
fire, the truth of the fable is, the top 
of it being inhabited by lions, the mid- 
dle, abounding with paſtures, by goats, 
and at the bottom by ſerpents: This 
give place to the fable, that Chimera 
was a monſter that vomited flames, had 
the head and breaft of a lion, the belly 
of a goat, and the tail of a dragon, and 
becauſe Belierophon rendered this moun- 
tain habitable, he is ſaid to have Nain 
the Chimera, Others ſay this Chimera 
was à mountain oppoſite to the ſan, 
which cauſing reſſections and fervid 
heats in the ſummer-rime, being diſper 
ſed through the fields, mad2 the fruits 
wither, and that Bellerophon perceiving 
what was the cauſe of this miſchief, cut 
away part of the precipice that moſt of 
all reſſected. Pliny ſays the fire thereof 
would kindle with water, and be extin- 
zuiſned by nothing but earth or dung. 
CHIMERICALNESS lof chimerique, 
F. of chimera, L. xi, Gr. ] imagi- 
narineſs, whimſjcalneſs. - Alte 
CHIME (prob. of gamme, F.] a tune 
ſet upon bells ot in a clock; a kind of 
periodical muſick, produced at certain 
ſeaſons of the day,'by-a particular ap 
rata added to a clock. 855 
A CHIP, a bit chipt off from wood. 
CHIP | from cyppan, Sax. to buy and 
ſell} ſhews that the place, to which it 
is added, either is or was a market 
town, as Chipnam, Chippenham, to. 
CHIP'PING [6f cyppan or ceapan,, 
Sax. to buy or fell} 18.5 the place, 
to the name of Which it is added, to be 
or have been a market town or place, 
5 Chippin· Norton, Chipping-Wicamb, 


CHIROGRAPH LX hh, Of Ig 
a hand, and % tO Write, Er. a 
hand-writing, a bond or bill of one's 
own hand. * © e 


2 


7 C H | | 
at Tow), J. d. healing by the aflifidnce 
of the hands} according to the poets 


was the ſon of Saturn and Phillyra, and 


they tell us, that he keeping company 
with Phillyra, his wife Ops came and 


| ſurpriſed them, whereupon he. trans- 


formed himſelt into a+ horſe ; and that 
Phillyra conceived by him and brought 
forth a creature, whoſe upper part 
-was.& man, and the lower part a horſe. 
This Chiron was an excellent phyfician, 
and taught ſculapiu, phyſick, Apollo, 
muſick, and Hercules aſtronomy- This 


ſeems to be Chiron, that dwelling in 


mount Pelius, is ſaid to have exceiled 
all mortals. in juſtice, and to whom 
Hercules came for love's ſake, and con- 
verſing in his cave, worſhipped Pax ; 
and he was the only one of the Centaur: 
that he did not ſlay, but heard with at- 
tention, as Ateſthenes Socraticus writes 


in his Hercules: And when theſe had 
lived together ſome time, an arrow fal- 


ling out of Hercules quiver upon the 


Centaur's foot wounded it, and he after - 


wards died, and ' becauſe of his piety 
and alſo this misfortune, by the bene- 
ficence of Jupiter he was placed among 
the gods. He has a little beaſt in his 
right hand, near the little altat, that 
he ſeems to have a mind to facrifice, 
and this is a ſtrong argument of his 
Distr. „ „ Tg 0 
CHIRON'OMY [chironomia, L. of xt 
gb, Of xu the hand, and 5% law, 
Gr. ] a geſture with the hand either in 
orators or dancers, Sc. 


CHIROTONILA [yeororie, Gr.) the 


impoſition of hands in 
prieſtly orders. 7 124 SI81LA'Y 
CHIRRICHO TE, a word uſed by the 
Spantards in derifion of the French, who 
pronounce chirri for ry. ; 
 .CHIRUR'GERY C yeyrpyia; 
hand, and : 


conferring any 


; 


Work, Gr.] is che 


branch of the curati ve part of medicine, 


and teaches how ſundry diſeaſes of the 
body of man may be cured by manual 
operation, It is by ſome divided into 
5 parts: 1. Syntheſis, a ſetting together 
of things that are e mene, 2. Diære- 
ir, à ſeparating of things that were 


continued before. 3. Diorthoſis, a cor- 


recting of things ſqueezed together. 
4. Exæreſit, a taking away of What is 
ſuperfluous. 5. Anapterofis, a filling up 
that which was deficient; it is vulgarly 
pronounced and written Surgery. 2 

CHLEUAS'MUS {of xacvato, Gr. to 


jeer) a laughing to ſcorn, a mocking,” a 
„ or ſcoffing, a rhetorical figure _ 


uſed 40 that purpole. e 


chTRON {of 3 #48 n, v Stra- 
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lid part of the body, next to a bone. 


1 CHOCK > to 
I CHUCK 
under the chin, as a token of kindneſs; 


1 ' * 
CH. 
to gi ve a | | 
touch with the fingers 
alſo to play At pitching money, Se. in- 
. ß £356; 3 
HOL ERICRKNESS of cholerrcus, L. 
of 0xtoz, Gr:]-paſſionateneſs, being trou · 
bled with choler. d 
CHONDROS with Anaromi/tr] a car - 
tilage or griſtle, the moſt earthy and ſo- 


CHONDROSTNDESMOS ¶ Ke 
Jer, Gr. J a cartilaginous ligament, 
or the joining 
means of a cartilage or griſtle. 
A CHOP, a cut; alto a cutting of a 
loin of mutton. 1 5 

_ CHORD '{chorda; L. 
"yh right line in Geometry, 
Which joins the 2 ends of 


rſon a light 


| Choſe tranſitory. 


of bones together by 
dure baptiſm, which being 


c H 


aa in é, 
HOSE in ſuſpence [Law Term] is ſo 
called as having no real exiſtence, and 
not being properly in poſſeſſion. See 
the chriſmi is kept. 


veſſel in which 
© CHRI'SOM {of , 


ed to a 


 CHRI'SMATORT, a 


HR Alete Gr.] an unc. 
tion of infants, an ancient cuſtom of an. 
nointing children as ſoon as they were 


born, with ſome aromatick unguent, 


and putting on their heads a cloth 
dawbed with it, it was worn till they 
aceounted them ſtrong enough to en. 
8 rformed, 
it was left off. Hence in the Bills of 


1 Mortality ſuch infants who die before 
of adh, Gr. J a - 5 


baptiſm are called chriſems. 


any arch of a circle, other 
wiſe called a ſubtenſe, or 
it is one right line that 
f cuts a circle into 2 parts, as 
in the figure. „ 
CHOR DA Nin, Gr.] a bowel, a 
gut; alſo the ſtring of a muſical inſtru · 
ment made o a gurt. D 
\CHORDAP'SUS | [ yoptares, Gr.] gri- 
ping or wringing pains Of the ſmall 


guts; ſo chat they being twifted, or church univerſally obſerves a continual 4 
their periſtaltick or worm- like motion 


being inverted, the ordure is thrown 
up at the mouth only. This diſtemper 
is alſo called by the names of Ileus, Ili- 


a. Paſſio, Voluulus and Miſerere mei. 


_ CHORDA'TA Gonorrhea [with Sur- 
geons} à malady, when, together with 
the effuſion of the Semen. the Urethra or 
urinary paſſage is bent like a bow with 
Pain, ur: YE) at 
_ _CHOREPIS'COPI {of a the coun- 
try, and £719 x0r”- Aa Elhop rural bi- 
ſhops anciently appointed by the prime 


dioceſan. | 17 
_ CHOROGRAPHTCALLY [of x- a 
country, andy pzge to deſcribe} accord- 
ing to the art of chorography. 
_ CHOROUDES Plexus [of you, and 
ti form, Gr.] the folding of the ca- 
rotid artery in the brain, in which is 
the glandula pinealis; alſo the uvea tu · 
aica. which makes the apple of the eye. 


OROWMETRY {[ Xopofut-rpict ob e 
a country, and ugrpic, Gr. to meaſure] 


the art of ſurvey ing 
CHOsE in action ¶ Law Term] a thing 
that has not a body; being only a right; 
as an annuity, a covenant, a bond, Sc. 
Choſe in action may alſo be called Choſe 
in ſuſpeuce, as having no real exiſtence, 
and not being properly in poſſeſſion. 

CHOSE local! {Law Term) a thing fix - 
9 5 


/ 


\ 


| being of long continuance. 


- CHRISOM 20 the face cloth 
. CHRYSOM CLOTH F or piece of lin. 
nen laid upon the head of a child that 


Was newly baptized, which of old time 

was a cuſtomary due to the prieſt of the 

| 'CHRISTYCOLIST' [chrifticola, L.) a 

 worſhipper of Chriſt, a Chriſtian. | 
CHRIST'MASS, in the primitive ea- 

fern church Chriſimaſs and the Epi- 1 


Phany were accounted but one and the 
ſame feaſt, and even till this time the ö 


feſtival within theſe limits. | 
When Diocleſian emperor of Rome 
kept his court at Nicomedia, being in. 
form'd that a great number of Chriftion 
were aſſembled in order to celebrate 
Chrift's nativity, he. commanded the 
doors to be ſhut, and the church where 
in they were aſſembled to be ſer on fire; 
and ſo deftroy'd both the building and 


the people together. 
[ of is. and 


CHRISTO'LYTES 
u to reſolve, Gr.] Hereticks, ſo called 
from their deſtroying Chriſt, by main- 
taining that he deſcended into hell, body 
and ſoul, and that he left both there, 
aſcending into heaven with his divinity 


alone. | 1 
' CHRO'MATISM [with Phyſiciant] the 
natural tincture or colour of the blood 
pittle, urine, G ee. 9 
CHROMATO'GRAPHY { yowwaroyra- | 
gia Of xp&wa colour, and 3 , Gr. to 
deſcribe] a treatiſe of colours; alſo the 
art of painting in colours. : 
CHROMATOPOIA I Xa TIT, 
Gr.] the art of making colours. 
CHRO NICK {ehrontcus, L. of xf, 
Gr.] of or pertaining to time, or that 
is of long continuance. | | 
CHRO'NICALNESS {of chronicus, L. 
chronique, F. of XP, Gr? time] the 
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Er. toſhew]a ſort of dial or inſtrument 


time, and xi), to ſay} according to 


bare headed, with all the infirmities of 


circulation. 


CH RONOSCOPE [of a ο , time, and 


Er. ] a precious ſtone, ſprinkled as it | 
 CHRYSOR'CHIS (with Phyſicians} an 


'CH 


To CHRONICLE [chroniquer, F.] to 
write or enter down in ſuch an hiftory. 
CHRO'NODIX xa - and dSrmrrupes 


to ſhew the paſſing a way of time. | 
CHRONOLO'GICALLY { of X- 


chronology. 

CHRONO*METRUM Cv , and wi- 
TO, Gr.] the ſame as a pendutum to 
meaſure time with. ; : | 
 CHRO'NOS (x- Gr. time} is aid 
to have been the ſon of Celus, and that 
not improperly, fince it is evident that 
the motions of the heavens meaſure 
forth to us the duration of time. "I 

He is generally deſcrib'd asan old man 


age in his forehead, eyes aad counte- 
nance, his. ſhoulders bowed, and he juſt 
able to hold a ſickle, and ſometimes a 
key in his right hand, and a ſerpent 
biting his own tail in his left. 

All theſe allude to time, as diſcloſing 
and revealing all ſecrets, impairing and 
devouring all things, ſtill conſuming, 
and-yet renewing it ſelf by a perpetual 


Sometimes he is deſcribed with fix 
wings and feet of wool, to ſhew that 
time paſſes ſoftly, yet it will be found 
to be very ſwift in its progreſs. 


oxixO- a mark] the ſame as a pendulum 
to meaſure time. | | 
- CHRY'SALIS {with Naturali/ts] pro- 
perly the ſame as Aurelia, the ſame as 
the Nympha of butterflies and moths. 
CHRYSO' LITHOS { xpuaiX497rs Gr] 
a precious ſtone of a tranſparent gold 
colour with green; a chryſolite. 


. 
C CHUF/FINESS, clowniſhneſs, ſurli- 


"neſs... 


"CHURCH Militant, the aſſemblies of. 


the faithful throughout the earth. 


CHURCH Triumphant, the church or ; 


company of the faithful already in glory. 


. CHURCHES, in ancient times were 
built as far from other buildings as they 


conveniently could be, and ſurronnded 
with courts, gardens or buildings ap- 


pertaining to the church; the outermoſt 


part of which was. the porch, from 
whence there was a paſſage into a cloy- 
ſter or ſquare court, with covered gal- 
leries round it, ſupported with pillars, 


| under which the poor ſtood to receive 


alms. 1 1 
In the middle of this court was a foun - 
tain, where people waſh'd their hands 
and faces, before they went to prayers; 
at the farther end of the cloyſter was a 
double porch with three doors, entran- 
ces, into the body of the church, on the 
outſide of which and near it ſtood two 
ſmall edifices call'd baptiſtry and Veſiry. 
The body of the church was divided 
into three partts, by two rows of pil- 


lars; at ihe farther end eatward was 


the altar and behind it the Pre/byterium 
or ſanctuary where the prieſts with the 


biſnop in the middle of them were dur- 


ing divine ſervice, the biſhops chair be- 
ing placed at the fartheſt end of the 
church ; and before the altar was a bal- 
luftrade; at the entry into this chancel 


| ſtood the deſk or pulpit raiſed, with 
ſteps to go up to it, here the leſſons - 
4 wete read. | 


The altar or table was made of very 
rich materials as of filyer, gold Sc. with 
various decorations, and frequently 


CHRYSO'SPAST US © { ier, | Placed over the comb of ſome martyr. 


were with gold ſand. 


Greek CHURCHES | 
Eaſtern CHURCHES $ all thoſe coun- 
tries, formerly ſubject to the Greek and 


abſconding of the teſticles in the belly. Eaſtern empire, 


CHRYS'T AL. See Cry/tal. | 
_ CHRYS'TAL [in Heraldry} is in bla- |. 
zonry by precious ſtonęs ſometimes al- 
lowed a place among them, tho' it is 
not properly one; and is uſed inſtead of , 
"cen or filver, and moſt frequently 
pearl, | 
CHRYSTALLINUS humour. Lof = 
2 of ypucec gold, Gr.] the. kat 
rent humour of the ee. 

EHUB'BEDNESS { of cob, Sax.] the 
having une 8 

CHUBMES'SAHITES, a Mahometan. 
ſe&, who believe that Feſus Chriſt is God 
and the true Meſhah, the Reedeemer of 
the world, but without rendring him 


any publick or declared worſhip. i 5 


Latin or Weſtern CHURCHES, com- 
prehends all the churches of Franee, 
Spain, Italy, Africa, the North, and ali 
other church2s where the Latius carried 


— CHURCH, one-wh this only 


a nave and a choir, with iſles; that 
which has a row of porticoes in form, 
with vaulted galleries, and has à chapel 


in its pourtour.:... om pans 5 
CHURCH n a Greek Croſr, one the 


length of whoſe croſs is eqnal to that of 


the nave, in which form , moſt of the 


Greek churches are built. 


CHURCH Service the common. pray - | 


Ke”: * 


er, colletts, Se. uſed in the church. 
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i CHURCH Service, was firft | in 
Engliſh in the time of king Edw. VI. in 
the year 1548, who purſuing the refor - 
mation his father had begun, command. 
C 3 
CHU'SABLE [of ee yan, Sax. or choi. 
fer, F. to chuſe] deſerving to be, or that 
may be choſen. ee 
LE {with Naruraliſte] is a white 
zuice in the ſtomach and bowels, which 
proceeds from a light and eaſy diſſolu- 
tion and fermentation of the victuals. 
This juice mingling and fermentin 
with the gall and pancrearick juice, firſt 
aſſes che /actral Veins, Gc. and at laſt 
is incorporated with the blood. 2 


CHT ME ay,, Gr. ] the ſame as 
chyle, abs 
chyle and chyme, and reftrain chyme to 


the maſs of food while in the ſtomach, | 


- before it is ſufficiently comminuted and 
liquefied to paſs the Pylorut into the 
Dodenum, and from thence into the 
lacteals to be further dilated and impreg- 
nated with the pancreate juice, where 
it becomes chyle. F 
CHT MIA [of xd, to melt, Gr.] is a 
reſolution of mi t bodies into their ele- 
ments; and again, when it can be done, 
coagulation or redintegration of the 
ſame elements into the bodies, which 
they conſtituted before; there are two. 
parts of it, ſolution and coareulation; by 
the addition of the Arabick particle al, 
it is called Aſchymy. | 1 
_ CHE MICO'-STATICAL, of or per- 
taining to chymiſtry and ſtaticks, as 
Chymicoſtatical experiments. 


_ CICATRISIVE { with Phyſicians} de- 


- ficeative, and tending to form a ci-' 
catrix. | EIS] 


CUCATRIX [with Surgeons] a ſear of 


KI 


2 wound. 


 CI'CELY or fweer Cicely (with Bota- 


f] an herb. 


1 . 
. 25 4% * in 
*.. 


heavy and brillant, found for the mof 
part in mines of quickfilver;” © » 

This is the common vermilion when 
ground up with ſpirit of wine and u- 
e There are mines of this mineral 
| - | 
It is properly quick-ſilver petrify'd, as 


appears by the chymical operations 


whereby a pound of good cinnabar will 
yield 14 ounces. 5 n 


CINNABAR [in STE ET 
| Chymical' Writings } > 41 > a 
expreſs d by theſe 0 2 


characters. | bo MES ee 
CIN'NABAR Native, is à mineral 


which while it is in the lump, is of a 


browniſh colour ; but when pulverized. 


FU 
Tm diſtinguiſh between is of a very high red colour, and called 


vermilion. ; 
CINNABAR Artificial (with Chymiſfts) 
is a compoſition of brimſtone and quick- 
ſilver ſublimed together. 6 
CINQUAIN [Military term) is an an. 
cient order of battle, by drawing up 
five battalions ſo as to make eight lines, 
ve. van, main body and rear in manner 
following, the zd and 4th battalions 
form the van, the 1 and 5th the main 
body, and the 3d the rear guard or bo- 
dy of reſerve. F. e 
 ÞCINQUEFOILS [in Heraldry] are five 
lea ved graſs, and fignify Vert or Green. 
CINQUE PORT, a fort of fiſhing net, 
ſo named from the five entrances into 


| it; being very convenient to be ue'd in 


any river or pond either of ſwift or 
fanding water. | 
CIPHER [with a fingle Key] is one 
in which the ſame character is conftant- 
ly uſed to expreſs the fame word or let. 
ter. 1100 
CIPHER [with a double Key) is one in 
which the alphabet or key is changed 
in each line or in each word, and 
wherein are inſerred characters of no 


_ CIUITA -{ Anatomy] the eye-brows or ſignificancy, to amuſe or perplex the 


eye-lids. Z. | 
IMA [with Architects] a moulding 
82 ng like an 8, what is now called 
an VU. G. FEE AS 
CIM TIM [with Architer) an 
CIMA'TUM 6 G. with the hol- 
low downwards, part of the ornament 
of the Dor ick capital; it ftands juſt above 
the ſquare, or hath a fillet over it. 
 - CINC'TURE [in Architecture Ja ring, 
liſt or orlop at the top and bottom of a 


column, dividing the ſhaft at one end 


.. from the baſe, and at the bottom from 
the capital. Sis 

CINERFTIOUSNESS [| of cineritiut, 

&.] athinzſs, likeneſs to aſhes. 


| meam 


ng. 
| CIP'PU S [with Architefts] a pillar, 
with an inſcription or a graveſtone, 
ClP'PpUs [with Antiguariet] a little, 
low column erected in great roads or 
other places, with an infeription to di- 
rect the way to travellers, or to pre 
ſerve the memory of ſomething re- 
markable. e 
CIPPUS {in Antiquity} a wooden in. 
ſtrument, wherewith criminals and 
ſla ves were puniſhed, __ | 
CIR'CE | according to the Poet] the 
daughter of Sol and Per ſis, and very 
killa in the nature of herbs. A fa- 
mous witch, whom the poets often 


GINN'ABAR, a mineral ſtone, red, 


| made mention of, who having e 
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his love. 4. 


*. 


her huſband the king of Sarmat a, was | 
therefore baniſhed by her ſubjects, and 
in her exils, coming to rat, ſhe turned 

Seylia into a ſea monſter, and trans- 
formed the companions of Ulyſſes into 
divers ſorts of beaſts, Mythologiſts ſup- 

poſe Circe to be à lively repreſentation 

of ſenſual pleaſures, which turn men of 
the beſt accompliſhments into beaſts. 

CIR'CLES of Excurſion, | are circles 
parallel to the ecliptick, and at ſuch a 
diſtance from it, that the excurſions of 
the-planet towards the poles of the ec- 
liptick may be included within it ; which 
are fixed at 10 degrees. 

CIRCLES of Altitude, otherwiſe called 
Almicanters, are circles parallel to the 
horizon, having their common pole in 
the zenith, and till diminiſhing as they 
approach the zenith. . . 

CIRCLES of Latitude, are great cir- 
cles parallel to the plane of the eclip- 
tick paſſing through the poles of it, and 
through every ftar and planer. 

Horary CIRCLES \in Dialling] are the 
lines which ſhew the hours on dials, 
tho' theſe are not drawn circular, but 
nearly ſtrait. _ f 48: 

Drurnal' CIRCLES [ Afirozomy } are 
immoveable circles ſuppoſed to be de- 
ſcrib'd by the ſeveral ffars and other 
points of the heavens in their diurnal 
rotation round the earth. j 

Polar CIRCLES { Aftronomy}] are im- 
moveable. circles parallel to the equa- 
tor, and at a diftance from the poles 
equal to the greateſt declination of the 
ecliptick. 

Parallel CIRCLES, are ſuch as are de- 
ſeribsd with the ſame point as a pole 
in the ſuperficies of a ſphere, the great. 
eſt of all theſe parallels is a great cir- 
cle, and the nearer they are to one of 
their poles, the leſs the y are. 

Vertical CIRCLES lin Afronomy] are 
great circles in the heavens, interſecting 
one another in the Zenith and Nadir, 
and confequently- are at right angles 
with the horizon. - bid 

CIRCLE of the heavens [ Hieroglyphi- 
cally} was adored by the ancient, Eeyp—- 
trans as an expreſſion of the Divine Ma- 
lefty. The roundneſs of the elements 
being a reſemblance of his power and 
perfetions;' the light of his wiſdom, 
and celeſtial heat of the tenderneſs of 


CIRCLE lin Phyſicks] is underſtood 
among the Schoolmen of the viciſſitude 
1 generations ariſing one out of ano- 
ther. e Boe th f 


CIRCLE ſin Logichj the fault of an 


ſhould prove and afterwards proves 


the 


ve proved. - 


Formal CIRCLE (in Logiok] ia that 
the medium, which is the next cauſe of 


the greater extreme. 


e material CIRCLE lin Lagick) 


whereof proves the cauſe by the effe&; 


ing, and ariſing in one or more parts of 


| the body ſo much that the veins threat- 


en 2 rupture, 15 44) auatat 
CIR'CUIT, the circuits of the j 

were firſt appointed by king Z g 

who in the 21ſt year of his ceign divi- 


appointing three judges to every circuit, 
who ſhould twice every year ride to- 
gether, and hear and determine cauſes z 
which cuſtom is ſtill obſerved, tho” ther 
is ſore alteration in the number of the 
judges, and hires of the circuits, 5 
CIR'CULAR Leiters, letters directed 
to ſeveral perſons who have the ſame 
intereſt in the ſame affair. 75 5 
CIRCULAR Sailing, is that which is 
performed in the arch of a great cir- 


a | | | 
CIRCMLARI TT, circularnefs. 


of a circle, ſuch as liner, tangents ſe- 
cantt, Re. 


Astronomy] a term ſignifying t hat velo- 


that is meaſured by the arch of a circle. 
CIRCULARNESS (of circularis Logur- 

culaire, F.] ronndneſs. 15 

- CIRCULUS [with Chymi/ts] a round 


 inftruraent made of iron for the cu 


off the neck of glaſs veſſels. The ope- 
ration is performed thus. The inſtru- 
ment being heated, is applied to the 
glaſs veſſel, and is owes there till ir 
grows hot, andthen with ſome drops of 
cold water, or a cold blaſt upon it, i 
flies in pieces. 
they cut off the necks ot retorts and cu- 
cifmbits. | | 8 

CIRCULUS decennovennatis [with Af. 
tronomers] the golden number, or a pe- 


riod or revolution of 19 years, invented 
to make. the lunar year agree withthe 


on the ſame days of the month, and the 


argument that ſuppoſes the principal it 


moon begins again her courſe with the, 


principsl by the the thing it ſeemed to 
which in two reciprocal ſyllogiſms'begs 


conſiſts of two ſyllogiſms, the forme 


and the latter, the effect by the.cauſe.. . 
CIR'COS Ai, &r.] a dilatation, or 
2 of the veins crooking or wind- 


ded the Whole kingdom into ſix circuits, 


CIRCULAR Lines (with Mathe mati - 
ow} are ſuch ſtraight lines as are di- 
vi in the diviſſons made in the arch _ 


CIRCULAR Felocity lin the N 


city of any planet or revolving body. 


And this is the way 


ſolar ; ſo that at the end of it the new s, 
moons happen in the ſame months, and 
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fun. This is ealled Circular Meronicur, 
 fromMetoreheinyentor of it, and ſome: 


Unmes Ennedecatoric 


_4®CIRCUMADJA'CENT [of circum a- 


Sout and adjacent, L. lying near] lying 


* 
*% 


near, all roundabout, encompaſſing near 


ar hand. 
+ CIRCUMAM'BIENTNESS, the en- 
aſfing round. 


To CIRCUMAM'BULATE {crrcum- 
: ambulatum, L.] to walk round about, 


© CIRCUMCELLIANS, Hereticks in 
Ge oe, 2 branch of the Donatifits a ſet 

ffrenzical Chriſtians in the time of St. 
Ain, who ranged about from place 
to place under a pretence of reforming 
publick manners and redreſſing griev- 
ances; they ſet flaves at liberty with- 


out the cbnſem of their maſters; for- 


gave debrs that were none of their own 
and committed many other the like ex- 
tra vagancies and. inſolences. 

| en they firft entred upon the com- 
miſſion of theſe diſorders, they carried 
only ftaves, to which they gave the name 
of the ftaver of Iſrael, marching under 


/ the command of 2 chiefs Maxides and 
Fafer ; but afterwards they made uſe of 


= kinds of weapons againſt the ortho- 


_- 
Oat of a miſtaken teal for martyr- 
dom they deſtroyed themſelves by ſome- 


times cutting their own throats, as 


others by leaping into the fire, and 
throwing themſelves down from pre- 
exprices; upon which the biſhops not 
being able to reftrain them themſelves, 
applied to the magiſtrates. 


>CIRCUMDUC'TILE. [crrcumduttilis, 


L. j eaſy to be led about. 5 
'* CIRCUMERRA'TION, a wandering 


about. L. | 


The CIRCUM FERENCE of every cur 
le {amen area the oem} is ſuppoſed to 
be divided into 360 equal parts, called 
degrees, ſuppoſed to be divided into 60 
equal parts, call'd minutes. 

” CIRCUMFLU'OUSNESS {of circum- 

Raus, L.] the flowing round about. 

. CIRCUMEFU'SED (æircumfuſus, L.] 
ured or ſhed round abour. 
CIRCUMLOQU?'TION, a circuit or 

round of words, uſedeither when a pro 

per term is not at hand to expreſs a 

thing naturally and immediately by or 

when a perſon chooſes not to do it out 

of reſpect, Cc. , 

 CIRCUMPOSF TION, a laying round 
abour. L. : 

. CIRCUMPOSUTION (in. Gardening] a 


kind of laying, when the mould is born 


up to the bough, which is to be taken 


off by an old Hat, root or ſtrong piece of | 


old coarie cloth. 


; _ CIRCUMPUL'SION, » the thruſting 


by thoſe that lie round them. 
| CIRCUMRA'SION with Botanifts] a 
23 or taking off the bark round 
about. ee | 
To CIRCUMSCARIF'ICATE[{circun. 
ſcarificatum, L.] to ſcarify round about. 
To be-CIREUMSCRIBED /ocally{ with 
Philoſophers} is ſa id of a body, when it 
has a certain and determinate Us, ot 
Place, with reſpect to thecircumambient 
or encompaſſing bodies. It is the ſame 
as to be in place circumſcript tvely, 
CIRCUMSCRIBED Hyperbola {with 
Mathematicians] an Hyperbola that cuts 
itsown Aſymprotes, and contains the parts 
cut-off within its own proper ſpace. 
CIRCUMSCRFBEDNESS {of © circum 
| wa me pd, L.) the being circumſcribed, 
RCUMSPECT'NESS lcircumſpection, 
F.] cireumſpection. of 
CIRCUMSPECTIVELY, as a thing is 
ſaid to be in a place circumſpettively, 
when it has a certain or determinate Ub: 
or Place, with reſpect to thecircumamn. 
bient or encompaſſing bodies. 
CIRXCUMSTAN CES, the incidents of 
an event, or the particularities that 
accompany an action. | 
CIRCUMSTANCES [with Morali/is] 
ſuch things, that tho' they are not eſ- 
ſential to any action, do yet ſome way 
effect it. | 
CIRCUMST ANCES properly moral (in 
Ethicks} are ſuch as do really influence 
our actions, and render them more 
good or evil than they would be with- 
out ſuch circumftances. Which wri- 
ters in Ethicks ſum up in in this verſe. 
Quit, quid, quibus auxiliis, cur, quo- 
modo, quando. + | 
CIRCUMST ANCES purely phyſical (in 
Ethicks] ſuch as do not connect any mo- 
ral good or evil with the action; as if a 
zrion kills another, whether he kill 
im with the right hand or the left. 
CIRCUMSTANTIAUTTY the 
CIRCUMSTAN'TILALNESS -$ - qua- 
lity-of that which is circumſtantial. 
o CIRCUMVAL'LATE {circumval- 
are, L.] to intrench round about. 
CIRCUMVYEC'TION, a carrying 2 
bout. L. | 
To CIRCUMVO'LVE {crircumvolver:, 
L.] to roll or wheel round. 5 
CIRCUMVOLU'TIONS {in Archi- 
tecture] the turns of the ſpiral line of 
the Jonick volute. 87 
CIR'CUS [in Rome] a ſpacious place 
between the mounts Palatine and Aven- 
tine, invironed with buildings in the 
form of a circle, for the exhibition of 


publick 


forward of bodies; which are moved | 


Ni e 


ed the temple and dedicated it ane w. 


publick plays; round it was the amphi- 


theatre, in which were galleries and 
boxes for the ſpectators to ſit or ſtand 
in. This was firſt begun to be built by 
Tarquinius Priſcus; but was afterwards 
adorn'd and rendred. more ftately and 
beautiful by the emperors Claudius, 
Caligula and Heliogabalus, being imbel- 
lind with marble round buts, round 
which the courſers ran; there were a l- 
ſo pillars and obeliſks adorned with hi- 
eroglyphicks; the emperor Claudius 


cauſed moſt of the obeliſks to be gilt ſta 


with gold ; and Caligula paved it with 
vermillion ſtone ſoldered- with gold. 
Heliogabalus added the filings of gold and 
filver; the galleries were adorned with 
the images of their gods and the richeſt 
ſpoils of their enemies. 

CIR'SOS Ca, Gr.] a crooked ſwol 
len vein, a ſort of ſwelling, when a 
vein, by. reaſon of the ſoftneſs of its coat 
is ſtret ched out with much thick blood, 
and ſeems as if it would burſt. 

CISLEU {192% Heb. j is the 9 month 
of the jewiſh eccleſiaſtical year, and the 
third in the civil or political year, and 
anſwers pretty near to our November. 

The Fews obſerve the 7th day of this 
month as a ſolemn faſt in commemora- 
tion of king Tehoj aims cutting the book 
of Feremiah's prophecy with a knife, 
and throwing it into the fire which was 
on the hearth. | 

They alſo obſerve the 15 day of this 
month on account of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes profaning the temple of Zeruſa- 


lem by ſetting up the ſtatue of Jupiter 


Olymphus in it. | 7 5 bn 
On the 25th Fudas Maccabæus purifi- 


CIT'IZENSHIP, the dignity and pri- 
vilege of a citizen. 

CITRILNE | of citrinut, L.] of or per. 
taining to, or of the colour of a pome- 
citr On. i "Hi ; N 

CIT'TA [with Phyſicians] a fault in 
the appetite, as when young women 
long for things that are not fit to be 
eaten, as chalk, coals, Sc. the green- 
ſicknefs. © | TOE 

_CIV'ICE {crvicus, L.] belonging to a 


city, 95 
CLV'ICK Crown, a garland. d 
that was given by the Ra- a 
mant to a brave ſoldier, who 
had ſaved the life of a fel- Mg 
low-citizen, or reſcued him 
after he had been taken pri- 
ſoner. This crown was made of oaken 
leaves with the acorns on them, if they 
could be had, becauſe that tree was de- 


> 


the protector of cities and their inhabi- 
tants. | WHY 


CIVIL {cevilis, L.) courteous, kind, 
well-bred. b 


thing that reſſ 
ood or repoſe of the citizens, eity or 
ate. | | ries ii; oh 
CIVIL War, a war carried on between 
two faftions in the ſame kingdom or 


rate. . N trend 
CIVILNEss (civilitè, F. civilitat, L.] 


civility. 


ders a criminal b i 4.3.73 

CLAIM ABLE, that may be claimed.” 
CLAIR OBSCURE. [(claroſcuro, Ital.) 

a term uſed in painting, for The ars p 

diſtributing to advantage the lights and 

ſhadows'of a picture, both in the caſti 

of the eye, and the effet of the whole: 


piece. 5 . 
CLAWOROUSNESS Jof clamor, L. 
none, e 
CLAMP, a little piece of wood in the 
pulley in a mortice. . 6 FAR 
CL 'ING [with Joiners}, a parti- 
another to keep them from warping. 
CLAMPONYER . [with Horſemes] a 
long jointed -horſe, one whole paſterns. 
are long, ſlender, and over-pliant. 


the 2 eee gain 4 
A CLAP, a noiſe by hitting againſt. 
A CLAP Trap, a name given to the 

rant and rhimes that dramatick poets, tuo 

pleaſe the actors, let them go off with; 

by way of applauſe from the (3 

at a play. | ES 
CLAP'PING [of clappan, Sax.} a ſtri- 

king together of the hands, Se. 


term uſed to expreſs a collar 
round the neck of any beaſt. _ 


trumpet. . V. 


120 


ſee the figure. 


CLASHING, a noiſe of two ſwords, 
> one hitting againſt another; alſo a 


aicated to Fupiter, who was oſteem d 


F "ar 
men ; 
c x 
8 . 1 
; 
Y h 8 
0 


_ CIVIL, a term oppoſite to criminal 
or eccleſiaſtical. nen 5 


s the policy, publick 


CIVILISA'TION [Law term} a l, 
act of juſtice, or judgment which ren-. 


faſhion of a wheel; uſed inftead of à | 


cular manner of letting boards one inta 


A CLANG [clangor, L.] the ſound t 
a 7 b „ 
A CLAP [clapoir, F.] a ſwelling in 


as much as to ſay, a trap to catch a clas, 


_ CLARINE [in French PLS = 


GLA'RION deli, L. a fort of ſhrill | 


[| _ CLARION lin Heratdey] 


Fer; or an 


hard ſwelling in the corner of the eye. 


CD 


- if CLAT'TER [of cleavun, Sus.) a CLEMENTINES {ſv call'd of Cirmen; 


PTayling noiſe. I 
+CLARISONUS {clariſoms, L.] ſound- 
lng loud or ſhrill, > 
_ CLA'RITUDE (claritnde, L.] clear- 
neſs, ſplendour e 9648 4 
-CLAUDICA'TION, a halting or go- 
ing lame, L. FP i 
EA VIS, a key; alſo the direction 
. £0 the opening and decyphering a cy- 
Peter rlladgt + 8 
2 CLA'VUS (with Oct] à little 
' CLAVUS with Phyſicians] the ſame 
o 
, CLEAN'LINESS- { clæanlicnefr ye, 
Sar. cleannels. e e 
CLEAR-Viſion {in Opricks} is cauſed. 
by @ great quantity of rays in the ſame 
pencil, inlightening the correſpondent 
points of the image ftrongly and vigo- 
/ 69S. $3 HR Fe 
; CLEAR'NESS [clarte, F. elaritas, L.] 
4 being clear. eee Fi „ 
CLECHE > Lin He- 
y 8h care N raldr Jas 
a Croſs Cletchee ; ſome ſay it 
is an ordinary ' pierced 
| throughout, i. e. When the 
. whole figure is ſo perfora- 
tech, that the chief ſubſtance is loſt, and 
nothing is viſible but che very edges: 
Zur Colbus ier ſays, it is a croſs, ſpread 
ing from the center towards the extre- 
ies, which are very wide, and then 
end in an angle, in the middle of the 
eftremity, by lines drawn from the 
two points that make the breadth, till 
they come to join, as repreſented in the 
aw aca, 5 HH HE 
CLE'/DONISM [of Hug a rumour, 
And avis a bird] a fort of divination a- 
mong the ancients, ſuppoſed to be much 
the fame as Ornithomanc. : 
LE DES {in Anmony) tlie clavicles 
or channel bone, joined on each fide to 
the top of the breaſt, and to the ſhoul- 
der-blade; the neck or throat - bone. 
CLEMENCT Cclement ia, L.] was ef- 
teem' d as a goddeſs, and the Roman 1e- 
mite ordered a remple to be dedicated 
i her after the death of Fuliur Ceſar. 
Tue poers deftribe her as the guardian 
of the world, ſhe is repreſented holding 
2 branch of laurel, and a ſpear, to ſhew 


that gentleneſs and pity. belong d princi- | 


pally to victorious Warrior s. 


CLEM EN TNESS {etemence,. F. cle- 


ke. 


mentia, L.] gentleneſs, courtely. © _ 

CLEMENTINE, one who has been 
o years a ſuperior, and afterwards cea- 
&s to be fo, and becomes a private 


EL 


Romanur]j certain ſpurious worksaſcrib's 
to that author, full of apocryphal pieces, 


| fables and miſtakes; alſo the decretals 


of Pope Clement V. . 
LER GT, comprehends the whole 
body of prieſts, divines or eccleſiaſticks 
of What nation or people ſoe ve. 
Ancientiy the Chriſtian clergy were 
divided into 3 orders, viz. Priefts, Dea- 
cons, and tnferior Clerks; each of them 
having his preſident or chief; the arch- 
prieft was chief of the firſt order; the 
Arch-dcacon of the ſecond;'and the Dean 
In the church of Rome there are 2 


ſorts or kinds, viz, Regular and Secular. 


The Regular rehends all the re- 
ligious, either male or female; who 
make vows of a monaſtick life. 

The Secular comprehends all thoſe 
eccleſiaſticks that don't make monaſtick 
vo vs. © ; . > SS 34+ * 

The Roman Cotholic clergy forms a 
monarchical tate under the pope, who 
is the head of it. ee 

The clergy of England had formerly 
many 2 ſome of which are 
now avridg'd; but yet they ſtill enjoy 
ſome conſiderable ones; as their being 
exempt from ſerving all offices but 
their own, their goods paying no toll in 
fairs nor markets, and many other ad- 
'vantages. gs 

CLERGY {in Law} the appeal of a 
clerk or clergy, or his appeal ro an in- 
dictment ; for in ancient times a clergy- 
man being convicted of felony before a 
ſecular judge, was allowed the prive- 
lege to pray bis clergy; chat is, to pray 
that he might be delivered to his ordi- 
nary to clear himſelt; but this privilege 
after wards was allowed to all perſons 
convitted of ſuch felony, as this benefit 
was granted for. This privilege was, 
that if the priſoner being ſet to read a 
verſe or two in a Latin book, in a Go- 
thick black character, commonly called 
a neck - verſe, and the ordinary of Ne. 
Cate anſwered to the court, Legit ur cle. 
ricut, i. e. he reads like a clerk or ſcho- 
lar, he was only burnt in the hand, and 
then ſet free; but by a late act of par- 
liament the clergy, or benefit of the cler. 
Ey, has been taken away in moſt caſes, 
except Bigamy and Manſlaughter. © 
CLERK Convict, is one who prays 
his clergy before judgment. 
CLERICAL Crown, anciently a round 
lift of hair ſhav'd off around the head. 


CLERE {of the Ac, belonging to the 


Navy] an officer, who receives and en. 


| monk under a ſuperior. 


ters the commiſtions and * 
f 5 : 16 
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C 1 1 


ths lord admiral; and regiſters te afts)] at allvimes of .aliüg gr] 


and orders of the'commitſioners of the 
5 oF. e inn 8 1 e 


* 


| | CLERK of the Furms: 7 Lin the. 


;} ' CLERK of tht Curaca:Writs'Fi court of 


navy. . an BOOT gan 
"CLERK of Ae] an officer who 
writes all things judicially done by the 


juſtices of allize ig their circuit. 


CLERK of th Check in the Ning r 


Court] an officer whο has the check and 


controllment of the yeomen of the 
guard, and all other ordinary yeomen 
or uſhers belonging to the king, Sc. 
either giving leave or Allowing their 
abſence or attendanee, or ' diminiſhing? 
their wages for the ſam es. 
'CLERK of the Cloſer, a divine, othor- 
wiſe called Confeſſor to his Majeſty, his 
office is to attend at the king's right hand 
during divine fervice, to reſolve all 
doubts concerning ſpiritual matters, to 
wait on the king in his private orato- 
ry, Se. 1 ee n W 
CLERK (of the Crown?) an officer of 
the court of Ning t Bench, who frames 
and records all indictments againſt traĩ 


ommon Pleas ] an offiger who makes our- 


MHringat, for the appearance of the 
ury either in the co or at the aſſes 
after tlrat the jury is impannelled or re- 
turned upon the Venuire fucial, 10) 
' CLERK or Martial |iof the Ring 
Houſe] an officer who attends the mar- 
ſhal in his eourt, and records all his 
proceedings. $9482 art 0 i WA 1 


1 eee Wink, 
© CLERK rue Mather lor this K 


Hoſe) an officer whoſe duty is to take 
charge of the King's msaſures, and to 
keep tha ſtandards of them; that is; ex# 
amples of all the meaftiresthatoughs 


to be throughout the land. 


1 — 


CLERK of the Nicht Tim the Bxchez - 


quer ati officer who makes a roll of ath 


he writs called Habeat Corpora, and 


ſuch ſums as are nichiled by the ſheriffg | 


upon their eſtreats of green wax and 
delivers them into the office of the? 


tors, felons and other o%enders there Zord Freaſureris Remembrancer; in order 
arraigned upon any publick crime. to have enecution done upon them for 
CLERK of the Crown — the court of the Ring. er e eee eee (248 
Chancery] an officer who” continually / GLEREK {of the Pirliumentij one lid 
attends. upon the Lord Chancellor, or records all things done in the court ot 
Lord Keeper, either in his proper per- parliaments at ber them fairly 
ſon or deputy, upon ſpecial mattets of into pa rchtnent rolls, for the better 
fate: Alfo all general pardons upon preferving them to poſterity“ There 
grants of them at the kitte's coronation are 2 of thefe; one of the Hoſe o Lordi 
or at a parliament; the writs of parlia and the other of the Commons ; 
ment, Ge; are returned into his office; ; CLERE of the Oitlabier [int the 
he alfo makes ſpecial pardons and writs court of Common Pleas} att officer who is 


** 


* 
LF 1 ts - 67 


ber officers and recer 


of execution/upore bond of fiatne ple 
forfeitgddg ttt mrad e 


CLERK of the Errors lin the King's 


Bench] an offfter wlio tranſcribes and 
certifies the records of ſuch cauſas in- 
that court, into the exchequer, if the 
cauſe or action were by bil. 
CLERK of th Eſfoi eu fin tł court 
of Common Pleas} an officer who keeps 
the Eſſol zu Roll, provides the parchment, 
cuts it into rolls, delivers it to the pro 


them agattr 


when written. 


* a» 4 
«*.# 


deputy to the'king's)'attorney general? 


for making out the writs of Capia Utie- 
gat. fs % EFLLY PHY af19 $90 2 3 1 

CLERK of the Peace (belonging to the 
Seſſions of the Rt officer who im 
the ſeſſibns reads the indi@ments, en- 
rolls the acts, draws the proteſs; Ge. 
| -JELERK of the Pell in the EA,, 
an officer Who enters teHers bins into 
parehriierit-roll cafled Peli, Reveprorumy 
and atfo tnakes another roof payment? 
. called Pellis Exituum, in Whiek he enters 


den by what warrant the foney was 
a F nee, TUES. - 


CLERK of the Eftreati fin thie office paid 


of the Ercbeguerſ an offreer who” re- 
cei ves the eftreats out of the Lord Trea. 
furer's' Remembrancer -er, and writes 
them out to be levy'd for the king. 


CLERK Ih Perty Bag Nu Chancery} 
of theſe officers there are 3, -and-rhe/ 


maſter of the rolls is their cHief: Thein 


office" is to rechrd ches return of all-in- 


CLERK of the Hamper lin the Cha 

CLERK of rhe Hanapar F cry ar of- 
ficer who receives all money due to rhe 
king's majeſty for the ſeals of charters, 
patents, commiſſions* and wrirs ; and 
likewiſe fees due to the officers for en 
rolling and examining th-fame. He is 
obliged to attend om the Lord Chancellor, 
or Lord Keeper, in term=time daily, and 


2 * 


quiſitrons out Of every-ſhire; all liveris 
granted in the court of wards, all ouft 
' le3 marns, to make alt axenrts for ot 
mers, Bede ' controllers, Sc. ſu 
; Mons. rt 

tlie Thire for ſerzing'sf ſuſidies, 
; "CLERE'of 
an difoor W 


2 


e nobiſity and bürgeſſes TY 
ns to knight 0 


- 


. Exc ve, —_ 
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and debts due to the king, being drawn | 

— often, and | 


' _ out of the remembrancer's'© and 
enters them down into 3 roll, 

and writes ſummons to ſheriffs 

the ice wdud hol Get 

_ +»CLERK of the Pleas {in tha Exchequer) 


is an officer in whoſe office the officers 


of the court upon ſpecial privileges bo 
longing to them ought to jue or be ſued, 


upon any action. e 
= CLERK {of the - Privy Seal] of theſe 
officers. there axe four who attend the 
Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal, or the 
principal ſecretary, if there be no privy 
ſeal; and alſo. to make out privy ſeats\ 
upon anyſpecial occafionoof his majeſty s 
TT.. tes; 3 . 1 064 
: CLERK {of the Sæwert] an officer be 
longing to the commiſſioners of ſewers, 
who is to write down all things that 
they do by virtue of their commiſſion. 
(LER {of the Signet] an officer who 
continually attends upon the principal 


to levy |. 
4 of the court of Common Pleas, who 
makes out writs of Super ſedeas (upon 


GD 


Their creſt an arm extended, furmoun- 
tod on A torce and helmet holding a 
ſinging book open. Es 

CLERK of the: Super ſcdeat, an officer 


1 : ' 


"ED | 


the defendant's appearing to the exi- 
gent) whereby the ſheriff is forbid to 
return the exigent. 

-CLE'ROMANCY [of H- anc ; 
reta divination] a ſoothſaying or for- 
tune- telling by lots, by throwing of dice 
or little bones, and obſerving the points 
or marks turn'd u. 

. CLEVE 5 at the beginning or end 
(LIF 93 of the 

CLIVE S place, denotes. it to be a 
rock or ſide of a hill, as Cleveland, Clif 
ton, Stancliff. EE 533th . 
CLEVER fellow, one tliat has a knack 
at doing or deviſing any thing. 
J have a, great CLEW Ses Term] 
ſaid of a ſail, when it comes goaring or 


Jecretary. of ſtate, and has the cuſtody 
of the privy, ſignet, which is as well for 


ſloping off by degrees, and is broader at 
the — than at the earing, which is 


ſealing his majefty's private letters, and the end. of the bolt; rope, in which the 


alſo ſuch pres as paſs his majeſty's ſail-is ſowed, 
oo by bills ſigned; of theſe there are 
ur. | 


. CLERK of the King's ſilver lin the 
court of Common Pleas] an officer who 
receives all the fines, after they have 
been Wich the cuſtos brevium, &c. | 
- CLERK 7 the Treaſury [in the court 
of Common Pleas| an officer who has the 
charge of Saoping, the records of Niſi 
Prius, has the fees due for all ſearches, 

ie certifying. of all records into the 
king's bench, when writs of error are 
brought; makes out writs of ſuperſe- 
deas de non moleſtando. 

_ CLERK Lott he King's great Wardrobe) 
an officer of the king's houſe that keeps 
an account in writing of all things be- 
- longing to the king's wardrobe. - 

_ ,CLERE 7 the Warrants Lin the court 

of Common Prat] an officer who enters 
all warrants of attorney for plaintiff 
and defendant, and enrolls all deeds of 
indentures of bargain and ſale, acknow- 
Indged in court or before any judge of 
e court. * | | 
= 


— CLERKS, che com- 
SOD ny of clerks called 
= = Pariſh Clerks, is anci- 
1 ent, and ſtand regiſter. 


. incorporated the 1th, 
i of Henry Ul. Their 
: Arms are azure, a flow- 
er-de-luce- or, on a chief gulet, æ leo- 


— 


ed in the books. of | 
Y | Gwuild-hall. They were | 


is ſaid of a ſhip. that has a very long 


yard, and ſo takes up much canvaſs in 
MEL ton ads arent ns 

; - CLIFF {in Auſich] 2 certain character 
or mark placed on one fide. of the lines, 
from the ſeat of which the proper pla- 
ces of all other notes in any tune or 
ſong are diſcovered by proving, the ſaid 
notes from thence, according to the ſcale 
of the Gammut, in which are contained 


three ſeptenaries of letters, G. A. B. C. 


D. E. F. Which letters ſet at the begin- 
ning of every rule and ſpace, ſerve to 
expreſs as many cliff or keys ;. but only 
four of theſe arc uſed, and placed at 
the beginning of the ſtaves of every 


- | leſſon. 


F Faut CLIFF, [in Muſick]. is the firſt 


proper for the baſs or lower 77 . 
sol Faut CLIFF Lin Muſick Eooks) 
is marked thus . and is the ſecond elif, 
and is peculiar to the inner or middle 
parts, as the tenor or counter- tenor. 
G Sol Reut CLIFF {in Muſick Books] 
is the third cliff, and is thus marked S 
on the loweſt line but one, which be⸗ 


pard's head betvixt wo becks or; 


* 


longs only to tha treble or higheſt parts. 


. 
As % © E 
> 


and way- 


roper name. of a 


Jo ſpread a great CLEW [Sea T; erm] | 


cliff, and is marked thus Z being . only 


«2.0 


av Y 0 i TT 


1 k r  _au'TTv - = SS 


ſſion. 


to have learnt the method of curing 


E A = MIDuoanas 


| F. 
CLOUGH g fure or open paſſage in| 


r 


* 


B CLIFF F 2 is applied te all place, as Clougb on. 
B Fa Bemi CLIFF $ Ain ifferent- - CLOG lin a Figurative Senſe) a load, 
ly, its property being only te ſhew 1 TV 
when notes are to be ſung or play d flat, CLOG'GINESS, >. a being apt to 
or when ſharp. The B. or B Hat CLOG'GINGNEss © clog or hinder. 
is diſtinguiſhed by this character (5), CLOISTER {in Manxaſterzes) a ſquare 
and the B--mi or B--ſharp is thus ex- | gallery with a little ſſower garden in 


8 5 "EE : 

_ CLIFT (with Horſemen] is a deficien- 
cy in the new, ſoft and rough, uneven 
hoof, that . horſes feet upon 


the hoof-caſt. | | 
CLIME 2 [with Afronomers] for 
CLEMATE S the diſtinction of pla- 
ces and different temperature of air, ac- 
cording to their ſituation, the whole 


globe is divided into 48 climates, 24 nor- 
t 


thern, 24 ſouthern, according to the in. | 
creaſe of half an hour in the longeſt 
day in ſummer. iq 5 
Virginian CLIMBER {with Botani/ts] | 
2 ſhrub, the Viręinian ivy. | 2 1 
CLINGH, a ſmart and witty expre- 


CLINIC [of Alm a bed] it is now | 
uſed for a quack or nurſe who pretends 


diſeaſes by attending on the ſick. | 

CLIN'ICE {of um, Gr.] that part of 
phyſick that reſpects bed-rid people. 

LINK ERS, thoie bricks that by 
having much nitre or ſalt-petre in them 
(and lying next the fire in the clamp or 
kiln) by the violence of the fire run and 
are 885 over. ” 3 

CLIO {of H, Gr. to celebrate] one | 
of the ꝙ muſes, accounted. the preſident 
of hiſtory. The poets make her the | 
daughter of Jupiter and Mnemoſyne, i. e. 


memory. To indicate the qualificati- | with a demivolt in 
narrowed and bound 


ons neceſſary for an hiſtorian. 
dhe is repreſented in painting, cs c. as 
a young maiden crown'd with laurel, 
holding a trumpet in her Fg hand, 
and a book in her left with Thucydides 
name in it. ö : 
CLOAK TWITCHERS, a: ſer of 
thieves reckoned the 33d order of thoſe 


r PY * * . * p 
: 1 * 
| 
* * 


the middle; theſe were in form 
times us d as ſchools for the dare 


of youth and were many of them wel 
endow'd, and allow d ſeveral privileges, 
and among others they were allow 
to be a ſort of ſanctuaries to ſuch as rex 
MISS 29 them V 
o CLOISTER up cloitrer, & 5 
anciently eſteem d cloiſters as ſafe pri- 
ſons, and therefore the Greek emperors 
uſed to confine in them ſons that were 
rebellious or thoſe they ſuſpected: Nor 


| are there wanting in hiſtory inftances 


of childrens confining their fathers i 
8 : NANINg OT in 


To CLOSE {clyran, Sr. to conclude 
ng ir us ſpoken of a 


or end; to agree wi 

W og tend t dane aui | 1 
| [mn Heraldry) ifies ar 

thing cloſed or incloſed, and is dio eh 

ſignify the cloſe bearing of the wings of 

ſuch birds as are generally addicted to 


flight, as the eagle, falcon, Sc. but it 


is not uſed of the peacock, dunghill- 
cock, Sc. It is alſo uſed of horſe-bar- 
nacles or bits, when they are not ex- 
terided, as they are uſually born, à 
a darnacle-cloſe; and alſo of an helmet, 
as an helmet—cloſe, i. e. with the viſor 


down. {+ 


To CLOSE a paſſode juſtly [with Borſe. 


* 


men] is when a horſe ends a paſſade 
ood order, well 
„ and terminates 
upon the ſame line, upon which he 
parted; ſo that he is ſtill in a condition 
to part from the hand dare at 
the very laſt time or motion of his de- 
mivolt. „ 2 
CLOSE NESS Jof ely ran, Sax. to cloſe] 


the being cloſe. 5 


villains, who ſtand at the corners of turn C CLO I {clud, Saæ. Ja elod or lump. : 


nings, as alleys, lanes, Sc. to ſnatch 
cloaks, hats, wigs, Ga. | | 


_ CLO'T TED, in clods or lumps. _ 
CLOTH [Seca Term} 2 ſhip is ſaid 


CLOD'DINESS (cludvineppe, Sar. 2 .* much cloth, When ſhe has broad 


being full of clods. . | 

CLOD Salt {at the Salt Works] a cake 
that ſticks to the bottom of a pan, and 
is taken out once in 24 hours. 


Tp CLOD {of clud, Sax. or klot, Du.] Anno 1 530. 


to gather into clods or lumps. 
[of clough, Sax. a fif- 


CLO the ſide of a mountain] | 
being added to the name of a place, in- 


ails. . 
CLOTH-WOREERS [Fz 
were incorporated the d 
22d of king Henry VIII. 
And is 
the 12th company of 
the city of London. 
Their arms are ſble, 
a chevron ermin in 
chief, two crabbets ar. 


timates it to have been ſuch a ſort of a | 


gear, da beilel en beazel or. Tra 


* 


} 
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porters, are two priffins, cheür creſt 
4 fam on 2-toree” and” helmet; dent 
motto, My rruft -is in God alafe. Thei 
Falle oF del een ds of Mine? Ine. 
CLO'THIER' ef cla dan, K. to 
A 5 Nr N a4 1% 3% | 
plorhe l a clothworker. . r.. 
. CLOUDS -Fwhence they take their 
name is not certaimy detetmined; Som- 
#erut derives them of clud, Sax. a lump 
7 11 15 g. d. clodded "vapoyrs; but 
"Minſhew of claudere, L. to ſhut up, be- 
Fauſs they Hut up the ſan from us.) It 
Js a GI HY 8 whe- 
ther clouds or thick fogs are compound. | 
d alice, or whether there is ſome- 
thing more in the clouds than there is 
in thick fogs: Some are of opinion, 
that che clouds are groſſer than all fogs, 
and that they ate compoſed of flakes of 
| per than particles of water, 
chas fogs'are made off Others again 
are of opinion, that the clouds are 'only , 
A cloſe fort of fogs. And indeed thoſe 
*Fogs that hang 4ipon the tops of very 
"High hills, appear to people that are on 
lains to be all one with the elouds; 
tho thoſe that are at them perceive 
| pothing but à thick fog. Clouds then 
a 


e formed of vapours raiſed from wa- 
Fer or moiſture, or thoſe exhalations 
zrhat aſcend from the earth, and are no 
other than ſmall bubbles detached from 


he waters by the power of the ſolar or | 


\.. Fubterraneous heat, or both. And be. 
ing lighter than the atmoſphere, are 
Boyd up thereby till they become of 
an equal weight therewith in ſome of 
its regions aloft in the air, or nearer to 
WG 
The clouds then are higher than 
_ "fogs, and hang in the air, and are car- 
fried about in it by the winds. They 
are alſo of various figures; ſometimes 
Yo thin, that the ſun's rays paſs thro” 
| ; they alſo appear of ſeveral co- 
| ours as white, red, Cc. and alſo ſome 
=. times of very dark colours. 
i As to the hanging in the air, it ſeenis 
a matter of Tome difficulty to account 
For that; becauſe all watery particles, of 
Which clouds conſift, are heavier than 
Air, ſo that were there nothing to hin- 
der, they would fall to the earth. But 
there are two things that are ſuppoſed, 
to bear them up. The firſt is the, 
Winds, which blow from all parts under 
/ the region of the clouds, and do with 
them bear about many lighter ſorrs/ of 
- bodies ; eſpecially it thoſe bodies con- 
lain but a {mall quantity of ſolid matter 
under à broad ſuperficies. Thus it ig 


1 how eaſily boys paper - 


be 
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er are. moügted pretty high; and in 


like manner the particles of Water ver 
much rarefied may eafily be fuſpend 
at that height. 2dly, Their new exhala. 
tions perpetually fuming out of the earth 
and by their motion upwards hinder 
the clouds from falling er defcending, 
unleſs the denſity of the clouds prepon- 
derates. And fo we ſee, that the va- 
pour of the fire carries lighter bodies 
up the chimneys ;” tray, the fmoke of a 
fire in a chimney. is able to turn a thin 
plate of iron, that is artfully placed in 
it, fo ſtrongly, as to turn about a ſpit and 
roaſt a piece of meat of a conſiderable 
e OI 0 aobog 
As to the colours of the clouds they 

are varied according ro the ſituation of 
the ſun, and way of reflecting its light 
in reſpect to us. The denſity of the 
clouds proceeds from the cloſeneſs of 
the vaporous particles one to another, 
and their thinneſs from the diſtance of 
thoſe partigles one from another, of 
Which there are ſeveral cauſes. When 
they are very thin, they leave ſo many 
interftices, that the rays of the ſyn dart 
thro' them in many places, but are in- 
ter cepted in others. has 

As to the figures or forms of the clouds 
all their variety ariſes from their plenty 
of vapours, and the influence'of the ſun 
and wind. For it is impoſſible for them 
to be variouſly condenfed, rarefied and 
carried about in the air, and their fi- 
gures not to be changed. 
Clouds are ſuſpended in the air, be- 
cauſe they conſiſt of water rarefied by 
the heat of the ſun into ſteam, which 
ſteam being lighter than air is carried up 
by it into rhe colder yegions, where it is 
again condenſed into water, and from 
that into ies and ſhow, which becoming 
too heavy for the air to ſupport, breaks 
into pieces, and deſcends by their ſupe- 
rior weight. e 


And Clouds ſwim in the air as ſhips 


at ſea for the air being thicker near the 
earth, and the particles of a cloud but 


thin, they are eaſily born up! bur, accor- 


ding to the greater or leſſer weight ofa 
cloud, and ſetting of the wind it ſinks 
or riſes, = 5 oa ip png 

When the particles of the clouds are 


fo thick that they can no longer be kept | 


np by the reſiſtence of the air, then are 

they condenſed” into water and fall 

down into rain. See Condenſation and 

, i ener Tt rae 9 To Secl, 
CLOUDY, over caſt with clouds; alſd 

looking moroſeßß. 
CLO'VEN of cleopan, e cleft, 

0 te $42 =Y * 1 28 


tes 2x5: Lept up by the wind when 


divided. e 
F CLOU 
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Sex: 
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oben 11 rob er 
. 4 out) fl ee 
OWNS' 7. i 
ma Of "of Fen as 858 


C271 cel; ar! aue, 17291 % 
ck ſtick; a ſy a company or 


ons. Who" meet 
\ CLUMTE Ed, Steed teh in 
10 Ude ESS, ſhortneſs” and ehlek: | 
"CLUSTERING, - proditing © -chiſte rs. 


Milt 
CLUTCHES, the hands clutched; alf 
ſafe poſſeſſion or clinched, "a5 in One's 


os 4 7 * 


DW ee 


Woe 


ſoc Ay o.1 


to drink; 


e 


clutches. $3 30 


cn Ten fies, having great, cuinly | , 


EY PEIFOR/MIS [with” Merrarols- 
1 of comet reſembling. : a kiel 
n for 
. CLEMODAC'TYLUS: [with 'Anata- 
miſt ej a muſcle; otherwiſe called Exten- 
for internodii dig itorum 


Oc don board 4 Ne ly] the 


il chamber. 
cpancil chamber. HCH -MAXERS, 
are ofa late incorpo- 


tion. They have for 
their armorial enſigns 


tween 


all of the 2d, 'and'rhie . 
pore 2 horſes argent armed or. 
Their motto Poſt nubila Pherbus, 'K; heir 
hall is that of the Scriwencers. a 

COADJIF'TRIX, a ſhe- helper with a- 
nother. L. 
(G ETA NEOUS | | [comrancus,” LJ 
which lives in the ſame age with one. 

COEZTER/NAL Lcoæternus, L.] coe 
ternal, equally eternal with another. 

CORVOUS [comvus, L J of the ſame 
age wi th another. 

COAGULA'TION (in Chymical Wri- 
1.2. is expreſſed by theſe characters, 


COAG'ULUM, what over ſeryes to 
join things tog ether: . 

COAL/TERN | coalternus, 1 reci- 
procal, mutual, by turns. 

COAT (cotta, Ital. eotte, F.] a gar- 
ment wore commonly uppermoſt; ; alſo 
the outſide of fruit: alſo athin covering 


aid or done over as a covering of ine 
mould, Sc. 


COAT of cor, Lax. an hut or roortags 


1 


azure a chevron be- | (pre 


£3 coaches or. it with poles, till the inſets are forced 
The creſt is Phæbus to quit their lodging, 


drawn in a chariot gh tak but not being able to do it . 


oy mechani- 


| ſcrew is faid 125 


ar, Gen Kites kat the placs ele 
e 25 


4 foreign coin, the ſame 


beſt 'of ſe 


ES Sis 


it is ace; Was denominated 
cottage, . eiat place. 


/ faſte; 1110 aa 
 *COBA'LES, 2 ſort of Ho 
man ſhape 10 verre called 

ſaid to be Fs dants to 2 

relate, t Lre are ar this day. > 
of them in Sarmatia, who, Hide th 


ſelves in houſes, and dre ready 6 

offices, for the people that enter d 

them, that are to be expected from the 
rvants. 

' COBAL'TUM Lin medicine] à fort: 'of 

a mineral of a blackiſh ' colour, 2 


| cayftick qualit eg it conſiſts, of filver=d 


wee and is as it were, the mother 
of it. 


_ COBBLINGNESS lor Hobler, 4 


lingneſs,”-" © 
Raids fog 


, fin Doors - Bill 
cochleare. 7. e. à ſpoonful. 


- COCHINF'EL Worm: an inſect . . 


dred in the fruit of a ſhrub five or K 
foot high, called Toma ; there are whol, 
plantatronsin Cuatmiale;atd otſi | 
of the Spaniſh ' Weſt Indies ; on the top 0 


E 


the fruit grows a red flower, "whic 


opening diſcovers a clift two or three 
inches diameter. The fruit then appears 
full of lirtle red inſects, having wings of 
a e ſmallneſs. The Indians 

à cloth under the tree, andihaks 


and fly about the 


28 5 pre 9 673 dead into the Cc 


ee 


{in . e 
ic kr] a (crew E 
one of the 4 * 


cal powers; 
it is a ſtrait 
cylinder ; 
furrowed ſpi- 1 5 
ral wiſe; if 
the furrowed 
ſurface be 
convex, the 


—— ̃ ˙ U 


Te 


to be both a; 
male and a 
female era 5 
Where mo 
tion is to be ee the male © 
female ſcrew are always joined; that 
is, whenever the . ſcrew is to be uſed 
as a. imple engine or mechanicat 
wer, when joined with an axis in 
eritrochio, there is no octaſion' for 4 
| female; 


} 
7 


' 


"part of a com 


"an ounce of gran 

This berry yeilds a Nr as| 
8 of the inſact, and is ſo 
Ake, that a perſon may eaſily be decei- 
ved in them. nr 
„ CO'CHLEA [Architefture) a winding 
ſtair-caſe. : 
Cock 


lady, ſo may I term this the knight a- 
* mong birds; being both of noble cou- 


- poble diſpoſition ef mind there being 


tec courage at the ſight of imminent 


this ſport is ſaid to be deri ved from the 


* 
„ 
5 n , 


_ Examp 


 eack for their firſt ſtandard, and wore it 


8 1 : 
E : 
. C Q , 
"Sp wu” 7 
5 „ 


und engine. To 2 E 

is a red berry army againft 
wi found in a fruit, | w 

8 that of the cochinsel- tree or ¶ his army to 

onna, the firft ſhoots produce a yellow 


& 


| 4 eng! 
© COCHINEEL Grain, 
growing in America, 'fo 


flower; the point whereof, when ripe, 
opens with a cleft of three or four in- 
i This fruit is full of kernels or 
grains, which fall at the leaſt agitation 
which the Indianf carefully gather up; 

icht or ten of theſe fruits yields about 


with Heralde] Guillim ſays of 
By as ſome account the e: 


the cock, 


the queen, and ſwallow or wagtail t 6 


and always prepared for the bat- 
le, having his comb for an helmet, his 
Marp and hooked bill for a falqheon, to 
Haſh and wound his enemy, and a com- 
plete ſoldier, armed cap-a-pe ; he has 
Kis legs armed with ſpurs, giving an 
2 75 12 TORN n 
t not Rai, 
3 The Cock: ſay others 8 emblem 
af ſtrife, of quarrels, of haughtineſs and 
of victory, becauſe he rather chooſes to 
die than yeild, and therefore is called 
the bird of Mars. „ 
The Cock crows when he is conque-, 
ror, and gives notice of his conqueſt. 
If he be vanquiſhed, he ſhuns the light 
and ſociety of men. r 
The antients dedicated the cock to 
Apollo, becauſe he gives notice of his 
approach and break of day. Theyalſo 
dedicated him to Mercury, as being the 
emblem of watchfulneſs, ſummoning 
men to their huſineſs by his crowing. 
The cock is generally placed on the t 


rage 


to intimate to prelates, that they are to 
watch over their flocks. The Cock is 
the herald of the day and the centinel 
of the night, and is born in coat-armour 
by many families. The Gaui took the 


on their helmets for a creſt. | Eran 
Acock ¶Hicroghypbically] ſignified a 


No bird of a more generous and undaune 


[Oar | . 
-. COCK-FIGHTING, the original of 


: 6 - — 22 — 
? 7 
4 It 
1 
7 © 
* 2 
. 4 : 


of ſteeples, and called the weather-cock, |to 


* bo 5 % " 


F 13 ta by R 
* 
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n Themiftocles was marching his b 
a the Perſians, he A the . 
way eſpying two cocks fighting; cauſed ſi 
Us army to behold them, and made the Wl * 
tollowin open to them: Behold theſe Pp 
do not fight for their houſbold- edi, for the 1 
monuments f their anceſigrs, nor for glo- 6 
ry, nor for liberty, tor. for the ſafctyof Wl ® 
their chi dren; but only becauſe the one will 0 
uor give way to the other. This ſo en- lu 
couraged the Greczans, that they fought Wl * 
ſftrenuoufly and Obtained the victory 
oyer the . Perſians 5: upon Which cock- f. 
fighting was by a particular law ordain. ſa 
[$4 r9,be annvally praftifed by the Arc th 
nian, and hence was the original of this * 
ſport in £zgland deri vec. 1 
. COK-H OR SE lof coc, in the lan- 5. 
wo e of the Brigantinet, high}, a high 1 
e C 
COCKAROUS'E {among the Virginian ar 
Indians} is one that has the honour to be on 
of the king's. council with relation to ur 
the affairs of the government, and has on 


a great ſhare inthe adminiſtration, and 
muſt all paG through the. Huskanau be- ; 


fore they can arrive at this honour or 00 
be of the number of the great men. 
See Hurkanau. e 2 
COCKS-COMB- [Botany] the herb al- : 
ſd called yellow ratcle-graſls. 2 
COCK -LOFT N of coc high, 15 
and 11 Heb. a roof} an upper loft or 
ra | f h 
COCKS. [ with Mariners] are ſmall be 
ſquare pieces of braſs with holes in them, we 
which are put into the middle of large, yy 
wooden ſhivers, to prevent them from Ng 
ſplicing and galling by the pin of the i. 
{block or pulley on which they turn. wh 
COCK'ISH {of cock] uppi. 

. COCKISHNESS, uppifhneſs. «, 7 
COCQUET, a beau, a gallant, an a. 66 
moroſo or general lover; alſo a 'wan- 1 
ton maiden, who keeps ſeveral lovers 8 
in ſuſpence. E. 1 . the 

COCY'TUS. {xaxuric of vd aun, Gr. 15 

lament} this is one of the rivers of "ths 
hell, which ( according to the poets) 75 
flows out of Styx, and is fo called from The, 
the lamencation the dead make for their Wl of 
paſt miſcarriages, and the dread they 0 
have of future puniſhments, which they 5 
will ſoon find after they have paſs'd | L 
over the flaming ſtreams of Phlegethon. 5 

CODDY ce F Sax] having pods WY. 
or ſhells, as peas, beans, &c. _ fron 
CODE {of codex a book, of caudex for! 
the trunk or timber of à tree, becauſe I nece 
the books of the ancients were made of 00 
wood, and their leaves were ſomething the f 


* . 


3 
F.Y 


1 


like our table books} a volume or book. 
| | CODE 


9 


4 . 


lume of the 
ains twelve books. 

The matter of it, — a5 to "he 
firſt eight books, is pretty near the 
ame , with the Digeſtr; but in theſe 
things it differs, firſt, as to the ſtile, 
which is not fo pure; bs Its method is 
not ſo accurate as that of the Digehirs | 
3. in that it diſcuſſes matters of 
common aſe ; whereas the more — 
ſtruſe and ſubtle queſtions of the law 
are diſcuſs d in the Dige/ts, and there 
are the opinions of the ancient lawyers 
upon them, and. ſo 3 more: po- 
lite, fine witty ar Fmaskun 
the generality © 

And for this reaſon RES cons 
pos d the code, becauſe he found the | 
Digeſts in many places too fine. and ſub- 
tle for common uſe, and alſo very de- 
fective and iraperfett, as not deciding 
man caſes: that did daily occur. 

This Code was compiled from the 
anſwers and determinations. of 36 em- 
perors and their councils, many of 
which were learned and ſkilful lawyers, 
as the famous Papinianus and ſore 
others, from the time of the emperor 
Adrian to Fuſtinian's, own time. And 
in this Code there are abundance of. 
things full Hon diſtinctly determined, 
whic ere either RO or 
too briefly band 

The Theodoſi ian CODE, is of g 
to explain the other Code, whic 3 
well be underſtood without it. This 
was held in great eſteem, and Was uſed 
in the weſtern parts of Europe for ſe- 
reral hundred years, as Mr. Selden re. 
ates, after that law was in a manner 
diſuſed and forgotten; but now. the 
T ode an Code is alſo grown. much out 
ot uſe, ., 

CODOSCE'LA [according to Fallopi- 
4] venereal buboes in the groin. 

COE [with Miners] a. ſmall hut built 
over the mouth of ſhaft of a mine 
here they work, to ſtreen themſelves 
from the weather; - alſo in other places 
tor lodging their tools, clothes or other 
neceſſaries. 


COE'CIJM. [Anatomy] the, blind 


8 


chan 6.08 to 


\ 


£0 
made like. 4 ng but. 


* U WIR ſerves it for bath 
nttance an i Seltz 
eder of coefficiens, Lu} 
the cauſing. or bringing to er 
{ with another. 
4 CORFERCIENTS [in Algetra}- 
| numbers. 1 8 to letters or. 


into which they are e be — ﬀ 
tiplied; and 3 with ſuch let 
ters or with the quantities repreſented 
1 5 hem. they make a, rectangie pro 
duct, or cogfficicns roduction ; whence 
the name, thus cab implies that tha 
quantities repreſented by a& are multi- 
plied into tha efficient 6, and that out 
of theſe 2 the rectangle or Ne 
is formed. 

Co ELA Kale Gr. | tar, 1 fignifies 
any kind of original cavity in an ani- 
mal body and henes difeaſes ſeated in 
the cavities or venters of the body, rad 
called Celiac Aﬀections, : 


of or belongi 50 the belly 

CELL 50s (religenas * 
ven born. 
COE LUX. Heaven {with Anaromilts] 
the cavity of ne eve: towards the core 
nan 4 
COE LUS. {3 ccording to. the Pagax 
75000 was the ancienteſt, the-gne 
grand ather (o 15 firſt) of all che ge li 
the Greek called Otparis} he had two 
ſons, Titan was the elder, 3 
the younger; the laſt of which com- 
mitted a moſt impious action, by c 
off his Wu cg with a 22 to de- 
prive him of the power o 1 
and threw. bis genitals into t a 
where, by the 3 nn ofthe 
the waves, it finding a 
| womb among the froth, 2. ſay tha 
e | goddeſs Fenn was pro out SOS 
bleeding genitals. | 

Heſiod ſays, his wife Veſta broughe 
forth many ſons, and dau 
names of which were Co > Tiprome 
Theia,,, Hyperion, Diem it, Mn 
habe, Tethys, Sat ur nut, Giges, 
Brantes; edc, to the number of 43. 
theſe Apollodorut ſays, Cælut married 
Terra (tlie Earth) and had by her three 
ſorts of er 1. c. the giants win 
100 hands and 30 beads called Briarrur, 


e of hom Lata v . 


| LaSamtins: 34 — was r 
potent and aſpiring prince, 'w 
to be a — 2 5 
E the — : And after him 


the oY of the thick — ſq ad 27 


k 


turn Ne . is 20. lefs 1 1 2 10 "IP RNS 


COE'LIACK. lof a, Er. the bellyy , by 


Gyas and Caxus; 2. the ——— 


: 


Rim for his fing 


dy could not be found to be 


* 


eternal With. 


thoſe liable to corrupti 


eee 


n r 
7 * 1 . 


of Heaven, r eonenviey 
mains all things 


on: Kada. 
me "power Was took 
uur prudenee and poli- 
cy; that bs e happen d in 
me 32d year of his reign, and thar-he 
was buried in Oceania ke 8 to HN 
Crent tY-near the towri called Hu 

- COENOTA'PHIUM 255 2 Ming emp. 
* CENOTA'PHIUM | 

a fopulchre}/-ari empty tot or monu- 


the. ſupre 


murnent erected in honour of ſome illu- 


frious: perfon'-deceafed,” wiio. periſhing | 
in ſuipwreck, battle or this liks; his bo- 


depoſited | 


SSI DN £5 
of opel 155 
4 beng equa lf 


vt. | 

” COBR'CIVENESS [of ceercere, 1.3 
om piifgvensſs 2 555 

COER'CION, a reſtraining, a keep-| 


MES auLOTY 7 © 


"COEQUALITY, TY (0 


"+ Ing in good oider vr. decorum 


""COESSEN'TTALNESS 2 of | [cok tame 
©- COESSENTIAUITY S Selin, L. 
tho being of the ſame > Bi. with.” J 115.5 


COET &'NEOUSNESS-- | of co and |. 


. being of; the fame age with. 


"COETER'NALNESS (of Ccorreriel; | 
-COEFERNITY ©" 5 F.J the being | 


© COBVAL1TY, whe \veing of the ſame 
nor: durarion. 850 
. COEUR [in-Hevaldy iy) as 
nts Party en "cur, ſigni 
mort line of "partition in 
* {- pale in the centre of the eſ- 
N outcheon, whieh extends 
Wz but atittle way, much ſhort 
| bp and” bottom, and is there met 
by-other/lines, which form an irregu- | 
lar partition of the eſcutche n. 
COE IS TENCE [of con and extften- | 
tia, bo, the exiſting at che ſame time 
wi 


--COP'FER [with ArchiteRr) the low. 
ermoſt part of à cornice or 'a ſquare 
EAT or ſinking in earh interval, 

een the modillions of the Corinthian 
cornice, uſually filled with a roſe, Pome: 
sor other -inrichment. 

-COF'FIN {of a Horſe] is the Shots 


hoof of the foot above theicoroner, in 


the fret the coffin 8 nes ſole and 


fruth.” 

OF EIN. BONE [of 2 Berſe] is 
anall ſpungy bone, incloſed in the mid 
die of the hoof, and poſſeſſing the whole 
form of the foot. 

+ COFFIN of Paper, arriangular piece, 
fuch as ns put up Pepper, Se. in 
form of a cone. 


00s, the eh of a mll-wheel al al- 


— 


2 and r, 


! + CO(GEN 3 


} 


7 


5 


; 


1 


ö 


e bet of boar ſha on tust river l. 
immôrtal; as Well as ber. > iver-Hum. 


i 
(ſelf, and of which be is cohſelous; as 
all the Operations of the undertFainding, 


<9. 


„ 


of ts ar, U)] th 
er do Aae dr 


[; 80 


1 Ter wF" 


- CO'BEN er 
e olli 


' COGITAYTION: {i {With che Gelee, | 


vera man experiences ir him- 


wilt, imagination and ſenſess 


GOGNA FON, kindred, affinity, als 


ance. 
-CQGNIZANCE { vnnoiſrunee?'F. C0pe 
nitio, 4. Knowledge. L 12 + 
- COGNISANCE; a badge eee on 
a ſerving man, or waterman's lige ve, 
ſhewing that he longs to 4 particular 
maſter or ſociety en OTA 
- CO'GNIZABLE tot Connoiſable; F. of 
cognoſcere, Lithat may be known; alſo 
fray map be hable ro tl aer of the 
AW. I e 4 '% 1 4 
COR ITAL Lind" Forth fication line 
drawn from he angle of the centre to 
that. of thetbaftion 7 I 4 
COHABITANT/ one h inhiabite 
withan other. 
COHABITANCE fof: bbb, IL] 
a cohabiting or dwelling with: 
COHiERRNT. Diſcourſes, afe ſuch dif. 
coutſes in which there is à 8 


— 


| and 8 eement between their pa 


RENT Propofittons; Wen 'that 
| have ſome relation or "AgrEGmEirt the 
one withithe other. 

COHE'SLV ENESS Fad dee eo. 
Helive quality. 
COIN CHD ENR $34 evintidentia, 
 COINCIDENTNESS. £1 @ falling 
or Jarmpig roy ether. 
{with Fides, J certain 
200 $f mall wedges uſed to fa- 
gen the whole rn of Kirers in 
the chaſt or frame: * 244 
"COKER; a boat-man or wivetman, 
CO'KERS, fiſhermens boats 
T0 CO LAPHIZE leolap hic, L. of 
age, Gr: to buffet. 
COARIN Ain Aebi xps hs little 
frize of the capital ot the Dor ich and 
Tuſcan \ column, placed between the a 
ſtragal and the annulets, alſo | the 
orlo or ring on the top of the ſhaft of 
the colũmm next to the capital; 
_ COLD'NESS \cealdnerſe; Sax.) cho 
being cold or quality of cold. 
COLD'NESS Potential, is A relative 
quality, Which plants, Ge. ars ſuppoſed 
to have. Thusa plant is ſaid to be cold 
in the ſecond or third degree; not that 
it 1s actually cold to the touch; but in 
its effects or e 7 in taken in- 


1 fa: ou 


* 


* 1 ** 4 * * 1 4 


eo 


. COLUR 8 in. China) an officer who i 21 
erory court or tri © 
1 and altho! he is not af the 
number, may aſſjſt at all aſſemblies, the 
N Which ars communicate | © 


157 gives private intelligence to the 

2 and even upon oecaſion accuſes 
Mandarins of their faults; both as 

to 9 private life and publick offices ; 
ſo that even tlie princes of the N 
ſtand in fear of theie Col irt. 

COL'LAR Beam lin Carpeutryj a beam 
— croſs, bet wixt rwo Wa 


"COLLATERAL. thy: i Geagrapy * 
place, eountry, £50. s ie 
of another. 

COLLATERAL Poi nt / {in Coſmogra:; | ing 
Shy are the intermediate points, or 
ths e between the cardinal points. 

Primary COLLATERAL Poinrs, are 
ſuch as are removed by an equal angle, | 
on each fide, from 2 cardinal points, 

Secondary COLLATERAL Points, are 
either thoſe which are equally e 
from a cardinal and firſt primary; 


primary, and. firſt e 

COLLATERAL Deſcent, is ſprin 
out of the ſide 5 the whole bl 

zrandfather 5 brother, Se. 

COLLAT 
ſuch relations as proceed from the ſame 
ſtock but not in the ſame line of aſcen- 
dants or deſcendants; but being as it 
were aſide of each ather. Thus uncles, 
aunts, nieces, couſi ins, are collaterals, 
or in the collateral lins. 


Fg 


3 TION [ina Logical Senſe] a|o 


rin one thing well with another. 
0 LLA ION li Common Law] the 
compariſon or repreſentation of a copy 
to its original, to ſee whether they are 
alike; a1 0 the report or act of the of- 
fers who made the compariſon. 

COLLECTION (with Logieians} an 
inference or conglution. 

COLLECTION of Sage [with Aftro- 
logers) is when four principal ſignifrca- 
tors behold not one the other; but both 
of them caſt their feveral aſpets to a 
more momentary planet than them- 


ſelves, hom they each of them receive 


in ſore of their eſſential digni 5 ſo. 
that the planet, which does thus collect 

their lights, ſignifies in their judgment 
the accompliſhing of a buſineſs in hand 
N two perſons by the mediation 


COLLE'GATARY [Civil Law) a per · 
fon te whom & legacy 1 let in in Hp 


Ns A. 77775 7 
ous Wes; No 77270 


ERALS {in nk are ches 


ters, Which cauſe pains of the colic. 


r | tous, ; 
equally diſtant from ſome cardinal wh ; 


"SOS, WR WES , - 


— x: in av here e 
ee "berry of pray praying 1285 
pounding e. ſcrip „They 
haye 'no, ated er, f oy baptiz 
by dipping or plunging, they meet twic 
5 ear at Rinsburg a village two mi 
m Leyden, N they ie all that 
come, Without regatding what ſect or 


| opanion he is of. 


COE'LERED [in ger a. fignifies 

wearin ng a collar, as a dog collered, 36. 

L'LET of a Ring) that of it 
which the ſtone is 1815 the E . 


o 
- 


RIES coal-mines., 


0 10N, 2 ions et v- 
Aden, \#loyolling at, os 


eons to. hit the. or 
Tune Toll Daa, &1. con 
98 waſting. 


OLLI DATE (eolligrarum, L. 1 

to 59055 conſume or waſte. 
COLLIQUATIVENESS fof tolligua= 

waſtingnef: conſumingneG, 


COLL r Alen, 2 melting 


to place, to ſet, te appoint to a place. 


OLLOG TION, a talking toge- 
COLLYRIDTANS [of xoxnupe, AT. & 


cake] a ſect who our of an extravagant 


devotion to the Virgin Mary, met on 4 
certain day in the year to n 4 
An feaſt, and lo gp? 3 5 honour 

As a deſs, eating a e, W ic they 
| fer in her in.” * 
CO “LON {with Anat.] $ one of t 
thick guts, and the largeſt of all, being 
in length about eight or nine han 

breadth, and full © littte cells, fame- 
times ſtuffed with wind and other mat 


COLON&A'DE { Ar chirect ure] ar 
of pillars runnĩ lite round a building 
ſtanding within the walls of it, or 


4 portico of pillars, fuck as before St. 
Peter's church at Rome. 
Polyſitle COLONA' DE; is one whoſe 
number of columns is too great to be 
ken in by the eye at à ſingle view. 
L/ONI EL Lie ute aut, one who cont, 
P a regiment of 
on king, prinee dog oth or r perſon of the 
rſt emine is colone 
$ eminent COLONEL, is the ſe 


3 a 90 


N 


** 6 * F* Pe Ph 8 # — 
N Y * r — ” * Tieute 
* 


bs 1 , 


'To 0 cOL/LOCATE [of collocatum, L. 1 


dards, 1 | 


officer in the regiment Who is the cap 5 
5 gang 7 8 228575 


- 


£23 | — N n && £5 * 5 133 A 
Lieutenant COLONEL 'of horſe or 


CN CCC I — — ſ———ẽẽ — W 
- 
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IF 5 

1 


iſſuing out of the pine- tree. 
chief] a branch of the Gnofticks, who 


improv d on the viſions of the Grofticks 
that preceded therm. 


was placed at the entrance of the har- 


their maſts ſailed into the haven be- 


thrown downto the ground by an earth- 


COLOUR (color, L. ] is a quality in- 


to be ſo and ſo coloured: as others de- 
fine colour, an accident that happens to 


complexiqn, looks; alſo prerence or 
ſhew. PSY SW 
- COLOUR: [in Heraldry] colours are 
generally red, black, blue and purple, 


3 3 
C O 
. 
* 


dragoons, is the firſt captain of the xegi- 
pff Ee air old b iee 

* COLOPHONT A { with Chymiſts, of 
Nhe“, Gr.) the top of a thing, the 
chief, the end, L. the capur mortuum, 
or groſs ſubſtance of turpentine, the 
more liquid part being diſt illed into oil 
. COLOPHONIA reſina, a kind of roſin 


_COLORBA'SIANS| of Colorbaſius their 


COLORIFICK [eotorificus, L.] mak- 
ing colour, colouring, - 
_ _COLORISA'TION [in Pharmacy] 
, CO LORA'TION', F the changes of 
colour which bodies undergo, by the va- 
rious operations either of nature or art, 
as by calcinations, coctions, Ge. 

COLOSS. See Coloſſus. | 

COLOSSEUM +a 
theatre built by the emperor Veſpaſian, 
capacious enough tb contain LIo000o 
ſpectators to fit round the Area, i. e. the 
place where the beaſts were let looſe, 
and was the place where St. Iznarus 
was expoſed to the lions. tag 
_ . COLOSSUS, a ſtatue of prodigious 
fize, as that of Apollo or the Sun in the 
harbour of the iſland Rhodes. | That at 
Rhodes was made by Chares of Aſia the 
tfjer, and was the work of 12 years 
and was dedicated to the Sum. It coft 
about 44000 pounds Enzliſh money. Tt 


bour of the city, with the right foot 


ſtanding on one fide of the land, and the 


left on the other. The talleſt ſhips with 
tween the legs of it, and when it was 


quake, few men were able to embrace 
the little finger of this prodigious ſta- 


tue, the braſs of which it was made] g 


loaded goo camels. 

COLOUR, is defined to be the diffe- 
rent modifications of the rays of light, 
which excite in us the ſenſation, b 
which we diftinguiſh things, and call 
them red, yellow, green, blue, Sc. 


herent to natural bodies, which are ſaid 


them by the reflection of light; alſo 


Lat Rome] an amphi- | 


3 
| called ger; the blue, azure; the black, 


purple, purpure, tenny or tawnty, and 
fanguine ſometimes, but this is not com. 
mon, and theſe colours are ſometimes 
otherwiſe expreſs d; guley is called Mars; 
azure, Jupiter; ſable, Saturn; vert, Ve- 
nes; purpure, Merciry; teuny, the Dra- 
* head: and ſanguine, the Dragon 
tail. * l 11 ; & 33 
In precious ſtones guler is called ruby; 
azure, ſapphire; Jable „diamant; vert, 
emeraud; purple, amethyſt; tenny, kya. 
cynth; and ſanguine, ſardoniæ. 
_.COLOUR- = Philoſophy) a property 
inherent in light, whereby, accordin 
to the different ſizes or magnitudes o 
Its parts, it exciies different vibrations 
in the fibres of the optick nerve; which 
being propagared to the e affect 
the mind with different ſenlations. 
_ COLOUR of Offce-{Law Phraſe] an 
evil or unjuſt act done by the counte- 
[nance of office or authority. b 
_ COLV'OURING {| with Painters} the 
manner of applying and conducting the 
colours of a picture; or the mixture of 
lights and ſhadows form'd by the vari- 
ous colours employ'd in a painting. 

Emphatical COLOURS | according to 
the ancient Natural Philoſophy] are (as 
they term them) choſe apparent colours 
frequently ſeen in the clouds, before 
ſun-riſing or after its ſetting ; the co- 
lours that appear in the rainbow, Ge. 
theſe they will not allow to be true 
colours, becaule they are not permanent 
r OT oO RD. 2 

Field COLOURS, are ſmall flags of a. 
bout a foot and half ſquare, carried a. 


for marking out the ground of the ſqua- 
drons and battalions, VO 
COL COCURABLENESS, plauſibleneſs. 
COL TS. FOOT [ Botany] an herb 
ood in diſtempers of the lungs, Ge. 
COLT ER lculxon, Sax. ] a piece of 
iron belonging to a plough, that cuts 
the ground. e 
"Sg COLUBRINE: [.colubrinus, L. ] of or 
- COL/UMBINE' | columbiuns, L.] of, 
like or pertaining to à pig eon. 
COLUMN ¶ columna, L. I 'a round 
pillar to bear up or beautify a build- 
ing'; or for a monument of ſome nota- 
ble event. FFF 
CCL I MN I in Axebitecture ] in à 
ſtrict ſenſe is that long, round cylinder, 
or part of a pillar, Which is called 
the ſhaft or trunk, and contains the bo- 
dy of it from the ſpire to the baſe, 
OD F ar 


which are called as follows: the red i- 


3 


fable; the green, det or ſimple ; and the 


long with the quarter-mafter 'genera}, | 


belonging to a ſerpent; alſo wily, crafty. | 


of two columns, joined in ſuch a man- 


which the capital ſerves as a baſon, 


pipe, which turns ſpirally around 'the | 


7 
or from the Afiragat” of the” baſs to 


the chapiters. 
Tuſeas COL N MN, is che ſhorteſt and 
moſt ſimple of all the columns, its 
height, according to Seamozals is 15 mo- 
dules, ito Vitruiuf, Sc. 14. 

' Doric COLUMN, is romnking more 
delicate, its height from 14 to 15 mo- 


dules, and is adorned with ſlutings. 


Corinthian COLUMN, is the richeſt 
and moſt delicate of all, its height is 1 
modules, its capital is adorned wi 
to rows of leaves and with caulicoles, 
from whenee volutes do ſpring out. 

 Fonick COLUMN, is more delicate; 
than the Doric, its height is 17 or 18 
modules, it is diſtingui ed from the 
reſt by the volutes in its capital, ma 
by its' 'baſe; £ f 

Compoſite COLUMN, its height is 19 
and a alk or. 20 modules, it has two 
rows of leaves in its capital like the 
Corinthian, and angular“ volutes like the 
Tonid. 
COLUMNS: (MEL. Art.] is a long file. 
or row of troops, or of the baggage « of 
an army in its march. 

COLUMN {with Printers] is a part of | 
a page divided by a line, as the pages 


in this book are into two columns, and 1. 


others into three, four, Se- | 
Cylindrical COLUMN, a column that 
has' neither ſwelling nor diminution. 

* Attic COLUMN, a pilafter inſulated, | 
having four equal faces or tides and of 
the higheft proportion. | 

Angular COLUMN, is an inſulatsd 
column, placed in the coin or corner 
of a portico, or inſerted into the cor 
ner of a building. 

Doubled COLUMN, is an aſſemblage 


hs xt. 


* 


ner as that tlie two ſhafts penetrate each 

other with a third of their diameter. 
Fufible COLUMN, is a column made 

of ſome metal or matter caſt. 

« Hydraulick COLUMN, a column from 

the top of which a jet d eau proceeds, to 


v Sam 


whence the water deſcends by a little 


Moulded COLUMN, is one made by |. 
impaſtation of gravel and flints of divers, 
colours, bound together with a cement, 
which grows perfectly hard and receives ; 
à poliſh like marble. - : 

Tranſparens COLUMN, a column 
3 of ſome rranſparent alabaſter, 


Wits COLUMN, one whoſe ſhaft is 
form'd of a large jet d'cau, which ſpout 


i 


drives:it within bernd 


| ſervatory 


Ge 
ir of the ca- 
pital; which is made hollow, thence 


falling down again it has the etc of R 
liquid cri wes column.” TA 
COLUMN of Joinery, is made of 


ſtrong timber boards, joined, glued and 
| pinned together, is hollow turned in 
the lath and uſually flute. 

Incruſtated COLUMN, is made of fe 
veral ribs or thin cells of fine' marble 
or other rare ſtone, cemented: upon a 


mold of ſtone, brick or rhe'like.” 


Aftronomical COLUMN, a kind of ob- 
in form of an' high tower, 
built hollow, and with a ſpiral aſcent 
to an armillary ſphere, placed at the 
top for taking obſet vat ions of the cour · 
ſes of the heavenly bodies. 
Carolitick COLUMN, is one that is 
adorned with foliages or leaves or bran- 


or in-crowns and feſtoons. 
Diminiſped COLUMN; is one that 


| begins to taper or diminiſh from the . 


bale in imitation of trees. 
Cantoned COLUMNS; are ſuch as are 


engaged in the four corners of a ſquare 


82 to el four . 'of an 
ar | 
Coupled COLUMNS, are ſuch as are 
diſpoſed: by two and wo, I as al moſt 
to wu Lach other ar che r baſes and 
capitals; 7 

Chromolo ical COLUMNS; Sofurh' 28 
bear ſome hiſtor ical inſeription, dige ſtod 
according 10 the order of time. 

Geminated COLUMN, a column whoſe 
ſhaft. is formed of three ſimilar and 
equal ſides or ribs of Rone, fitted within 
one another, and faſtenedat the bottom 
with iron pins, and at che the top with 
cramp-irons.” x 

COLUMN 55 Maſonry, is made of 
Tt ſtone well laid and coloured with 


v.33: ZI: 


3 Ny is 8 of . —— 
of tone or blocks of marble leſs high 
"than the diameter of the column. 

COLUMN in Truncheons, conſiſts of 
three four or five pieces of ſtone or 
metal, differing from the tambours, be- 
ing higher than the Ne of the 
oviumn, 

Fiured COLUMN, is one whets ſhafe 
is adorned with flutes or channellings, 
either from top to bottom, or only t] O 
thirds of its heighùur. 

Fluted COLUMN ich 2 column 5 
whoſe flutings are filled up with orna- 
ments of foliages, rinds, ribbands, Sc. 


vg out water forcibly from the baſe 


15 


inſtead of cable. 2 
1 Cabled 


ches turned fpirally' around the ſhaft'3 | 


Co 

Cable COLUMNS, are futh a5 have 
jectures in form of cables in the na- 

Fed of the ſhaft, each cable having an 


eſſect oppoſite to a fluting, and accom- | ſed 


Pede with a little liſt on each ſide. 
Cutie and futed COLUMN, one 
whoſe flutes are filled up with cables, 


eeds or ſtayes, beginning from the 
— of the ſhaft and reaching one 
third of its height. | N LS 
Coloſſal OLUMN, à column of an 
enormous ſige, foo large to enter any 
Prdonnanee of architefture. "os 
_ . -Gethick COLUMN, around pillar that 
is either too ſhort for its bulk, or too 
lender for its height. | 
_ #Hermetick COLUMN, a ſort of pila- 
fter in manner of a Terminus, having 
dhe head of àa man iuſtead of a capital, 
Hiſtorical COLUMN, is one whoſe 
aft is adorned with a be relieve, run · 
ning in a ſpiral line its whole length, 
and gontaining the hiſtory of ſome 
great per ſonage. | 
Holo COLUMN, is one that has a 
ſpiral ſtair-caſe on the inſide for the 
conveniency of aſcending to the top. 
4 Indicative, COLUM „one which 
ſerves to ſhew the tides, Sc. along the 
ae, ͤ ning 
© Jtinerery COLUMN, a column erected 
in the croſs ways in large roads, having 
everal faces, which by the jnſcriptions 
2rye to nem the diſſerent routs. 
Tactary COLUMN, a column in the 
herb- market at Rome, having a cavity 
in its pedeſtal where young children 
were put, being abandoned by their pa- 
rents either out of poverty or inhuma- 
Pity. „ feet gt I 
x Liga COLUMN, a column whereon 
the fundamental laws of the ſtate were 
Wn 
Limitraphaus COLUMN, one that 
ſhe ws the bounds and limits of a coun- 
try conquered. i 40597 e 
Luminous COLUMN, a kind of co- 


= 


* 1 


. on! x cs * with ciled 
paper, Sc. fo that lights .diſpo! 
In ranks over each other, the whole 
appears to be on fire. 


Mau udiary COLUMN {of mannbiee. | 


I. ſpoils of an enemy] a column ador- 
ned with trophies in imitation of trees, 
on which the ancients hung the ſpojls 
of the 28 | | 
Median CQLUMN, are two columns 
in the middle of a porch, whoſe inter- 
den ue 


.* f 


Fhoſpharical COLUMN, a hollow co 


ſoription on its by 


formed on a cylindrical frame, 


co 
or the 4ip-of amole, $0: ſerve as 2 lan 
tern to the port. r 
Memorial COLUMN, a column rais 
ſed on account of any remarkable 
event. „ C4 527 SE 
Maſſive COLUMN, one that is too 
ſhore for the order whoſe capital it 
1 S. 8 3 41 14 7 ; 


| with: beaks or prows-of ſhips, and gal- 


leys with anchors and grapnels; erected 
to preſerve the memory, of ſome nota- 
ble ſea-fight. 5 WP 
Sepulchral COLUMN, a column ere& 


"S$ 


ed-on a tomb er ches, with an in. 


Statuary COLUMN, . one which ſup- 
% | 

Symbolical COLUMN, a column re. 
preſenting ſome particular country by 
ſome attribute peculiar. to it, as the 
Fleur-de lit for France. _ 


: » 


Grauped COLUMNS, are ſuch as are 


| placed on the ſame pedeſtal or ſocle, ei- 


ther by 3 and 3, or by g and . 
1 eee C LUMN, a cylinder on 
which the hour of the day. is repreſent- 
ed by the ſhadow of a ſtyle, _ 

Nich'd COLONY is one whoſe ſhaft 
enters with half its diameter into a 
wall, which is hollowed for its recep- 


tion. 8 5 
Paforal COLUMN, one the ſhaft of 
which is formed in imitation of the 
trunk of a tree, with barks and knots. 
Polygonous COLUMN, one that has 
ſeveral ſides or faces. | 
Oval COLUMN, one whoſe ſhaft hay 
a, flatneſs;. the plan of it being made o. 
val to reduce the projecture. 
Funeral COLUMN, one which bears 
an urn, in which the athes of ſome de 
aſed Hero are ſuppoſed to be incloſed; 
and the ſhafr of which is ſometimes 
overſpread with tears or flames, which 
are ſymbols of ſorrow and immortality. 
. Inſerted COLUMN, is one that is at- 
tach'd to a wall by a third or 1 
part of its diameter. 
Inſulated LON that ftands 


| free and detach d on all fideg from any | 


other body. 

Ser peut ine COLUMN, a column form- 
ed of 3 ſerpents twiſted together, the 
heads of which ſerye as à capital. 

23 * Wn, is one which has 
2 bulging or (ſwelling in proportion ta 
the height of the aſe.” nn | 

Pwiſted COLUMN, is one whole ſhatt 
is twiſted round in manner of a ſcrew, 
with ſix circumvolutions, and is for the 
moſt part of the Coriarhian order. 


| 


lum, of 2 light-houſe built on a rock | 
rr 1 
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 Fwiffed, fl N COLUMN, ien chlutnn 
whoſe flutes follow the contour of the | 


dec n ken line chroughout the | 


whote'le 
COLUMN en and inriched, FR 4 
column of which one third of its ſhaft 
is flured,” and the reſt adorned with 
branches and other mrichments. 
Triumba COLUMN {among the Au- 
cients] a column erected in honour 
an Hero; of- Which the joints of the 
ſtones or courſes were adorn'd with as 
many crqwns as he had tore: ee 
expeditions 
Zophorick COLUMN fof- PRO 
Gr. bearing living creatures] a ſtatuary 
column, on which the higure of ſome 
animal i is pheed. 


COM [of the Britiſh word um, 
COMB T which ſigniſies low] at the 
COMP beginning of the name of a 


place, intimates that the place ſtands 

low, as Comton or Compton. 
COMEINA T ION of "Quantities, the 

many ſeveral ways that may be taken 


in any number of quantities, without 
ouſneſs 


having any re to their places. 
COMBI NATION fin Artehmetielt] is 
the art of finding how many erent 
ways a certain given: NR 
may be varied, or :taken:by A and 2, 2 
and 3, Sc. And thus the combinations 
of the 24 letters of the alphabet, firſt 
9 y 2, and 3 by 3, ant ſo on, 
has been calculated to be 139,172,428, 


888 725, 5128, 493. 402, 200 
millions af mill;ons of millions; and 448 


"COMBINATION rin Lnw) is the.en- 
tering» of ſeveral perſons into a conſpi- 
_— to put in practice ſome unlawful 


COMBUST ' Way [with Aftrologers) is 
the fpace of the half of Libra, — all 
— ſo called upon account of feve- 
= violent and ill-beding-ftars, that, as 
they pretend, are fixed there; ſo that 
they account it unfortunate, and wea- 
ning to any planet that happens to be 


COMBUS'TIBLENESS fof combuſtibi. 
as oh aptneſs to take fire or burn. 
DOG RAPHT [of xn and 


1 22 a ever. or writing] the 


ritin 
— — of 2375 2 village, and ad 
a ſong; becauſe comedies were firſt act - 
ed in cauntry villages] is an 


lf 
ie, 


rrecable 
reſentation of the actions of human 

It is reckoned part of the great 
poetry: on account of its end, which is 
inſtruction as well as pleaſure. Formen 


Will Weges laugh'd qut of 'their fol- | 


m——_— 


C 0 


2 ——ů— and thers. | 
omedy will arrive at the n, of 


— tick poetry ſooner than tragedy. 
The three unities of aftian, time a 
place are 


time above what is neceſſary far the ne. 
preſentation, whatever ſcene is neo. 
ed from one ſtreet to another, ar ans 


of | houſe to another, break che ales, or 


are againft nature. 

That which-diftmgaiſhes our comick 
poetry from all others, and 
advantage.over both the ancients and 
moderns, is humour, which Mr. MO 
thus dafines. - 

It is the ridiculous extravagance. of 
converſation, wherein one man differs 
from all others. 

Some have fancied that. the excel- 
lence of comedy confifts in the wit of in 
others conſine it to the intrigue, 
turns of incidents; and others to the hu- 
mours. But indeed the excellence Jigs 


in the juſt mixture · of the whole. 1 


COME LINESS, gracefulneſs, beauss 


COMET lin Heraldry] as — 
ſays, is not of an orbicular ",,; 
form as other teleſtial na- {za 
tures are; but protracts its * 4 
light at length like yo 1 NJ 0 
or rather dilates it — 
_— like an hairy 45 | 
thence grows'taper-wiſe like I 
tail of a fox. That it contracts its nat · 


ter or ſubſtance from a ſlimy exhala- 


tion, and was not originally in the erea 
tion; nor is number d among natura 
things mentioned in the hiſtorꝶ of Gę- 
neſts; but is ſomething * 
and is placed with heaven 

cauſe they ſeem to be a 10 

Many are of o 
noſticate dreadful and horrible 

of things to came; hut others hold at 
they are as much ſtars as any other, 


and only draw nearer to us at the time 


they appear, and do not forebode any 
accidents whatſoever. The figure an- 


nexed is Azure, a. Comet or blazing-ftar 


ftreaming in bend or. 
COM 
ſo. called becauſe of their figure which 
ſeems to be as it were hairy] are an im 
perfect ſubſtance, which conſiſts af a 
thick. fat vapour, that is ſuppoſed to be 
enkindled in the upper ragion of the 
air; they ſeem hairy orf to ſhed hairs, 
eſpecially on that ids. which is oppoſite 
to the ſun, but after a VArious — 

Some drag a tall after and 2 
. 7 


called Criaitaʒ n 


| requiſite in this, and cthevefore 
whatever action ãs oompound, Wh, 


gives ãt aus 


opinion, har thy prog 


8 (comers, I. of ber: Gr, | 


— 
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. CDd | 

beard, und are called Bartuia; others 
5 mppear ſomething in the ſhape of a roſe; 
Raving thoſe hairs "ſcattered round 
them; others are in the ſhape of a 
1 word, and are called Exſiformit. Co: 


mets compaſs the whole earth in the 
Fpace of 24 hours, and are never of 


Very long appearance. The comet of 


he longeſt continuance that ever was 


in the world, was in the time of Nero, 


which was viſible for ſix months. 
COMFORT ABLE, bringing or pro · 
ere comfort, refreſhing. | 
00 FORTABLEN 
 F:}pleaſantneſs, refreſhing quality. 

COMFORTLESS, . being weekiour 
comfort. 

#7: 'COM'FORTLESNESS, _ being with 
2 comfort. 

COM ICALLT {of ETA e, F. comice, 
5 pleaſantly, with mirth, Sc. 

"COM'ICALNESS, plealdntnels,, Ge. 

-COMFI'TIA [among the Romans) an 
aſſembly, either in the comitium or cam. 
pus Martius, for the election of mayiC 

trates or conſulting of other important 

affairs of the ſtate. 

*. Font COMMAND ING Ground: [in 

Fortiſication] is a height or eminence 

oppoſite to the face''of the poſt, and 

. upon the front of it. 

> everſe COMMANDING Groind, is 
an eminence that can play upon the 
back of any poſt. 

5 Enfilade COMMANDING Ground 

Curtis COMMANDING Ground 

is an eminence, which with” its ſhot 

| Greeps or ſcours all the length of a 

| Arair line. 

- COMMATERIAL/ITY, the quality 
| bf being of the ſame matter, Sc. wi 
another.” 

COMMENT ORABLE [commemoratilis, 
L] ng ep to be mentioned or remenr 


Jo COMMENCEE a horſe (with Horſe- 
| Flee is to initiate him in the ENS, |? 
or to put him to the firſt leſſons in or. 
der to break him. 

- COMMEND' ABLENESS {of commen- 
a4, L.] worthy to be commended. 


COMMEN'DAM {in Law] when a 


king makes a parſon à biſhop, his bene. 
fice is reſigned by the promotion; but 


if he is impowered by the king to re- 


rain his benefice, then he fill continues 
to be parſon of it, and 1s ſaid to hold it 
mn Commendam. - 

' COMMEN'SURABLE Magnitudes [in 
Geometry] are ſuch as may be meaſured 
by one and the ſame common meaſure. 

COMMEN SU RAT ENESs, the quali- 


ty of the being of m_ ame or equal 


meaſure. | 


lor beer, | 


that. 


co. 
-» COWMENTARIES. [with Fifortans) 


„ hiſtories written by thaſu 2 
had the greatoſt hand or ſhare in 
the actions there related, as + ky 
Commettarien: Yoni ol gy PL 
: COMMENTARIES; alſo are fuch as 
ſet forth a naked continuance of the e. 
vents and actions, without the motives 
and deſigns, the councils, ſpeeches, occa- 
ſions and pretexts, with other paſſages. 

'COMMENTI*TIOUSNESS. of com- 
1 L.] N pe pee, * 
ne ; 

COMMER'CIAL (of commerce, F. of 
commerce ium, L.] of or mn co com. 
merce or traffick. 

COM MIN ATORY daß Sele, L. 1 
of or pertaining to threatning. 

COMMIN U'TION with Surgeons) i Is 
when a bone 1 is broken | into N ſmall 

art... 

COMMESART of 0 fin Military 
Fairs] an officer of the artillery who 
has the charge of all the ſtores. 

COMMISSARY of 3 Lin Military 
Affairs J an officer belonging to the ar- 
tillery, who has the inſpection of the 
artillery horſesto ſee them anner and 
ſend h orders as he receives: from 
the commanding officer of the artillery, 
by ſome of the np he of horſes, of 
which he is allowed a certain number 
for his aſſiſtants. 

COM MISSION [commiſſo, 17 che au- 
thority or power, by virtue of which 
one perſon tranſats buſineſs for ano- 
ther, Which is done uſually, by deed or 
9 duly executed. 

MISSION lin Trade] bes 
both the power of acting for another, 


ith and alſo the premium or reward he is to 


have for his ſo doing, which is uſually 
one half, 1, 2, 3 or more per Cent. 
COMMISSION, 2 warrant for an of. 
fice or place; a charge to 9760 or to do 
any act for another. 

eee MISSION, commilion-money, 

2 or reward of a factor. 
MIT'MENT (of commetre, F. 
committere, L.] a being committed or 
ordered to priſons alſo the doing an un. 
decent or illegal action. 

COM MODATE [Civil Law) the loan 
or free conceſſion of any thing movea- 
ble or immoveable for a limited time, 
on condition to reſtore the ſame indivi- 
dual at the expiration of that time. 

' COMMO'DIOUSLY {[commodement, F. 
8 L. e e conveni- 
ent 

C MON [communir, E. 1 char which 
belongs to all alike; own'd or allow'd 


by all and this more than 
y alla not aſſecded to is COMMON 


„ reer „e 


oy. 3 GE; 


— 22 uo 


| 3 * 
COMMON (with. Grammar faur] that 
gender of nouns that is equally appli- 
cable to both ſexes, male and female. 

COMMON in Geometry] is ee to 
an angle line or the like, Which belong 


equally to two figures, or makes a ne- 


ceſſary part of bot. N 
COM MON according to the Law de- 
finition] that ſort of water, the uſe of 
which is common to à particular town- 
or lordſhip; alſo as common f paſture 
for feeding cattle ; common of fiſhing,” &c. 
common of turbary, i. e. a liberty of dig 
COMMON in groſe] a liberty to have 
common alone, that is, without any 
land or tenement in another mans land 
to himſelf fo 
heirs. 


1 15 1 
COM "INS 4 46 
MO ob Ne 


Chymical l E 8 
Writers) is expreſſed by theſe charac- 
tern fi pet far 4 & ERA RA 


COMMON Council [in London] was 
firſt conſtituted in the reign of king John, 
who-ordained that 35 of the moſt ſub- 
ſtantial citizens ſhould: be choſen,” and 
he alſo gave the city the liberty tochooſe 
a new mayor and ſheriffs every year, 
13 before held their places during 

. EY I EL he 

COMMON appendant 2 a liberty 

COMMON appurtenant & of com- 
mon appertaining to, or depending on 
ſuch a freehold, which common muſt be 
taken with beaſt commonable, as horſes, 
e &c. and not of goats, geeſe; and 

con ball e e DR ee 

COMMON Law [of England} had its 
original from Edward the confeſſor, 
who out of the Daniſh, Saxon; and Mer. 
cian lavvs, collected one univerſal and 
general law about the year 1043 

COMMON Places {among Rhetorici- 
411] are general advertiſements, which 
help thoſe that conſult them to remem- 
ber all the ways by which a ſubject may 
be conſidered: T ho' there are many 
more ways by which a thing may be 
conſidered; yet the authors of topicks 
have ſettled ſixteen common places; 
which are, the Genus, the - Difference, 
the Definttion, the Diviſion or Diftribu- | 
tion, the Erymology, the Conjugation, the 
Stmilitudes. the Diſſimilitudes, the Con- 
traries, che Opoſites, the Compariſon, 
the Aite cedentt, the Adjunct, the Con- 
ſequents, the eit, and the Cauſe. Theſe 
ae ſufficient to furniſh with ample 
matter for a diſcourſe, and to make the 


9 


9 
8 * 
* 


Co. 


line drawn from the point of concourſa 
the centre. of the apple of the eye. 


the commons; who being raiſed above 


nagement of offices, and are one degree 
inferior to burgeſſee. 
COMMUNIBUS annit, ſignifies the 
ſame thing in regard to time, as.conums-; 
one with another. ER SITIO IE IM 
 -COMMUNIBUS /ocir, a term often 
uſed by | wrziters” for ſome medium or 
mean relation between ſeveral places, 
as taking one place with another.. 
 COMMU'NICABLENESS : [ communi- 
oabilis, L. ] eaſineſs to be communicated 
or to communicate. | 2 


nibus locis does to places, taking the years 


ſicks}] is when one being may partake 
of another.. | 


municating intercourſe, converſe, con- 
ference; alſo the act of imparting, a; 
thing to another, or making him 
ſharer herein . TALES 
COMMUNICATION [with Röbetori 
c:ans} is when the orator argues —Y 
his auditory, and, demands their. opi- 
nion, as Gentlemen, ſuppoſe . yourſelves in 
the ſame caſe, what meaſures would you 
have taken bus thoſe that I took? what. 
wand you have done upon the like occa 
ton: 8 THE +2 
COMMUNICATION of Idioms [with 
Divines] ſignifies the communication of 
the attributes of one nature in Chriſt 
Feſus to that of another. 3. 


municative, F. of L.] aptneſs to commu- 
nicate. EE: 1 e e 

COMMU'NITY-{in Law ſometimes 
lignifies the joint property in effes be- 
tween a ———_ and wife. Ig 
- Tacit . COMMUNITY ;a community 
contracted between a man and woman 
by the mere mingling of their effects, 


ſpace ofa year and a day. 
which ſubſiſts between two perſons join 
ed in marriage, and the minor children 
of that marriage, when the ſurvivor 
has not made an inventory of the ech 
in poſſeſſion during marriage. 
© COMMU'TABLE {commutokilir, L 
that may be eaſily altered or changed. 
COMMU TA'TION - (in Aftronom)} 


invention of à barren underſtanding 
fruicful, _ 


the angle of commutation is the, diſtance 


A 9 


„ COMMON:Ray {in Oprickr] is a-right4 _ 


of the two optical axes, thro the mid- 
dle of the right line, which paſſes by 


COM'MONALTY {in Law} are the 
middle ſort of king's ſubjects, ſuch of: 


the peaſants,/ arrive at having the ma- 


wy 3 : 


COMMUNICABILI1TY Cin Metaphy= - 


COMMUNICATION, the act of com. 
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COMMU'NICATIVENESS. Laß /cow- 


provided they have lived together the 
.- COMMUNITY ; continued, is chat 


be twi 21 | - 
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 berween the firs arms pl (ſon tom 

the Garth, and che place es nent 
duced to this ecli on 

__*COMMU'TATIVE. Faſtice; is * 

zuſtice that ought to be obſerved and 

| * 8 ſelling; borrowing 
and rming cov enants, &c. 

3 ATIVELY 1 


N 2 & — 
2 8 eee. F. 
5 N L.) 1 
COMPAN'ION of The garter,» a koight 
ef tat noble order. 
"COMPANIONSHIP [of compagnon, 
P.Jaccompatying with, the being of the 
ſame company. 


Tadependene COMPANY, 2 company 
of foxt or r00p of hari . come 
2 


- COMPA'RABLENESS {of comparad:- 
a Z. and wee the being comparable 


OHP AR ATIVE Anatomy, is that 
branch of it that conſiders the ſame 


s of different animals with relation 
to the different ſtructure and formation 
which- is moſt ſuited to the manner of | Di 


Hving, and the neceſlities of every 
creature 
COMPARISON of Ideas, is an a& of 
the mind-by which it compares its ideas 
one with another, as to extent, degree, 
time, lace, and other circumſtances. 
COMPARISON {with Kherortcrans] 
compariſons difſer from ſimilitudes only 
in this, that compariſons are more warm 
of the two. Note, that in compariſons 
it is neceſſary that that there be an 
exat ent between all the parts 
ofa compariſon and the ſubject that is 


in for no other reaſon but to render the 
ariſon more lively. _ 
JMP ARISON parallel, the relation 
of two perſons or things conſidered as 
ed or ſer before each other in or- 


COMPAR'TIMENT 
* COMPART'MENT 5. abed, b 
or knot; a deſign ſed of ſeveral | 
different figures, diſpoſed with ſyrnme- 
ery to adorn a parterre, platfond, Sc. 
*COMPART'MENT S lin Heraldry 
rtitions, as alſo quarterings of the of 
eutcheon, according to the number of 
coats that are to be in it, theſeveral di- 


> Gardening ]| 


veral families are born altogether by 
one, either — N of marriages or 
otherwiſe ny 

COMPARTME —— Torgen bc. 
A 4 nes pI of figares to 


treated of; for ſeveral things are taken dle 


: _ — find out wherein they agree or 


vifions made in it, when the arms of ſe- 


co 


ciehng, Gr. 

COMPARTIMENT of: Files, am ar- 
rangemeat of white and red tiles var- 
nihed tor the decoration af the co 
ing of à roof. 

COME AR TI TION Lindekedeos 
the ufeful-and gracefut diftribucion of 
the whale —— plot of a building, 
iato rooms of reception or u ee 
ment, office, Se. 8 7 

Beam CO/ MPASSES, a 1 
inſtrument made of wood or braſs; with 
fiding ſockets, to carry ſeveral thifting 
poines, in order to draw circles of very 
long nadit, of uſe in large projettions, 
_— for drawing the furniture on wall- 


COMP ASS Callipers [with Gunners) i is 
an indttrumaat for diſparting a piace of 
ordnance. I. reſonbles twyd ſemicireles 
having a handle and a Joint like a pair 
of compaſſes; but the points are blunt, 
and may be opened at pleaſure. 


COMPASS, or an inſtrument 
Mariners COMPASS. of great uſe in 


alling, Navigati an, Surveying and ſe- 
yeral other parts of the mathematicks. 
It conſiſts of a circle dra wu an a round 
piece of paſte- board, which is called 
the fly 3 this circle is divided inte 4 qua- 
drants, which repreſent the four prin- 
Ci points or cardinal winds, Eaſt, 
eſt, North, and South; and each of 
theſe quadrants or quarters are again 
ſubdivided into ht other equal} parts; 
which in all m 32 points of the 
compaſs, called rumbs. This card or 
paſtz-board hangs horizontally an a pin 
let upright, ond under it is fixed a nee 
of iron wire, touched with a load- 
ſtone, which keeps the fly or point of 
the north- pole always towards the 
north, and by this means directs the 
ſteerſman how to keep the ſhip in her 
"ett OMP Ass, ischecomm 
ri IC on 
compaſs before deſeribod. 

- Dark COMPASS, is the — as the 
other; but that the fly has the points 
marked with black and white, without 
any other colours, and is ſo called be- 
cauſe moſt convenient for "eoring by 
candle light. 

Hair COMPASSES, compaiies ſo con- 
trived on the infide as to taks' arextent 
to a hair's breadrh. 

German COM? ASSES, ' 
legs are a little bent out wards” towards 
the top, ſo that when mut the Fe 


893 


only meet. 
Spring COMPASSES, are dividers 
hardened 


made of the e 
ſeal, 2 


l 


— re "the ſquares of 4 


hehe hose | 


4E 
— — 3 


compaſſes, the 
by a circular ſcrew, : 


—_— x 


anuts 
.TriſſeRing”. - COMPASSES, .compatſds 
for the mier of angles goometrl-1 


cally. 

Draught COMPASSES, a pair of com- 
paſſes with ſeveral moveable points, 
uſed in making 
—_— &c- alſo in Architecture, Dial |: 

g, Fortific ortification. : Ig t-4725, $5 
Fo of the 'COMPASS,':is, the wound] 


| drawn. Wahl 4 
em le COMPASS, is a contpaſst 


uſe of which is to ſnew how much he 1 


common compals- varies from the ex 

act points of north a oo 0441 2010 
COMPAS'SIONAT 

ſion, F. of L.] fellow-feeling, Ge. 
COMPAT'IBLENESS rey 

F.] agresableneſs. 
ki, that e be for- 


© OMPENDIA'RIQUS (compendiarie, 
L.] brief, ſnort, abridg d- 
PENDIOSITY. DR 


—— 


Law ndiouſneſs; 1 ] ] 8 
OM PET ENCE l etentia, LA 
COM PETENCE F-4 ient A 

3 
COM PETENTNES8S [of comperentin, 
L.] ſufficientneſs, (gc. 
COMPET'IBLENESS lof competir, La: 
ſuitableneſs, Gc. 
COMPITALITIA; feafts held among | 
the ancients in honour of Laret. 
COMPLACENTNRSS ef compiacen 
= = a Rn With. 
PLAISANT”NESS;: the fame as 
2 ance. 1 21 
PLEMENT- fin Haul bel. 
2 = full moon. 


COMPLEMENT: [with (Aſtronomers) 


or the arch that is comprehended be- | but eater : than unit 48. 8,9, 
tween the place of a _ b ho- 10, Ge. 1 AY K 9 
rizon and the zenith. * . - COMPOSITION urbane Tin 
„ © .COMPLE-=": | Schoaimen'5- is between things" of the 
- MENTS Ain @ | fame nature, e. & 1 more. drops 
©. Parallelogram ] [of water. f 


ars the 2 lefſer | 
J paralle ms 
A and B, which 
are made by drawing two right: lines 
parallel to each ſide of the figure thro' 
4 voin in che diagonal.” _ the 


— 


Ty * 


COMPLEMEN' TAL >fof: bps. 


— L. I of or pertaining-40;comple- 
Ate , 


5 
7 —.— er 

ed to ons leg 
and let through: the other worked with 7 


— — 


fine draughts or maps, 
1 (callid alſo the card 
* 5 he Points 1 the compaſs ys | 


NESS [of compaſ- | 


% COMPOSELTIQN firs Hera 


an unity that is divi 

b COMPOSITE Number wich _— 
| metictans}' a compound number, or a 
number which maybe divided by ſotre | 
the diſtance of a ſtar from the zenitk, number leſs than the compoſſte. itſelf, 


| ariſes wood; whoſe — is very dif- 


c 


its terms complex, or ſuch an one às 

contains ſeveral metibers, a6 eaufal 

. 'vgt Clair 1 | 
comp 5 

a being compounded of divers thi 1 

CO 10 [with Rherovich- 

COMPLICA'TIO'S: + ans] & rhetori 


bfure, v lap is Fer fame. as. yl, 
To COMPLICATE Lcomplierti, LE} 


to fold or wrap up t 
COMPLIGATE of compict- 
tio, L. I a. being folded t * 
' COMPLO'SION, „ 4 — 6 akt 
| together. TIER. Ich 


COMPONE fin 2 2 8 : yay 
. compounded, and is \we 
ſo called erer PO _ 4 


n pe al as 

2 Lv 45 "IF | 
COMPONENT — 14 en- 

aß ing, making up, conſtituting, as dom- 


Ponent parts, N that make a the 
whole, ; 


mind, having a Nee EFT auch not 

1 auen 
Baſtion [i in \Pore 

is when the two ſides of: ih wer 5 


yon are very unequal; Which makes 
ges alſo very 3 Lorin 200 
www PO'SEDNESS : 1 e FJ 


quierneſvofimind, Sei 12 Tr #4 1 {4 
+ COMPOSITES: {itt Phatmucyy' medi- 


cines compounded” of ſeveral" ſimple 


ones; as eleftuaries, ointments, opiates, 
ſyrups, Sc. Puta 


LV. 


Schootmen] is r things of di 
kinds are joined, and thus. confiiture 
new things or eſſences 41 N 8 
any of the parts; and ind hey ſay 
from the matter and the — wood 


ferent! from either of theſe eee 


ER r #4 6438 


2 - COMPO= 


COMPLY X“ Diſraſes, 3 
exons be are, wen p] #:.- 
ver. 2 Gn en 
A COMPLEX” Propofirion E th Z ts 
ciens} is that which Has t ſe one df 


J 6. COMPOS: Meats, land right 


96 = 


'-COMFOSITION. + \Eiſential. 310 wit - 
rent 


— 


„ 


- —_— A 


o N - 
: h R 1 3 
—— = ogg — — * — PP k EONS wy . 5 PP Ho _ 3 , 
SN 2 IT — on SE >> 3 I . * —. hr cnn — K es ee — 3 — — — n 2 — - 
by f 8 Tn = 8 * 2 8 wes _—_— B * A * = 2 : * 2 & 2. - 
T AS: , eats bs 7 CRETE, A 3 2 3 n 2 Ep 22 my ae; 2 3 8 n _ TT BY vs OBE, £Z \ EY 0 
n A — —. 5 n — — . : 2 —_— EP val gy = maT eo wot. >- >a ded Fa hae. 2 . n 
* 5 a « ny CES" =—=-+ fg ; 8 7 — — „ . r | \ 


. t. I a 
— HY ” IT - Y - connotea . 


8 r WER of 1 *. | 
PREHEN'SI( an 1 an pa 


* 


c o 


.. COMPOSI'TION (with  Oratops)]. is 

the proper order oft 

courſe adhering to each other. . 

. . COMPOSITION. [with Legiciant] is 

| 2 of reaſoning, wherein a per- 
on 


evident truth to particular and ſingular 


Ones. 1 + 
, - COMPOSITION {with Granonerians) 


3 of 2 words together, or the 


| ing à particle to another word, 
to augment, diminiſh or change its ſigni · 
fication. _. | s 8 


COMPOSSIBILIT I, capableneſs of 
: | 


E ogether. . , 

ieee con and po ſſebili;, 

L.} capable of exiſting together 
COMPOUND: 1 


. which is made up or compoſed of diſſe - tha 


vent parts. 


CMrOUND Quiris {in Agebra] 
| 12 9147 ul . 
bgns + and , and are either expreſſed 


Are ſuch as are joined togeth« 
by the ſame letters unequally repeated 
or by more letters than one, as 6 d —$ 
. and a—bþ—& are compound quantities. 
-  .A-COMPOUND Leaf { wuh Bat. ] is 
divided into ſeveral parts, each of which 
_ reſembles a nog leaf. f 1 
CoMfOUNDABLE, that may be 


1 


mong Lagiciant] is the compr 


orf the attributes it contains in inſelf, 


and which cannot be taken away with- 
out deſtroying it, as the comprehenſion 
of the idea of a triangle includes exten- 

fog, figure, lines and 3 „Sc. 

. COMP ENSION lin Metaphyſicks) 
is an act of the mind, whereby it ap- 
prehends or knows any object which is 
preſented to it on all ſides, on which 
8 capable of being apprehended or 

. : ee 


n. | a DM oi; 
COMPREHENSION [with Rhetori. 


_Ccians} a trope or. figure whereby the 
name of a whole is put for part, or that 
of a part for the whole; or a definite 
number-or thing for an indefinite. 

 COMPREHEN'SIVENESS, aptneſs to 
comprehend, or to be comprehended. 
. COMPRES'SIBLENESS {compre ſſibili- 
#6, F.] capableneſs to be preſſed cloſe. 
To COMPROMISE {in a figurarzve 
: fenſe ro put to the hazard of being cen- 

ured. 


© COMPULSIVE, of a reſtraining na- 
COMPUL'SIVENESS {of compulſio, 


L. ] compelling quality. h 
.  COMPU'TABLE bergen, L.] 


that may be count 
COMP 


UTA'TI 


*** 


1 —_— the diſ- 


from ſome general ſelf> 


» 8 5 aged, 4 4 
; | & V4 £ 
oY 


rr the true and indiſſaront oon - 
ſtruction of time, fo that neither pariy 
Mall wrong the other, or that the de- 
termination of time referred. to ſhall 
neither be taken the one way or the 
other ; but ſhall be computed accordi 
to the cenſure of the lam. 
MUS ;among the Anciencs} the 
God of banquetting. 
CONA'TUS- lin a Body of Motion} is 
that diſpoſition or aptitude to go on in 
-@ 7. — line, if not preventod by other 
Auſes; it is the ſame as attraction or 
gravitation, in matter without motion, 
|, CONCAMERA'TION, a vaulting or 
* 7 Me? E N 464.77 | IR 4 X 
- CONCATENA'TION of Conſe: (with 
Philoſophers] a term uſed to expreſs 
t an effect is the reſult of à lou 
chain of cauſes linked to, or depending 
one upon another. pt > 
..CONCAT'ENATENESS. {of concate- 
nano, L.] the being. chained together. 
. CON'CAVE [eoncavus, L.] hollow on 
the inſide or vaulted like an oven; alſo 
hollowneſs; i. e. the infide of a hollow 
body, eſpecially if it be circular. 
.» CONCAVE Glaſſt, are ſuch as are 
ground hollow, and are uſually of 2 
ſpherical or round figure; though they 
may be of any other, as parabolical, 


.CONCAVE'NESS [concavitar, L. the 


- 


CONCAVO CONCAVE, concave on 
both ſides. $, a. 


'|  Plano-CONCAVE, concave on the 


one ſide, and plain on the other. 
- CONCAVO-convex, concave on ons 
ſide, and convex on the other. 
Convexo-CONCAVE, as when the 
one or the other ſurface is a portion of 
a leſs ſphere. 
.. CONCEAL'EDNESS [of concelare, L.] 
hiddenneſs. 
; .CONCEIT'EDNESS (of concipere, L.] 
a being ſelf-epinionated. | 
CONCEIV”ABLENESS, eafineſs to be 
conceived... 10 \ 
CONCEIV/ING [wich LZogicians] is 
the fimple view, that we have of the 
things which preſent themſelves to the 
mind; as if we imagine the ſun, à tree, 
à globe, a ſquare, a thought, à being, 
without forming any particular judg- 
ment. This is the firſt of the four 


principal operations of the mind. 
CONCENTRA'TION (wich Narr 
lifts) the higheſt degree of mixture, a5 
when 2 or more particles or atoms of | 
the mixture touch, by receiving and 


915 reckon 
lin Common Law) | 


n ons into che other, or by 


Ke teptiis 


hollowneſs of the inſide of a round 


A r SAAD W 877 


and in combination with concords. | 


co 


„ 


0 ien and Intru ae e up or prieki n 2" 
Rerept and this 8 takes to be en E, RR or inner robe 
the caſe of all fixed bodies, which are that ſhuts up under lock and key. L. 


without taſte or ſmell, whoſe conſtitu- | 


tion is ſo ſirm, till that the particles are 
as it were un 
they cannor atfe& either of thoſe — 

CONCEPTION (with | Logicians 
an act of the mind or the product K 
as thought, notion, or. principle; the 
imple idea or apprehenſion that 2 per- 
fon has of any thing without proceeding 
to affirm or deny any matter or point 
relating to it. 

Immaculate CONCEP' TION of the my 
teas (with Roman Catholick/] a fea 
held on the 8th of — . in regard 
to the Virgin Mary's 


and born immaculate. 


CONCERT, agreement between per · 

ſons in action, c. 
CONCES'SIO[ with Röer.] a figure, the 

fame as Synchoreſts, L. 

CONCES'SIONARY (of conceſſion, F. 
of L. j by way of grant or allowance. 

CONCHPLIS, the ſame as conchoid. - 

CONCHOT'D {of «ix», Gr. a ſhell- 
fiſh} is the name of a curve line invent- 
ed by Nichomedes : It is a curve which 
always approaches nearer to a frait 
line, to ich it inclines; but never 


, it is deſcribed thus, | 
Re Draw the 


right line QQ 
and another 


M perpendicular 
D 1 to it in E; 
draw the right 


# lines G M. G 
NF * GMmDQNS 
| £ XE EE, the 

| curves where. 
| GC 3 in the points 

| MM are, is 
the firſt conchoid, = thoſe where the 


A. 


93 N N are found, the ſecond con- 
choid. 


To CONCIUIATE: [concitiare, L.} to 
reconcile; alſo to procure. 
CONCIL'LATORY (conciliatoriue, L.] 


of reconciliation. 


CONCIN'NATENESS ome wh Go 
decency, fitneſs, Sc. 

CONCIN'NOUS © [concinnus, L.] fit 
agreeable, c. 

CONCINNOUS Intervals [in Muſick) | { 
are ſuch as are fitfor malick, next to 


8 


CONCISE'NESS' of concis, F. conci- 
ſer, L.] briefneſs. 
_ CONGIT.A TION: 2 provoking, — 


1 


CONCLU'SION (in Oratory] conſiſts 
of two parts, the . or Bus. 


imed from each other meration and the Po 


N e SIVEN 1 aan, 
the drawing of 2 del enc 
NCOC'TION, ng together. 


*"CONCOMITANCT, an zccompany- 


in 88 with. 
12 CONCORD | in Gram.) that part of 


Syntax or conftruttion, whereby the- 


words of a ſentence agree among them- 


ſelves, whereby verbs are pur in the 
ſame number and perſon with nouns, 


being nende, Se. 


Simple CONCORDS, are thoſe whoſe 
extremes are at a diſtance, leſs than the, 
ſum of any other 2 concords. 

Compound CONCORDS, are equal e 
amy 2 or more concords. 

- Imperfet# CONCORDS ſin Muſick) 


are the 3d and sch, with all their 


octa ves. 

CONCOR'DANCY {poxcordantia, 15 
agreement. 

CONCOR'DANT Verſes, ſuch as have 
in them ſeveral words in common, but 
by the addition of other words have « 
quite different meaning; as, 


EY Lupus J u. Ov ! Were. 3 & 
| * omnia & 5, Servat _ 


CONCORDAT. 15 lin the che * 
a covenant or agreement in ſome bene 
ficiary matter; as relating to 4 reſigna» © 
tion, permutation, or other ecclefrafti- 


cal cauſe. 


CONCOR'PORAL (concerporalit, 1.3 
of the ſame body or company. 

ene CONCRETE {with Phileſe- 

r antimony is a natural concrete, 

which has been compounded in the 


{ bowels of the earth. 


PTS 


Factitious CONCRETE {with Philoſo— 
pbertj a concrete compounded by art, as 
ſoap 1s a ew or «i Concrete, or a body 


| mixed to 
OG ET TENESs{ (of concreſoere, 4. J-: 
rown t her, Sc. 
CUBINE, is ſometimes uſed for 


a real, legitimate and only wife, and 


„ diſtinguiſhed by no other circumftance 
bur a diſparity of birth and condition 
to her huſband. 
CONCUPIS'CIBLENFSS, fitneſs or 
3 defire or be de :fired earneft- | 
Co 
'CONCURRENTNESS [of « concurrens, 
111 R to or with rae other. 


Z 2 CONCUS  , 


c o 


coNcu Sstox, a publick extortion, | 


When an cer or magiſtrate pillages 
the Pg e by 


threats, or eee j an 


author L. 
CONCUSSIVE [of concuſſus, L. ] na- 


king or jumbling together. 

Sinn ESS, worthineſs 
fo be condem 

To CONDENSATE. [with Philoſo- 

ers] is to bring the parts of a natural 

into leſs compaſs; the term oppo - 
ſite to condenſate, is to rareſy. 

+ CONDENSA'TION. | he Pbiloſo- 
ghee} is when a natural body takes u 

(s ſpace, or is confined within 
dimenſions than it had before. 

.CONDEN'SER, a pneumatick engine, 
ma Os an unuſual quantity of air may 

CE nd pee ROW 

of condenſitas, 
thickneſs, cloſeneG, hardneſs. 

- CON 'DERS. of a Ship} thoſe. who 
cond - give direction to kr 3h Hh 
or governing of a 
FT SSNDIGNESS (of cena, Li the 
being according to merit, 

CONDISCI' PLE [condiſcipmins, 1.1. a 
| ſchool fellow, a fellow- ſtudent. 
| n E L condirus, L. £ ſeaſoned, | 
pic 

CONDITION lin a Legal Sen 5 a 
bridle or reſtraint. annexed to a thing, 
en by the non- performance of it, 
the party ſhall receive prejudice and loſs; 
ou by the nme, benefit and 


W 

CONDITION (in Deed) i is that which 
; knit and annexed by expreſs words to 
the teoffment, deed or grant aber ig 


writing or without. 


CONDITION implied, is when a man figu 


OS to another an oſſice of bailiff, 
ſteward, Sc: though there be no con- 
ition in the grant, yet the law makes 


one nn fo, 

CONDITIO fine. aua non 
2a term uſed in ſpeaking of ſome 
accident or circumftance, which is not 


to the production of it. 


4 


[in Philoſo- | 


el to the thing, but yet is neceſ- 


ONDY 
Logicians] are propoſitions that conſiſt 
of two parts joined together by the par 
ticle zf, of which the firft-propofition, | 
that includes the . is called _ 
antecedent, the other the conſequ 
Thus if the bod of 4a man be has 14 * 
75 mortal, which is a continual propoſi- 
tion, in which the clauſe, , the body of gu 
# man be material, is the autecedent, and 
the other is mortal, is the conſequent. 
CONDYTIONa LNESS >: | conditio 


n n nalitas, 19 


ONAL Propoſitions [with | 


the being 
-CONDOLE'MENT {of condolere. L. 
— — of feeling a ſympathy at 


| 


E 


conditional. 


iction of othets. 


12 lof con together 


and dormire, L. to 8 religious ſect 
in Germany, ſo called of their lying all 
e men and women, young and 


CON'DOR * Peru 

3 and monſtrous 
| bird, ſome of N are ſaid to be five 
or ſix ells long, from one end of the 
wing to the other; they have very hard 
and ſharp beaks, that will pierce a hide, 
and two of thern will kill and devour a 
bull: Their. feathers are black and 
vrhite like a magpye, having a creſt on 
the head in the ſhape of a razor. It is 
à very furious bird, and ſeveral Footy 


1.ards have been killed by them, and the 


ancient natives are ſaid to have wor- 
ſhipped this bird as one of their deities : 
when theſe birds fly, they make a ter- 
rible noiſe. 5 
. CONDU'CT'S, ſewers or. gutters to 
convey away the ſuillage of a houſe, 
. ION, a doubling,” x 
ether. I. ; 
ori us Cao νν , Gr.] a joint, 
a little round eminence, or eee 
rance at the extremity of a bone. 0 
ee [conus, L. of z&r6- 
Gr] a geometrical ſolid figure 
iſting of ſtrait fines that 
ariſe from a ee baſe, and þ 
growing narrower by degrees, 
end in a point at by deg di- 
rectly over the center of the 
daſe. The manner of 1 5 this 
re may be en 12 the turning 
the plane of a right lined triangle, 
round the perpendicular leg or Axis, ſo 
that if the leg be equal to the baſe, the 
ſolid produced will be a right Cone; if it 
be leſs, it will be an acute-angled Cone, 
and if greater, an obtuſe-angled Cone 3 ; 
as in the figure. 
Right CONE [with Geo.) 2 cone is 
Mid ſo to be, with reſpett to the poſi- 
tion of its axis; i. e. when it is not per: 


an oblique cone. 


A ScalenourCONE, bs. 
is when. one fide of | LET 
it is longer than the 
other, as in the fi 


ONE of of Rayr- {in "Optic are all 
thoſe rays which fall from any 
as ſuppoſe A in a ſubjctt on the ifs 


2 n 


of any glaſs, as. B, C, * having the 


verten 


eru in America) 2 


pendicular- to the horizon, it is called i 


4 


r a. Re: 


rating when ripe, as the cypreſs. 


manners of contracting marriage a- 


men dialis joined and contracted the 


es under the main altar, where they 


ſed ſaints, martyrs and confeſſors. 


12 


＋ * 
„ 1 » 
4 : 
1 
1 
| C 
5 O 
1 2 


vertex in R, and the & for its baſe, | 
ſuch is the cone B, C, D, A, | 


CONE [with Boranifts} fignifies not 
only ſuch dry, ſquamm ous fraits as are 
properly of a conick figure, as the fir 
and pine fruits; but alſo any fruit 
compoſed of ſeveral parts of a lignous 
ſubſtance, adhering together, and ſepa- 


CONE: > cone, Sax. F an account 
COLNE 5 colne, Sax. or reckon. 
ing when a young woman, at the age 
14 or 15, is in law accounted to be 
of a competent age to keep Cone and key 
of a houſe, i. e. to take upon her the ma- 
nagement of houſhold affairs. 
CONFAB'ULATORYT {of confabulare, 
L. pertaining to talking together. 
CONFARREA'TION (among the Ro- 
mans] a ceremony uſed in the marriage 
of thoſe perſons whoſe children were 
deſtined to the honour of the prieſthood. 
This was the moſt ſacred of the 1 


mongit them. The ceremony of which 
was this, the Pontifex maximus and Fla- 
man and woman by making them eat of 
the ſame cake of ſalt bread. | 
CONFEC'TION. See Confe#t. 
CONFE->'SION 1 Rhetorictans) is 
a figure by which the perſon acknow- 
ledges his fault; to engage him whom 
he addreſſes to n 5 
CONFES'SIONAL, a place in church- 


anciently depoſned the bodies of decea- 


CON'FIDENT NESS {[confidentia, L.] 
confidence. 1 
CONFINIT T { confiaitas, L.] nearneſs 
of place. 8 
CONFIRMA'/TION [with Rheror7ci- 
ant] is the third part of an oration, 
wherein the orator undertakes to prove 
by reaſons, authorities, laws, &c: the 
truth of the propofition advanced in 
his oration. * * CE I 
CONFISCA'TION, a forfeiting of, or 
a legal adjudication, or taking rhe for- 
feitures of goods, Sc. to the fiſe or 
treaſury, for the king's uſe. L. 


1 L.] 


| a being in confuſion. 


Ir. when thi 


© CONFLA'TION, a cafting or melting 


of metal. Z. e neee eee 
CONFLE'XURE Cconſterura, T. ] a 


„„ 

a Rh $4 ; 7 ; ing 1 | 8 

gt ing, fighting with. Nit. 

| CONFLUX'IBLENESS, apenet to flow 
together. 727 ae 


8 [of confor- 

CONFORM'NESS © mits, . 

agreeablenefs in form- 

NFORM E IO Membrorum (nh 
Rhetoricians) is when things, to 


nature has deny'd ſpeech, are br * 955 : 


in ſpeaking. L. | ere 
CO NFORMATION, the ſhaping, fa- 
ſhioning, or ordering of a thing; alſo 
the particular texture and conſiſtence of 
the parts of a body, and their difpoſiti- 
on to make à whole. en 
CONFORMATION lia the art of 
Phyſick] an eſſential property of hes tn 
e Fase 6+ 
CONFORM'NESS {of confor mis, L.] 
conformity, agreeablepeſs. to: 
CON FOUNDED (con/oundn, F.] put 
into confukon, (Fc. e f 
| CONFOUNDYEDNESS, © confuſertneſy, 
the being in confuſion. OAT] 
CONFRAPRY 4. , 
fraternity, brotherhood, or ſociety uni 
ted together, eſpecially upon a religis 
ous account. 1 + 


m 


— 


CONFRONTA'TION, the” action of 


ſetting rwo people in oppofirion to eack 
other, to diſcover the truth of ſome fact 
which they relate diferently. * © 
CONFRONTE' im Heraldry] fignifies 
facing or trontng ons another. 
To CONFUSE { confufunt, Sup. of con- 
fundere, L.] to mingle, perplex, or put 
out of order. | er 
CONFU'SEDNESS [confufton, F. of Ly 
'  CONFU'SION a Mectapbyſicat 
' ſenſe] as oppoſed — , is a > 
' bation of which confuſion cg r. 
prior in nature do not 
precede, or ior do not follow. 
. CONFUSION {with Lgic tant] is op- 
poſed to diſtinfineſs or perfpicui 


WES 


er. 


perſpicuiry. © 
CONFUSION Lin 2 Þhy Meal ſenſe] is 


a ſort of union or mixtnre by mere con 


tiguity, as that between fluigs of a con 


trary nature, as oil, vinegar, Sc. 
CONFUT A'T1O [with Rzetor.] a part 
of a nartation, wherein the orator fe- 
conds his own arguments, and ftrengrh- 
ens his cauſe by refelling and deftroy- 
ing ho oppoſite arguments of his anta- 


ni we "TEASES, 
"CON'GE [with Archicee?s) à would 


CONFLATPILE jconflaritir, L.] calt 
or molten, | h 


* 


1 311 e e e, 


. : * d 
* 2 
* 3 


or of 2 cavetto, which ſerves to ſepa · 
Cate two members one from another. 
_ - CON'GES (with Architects] the rin; 
or ferrels anciently uſed about the e 

of wooden pillars to keep then from 
Flitting, and afterwards imitated in 


Kone-work. 
CONGEN'EROUSNESS [of congener, | 

L.] the — the ſame kind. 

© CONGEN 


L.] begotten together. „„ 
N N 1 L. Jof the 
ſame ration or kind. 


CONGENIALNEss, the likeneſs o 
ene kind to or with another. 

CONGENTTURE { congentture, L.] 

the birth of things at the ſams time. 
CON GER of congrus, L.] a ſocie- 
CON'GRE S ty of book(ellors, to the 
number of to ar more, who unite into 
a ſort of company, and contribute a 
Joint ſtock for the printing of books: ſo 
called, becauſe as a large conger eel is 
Kid to devour the ſmall fry, ſo this uni · 
ted body overpowers young and fingle 
eraders, who have neither ſo much 
money to ſupport the charge, nor ſo 
whites an intereſt to diſpoſe ef books 
printed ; tho' (according to tradition) 
the foregoing was the original of the 
name coxger, yet to be a little more com. 
liſant, you may deri ve it of congruere, 
I. f. e. to agree together; or ſi licet in 
parvis magnis exemplis uti, of congreſſus 

reſs. Utrum horum mavis accipe. 
NGES'TIBLE {of conge/to, L] that 
may be heaped up or gotten together. 
" * CONGES ION, a heaping or gather- 


ing together. F. of L. / 
""CONGLO/ BATED {conglobatus, L.] | 
hea her 


or gathered round together. 
Al. BATELIT (of congoblatio, 
in a round maſs or lump, Sc. 
CONGLUTINA'TION (with Phy/#- 
crans] a joining of hodies by means of 
their oily, fticky an my parts. 
| 'E\jof cong/ut ina · 
be} gluing, ticking, or faſtened to- 
| t G > N | 
| EC CONGRAT'ULANT "ft congratulans, 
L. j congratulating. Milton. 
| CONGRAT'U LATORT þof congratu- 
Autor, L. ] of or belongiug to congratu- 


CONGREGA'TION {with ſome Phi- 
fophers} the leaſt degree of mixture, in 
which the parts of the mix y are 
inconſiſtent, or do not adhere to or 
touch each 3 in a pol ; 10 

roperly, they ſay, is pecultar to the 
—— of water and all other fluids. 

CON'GRESS, an aſſembly, or the 

meeting together of the deputies or ple- 


x 


RATED [ congeneratuy, |. 


1¹ 


8 
9 4 peace or any other air of 


ap ve kf e 
ONGRESS (conęreſus, L. ] an eſſay 
or trial made by appointment of a 
Judge in the preſence of ſurgeons and 
matrons, to prove whether a man be 
impotent or not, in order to diſſolve a 
"CONGRUENCE > | conpruentia, L 
congruentia, L. 

CONGRU'ITY © 3 L.] 
agreeableneſs, conformity, ſuitableneſs ; 
it is proverty ſaid of a theme or diſ- 
courſe in which there is no fault com- 
mitted contrary- to the rules of gram- 
mar. | 
CONGRITTTY {with Schoolmen] is a 
ſuitablene(s or relation between things 
whereby we com? to a knowledge of 
what is to come to paſs therein, 

CONGRUITY with Geometricians) is 
a term applied to figures, lines, Gc. 
which exactly correſpond when laid over 
one another, as having the ſame terms 
or bounds. _ ng 

CO'NIC Section, is a figure which is 
made by the ſolidity of 4 Cone, being 
ſuppoſed to be cur by a plane. 

If the ſeftion be made by the ax, or 
thro' the vertex, the figute arifing in 4 
triangle. If the ſection be made by 2 
parallel the baſe of- the corner, or 


ſuccentrarily poſited, the figure produced 


is a circle. 


If the ſection be made parallel to one 


fide of the cone; it will be an ellipſis, 

If the ſection be made thro' one fide 
of the cone, thro' the baſe, and not pa- 
rallel to the other ſide of the cone, it 
will be an ee HE 

CO'NICALNESS: {of conicus, L.] the 
_—_ in the form of a cone. | | 

CONJEC'TURABLE {of conjecturo, 


{ LW may be conjectured or gueſſed. 


o CONJOB'BLE, to chat together. 


DoONIOTNT Deęr ces lin Muſickl are 


two notes which immediately follow 
each other in the order of the ſcale, as 
Ut and Re. | | 
CONJOINT Terrachords [in Muſick) 
are 2 terrachords, where the ſame chord 
is the higheſt of the one, and the loweſt 
of the other. + Y 
CONJOINT'LY {of conjoint, F. con- 
juncte, L. ] unitedl ö 


CON] GALLY (of conjugat, E.-of | 


con with and jugum a yoke, L.] after the 
manner of man and wife, _ 

CONJUGATED {conjugatus, L.] cou 
pled or yoked together. 


CON]UGA'TION [with Auatomiſtt!! 


is underſtood ofa pair of nerves, or two 
nerves ariſing together and ſerving for 


gipotentaries of ſeveral pringes to treat 


* 


7 ſame operation, ſenſation ar mo- | 
tion. | CON 


L. 


* 
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CONJUNCTYNESS [of conjen#ion, F. 
of L. U the 0m Foray, 0-0 oe 
_ CONJURA'TION, a plot or conſpi- 
racy, ſecret cabal or league to do any 
publick harm, as to ſubvert the govern- 
mont, attempt the life of the prince, 
6000 URATION * Common Law) 
is in a more eſpecial manner taken to 
intend a perſonal conference with the 
devil or evil ſpirirs, either to compaſs 
ſome deſign, or to attain the knowledge 
of ſome — z magick words, charac- 
ters or ceremonies, whereby evil ſpi- 
rits, tempeſts, Sc. are ſuppoſed to be 
raiſed and driven away. 1 

To CON U RE [conjurare, L.] to 
charge upon the ſacredneſs of an oath; 
to defire earneſtly, to intreat with the 
greateſt importunity; alſo to conſpire 


" 


or plot togerher. | 
o CON'JURE {conjurer, F. of L.] to 
praftiſe conjuration, or the raiſing, &c. 
of ſpirits. | ED 
A CONN, a blow with the fiſt clutch- 


ed... * 
CONNAS'CENCE [of con and naſcens, 
= che being born together with ano- 


" EW ; a 
CONNATURA LITT, a being of the 
ſame nature with ſome other. | 
CONNIVENCE { connivenria, L.] a 
feigning not to ſee, a winking at a fault, 
2 paſſing it by without puniſhment. 
CO ISEU'R lof connoitre, F.] to 
know} à perſon well ſkilled in any 


CONOID' Elliptical [in Geometry] is 
2 ſolid figure, made from the plain of 
2 ſemi- allipſis turned about one of its 
axes. _ £6 READ 
CONOID Parabolical {in Geometry] 
þ 2 ſalid made by the turning of a pa- 
rabola upon its axis. 4 
CONOVDES (with Anaromifts] a par- 
ticular gland or kernel in the brain, 
the ſame with Conarium, or Glandula 
Pinealts. Pt 
CON'QUERABLE {of congucrant, F.] 
that may be conquered c 
CONSAN'GUINOUS {of conſanguine- 
1, L. I @ kin by blood. 
CON SCIENCE | conſcientia, L.] a ſe- 
cret teſtimony or judgment of the ſoul, 
whereby it gives approbation to things 
it does that are naturally good, and re- 
proaches itſelf for thoſe that are evil. 
CONSCIEN'TIOUSNESS (of conſci- 
enticux, F.] the having a good oonſci- 


ene, 
CON SCIONABLENESS {of conſcien- 
tia, L.] agreeableneis to. conſcience. 


CONSECRATION of Emperors, took 


6 


| 


its origina 1 from the deifica tion of Re- 


70 which Herodtan deſcribes as fol- 
WSWS. PR 

| The emperors, who leave either fons 
or defigned ſucceffors ar their 'death, 
are conſecrated after this manner, and 
are ſaid to be enroll'd among the num 


whole city maintains à publick grief 
mix'd as it were with theſſolemnity ofa 
feſtival, The true body is buried in a 
ſumptuous funeral, according to the or- 
dinary method. But they take care to 
have an image of the emperor m ada in 
wax done to the life, and this they ex- 
poſe to publick view, juft at the entrance 
of the palace gate, on a fi bed of 
ivory, cover'd with rich ments of 
embroidered work of cloth of | 

The image lies there all pale, as if un- 
der a dangerous indiſpoſition 


the whole 
ſenate dreſs'd in black fit the greateft 
art of the day round'the bed on the 
eft hand, and the aged matrons, who 
either on account of their parents or 
huſbands are reputednoble, o the righs 
hand. They wear no jewels, or gold, 


or other ornament3; but ars attired in 


cloſe white veſts, This ceremony con- 


ans being admittedevery day to the ded- 
fide, and declaring the patient conti- 


of the ſenatorian order take up the bed 
upon their ſhoulders, and carry it thro” 


old forum, the place where the Romas 
magiftrates uſed te lay down theit offi- 
ces. On both ſides there are raiſed gal- 
leries with ſeats one above another, 
one fide being fill'd with boys nobly de- 
ſcended, and of the moſt etninent patri- 
cian families; the other with à like ſet of 
ladies of quality; who both together fing 
hymns and pzans compoſed in very 
mournful and paſſionate airs, to the 
praiſe of the deceaſed. When theſe are 
over, they take up the bed again and 
carry it into the Campus Mariius, where 
in the wideft part of the field is ere&- 
ed @ four ſquare pile, intirely com 
poſed of large planks in ſhape of à pa- 
vilion, and exactly regular and equal 


in dimenſions. This in the inſide is 


filled with dry chips, but without is 


and beautified with pictures and curious 
figures in ivory. Above this is placed 


another frame of wood, lefs, but fer off 


with the like ornaments with little 'por- 


dee 3. Over this-is placed à third and 


ber of the gods. On this occaſion the 


tinues ſeven days together, the Phyſict- 


nually to grow worſe and worſe. At 
laſt, when they ſuppoſe him to be dead., 
2 ſelect eompany of young gentlemen 


the via ſacra, or the holy way, into the 


adorned with coverlids of cloth of gold, 
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| . Surh Eis, Sach leG than that whereon 
it flands;andſo others perhaps till chey- 
. to the leaſt of all, which forms 


=" 
3 e tch- towers vyhich are to be ſeen 
CES of note, and by the fire on 
their top direct the courſe of (hips. into 
haven. After this, hoiſting up the 
dy into the ſecond frame of buiiding, | a 
they. get together a vaſt quantity of all 
manner of ſweet odours and perfumes, 


dan fea may be compared to 


themin heaps all about it: There 
no nation, city, or indeed any e- 
tninent men, Who do nat rival one ane- 
ther in theſe. laſt.. preſents to 
* —— pri hen che place is quite 


ed with a nage pile of ſpices and 
drugs, the whole order of. knights ride 
in à ſolemn proceſſion round ſtruc- 
and imi tate the motions of the 
dic dance. Chariots too in à very 
gegular and decent manner are drove 
—— the pile, the drivers being cloth- 


either for their councils, or adminiftra- 
tion at home, or their memorable” at- 
chievements in war. The 
Gniſhed, the ſucceſſor takes à torch in 
bis hand and puts it to the frame, and 
at the ſame time the whole company 
aſſiſt in lighting it in 2 places 3 
when on. Gull :ghe chips end carey 
catch „ the w ile is quickly 
— At laſt from t higheſt and 
ſmalleſt frame of wood an eagle is let 
| — which, aſcending with the flames 
is ſuppoſed to carry 
. 8 ful to ee 4 
ONSEC'TARY I conſectarium, L. ] 
Me: which follows upon the demonſtra- 
tion of an argument; a conſequence 
_ drawn from a propoſition that went be- 
fore; alſo an addition, inference or de- 
Auction, and is the ſame as corollary. 
.CONSECT ARY (in Geometry] is ſome 
ecnſequent truth which is gained from 
demonftration. 
. CONSECU' TIVELY {ia School Philo- 
ſopby]. is a wr uſed in * to 
S and 
5 — 83 al 


| Lee or r e between 
e ſeveral parts of the body ; z/ as When 

one nerve is wi 

is n by another: as when the 
inſlammat ion of the Fleura i is communt- 
eated to the lungs. 
CONSENT {among Moralifs} is our 
9800 approbation af means, as we 


* 


p< 


The figure of the ſtrutture ta- 


| — of fruits, herbs or gums, and 


e pomp being 


effect wely 


the hurt that 


| 


ed in pur bearing the images of 
all the 1 | +660 renowned ſ 


ſervation of the privileges granted Ee | 
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judge them proper or W and 
{& means, 
within our — — and power, ;emaploy 
the two acts of the will, called Bini 
me Top mee I Tu Fiel 
wit ieian⸗ is. the 
— NT. one diftemper u 20 ano- 
ther; as a difficulty of breathing is ſaid 
OR by conſent from a p 4% — 
when ſo, it ceaſes inamediatel 


on the. removal of the diſeaſes on =o rae | 


it depends 

CONSENT A/NEQUSNESS, | * agrees 
bleneſs, ſuitableneſs. 

- CON'SEQUEND of @ Ratio. {wich Ma 
them at. ] is the latter of the two terms 
of proportion or the term between 
which and the antecedent the compari- 
ſon is made, as in the reaſon of propor. 
tion of the number 4 to 6, 6 is the con- 
ſequent with which the antecedent 4 is 
— or if the 3 were 

"NF N or quantity, as 2 Gi 
ſaid ro be the conſequent, . 
CON'SEQUENT.LY A quem 
CONSEQUEN NAL TN © ment,F. 
equenter, L. 15 by conſequence. 

00 ENTIALNESS [of denſe 
quentia, = } the following by way of 
conſequence,” or the. en — — 
quence. 7 

CONSERVA'TOR, a keeper 0 15 
tainer; a protector or defender,” an of- 
ficer eſtabliſhed for the ſecurity: and 


cities, bodies, communities, Sc. 


CONSERV ATOR {in Law} an mrApics 


choſen or appointed to conigole diffe- 


rences between two parties. 
CONSERV.ATORS [in Catholict * 


verſities] are two perſons; viz the con- 


ſer vator of the royal privileges or thoſe 


granted by the 3 takes cogni- 
8 


ſance of all cauſe ween the regent: 


ſtudents, Sc. and the conſervator. of 
the apoſtolical privileges or thaſe grant 


I [Anaromy) i is me mutual per. 


ed by the pope, who. rakes cogniſunce 


of eccleſiaftical affairs. 
.CONSER/VA TORY [of confernater, 
L. Jof a preſerving quality. 
-CONSID/ ERABLENESS | [ of tanfidera- 
ble, F.] the deſerving notice, GS. 
CONSID/ER.A TENESS (conſideration, 
F. of L. deliberation,” ee ee tem 


CONSIDERA TENESS , 
and deliberatin : 15617 2 
CONSIGN'M (in a; Aar Senſe} 
is the putting a ſum of. money, Ge. 


into ſure hands until the deciſion of a 


— 


controverſy or law-ſuit ae _—_ 
the e Wo ww _ truſt. | 


they ars placed 


* „ 


a its component 
or entangled 


hows, are' A Gs 
feparare | 4 


_ theniſe Ves, as 1 to 
ecede from sach other 


CONsSISTENCT F. conſiſien 
tia, L.] agreeableneſs, Sc. 
pal court or tribunal, belonging to the e 
Pops, held with much {plencor and. p. 
in 
this court Zh pope. radon. A 
on a chair of cloth of gold, placed upon 
a throne, covered with ſcarlet, dreſs d 
in his pontifical habit. 
The cardinal prieſts and biſhops are 
ſeated on his right hand, and the cardi- 
nal deacons on his left. The other 
prelates, /protonotaries, auditors of the 
Nora and other 0 cers ſit on the fteps 


bo Wo 


J — 0 ck] is. that 


ONES * TIS. (ot bee, c 


 CONSIS TORY {of Rome} the 80 8 : 


Me 


7 


aling medicines'to 985 up a ſcar. 
CONSONANT NTNESS [of conſonance, F. 
con[onantua , L. 1. Tauer e 
nei to Or with. 
ON SONOUs Toro, L. J of the 
me tui or ſoun agreeing 1 in found; 


alle grecable, goons y like. 


SPECT, ao Hana 85 
bs be ſeen. 

80 SPICUTTY © C confpicuttas 

' CONSPIC/UOUSNE Ly, Raiden 


4 N 


de to be ſeen.; 
axe all ſuch as act in a chrgction not op- 


| polite to one another. 


"CONS'T ABLESHIP [of benétable, F. 
or conſtabulus, L. and hi, Eng. © office] 
the office of a conſtable, Which is to 
take care. that the 


of the. throne; and the othex. courtiers 
ſit on the ground, embaſladors. on the 
right, and —4 fiſcal adyocates or thoſe 
for the exchequer and conſiſtory _— 
the cardinal biſnops. And here it is 
157 cauſes are pleaded before his holi- 
ne ſs. 
Beſides this there is alſo a ſecret con- 
litory held in a private chamber; call'd 
the chamber of pope' Gay, where mot 
pop2s throne is only 2 ſteps high. 
this none but the cardinals are * 
The bulls for biſhopricks and abbies 
are not pſs d, till they have paſſed this 
conſiſtory. Here the cardinals votes are 
taken at every debate. 3 
CONSOCIATED L conſociat it l 
joined together in mutual ſociet. 
CONSO'LABLENESS {of conſolabilis, 
L. 8 of being comforted. 
ONSOLA'TION {with Rhetor.Þ one 
of the places whereby the orator en- 
deavours to temper and aſſwage the. 
grief and concern of another. rt4 
CONSO/ LATORINESS, © aptneſs to 


1 comfort. . | 1 8 5 
-CONSO'LE Cin Archz- 


cut upon the key of an 
Jauch, a ſort of bracket 
or ſhoulder piece, hav- 
Z + mg a projecture and 


© 


AU 


. .* cornice and bear up fi- 
- gures, | butts and vaſes. l 


— 


2 


* 5 


D CONSOLIDATE {with Surgeon?) | 
a term uſed concerning broken bones, 
or wounds, as the parts begin ro conſoli-, 
date, i, e. to join'together ih one piece, 

a they were before the CINE} or 2 5 fo. 


2 


reture an ornament | 


| ſerving to ſupport a | 


25 a to take up and carry offenders 
fore the jultices, and thoſe Who are 
committed by them to priſon. 

. CONS EULATED Lot. confellatio, 

3 ormed into à conftellatian: | 

ONS TER NRTED [confternatys, L. 1 

105 into ſudd2n fear. 

To CONSLIEATS [with Ph yſi yi cans} 
to bind or make 6 ſtive. 

. TION, a crowding, or 
th ruſt ng.c loſe together. 

CONS 
L,} that of which a thing! is comp f. d. 

CONSTITU'TION, the temper 'of 


the body or a nagural a . e „ 
t difyc - 


temperament of the body, or t 

ſition of the whole, ariſing from the quas 

lity-and proportion of its parts. 
Apoſtolical CONSTITTITIONS, are a 


the apoſtles, and ſuppoſed to have been 

CONS by St. Clement, whoſe name 
* b * 

; CONSTITU'T IVENESS, conflitutive 


nature or quality; 
CONSTRIC'TION, a binding faſt, or 
tying hard, drawing the parts of a thing 
cloſer tog ether. L. 

To CONSTRUCT leonſtructun, E. 
to build, to frame; alſo to contrive, - 

CONSTRUCTION Iin Geometry} is. 
{ che drawing ſuch lines of a figure, as 
are neceſſary beforehand, in order to 
render the demanſixarign ; more plain 
anctundeniable. 

CONST RUC'TIVENESS, the eſtate 

lo of alt thing, as to its capacity of produc= 


ing aconftruttion. 7 © 575 4] 


lut ion of che continuity, 0 


ſtrüction, that e be framed or made. 


— 


5 * * - * * * * — . TP * 
e 


cb fbbune Surgeons) 


N8PI'RING Pokey [ini Mechanicks] 


peace 'be duly kept | 
within his diſtrict, and has alfo the | 


IT/IENCE (of conſtituent, = 


collection of regulations attributed io 


BE CONST RAININGNESS, "compelling 7 


CONSTRUCTIVE, that tends to con- 


'T* 


1 o 


1 co 
5 To CON U'PRATE teonffuprere; L. 
to deflower a woman. 
CONSUA'LIA lamong the Romans] | 


certain feaſts and games appointed by 
Romulus, when he ftole the Sabine vir- 


Zins in honour of Conſus, the god of 


cCounſels. 
CONSUBSTANTIAL'ITY 
. CON 8088 TATA ss © © ſub 
Nantialitat, L. ) a being of the fame ſub- 
Nance. 
3920 CONSUBSTAN'TIA'TE [of con 
and ſubſtant ia, L.] to make of the fame 


lIubſtance. 


CINSUBSTANTIA'TION, the ren- 
2ring a body of the ſame nature or 


15 Jubſtance wich ſome orher. 


This term is. commonly apply'd to 
the Eucharift and is different from 
Tranſubſtantiation in this, that thoſe 
who hold Trauſulſtantiat ion believe the 
bread and wine, receiv'd ar the ſacra- 
ment, is the ſame numerical and iden- 
tical body and blood, which Chrift in 
his human ſtate poſſeſs d; but thoſe 
who hold the doctrine of conſubſtantia- 
tion aye of opinion that the bread and 
wine are as really bread and wine after 
conſecration as it was before; but that 
by the conſecration it is become as effi- 
cacious to the falvation of mankind, as 
the very body of Chrift which ſuffered 
on the croſs. 

CONSUL'TER [qui e F. conſul. 
ror, L.] one who atks counſel. 

CONSUMP'TIVENESS 22 7 

_CONSUM'TIVENESS 5 L. J 
waſting condition or quality. oY 

CON ACTION Icontac tus, LJ Aa 
touching. 

CON AGIO'SE Y [contagioſus, 

CONTA'GIOUS full o contagion, 

infe&ious, apt to infet 
' CONTA'GIOUSNESS [of contagicuæ, 
F. contagioſut, L.] infectiouſneſs. 

CONTAMINATED | contamenatus, 
L.] defiled, polluted 

CONT EMERATED { contemeratur, 
RY ON . 

ON TEM LA'TION, an act of the 
mind, ere. it applies itſelf to conſi- 
der of, reflect on, c. any thing. 

CON TEM PLABLE L contemplabilis, | 
L.} that may be meditated on; openly, 
to be ſeen. 

CONTEM'PORARINESS [of contem- | 
orartus, L.] the _ at the ſame time. 
© CONTEMPLATIVENESS Cofcontem. 

ns I.] addictedneſs to e 


ti o 

CONTEM'PORAL [contemporatis, L. 3. 
of the ſame time. 

CON TEMPOR A'NEOUS [contempora: 


[ con- | 


1 


F 


5 


1.1 


ö 


CON TEMP'TIBLENESS > [ of con- 
CON'TEMT'IBLENESS . 
lis, L.] deſervingnelſs to 3 deſpiſed, 
meanneſs, vileneſs. 
CONTEMPT'UGCUSNESS > [of con. 
CONTEMTUCUSNESS 5 temptuo- 


is from one term to another, in a caſe 


c 0 . 
news LJ living both at TD ſame time, 


or in the ſame In 
- CONTEMP'T BILITY [contempribiti. 
rar, L.] contemptibleneſs. 


ſus, L.] ſcornfulneſs, 
CON TEN'EMENT -{O1d Law): the 
countenance, credit or reputation a per. 
ſon has with and by reaion of his free- 
hold; according to Spelman, Sc. it ſig- 
nifies what is neceſſary for the ſupport 
and maintenance of men according to 
their' ſeveral qualines, conditions or 
ſtates of life. 
: CONTEN T'ED [conrentury L. ſatiſ⸗ 


ed. 
CONTEN'T'EDNESS 's contentement, 
P. contentatio, L.] ſatisfaction of mind. 

CONTENT'FUL, full of content; 
alſo appeaſing. 

CONTEN' TIOUSNESS ſof contenti. 
eux, F. contentioſus, L.] contentious hu- 
mour. 

CONTEN T'LESS, : Raunen, un- 
ſatisfied. 

CON TERRA NEOUS 5 conterrancus, 
L. ] of the ſame country. 

- CON TER'/MINOUS Lconterminus, L.] 
bordering near L. ERES | 
CONTEST'/AB ESS, liableneſs to 

be contefted. 

CONTEST'ED (conteſts, F. conteſta- 
tus, L.] diſputed. | 

CON' TINE N'INESS [continence, F. 
continentia, L.] continency. 

CON TIN GENTNESS (contingence, F. 


contingentia, L.] contingency. ft 
_-CONTIN'GEN T, the quota of money, I 
Sc. that falls to any perſon upon a di- ti 
viſion. _. CC 

Future CON TINGENT [with Logici- A 


ant] a conditional propoſition that may 
or may not happen according as circum- 
ſtances fall. 
CON TIN ALNESS [of continuel, P. 
continuus, L.] the being continual, 
CON TIN UANCE of a Writ or Action, 


where the ſheriff has not returned or 
| executed a former Writ, iff ued out in 
the ſaid action. 

1 UATIVE, cauſing continu- 


CON TINU A * OR, one who conti 

nues or carries on an affair, | 
CONTINUED Thorough Baſr- lin 2 
if ck\ is that weigh continues to play 
Ii | conſtantly, 


e, 


15 


4 S O : 
conſtantly, both' during che recitatives, 


and to ſuſtain the chorus. | 
CONTINUED" proportion | Arithme- 
rick) is that where the conſequent of 
the firſt Rat io is the ſame with the an- 
tecedent of the ſecond, as Þ 6; &, V. ©? 
_ CONTINUITY | { Marhematzeal} is 
merely imaginary and fictitious, in that 
it ſuppoſes real or phyſical parts where 
there Sr ̃ . ĩͤ FLE EM 
CON LINUTTY  Phy/real, is ſtrictly 
that ftate of 2 or more parts or parti- 
cles, whereby they appear ro adhere 


or conſtitute; one uninterrupted quan- 4: 


. > 


tity or continuum. 14.7 5 
CON TIN'UOTIS Body, a body whoſe 

parts are no way di ided. 0 s 
'CONTIN'UUM. See Conrinted quan- 

nity. b 4 
CONTORE, 


ſcriptore. © | 
CONTORT'ED- I contortus, L. } 


a counting table or 


" 


wren | 
 CONTORT'EDNESS, - wreathedneſs. 
CONTOUR hin Architecture] the out · 
line of any member, as that of a baſe, 
a cornice, & c. F. : 3 
CONTOUR (in Painting, &c.] the 
out-line or that which terminates and 
defines a figure, it makes what we call 
the draught or deſign. 
ene - CONTOURNE' [in Feral. 
diy] ſignifies a beaſt ſtanding 
or running with his face to 
the ſiniſter ſide of the eſcur- 
cheon; being always ſap- 
: poſed to look to the right; 
if not otherwiſe expreſs'd, as in the ef- 
cutcheon annexed, 5 5 
CONTOURNIATED [with Antiqua- 
ries] a term uſed of a fort of medallions 
ſtruck with a kind of hollowneſs all 
round, leaving acircle on each ſide; the 
figures having ſcarce any relievo, if 
compared with true medallions, 
Good CON'TRACT {in Law) a cove- 
nant or agreement with a lawful cauſe 
or conſideration, as when a ſum of mo- 
ney is given for the leaſe of a manour, 
Gc. or where one thing is given for 
another, which is called Qurd pro quo. 
Bad or nude CONTRACT {in Law) 
where a man promiſes to pay 10 ſhil- 
lings, and afterwards refuſes to do it, 
no action will be againſt him to recover 
it, becauſe the promiſe was no contract, 
but a bare promiſe, but if any thing, 
tho“ but the value of two pence, had 
been given for the 10 ſhillings, it had 
en a good contract. | 
CON TRAC'TILE Force, is us'd of 
ſuch a body which when extended has 


property of drawing itſelf up again 


to the ſame dimenſion, that it was in 
before the extenſion. n 
CONTRA “TIN { in Phy/ickr) is the 
diminiſhing the extent'or dimenſions of 
'a body; or a bringing of its parts elo 
ſer to each other; upon which it be- 
comes heavier, harder, G. 
CONTRACTION lin Grammar] the 
reduction of two vowels or f llables in- 
to one e, 
CONTRACTIOCN [ Anatomy ] the 
ſhrinking up of a fibre-or an aſſemblage 
of fibres, when extended. 33 
CONTRADIC'TION, a ſpecies of di- 
rect oppoſition, wherein one Hu is 
directly oppoſed to another. F. of L. 
- CONTRADIC'TIOUSNESS 2 [of con- 
CONTRADIC'TORINESS S tradzc- 
rio, L. j aptneſs, c. 10 contradict. — 
CONTRA Harmonical Proportion in 


| Muſick] that relation of three terms. 


wherein the diſſerenca of the firſt and 
ſecond is to the difference of the ö 
and third, as the third is to the fit.. 
CONTRANUVTENCY- (of contra and 
nitens, L. ] a reſiſting againſt oppoſition. 
CONT: OSITION, a putting a- 
gainft, Z 7 | W 4 
CON TRAPOSITION {with Lagici- 
ant] an altering of the whole ſubject in- 
to the whole predicate; and / contra, 
retaining both the ſame quantity and 
the ſame quality; but altering the 
terms from Finite to Infinite; as every 
man is an animal; therefore, cvery thing 
that is an animal is not a man. 
CONTRARVETY {contrartetas, L. I 
oppoſition, diſagree ment. 
CONTRA'RIES- [with Logicrans}] is 
when one thing is oppoſed to another, 
as light to darkneſs, ſight to blindneſs. 
CON'TRA'RINESS © \contrariete, F. 
contrarietas, L. ] contrariety. | Fe 
CONTRARY lcontrarius, L.] oppo- 
ſite things are ſaid to be contrary, the 
natures or qualities of which are abſo- 
lutely different, and which deftroy one 
another. A Op, 
CONTRAST' {contrafte, F.] a diſſe- 
rence, an oppoſition. I. ̃ i 
"CONTRAST [in Painting. &c.] ſigni- 
fies an oppoſition or difference of poſi- 
tion, attitude, &c. of two or more fi- 
gures to make a variety in the deſign, 
as when in a group of three figures one 
appears before, another behind, the 
other ſideways. _ + 
To CONTRAST [with Architects) is 
the avoiding the repetition of the ſame. 
thing in order to pleafe by variety. _ 
Well CONTRAST'ED Figures Lin 
Parnting and Sculpture] are ſuch as are 


lively and ne the motion proper to 
oF «a 2 2 a 
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me deſign of the whole piece, or of any,  CONTRE -PATENCE.. 
par ticular group. ls Il in Heraldry \ "or potent 


- CONTRAVENTION, a contravgn- | counter. Potent is counted 

ing, infringement, Gc. a failure in a | a furr as well as vare and 

man of performing or diſcharging his ermine ; but compoſed. of. | 

| 3 3 duty or the laws and ſuch pieces as repreſent the 
uſtorns o led ir 


1 % 


the place; ſometimes. it is | taps of crutches, called in French poten- 


uſed to ſignify the non- execution of an ces, and in 4 Engliſhpotents, . and ſome 
ordinance or edict, ſuppoſed to be only have called it Vary Cuppe and Vary Taſ- 


the effect of — 4 75 or ignorance. ſe, as in the eſcutcheon. 
CONTRAYER'VA, a plant in the  CON'TRE-POINTE- in JD 
Weſt-Indies much uſed with others in | Hera/dry] is when two chev- | N= 
- counter-poiſons, and which diſtillersrons in one eſcutcheon meet 
with us uſe in ftrong waters. | 


1 in the points, the one riſin 
..» CONTRECHAN'GED [in as uſual from the baſe and 14 
Heraldry) or as it is moſt the other inverted ſetting << 
commonly written counter- | from the chief, ſo that they are counter 
changed, is uſed when any | or. oppoſite one to the other in the 
field or charge is divided or points, as in the figure. They may be 
7 parted by any line or lines alſo counter · pointed the other way, i. c. 
of partition, conſiſting all interchangea | when they are ounded upon the ſides 
bly of the ſame tinctures, as in the eſ- of the ſhield, and the points meet that 
cutcheon annexed. - . 7 10; of Ways which we call counter-pointed in 
CONTRE-BANDE' (in Heraldry} is in Feſſe, and the French, Contre-pointe in 
French, what we call Bendy of fix per Pee. . | 
Bend ſiniſter counter. change. ONTREQIJE'UE A hironde [in For. 
"CONTRE-BARRE Cin Heraldry} is | tiſication] i. e. the counter alle. tail, 
with the French the ſame as our Beudy is an outwork in the form of 8 ſingle 
ſiniſter per Bend counter=changed. © tenail, being wider next the place or 
 ®CONTRE-CHEV'RONNE 15 Heral- at the gorge than at the head or to- 
dry) ſignifies a ſhield parted by ſome lines wards the country; and in this it is 
of partition. F. 1 6 | ntra: 
| 23 CONTRE-COMPONE' | dJ bironde, this 


contrary to ag Ayia tail, or ape 
being wideſt at the 


| THY | F 
| 3176 fin Heraldry] or Counter head. F. 
1 componne, is when the fi? . 
gure is compounded intwo| CONTREVATRE [in He. 
Py panes, as in the eſcutcheon raldry] is repreſented as in 5 
annexed., | the eſcutcheon annexed. 


4 .. CONTRE-ER'MINE { in | oo ER 
Heraldry) fignifies contrary; CONTRIB'UTOR I contribuant, F.] 
to ermine, being a black one that gives or does, towards the da- 
7 4 field with white ſpots, as ing of ſomething 
Sues crmin is a white field with 'CONTRIBUT. 


ermines 3 ſee eſcutcheon. 1 bution. „ 3 
CONTRE-ESCARTELE'[in Heraldry].  CONTRIT'ENESS, a true and ſincere 
ſignifies counter-quartered, and denotes ſorrow for fin, proceeding from love 
the eſcutcheoa, after being quartered, | to God more than fear of puniſhment. 
to have each quarter again divided into F. of L. 5 
two, ſo that there may .be ſaid (tho CONTRIVEMENT, device, ingenu 
improperly) to be eight quarters, or ity in contriving. FF. 
drvifions. F. „5 CONTROL LERS Hr, the office of a 
CONTREESPALIER Cin Horticulture] controller. „ 

a paliſade or pole-hedge CONTROL'MENT [of controller, F.] 
CONTREFACE'/ ſin Heraldry) ſigni- controlling. | Eg is 
fies what we call Barry per Pale coun- CONTROVER'SIALNESS, controver- 

ter- changed, | ted nature or circumſtances: 
*CONTRE-PALLE' {in Heraldry] is | CONTROVER'SIOUS : | controver ſio- 

when an eſcutcheon is divided into 12 | ſus, L.] full of controyerſy, | 

pales, parte per Feſſe, the two colours CONTUMA'CIOUSNESS {contumace, 


being counter-changed ſo, that the up- F. contumacia, L. | ftubbornels. 

per are of one colour.or metal, and the n [of contume. 
J v 
4 1 \. fur, 1 Pro RES FR” CONTVU'SED 


Wu” 


lover of another. F. 


* * 4 b 


ö a ORY {qui contribute, F. 
black ſpots; and ſome writers call this contributorins, L.] belonging to contri- 


; * 


CONTU'SE * ES 15, L.] bruiſed. 0 
CONVENIENT Nees! Leonvenientia, 
L.] convenience. Fg 5 
CONVEN'TIC 175 ee, 1. 
a little private aſſembly for religious 
exerciſes, ..a. name firſt given to the 
meetings of John Wichff, more than 300 
years. ago, but ſince to the meetings of 
the NonCauformiſts. 1 67 
CONVEN'TION, a treaty, contract or 
agreement between two or more parties. 
CONVERGENT .[ convergens, L.] 
CONVER GING S bowing or bend- 
ding together. „„ 
CONVERGENT Lines {in. Geometry] 
are ſuch as continually approximate, or 
whoſe diftances become leſs and ſeſs. 
CONVER'GING Rays 2 lin Opticks) 


CONVER'/GENT Rays & are thoſe 
Ls A rays that iſſue 

A 1 from divers 
+ Wh 5 points of an ob- 
ject, and incline 


towards one a. 
nother, till at 


and croſs, and 


PE Hop diverging rays, 
as the rays AMB Mar converging to 
the point M, and then diverge and run 
off from each other in the lines MC MD, 

CONVERGING Hyperbola [ Mathem.)] 


is one Whoſe concave legs bend in to- 


wards one another, and run both the 

ſame. way.: „„ 
CONVERGING Series (in Mathe- 

maticks} a method of approximation ſtill 


nearer and nearer t owards the true root 


of any number or equation, even O 
it be impoſſible to find out any ſuch true 
roots in numbers. . 
CONVER'SABLENESS (of converſer, 
F. conver art, L.] eaſineſs of being con- 
verſed with, ſociableneſs:- 
CONVER'SE. (in Geometry] 2 propoſi · 
tion is ſaid to de the converſe of ano- 
ther, when after drawing a concluſion 
from ſomething firſt ſuppoſed, We pro- 


ceed to ſuppoſe what had been before | 


concluded, and to draw from it what 
had been ſuppoſed, / : 3 

CONVER'SION {in Milit. Affairs] is 
when ſoldiers are ordered an preſent 
their arras to the enemy, Who attack 
them in flank, whereas they are ſuppo- 
ſed to be before in the front. 5 


CONVERSION of Equations” with SS U 
Alzebraifts Þ a drttcillhr manner of at, L.] convexity. 


changing an equation, which is com- 


monly done when the quantity ſought or 
any member or degree of it is a fraction; 
the manner of doing it 15 by multiplying g | 


ang R D TO IS PO PI OO; 3 IST 3p! ©. A 
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laft they meet : 


D then become 


outſide and concave within. 


# E O : 
the whole number by the denominator 
of the fractional part, and then omitting 
the denominators, the equation is con- 
tinued in the nume rators only; as ſup- 
poſe 14 J _- 6 2 3 a a 24 
4a 0 oy : 5 £ AF 093 
A—b —— — + -+- 5, then mule 
48 n VV 
tiply all by d and it will ſtanck thus 
da ab c cc -A- -b. 
_ CONVERSION: of Ratio, (with 4. 
rithmeticianij is the comparing the an- 
tecedent with the difference of tha an- 
tecedent and conſe quent in two equal 
ratio's or proportions. As if there be 
the ſame ratio of 3 to 4 as of 9 to 12, ic 
is concluded, there is the ſame ratio of 
,3'40:2; as , PY 
CONVERSION [with Rhetoric ian] 
figure the ſame as Apoſtrophe or * 
. ſubject into the place af 
the predicate, and e contra; but always 
retaining the ſame quantity of propo- 


litions, as every liuing crearure it an an- 


mal, every animal is a living creaturr. 
CONVER'SIVE, ſocia ble, Ge. 
 CONVERSLY [ in Marbe matieꝶ 1 
tranſlatively; as when two right lines 
are ſuppoſed to be parallel and anothe 
croſſes them, it may be demonſtrate 
that the alternate angles are equal, the 
lines which are croſſed, muſt be para liel. 
CONVERT'IBLENESS N ſof conver- 
CON . ? 3 F. con · 
veriiouis L.] poſſibility, Ge. of being 
changed or 93 N — IM 
CON VE Glaſſes, are ſuch as are ap- 
polite to Concave, thicker in the middle 
than at the edges; or, properly ſpeak= 


larly above the plain of the baſe; 

contra, thoſe glaſſes are ſaid to 
concave, when the ſurface finks down 
regularly, or with'a regular crooked- 
neſs below it; ſo that the ſame glaſs or 
other thing is oftentimes convex on the 


CONVEX Lens, is either convex on 


it is plain on one fide, and convex on 
the other, and is called P/ano-convex, 

CONVEX'I'TY [convexitar, L.] the 
exterior furface of a convex; z. c. 4 
gibbous and globular thing, in oppoſi- 
tion to concavity or the inner ſurfaces 


which is hollow or depreſſed. 


 CONVEX'NESS [convex6, F. conveni. 
| © CONVICTION, fan proof, E of E. 
* "CONVIN'CINGNESS 2 | of cenvm- 

- CONVIC'TIVENESS F ee, LI cope 
winding or SOROS WH ans 
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ing, when their ſurface riſes up _— 
and's 


both ſides; and called convexo-convex; or 
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WE Sea TION af emmy to. 
is a genera aſſembly, or, 
J of of all Re A in the nation, 
convened. by the kings writs to conſult 
about the affairs of the church. 
The king directs his writ to the * 
| biſhop of each province, Veiel h 
to furamons all the biſhops, deans, oh 
deacons, Sc. Upon this the arctibiſhop 
his mandate to his dean provin- 
cial, firſt citing him peremptorily, then 
| ne him in like manner to cite the 


biſhops, Gc. directing him that one ſt 


Proctor from a cathedral and collegiate 


* 4 KF 
i N 
> : 2 * 
+ 
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OO TITS 


ub. ina 


workin together with.” 
COOPERS, were in- 
| corporared anno 1530 Tr 
tlie t6th' of Henry VII. 
by the name of Vater | 
and Wardens or Keepers 
of the commonality of 
the freeman of the my- 
2ry of Coopers in Lon- 
don and the ſuburbs" of rhe ſam. Dey: 


church and two for the body of the in- Their arms are patty. per pale Culer, 


ſerior clergy of each dioceſs is ſufficient. 
The convocation is divided into two 


| bodies called the upper and low*r : The 
upper for Canterbury conſiſts of 22 bi- ed, ſurmounted on a torce an 
ops, of which the archbiſhop is preſi- | 


and or a chevron between three. hoo ps, 
in à chief azure. Their ſupporters 
two camels, their greſt an 1 wing- 


helmet. 
' COORDINA'TION-+ [in -Phyſtcks) in 


dent, and the lower houſe of 32 deans; reſpect of cauſes, is an order of cauſes, 


24 prebendaries, 34 12 eee and 
44 clerks. 
Matters are firſt propofed;. in the up- 


per houſe and afterwards communica- | 
ud. to the lower. 


All the members of both Bauche have 
ſame privileges for themſelves and 
menial ſervants, as the POIs of par- 


| hkament have. 


1 U'SANCE, 
"CONVUL/SED [compulſer, LI drawn 


or pulled together. 


. CONVUL'SIVE [compulſeous, L. per- 
taining to convulſions; a term applied 
by phyſicians to thoſe motions, which 
naturally ſhould depend on the will: 


dut which become unvoluntary by ſome 


External cauſe. 

'CONVULSIVE Morrons with. Phyſi- - 
cians) are ſudden and ſwift convulſions 
and ſhakings, that ceaſe and return a= 


Again by turns. + | 
© CONVUL'SION, a pulling or draw- | 


ing together; all 


RA 


7} wards by king Fames | 


o a diſtortion, L. 
poratedin the year 1481 
Elizabeth, and after- 


II. Their armorial en- 
ſigns are, argent a chev- 


tween three columbines, the creft a 


Imet-and torſe) the ſupporters a buck 


and doe, each vulned with an arrow | 
a 1 


The motto, Vulrerati non 
＋ heir hall is on che eaſt ſide of Alderſ. 


„ ORs 


COOKES, were incor- 


and confirm'd by queen 


19 


J 


cogniſance, know-| | 


kind, or- 
der and tendency concur to the ee 
tion of the ſame effect. 

COOR DINA TELY [of con and ordi- 
natur, L. I in equal order. 

GCOOR'/DINA TENESS, equality « of oe. 
der, rank or degree. 

| COPART'NERSHIP Cof con and par- 
axed? L. ] à being partners together. 

at the beginning of 4 name 
hgnifies a top of an hill, as 


wherein ſeveral of the ſame 


; COPE 7 
Copeland. 
_ COPAY'V.E Balſamum, a ſort of gum, 
which diftils like rurpentine froma, cer. 
tain tree in Braſil. 
COPE {in Doom/day Book] an hill. 
COPE (cop, Sax. J a tribute paid to 
the king out of the lead mines in 19 85 
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ron ingrayl'd ſable be- 


| pheatinr ſtanding on a mount (upon a | ; | LN : 


2 


cortinican Syſtem io called of , 
Nicholnz Copernicus the inventor or 85 
| ther 


OPERA TIVE [of Fore, p21 


planets float in it, they alſo are carried 


ce 
We 1 N * 


world, wherein the ſun is ſuppoſed at 
0 the Nr with the sarth to 
deſcribe ellipſes round him. I he hea- 
vens and cars are here ſuppoſed at reſt; 
and that diurnal. motion they {22m to 
have from Eaſt to Weft is * to be 
the earth's motion from We/t to Zaft. 
The ſun being found to be a body 
more than 300 times bigger than our 
earth; it ſesmed prepofterous that ſo 
mighty à body of fire ſhould. | whirl 
round. ſo large a circle as this ſphere, 
according to the Prolemaick ſyſtem in fo 
ſhort a time as 24 hours (when, accord- 
ing to its. computed diſtance he muſt move 
570. miles in a minute) It was there- 
ore more reaſonable to believe that the 
earth was ſeated inthe ſphere that Pio 
lemy had placed the ſun in, and that the 
ſun was placed in the center; for by 
that means, if the earth but turn round 


upon its own axis in 24 hours, every 


fide of it is turned to the ſun, and con- 
ſ:quently.a day and a night is afforded 
to all its inhabitants, without the ne- 
ceſſity of the ſun's or earth's making ſo 
vaſt a journey as the circle of its ſphere 
requires. He therefore placed the fun 
in the center, with no other motion than 
turning round upon its own axis, which 
it performs in 27 days and a half. He 
alſo ſuppoſes the ſun to be ſurrounded 
with à vaſt ſpace of ther, of many 
millions of miles extent, which is called 
its Fortex, which tber is carried 
round with the ſun; and becauſe the 


ina continual circuit from Weſt ro Eaſt 
round the ſun in certain periodicaltimes 
according to their nearnefs or diſtance 
from the ſun. The earth is one of theſe 
planets and has another attending her, 
1 z. the moon; for that planet belongs 
to us only, being in à continual circuit 
round this earth, and with it carried: 
on in the annual circuit that the earth 
makes round the ſun. The uſe of it 
being to reflect the ſun beams to us at 
ſuch times as he is gone from us. The 
other planets. have the like concomi- 


SE 2» 


rants.” Jupiter has four, and Saturn 
five, as is ſuppoſed for the ſame rea- 
ſon; and becauſe thoſe planets are ſo 


much farther diftant from the ſun than 


we are, they have of conſequence og- 
caſion for more moons than we have: 
It is certain by ocular demonſtration, 
that there are four little planers, called 
Satellites, which are in continual circuit 
round about Fupiter, and are ſa regular 
in their motions. that the eclipſes of 


"a ſhoot from a rock, that recieves the 


* 8 
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the maps. See the above ſcheme ' © 
COOPER Hs, an inſtrument con- 
trived by Mr. Whifton for the calculati- 


motions: of the planets: Ir conſiſts Gf 
ſeveral cuncentrical circles of wood 
upon which are marked numbers takes 
out ot tha aftronomical tables, anſwer- 
ing tothe ſeveral purpoſes above men- 
tioned and which come very near to 
rat r POPs) UNS 
COPING lin Architecture] the top of 
a building or the brow of a wall, made 
loping to carry off the wer... 
- COPLIOUSNESS | of copienas, 
oſus, L.\-plencifulaneſs;- 5 1955 95: 
(OP PER Ccuprum, L. hopper, Du. 4 
red metal, The ſpecifick gravity of cop= 
per com2s next to that of ſilver; 3 
to that of gold as $ to 19, to that ot 
water as 8 to 1, and to that of ſilver as 
8 too. It is the moſt elaſtick and ſo- 
norous of all metal,, 
_ COPPER \in;Chymical Writing + 


is expreſſed by this character. 4 
Burut COPPER" (in'Chy- - C)- 
mical Writings] is expreſ- X 
ſed by theſe characters. 1 
CO PROCRIT “ICA {of a dung an 
ſecretus of ſecerno, L.] medicines which 
purge away the excrement of the 
r 
COP TIC Langnzge, the ancient lan- 
guage of the Egytiant, mixed with much 
Greek, and in the Greek charaRers; . _ 
To COF-ULATE \coputare, L. to 
L / OD 
To CO ET“ [coquetcr, F. j to be a 
coquet or general love. 
CORACOBRACHIZ'US [of t and 
brachium, L. an arma muſcle. arifing 
from the end of the Proceſſ:s .coracaides 
of the ſhoulder- blade, and LINES to 
the middle part of the Or huneri. This 
muſcle. moves the arm upwards and 
turns it ſomewhat obliquely out Wards. 
CORACOHYOIDZ US | with Auato- 
miſts of apf and, Gr. form) muſ 
cles which take their riſe from the p 


A 


coder, and go as far as the bones hyoide 


downwards. | 4 

COR'AL [coralinn;'L. of xop2aumy, Gre] 
form of a plant, it grows under deep 
hollow.rocks in many places in the H= 


while growing, of ſeveral colours, aa 
white, red, black and ſæy- blue; aud ſome 
is of two colours red and black, ſome 


them are calculated, and thereby a 


9 


— 


brown; 


on and ſhewing of eclipſes, and the 


> - ; 
F. 
65 
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cæſs of the ſhoulder-blade, called 27 7 | 
s 
che uſe: of *them'is to more obliquely 


dutrranean (za and elſewhere, and is, 


is found green, aſh, coloured, yellow aud 
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| browns] the ends f. of 2% ? 

re a i £0. | plain in not 11 but 
wood, tho' the other parts rr, My 
From whence it has been concluded that 
Shar like fruit it is not red till ripe.” 


— 


CORAL-WORT of coralium, L.] an inte 
5175 ſſaries for their ſupport, and the ſurplu- 


rb. F 711 
8 a ſort of vow among the 
Jet to be uncharitable, whereby the 
Perſon put himſelf under an execration 
if he aſſiſted his friend and neighbour, 
Hay even in the moſt preſſing neceſſity, 
not encep tec. 
Sometimes it ſigniſies an offering, gifi 
oy re ſent made to God or his temple ; 
the Jews ſometimes ſwore by Cor ban 
or the thing given or dedicated; which 
| 18 was condemned by our Saviour 


=" Sometimes it is uſed to ſignify che ſe. 


parating or ems, fe perſons ſelt to | 
E almoſt like horn, made by pourin 


perform. particular r mou: offices j at 
other times it is uſed for the treaſury 
or place where the gifts or offerings 

_ were kept. V 
"COR'BELS lin Fortiſication] ſmall 
iſkets filled with earth, and placed up- 
on the pirapers, &c. having port-holes 
left between to fire upon the enemy un- 


der covert. On, 2 
* CORBEILLES . fin Architecture] a 
po of carved work in form of a baſ- 

et full of flowers and fruits for finiſh- 
ing ſome ornament. 


"CORDEAU'{in Forrificarion} a line di- | 


vided into fathoms, feet, Sc. for mark- 
ing of e the ground. | 

— CORD ED lin Heraldry} 
— as a croſs- corded, is a croſs 
iy <81; wound about with cords, 
36 — but yet ſo that the cards do 


-not hide all the croſs, as in 


"CORD'W AINERS, 
> | [Cordonnzers, F. which 
« |} Menagius derives of 
"| Cordovan a kind of 
leather brought from 
Wl Cordova in Spain, of 
V which they formerly 


. Pp —/ made the upper lea- 
ther of their ſhoes... 


The Freuch workmen, who prepare 
the leather are called Cordouanniers. 
There are in Paris two ſocieties, who 
bear the title of Freres Cordonnters, Bro- 
chers Shoemakers; eſtabliſhed by au- 
thority about the middle of the XVIIth 


(er gt. CriÞin,- and the othier"or 87 
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92 two ſuints who had former- 
ly honoured the profeſfion. ' ; 

They live in community, under the 
direction of fixed ſtatutes and officers, 
the produce of the ſubes they make goes 
into the common ſtock to furniſh nece(- 


ſage goes to be diſtributed among the 
Poor at iSg el LT. Ge the 
'CORINTHTAN Order {in Arch ect. 
ſo called becauſe columns were fir 
made of that proportion at Corinth. It 


ische nobleſt, moſt delicate and rich of 


all others. Its capital is adorned with 
two rows of leaves, between which a- 
riſe little ſtalks or Caruticoler, whereof 


; 


the volutes are formed that ſupport the 


abacus, and which are in number ſixteen, 
the height of the pillars contains nine of 
their eters. F 5 

COR NEA Luna, a tough, taſteleſs maſs, 


rit of ſalt or ſtrong brine of falt and 
water on chryſtals of ſilver prepared, 


or by diſſolving ſilver in agua fo tis or 


ſpirit of nitre. NS 
CORNEA oculi tunica, [with Anato- 
miſts} the ſecond coat of the eye, other- 


wiſe called Scleroter and tunica dura, 


which proceeds from a membrane or 
ſkin in the brain, called dura meninx, be. 
ing tranſparent forward, inorder to ſend 
forth the viſible ſpeciet, and containing 
the aqueous matter. .. 
To CORN, to ſeaſon with ſalt lightly. 

CORN'ED (Feconnev, Sax.) ſeaſoned 
N h 

CORNER Teeth [of a Horſe] are the 
4 teeth which are placed berween the 
middle teeth and the tuſhes; being two 
above and two below on each fide the 
Jaw, which put forth when a horſe is 
4 years and an half old. 5 


CORNER-Fiſe (of cornel, Brit. J by 


way of corners 
COR NET [with Chymifts] a paper 
head in form of a cone to cover a chy- 
N one PT hath 5 6 
| ET [of paper] a piece of paper 
wound . in the ſhape of a horn, 
ſuch as grocers, Ge. wrap up ſmall 
quantities of wares in. _. 1688, 
COR'NICE (with Architectej the creft 
or flouriſhing works at the upper end of 
"a Pillar, which differs according to che 
; IN 
_. CORNICE -{with Joiners] an orna- 
ment ſet round thie top of a room, c. 
Architrave CONNICE Arc hirectui e] 
is that immediateiy contiguous to the 


architrave, the frize being'retrenched. | 
E i e > AIR A="+ 4 


century, the one under the protection 


Covin 


ſpi- 


co 


Coving CORNICE, one which has a 


great caſemate or hollow init ; common - 
ly lath'd and plaſtered 
ſprockets or brackets. 8 
Cantalrver CORNICE, one that has 
cantalivers underneath it. ; A 
Modition CORNICE, a cornice with 


modilions under it. 


Mutilated CORNICE, is one whoſe 
projecture is cut or interrupted, to the 
right of the larmier, or reduced into a 
platband with a cimaiſ. 

CORNVCULATE (corniculatut, L.] 
horned or having horns. | 

CORNFGENOUS {cormgenus, L.] of 
that kind that has horns. E 

COR NU Ammonis, an extraordinary 
kind of ſtone which in vinegar, Juice o 
lemons; Sc. has a motion like that of 
an animal. IL. 2 I; 

CORNUCO PIA C. e. the plentiful 
horn) a horn out of which (as the poers 
feign) proceeded all things that could 
be withed for in abundance, by a privi 
lege that Jupiter granted his nurſe, 
who they ſuppoſed to be the goat Ama! 
tles, a ; | 
Some interpret the moral of the fable 
to be, a little territory not unlike a 
bull's horn, exceeding fruitful, which 
king Ammon gave to his daughter Amal- 
thea, | 5 


CORNUCOPIA {in Painting, &c.] is | 


repreſented by the figure of a large 


horn, or a woman holding it, out of | 


the wide end of which iſſue out flowers, 
fruits, Sc. | | | 

CORNU'TE [with Chymi/ts] a ftill or 
luted mattraſs, having a crooked neck 
covered with earth or loam an inch 
thick, to which is joined a receiver, ſet 
in water, to draw ſpirits or oils out of 
woods, minerals, - and other things 
which require a ſtrong heat. . 

COR O DIES, allowances from ſome 
monaſteries to biſhops. | EE 

COROL'LARY (with Mathematrierans) 
is an ufeful-conſequence drawn from 
ſomething that has been advanced be- 
fore; as viz. that a triangle that has 3 
ſides equal, has alſo 2 angles equal; and 
this confequence ſhould be inferred, 
that a triangle, all whoſe 3 ſides are 
equal, has alſo its 3 angles equal. 


CORONA, or the flat crown (in Archi. 


3 a member in a Dorick gate, 
made by ſo extraordinary an enlarge- 
ment of the drip or larmier, that it has 
: times more breadth than the projec- 
ure. | A 
CORONA. Borealis [with Aſtronomers] 
2 northern conſtellation conſiſting of 


— 


about 20 ftars, EL. 


upon compaſs 


| 


to a body. 


bulkineſs or groſſneſs of body, 


1 


""Q 


| CORONA Meridionalis (with Aftrono- 


mers} 
ftars. | | 
CORONA: (on Globes] this is ſaid to 
be Ariadne's crown, which Bacchus pla- 


a ſouthern conſtellation of 1 3 


ced among the ſtars, when the gods 


celebrated his marriage in the iſland 
Dia. For the new bride was crowned 
with this, having been firſt preſented by 
the Hours and Venus. It was the work 


of Vulcan, made of moſt fine gold, and 


jewels of India; and had ſo great a luſ- 
tre, that by the help of it er is ſaid 
to have been delivered out of the laby- 


rinth. This crown has 9, ftars in the. 


circuit, of which 3 are bright, placed at 
the ſerpent's hea 
O 


near the bears. 
COR'ONAL, belonging to a crown. 
CORONA'LE [with Anatomiſit] the 
cCoronal bone or forehead- bone. L. 
e n Garden, a flower-gar- 
CORONET'. of a horſe. See Corner. 
_ CORONIS {in Architecture] the cor- 
nice or top ornament of a pillar or o- 
ther member ofa building. 
COR PORAL of a Ship, an officer 


whoſe buſineſs it is to look to all the 


ſmall ſhot and arms, to keep them 


clean with due proportions of match, 


Sc. and to exerciſe the muſketeers on 
ſhip- board. é | | 


OR'PORALNESS 5 I corporalicar, 
i CORFORATENESS & EY ade” 
CORPO'REALNESS S neſs, bodily 


ſubſtance. 1 
CORPORATION [Common Low) a 
company of men united and joined to- 
gether into one fellowſhip, of which - 
one is the head, and the reſt are the ho- 


dy, having a-charter from the king, F- 


empowering them to have a common. 
ſeal, and to be able by their common 


conſent to grant or receive in law any 


thing within the compaſs of their char- 


Fer oy Fo. 2 a 
- CORPORATION Spiritual, aud of 
dead Perſons in Law, was a corporatren 
eſtabliſhed by the king and pope, con- 
ſifting of an abbot and con vent. 

CORPO'REOUS [corporens, L.] that 
is of or belonging to a bodily ſubſtance. 

CORPORIFICA'TION, a making in- 


CORPS (with Architect] a darm ſig- 
nifying any part that proſects er adyan- 


ces beyond the naked of a Wall, and 


which ſerves as a ground for ſdme de- 

coration. 1 . e 
COR PULENCIT 
COR PULENTNESS F L.. 


x "If + «| corpulentia, 
bigneſs, 


Bb coRrus 


- 


2 ſimple or compounded nature, the 


My - 


| | 
COR EUS Ig. d. corruptus, becauſe it 
is ſubject to corruption} the bulk or ma- 
terial part of animals, vegetables, Sc. 
COR FU SCLES (with e Philoſo- 
_ phers} thoſe minute parts or particles, 
or phyſical atoms of a body, by which it 
is not meant the elementary parts, nor 
thoſe principles, which chymiſts call by- 
- » poſtartrical; but ſuch particles, whether of 


parts of which will not be diſſolved, 
. disjoined or diſſipated by ordinary de- 
.grees of heat. | WY} 1 | 
"ih CORPUS'CULAR Philo ſophy, a me- 
thod of philoſophizing, that claims the 
greateſt antiquity, which attempts to 
© explain things, and give an account of 
the Phenomena and appearances of na- 
ture by the figure, ſituation, motion, 
reſt, Se. of the corpuſcles or very 
ſmall particles of matter, according to 
the principles of the philoſophers, Leu- 
cippus, Epicurus, Democritus, Ke. 
CORFUSCULA'RIAN, one who holds 
the corpuſcular principle. 
_ _ CORPUSCULARTIT Y (of corpuſculum, 
L.] corpuſcular quality. | 


CORREC'TIO { with Rhetoricians) is | 


a figure, when the orator unſays what 
he has already ſaid, and ſays ſomething 
more fit in the ſtead of it. The ſame 
as Epanorthoſis. Th 
_ CORRECT'NESS {of corre&us, L.] 
the being correct. ä 20.4 
- CORRECT'OR, one who corretts or 
amends. . 
- CORRECTORIUM lin the Medzcr- 
nal Art] any thing that ſerves to correct 
or improve medicines. | 
CORREL/ATIVENESS { of correla- 
tiva, L.] the having a mutual relation 
one to another. 8 
CORRESPON'/DENCY [ correſpon- 


+ dence, F.] a holding a mutual intelli- | 


gence, commerce and familiarity with; 
alſo an anſwering, fitting, agreeing, or 
the proportion of one thing with ano- 


er. | | 
CORRESPON'DENT NESS, ſuitable 
- quality. | N 
CoORROSIBLENESS { in Chymiſiry 
the faculty or liableneſs of being cor- 
„öde,, F = le 
 CORRO'SION in Medix ine] an eating 
away by any ſalt humour or corroſive 
medicine, 4 Fg: 9 
CORRO'SIVENESS; a quality that 
ſome liquors, called men/truums, have of 
- diſſolving bodies. 5 
COR RUGATED I corrugatus, L.] 
wrinkled. | | 


CORRUPTIBILITY. 2 lin Mera- 
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liableneſs to be corrupted, à power not 


to be. 


. CORRUPTIBILITY from within, is 
when a thing contains within itſelf, the 
principles of its own deſtruction. 
CORRUPTIBILITY from without, is 
when a thing is liable to be deſtroy d by 
ſome external 3 . 5 
—  CORRUPT/IBLENESS {corrupribilite, 
F. corruptibilitat, L.] corruptibility. 
. CORRUPTI'COLE, a ſect of here. 
ticks, who hold that the body of Jeſus 
Chriſt was corruptible. 
CORRU'PTION of Blood {in Law] is 
an infection that happens to the blood, 
iſſue and eſtate of a man attainted of 
treaſon and felony, whereby he forfeits 
all to the king or other lord of the fee, 
and both he and his children are ren- 
dered ignoble; and beſides, his iſlue 
cannot be heir to him, or to any other 
anceſtor of whom he might have claim 
ed by him. | 
. NESS, badneſs, naughti- 
neſs. 
COR”TES, the ſtates or the aſſembly 
of the ſtates in Madi id. | 
CORTEX Winterianus, a kind of cin- 
namon, firft brought from the Indies by 
one captain W:nter. 
_ CORTICAL. part of the brain [with 
Anatomiſte] the external barky ſubſtance 
of the brain, full of turnings and wind- 
ings on the outſide, it is covered with 
a thin ſkin of an aſn and griſly colour. 
The uſe of it is thought to be to breed 
the animal ſpirits, and many anatomiſts 
= there place the ſeat of memory and 
eep. | 
 COR”TICA TED f corricatus, L.] ha 
ving the bark pulled ofl. 
_ COR'TICOUSNESS | of corticoſus, L.] 
fulneſs of, or likeneſs, Sc. to bark. 
COR'VE'TS {in Horſemanſhip) are 
leaps of an indifferent height, made by 
a horſe in raiſing firſt his fore. legs in 
the air, and making the hinder feet fob 
low with an equal cadence, ſo that his 
haunches go down together, after the 
fore feet have touched the earth in con 
tinual and regular reprizes. 
CORUSCA”TIONS |{ corwjcationes, of 
coruſcare, L. to lighten, Sc.] flaſhes 
that may be cauſed by an exhalation 
ſpread under one cloud only, which by 
motion, running downwards, is ſet on 
fire, and flaſheth much after the ſame 
manner as a torch newly put out, and 
yet ſmoaking, which is by ſome vio 
3 and ſudden motion again enkind 
led. N 3 
The CORYBAN'TES [ of een, Gr 


CORRUPT'IBLENESS 
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' phyſicks] a 


| to Wag the head in dancing, or q FIT 
EY Fut 
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nc Of ip, Er. to hide, of the ſound- 
ing the tympany to drown the noiſe of 
Fopiter's crying being heard by his fa- 
ther Saturn] the prieſts of Cybele were 
Phrygians, and being moſt of them eu- 
nuchs, were therefore called Semiviri: 
Phryges their chief prieſt was called Ar- 


chi gallus, who was likewiſe an eunuch. 


hey performed their ſolemnities 
with a furious noiſe of drums, trumpets, 


beating on braſs and muſical inſtru- 


ments. : 


They werecalled Tupiter's life-guard; | 


becauſe they brought him up. For II- 
tan the eldeſt ſon of Cz!/us, having re- 
figned the kingdom of the world to Sa- 
turn his younger brother, to hold the 
ſcepter for lite, upon condition that he 
ſhould never ſuffer any male children to 
live, that the empire ſhould after his 
deceaſe return to Titan's poſterity, Sa- 
turn was uſed to devour all his male 
children as-ſoon as they were born; 
but his wife Cybele being brought to bed 
of twins, Fupiter and Juno, ſhe cauſed 
little Jupiter to be conveyed away and 
put into the hands of the Corybante, to 
be broughr up, and let Saturn her huſ- 


band know of. none but Funo. The 
Corybantes, to prevent the diſcovery of 


Jupiter by his crying, invented a new 
ſport, which was to leap and beat the 
ground in a certain meaſure called dac- 
tz/ſe. And holding in their hands little 
braſs bucklers, and in their dancing, 
when they met one another, they ſtruck 
on them in a certain order; the noiſe 
of which drowned the crying of Jupiter, 
10 that it could not be heard by Saturn. 
Poetical. 


CORYM'BIATED [corymbiatus, L.] 


ſet about with berries. | 


CORYM'BUS { with Botanifts] is the | da 


extremity of a ftalk or branch, divided 
into ſeveral pedicles, in ſuch manner as 
to form a ſpherical figure, as in the 
garden Angelica; or it is uſed to ſignify 
2 compound diſcous flower, the ſeeds of 
which are not pappous, or do not fly 
away in down, as Corn-Marigold, Dai- 
fees, &c. _ 5 ; 2 | 
COSCIN'OMANCY 2 | [255x190 payrein, 


COSKINOMANCY S Gr. of £57xiv a 
ſie ve, and pravriia, divination} divina-: 


tion by a ſieve, to find out perſons un- 


known, and alſo to diſcover the ſecrets | bell 


of thoſe who were known. The man- 


ner of performing it was as follows. 


The ſieve being ſuſpended, the diviner 


rehearſed a formula of words, and then 


taking it between two fingers only re- 


peated the name of the parties ſuſpe&- 
ed, and when at the mention of any. 


co 


of the evil, concerning which the en- 
quiry is made. The fieve was alſo 
ſometimes” ſuſpended by a thread, or 
fixed to the points of a pair of ſhears, 
having room left to turn, and then the 
names of perſons ſuſpected were rehear-” 


ſed in ſome parts of Eugland. 
0 To+COSEN, to de fraud, to cheat. 


CO SM OG ENT [ 90 446 eu Of xc 
the world, and yeree, Gr. generation! 
the creation or original of the world. 
© COSMOLA'BE [of a and Ci, 
Gr. to take] an ancient mathematical 
inſtrument for meaſuring diſtances both 
in heaven andearth. 5 
COSMOPOLITAN [of a u(G- and 
Toys, Gr. a citizen] a citizen of the 
world; one who has no fixed living or 
place of abode. | rs 
COS'SACKS,: a warlike people of 
Afta, who at firſt livd by plun- 
dering the Turkiſh gallies and people of 


* 


— 


Natolia; but were afterwards form'd 
into a regular army by Stephen B. tor: 
in the year 1576. to defend the fron- 


tiers of Ruſſia and Podolia from the in- 
curſions of the Tartar. . 
_ COS'SE as 1 5 Numbers, This 
C08 SICk F was the old name of the 
art of Agebra, and is derived from caſa, 
Ital. for res or the root, for the Italians 
called Alzebra, Regula Rei & Cenſut, 
7. e. the rule of the root and the ſquare. 
COS SICK Numbers [with ſome Alge- 
braifts] are the powers or numbers, as 
the roots, the ſquare, the cube, c. 
COS'SET, a lamb, colt, calf, Sc. fal. 
len and brought up by hand without the 


Mm. f 
To COST ſconſtare, L.] to be purcha- 
ſed for a price. CS 
COS TR, the ribs, or thoſe bones 
which with other bones make the thorax 
or cheſt, being joined backwards with 
the vertebra's of the back, and forward 
with the cartilages or griftles of the 


Pa 


ſide. 5 i 
COS TAL. [of caſtæ, L. j belonging to 
the Coſtæ. . 


*. Re 

_ COSTLY, of great price. 
COST”'LINESS, the coſting a great 

price. | | | | 
COST/ MART, an herb. 

COS TONs, chards of artichokes. * 
COT 2 {of cor, Sax. a little houſe, 

COTES _ or hutJadded to the 

2 


Na me 


| name the ſieve turns, trembles ot ST 
ſhakes, that perſon'is ſuſpected as guilty ' 


ſed. After this manner it is ſtill practi. 


COS'ENAGE, cheating, defrauding.” © 


ſternum; they are 12 in number on each 


COST"IVENESS, a being bound in the 
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name of a place, intimate that the place 
was denominated from ſuch a thing; as 


Cotebill, Cotſtoold in Glouceſterſbire, Re. 


COTEMFORARI {of con and tempo 
rarius, L.] of, belonging to, or being at 
the ſame tine. 1 4 Hr by 

COTTLEDON [in Anatomy] the ca- 
vity of the huckle bone, that is ms bom 
to receive the head of igh- 


7 
- 


-bone. . 


— 


COTTLEDONES [Anatomy] certain 


glandules that are in ſome creatures, but 


not in women; they are diſpoſed up and 
down the chorion or outermoſt mem- 
branes which cover the fetus: their uſe 
is to ſeparate the nutricious juice from 
the womb for the nouriſhment of the 
tut. TheyarecalledCoryledones from 
the reſemblance they bear to the leaves 
cf the herb called Cotyla or penny wort; 
alſo the gaping meetings of the veins 
in the womb. 11 

_ COTYT'TIA {x8ru7/ta, Gr.] a noctur- 
nal feſtival celebrated in honour of Co- 
45 tu the goddeſs of wantonneſs. It was 


celebrated by the Greczans with ſuch rites | 


as were moſt acceptable to the goddeſs, 


who was thought to be delighted with 


nothing ſo much as lewdneſs and debau- 
chery. | Foyt $4 
To COUCH [with Writers, Sc] to 
comprehend or compriſe. _' 
COUCH {with Paznters} a lay or im- 
preſlion of colour, whether in oil or 
water, wherewith the painter covers 
his canvas; or it is the ground bed or 
baſis on which any colour lies. 


ſignifies lying down, couch 
ing, or along; but with the 
head lifted up; ſpoken of a 
beaſt ſo. born in an-eſcut- 
| cheon, and the holding up 
the head diſtinguiſhes a beaft couchant 
from dormant, as in the eſcutcheon an- 
nexed. - F. I 

COUCHE' arenas denotes any 
thing lying along, as a Chevron couche, 
Fgnifies a Chevron lying ſideways, with 
the two ends on the ſides of the ſhield 
which would properly reft on the baſe. 

COUCHED [of coucher, F.] compri- 


ſed or concealed in. 


COUDEE'S lin Fortiſication] are lines 
thar return back. from the end of the 
trenches, and run almoft parallel with 
the place attacked FP. F 

COVE'ING {in Architecture] a term 
uſed of houſes that are built projecting 
forth over the ground- plot, and that is 
tur ned with 2 quadrant of a circle (or 


mi arch) of timber, which is lathed 


and pla iſtered, under which people may 
walk dry. 5 N 


fleet, occaſionally called by the general 
COUCH'ANT { Heraldry} 


| of his manage. | 


* | 
* 1 r 
1 * * 


CoOVENANT, the name of a writ 
that lies for the breach of covenants. 
COVENANT , Perſonal, is where a 
man agrees with another to do him 
ſome work or ſervice, 82 
COVENANT real, is that by which a 
man obliges or ties himſelf to paſs a 
thing that is real, as lands or tenements, 
to levy a fine, c. | 
CO'VENT {in Lato] the ſociety or 
members of an abbey or priory. 
CO'VENTRY Bells [with ' Florifts] a 
kind of flower. 
_  COV'ERLICT [convrelitt, F. ] a cover: 
ing for a bed. | | | 
COV'ERT [among Hunters] a thicket 
or ſhady place for deer or other beaſts; 
a ſhelter or hiding place. f 
COV'ER TNESS {of couvest, F.] hid- 
 denneſs. | | 
COUN'CIL fin Church Hiftory} is a i 
ſynod or aſſembly of prelates and doc- 
tors met for the regulating of matters \ 
relating to the doctrine or diſcipline of 
the church. | 8 
A Provincial COUNCIL, is an aſſem- 
bly of the prelates of a province, under 
the metropolitan. 5 
A National COUNCIL, is an aſſembly 
of the prelates of a nation under their 
primate or patriarch. | 
An Oecumenial COUNCIL 2 is an aſ- 
A General COUNCIL ſembly 
of all the prelates in Chriſtendom. 
A COU'NCIL of War, is an afſembly 
of the principal officers of an army or 


. £55 tb - 


or admiral to conſider of the preſent 
Rate of things and concert meaſures for 
their conduct, with reſpect to ſieges, 
retreats, engagements, Soe. 
COUN'SEL |among Moralifs] is when 
a man endeavours by reaſons taken from 
the nature of a thing to induce another 
3 to ſome egen e weer, omiſſion, 
aving, at leaſt as to the preſent buſi- 
neſs, no power over that perſon, ſa that 
he can lay no direct oblig4tion on him; 
but muſt leave it to his pleaſure and 
choice, whether he will do it or not. 
COUNTER {of a oo is that part 
of the fore-hand of a horſe, that lies 
between the ſhoulder and under rhe neck. 
COUNTER-rime [with Horſemen] is 
the defence or reſiſtance of a horſe, that 
interrupts his cadence and the meaſure 


COUNTER marked{with Hor ſemen] is 
when the teeth of a horſe are made 
hollow artificially, by a graver in imita- 
tion'of the eye of a bean, in order to 
make the horſe appear not to be above 


ſix years old. 
| To 
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coN TERM of 4 Medal, is a | 


mark added to it a conſiderable time af- 
ter it had been ſtruck. a 
To COUNTER-DRAW (with Pain 


ters] is to copy a deſign by the help of 


an oiled paper, or any tranſparent mat- 
ter, by tracing the ſtrokes appearing 
through with a pencil. 
- COUNTER- Proof with Rolling-preſs 
Printers] a print taken from another juſt 
printed; which has paſs'd through the 
preſs and gives the figure inverted. 
To COUNTER-prove (at the Rylling- 
21 0 is to paſs a deſign in black lead or 


red chalk throꝰ the preſs afrec they have | P 


been firſt moiſten'd with a ſpunge, both 
that and the paper on which the coun- 
ter-proof is to be taken. 8 

COUNTER / abt [with be, fat a 
light oppoſite to any thing, which makes 
it appear to a diſadvantage. 
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counter. line or ditch made round a place 
beſieged, to prevent the ſallies and ex- 
curſions of the garriſ eon. 

COUN'TERPOISE with Hoerſemen] 
is the balance of the body or the liberty 
of the action and ſeat of a horſeman, 
acquired by practiſing in the manage, 
ſo that in all the mot ions the horſe 
makes, the horſeman does not incline 


bearing equally on the ſtirrups, in or- 
der to give the horſe the ſeaſonable and 

roper aids. 8 225 
COUNTER: ſcuffle, a falli 
friends one with another; allo a ſcuffle 


among priſoners in the counter. 


COUNT'ING houſe, an apartment or 
cloſet where merchants enter down and 
keep their accounts. 


COUNTER-di/tin#ion,” à diftinftion | COUNT'LESS, numberleſt, innumer a. 


with reſpect to the oppoſite fide. 
COUNTER. che vroned in Heraldry] a 
ſhield Chevronny, or parted by ſome line 


COUNTER Compone ' 
| COUNTER Compony 
Lin Heraldry} is whena bor- 


COUNTER Compound 2 


der is compounded of two | 
ranks'of panes; or rows of. 


checkers of different colours ſet check- 
erwiſe.. 71 | 
COUNTER: Barry I in Heraldry ] is 
uſed by the French for what we call Ben- 
dy H uiſter per Bend counter charged. 
COUNTER-pormed [in Heraldry] is 
when two chevrons in one eſcutcheon 


meet in the points. 
COUNTER quartered {in Heraſdry] 
denotes the eſcutcheon being quartered, 
to have each quarter again divided into 
tW W- LOT en | 
COUNTERLATH with Builders] a 
lath that is laid in length between the 
rafters ., 47 LN b 
* 1 COUNTERPASSANT ſin 
Heraldry\ is faid when there 
are two lions or other beaſts 
on the fame eſcutcheon, the 
one paſſing or walking one 
way, and the other another, 
ſo that they look the direct oppoſite ways. 
COUNTER rrench (in Fortiſ. Ja trench 
made againſt the beſiegers and which of 
conſequence has its parapet turned to- 
wards them. 3 
COUNTER. gage [in Carpentry] a me 
thod uſed in meaſuring the joints, by 
transferring the breadth of a mortoiſe 
to the place in the timber where the te. 
non is to be, in order to make them fit 
logether, | ; 


ble. | 4. 
' COUPED > {in Heraldry] is that ho- 
 COUPEE' F nourablepartition which 


we call Party per Fef, or a line drawn 
acroſs arts mans, 26 from ſide to fide at 
right angles, by ſome ſuppoſed to denote 
a belt; by others a cut received in bat- 
tle acroſs the ſhield. F. 3 55 

COUPE | Heraldry] from 
the French Coupe cut, ſigni | 5. 2vin 
fies the head or any limb of | Gt 

an animal cut off from the 
trunk; ſmooth, diſtinguiſn- 
ing it from that which is 
called eraſed, that is, forcibly torn of, 
and therefore is ragged and uneven, as 
in the gonre. ue a . FWD 

0 COUPED, alſo denotes croſſes, bars, 
bends, chevrons, Sc. as do not touch 
the ſides of the eſcutcheon, but are as 


- COUPEE' | in Dancing J a motion 


ſuſpended from the ground, and the 
other makes a motion forwards. + 
. COUP'LET, a diviſion of an hymn, 
ode, ſong, Sc. wherein an equal num- 
found in each part. 8 
- COURA'GEOUSNESS [of courageux, 
F.] courage, boldneis. * 
OTTER COURA'NT {in Heraldry} 
running, as a buck courant, 
ſignifies a buck in a running 
poſture, as in the figure 
annexed; and the like of 
* any other animal. | 
COURANT, a term uſed to expreſs 
the preſent time, as the year 1736 25 the 
couraut year, the 20th courant is the 20th 


' COUNTER-eallation I in Fortif.] 2 5 


his body more to one ſide than the other, 
but continues in the middle of the ſaddle, 


out of 
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it were cut off from them. 12 


wherein one leg is a little bent, and 
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ber or an equal meaſure of verſes are 
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day of the month now running. 
Price 


med range 


W 1 
3 5 
'C 0 


 _ », Price COURANT of any Merchandiſe, 
is the known and common price given 


for it. | | | 
COURANT Coin, common and paſſa- 


money. - | . 
-COURSE {with Architect] a conti- 
of bricks or ſtones of the 
ſame height throughout the length of 
the work. 8 | 
COURSE of Plinths [in MaſonryJis the 
continuity of a plinth of ſtone, (gc, in 
the face of a building. | 
- _ -» Civil COURSE, the collection of the 

* Roman laws compiled by order of Juſſi. 


nian. 
Canonical COURSE, the collection of 
the Cauon law made by Gratianus. 
- COURSE, is often uſed for the time 
.. ordinarily ſpent in learning a ſcience, as 
a courſe of ftudies, anatomy, philoſo- 
phy, Soc. 4.7 2 
Jo go under a pair of COURSES [Sea 
_ phraſe] is when a ſhip fails under the 
main fail and fore fail, without lacing 
on any bonnets or tops. 1 
COUR SEI lin a Galley}. a ſpace or 
paſſage about à foot and a half broad, 
on both ſides of which ſlaves are placed. 


OUR T of Delegates, a court where | 


delegates or commiſſioners are appoin- 


ted by the king's commiſſion to ſit in the 


court of Chancery or elſewhere, upon an 
appeal made to it. 
three caſes ; firſt, when the ſentence is 
given by the archbiſhop or his official in 
Aàn eccleſiaſtical cauſe ; ſecondly, when a 
ſentence is given in an eccleſiaftical canſe 
in places exempt; thirdly, when a ſen- 
tence given is in the admiralty court, 
mn ſuits civil or marine, by order of the 
civil law. e | 
COURTAUD (with Horſemen] a crop 
or cropped horſe, a bob-tail. 
COURT AUD with Muficians]a ſhort 
baſſoon. | 


COURTAUD [with Gunners] a ſhort 


kind of ordnance uſed at ſea. 
EOUR'TEOUSNESS {[courtoific, F.] 
courteous behaviour. 1 
- COURT'LINESS [of cour, F. curia, L. 
2 court] court- like behaviour, + | 
To COUSEN (couſiner, F. j to defraud 


or cheat. | | 
COUSINET” [with Architects] a cu- 
ſhion is the ſtone which crowns a pie 


droit or pier, or that lies immediately 
aver the capital of the impoſt, and un- 
der the ſweep; alſo the ornament in 
the Ionic capital between the Abacus and 
Echinus, or quarter-round, ſerving to 
form the YVolutes. YEE | | 

COUSIN, a title of honour which 


the king beſtows to peers or nobles, | 
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foreign princes of the blood, Go. 
* Paternal COUSINS, are ſuch as iſſued 
W ons 00,098 father's fide. 
Materna COUSINS, thoſe iſſuing fr 
the mother's ſidde. 95 vg 
COU'SINET lin Maſonry, Se.] the 
firſt ſtone, whence a vault or arch com. 
mences. Vä!!! 
COUSU' Cin Heraldry} is the ſame as 
Rempli, and ſigniſies a piece of another 
colour or metal placed on the ordinary, 
as it were ſewed on. This is generally 
of colour upon colour, or metal upon 
metal, contrary to the general rule of 
heraldry; and therefore this word is 
uſed, according to the ſigni fication of the 
French word, to diſtinguiſh that the 
piece is not properly upon the field, but 
in the nature of a thing ſewed on. E. 
COU'VERT- {in Heraldry] denotes 
ſomething like a piece of hanging, or. 
pavilion falling over the top of a chief 
or other ordinary, ſo as not to hide, but 
only to be a covering to it. 
COWARDLINESS (of Cow and aerd, 
nature, Teut. or Cowardiſe, F.] want of 
courage. wy 
. COX-BONES 75 a vulgar and odd un. 
COX-NOONS F intelligible oath. 
_ COX-COMICAL. | probably. of the 
Cumb or Creſt of a cock] conceited. 
- COXEN'DIX [with Anatomiſts} is the 
ſame with Coxa and os Iſcbium and is 


bones called Oſſa innominata, and has a 
large cavity or hollow called Acetabulum 
Coxendicis, that receives the head of the 
thigh bone: The circumference of this 


led its ſupercilium. L. 


F. why] ſhineſs, ſeeming modeſty. 

CRAB {cnabba, Sax. krabbe, Dan.] 
a ſea ſhell-fiſh; alſo a wild apple. 

A CRAB Fiſh lin Hieroglyphicks) was 
uſed by the Egyptians, to fignify holy 
mytteries that were brought to light, 
becauſe it lives in holes under the 
rocks; and alſo it was the ſymbol of an 
unconſtant perſon, becauſe it does not 
always go in the ſame manner, but 
ſometimes forwards and ſometimes back 
wards. | 1825 See ; 

TobeCRAB, to be croſs-grained, ſour 
or ſurly. el a 

CRAB [with Shipꝛurighti] an engine 
with 3 claws for launching. of ſhips, or 
heaving them into the dock. | 

To CRAC'ELE {of craguer, F. of krac- 
cken, Dut.] to make a crackling noiſe. 

CRACEKT boiliug of Sugar [with Con- 
 feftzoners\ a boiling of ſugar to ſuch 2 


degree, thatif you dip the tip of your 
| „ - op WOgET 


the third and lower of the nameleſs 


hollow being tipped with a griftle cat- 
COY'NESS {not improbably of quoi,. 


TC VER” 


the ſiniſter angle, and from the arm on 
that ſide downwards, that from the arm 


an 


finger into cold water, and thruſt it into 
the boiling ſugar, and then immediate-- 
ly into to water again, rubbing the fu- 
gar off With the other fingers, it will 
break, making a crackling noiſe, - _ 
CRADLE [of a Lobjter | the belly. 
CRADLE Scythe with H:5bandmen}, a 
ſcythe with a wooden frame fixt to it 
for moving corn, and the better laying 
it in order. . 1 A 
CRAFT'INESS Icreſſt, Brit. cnzFt, 
Sax.\; cunningnels. _ 
CRAG'GEDNESS N [probably of 
CRAGGINESS KRraig, Bri. the 
top of a rock] fulneſs of crags. 
CRAMP {with Falconers] a diſeaſe 
happening to hawks in their ſoarage, it 
lies in their wings, and proceeds from 
cold. £ bh ; 
CRAMP [of crampe, Dan. the cramp) 


puzzling... 7 | ; 
—_ CRAMPONNEE' {in He- 
raldy] as a croſs Cramponnee 
ſo called, has a cramp at 
each end, or ſquare piece 
coming from it; that from 
the arm in chief towards 


in baſe towards the dexter ſide, and that 
from the dexter arm upwards, as in the 
eſcutchson. | 
CRANE kran, Teut. chæn, Sax.) 
a fowl with a long neck, bill and legs. 
A CRANE. {in Hieroglyphicks] repre- 
ſents democracy. It is ſaid of them, that 
when any of. their company fall upon 
one, as the mob are apt to do in nations, 
Gc. they will ſtrive to injure him, who 
has the unhappineſs to have an ill re- 
port, It is ſaid, that when cranes fly 
together, they repreſent, the Greek a; 
and from this their form of flight in 
company, Palamedes took the letter A. 
CRANE {in America] a fowl of an hi- 
deous form, having a bag under the 
neck, which will contain two gallons of 
water. | 
A CRANE {in MechanicksJa machine 
reſembling an elbow, excepting that it 
is in a ſquare form, projecting out of an 
axis Or ia. which by its rotation 
ſerves to raiſe or lower the piſtons of 
engines for raiſing water. ä 
CRANE-Szded [Sea term] a ſhip is 
faid to be crank- ſided when ſhe cannot 
bear her ſails, or can bear but a ſmall 
lail, for fear of being overſer. 
CRANE'NESS, briſkneſs, livelineſs. 
CRASH, a great goile ; alſo a quarel, 
a ſcuffle. Be NTT 3 
CRA'SIS Cin Phat macy] a convenient 
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compound; ſimple when one quality ex- 
ceeds the reft, as hot, cold, molſt, dry, &. 
CRAS'SITY { craſjitas, L. j fatneſs, 


thickneſs, groſsneſs. IL. 

| CRA'VINGNESS, an earneſt or eager 

defire after. * | . 

IO CRAWL, to creep along ſlowly. 

CRAZINESS [prob. of dene, Gr.] 

weakneſs, indiſpoſition of body or mind. 
. CRAY'ON, a ſmall pencil of any ſort 


dried, to be uſed for drawing and paint- 


ing in dry colours, either upon paper 


or parchment. „ e Tt 6 
To CREAM, to ſkim off cream. 
CREAM'Y [of cremor, L. ] having or 

full of cream. 


a riding maſter, or gentleman educated 
in an academy of horſemanſhip, with in- 
tent ro qualify himſelf for teaching the 
art of riding the horſe. | 

8 REA“! TABLE, capable of being crea- 
ted. 
CREATE ſereatus, L.] created, 
3 made, framed, form- 


CRE'BRITUDE (crebritudo, L. I fre- 
quency, oftenneſs. 7 


bableneſs, likelihood; alſo reputable- 


alſo reputable. 


of e ja Se. on the reputation 
of the honeffy and ſolvability of the per- 
ſon negociating ; alſo the courſe which 
papers ar bills, Sc. of commerce have 


in negociating the actions of a company 


as the Bank, South-Sea, &c. which is 
ſold at prices above par, or the ſtandard 
of their firſt appointment. N 
CREDIT ſin Ancient Writers} a right 
which lords had over their vaſlals, to 
oblige them to lend money for a certain 
time. | W ary 
Letters of CREDIT {in Commerce} are 
letters given by a merchant, &c. toſuch 
perſons as he can truſt to take money 
of his correſpondent. — 
CRE DITIVES, credentials. . - 
CREED (among Chriſtians] is a ſum-- 
mary of the principal articles of the 
chriſtian faith; of which 3 are allowed 


called the Apaſtlet Creed, which not- 


nerally ſuppoſed to have been compoſed 
long after their time; the Atbanaſian 


mixture of qualities, either ſimple or 


Creed, and the Nigene Creed, 


of colouring ſtuff made up in a paſte and 


CRE'AT [with Horſemen? an uſher to 


CREDIBLENESS (credibilire, F.] pro- 


neſs. . , 
_ CREDIT ABLE Ceroyable, F.)] true ; 
" CREDIT. (in Trait a mutual Join 


ſaid to riſe when they are received and 


by the canons of the church, v/z. that 


withſtanding it bears their names is ge- 
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re CREEK fprob. of fchrpger, Dt] 
s when 


= ren, 
DJ fignifying a notch or inter 

J D wa, 7 fed when any ho- 
SS nourable ordinary is drawn 
like the battlements on a wall to defend 
men from the enemies ſhot; that is 
the wall ariſing at ſmall intervals, ſo as 


to cover them, and lower ar thoſe in- 
tervals; and the uſe of it is taken from 


ſuch walls. either for having been the 


— 


* + 
= : 


firſt at mounting them, or the chiefeſt in 
defending them; as in the figure. 
To CREPTTATE \creprratum, L.] 
to make a noiſe often, to crack, 
CREP'IT US, a fart, L.] alſo a certain 
deity worſhipped by the Ezypreans un- 
der an obſcene figure, which is to be 
ſen in ſome curious collections of an- 


*CRES'CENT {in Heral- 
NI dry} is the half moon, with 
I the horns turned upwards, 
lt is uſed either as an ho- 
nourable bearing, or a dif- 

8 — ference to diſtinguiſn be- 
tween elder and younger families; this 
being aſſigned to the ſecond ſon, and to 


thoſe- that deſcend from him. See the 


Figure. | f 

CRESTS [in Heraldry} ſeem to take 
their name of Criſta, the comb or tuft 
onthe head of a cock, peacock, heath- 
cock, &c. and as theſe occupy the high- 
eft part of the heads of birds, ſodsc theſe 
cognizances. Creſts are ſeated upon the 


moſt eminent part of the helmet; but 


yet ſo that they admit an interpoſition 
of ſome eſcrol, wreath, chapeau, crown 
Se. Heralds fay, they were taken from 
great men and prime commanders in 
ormer times wearing on the top of 
their helmets the figures of animals or 
other things, as well to appear formi- 
dable to their enemies as to be known 
by their own ſoldiers, that they might 
ſtick to them in battle, and rally about 
them, if diſperſed. 

It appears that creſts were very anci-, 
ent, Alexander the Great wore a ram's 
head for his creft, and Fw/ius Ceſar a 
ſtar, and the Chriſtians in their firſt re- 
ligious wars were wont to wear a croſs 
darting forth rays, for their creft. 

Thoſe former creſts were made of ei- 
ther leather ſtiffened, or of pafte-board 


painted and varniſhed, to be proof a- 
and fometimes of thin 


| 


gainft rain; 


: 


| 
* 
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Thoſe creſts were taken for ſome 
particular cauſe vr motive, and accor- 
dingly they had ſome myſterious ſignifi- 


cation to expreſs ſome remarkable acti- 


on or other notable thing, appertaining 
to their family or country, as Fulius 
Cæſar's ſtar, to denote that he deſcended 
Neem TÄ 

Efquires who had no notable com- 
mand, were not permitted to wear ſuch 
creſts on their helmets; but a only fee] 


creſt, trom which hung down feathers 


or ſcrolls upon their armour. | 
CRET A CEOUS {cretaceus, L.] of or 
belonging to chalk. _ ' | 
on TO'SITY {cretofitas , L.] chalki- 
neſs. | 8 | 
'CREUX' [in Sculpture] a hollow ca- 
vity, out of which ſomething has been 
{Ccooped or digged. | | 
CRITIANCE {with Falconers] a line 
CRYANTS Fot fine ftrong even 
pack -thread faſtened to the leath of a 
hawk when he is firſt lured. F. 
CRICOARYT ZNOVDES {of xpirG- 
a ring, ap to drink, or 2ryra fort of 
cup to drink out of, and 4 form] 
certain muſcles which ariſe from the 
cartilage called Cricoidet, and are inſer 
ted into the Arytenoides, which while 
they draw ſideways and outwardly, the 
Rimula of the Larynx, is widened. - 
CRIM*INALNESS [of pcriminel, F. 
criminalis, L.] guiltineſs of a crime. 
þ CRIMINATION, a blaming or accu- 
1 3 8 ; a a 


ag. RL | 
 CRIMINA TORY [criminatorins, L.] 
full of acquſations or crimes, 
CRIMNOUDES 7 [with Phyſicians) 
CRIMNO DES ' F urine with thick 
ſediments at the bottom like bran, 
CRIMP'LING [probably g. crippling] 
as to go crimpling, z. e. as if the feet 
were tender. 9 
CRIMP, a dealer in coals, or an agent 
or factor for merchants or maſters of 
mmi ps who trade in coals or are concern- 
ed in the coalery. 1 | 
CRINATED [erinatus, L.] having 
long locks. e 8 
CRINFVGEROUS {crinizer, L.] wear- 
ing hair or long locks, © 
CRINO'NES [of erinis, L. hair] a fort 
of worms ſometimes found under the 
ſkin in children, refembling ſhort thick 
nawde , ; 
Imperfe&t CRI'SIS for the better [with 
Phyſicians] is a criſis which does not 
quite take away the diſeaſe, but enables 
the patient to bear it better.. 
Imperfe# CRISIS for the worſe [with 


Phyſicians) is when the diſeaſe becomes 
| more violent and dangerous. h 


| CRISPED 
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made friable ot brittle. 
_ CRISP'NESS, brittteneſs 
crumble or rel.. Ht; 
| * DE (cri ſpitudo, L.] curled 


CRI& TAT ED, {criftatus, L.] having 
a c | 

CRIS/T Z {with Phyſtcrans] excreſcen 
ces of fleſh growing about the funda- 
ag 3 of which are often chapt 
5 4 A 


CRUTHE {with Phyſicians) a little 

_ oblong puſn or ſwelling growing to the 

eye brows where the 2 are, ſo cal- 
led from its reſembling a barley=corn. 

CRUTHOMANCY lof n barley, 


. 


2 performed by conſidering the 
ou 
ſacrifice, and meal ſtrewed over the 
tims that were to be killed. 
CRIT'ICALLY (en critiguant, F. criti- 
co more, L.] like a critick; alſo in the 
very nick of time. heap 
CRIT'ICALNESS, an aptneſs to judge 
and cenſure mens actions, words or 
writings. - | | 
CROCODILE [of A, of up- 
1% faffron, and Jengy fearing, Gr. be- 
cauſe it abhors the ſmell and flower of 
fron} an Imphibious, cruel, voraci- 
ous animal, inſhape almoſt like a lizard, 
but much larger. It is found principally 
in the river Mie in Et. 
It is covered with very hard ſcales, 
which are not to be pierced without 
great difficulty; excepting under the 
belly, where the ſkin is tender. It has 
a wide throat with teeth ſharp and ſepa- 
rated, which enter one within another ; 
of theſe it has ſeveral rows. It is very 
low upon its feet and crawls almoſt up 
on the earth. It runs with great ſwift- 
neſs ; but does not eafily turn it ſelf. 
It lives a long time and is ſaid to grow 
continually till its death. There have 
been ſome of 15 or 18 cubits length. 
The crocodiles lay their eggs on the 
Found or in the ſand, near the water 
1 


vic · 


# 


and perrdae, Gr. divination} a kind of 


or matter of the cakes offered in | 


It is reported that the Ichneumon or 
Indian rat, which is about the bigneſs 
of a tame cat, breaks the crocociles eggs 
as often as it finds thera on ſhore. and 
that it will get into the belly of the cro- 
codile, while it is fleeping with its 
throat open, and by gnawing it's entrails 
will kill it. Latin 1 > ok FO 
Its ſight is very piercing when upon 
the land; but in the water it ſees but 
dimly. It is ſaid to ſpend the four Win- 
ter months under water, without eating 


any thing. ; | Wy 
5 15 paid divine honours 
to this animal, eſpecially the inha- 
bitants of Arſinoc and the neighbour- | 
hood of Thebes and the lake Meris, but 
the people of Teuryra and Elephants, 
Eill'd and eat them. 
The Egyptian worthipped God under 
the form of a crocodile; becauſe it is a 
creature which is ſaid: to be the only 
one without a tongue; and ſo. they 
imagined it hieroglyphically to repre- 
ſeat God, beholding all rhings both in 
| heaven and earth with a profound ſi- 


lence. FRO 
| The CROCODILE was worſhipped 
by the Egyptians, becauſe one of theſe 
Creatures is ſaid to have ſav'd Meuas, an 
ancient king of Egypt, from being wor. 
ried by his own dogs, which purſued 
him to the lake Maris, where a croco- 
dile took him on his back and carried 
him to the other ſide of the lake. Tho 
the crocodile ſeems to be one of the laſt . 
animals to whom mankind could be 
tempted to pay adoration, yet, that it 
might be done with ſafety, one of thoſe 
creatures was trained up to be tame and 
familiar, for the purpoſe ; and had his 
ears adorned with ftrings of jewels and 
gold, and his fore-feet with chains. He 
was fed with conſecrated proviſions at 
the publick charge; and when ſtrangers 
went to ſee him, they alſo carried him 
a preſent of a cake, dreſſed meat and 
wine, which was offered to him by the. 
prieſts, one opening his mouth and the 
other feeding him. When he died, his 
body was embalmed and buried'in a 
ſacred coffin at Arſinoe. ns Fs 
CROCODIEE, bearing on the bead the 
feat her of an Ibis [ Hierozlyphically} * 
ſented a ſlothful man; becauſe the bird 
{bis is ſaid to have a ſecret power on 
the crocodile, ſo that if the body of this 
ſerpent be ſtroaked with it, tho it be in 
its nature cruel and rapacious, it loſeth _ 
its former diſpoſitions, and becomes ex- 
treme ſlothful and idle for a time. 
CROCODILTTES (with Rhetoricians] 
a captious and ſophiſt ical kind of argu- 
N Cc menta- 
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r- de, their eggs are like gooſe eggs and 
ſometimes there are 60 of them. They 
rt cover them in the ſand that the heat of 
he the ſun may contribute to hatch them; 
ck when their bowels are taken out or they 
ire wounded they ſmell very agreeably. 
th There are ſeveral ways of taking 
ot them, ſometimes they are-caught with 
les Wil &<at hooks, baited with hogs fleſh, with 
which they are much delighted :.: Ar 
ih ther times they are taken in pits co- 
nes _ wich 3 and earth, into 
th ich when they fall they are not able 
TY | 
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mentation, ſo ordered as to; ſeduce the 
unwary, and draw them ſpeciouſly into | 
mars. to ko eee 

\ +  CROCODILINE fecrocodilinus,” L. of 
'_ _ *xpaxod eli», Gr.) like a crocodile; alſo 
2 ſophiſtical. e . . 


35 
3 CROCUS of Copper L in 


12 Chymic al Writers) is expreſ. 
5 ſed by this character. 
CROFT, a ſlip of ground adjoining to 
an houſe, which is called toft; ſo for- 
merly they uſed this ſaying of a very 
poor man, he had ne toft ne croft, i. e. 
he had neither houſe nor land. © 
CROISA'DE, a name given to a Chriſ- 
tian expedition againſt Ixſidelt, for con 
quering the Holy Land, becauſe thoſe 
that engaged in the expedition wore a 
croſs on their boſoms, and bore a croſs 
in their ſtandards. There were at ſe- 
veral times 8 croiſades, the firſt was 


cROcus Marris [in Cy. 
mical Writers) is expreſſed 
by theſe character s. 


* 1 * * 
=> * 


begun at the ſolicitation of the patriarch 


of Jeruſalem, in the year 1095; the 2d 
in 1144 under Lew:s VII; the 3d in 
1188 by Henry II. of Englana, and Philip 
Auguſtus of France ; the 4th in 1195 by 
78 Celeſiin III. and the emperor Henry 
VI.; the sth and 6th was publiſhed in 
I — 4 and 1213 by pope Innocent III; the 
7th was undertaken by St. Loui about 
the year 1245 ; and the laſt was in the 
year 1268. e | 
' CRO/ISIERS, a religious order, or a 
congregation of regular canons. 
 CROISFER > {of croix, F.] a ſhep- 
| CROIZIER © herd's crook, a ſymbol 
of paſtoral authority; being a ſtaff of 
gold or ws, crooked ar the top, car- 
ried before biſhops and abbots, and held 
in the hand when they give benedictions. 
- EROISSANTE' [ in Heraldry] as la 
croiæ croiſſante, F. is a croſs creſcented, 
7. e. having a creſcent or half- moon fixt 
at either end. 
CRO NEL 


CF is the iron at the end 
CRO NET 


of a tilting ſpear, ha- 
- CORONET I ving a ſocket for the 
end of the ſtaff to go into, and termina- 
ting in three points. N 
' CROOKEDNESS [of krork, a curl of 
the hair] bendingneſs. ek 
CROP-SICE, ſick at the ftomach. 
55 CROSS LET {in Feraldry 
as a Croſs Croſlet, is a croſs 
croſſed again at a ſmall dif- 
tance from each of the ends, 
as in the figure. | 
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is an ordinary compoſed of 
| lines, two of which are 
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CROsS8 (cru, L. ereix, F.] à gibbet 
on which the ancients uſed to hang their 

la ves and malefactors, who were either 
tied thereto with ropes, or nailed with 
nails; who having their bones broken 


to diſpatch them the ſooner, always 


A CROSS [with Herald] 


WH Lil 


perpendicular, and the o- 
ther two tranſverſe, that 
meet by couples in 4 right © 
angles, and contains one fifth of the 
ſhield, as in the figure. Croſſes are of 
Wohn Sire 247 cnty et 
To make. a CROSS in Corvets > {with 
To make a CROSS in Balot ades & Horſe. 
men] is to make a ſort of leap or air with 
one breath forwards and backwards, as 
in the figure of a croſs. | 
CROSS-TKEE yard ſin a Ship) isa 
yard ſtanding ſquare juſt under the miz. 
zen top, and is faſtened below to fit the 
mizzen-top-ſail® | „ 
CROUCH ING {of crocher, F.] bow- 
ing down, ſtooping. 7 | 
CROUPA'DES [with Horſemen} are 
leaps of a horſe that are higher than 
corvets, which keep the fore and hind- 
quarters of a horſe in an equal height, 
ſo that he truſſes his hind legs under his 
yerking or ſhewing his 
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belly wi thout 
ſnoos. 

To gain the CROUPE [in Horſemanſhip] 
is one horſeman's making a demi-tour 
upon another, in order to take him 
upon the croup. : 

Without flipping the CROUP [in Horſe- 
manſhip] a term which ſignifies without 
as en." „ without letting the croup 
go our of the volte or the tread of the 
gallop. | | 
A CROW ſcpape, Saæ. ] a bird well 
known. | ren 

A CROW apt. > atm repreſents 
a ſoothſayer, becauſe it is dedicated to 
Apollo the god of ſoothſaying and pro- 
phecy. hen crows are put together 
they fignify diſcord and war. : 

CROW-NET, a net to catch wild 
fowl in. „ 

Two CRO WS [ Hieroglyphically} being 
put together, ſigniſied diſcord and war, 
and were generally accounted unhappy 
birds, and the foretellers of misfortunes. 
This bird was dedicated to Apollo, the 
god of prophecy and ſoothſay ing, and ſo 
it was the ſymbol of a ſoothſayer, and 
as ſome ſay in later times of an impo- 
ftor ; becauſe thoſe that pretend to fore 
tel future events by ſuch means, mult 


; 


| 


| play the impoſtor, FE 


CROWNS 


2 nn 
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CROWNS Jin Heraldry] horns were 
the original of crowns, the ancients, 
both Feu and Gentiles, look'd upon 
horns as a token of ſupreme power, and 
we lind in the ſacred ſcripture the horn 
mentioned as a token of royal dignity, 
and the Hebrew word /n, ſigni fied both 
a horn and a crown.” . 

The more ancient knights and warri 
ers wore horns for their creſts ; but in 
proceſs. of time, the horns being made 
to repreſent cuckolds, great men left 
them off, and wore crowns: inftead of 
them. TITS 

The moſt: ancient kings wore only 
wreaths of white and purple iathe form 
of Turkiſh:\turbants,: as the token of re 
gality, or elle circles of gold with points 
riſing from them, like ſome of our pre- 
ſent coronets, The firft Roman empe- 
rors wore no other than. crowns and 
garlands of laurel, which betokened 
victory, becauſe: the people of Rome ab- 
horred all ſigns of regality. Domitian 
was the firſt that wore a creſt of gold, 
and that as pretending to be a god We 
are told by Aurelius Victor that the em- 
peror Aurelian made himſelf an imperial 
crown, adorned with jewels of great 
value, and was followed therein by all 
his ſucceſſors. ach $487 
At this time there are not only crowns 

So... for kings or emperors; 
but coronets for prin- 
ces, dukes, marquiſſes, 
y 2arls. viſcounts, ba- 
rons, which ſee under 
their proper articles; 
the Engliſh crown is in 

| the form repreſented 
in the eſcutcheon. 1 

The Engliſh CROWN is adorn'd with 
4 croſſes, in the manner of thoſe ot 
Mata, between which are Flower-de - 
lis's, It is cover'd with 4 diadems, 
which meet at a little globe ſupporting a 
croſs, JEET : 7 

Papal CROWN is compoſed of a TI. 
ara, and a triple crown encompaſſing the 
Tiara, having 2 pendants like the mi- 
tres of biſhops. Theſe three-crowns 
repreſent the pretended triple capacity 
of the pope, viz. as high prieſt, ſu- 
preme judge and ſole legiſlator of the | 
Chriſtians. ak HI . 

Imperial CROWN, is a Bonnet or T. 
era with a ſemi circle of gold, ſupport- 
Ing a globe with a vroſs at top 

The French CROW is a circle of 8 
F'ower-de=lir's, encompaſs d with 6 dia 
dems, bearing at top a double Flower- 
de lis, which is the creſt o. France. 


ſuch bulk, figure, coheſion, mobility or 


large indented leaves, covered with dia 
| dems bordering on a globe ſurmounted 
Wah.acro8... on tr rr: 
CROWN {in a Figurative Senſe} fig- 
nifies-kingdom, empire or-dominion,” 
CROWN Thift/e.\ with, Boranifis ] a 
plant called Frier's Crown-thiftle. 
Rattared CRN one which has 


Pointed 12 points. 

Pearled © Doerowns with 
 Flowered \ CROWNS > pearls or 
. Parſley, &c. leaves 


ſmallage, Ge. oo ns we oy 

CROW Ng (with Geometricians ] 4 | 
plane included between two parallel or - 
excentrick perimeters of circles thar 
are unequal, generated by the motion 
of ſome part of a right line round a 
centre, the moying part not being con- 
tiguous to the centre. 7 
 CROWN'D-{in Horſemanſhip) a horſe 
is ſaid to be crown'd, when he is ſo 
hurt or wounded in the knee by a fall or 
any other accident, that the hair ſheds 
and falls off without, growing again. 
CROWN ING | with Architects] any 
thing that terminates or finiſhes a dec 3- 
ration of architecture; as a corniſh, a 
pediment, acroteria, Sc. e 

CROWNS of Colours [with Meteoro - 
logifis | certain coloured rings which ap- 
pear like Halo's but of the colours of 
the rainbow, and at a leſs diſtance than 
the common Halo about the bodies of 
the ſun and moon. ON 
CRU'CIAL Inciſion [with Chirurgeons} 
an inciſion or cut in ſome fleſhy parts 
in the form of a croſs. 

CRIT7CIBLE [in Chymr- : 
cal Mit.] is expreſs'd by. W | 
theſe characters. 1 

CRUCVGEROUS {cruczzer, L.] bear- 
ing a croſs. 5 4 
CRUDE {crudas, L.] that has not had 
the degree of coction, . e. heat requi- 
ſite to prepare it for-eating or ſome 
other purpoſe. 5 5 
CRU DE Humour, [with Phxſi. ] are ſuch 
humours as want that preparation and 
elaboration. which they ordinarily re- 
ceive from digeſtion. I Ars 

CRUDELUITY | cradelrras, I.. ] cruelty, 

_ CRUDE'NESS | cruditè, F. cruditas, 
III 8 3 

CRU DITT (with Pby/:cians] may bs 
detined to be that eſtate of a diſeaſe, 
in which the morbifick matter is of 
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inactivity, which create or increaſe the .' 
diſeaſe. _ 8 75 1 1 
CRU ELNESS { crudelitat, L. ernannt, 


The Spaniſp CROWN is adorn d with 
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F. barbarouſneſs, fierceneſs, hard heart 
1 S endneßß, 
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Lr ui uſuge, 'rigour , ynmerriful 


temper. 
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_*- CRUSTA'CEOUS Shells, are 


- CRUM 'BLINGNESS [of acchumian, 
Fax.] aptneſs to crumblee 
CRUM MT . cnuma, Sax.) ſoft as 
bread; alſo full of crumbs. 9 
CRUMLED {of cnump, Sax.] full 
of crumples or creaſes. 
_ CRTISE {cruche, F. krus, Du.] a phial 
for oil or vinegar, five 


._ CRUSTA'CEOUS Shell-fiſher, are | 
fiſhes covered with ſhells, which are 


made up of ſeveral joints, ſuch as lob- 
ners, crabs, cray-fiſh, eg. © 
gene 


rally ſofter than teftaceous ones, which 
are intirely of one piece, and are much 
harder, thicker and ſtronger than cruſ- 
taceous ones, as ſcallops, oyfters, coc- 
kles, Sc. 8 „„ 

_ CRUSTA'CEOUSNESS [crufta, L. a 
ſhell.] hardneſs, like or being covered 


+ With a ſhell, as ſhell-fiſh. 1 
CRIUST'INESS [of crouteux, F. cruſto. 


ſur, L. I hardneſs of bread; alſo pertiſh- 
neſs of temper. Ne 
CRI de Guerre, a general cry through. 
out an army, upon its approach to bat- 
tle, with which the aſſailants animate 
their friends, and endeavour to diſcou- 
rage their enemies; the true cry of 
war was Originally no other than con- 
fuſed ſhouts made by the ſoldiers to 
expreſs their alacrity and readineſs to 


engage. 3 
When the Chriſtian religion pre- 


vail'd, the European nations having 


choſen a tutelar Saint, made him their 


ery of war, thus the Engliſh anciently 


us'd to call upon St. George as their pa- 
tron Saint, this being now look'd upon 
as ſuperſtitious, it is at preſent reduced 
only to Huzza's. The Cry of France is 


© Monjoye St. Denys, or as others ſay Moult 


Foze St. Denys, he being choſen for the 
patron ſaint of France, which was firſt 
taken up by Clovis the firſt Chriſtian 
king of France. The cry of the Spani- 
ards is Santiago, i. e. St. Fames the pa- 
tron ſaint of Spam. This Cry de Guerre 
is not only uſed at the firſt engaging 
of armies; but when they have been 


broken and diſperſed, in order to their | 


knowing where the remains of their 


party are in order to their rallying 


again. | 
| SCRYPHAGENITUS [xpupd Or xpupea- 
yer”, Gr. ſecretly born] was a god 

ia, whom they ac- 
counted immortal. Herodotus relates, 
that the Thebans were the enly people | 
in all Egyt that refuſed to admit the 


extravagant ſuperſtitions of other * 


* 


[_.- CRYP'TICK \crypricur, L. 


CR 
ties, and that they would never give 
divine honeur to mortal gods. ft ig 
probable, that this ſingula rity might 
proceed from ſome impreſſions the I, 
raelites had left among them. For the 
city of Thebes was next neighbour to 
the land of Goſhen. 
; of xpur11- 
nag, Gr.] hidden, ſecret, hid aer 
„ 
_ CRYS'TAL [in Chymical Writings) is 
expreſſed by this character, v. 
CRYSTAL mineral, is ſalt-petre pre. 
pared with. ſulphur, the ſalt-petre be- 
ing put in a crucible and ſet in a fur- 
nace, and when it is in fuſion, a ſmall 
quantity of flour of ſulphur is added 
at ſeveral times, the quantity of two 
drams of ſulphur to eight ounces of ſalt 


petre. 

CRYSTAL'LOMANCY {of a0 - 
and ,ayrita, Gr. ] a ſort of divination or 
foretelling future events by means of a 
mirror or looking-glaſs. 


is a ſolution of copper in ſpirit of nitre, 
evaporated and cryſtallized to gain the 
ſalt; thoſe cryſtals are uſed as cauſticks, 
but will diſſolve if expoſed to the air. 
© CRYSTALS of Venus with Chymiſts] 
common verdegreaſe diſſolved in diſtil- 
led vinegar, and ſet in a cool place to 
cryſtallize. 

. CRYSTALS of Allum, is allum puri- 
fied and reduced into cryſtals in the ſame 
manner as tartar ; the cryftals are qua- 
drangular and brilliant like diamonds. 

CRYSTALS of Tartar, is tartar pu- 
rified and diſſolved, and again coagula- 
ted in form of cryſtals, To do this, 
they boil the tartar in water, - ſkim it 
and ftrain it, and when it is cool, little, 
white, ſhining cryſtals are formed at the 
edges, and alſo a pellicle or cream 
ſwimming at the top. 5 

CRISTALS of Tartar chalybeated, is 

when the tartar is impregnated with 
the moſt diſſoluble parts of iron. | 

CRYSTALS of Tartar emetick; iswhen 
it is charged with-the ſulphureous parts 
of antimony to make it vomitive. | 

CRYSTALS of Mars, is iron reduced 


in the figure, 


into ſalts by an acid liquor. 1 

CU'BA {among the Romans] a deity 
ſuppos'd to rock infants in their cradles. 
CU'BATORY |cubatorinm, L.] a dor- 


—_— rang nas 
BE, is a-figure pre- | 
hended under fix equal fides, 3 


each being a geometrical 
ſquare, the ſaws as a die, as 


CRIS'TALS of Copper {with Chymiſtr] 


r os Ot 


yo ww 


CUBE Square [fn Geometry) is the bi- 
quadrate or 4th power, which is produ- 
ced by the root or ſide being thrice 
multiplied into itſelf; thus taking 3 for 
the ſide, 9 is the ſquare, 27 the cube- 
fquare or biquadrate. e 

- CU'BIC. Lx, Gr.] of or pertain- 
ing to or having the figure of a cube. 

CU BUS CU Bl, the gth power, or a 
number raultiplied 8 times into itſelf. | 

CUCUR'BITA 2 a cupping-glafs 

CUCURBIT'ULA 5 or hollow veſſel 
made of tin, Sc. uſed commonly in ba 
gnio's, they apply it to the body either 
with or without ſcarification, to divert 
or drive the blood into ſome other 
part; or if it be corrupt, to evacuate 
it or let it out. . | | 

CUCUR53ITA cæca 5 a cupping 

CUCURBITA ventoſa F veſſel uſed: 
without ſcarification, and is commonly 


- 


applied or ſer on to the moſt fleſhy 
arts, where — is m danger * hurt - 
ng the large veſſels and nerves, L. 

3 _ CUCUR'BIT [in Chy- 


| mical Writings] is ex- PO 
- preſſed by theſe charac- 
| | ters. N 


miſti]j a veſſel of glaſs, Sc. for 
diſtillations and rectifications, 
uſually by them called a body, 
in this form. | 

CUURBITA'CEO US Planty, ſuch as 

reſemble a gourd.  _ 
CUD=WEED D {with Botanzis] a 
CUD-WORT F plant whoſe leaves 


are made uſe of inſtead of cotton, and | 5 


thence it is called cotton weed. 5 
CUL DE LAMP [Architecture] ſeve- 


ral decorations in maſonry, Sc. in| PO 
vaults and cielings to finiſh the bottom | 


of works, and ſomewhat wreathed in | wr 
| rim 


the manner of a teftudo. . F. 
CUL DE FOUR {Maſonry} a ſort of 
low ſpherical vault like an oven. F. 


CUL DE FOUR of a Niche: (Maſonry) | 


the arched vault of a niche on a plan 
that is circular. $2 
CULDEE'S, a ſect of religious people, 
anciently in Scone in Scotland, Sc. ſo 
called & colendo Deum, i. e. from their 
worſhipping God. ORE 
CU'LINARY Fire [according to Boor - 
bave] a portion of pure elementary or 
ſolar fire, attracted by the oily or ſulphu- 
reous parts of the fuel, with ſuch velo- 
city that it moves the ſame, agitates 
and whirls them violently about, and 
by degrees breaks and attenuates them, 
renders them volatile, and diſperſes 
them into ai. | 


CUL LENDER. . See Colander, 


' CUULIAGEy a cuſtom of the loyds. 
CUULAGE © lying the firſt night 
with their vaſſal's brides. F * 


CULMIF'EROUS [ of culmer andferoy, 


L.] bearing ftems and ftalks. 1 8 
CUL'MINANT { culmizans, L.] riſing 
up to the top or height, culminating. 
CULMINA”TION, an aſcending or 
coming to the op. | ae 
CUUPABLENESS 2 {culpabiliras, L. 
CULPABIUITY $ blame worthi- 
neſs, 7 e,, 
: _ LO OO a blaming, a finding 
fault. L. „ #þ 
_ CUL'VENAGE, faint-heartednefs;. 
turning tail to run away: 5 


CUL'VERIN [couleuvrixe, F. of cols- 
| ber, L. a ſnake] a piece of ordnance of 


ſeveral ſizes, 
CULVERIN . of the leaſt ſize (with 
Gunners) a piece of ordnance of 5 inches. 
diameter at the bore, weight aboue 
4000 pound, carries a ball of 4 inches 


3 quarters diameter, and 14 pound - 


weight, and requires a charge of 10 
und of powder. 50 
CULVERIN Ordinary {with 3 
is a larger gun of about 5000 pound 


CUCUR'BITE {with Chy- { weight, is 5 inches 1 quarter diameter. 


at the bore, carries a ball of 17 pound 
5 ounces weight, and 5 inches diameter 
and requires a charge of 11 pound 
ounces, of powder. | 
CULVERIN Extraordinary 
, a large piece of ordnance in 


— 


length about 13 foot, weighing 80 


pound, the diameter at the bore bein 


inches I quarter diameter, and2o pound 
weight, and requires a charge of 12 
unds and a half of powder. : 
CUL'VER-TAILING { with Si- 
his] is the faſtening or letting one 
r into another, ſo that they can 
not ſlip out, as the carlings into the 
beams of a ſhip. 5 bog.” 
CUM'BRANCES, incumbrances. .. 


CUMWBROUS, cumberſom. Milton. 


CUM'BERSOMNESS prob. of cums 
lus, L. an heap or kummern, Teut. ] un 
weildineſs. ; 


CUMIN [xUumu, Gr.] an herb like 


fennel, but leis; the ſeed of which is 
good in colicks, Sc. Jap #6 

CUNCTTPOTENT { cundFipotens, L. 
all powerful. | | | 


 CUNCTI TENENT [(cunditenens, LI 


holding or poſſeſſing all things. 
CU'NEA ED {cuncatus, L. I made in 
form of a wedge. 3 
-CUN'NING I [Sea Term] directing, 
CON DING & as the cunning of a. 
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inches and a half, carries a ſhot of 5 © 
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ip is the directing the'perſbn at helm how to manage flocks of ſheep, and t 
EW—I— ² HT | tame and Wesch Rec of other te, 
. CUN'NINGNESS I cunntngnerTe, | to gather honey, to live in ſocieties to 
Sar j craftine(s, Sc. 5 hunt, caſt darts, uſe ſwords, targets and 
CU'PID [crp7ido, L.] the fabulous god | helmets,” of which they were ſaid to be 
of love; painters, Sc. repreſent him | the inventoss. 
like a boy naked, and having wings, | To theſe Curetes, Rhea is ſaid to have 
carrying a quiver on his ſhoulder, and | committed the care of Jupiter, to 
Holding a torch in one hand, and a bow | preſerve him from” his father Saturn 
with darts in the other, to give deſpe- | and they by dancing in armour and 
rate wounds to the hearts of lovers; | claſhing their weapons to the ſound of 
but with a veil caft over his eyes to in | pipes, drums and cymbals, made ſuch | 
timate that love is blind. Ja a noiſe as drowned the cry of this in- | 
As there were two Yenus's, ſo there | fant god. | Fray 
were two Cypidi, the firſt named EROS, CU*RIOUSNESS (curioſitas, L.] over. 
the ſon of Jupiter and Venut, the encou- | Much care; a paſſion of deſire of ſecing g 
xager of a celeſtial love, which imprints | or knowing; alſo delicateneſs or nice- j 
that ſpirit in nature itſelf, from whence | neſs; a rarity or curious thing. c 
ariſes the harmony of the elements, and |  CUR'RENTNESS [of current, L.] cur- 0 
the copulation of animals: The other | rency, having a free courſe. \ 
Cepid was named ANTEROS, the ſon off CURRENTS {with Navigators] are a 
Fenus and Mars, a vulgar deity, whoſe | impetuous motions of the waters, which , 
| t 
li 
ſi 


followers are drunkenneſs, ſorrow and | in certain latitudes run and fer on par- 
contention: He is likewiſe the deity | ticular points of the compaſs: And uſy- 
that revenges lighted love. ally their force is conformable to the 

© of them repreſented | courſe of the moon, fo as to be more 


They are. bot | A 
as boys, naked, winged and blinded, | rapid or ſtrong when the is at the te 
arm'd with a bow, arrows and a torch: change or full, and the weaker when W 
They have two darts of different na- ſhe is in the wane. : ” 


ttures, one golden which procures love, CUR'RIERS were in 1 w 
and the other leaden which cauſes ha- | corporated anno 1438, 8 as 

Ser” in the 12th of K. Hen- 8. \ of 
roſes, holding a roſe in one hand anda a armorial enſigns; ſa- . 
dolphin in the other: Sometimes ſtand. 6%, a croſs engrail'd | 

ing cloſe by fortune; ſometimes be. or between 4 pair of 

teen Hercule and Mercury, to intimate ſhares in ſaltire argent. 
attended on by eloquence and valour. hands holding a ſhave, the ſupporters 
"CU'PULO {in Architecture pan arched | a buck or and a goat argent. The motto, 
room or turret, ſtanding on the very | Spes naſtra Deuf. : | 
top of a dome or great building in form Their hall is ſituate near the Veſi- 


« Cupid is alſo painted crown'd with | 7y I. and bear for their 
fes, | 
Dy 
that love is moſt prevalent when it is The creft 2 arms, the 
either of a circle or polygon; other- end of London- wall. f 


wiſe called a lanthorn. | |  CURRIsSH of kirren, Teut. ro grin} 
” CU RABLENESS [of curare, L. to | cur-like, doggiſh, churliſn, ſurly, ill-na- 
heal and neſs] capableneſs of cure. |} tured, | mY, 


Iv grve a leap upon the CURB with CURfRISHNESS {probably of Car, a 
Horſemen] is in a leap firſt to ſhorten | mon ril-doz) doggiſhneſs, ſnarling. 
the curb by laying one of the mails or CUR'/SEDNESS [of cunye, Sax. ] the 
8 like joints of the chain over the reſt | being deſerving ofa curſe, vileneſs, &c. 
ACURB [with Farriers] is a hard CUR'SOR, a little braſs ruler, repre- 
and callous tumour running on the in | ſenting the horizon; a ruler or label. 
fide of a horſe's hoof, i. . on that part L. W . 
af the hoof that is oppoſite to the leg off CUR'SORINESS (of curſorius, L.] 
the ſame ſide. IIlhaſtineſs, running overglightly. - 
'CURE (with Falconers). a remedy | CUR"TATE Diſtance \ with Aftrono- 
which they give their hawks in form of | mers] is the diſtance of a planet! place 
little balls or pellets of hemp, cotton | from the ſun + + uced to the ecliprick. 
or feathers, to imbibe or drink up | CUR'iESY ef Eueland. SceCourteſy. 
their phleg n. „ I .  CURTLASS' TVO 4: ourtratied or curt 
'CURE'TES, are ſaid to be d-ſcended | axe] a ſhort ſword, a kind of hanger. 
of the Dayli, who were priefts of the | Rectiſication of a CURVE, is the find - 


goddeſs FV. ſta. They firſt taught men ing of a right line equal to a curve. 
- Er i | Th | Quadrat urt 


ww 1 OO 1 


- Quadrarurs of 4 CURVE, is he gd 
ing dut of the area or ſpace included by 
a curve; or the alli ing of a quadran- 
gle equal to a curvilineal ſpace.” , 


© Family of CURVES, an aſſemblage or 


collection of ſeveral curves of different 
kinds, all which are defined by the 
fame equation of an indetermigate de- 
gree; but 'differently according to the 
divetfity of their kind! 
CUSPIDATED Hyperbola I with 
Mat h.] a kind of Hyperbolay whoſe 2 
parts concur and terminate in the an 
gle of eontact. ee eee 
CUSTOM, was firſt paid in England 


in the reigh of Heury VI. when the par- 


liament ſettled a duty in the vear 1425 


of 124: in the pound upon all merchan- | 


dizes imported or exported, this cuſtom 
was 'ſetrled but for 3 years, and in the 
act was à proviſo, that the king ſhould 
not make a grant to any perſon, nor 
that it ſhould” be any preſident for the 
like to be done; but yer all the kings 
ſince his time have had it for life. 

Ceneral CUSTOM | in Law) is a cuſ- 
tom which is allowed throughout the 
whole kingdom of Exzland. | 


Particular CUSTOM {in Law) is that 
which belongs to this or that particular 


as gabel kind to Kent, or ſuch. as that 
of a lordſhip, city or town. 
CUSTOM (with Tradeſmen} the 
practiſe or buſineſs of a ſhop. | 
CUS'TOMABLENESS 2 [of colt ume 
 CUS TOMARINESS - 5 .] euſto- 
marineſs, lia blenefs to pay cuſtom 
To CUT the round 7 [in Horſeman- 
To CUT the Vote & ſhip] is to 
change the hand, when a horſe works 


upon volts of one tread; ib that divi- 


ding the volte in two, he turns and parts 
upon a right line to recommence ano- 
ther Chee AS TITOS 11tH Gur ot 
CUT and LONG-TAIL. all together 
univ nr; 0 PETR 8 
| OEM [acutus, L.] ſharp, quick-wit- 
ted. Wo EE bis 
CUTIS in Anatomy] the inner ſkin, 
which lies under the cuticle or ſcarf 
ſkin, is thickiſn, alſo full of pores, Ic 


conſiſts of ſeveral filament of the veins, | 


arteries, nerves. and fibres, interwoven 
one with another and full of glandules, 
Iymphedufts, , nn nt ED 
CUTTING {with | Painters} is the 
laying one ftrong lively colour on ano- 
ther without any ſnhade or ſoftening. 
CUTTING (with Horſemen] is when 
the feet of a horſe interfere; or when 


he beats off the ſkin of thepaftern joint | $ 


of one foot with another. 


CUTTLE Fiſh, a ſea fim, which 


E * 


throwing out à black juice like in, lies 
Ihid in 17 water in that obſcurity, and 
ſo eſcapes the ſiſn er. 
„CU LEERSwereſirtſt 24 
incorporated Auna a3 
by He nry VI. confirmd . 
by ſeveral of our kings 
ſince, and hy K Jame 6, 
1 Their arms are G ese 
6s. daggers in 3 ſaltire-| -- 
or oſſèes agent, handled 
and hilted or pointing ooo, 
towards -thechief Thjñũqge © 
ſupporters 2 elephants argent, tho creſt 
a third, with a caſtle on his back or. 
, Their hall is on the ſouth ſide of Cloke 
CUZ, a name or title among Printer. 
ren to one who ſubmits to the per- 
ormance of ſome jocular ceremoniesz 
after which, and a drinking bout, he is 
entitled to ſome peculiar” privileges in 
the chapel or printing-houſ e. 
CYBE'LE laccording to the Pagan 
Theology) was the wife of Saturn. She 
was alſo called Dyndimene, B. reqyuthia 
and the grand mother; not only becauſe 
ſne was the mother of the gods, but be- 
cauſe ſhe was the goddeſs of the earth. 
And for that reaſon. the Zatins called her 
Ops and the 
called Yefta.- She is ſometimes taken for 
fire, and ſometimes for the earth." 
She was alſo called ria Dea, becauſe 
ſhe was born in Syria. „ 
She was repreſented with towers on 
her head, ſitting in a chariot drawn by li 
ons and a great number of trees and ani- 
mals round about her. Her folemn feſ- 
tivals were called Me galeſia, and were 
held every fourth month. Her priefts 
were called Galantes or Galli, and the 
chief of them Archtzallus becauſe they 
were choſen out of Gallo Grecie; à pro 
vince of Aſia Minor, joining to Phrygta'; 
they were alſo called Corybaxter;and in 
their celebration of her rites acted the 
part of madmen with their drums, trum- 
sand ſuch other inſtruments, fingings, 
owlings, cutting themſelves deſperate- 
ly and all that they met. Ge EI 
Thoſe Gault that had planted them- 
ſelves in Phryz1a, in theſe Magaleſia raiſ- 
ed themſelves to ſuch a pitch of fury by 
the forementioned inftruments, Sc. that 
they became really mad, and in wan- 
tonneſs often, wounded. one another 
with (words and other weapons, and at 


* 


oddels. . —— 


Cohele: was the daughter of Mense, 2 
5 5 , | { ; N 


wounds in ſome. river dedicated to this 


reeks Rhea, ſhe was alſs . 


the conflufion waſhed their bodies and 


ſient ambaſſadors to Artalus king of 
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mmother, was thrown into à wood to be 
devoured by the wild beaſts. But being 
: happily found by a ſhepherd, he brought 
Hier home, and bred her up as his own. 
She was extraordinary beautiful, and 
a3 ſhe grew to years of underſtanding 
became very famous for her ſkill in 
muſick, and curing the diſeaſes of in- 
fants; ſo that the king acknowledged 
Her for his daughter, and 
d W e her quality. 
She afterwards fell in love with a 
- - Foung man named Atyr; but he not ob- 
taining liberty to marry her, ſhe was 
got with child by him, for which My 
was condemned to die, which cauſed 
her to run mad for grief, and leaving 
her father's court, ſhe run up and down 
che country with à pipe and drum in 
Her hand. | „„ og} 
After her death the Phrygians, being 
afflitted with ſcarcity of corn and divers 
diſeaſes, upon conſulting the oracle, 
they were adviſed to worſhip Cybele, as 
a goddeſs, in order to get themſelves | 
Extricated out of thoſe calamities. 
The Romans had no great knowledge 
of this goddeſs till Hannba! with his ar- 
my was in the bowels of Italy, and the 
ſenate of Rome being terrified with feve- 
ral prodigious accidents that happened at 
. that time, they ſent to conſult the books 
of the Siby/s, and being informed that 
the Carthaginians Kerns th expelled ta- 
ty, if the Mater Idea came to Rome, they 


e to intreat him to ſend them 
the ſtatue of this goddeſs, which 
was in the town Peſſinunte. It being 
brought to Rome, all the dames in the 
city went out to meet and welcome it as 
far as the mouth of the Tiber; and the 
| —4 year they erected a temple for 


r | 
The pine-tree and the box were con- 
Fecrated to this . 
CY'CLOID {in Geometry] is a curve 
as BCD deſcribed by the point a in the 
periphery of a circle, while the circle 
rolls 3 right line ; as BD from the 
point B where the curve begins, to the 
point D where it ends: this is alſo cal- 
led a trochloid. et en 
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; Sicily, men of a gigamick ue, as 2 
| peared by bones found-in ſeveral tombs; 


they were very ſavage, and frequented 
chiefly the neighbourhood of mount 
tua, whence the poets took occaſion 
to repreſent. them as Pulcan's workmen, 
whom he employed to make thunder- 
bolts for Jupiter. Chin Tf 4% „„ 

. CY'CLUS,. -, Gra circle or 
round; a cycle, as of the ſun, moon, 


Cr Ns, a ſwan.,. The poets tell 
ys, that Jupiter lov'd:Nemeſir under that 
form (for the turned herſelf into all 
forms that ſhe. might preſerve her vir- 
ginity) and laſt of all into the form of 
a wan. Whereupon Fupiter took up- 
on him the form of this bird, and flew 
to Rhammis in Attica, and there trod 
Nemeſis... She laid an egg, from whence 
ced, as, the poet re- 
lates, Moreover Fupiter, becauſe he did 
not put off the form of the ſwan, bur 
flew back to heaven under that form, 
made the form of a ſwag among the 
ftars, that he had aſſumed when he 


flew. . 
CTLINDER Cwitfi Surgeons &c.] a 
roll of plaiſter, - 2 2 
CILINDRICALNEsS {of cylindre, F. 
cylindrus, L. ot zvxird@>, Gr. ] the being 
of a cylindrical form. 1 5 
CYLINDRO-METRIC Scale, an in- 
ſtrument for meaſuring of cylindrical 
dimenſions. „ 
CYLIN'DRUS (wich FPhyſiciant] 2 
plaiſter made oblong, which ſome phy- 
ficians call Migdalto. . 
CYMA'TIUM (νννν⁰νν, Gr.] à little 
Wave. CONES 8 
CYMATIUM. {with . Architects] 2 
member or moulding of the. cornice, 
whoſe profile is waved, i. e. concave at 
the top and convex at the bottom. 
Doric CYMATIUM (Arebitecture] is 
a cavetto, or a cavity leſs than a ſemi- 
Jn, havine its projecture ſubduple its 
eight. 5 | 
Lesbian CYMATIUM, is a concavo- 
convex member, having its projecture 
ſubduple iił 88 I TSS 
Tuſcan CYMATIUM, conſiſts of an 
ovolo or quarter round. | 
CINAN CHE xurdy yn, of al à dog, 
and 25% pain Er. ] a ee or quin- 
ſey, an inllammation of the inner muſ- 
cles of the throat, attended with a diffi- 
culty of breathing and continual fever 3 
a diſeaſe that dogs are frequently trou 
CYN'ICALNESS {of cynigue, F. cynicu. 
L. of xuycg, Gr. a dog] churliſmneſs, 


round eye, Er. ] the ht inhabitants * 


* — 


ſition to the ſun. 
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A CYNOCE/PHALUS [ Hteroglyphical- 
y] was by the ancient Egyptians uſed to 
repreſent the; moon, and ſignifyed the 
different motions of that planet by the 
different motions of that animal. To 
ſignify the rifing and increaſe of the 
moon, they painted it ſtanding upright 
upon his hindermoſt feet, and to ſhew 
the decreaſe, it was repreſented lying 
upon its back as if dead And Natura- 
liſis have made this obſervation, that 
apes do ſympathize with the moon, and 
on this account ſome of them were 
nouriſhed; by the learned Egypriians, in 
order to diſcover more eaſily and fuly 
the myſteries relating to the moon at the 
time of its conjunction with and oppo- 

A CYNOCEPHALUS riding upon 'a 
fiſh-in a river, did hieroglyphically re- 
preſent a prieſt or a man whole office 
obliged him to attendance on the ſer- 
vice of the gods. The Egyptian prieſts 
abſtained from eating all kinds of fiſh, 


and thence ſome are of opinion that 


this hieroglyphick intimated abſtinence, 
which is therefore recommended to 
prieſts, Sc. but others rather that the 
river is à ſymbol of the ſoul and plea- 
lures of the body, which ought to be 
oppoſed. and overcome by thoſe who 
would offer acceptable ſacrifice to Al- 
mighty God, and be worthy of that di- 
vine office of the prieſthood. e 
CY'PHONISM, 'a ſort of torture or 
puniſhment uſed by the ancients, which 
ſome ſuppoſe to be the ſmearing the bo- 
dy over with honey, and expoſing the 
perſon bound to flies, waſps, Sc. 
CY'PRESS [cprefſer, L. zurtaplo7 Ons. 
Gr. ) a tree which the ancients account- 
ing an emblem of death, uſed to adorn 
their ſepulchres with 1t. WIE ee 
CYPRESS [fo called from the iſlands 
of Cyprus, from whence they were firſt 
brought] a ſort of ſtuff, partly ſilk, and 
partly hair, with which formerly hoods 
ar other veſtments for women were 
made. | Fee 
CY'PRUS: [with Botanifs} a ſhrub or 
buſh much like privet with the flowers 
of which the inhabitants of the iſle of 
Cyprus uſed to make ſweet- oil; alſo the 
drug called camphire. . |} 
CYRENVACT {from Ariſtippur of Cy 
rene] a ſect of philoſophers who held 
that man was born for pleaſures, and 
that virtue was only ſo far laudable as 
it conduced thereto. Jes ; 
CYS'TICA (with Phyſicians} medi- 
ines good for diſeaſes in the bladder. | 
CTS TICK [zu54s, Gr.] a bladder, eſ- 
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| = CYSTS bee; Gr.] a bladder. 
CYS'TIS (with Surgeons] à bag or 
ſkin which contains the nratter of an 
impoſthume. 33% EAPO i 
__ CYZICE'NES lot the iſland Cyzico] 
magnificent banqueting houſes. among 
the Greeks, always expoſed to the 
north, and commonly opening upon 
gardens, Ae E Garry; eee e”; 6 
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\ d Roman, D d Italick, © d Znzlih, 

D d Saxon, Ad Greek, 1 Hebrew, 
are the fourth letters of their reſpective 
alphabets. ee e Rt 

D, is pronounced in moſt or all Eug- 
liſh words except Wedneſday. _T. 

P Din Latin numbers ſignifies 300, and 
a daſhover it as B, 300. bi 
D. D {in Iuſcriptiont ] frequent! 
ſtands for „e Dea, i. . ge 
dedicated to God, or. for. Dono Dedit, - 
1. e. he preſented. - L. Ar palin] $2578 

D. D. D. [in Inſcriptiont] ſtands often 
for Dignum Deo Donum dedit, i. e. he 
offered an acceptable preſent to God, L. 

D. D. D. Q. [lin Iuſeription-] ſtands 
for Dat, dicat, dedicatque, i. c. he 
gives, ſets apart, and dedicates. £, 

D. D. Q. S. Iin Inſcrips7ons] ſtands for 
Diis Deabuſque Sacrum, 7, e. conſecrated 
to the n 1 8 

D. N. { in Iuſcriptions] ftands for 
Domini Noftri, i. e. of our Lord. L. 

DA'BITIS [with Logicians} one of 
the moods of fyllogiſmſs. 
DAB'BLER {of Dabberen, Du.] one 
that ſplaſhes or ſtirs water about; alſo 
one lightly furniſhed with an art, Sc. 
as a Dabò ler in Politics, &c. \ 7 
DAC TTLIOMANCI {of Saxlnu- a 
ring, and werria; Gr. divination] they 
hold a ring ſuſpended by a ſine thread 


over a round table, on the edge of which 


was made divers marks with the twen- 
ty four letters of the alphabet. The 
ring in its vibration ſtopping at certain 
letters, they joining theſe together, 
compoſed- the anſwer for what they 
ſought for. But the operation waspre- 
ceded: by. a great many ſuperſtiticus 


Ceremonies. | 


pecially that out of which the urine [ 
aud gall comes, | ; 


1x 
which is the 10th,” and denoted by the | 
eypher o. „ 
DAD ꝛ -{tad; C. Br. dadda, Ital.] 
DADDA F a name by which young 
children, call their fathers. 5 
DAD U CHI Cof r an unctuous and 
reſinous wood of which the ancients 
made torches, and i to hold or have] 
torch-bearers; prieſts of Cybele, who 
ran about the temple with lighted tor- 
ches in their hands. 
 DAZDALUS (aida O-, 7. 6. artifi- 
cial, of ac Jaiddaacy to do artificially, 
or of Jain to know] an Athenian arti- 
ficer, the ſon of Micion, ſaid to have 
li: ed A. M. 2874, about the time that 
Gideon judged 1 racl, To him is attri- 
buted the invention of the ſaw and ax, 
the plummet, augre, glue, and cement; 
and he is ſaid to have made ſtatutes 
with machinery, that the eyes would 
move as tho living. Being accuſed for 
the death of Perdix, his nephew, he 
fled into Crete, and there made a laby- 
rinth for Minot, into which Mino, 
put him and his ſon Icarus, as the poets 
fay, for making a cow of wood, into 
which | Paſiphae being put, was lain 
with by a bull; ſee Faſiphae. The 
grounds of which fable is, Daedalus was 
privy to the adultery of Paſiphae the 
wife of Min»s with his ſervant Taurus. 
They tell us likewiſe, that being priſo 
ner in the labyrinth, he deſired to have 
feathers and wax, in order to make a 
curious preſent for the king; but with 
them made wings for himfelf and his 
ſon Icarus, and flew away out of priſon, 
and got away by ſhip from Crete to Sar- 
dinia, and from thence to Cuma, where 


hae built a temple for Apollo; but his 


ſon JTcarur ſoared ſo high, that the 
beams of the ſun melted the wax, and 
ſo he fell into the Icarian ſea. The 
moral of which is, that he eſcaped with 
ſome diſcontented [perſons from Crete 
in ſhips, and Minos purſuing them hard, 
'  Jearnus's ſhip was ſplit upon a rock, but 
Daedalus overſailed the king, and arri- 
ved ſafe in Sicily, failing ſwifter becauſe 
He had then invented ſail-cloths, where 
as none betore him knew any ſpeedier 


way of failing than by the help of oars. 


The poets tell us, that Daedalus made 
walking ftatues; but the truth of the 


fable is, the carvers and ſtatuaries of | 
that time made their ſtatues with their 


feet in a ſtanding poſture; but Daedalus 
made his ſtatues with one of the feet 


extended and before the other, as in a 


- walking urs 2745, 2 

4; -DEDA'LEAN [Dedaleus, L. of gal- 
a of dude; de arcificially, ar.) 
8 7 #4 F 4 


cunning, witty, artificial, ingeniou 
DE MON [{/aiaay, either of Falc ich 
to adminiſter ; becauſe ſuppoſed to ar. 
tend on, and to minifter to men; or, as 
others ſay, of dalem, i. e. xaiay, becauſe 
of an tt „ For of is 
to know, Gr.] a vil, a ſpirit either 
ood or bad; fome Heathen writers uſe 
it to ſignify the devil or an evil ſpirit. 
A DAMO'NIACE [d4emoniacus, 1. of 
Satpoviaxie, Gr.] one poſſeſſed with a 
devil, furious, mac. ES 
DRAGON {1157 of 1%, Heb. a fiſh] an 
idol of the Philiſtines that upwards was 
of a human ſhape, but downwards re- 
ſembled that of a fiſh, having ſcales and 
a finny tail turning upwards. Some 
imagine it to have been the image of 


Neptune or a Triton, 
 DAFDALA {of qua, Gr.] certain 
ſtatues, made as follows: The Plateans, 
&c. having aſſembled" in a grove, ex- 
poſed pieces of ſodden fleſh'to the open 
air, and- carefully obſerving whether 
the crows that prey'd upon them di- 
rected their flight, hewed down all thoſe 
trees, and formed them into ſtatues. 
DAIDALA, a feſtival of the Grectan,, 


apparel was accompanied by a woman 
in habit of a bride-maid, followed by 
a long train of Exarians to the top of 
mount C7iheron, upon which was a 
wooden altar erected, furniſhed with a 
great ftore of combuſtible matter, the 
offered on it a bull to Fupiter, and all 
the Daidala's were throw into it and 
conſumed together... 4 85 
The original of this cuſtom was this, 
Jupiter and Juno having had a quarrel, 
ſhe, parted from him into Eubæ a, 
whence Jupiter, by all his arts and per- 
ſuaſions not being able to engage her 
to return to him, dreſſed up a fiatue 
in woman's apparel, and placing it in a 
chariot gave it out that it was Platea, 
to whom he was contracted in order to 
marriage. Juno hearing this, poſted in 
all haſte to meet the chariot, and being 
well pleaſed at the contrivance, became 
reconciled to her huſband. | 
' DAFLY {vxxlice, Sax.] every day, 
day by day. ©» £630 218 
DAIN'TINESS [ of dain, obſ. F.] deli 
cacy, niceneſs in eating, Se. 
DAFRY {of dayeria of day, or dæp, 
Sax. which at firſt ſignified the daily 
yield of milch-cows, or profit made of 
them, or others of derriere, F. behind, 
9. a houſe backwards] a place where 
milk and milk-meats are made and kept. 
-DA'MAGFS {in Common Law} the 


* that the plaintiff or deman- 


% 


wherein a ſtatue adorned in woman's | 
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into 4 ſorts. 
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dant hath ſuffered hy means of 


by means of the 
wrong done to him by the defendant. 


** 


.'To AMAGE dommag er , F.] to do 
hurt, co H 7 {7 4 ior! 
' DAMAGE. clcar.jLaw Term] a duty 
formerly paid to the prothonotaries and 
other clerks, being: a third, ſixth or 
tenth part of the damage recovered, 
upon a trial in any court of juſtice; but 
was diſannulled the 17th of Charles II. 
DAMAGE, Feaſant, [g. d. doing hurt 
or miſchief]. a term uſed. when the 
beaſts of a ſtranger get into another 
man's ground, and feed there, ſpoiling . 
graſs or corn, in which cafe the owner 
of the ground may diftrain or impound 
them, as well in the night as in the day. 
DAM. AGEABLE Idommageabie, Fi] 
prejudicial, hurtful: 1... 5. {int 5 
DAMASKEE'/NING. {fo called of Da-: 


maſcus 1n 2 85 the art of adorning 


ſteel, iron, Sc. by making inciſions in 
them, and filling them up with wire of 
gold or filver, as in ſword-blades, lock: 
of piſfols, 6-4: +637 19H | 
JA'MLANISTS, an ancient ſeq, a 
branch of the Acepbali, who deny d the 
trinity, affirming that tHere could be no 
ſuch thing as a diſtinction of perſons in 
one har ou eohn fs hy oe ef Eg. 
DAMNABILITT {damnab:/itas, L.] 
damnableneſs, capableneſs of condem- 
nation. . | INE 
DAM'NA TORY... [ damnatorius, I..] 
condemning, or that is condemned. 
DAMNIFICK (damniſicut, L } that 
bringeth damage or hurt, endamaging. 
EN ESS | damnable, F. dam. 
1 L.] damning impiety, horrible- 
neſs. n Ts 
DAMP'ISHNESS.2 moiſtneſs, wet- 
DAMP'NESS 5 neſs. 25855 
DAM s {in Mines] are noxious ex- 
halations, which ſometimes ſuffocate 
thoſe that work in them, and are other. 
wiſe prejudicial, they are diſtinguiſhed 


- 


I. The Peas-Bloom DAM lat the 


mines at the Peak in Derbyſhire]. this 


damp is ſuppoſed to proceed from the 
multitude of the red trefoil flowers, 
called honeyſuckles, with which the 
lime- ſtone meadows do there abound. 


It takes its name from the likeneſs to 


the ſmell of peas. bloſſoms, It is ſaid 
always. to come in the ſummer-time, 
but is not mortal. we] 

2. The fulminating DAMPS, theſe are 
found frequently in cole- mines, but 
very ſeldom, if at all, in lead- mines, 
If the vapour of theſe ſort of damps is 
touched by the flame of a candle, it im- 


mediately catches fire, and has all the 


Da 
i The.common DAMPS, aft perſons 


with ſhortneſs. of breath and difficulty 


of breathing; but are ſeldom e 
any farther, if the perſons affected wit 
it do not ſwoon, which if they 9 


are yet tormented with very violent 
convulſions on their recovery. The 
coming of theſe fort of damps is known 


round, and growing leſſer and leſſer 


curing thoſe that ſwoon, is by layin 
them on their bellies with their mout 
to a hole dug in the ground, and if that 
does not recover them, they fill them 
upon their caſe deſperate. 

4. The Globe DAMP, this by miners is 
ſuppoſed to gather from the ſteam of the 
bodies and the candles, which aſcend- 
ing up into the highsft part of the vault, 
do there condenſe, and in time a film 
grows over it, which corrupts and be- 


round form about the bigneſs of a foot= 
ball, hanging in the higheft part of the 
roof, of fuch paſſages of the mine, as 
branch out from the main grove... Ir Is. 
covered with a ſkin about the thickneſs 


are near it, the workmen have a way 


done, they afrerwards purify the place 
with fire. | „ WE 
DAM'SEL, a ſort of utenſil put into 


beds to warm the feet of old men. 


. DANATDES {in the ancient Mytho- 
lozy] the daughters of Danaus the ninth 
king of Argos and brother of cAZgyprus. 
They were zo in number, and eſpous'd 
to the 5o ſons of their uncle tut. 
Danaus fearing the. accompliſhment of 
an oracle which had forerold that he 
ſhould be expell'd his kingdom by a ſon- 
in-law, perſuaded his daughters to 


the wedding night, which they perform- 
ed all but n who ſpared her 
huſband Lynceus. In vengeance for this 
condemn'd them ta hell, to be continu- 
ally employ'd in filling a caſk bored full 
of holes at the bottom. The Danazdes 


their grandfather Belg. 


x DANCHE' lin Heraldryl t 0 dame as 


| indented. 15 


though they are not quite ſuſſocated, 


by the flame of the candles becoming 


till it go quite out. The method of 


full of ale, and if that fails, they look 


comes peſtilential. It appears of a 


of cabweb. If this ſkin. be broken by a 
ſplinter or any other accident, the damp 


of breaking it at a diſtance by the help 
of a ſtick and a long rope, which being 


murder each of them their huſbands on 
crime. of the 49 Danaides the poets have 
are alſo ſometimes -call'd Belides from 
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© 7 DANCET'TE 1 
dry] a term uſed, when the 
; oyt-line of any bordure or 
ordinary is notched in and 
cut very largely, and is the 
ſameasindented ; only that 
it is deeper and wider. 
— There is alſo a bend called 
a Double Daucette, as he bears azure, a 
bend, double dancette. See the eſcut- 
err b 
DANE-LAGE {Dane-leax, Sax. ] the 
laws that were in force in England, du- 
ring the time of the Daniſh government, 
which took place chiefly in 15 counties, 
York, Derby, Nottingham, Middleſex, Nor. 
folk, Cambridge and Huntington, Leice- 
yh Lincoln, Northampton, Hertford , 
Eher, Suffolk, Cambridgeſhire and Hun- 
rtugdon. n | hs 
" DAN'GER + a payment of money 
DANGE'RIUM F anciently made by 
the foreſt-tenants to their lords, th 
they might ha ve leave to plow and ſow 
in the time of pannage or maſt-feeding, 
it is otherwiſe called lief or /ef-filver. 
DAN'GEROUSNESS 
F.] hazardouſneſs. as 
ANG'LING [Z. d. down and hang- 
ing! hanging down, pendulous. 4 
The DANK, the moifture or ſeat of 
dankneſs or wetneſs. „„ 
DANK ISH, a little moiſt or wet. 
DANK ISHNESS, moiſtneſs. 


{of dangereux, 


'DANTELLE' [in Heraldry) in Engliſh | 


commonly call'd Dancette, is only a lar- 
ger ſort of indenting than that which 
we call by that name. 1 
DAPHNEPHORTA (Azgpmerpiz, gr] 5 
feſtival obſerved every 9 years by the 
_ Beottans,' on account of a victory ob- 
tain'd by the aid of Apollo : the manner 
of the feſti val was thus, a beautiful boy 
having à crown of gold on his head, Sc. 
ſumptuouſly apparelled, carried an olive- 
bough adorned with garlands of laurel 
and various forts of flowers, on the top 
of which was a globe of braſs, from 
which hung other lefſer globes; about 
the middle was a purple crown, and a 
'{maller globe and other ornaments. 
The upper globe was an emblem of the 
ſun, by whom they meant Apollo; the 
Jeſter globes the ſtars; and 365 crowns 
in number repreſented the days in a 
year. This boy was followed 'by a 
choir of virgins with branches in their 
hands to Apollo's tem | 
ſung hymns to the god. | 
DAPHNO'PHAGI (of Seeviris and Gem 
2 Gr. to ear} certain prophets, or 
diviners in ancient times, that pretend- 


"leaves. 


that has marks © 


ple, where they 


* 85 
N 
: #1 4 


*/DAP'PLED B 
+DAPPLED Black Horſe, f is a black 
horſe that in his black ſkin or hair has 
ſpots or marks, which are yet blacker 
— more ſhining than the reſt of the 
in/ £1 1 
DARDANA/RIUS, an ufurer, a mo- 
nopoliſt, ſuch as caus'd a ſcarcity and 
dearneſs of proviſions, and particularly 
of corns by buying them up and hoard- 
ing them, to raiſe their value in order 
to ſell them at an extravagant price. 
DA'RINGNESS[ deappeippe of dean. 
nan, Sax. ] adventurouſneſs, boldneſs. 
DARK Tent, a portable camera obſcu- 
ra, made not unlike to a deſk, and fit- 
ted with optick glaſſes, to take proſpects 
of landſkips, buildings, fortifications, 


Se. | 
DARKNESS [ deoncnef re, Sax. 
want of light, obſcurity, hiddenneſs. 


; ton. t 
DARE'SOMNESS, obſcureneſs dar- 


ENG, mg roo eee gig 


-| kiſhnefs. 


To DARN (probably of dynnan, Sax. 
to hide] to ſew croſs-wiſe in imitation 
of what is woven. | 

-  DARREIN' [of dernier, F. laſt] a Law 


term. 1 | 
DAS TARDLr, cowardly, faint hear 


tedly. - EN, 
DAS'TARDY, cowardlineſs. 


telage of a minor appointed by a ma- 
giſtrate. Yo OOO 
Ala DAUBE/ [Cookery] a particular 
way of dreſſing a leg of veal. F. 
DAVID's Staff [with Navigator,] an 
inſtrument conſiſting of two triangles 


joined together, each having its baſe 


arch'd, and containing a quadrant of 90 
degrees between them in the circle of 
their baſes. 4 e . 

DA vIDIS TS [fo called of one David 
George, a glaſier or painter of Ghent] an 
heretical ſect about the year 1535, who 
were his adherents. He declared that 
he himſelf was the true Meſſiah, and 
that he was ſent to earth to fill heaven, 


which was quite empty for want of peo. 


ple. He rejected marriage, denied the 
reſurrection, and laugh'd at ſelf-denial 
and held divers other errors. 
DAUNT-ED domi, F. domitus, L. ta 
med] diſneartened. 12 
DAUNT'”LESNESS, a being without 
fear or diſcouragement. ' RT” 
"DAUPHIN, the next heir to the 
crown of France, which is ſuppoſed to 
"have proceeded from the name, the 


$6.x0 be inſpired after che caring Oy 


" Dauphins of Viennois, who were ſove- 
| raigus 
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' Horſe; is a bay horſe 


DA'TIVE Turelage (Civil Law) a tu- 


and ai. ons hens ene. eo ao Go 


+» 


ſeem to have borrowed from the 


neſs or want of the ſen 


9 


raigus of the province Daußhine in 
France; having taken rhe Dolphin for 
their arms; the laſt of thoſe princes 
having no iſſue, gave his dominions to 
the crown of France, upon condition 
that the heir of the crown ſhould be 
called Dauphin, and ever after bear a 
dolphin for his arme. e 


* DAWNING, the beginning of the 


day. | Fur 
| DAY as to the beginning of the day, 
we in England begin the natural day at 
12 a clock at night, which ehe . we 
#4 
tians, or Romans, who began it at that 
time. The Jet, Chaldeanrand Babylo- 
nians begin their religious natural day 
at ſun-ſer, and thus do the Italiaut, Bo 
hemians and Polanders. The Jews, Chal 
deans and Babylonians began their day at 
ſnn-rifmg, and ſo do the Ferſiant; but 
the Arabian from noon. 4 leptin 
DAY Civil or Political, is divided into 
the following parts. 1. After midnight. 
2. The'cock's crow. 3. The ſpace be- 
tween the firft cock's crow and break of 
day. 4. The dawn of the ops, WM: 
Morning. 6. Noon or mid-day. 7. The 
afternoon. 8. Sun-ſer. 9. Twilight. 10. 
The evening. 11. Candle time. 12. Bed- 
time. 13. The dead of the yt. 
To be 1 without DAY, [ Law 
term] 1s to be abſolutely diſcharged the 
coun}. 152 e 
To have a DA bythe Roll (Law term] 
to have a day of appearance 1 wh 
DAY Wergz of Land {among the Au- 


_ crentsJas much land as could be plough'd 
up in one day's work; or, as it is ftill 


called by farmers, one journey. __ 
DEA'CINATED [deacinatus, L.] clean 
ſed from the kernels. No t 
DEA'CONSHIP (of diaconut, L. and 
ſkip an Engliſh termination for office] 
the office or dignity of a deacon. _ 
To DEAD'EN Lot dead, Sax.) to take 
away from the force of a weight, blow, 


©, . 6 a 

DEAD Water {with Mariners] is the 
eddy water that is next behind the ftern 
of the ſhip,” which is ſo termed, becauſe 
it does not paſs away ſo ſwiftly, as that 
water does that runs by her ſides; fo 
thar when a ſhip has a great eddy fol- 
lowing her ftern, they ſay ſhe makes 
much aan, ET 
i DEADLY [of deadlic, Sax. ] cauſing 
eat gl. 5 


 DEAPISH, ſomething hard of bear- 


ing. 5 
DEAF/NESS E Car.] hard- 
ſenſe of hearing. 

DEAL'ING {p#ling, Sax.} trading; | 
alſo diſtributing. ; 
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© DEAUER ler velan, Sax. todividej a 


4 


ö 


* 


- 
N 


; 


invite the male to 


trader, buyer or ſeller. WO OATS 
 DEAMENA {with the Roman] a gods 

deſs ſuppoſed to preſide — 

ous women. 50 


* 


DEAR Ideon, Sax. ] coſting a great | 


1 yo in 1 en | 

EAR NESS lof deonnep e, Sax] 
coſtlineis, N | e s 
DEARTICULA”TION. See Diar- 


throſit. 
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To DEAR'TUATE {deartuarum, L 


to disjoint, quarter or cut in pieces; to 
diſmemberr. 4 1 
DEATH Idea B, Sax. ] = privation of 


life, which is conſidered in the ſepara- 


tion of the ſoul from the body. 
DEATH-WATCH, a ſmall inſe& ** 
Mr. Allen, in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions, relates, that it is a ſmall inſect 
or beetle 51 6ths of an inch long, of a 
dark brown colour ſported ; having pel- 
lucid wings under the vagina, a largi 


cap or helmet on the head and two A. 


tennæ proceeding from beneath the eyes, 
and doing the office of Poe he 
part it beats withal, as he obſerv'd; 
was the extreme edge of the face, 


which he calls the upper lip, the mouth 
being protratted by rhis bony part, and! 
yn 


underneath. out of view. Mr. 

erham confirms this account; but that 
inſtead of ticking with the upper lip, he 
obſerv'd the inſet to draw its mouth 


back and beat with its fore head. Hes 
had two, a male and a female, which 
he kept alive in a box ſeveral months, 


and could bring one of them to beat 
when he would, by imitating its beating. 


By his ticking noiſe, he could frequently . 


way of coition, and thence he concludes 
that ticking or pulſation to be the way 
that theſe inſe&s woo one another. 
There is alſo another of theſe ticking 
inſets different from the firſt, hi 

will beat ſome hours together without 
intermiſſion, and his ftrokes are more 
leiſurely and like thoſe of a watch; 
whereas the former only beats 6 or 8 


ſtrokes and leaves off. This latter is 4 


upon the other in 


ſmall grey inſect, much like a louſe, and 


ble in running to ſhelter, and 
this as well as the other he judges to be 
the wooing act. | 
DEATH [with Phyſicians] is defined a 
total ſtoppage of the circulation of the 
blood, and the ceſſation of the anima 


ATWLESS: 


It is very nim 
| | y of 
beating when difturb'd. The ticking of 


is very common in all parts of the houſe , 
in the ſummer months, 


and vital functions, which follow there- 
upon, as reſpirat ion, Fg n 
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5 + DEATH'LESS [veaBleay, Sax. ] im- and is different from erazed, Which is 


1 \DEATHLESNESS { veaVleapnerfy, 
Sax.) immortality. xy. 
DEBACCHA' TION, a raging or mad- 
neſs. I. 
t from. + 
t DEBASEMENT [ abaiſſement, F.] a 
- being brought low. | + 
D BATTABLE (of debate, F.] that 
be diſp ute. „ 
To DEBATE (debckre, F.;] to diſpute, 
to argue deliberately on a matter. 


ed ox K 


* 


 +\DEBAUCHED |dcbauche, F.] lewd, |f 


. uncontinent. | | | 
A DEBAUCHE [wx debauche, F.] a 
riotous perſon. "of 
- DEBEN'TURE [in the Exchequer and 
Ring s-houſe] a writing given to the ſer- 
vants for the payment. of their wages, 

Eſſential DEBILLTIES of 4 planet in 

' Aſtrology) is when a planet is in its de- 
triment, fall or peregrine. I 

_ __ Accidental DEBILITIES of a planet 
with Aftrologers] is when a planet is in 

the 6th 8th or 12th houſes; or combuſt, 

Sc. ſo that by each of theſe circum- 

ftances it is ſaid to be more or leſs 

afftited, and to have ſo many or ſo few 

debilities. 1 . 

-- DEBIUITY [with Phy/tcians] a weak: 


DERAR RED {of debarre, F.] hinder- dead 


day. 


? 
2 


neſs that proceeds from ſwooning, fain- 


when the head. is us. it were torn of 
e 1 24 
85 decafiylus, L., of 4. 
| de, Gr, ey ap n " 
'D CEAS D (decede, F. deceſſus, L.] 


DECEIT/FULNESS [of deceprio, L 
falſe dealing, deceiving, Ge. 
DECEI'VABLENESS [of decepribil 


e 1s preſſed one time or motion for- 
wards with the inner leg, and then is 
put to a reprize upon the left, in the 
ee 1 ET a. 
DECEM BER {of decem, L. ten} the 
laſt month in our year beginning at 

anuary, or the ioth beginning at March. 
he time when the ſun enters the tro- 
pick of Capricorn making our ſhorteſt 


In Romulus s year it was the toth 
month and conſecrated to Saturn; upon 
the 5th of this month the ancient Romans 
obſerved the feſtivals called Faunalia, 
on the 17 the Saturnalia ; on the 22d the 
Laralia and on the laſt the Ludi Juve- 
niles and the peaſants obſerved the feſti. 


ting, hunger, or ſome other indiſpoſiti- val of the goddeſs Vacuna, they having 
on ; or it is a relaxation of the ſolids, gathered their fruits of the land and 


which induces weakneſs and fainting. 
 DEBOIST*'NESS, debauchedne ſs, Sc. 
DEBONNALRITI ; 1 
DEBONNAIRNESS © ] good hu- 
mour, courteouſneſs, affability, Se. 
Cbirographary DEBT, is a debt due by 
virtue of a note or writing under one's 
hand, and not proved in a court of ju- 
. dicature. . 
-- Hypothecary DEBT, a debt which is 
due by virtae of ſome contract or con- 
demnation. VVV | 
Fredicatory DEBT, is a debt which a- 
riſes from alienation of lands, Sc. the 
whole purchaſe of which has not been 


Riegel DEB T, is a debt that muſt 
be ſatisſied before all others, as a king's 
. max, Sc. | ; + A 

\.. Regular DEC'AGON {in Fort! ale 
a fortified town that has ten ſides an 
as many angles, or ten baſtions; the an- 
gles of which are all equal one to ano- 


 DECAPILLATED {decapillatus, L.] 


having the hair pulled or fallen off. 
5 DECAPITE' | Heraldry) fignifies that 
| the beaſt has the head cut off ſmooth, 


ſown their corn. 3 
DECEMBER C Hieroglyphically ] was 
. Yi 50 by a man with a horrid aſ- 
pect, clad in a thagged rug; with three or 
four night-caps upon re head, and o- 
ver them a Turxiſh turbant; his noſe red 
and beard hung with icicles; at his back 
a bundle of holly and ivy, holding in 
furred mittins a goaat. 
DECEM'VIRAL Laws, the laws of 
the 12 tables. | 1 | 
DECEM'VIRI [among the Romans] 
the magiſtrates elected to govern the 
commonwealth; inftead of conſuls; 
theſe had an abſolute power ; but abu- 
ſing it, they were baniſhed, and their 


' eftates confiſcated. 


DE'CENT NESS > {decence, F. decen- 

DECENCT ' tia, L. comelineſs, 
ſeemlineſs. RE | 

DECEP'TIBLE [deceprilis, L.] eaſy to 
be deceived. © | | 


DECEPTIVE [deceprivus, L.] deceiv:- 


ing, deceitful. : „„ 
ECERP"TIBLE {of decerpere, L.] 
that may be cropped off. ET TINY 
DECES'SION [decefſio,;L.] a depart- 


ing or going away, DECID 


0 
. 
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DECID'UC OU SNESS bf drciduns, . 
aptneſs to fall. 


„ DECIMA TION Fine the tims of the | 


civif wars in England} the ſequeſtring 
the tenth part of a man's eſtimation. 
DECIERCINA'TION' {of decircinare, 


LY a drawing a circle with a pair of | 
paſſes. 
_ DECISIVENESS (of deciff, F. ] deci- | 


ſive pro my 
Half ECk [in a great ſhip] a deck 
which reaches from the main-maſt to 
the ſtern. 

uarter DECK, reaches from the 
ſteerage aloft ” the maſter $ round 
houſe. 


Spare DECK fin 2 ſhip) is the upper | 
moſt deck of all that hes between the 


matn maſt and the miſſen; and is alſo 
called the Orlope. 

To raiſe a DECK (Sea term) is to put 
it up higher. 

To 2 ak a DECK [Sea term] is to lay 
it lower 

DECLA'RABLE [dectarabiliz, L.] chat 
may be declared. 

North or South DECLINA' TION of 
any Star or point of Heaven | with Aſtro- 
nomers} is the diſtance of the ftar, Sc. 
from the equator, accordingly as it de- 
clines northwards or ſouthward. 


True or Real DECLINATION. of a 


Planet { with Aftronomers] is the diſtanee 
of its true place from the equator. 
Circle. of DECLINATION |\ A/tronomy] 


2 great circle of the ſphere, paſſing thro” | 


the poles of the world. 
Parallax-of the DECLINATION LA 


tronomy] is an arch of the circle of Decli - 
nation, whereby the parallax of the alti · 


tude increaſes or diminiſhes the decli- 
nation of the ſtar. 
Kefraction of the DECLINATION [A/- 


tronomy] an arch of the circle of the 


Declination, whereby. the Declination of 
aftaris increaſed or diminiſhed by means 
of the refraction. 

DECLYNING {declinans, L.) leaning 
or bow 
DECLI 

Pn 
To DECOC T [decottum, L. 1 to ſeeth 
or boil well. 


DECOCT IBL E Idecoctibilis, L.] ma . 


to be ſodden or boiled. 


DECOCTIVE (decoetiour, L] eaſily | 


ſodden. 


DECOC'TURE. [decoftura, * a de- 
coction, a broth or liquor wherein things. 


have been boiled. | 
 DECOLORA' TION, a Raining or mar- 
ring the colour. 


DECOMPOUND Ldecompoſitnm, L. un 


— 
* . ; rhe, 


downwards or moving from. 
OUS | declrvrs, L. J ſteep 


Il 


decompoſe, F. 1 80000 bh more 


than two words, as indiſpoſition 


DECOMPOSITION {with Aporheca- 
ries] is the reduction of a body into the 


Parts or principals that it is compoſed: or 


conſiſts of. 

DECORAMENT [decoramentum, Ly: 

an ornament. an adorning. —_ 
DE'CORATED (decoratus, 15 decorey. 

F; 3 ador ned. 


ECORA'TIONS [with Archi 14 . 
ornaments in churches and other publick- 


edifices, or other things that inrich 2 

building, triumphal arch, Sc. 2 
DE'COROUS 2 decoro ſus, L.] fair 
DECOROSE 5 

ful graceful, comely. 


wy peel or pull off the bark of trees. 
ECO'RUM {in Architecture] is the 
ſuiring and proportioning all the parts 
of a building, ſo as will beſt become the 


ſituation and deſign, f. e. different proſ- 


petts are to be choſen for ſeveral parts 


of a building, according to the nature 


of the place, Sc. and muſt be different 
diſpoſitions and proportions bo a an 
lace to that of a church, 
DECOUPLE' {in # eraldry] Sow 
uncoupled; 7. c. parted or ſevered, as a 
Chevron decouple, is a chevron that wants 
ſo much of it towards the point, that 


the two ends ſtand at a diſtance one from 


another, being 
DECOURS 
DECRES'SANT Decrement, | 
DECREA'TION, adepriving of being, 
we rages: 4 of "what has As crea- 
t 
DE'CREMENT [in Blazonry] is uſed. 

to ſignify the wane of the moon; from 
the full to the new, and then faces to 
the left ſide of the eſcutcheon. ' 

DE'CREMENT { in Heraldry} the: 
wane or decreaſe of the moon. 

DECREP'ID {decrepitus, L. decrepiry 


e and uncoupled. F. 


F.] worn For with age, ſo as to walk 


W 

> DEGREP! ITATE of de and cre- 
eee L.] to reduce to powder. chat 
makes a crackling noiſe. 


DECRE“ TAL, a reſcript or letter af; 2 


pope, whereb ſome point or queſtion 
in 4 cle he | 


law/is ſolved or —_ 


DECUM'BITURE (of dec 
to lie down} a lying down; a 


termined. F 


ing ſeiz · 


ed with a diſeaſe, ſo as to be forced to 


take to the bed. 
DECU RIO Lamong the Been the 


chief or commander of a decury, 


in the wy and in the NT or a- 


and lovely, beauti- 5 
Te DECOR'TICATE [decorticare;: 


in Heraldry} See 


mbere,” 1. 
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- DECURTA'TION,.. the cutting or 


” 


making ſhort. . E 
US'SATION, a evan, a-croſs, 


% F - 


or in the torm of a letter 
wh. 29 8 5277 
DECUSSORIUM (with Surgeons] an 


jnſtrument with which the ſkin called 


Dura Mater being preſſed upwards is 


-Dwra Mater may be let out at a hole 
made with a trepan. Z. | 


* DEDE'CORATED {dedecorarus, L.] | 


diſhonoured, diſgraced. EF 
- DEDECOROUS | dedecorus, L.] un- 
comely, unſeemely, diſnoneſt. 


DEDICA T ION Day, the feſtival of 


te dedication of a church, anciently 
' ebſeryed in every pariſh with ſolemni- 
ty and good cheer, moſt of the ancient 
annual fairs were kept on that day, and 
they firſt aroſe from the concourſe of 
; on the forementioned occaſions. 
-DEDITYTIOUS (aedititius, L. Jyeild- 
ing or delivering himſelf up into the 
wer of another. 


4 


F DDEDU/CIBLENESS {of deducibilis, ' 


L. I capableneſs of being deducted. 

'DEED Hndented (in Lavi] an Indenture, 
a writing cut into dents or notches on 
the top or ſide, which conſiſts of two 
or more parts; and in which it is ex- 
ed that the parties concerned have 
interchangeably or ſeverally ſet their 

hands and ſeals to every part of it. 
DEED Pol! is a ſingle plain deed 
Folled DEED F unindented, ſhewing 
that only one of the parties has 


put his hand and ſeal to it, for the pur- 
| | conveyance of humours from one part 


poſe therein mentioned. 


DEEPNESS I deopnepye, Sax. J 


depth. | | | 
DEE'SIS Longe, Er. ] a beſeeching or 
intreating. 5 5 
DEESIS {with Rhetoriciant] a figure 
frequently uſedin oratory or poetry, on 
occaſion either of earneſt intreaty or 
calling to witneſs ; as Lydia, dic, per 


emnes te deos oro. n — 
DEF AIT“ (in Heraldry] a beaſt whoſe 
head is cut of ſmooth. F-. 
"DEFAT'IGABLENESS [| of defatigabi. 
Hs, L.} aptneſs to be tired. 
To 
F.] to render a perſon liable to ſome 
forfeit, fine, amercement or puniſhment, 


by omitting to do ſomething enjoined, 
forbid. 


or committing ſomething 
DEFAULT (in Common Law] an of- 
Fence in omitting to do what ought to 
DEFECTIVENESS {of deſectiuus, L, 


or ſtar- 


joined to the ſkull, ſo that the corrupt 
matter gathered between the ſkull and 


EFAULT' {of defaure, of faute, 


F N 
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Eine of DEFPENCE Fichant [in For 


ti,. ] is a right line dra vn from the point 
or vertex of the baſtion to the concourſa . 


of the oppoſite. flank with. the -cour- 
G 5 mat 6 8 2641 5 
Line, of DEFENCE Raſant {in Forrif 
is the face.of gn baſtion ——. 
the courtine. n 
DEFEN'CES lin Heraldry] are the 
weapons of any beaſt, as the horns ofa 
ſtag, the paws of a lion, the tuſks of a 
wad ban, S.. 
To be in a pofture of DEFENCE, is to 
be provided and in readineis to oppoſe 
an enemy. a N 
DEFEND'/ABLE {of defendere, L. de- 
fendre, F.] that may be defended, 
DEFEND ERS, in ancient times, dig- 
nitaries in church and ſtate to take care 
of the preſervation of the publick weal, 
to protect the poor and helpleſs, and 
maintain the intereſt and cauſes of the 
enrol: ned nn AT BR 
DEFEN'SIBLENESS [of defenſus, L.] 
capableneſs of being defended. 
EFEN'SITIVES, | with Surgeons } 
bandages, plaſters, or the like, uſed in 
curing wounds, to moderate the vio- 
lence of the pain, impreſſion of the 
external air, Sc. C 
DEFENSIVE. 2 {defenſif,F.) that 
DEFEN'SITIVE 8 which ſerves to 
defend, proper for defence. 
DEFEN'SIVES (with: Phyſici- 
_ DEFEN'SATIVES 7 ant, &c. ] me- 
dicines outwardly applied to prevent 
an inflammation. _ . 
DE'FERENTS [with Auatomiſtij thoſe 
veſſels of the body appointed for the 


« 


to another. iet 


DEFICIENCY. 2 ee <LI 


DEFVCIENT NESS ] defect, com. 
ing ſhort, want, failing. 

DEFVCIENT Hyperbola, a curve of 
that denomination, having only one 
aſymptote and two. hyperbolical legs, 
running out infinitely towards the ſides 
of the aſymptote, but the contrary 


ways; +, | $28 
DEFICIENT Numbers {in Arithme- 


rie] are numbers, all whoſe parts ad- 


ded together, amount to leſs than the 
integer, whoſe parts they are, as 8, 
whoſe parts 1, 2 and 4 make but 2, and 
ſo the parts of 16 make bur 15, Ge. 


to à ſmall front, to march thro' a nar- 

row- place. . 5 
DE'FINITENESS (of &efinitus, L. de. 

fins, F.] certainty, limitedneſs. 


DEFINITION, a ſhort and plain de- 


ſeription of a thing, with its nature and 
( | . | principal 


5 


To DEFTLE, is to reduce an army 
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principal properties; _ a decifion or 
determination of an affair; or it is an 
exact deſcription, explaining a thing by 

ſpiritual attributes, 
Three things are anner to make 
a definition good. 

1. It muſt be univerſal, 3 muſt 
contain the whole thing deſired. AN 

2. Ir muſt be oper, it muſt agree 
with the t defined 

It muſt | olearer than-the thing 

deined, 7. e. it "ought to render the 
idea of it more PR and diſtinct, and 
make us (as much as can be) to under- 
ſtand the nature of it, and be ſervice- 
able to us to give a reaſon of its drin- 


* e 
6 EFINITION with Logicians) an 
unfolding the eſſence or being of a 
thin its kind and diflerence. f 

DE INT EIVENESS Lof definitif, F. 
definitivus, L.) deciſiveneſs, Ge. 

To DEFLA'GRATE [deflagratum, L.] 
to inkindle and burn off in a crucible, a 
mixture of ſalt or ſome mineral body 
with a ſulphureous one, in order to pu- 
rify the ſalt, or to make a Regulus of a 
mineral. 5 

DEFLEY/ URE [deflexura, L] a ben- 
ding downwards, a turning aſide or out 
of the way, 

DEFLEC'T 10N [of the rays of light} a 
bending downwards, a turning aſide, a 
property different both from reflection 
and Refracton, the ſame which is called 
Infletion by Sir Iſaac Newton. 


DEFENAT'TOR {in ſeveral Romiſh kel! | 
gious orders] an aſſeſſor or counſellar | 


to a general or ſuperior. He takes 
place next to the ſuperior when in the | 
convent, and the precedence. of him 
when out of it; but as to the monaſtick 
life (tho' not in any thing elſe) he is 
ſubject to the ſuperior uf the en 
lives in. 

DE FLORA TION 
DEFLOW 'ERING S taking away a 
woman's virginity; alſo the taking away 

the beauty-and lure of a thing. 


the act of deflowering a virgin; alſo 
he ſuffering of that act. 

DE'FLUOQUS C defluns, L. flowing, 
down, falli 


ng, ſhedding. 
DEFLU/VIUM [among Boraniſ] J a! 


iſeaſe in trees, whereby they loſe their 
bark. This diſtemper proces from | 


a harp humour that diſſolves the glue, 
by means of which the bark is faſtened ! 


to the wood; and ſometimes * is oeca- 
loned by too geeat drought. L. 
DEPORM'EDNESS | deformitas, L.) 


lines, a — «| 


Wee the 


De 


mind on account. of ſome that 
wants / Ig uniformit conftitutes 


| payment of expences. 
DEFRICA'TION, a rubbing. 3 
DEF TARDAR, the treaſurer of the 

5 of the I urkiſh and Per/ian em 


| „ DEGEN'FRATED [fpoken of Plants] 
grown wild. 


Jl degeneracy, a being grown wild, 
.out of kind, Sc. 


ing or declining from a more perfect 
or valuable kind or condition to a leſs; 
a deviation from the virtue of anceſtors, 
e TINATED bieten, L. I 

u 
EGLUTI' TION, a ſwallowing 
down; that action in living creatures, 


mouth, or any liquor, deſcends into the 
ſtomach by the motion and contraction 
of the fibres of the gullet. 
DEGRADA'TION, a degrading, the 
act of depriving or ripping a perſon 


aur, Sc. 

ECR DED Cin Herai- 
dry, af gradus, L. a ftep] as 
a creſs degraded is one that 
has ſteps àt each ae as in 
the figure. | 


To DEGRA'VATE e L] 
to make heavy, to burden: 


flate or condition, that is as it worn ale 
cending and deſcending. 


à degree is divided into 60 parts call 


The ſpace of one degree in the hea- 


e = aerger to anſwer; to 60 miles 
DEF LOWERMENT [defloratio, L.] on 


BON EE in Fortif.] is 2 ſmall part 
of an arch of a circle (the circle con- 


the meaſuring the content of the angle, 


49, 50 or 60.degrees, Sc. 


adconnced four. The firft is: _ moſt 


or three coals; the ad a degree of hear 
juſt ro warm the veſſel ſenſibly, made 
by four or five coals, ar d ſo that a man 


may * hand upon it for ſorts 


+0 
9 
2. 


on 


i 2 
* 


or painful idea, which is excited in e 


beaut 
DEFRAY'MENT (of 1 Iths | 


DEGEN'ERATENESS | degenerdtio, 


DEGENERATION, the act of fail= . 


by which that which is chew'd in the 


tor ever of a dignity or degree of 1 : 


DEGREE (degré, F.] ſtep; alſo any _ 
DEGREE {with Aton] is the zs | 
he part of the circumference of any —_— 


Minutes, and each Minute into 60 parts 
a called Seconds, and ſo into Thirat, &c. 


ta ining 360 degrees) Which ſerves for 

ſo an angle is — to be of 10, 20, 30. | 
DEGREES of Fire [with Chymrfts] are 

gentle heat of all, made only by rwo 


time; 


ig 
LY 


—— 
— 


dials as both decline and incline, or re- 


time; the 2d is when there is heat ſuf 
ficient to make a veſſel containing five 
or ſix quarts of water boil ; the 4th de- 


be made in a furnace: But all theſe de- 
grees of heat admir of ſome variations, 
according to the peculiar circumftances 
of the operations, furnace, veſſels, 
quantity of matter to be heated, c. 
. . DEJECT'EDNESS 


'a God, and paris to bring forth, L.] 


Venus of beauty, Mars of was, Mine)va 


* 
75 7 


ree is as great a heat as can poſſibly 


ldejeò tio, L.] a 
DETECTION caſting down, a 
lowneſs of ſpirits. „ 

DETECTION [with Afro. ] is ſaid of 
the planets, when in their detriment, 
z. e, when they have loft their force or 
inſſuence by reaſon of being in oppo- 


ſition to ſome others, which check an 
counter-act them. 33 


DEJECTION {with Phyficians} the 


art of ejecting or evacuating the excre- 
ments by means of the periftalrick mo- 
tion of the guts. : | 

EI JUDICIUM Ci. e. the judgment 
of God, ſo called, becauſe it was ac- 
counted an appeal to God for the juſtice 
of a cauſe; and that the deciſion was 


» 5 * - * by * 5 12 A 
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| 


of wiſlom, Apollo of phyſick, Mercury 


of eloquence, Neptune of the ſea, Saturn 
of time, Bacchus of wine, Deana of 
hunting, Veſta of earth, Victoria of vic- 
tory, Cupid of love, Nemet of revenge, 
the Furies of paniſhment, the Parcæ of 
deftiny, Fortuna of fortune, the Indige- 
res, and the Virtues to whom were 


| erefted temples, as Peace,” Concord, 


Sc. the Semones or half men, Sc. and 
each god had his particular ſacrifice; 
as the bull to one, the ram to another, 
Se. to each of theſe was aſſigned his 
particular bird; 'as theeagle to Fupiter, 
the raven to Apollo, ke. © 

They had alſo their particular trees, 


Jupiter had the oak, and Apollo the lau- 
rel, (5c. f „ 

They had alſo proper creatures to 
draw their chariots; as Jupiter, Sol, 
Se. horſes, uno peacocks, Se. 
They had alſo their particular arms; 
as Jupiter had a thunder- bolt, Mars a 
ſword, Saturn a ſcythe, Minerva her 
lance, Mercury his caduceus, Bacchus 


according to the appointment of divine hi 

Saxon manner of | 

| Is a term uſed to fignify ata both 
3 


providence] the o 

trial by Ordeal. REA | 
DEINCLTNERS {in Dialling] ſuch 

cline at the ſame rime. » © + 

', DEFPAROUS {[derparus, E. of dens, 


thar beareth or bringeth forth —— 
DEISTTICAL [of deiſte, F. of deus, 


L. ] of deiſm orDerfts. „5 
© DEIS/TICALNESS {of deiße, F. deus, 


L.] deiſtical principles. | 
DEIS TS [of Deus, L. God] a ſet a- 
mong the Chriſtians of moſt or all deno- 
minations, who believe there is one 


God, a providence, the immortality of 


the ſoul; virtue and vice, rewards and 
uniſhments ; but reject revelation, and 
beheve no more than what natural 


i pw diſcovers to them, and believe no 
ot 


er article of the Chriſtian religion 
or any other. E 2 8 


DE'ITIES [deirar, L. Sibrue, Gr. of 
theſe the Greeks had a great number, 


and alſo the Romans of gods, goddeſſes, 
and demi-gods, .even to the number of 
ſzveral thouſands, having a deity for 
every thing. - This Mun 


verſe; and therefore many gods were 
deviſed. The chief of theſe were Ju- 
iter the god of thunder, Juno of riches, 


his thyrſus, Hereules his club, and Vulcan 


is gs FE OO | | 
DEIVIRFLE [among School Divinet] 


divine and human, of Deus God, and 


Virlis pertaining to man 


| $DELACRYMA'TION, a falling down 


of the humours, the wareriſhneſs of the 

eyes, or a weeping much, L. 
DELACTA”LION, a weaning from 

the breaſt. eee ee 

DELAPSED {delapſus, L. I ſliding or 

Nidden down. . 7 

- DELASSA'TION, a tiring or weary- 


_ 2 ö 
ELECT'ABLENESS, delightfulneſs, 
pleaſanrneſs. : | 

* DELECTA'NEOUS [delectancus, L.] 
delightſome, pleaſant. - 


appeal, appointed by the king under the 

great ſeal in caſes of appeals from the 

eecleſiaſtical court. 1 
To DELE. U | 
To DELETE I blot out. N 

-  DELETE'RHIM (prob. of Ju, Gr. 


DELEGATES, are commiſſioners of | 


jof_delere,” L.] to. 


city of dei- 
ties was for the ſatisfaction of the igno- 
rant people, who could not comprehend : 
how one and the ſame deity could be 
diffuſed through all the parts of the- uni | 


to hurt] any thing that is of à deadly 
poiſonous or miſchie vous quality. 


di 


a mine or quarry. 

ELF [in Heraldry} 
DELFE $ a ſquare born 
in the middle of an eſcut- 
cheon ſuppoſed to repre- 
ſent a ſquare ſod or turf; | 
Delf tenne an abatement f 
honour belonging to one that has re- 


vok'd his ch ge or eaten his words. 
vol d * n ELIA, 


DELF [of delpan, Sax, to delve or ; 


Lens bh D „ 


60 e Ve, 3 


„„ 8 


DELIA;/ certain feſtivals anciently 
celebrated by the Athenian in honour 
of dp EIS lirnamed Delius. 


DELIASTS, the perſons appointed to 
perform the ceremonies of this feſtival, 
were certain citizens deputed to go on 


an embaſſy or rather pilgrimage to the 


teraple of Apollo, at Delas., They were 


crown'd with Laurel, the whole depu- 


tation ſet out in 3 vellels, carrying with 
them all things neceſſary for the feaſt 


and ſacrifices. After the ſacrifice a 
number of young men and maids danc'd 
round the altar, a dance in which by 


their various motions and directions, 


they repreſented the turnings and wind 
ings of the labyrinth. During the time 
of the performance of theſe 
no criminal might be executed, and 
hence by reaſon of the Delia, they wait. 


ed zo days to give the poiſon to Socra-: 


tes, e e 3 
DELYACAL Problem, a famous pro- 
blem among the ancient mathemati- 
cians about doubling the cube. 
DELIBATED | 
DELIB'ERA'TIVE Rbetorick, is that 
which is employed in proving a thing, 
or convincing an aſſembly of it, in or- 
der to induce them to put it in execu- 
tion. we eee 
DELIBRA'TION, a pilling or taking 
off the bark... ,£ F 
DEL/ICA TENESS {delicie, delicateſſe, 
F.] daintineſs, niceneſs, tenderneſs. 
DELICATUDE {delicatudo, L.] de- 
liciouſneſs. | OO 
DELI'CIOUSNESS {of de/icroſus, L.] 
ſweetneſs of taſte, Sc. FEE 
DELICIOSITY {deliciofitas, L.] deli. 
ciouſneſss. 0 | 
DELICIO'SE {delicioſus, L.] very de- 
licious or ſweet. MN 
DELIGHT'FULNESS 2 [of deliciæ, 
DELIGHT”'SOMNESS : L. delice, 
F. and Eulnepr ye, Sax. ] very pleaſant. 
DELIN'EA ED Ldelincatus, L.] 
drawn as with the out lines, pour- 
tray d, repreſented by draught or pic- 
ture 5. x 


DELINIMENT {delinimentum, L. j a. 
Aer or aſſwagin 


UM — 7 a fainting a 


way or ſwoonin 
DELVRAM EN 
Gong or doting. A 
DELIR/IOUS {of delirium, L. delire, 
. * or being light-headed. 


ELVVERER jof deltvrer, F. libera-j Th 
/__.__. } enlar inundations or deluges in ſeveral 
_ DELITIGA'”TION. a ſtriving, a chid: 
| which in 1227 overwhelm'd andcover'd 


tor, L.] one who frees from. 


mg, a contending: 


7 


remonies. 


delibatus, L. ] taſted. 


. 
T {deliramentum, L.] a 


DEL/PHIN { in Atronony] a nor- 


5 


Br By 


. „„ *anthe fo d 
DELPHOs, a city in Bæotia, which 
was ſuppoſed to be in the middle of 
the world, (becauſe (as it is ſtoried) 
when Jupiter ſent forth twe eagles at 


met at that place exactly. 
There was the moſt celebrated and 


'vy'd with one another in ſending ex- 
traordinary preſents. rhither. _ ( 
the rich king of Lydia, gave 1000 ingo ts 


laris the tyrant of Agrigentum, made a 
preſent of a brazen bull, a maſter- 
piece of art. Sore bee 

The anſwers which Apollo gave here 


were ſuppoſed to. be recciv'd by him 


8 4 


a virgin call'd Pythia, who was plac'd 
upon a ſtool with 3 feet, call d Cortina, 
from the ſkin of Python, with which it 


was ſaid to be covered. See Pythia, 


Python, Cortina and Tripos. 


and d ſhape) a triangular muſcle 
ariſing from the clavicula, from the up- 
per proceſs of the ſhoulder blade; as 
alſo from the proceſs of the ſame,'cal- 
led ſpinifor me, and is faften'd to tbe 


lifts directly upwards, c. 


ftellation or cluſter of 6 ftars, in form 
wiſe Triangulus ſeptentrionalts, 


tion or overflowing of the earth either 
in part or the whole by water. 5 
here are divers deluges mentioned 


fane. | 
The Deucalidonean DELUGE, which 


year before Chrift 1529, being the third 
year before the coming of the Tſraelrtesr 
out of Egypt, according to the compu 
tation of Petavius. This deluge only 
overflow'd Theſſaly. | 

The Ozyzian DELUGE, happen'd 300 
years bare that of Deucalion, and 


11796 before. the birth of Chrift, ac- 
avius. This only ravaged 


cording tg 
Attica. I hefe are frequently taken no- 


of the former and latter deluge. 
There have been alſo ſeveral! parti- 


places, as thoſe of the Netherlands, 


3 . 


with ſea all that part now ealled the 
> TSX 8 by E e 2 gulph 


thern conſtellation conſiſting, of ten 


the ſame time, the one from the Eaſt, 
and the other from the Weſt, they both 


richeſt temple in Greece; for all nations 
Cræſut 


of gold to make an altar there, and 4 ha- 
from Jupiter; they were delivered by 
DELTOIDES {of 4 the Greek tra, 


middle of the ſhoulder-bone, which it 
DELTO'TON ru, Gr.) a con- 

reſembling the letter 4, called other- 
DE'LUGE |diluvium, L.] an inunda- 


in ancient hiſtory, both ſacrei and ro- 


is famous, happen'd in Greece in the 


tice of by Greek authors, by the names 


t 
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inches 3 4ths, and carries a ball upon 


17 we 
gulph Dollarr in the united provinces. 
And in 1421 all that part between Bre- 
Sant and Holland. 1 | 
But the moſt memorable is that called 
the univerſal Deluge in Noah's time, 
which according to the chronologers 
happened Anno Mundi 1656, anfirering 
to the year before Chrift 2293. BY 
DELUMBA'TION, a beating or break. 
Ing of the loins, L. | | 


DEMATN I that land which a man 
' DEMEAN $ holds originally of him. 
DEMESN 3 ſelf, which the Civili- 


en, call Dominicum, and is oppoſed to 
Feodum or fee, which ſignifies land held 
of a ſuperior lord. Indeed (the land 
of the Crown only accepted) there is 
no land that is not held of ſome ſupe- 
- Tior; becauſe all, either mediately or 
'3mmediately, do depend on the crown; 
ſo that when a man, in pleading, would 
intimate that his land is his own, he 
Pleads that he was ſeized or poſſeſſed 
There in his demain as of fee; and by 
this he means, that tho' his land be to 
him and his heirs for ever; yet it is 
not true demain, but depends upon a 
ſuperior lord, | 
DEMAND {inLaw] a claim or calling 
upon a 7 rhe for any thing due. 
DEMEMBREF {in Heraldry} is when 
an animal is diſmembred, 7. ec. his limbs 
torn off from his body. | 
DEMER'SED [&demerſus, L.] plunged, 
drowned. | | 
_ DEMI Boftion [in Fortification} a ba- 
2 that has only one face and one 
flank. 
DEMI Canon of the leaſt ſize [with 
Gunners] a great gun, carrying a ball of 
6 inches diameter, and 3o pound weight, 
 xequires a charge of 24 pound of pow- 
ger, and will carry a ball point blank 
155 paces. This gun weighs 3400 
pounds; is in length from 10 to 11 feet, 
and the diameter at the bore is 6 inches 
one fourth. | 
DEMI Cannon Ordinary (with Gunners] 
_carries a ball 6 inches 1 6th diameter, 
and 22 pound weight; requires a charge 
of 17 pound and half of powder, weighs 
5600 pound; is in length 12 foot; the 
diameter at the bore 6 inches and a half, 
and carries a ball 161 paces. | 
DEMI Canon Extraordinary [ with 
Gunners Jcarriesa ball of 6 inches 3-3ths 
diameter, and 36 pound weight; re- 
quires a charge of 18 pound of powder; 
weighs 6000 pound; is in length 13 
foot; the diameter at the bore is fix 
oy 


aint blank 180 paces. 


Jiſtert, or of the half-blood. 
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eontevrine, F.] a piece of ordnance of ſe. 
DEMI-CULVERINE Ordinary 
B- 0 Ordi Wi 
Guuners] is in weight 2700 2 
foot long; diameter at the bore 4 in- 
ches and half; requires a charge of 7 
pound, 4 ounces ef powder; the ball is 
4 inches r-4th diameter, and in weight 
10 pound 11 ounces ; and ſhoots upon a 
point blank 7 r 
DEMI-CULVERINE of the leaft ſizc, 
is a piece of ordnance, in weight 3000 
pound; in eo from 9 to 10 foot, the 
diameter at the bore 4 inches 1-4th; 
requires a charge of 6 pound 1-4th 
powder; carries a ball of 9 pound 
weight, and 4 inches 1-4th diameter, 
will ſhoot upon a point blank 174 paces. 
© DEMI-CULVERINE Zxrraordinary, z 
piece ofordnance of 3000 pound weight, 
is 10 foot 1-3d long, 4 inches 3-4ths di- 
ameter at the bore, requires a charge 
of 8 pound and a half of powder, anda | 
ball of 4 inches and a half diameter, 
and 12 pound 11 ounces weight, and 
will ſhoot upon a point blank 178 paces. 
DEMI-DITONE {with Muficiars) the 
ſame as Trerce Minor. FJ | 
DEMI-GORGE {in Port?f.] is half the 
gorge or entrance into the baftion, bur 
not taken from angle to angle, where 
the baſtion joins the courtin, but from 
the angle at the flank to the centre of 
the battion, or the angle that the cour- 
tins would make, if they were thus 
lengthened to meet in the baſtion. 
EMI-HAQUE, a ſort of gun. See 
Haque. 2 N 
EMI-LUNE, a half moon. F. 
DEML SANG {Law term} of the half 
blood; as when a man has iſſue by his 
wife, either a ſon or daughter, and up- 
on the death of his wife he marries a- 
nother, and has alſo a ſon or daughter 
by her; theſe ſons or daughters are 
commonly called ene or half- 
© DEMIUR'GIC [demiurgicus, L. qu 
upytxac Of J3,u0+> the publick and 2%, 
r. work] of or pertaining to a creator. 
DEMO'NIACS, a fe& who believe 
that the devils ſhall be ſaved at the end 
of the world. „ 
DE'MONS {Azinava, according to 
fore of dg to diſtribute, to admi- 
niſter, others of gude to make afraid, 
others of Jae, Gr. to know} were cer- 


pn 


N 


tain ſpirits or genti, who are reported 


to have appeared to men, either to 
ſerve them or do them hurt. The 
Chaldzans were the firft that entertain'd 


| the notion of them, and from them it 


as the E- 


DEMI-CUL/VERINE [of dem and 


ſpread to the other nations, 
| tian, 
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= Wu 
gyptian#,, &c. the firſt of whoſe demons 
was Mercury or Them. The notion of 
them was carried from gt into 
rere by Pythagoras and Thales. And 
Plato falling in with the notions of de- 
mons, explain'd it more fully and di- 
ſtinatly than any of the philoſophers be- 
fore him had done. By demons he un- 
derftood ſpirits inferior to gods, and. 
yet ſuperior to men; which inhabited 
the middle region of the air and kept 
up the communication between them, 
carrying the offerings and prayers of 
men to the 
of gods to men; but he allow d of none 
but good and beneficent ones. But his 
diſciples afterwards, not being able to 
account for or give the reaſon of evil, 
adopted another ſort of Demons, who 
were maleficent and enemies to man- 
kind. The eee alſo, by their 
commerce with the Chaldæant, receiv d 
the notion of Demons; but by Demon 
they did not underſtand the devil or a 
wicked fpirit, nor was it uſed in that 
ſenſe but by the Evangel/ifts and ſome 
modern Jews. The Phenicians call'd 
them S5y5 Baalim, their ſupreme 
Boing was —y3 Baal or 9 Moloch. 
 DEMON'STRABLENESS,: plainneſs 
or eaſineſs to be demonſtrated, capa- 
bleneſs of demonſtration. : 
DEMONS TRA TIN (with Philoſo- 
phers}] a ſyllogiſm in form, containing 


a clear and invincible truth of a pro- 


poſition. 5 85 855 | 
DEMONSTRATION {with Logici- 
an] an argument ſo convincing that 
my concluſion muſt neceſſarily be infal 
ible. 
A Poſitive DEMONSTRATION, is 
one which 'proceeding by affirmative 


gods, and bringing the will | 


„ 


from rules of mechanicks. 
maticians] a chain of arguments de 


ples, or plain propoſitions rai 


of the thing to be demonſtrated. 
DEMON 


gyricks, invectives, (8c. 
DEMON 
for demonſtration. 


ries, L.] RN to demonſtration. 
 DEMURE'NESS, reſer vedneſs, affeft- 
ed gravity. 1 55 
rari, L.] to put in doubts or objections 
in a ſuit; to delay or put off a further 
hearing. In Chancery, a defenda 
murrs to a plaintiff's bill, by affirming 
that it is defective in ſuch or ſach a 
point, and demands the ju 
the court upon it, if he ſhall be obliged 
to make any farther or other anſwer 
ieee . ö ; 2 


DEMI > lin Blazonty}is | a8 
DEMY S uſed to ſignify | Warp 
one half, as demy lion. 


and is added to the names of ſeveral 
towns and villages in the ſame ſenſe 
as Tenderden in Kent, Oc. | 
| DENA'RU DE CHARITATE, Whit 
ſun farthings, an ancient cuſtomary obs 
lation to the cathredral about FWhttfun- 


and evident propoſitions, dependent on 
each other, ends in the thing to be de 
monftrated. | e 

A Negative DEMONSTRATION, is 
whereby a thing is ſhewn to be ſuch 
from ſome abſurdity that would follow, 
if it were otherwilſe. | 

A DEMONSTRATION a Priore, one 
whereby an effe& is proved from a cauſe ; 
or a conclufion by ſomething previous, 
either a cauſe or an antecedent.  ' 

A DEMONSTRATION a Faſteriore, 
is one whereby either a cauſe is proved 
from an effect, or a concluſion by ſome- 
thing poſterior, either an effect or a 
conſequent. _ 

A Geometrical DEMONSTRATION, 


one framed from reaſoning drawn from |. DE 
ries in a ſhield when they are edged 


the elements of Euclid. | 
A Mechanical DEMONSTRATION, 


: 


tide, when the prieſt of the pariſh, and 
many of the pariſhioners went to viſit 
the mother-church., LETT 


marked with the letter X, it being in 
value 10 afſes, or about 7 pence half- 
penny Engliſh. L. | |; 
DENARIUS DEI CZ. e. God's Penny! 
earnęſt money; ſo termed, becauſe in 
ancient times, ? 
down to bind any bargain or agreement, 
was given to God, 2. e. either to the 
church or poor. £. 
DENARRABLE [C denarrabilit, L. J 
that may be related. e 
DENARRA'TION, a narration. £, 
DENCHEE'“ ? {in Heraldry} a term 
DENCHED 5 applied to the ordina- 


with teeth or indented. 


is one whoſe reaſonings are drawn | 


DEMONSTRATION (wich ine. 
ing one u another, and origmall | 
founded on firſt and felf-evidens 9" 
and 
proved from them; ſo that in the con- 
clufion it ends in the invincible proof 
; STRATIVE [with Rherors-: 
c1ans} one of the genera or kinds of elo- 
quence, uſed in the compoſing. pane=- 

'STRATIVENESS, | aptneſs _ 


DEMON'STRATORY {demon/trato= 


o DEMURR {demenrer, F. of dens. 
nt de. 


dgment of 
DEN fin OH: Recordz] a low place 


DENA'RIUS, a Roman ſilver coin, 


he money that was laid 


DENTRITES: 


* 

i 
. ; 

| o 

; 13 

| 
f i 
8 


* 


 BENTRITES [of Sud, Cr. ] a fort | 


of whitith or aſn- colour d ſtones, which 
are ſeen on trees, ſhrubs, Sc. 
__ »DENDROPHORPA LA „Er.) 
a ceremony performed in the ſacrifices | 
of Bacchus, Cybele, Sc. of carrying trees 
through a city. TOLL a be 
The pine- tree which was carried in 
a proceſſion, was afterwards planted in 
memory of that under which Arys the 
favourite of the goddeſs Cybele, muti- 
lated himſelf; they alſo. crowned che. 
branches of this tree in imitation of Cy- 
bele's doing the ſame; and they covered 
its trunk with wool, in imitation of 
the goddeſs's having covered the breaſt 
of Atyr with the ſame. e 
DENEB {with Afronomers} a ſtar cal- 
led otherwiſe Canda lucida, or the lions. 


DENSATION, a making thick.” _ 
- DENSE'NESS Idenſitat, L.] a quali- 
ty belonging to compact bodies; thick 
ness, a property of bodies whereby 
they contain ſuch a quantity of matter 
under ſuch a bulk. 5 4 | 
- DEN'TALS {Dentales, L.] ſuch let- 
ters in pronouncing which the teeth 
are abſolutely neceſſary, are by Gram- 
marzans ſo called. | FEE 
DENTA'LIS Lapis (in Pharmacy] a 
kind of ſhell, which being pulveriz'd, 
is us'd in medicaments as an excellent 
Alkali. i. | 
-DENTAR'/PAGA [of dens, L. a tooth, 
and apraga, Gr. ] a furgeon's inftrument 
for drawing teeth. ; 8 
+: _ TA'TED {dentatus, L.] having 
teeth. 
DENTIC'ULATED {&denticulatus, L.] 
having teeth, or jagged. . | : 
DENT'ED {of dentatus, L.] having 
notches like teeth. : | 
- DENTIL'OQUIST [denti/oguus, L.] 
one that ſpeaketh through the teeth. 
DENTIL'OQUY [dentiloguium, L. ] a 
fgeaking through the teeth. * 
DEN DA TED Ldenudat us, L.] made 
naked or bare. 7h 
- DENUMERA'TION, a preſent pay- 
down of money. W 
DENUN'TIATED Cdenunciatus, L.] 
ounced. 
_ © ToDEOBSTRUCT' [with Phyſicians] 
:5 to remove obſtruftions or ſtoppages ; 
to open the pores of the body. 
_ DEODAND {Deodandum, 4. dandum 
Deo, i. e. to be devoted to God] a thing 
as it were forfeited to God, to atone 
for the violent death of man by miſad- 
venture ; as if a man were killed by 
the accidental fall of a kree, or run 
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ſold, and the money to be given to the 
pe 28 1 


move obſtructions. e Ove 
To DEPAU'PERATE eee ; 
hy . impoveriſh or make poor. 
EPECULA'TOR, one that robs the 
commonwealth ;- or imbexzles the pub- 
lick treaſure. _— 8 
DEPEN'CILLED 2 lof de and pene- 
DEFPENSILLED F cillus, L. pencil} 
N N or drawn out with a pencil. 
Io DEPHLEG MATE (in Chymifiry) 
is to clear any m_y from phlegm or 
Water: as a ſpirit is ſaid to be well de- 
hlegmated, when it is made pure by 
ing reftified and diſtilled over again, 


and either whally, or as much as may 


be, cleared of all water and phlegm, 

DEPHLE/GM'D.' See to dephicemare.. 
DEPLORABLENESS; lamentable- 
DEPLU'MATED(deplumarur, L.] ha - 


| ving the feathers taken off. 


DEPLU'MED (deu, F.] depluma 


ted. 
DEPORT', deportment, behaviour, 
Milton. . 
DEPORT A'TION [among the Ro- 
mans} a ſort of baniſhment, by which 
ſome iſland or other was aſſigned for 
the baniſhed perſon to abide in, with a 
prohibition not to ſtir out upon pain 
of death. L. „ 
To DEPOSE Ide poſitum, of deponere, 


as a ſecurity for the performance of a 
contract; alſo to ſequeſter or ſtrip a 
perſon of his dignity. It is different 
from abdication in this that abdication 
is taken to be the voluntary act of the 
perſon who poſſeſſes the 
ty; but depoſition is an obliging him 


the ſame with deprivation and degra- 
dation; but the latter indeed is uſually 


| attended with more formality and cere- 


monies. „ | | 
DEPOS'T [depoſitum, L.] the thing 
put into the hands of another to _ 
DEPOS'IT {depoſitum, L. depot, F.] 
a pledge. 


ending of the dimenſions of a Latin or 
Greek verſe ; ſo as to find out, whether 
it be perfect, redundant or deficient. L. 

DEPOSIT UM, a pledge left in the 
hands of another, or in a place; alſo a 
wag ö 


over by a cart- wheel; then the tree or 


— 


er. I. . 
Simple DEPOSIT UM {in Law) is - 


cart-wheel, or cart and horſes, is to be 


DEOP'PILATIVES.-{ in Pharmacy! 
medicines which ſoften, reſolve — . 


L.] to lay a thing down or to pledge it 


ce or digni 


to quit it by force; it is pretty much 


DEPOSIT 1O f with Grammarians] the 


rr 


ther neerſſary or voluntary; neceſſary as 
in caſe of Fire, Shipwreck, Sc. 
Voluntary DEPOSTT UM, that which 
is committod — choses 3; 
Judiciary DEPOSIT UM, is when a 
thing, the right of which is conteſted 
between 2 or more perſons, is depo- 
ſited in the hands of a third perſon, by 
the decree of the judge. E 
DEPRRECATION [in Rhetorich] a fi- 
gure whereby the orator invokes the 
aid of ſome perſon or thing, or prays 
for ſome evil or puniſhment to befal 
him, who ſpeaks falſely, either himſelf 
or his adverſary. 4 : 
DEPRE'CIATED [depreciatus, L.] cri- 
ed down in price or undervalued. - | 
To DEPREHE'ND {deprehendere, L.] 
to catch or ſieze unawares. 
 DEPREHEN'SIBLENESS, eapable- 
neſs of being caught or underſtood. 
DE/PRIMENS | with Anatomiſit] one 
of the ſtrait muſcles, which moves the 
globe or ball of the eye, which ſerves 
to pull it downwards; it is alſo called 
bumilis, L. bs 
DEPRE/TIATED. [ depretzatus, L. J 
r er in the price, underval vi- 
lified. . 
DEPRETIA'TION, an mum. 
a leſſening the eſteem or value, Sc. L. 


| 


{ 


DEPRIVATION lin the Cannon 


Law] the act of diveſting or taking a- 
way a ſpiritual promotion or dignity. 
DEPRIVATION a deneficto, is when 
for ſome great crime a miniſter is whol- 
ly and for ever deprived of his benefice 
or living. 1 FT: 
DEPRIVATION ab officio, is when a 
miniſter is for ever deprived of his of- 


fice.. 

To DEPU'CELATE {depuceter, F.] 
to deflower, to bereave of virginity. 

DEPUL'SORY depulſorius, L.] put- 
ting away, averting. 

To DEPURATE {depuratum, L.] to 
purify, to ſeparate the pure from the 
impure part of any thing. 

EPU'RED, purified, defecated, clear. 
ed from dregs. | 887 

DE PUT {in the ſenſe of the Law] 
one who executes any office, Sc. in the 
right of another man; for whoſe miſ- 
demeanour or forfeiture, the perſon for 
whom he acts ſhall loſe his office. 

DERAIGN'MENT | with Civiliant] a 
diſcharge of a profeſſion; a term ſome- 
times applied to ſuch religious perſons, 
who forſook their orders, 

DERELICT" Lands, ſuch lands as are 
forſaken by the ſea. Les | 

DERVSORY {deriſorius, L.] ridiculous 
alſo to be laughed at. l 


* 


N 
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| and open breaſted, and 


| wine, brandy, and other ſtron 
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DERIVA'TION | of de and rivur, 'a 
river or ſtream, L. properly a draining: 
* DERMATODES (of or che thin; 
| ) S Lof {pus the ſkin, 
Gr.] an epithet given to the exterior 
er 97 that inveſts the brain, ſkin- 
ike. Tk 
DEROG'ATIVE Ideragativus, L.] de- 
rogatory, detracting from the worth of. 
BROG AT OR b 


"uw 


* 


ESS, tendency to 

ae R'VICES 5 [on 
UN, 2 r. 
DER'VISES 5 b. Jamong the Ertg 


a ſort of monks whe profeſs extreme 
overty, and lead a very auſtere life. 
he Derviſes, called alſo Mevelaviter,. 
of one Mevelava their founder, affet a 
great deal of modeſty, humility, patience. 
and charity ; they ee go bare · legg d 
the better to inure 
themſelves to patience, frequently burn 
themſelves with red hot irons, They 
have meetings on Tueſdayr and Fridays, 
at which the ſuperior of their houſe is 
preſent; at which meeting one of them 
plays all the while on a flute (which inftru- 
ment they highly eſteem as conſecrated b 
Jacob and the Old Teftament n 
that ſung the praiſes of God upon it) 
the reſt dance, turning their bodies 
round with an incredible ſwiftneſs, ha- 
ving inured themſelves to this exerciſe 
from their youth. This they do in 
memory of their patriarch Mevelava, 
who, they ſay, turned round continually 
for the ſpacc of four days, without any 
food or refreſhment, after which he 
fell into an extaſy, and received wonder- 
ful revelations for the eſtabliſnment of 
their order. The greateſt part of theſe 
Derviſes are Chaldeans, who apply them» 
ſelves to legerdemain, poſtures, Se. to 
amuſe the people, others practiſe ſores 
ry and magick, and all of them drink, 
oth liquors 
contrary to the principles of Mahometr ; 
and this they do to make them gay, as 
their order requires. . 
DESCAN'T {in a merephorical ſenſe] a 
continued diſcourſe or'comment, a large 
88 on any ſubject. >” 
DESCEND'ING 3 L.] fal- 
ling or moving from below down- 


wards. 7 8 
DESCENDING latitude [ Aſtron. ] is the 
latitude of a planet in its return from 
the nodes to the equator. 
DESCEN'SIONAL Difference [ Aftron.] 
is the difference between the right = 
oblique-aſcenfion of the ſame ſtar. 
Leal DESCENT", is that which is 
convey'd down in a right line from the 


| grandtather to the father, and from the 


3 « 
8 3 Pre 
: 8 * 


Collateral DESCENT, is that which 
. Cprings out of the fide of the line or blood 
as from a man to his brother, nephew, 


Sc. 9 p14 ; - 3 
_ DESCENT {in Mechanicks] is the 
motion or tendency of a body towards 
the center of the earth, either directly 
DESCENT _— 8 or ditch (in 
| Portefication] is a igging into 
earth of the cover way. 1 the form 
of a trench; the top of which is covered 
with planks or wattles bound cloſe to- 
— and well loaded with earth, to 
| re the ſoldiers againft fire, in their 
into the moat or ditch. - \ 
SCENT {in Blazonry} is a term 
uſed to ſignify coming down; as a lion 
in deſcent, is a lion coming down, i. e. 
with his heels up towards one of the 
points, as tho' he were leaping down 
from ſome high place. p24 


To DESCRIBE {deſeribere, L.] to eff 


_ write out or ſet down in writing. ; 
To DESCRIBE {in Language] is to ex. 


plain. | | 
To DESCRIBE {in Drawing, Painting 
1 the form of à thing, to 

t. ; | 

SCRIP"TION, as to its. outward 
| ce, reſembles a definition, it is 
a ſuperficial, Es e e ee a 
„giving a ſort of knowledge there - 
— 4 — ſome accidents and circum- 
 Rances tar to it, which determine 
it enough 40 give an idea, which may 
diftinguiſh it from other things, but 
without explaining its nature or eſ- 


DESCRIPTS' [with Boranick Writer,] 

ſuch plants as are deſcribed. | | 

DESECRA'TION, an unhallowing, a 

ADE T {&deſertum, L.] a wilder- 

neſs, a large wild part of a country, a 
ſolitary, loneſome place. 

_ -» DESERT'LESs, without merit, unde- 


DESHACHE' {in Blazonry] is a term 
uſed by French heralds, to ſignify that 
che beaſt has his limbs ſeparated from 
his body, in ſuch manner that they re- 
main upon the eſcutcheon, with only a 


* 
* : 


mall ſeparation from their natural 


places. F. | 
DESIC'CATIVE Medicines, thoſe that 
are of a drying quality. 2 
A DESICCATIVE {with Phyſicians] a 
drying plaiſter or ointment. 


ter go che fn, and fromthe ſonto the | | 


| repreſentation, 


be, . ; Wh Hh 033 a 
a4" y „ 8 ** & + 9 
: „ 9 „ 
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— 
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DESIDIOSE +> {defidiofur; L. I idle, 


giſh. . ; 

' DESIGN, reſpecting Art and Sciences 
denotes the choughe, plan, geometrical 
©, ; 

DESIGN Kin Parnting] the firſt draught 
or ſketch of a picture or in general; is 
the thought that the artiſt had about 
any great piece; whether the contour; 
or outlines be only drawn, or whether 
the piece has the ſhadows or the co- 
lours; ſo that if there appears much 
ſkill or ent, it is common to ſay, 
the Deſign is great and noble. | 

DESIGN {in Faint ing] is alfo uſed to 
ſignify the juſt meaſures, the proporti- 
ons and outward forms, which thoſe 
objects ought to have, which are drawn 
in imitation of nature, and may be cal- 
led a juft imitation of nature. 

DESIGNA'TION, an appointment, de 
ſig nation, nomination ; alſo the mark 
ing the abutments and boundings of an 
ate. | | 
 DESIP'IENCE {with Phyfierans] the 
— or raving of a ſick perſon. 

f DESIP'IENT I deſipieut, L.] fooliſh, 
oating. 

DESIR'ABLENESS, worthineſs to be 
deſired. | 

DESIRE [&defir, F. deſiderium, L.] un- 
eaſineſs of mind on account of the ab- 
ſence of any thing, the preſent enjoy- 
ment of which would affard pleaſure. 
and delight; longing, wiſhing ; alſo en- 
treaty or requeſt. | 

DESI ROUSNESS, earneftneſs,.defire, 
. DESOLATENESS, ſolitarineſs, un- 
comfortableneſs ; alſo a lying wafte. 


SIL 


making deſolate, belonging to deſolati- 


on; comfortleſs. 8 


DESPALR {deſparatio, L. deſeſpoir, 
F. I the reflection of the mind upon the 
unattainableneſs of ſome Which is 
the cauſe of different e in the minds 
of men, ſometimes cauſing pain and un- 
eaſes, and ſometimes unconcerned- 
neſs. 2 
DESPAIR*INGNESS [deſparatio, L.] a 
being without hopes. TIT IN 
DESPARATENESS (of deſperare, L. 
9s Tr he alſo daringneſs, furiouſ- 
nets. | r 
DESPITSABLE (| deſpicabilis, L.] the 
ſame as Deſpicable. 0 
DESPI'SABLENESS {of deſpicere, L. 
to look down upon] deſervingneſs to 
be deſpiſed. ee ee 
DESPOI'NA [of Suren, Gr. a lady] 


To DES DE {de/idere, L.] to fink or 


a name of Proſcrpine, ſhe being the 


* 


DES'OLATORY C deſalororine, I.] 


Rn nn,. 
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queen ofthe dead, who were all faid 
be received under her dominion. 19 = 


— — ld eſponſatus, 
fianced, eſpouſed, bet 10 
A DESFEOTICAL Government 8⁰ 
vernment when a prince having gain d 
an abſolute power over his people, is 
no longer guided or controll'd by the 


931 


laws of his country, but governs ſolely | 


1 


z 


by his wiliand pleaſuree. 
DESPOT'ICALNESS, arbitrarineſs. 
DESPOTISM, deſpotick government, 
DESPOULL/LE lin Blazonryl is uſed 
to ſignify the whole caſe or ſkin of a 
beaſt, with the head, feet, tail, and all 
appurtenances; ſo as being filled up, is 
like the whole creature. F. | 
To DESPU'MA TE: {deſpumarum, L.] 
to ſcum or u liquor. X 
DESQUA'M ATED {[deſquamatus, L.] 
ſcaled, having the ſcales taken off. 
DESSERT' | deſferre, F.] the laſt courſe 
at table ;'a ſervice of fruits and ſweet- 


meats. * | | 
DESTILLA'TION, an extraction of 

the moſt unctuous parts which are ra- 

refied into vapour or ſmoke, as'it were 


by fire. TW 
DES TINATED ? { deftinatus, L 
DES'TINATE deftins, F. I ap- 


pointed, determined, ordained condem- 


ned to. | | 

DES'TINY [with Pagan Philoſophers] 
was 2 ſecret or inviſible power or virtue 
which with incomprehenſible wiſdom 
conducts what to mankind appears ir re- 
gular and fortuitous, which comes 


much to the ſame, that with us is cal 


led God. 

DESTITUTENESS, a being forſaken 

or left withour. | 
DESTRUCTIBIUTTY, a capablenefs 


of being deftroyed. | 
DESTRUCT'IVENESS, deftroying 
nature, c. | ? 
DESU'DATORY [deſudatorium, L.] 
an hot-houſe or bagnio. | 


DESUETE {deſuerus,L.] out of uſe. to 


DESULTO'RES Þ perſons of agility 

DESULTORII 7 of body, who us d 
to leap from one horſe to another, at 
the horſe-races in the Circenſian games, 

DESULTORINESS, the ſkipping 
from one thing to another. N 


DE SUL TURE deſultura, L. j a vault · neff 


from one horſe to another. 
ETACH'ED Pieces [in Fortif. ] are 


ing 
and even baftions, when ſeparated; and 


place, | 
DETER/GENT. 


off, cleanſing, ſcowring. 
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a go- ; 


|! 


carry off 'viſcid and 


not 
ſome part of the up 
ling 
or in the ſame manner from part of the 
fide ; but always from the right fide. F. 


D E 


DETERGENTS (in Ply/icks} ſuch 
medicines, which mundify, cleanſe atid 
and glutinous hurnours 
that adhere to the body: 1 
DETER'MINABLENESS, capableneſs 
of being determined or decided. ' © 
DE 'MINA. TENESS, definirenefs, 
poſitiveneſs. | 
 DETERMINA'TION [in Phyſicks] the 
diſpofition or tendency of a body to- 


| wards one way. | | 
DETERMINATION {with Ppiloſo- 
bers] the action by which the cauſe ib 


limited or reftrained to act, or nor to 
act, this or that, or in this or that man 


ner. 

Effective DETERMINATION {with 
Schoolmen] is ſuch as proceeds from an 
efficient cauſe, as when an artift deter- 
mines an inftrument to a certain action, 
or from the Form, as that determines the 
indiſſerency of the matter; and thus our 
ſenſes are ſaid to be determinations, to 
have ideas upon the preſence of exter- 
nal objects. i eee ee 

Moral DETERMINATION, is one 


. which proceeds from a cauſe which ope 


rates morally, i. e. by commanding, per- 
ſuading, or adville "ihe effect. 5 yo. 
Phyfical DETERMINA TION, is an att 
where God excites and applies a' ſecond 
cauſe to act antecedently to all the ope- 
rations of the creature. SK hy 
To DETER'MINE {determinare, of de 
and terminus, properly ro ſet or appoint 
bounds] to judge or decide a matter in 
controverſy or queſtion ; to put an end 
to a matter; to incline, to diſpoſe, to re- 


' ſolve, purpoſe or defign. 


| DETER'SIVENESS, cleanſing qua- 


lity. | ; 
Action of DE'TINUE (in Law}is when 
a man is ſued to deliver up his truſt. 
DE TRAC TIVE, apt to detrat᷑t 
 DETRAC'TIVENESS, detracting qua- 
chr geen tin ae ever 
RAN CHE D Cin Blaze is u 
alte a line bend wiſe, that comes 
rom every angle, but either from 
r edge, and fal- 
from thence diagonally or athwart, 


DETRIMENT'ALNESS, prejudicial- 


neſs. | 
' DETRIMEN'TOUS [ detrimentoſur, 
L. I caufi 
demi-· lunes, horn. wo rks Or cr own - works, 


| damage or loſs; hurtful. 
DETRUNCATED i detruncatus, L.} 


4 way rn are cnt or chopped off; beheaded. 
ce from - of 


DETURBA'TION, acafting or throw 


7, |iingdown'fromonhigh;alſocroublin= 
[detergens, L.] wiping PE * 7 9 
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» +. BEUCA'LION, the fon of Prometheus 
bo married Fyrrha, the daughter of 


We dark or unintelligible; as ki 


Fantage of ſome perſon, 
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| / DE\VIL"0n-the Neck, a kind of rack 


or torturing engine, anciently in uſe a- 


Feimetlent; The poets tell us that mong the Papi/tr, to extort a confeſſion 


ile he rei in Theſſaly, there hap- 


W 
| Thx an univerſal flood that drowned 


the world but only he and his wife 


Who got into a ſhip, and were carri 


to the top of mount Parnaſſur, and 


 _ ſtay'd chere till the dry land appeared; 
- and when the flood was gone, he con- 


ſulted the oracle of Themit, how man- 
kind might be repair d, and was an- 


* if he caſt his great mother's 


nes behind his back: Whereupon he 
took ſtones, the bones of his great mo 


her the earth, andthrew them over his 


ſhoulders. and they became men, and 
Hyrrba, the caſt ftones over her ſhoul- 
ders backwards, and they became wo- 
7 The truth is, this deluge came 
only in Greece and Italy, but the poets 


feigned all things to have happened af- 


ter Dencalion's flood, as they did after 


the inundation in the days of Noah. And 


as to their being ſaved on mount Far- 


paſſes, they only climed to the top of it, 
Ang Vere 


there ſafe above the waters, 
8 after the flood taught the people 
more civility than hop Har before ; 
this deluge happened A. M. 2440, and 
584 years after that in Noa#'s time. 
.-- DEVER'GENCE {devergentia, L.] a 
gevexity or declivity, by which any 
Ing tends or declines downward. 


DEVEX (devexus, L.] hollow like a 


valley; bawed down, bending. 
DEVEX ION, devexity, bendingneſs 


| or ſhelvingneſß. L. | | 
: DEVEX'N ESS [devexitas, L.] bend- 


zazneſs, ſhelving downwards. 
To DE'VIATE {with Grammarians] 
bx when a word yaries from the ſenſe 
its primitive or original. 
e DEV ICE > [of dividere, L. becauſe 
DEVTSE 5 it divides or diftinguiſhes 
ee Sc.] is either à repreſenta- 
ion, an emblem or an hieroglyphick, 


* 


expreſſing ſomething that is to be kept 


| mind, ſuch as the Egyptians uſed in- 
ead of writing, which of late have a 
motto added to them, to explain the 
nification, which otherwiſe would 

a1 Lewis 
XIV. of France, had for his device, the 
fun in his glory, with this motto, Nec 


| tang impar, intimating, that he was | 


ble to cope with many enemies. | 
7 5 ? ina reftrained ſenſe, is 
* DEVISE S underſtood to fignify an 
emblem, or à repreſentation of ſome 
patural pogy, with a motto or ſentence 
apulied in A figurative ſenſe, to the ad 


from Proteſtant . or Lo{lards. This ma- 
; chine was made of ſeveral irons which 
applied to the neck and legs wrung or 


: 


- wrenched them together in ſo violent 


a manner, that the more the perſon 
ſtirred, the ſtraiter he was preſſed by 
them, and in the ſpace of 3 or 4 hours 
| his back and body would be broken in 
pieces. A 
Kea DEVIL, a monſtrous creature on 
the coaſt of America, having black horns 
like a ram, a terrible _ a bunch on 
the head, reſembling a hedge-hog, tuſh. 
es like a boar, and a forked tail; and 
the fleſh of a poiſonous quality. 
DEVIL's Milk, an herb, a ſort of 


* es 
DE'VILSHIP, the devil's dignity or 
Perſon. i 
; DE'VIOUSNESS [of deviut, L.] fwer. 
when un aptneſs to go out of the way, 
DEVIR'GINA TED {devirginarus, L.] 
deflowered. 3 5655 
DEVISCERATRD (d eviſceratut, L.] 
imbowelled, having the bowels taken 


out. : ' 
To DEVFTIATE {| devitiatum, L.] to 
corrupt or-marr; to deflower. 
DEVOCA'TION, a calling down, L. 
; rege {of de and vuidé, F.] emp- 
"ty of. 8 | / 
+ To DEVOLATE {devolatum, L.] to 
fly away or down. Fe 
 DEVOLA*TION, a devouring: or con- 
ſumin | | 


"1 
x 
; 


holy uſe; attached, ſtrongly inclined to. 
DEVO'TION. The Heathens wha 


liev'd them to be ſubordinate in power 
to one another, made uſe of en chant- 
ments and devotings to bring miſchief 
upon their enemies. | 

They ſometimes call'd forth the tu- 
telar deities of cities, that thay might 
thereby deprive their enemies of their 
protection and defence. | 


It is faid, for example that the Syrians | 


chained the ftatue of Apollo, and faftened 
him to the altar of Hercules the tutelar 


deity of their city, leſt he ſhould forſale 


them and retire out of the city. ' 
The Romans, ſays Macrobiut, being 
perſuaded that every city had its tutelar 
deity,” uſed certain verſes to call them 
forth, believing it impoſſible to make 
themſelves maſters of the town without 
it, and even when they had it in their 
power to take the place; they always 


thought jt would be a great ain de 
0 | - va tho 


. 
DEVO TED [devotus,L.] ſet apart for | 


admitted a plurality of deities and be- 


> 4 = yy oa, wo owt. 


The form made uſs of in calling forth 


KY TO» Dae —= 
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take the gods captives Wielt it j for this 


reaſon the Romans always kept the real 
and concealed name of their cities very 
private, this — very different from 
that they generally gave them among 
the p2ovle, as likewiſe the name of the 
tutelary god of their cities. 5 
Pliny intorms us that the ſecret name 
of Rome. was Valentia and that Yalerius 
Soranus was ſeverely puniſn'd for re- 


vealing it. 


the tutelary god of any city was as fol- 
loweth:. It it be god or goddeſs under 
« whoſe guard are the city and people 
« of Carthage z 1 beſeech thee, O great 
« God, who haſt taken this town and 


people under thy tuitionz 1 conjure 


“ and intreat thee graciouſly ro aban- 
don the city and people of Carthage, 
&«.to:forſake all their dwelliags, temples 
© and ſacred places, ro caſt them off, to 
E inſpire them with fear, terror and 
«© forgetfulneſs, and to retire to Rome 
“among our people; let our habita- 
e tions, our temples, our things ſacred 
« and; our city be more agreeable to 
* thee;, demonſtrate to us that thou 
art my protector, the protector of the 
Roman people and of my ſoldiers. It 
thou doſt this, I engage myſelf by a 
« ſolemn vow to found temples and in- 
« ſtitute games in honour of thee. ,, - 

As to the devoting hoſtile or beſieged 
places, Macrobius gives us an example. 
« Dis Pater (this was Pluto) Jupiter, 
„ye Manet or by what other name ye 
* will be call'd, I earneftly beſeech 
* you toiſpread fear and terror in the 
* army I ſhall mention to you, and 
thtoughout the city of Carthage. 

« May ye look upon all as devoted 
© and accurſed, may ye deprive them 


« of ligtit, and remove at a diftance | 


from this country all thofe who 
* ſhall bear arms againſt us and ſhall 
* attack our legions and our armies ; 
“ may all their armies, fields, cities, 
% heads and lives be compriz d within 
« this wiſh, as far as they may be com 
* priz d in it by the moſt folemn de- 


« voting. Wherefore I devote them, medicine, who 
I charge them with all the miſchief | 
© that. may happen to myſelf, our 


© magiſtrates, the Roman people, our 

* armies and our legions; that ye may 

© preſerve me myſelf and thoſe who 

* employ me, the empires legions, and 

- our army which is concern d in this 
war. 


« If you pleaſe to do theſe things, as | 


* I know and underſtand them, I pro- 
$ miſe you O earth mother of all things 


D'E 
% arid you great Jupiter, a ſacrifice of 
„ three ſheep; Fe. FEED 
; The Tuſcans call'd forth the thunder; 
when they thought they had dccafion 
for it, Numa Pompilius is ſaid to havs 
done ſo often with ſucceſs. Tullius Ho 
tilts attempting it without making ufd 
of the accuſtomed rights was himſelf 
ſtruck with thunder 8 
DEVOURINNESS [of devoratid, 


| L:] devouring natute, Sc. 


EVOUT'NESS, fulnais of defotiorf, 
' DEUTEROCANON'ICAL [of #744 
80 and. «avovizos, Gr.] 4 name that 
ſchool di vines give to certain books of 
the ſacred ſcripture that were added 
after the reft,jas the book of Eſher, &c, 
| DEVUL'DER (in Riding Academies] 
4 terin that is applied to a horſe, thaf 
working upon vaults, makes his ſhoul= 
ders go too fait for the croup to follow þ 
ſo that inſtead of going upon tw 

\ treads, as he ought, he endeavours td 


. 


go only upon ore, . 
bY DEW'Y, having dew on it, wet witlt 
ew. | 1 


 DEX'TER, right, on the right hand 
or right ſide. e | 4 
PEX TRA, the right hand. L. 8 


DEXTER Baſe Cin Heral- 
dry] is the right fide of the 
baſe, as letter G in the fi- 
gurs. 


DEX TER Chief (in He- 
raldry] is the angle on the 
right hand of the chief, as 
letter A in the figure. 


DEXTER Point [with Heraldr\ thd 
right ſide point in an eſcutcheon ; 
DEX”"TROCHERE 2 [by Herald 4 
DES TROCHERE 8 term applied to 
the right arm painted on a ſhield. 
DIABOLICALNESS of / bolicut, 
L. diaboligue, F. of uch of Pr 
x», Gr. to deſt roy] deviliſh nature 
DLABO'TANUM {of 44 and gran; 


Gr. ] a plaſter made of herbs. 


DIACALAMIN'THES, a compound 
ſe principal ingredient is 

Calamint. E. SF 
DIACALCTTEOS {in Surgery] a plas 
ſter applied after the amipuration' of 2 
cancer. WEE 
DiACAP PARIS, a medicine whioſs 
principal ingredient is capers. . 
DIACAPRE'GIAS, a medicine made 
of goars cups: * CS AE? 
DIACAR'THAMUM, a medieige ſo 
called, one of whole principal ingredi- 


8 Ff 2 Diacx- 


* 
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2 DIACA'RYON, a medicine made of 


the juice of green walnuts and honey. 


54 1 a medicine made of 
Caſſia. 3 ET be 
DIACASTO'RIUM, a medicine made 


D ao. Z 


© DIACATHOLICON [of 4 and a- 
Sexes, Gr. univerſal} an univerſal me- 


" DIACATO'THIA {in the Civil Law] 
a tenure or holding of lands by fee- 


farm. CO Oh 
-  DIACHY'LUM, a kind of plaſter 
made of the mucilages or pappy juice 
pf certain fruits, ſeeds or roots. 
DIACINNAMO MUM, @ medicine 
made of Cinnamon. TL Work 
DIACITO/'NIUM, a medicine made 
of Cironia. wt ge 
DIA'CLASIS. [of Jan Gr. to 


break 1} a fracture. 


, DIAC NICON [ot didxov®-, Gr I 
the ſacriſty, the place in or near ancient 
churches, where the veſtments and 
church plate were repoſited. 


* DIACOFE [diacepus, L. of G. 


Gx. ] a cutting or dividing aſunder. 


wound; eſpecially one made in the 
Tull with a large inſtrument. 

' DIACOPE [with Rh:roricians]} the 
Game as Dreftole. 


- DIACOR A L'LION, a medicine made 
chiefly of Coral. | 
DIACO'RUM, a medicine made of 


&corns. - = » | 
Dlacos TUM, a medicine made of | 


Coſtus. I. 


' DIA'CRISIS [Jrdzporc, Gr.] a ſepa- 


rating, ſevering or dividing. 
D CROCUMA, a medicine made 
chiefly of ſaffron. L. 
DIACROWMYON {of d and 1 


' pxwoy, Gr.) a medicine made of onions. 


DIACU”'MINUM, a compoſition made 
of eummin. L. 
DIACYDONTITES [of . rv xudu- 


| viv, Gr.] ſuch medicines in which quin- 


ces are an ingredient. 3 
DIACIDONIUM [ ra xd, 


Gr.] a confection made of the pulp of 


quinces and ſugar, commonly called 
DI A A | M, a compoſitior 
of damaſcens. L. 
DIADE'MA TED [ diademarus, L.] 
wear! a diadem, crown or turbant. 


. DIA DOCHUS L, Gr.] a pre- 
cious ſtone like a beril 

. DIARESI 'in Printing] is a vowel 
mark'd with two tittles or points, as on 
E,ior, to ſignify that ir is ſounded by | 


4 D 1 ; 
5 +? v - "= / * 
. ' . 
ned to another fo ; 
1 ** as 


itſelf, and not 
to = a e as a&ra by the 


points over the 9 is diſtinguiſhed from 
ear a, „ n ö N : 
| DLE'RESIS [ with Anatomifts) is a con- 
ſuming or e the veſſels, ſo that 
ſome certain paſſages are made by ſome 
ſharp fretting matter, which naturally 
ſhould not have been; alſo when ſome 
real ones are widen'd more than ordi-.. 
nary, ſo that the humours run out 
which ought to be contained in the 
veſſels. | 1585 "FF 
DLA'TA [diate of Sari, Gr. to 
make uſe. of a certain order of food] 
diet, food, a particular way or manner 
of life. I. TIT IT ET | 
 DIAGAL'ANGA,- medicine made of 
960 e . 
DIAGLAU'CION LGN, Gr.] 
a medicine for the eyes made of the 
herb Glaucium. L. | 
DIAGLY'PHICE | Stayaupmy,; Gr.) the 
art of cutting or making hollow or con. 
cave figures in metal. | | 
DIAGNO'SIS {of S], Gr. to 
know}. a diſcerning or knowing one 


| from another, a judging of. IL, 
DIACOPE {with Surgeons} a deep | 


DIAGNO'SIS | with - Phyſicians] a 
knowledge or judgment of the appa- 
rent ſigns of a diſtemper, or a fkill by 
which the preſent condition of a diftem- 
per is perceived, and this is threefold, 
v3z. à right judgment of e eee aſſect- 
ed; 2. of the diſeaſe itſelf; 3. of its 
Seen 7 s 

DIAGONAL Line F GS | 
metricians]. a line drawn a 
croſs any figure from angle | *% 


) . 
to angle; fomerimes called | *, 
the diameter diagonal; and | . 
ſometimes it ſigniſies a parti-- J 


cular parallelogram, or long © 
ſquare that has one common angle and 
diagonal line, with the principal paral- 
, SLOWS : 
DIAG'ONAL Scale, and the Plain 
Scale, ſerve to repreſent any numbers 
and meaſures whatever, the parts of 
which are equal to one another; thus 
gunners make uſe of a ſcale; or take 
the dimenſion of a piece of 'ordnance, 
Engravers have a ſcale or rule to maks 
a draught of a fortification on paper, 


65 | | 

DVAGRAM {in Geometry] a ſcheme 
or figure made with lines or circles, for 
the laying down an explanation or de- 
monſtration of any propoſition or figure 
or properties belonging thereto. 
DLAGRAPH ICE |Sraypaginy, r.] the 


art of painting or carving on box. I. 
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DIAGRY/DIUM Scammony, or the 

lant or root of ſcammony prepared by 
boiling it in a hottowed quince or with 
the juice of aquince, or lemon, or pale 


2. | : | 
. DIAHYS'SOPUM, a medicine made 
up of hyſTop. 3 FA | —_— 

DIAURIS, a medicine made of the 
plant Iris. L., e 

DIAL PLANES, are plain boards, 
plates or ſurfaces on Which hour lines 
are drawn for any latitude, and are di- 
ſtinguiſhed according to the reſpett they 
bear to the horizon of the place where 
they are made, and Are according to 
their poſition or ſituation, parallel, per- 
pendicular or oblique. 

Primary DIALS, are either horizontal 
dials or vertical dials. 

Moon DLALS, ſuch as ſhew the hour 
of the night by the means of the light 
or ſhadow of the moon projected there 
on by.an index. | 

' Mural DIALS, ſuch as are placed a- 

inſt walls. | | | 

Eguinoctia ! DIAL, is one deſcribed on 


* 


the equinoctial plane, or a plane paral- | 
lel to the horizon. 


Vertical DIAL, is one drawn on the 
plane of a vertical cirele. 5 
Polar DIAL, is one deſcribed on a 
plane paſſing through the poles of the 
world and the eaſt and weft points of 
the horizon. + | 
DILEM MA [with Phyfictans] a ſpace 
between two fevers. . 6 
DI'ALLING | with Miners} is the uſing 
a compaſs and long line ro know which 
way the load or vein of oar inclines, 
or where to fink an air- ſhaft. a: 
DIALLING Line 2 graduated lines 
DIALLING Scales 0 | 
2 Se. to expedite the making of ſun- 
Als. „ US. £6 : FE 4.4 s 
DIALAC'CA, à medicine made of 
cca or Gum- lac. ; 
DIALTHE'A [Cala Gr. ] an un- 
guent, the chief ingredient of which is 
Pld 6 ne rpg eget rg 8785 
DIAL'YSIS [SuNei, Gr. ] a figure in 


Rhetorick when two points are placed 


by Grammariaus over two vowels in one 
word, which would otherwiſe make a 


diphthong; but are by this character 
a has a large ſquare face at the top en- 


( pointed into two. 1 

IAMASIIGOsIS LANA ,. of 
ungννiæ, i. e. N a ſolemni- 
ty in honour of Diana, as follows. Cer- 
tain boys were carried to the altar of 
the goddeſs, and there ſeverely whipp'd, 
and left the officer ſhould out of com- 
paſſion remit any thing of the rigour of 


% 
8 * 
| 2 
z 2 * 


the goddeſs, which was of itſelf very 


were ſpared, grew ſo weighty, chat 
the prieſteſs was ſcarce able to ſupport 
it ; and left the boys ſhould faint under 


thy of the Laconian education, their 
parents were. preſent to exhort them 


conftancy ; and ſo great was the brave- 
„ and reſolution of the boys, that tho 
they were laſh'd till the blood guild 
out, and ſometimes to death, yet a cry 
or groan was ſeldom or never heard to 
proceed from any of them.” Thoſe that 
dy'd under the ceremony were buried 
with garlands on their heads, in token 

joy or victory, and had the honour 
of a-publick funeral. | 
, DIAMETER of a Column ſin Archi- 
A is that taken juft above the 
baſes. | | 
DIA'MET ER of the fewelling (in Ar- 
chitecture j is ths Bok bs — height of 
one third from the baſe. 

DIA METER of the Diminurion LA. 
chitecture] is that taken from the top of 
the ſhafts. 0 ws 
 DIAMET'RICALLY I diamerrique- 
ment, F. of ud que, Gr.] directly). 
Dl AMOND | adamas, L. of 404 


Gr. diamant, F. I the hardeft, moſt ſpark- 
ling, and moſt valuable of all precious 


ſtones. The goodneſs of a diamond 
conſiſts in three things. f. Its luſtre or 
water. 2. Its weight or bignels, 3 
hardneſs. The Great Mogul of 
has a diamond that weighs 269 3-q4ths 
carats, valued at 11 millions, thou- 


 * Facet DIAMOND, is one cut in faces 
both at top and bottom, and whoſe ta- 
ble or principal place at the top is flat. 
' Roje DIAMOND, is one that is quits 
flat underneath ; but whoſe upper part 
is cut in divers little faces, uſually tri- 
angles, the upper part of which termi- 
nn Ten 

A rouzh DLAMOND, is one juft as it 
comes out of the mines that has nor yer 
beea cur. | 
A Table DIAMOND, is one which 
compaſſed with four leffer. 


Temple in Paris in France, where they 
are made] are a ſort of factitious dia- 
monds, of no great value, but us 
much in the habits of the aftors upon. 
the ſtage. „ 


it, the priefteſs of Diana ſtood by all the | 


| 


. ' DIAMORON, 


F 


light; bur (as they relate) if the boys 


the correction, or do any thing un wor- 


to undergo it patiently, and with great 


Indio 


ſand, 278 pounds, 14 thillings and 9 
placed on ' ru—}]'pence. l L 


© Temple DIAMONDS [fo called of the 


3 


time, holding in her hand the image of - 4 


21 
1 


4 k £ 
D 1 | | : 


mio Rox, a confeftion made of, Thie heads of dogs and (tags intinmt- 


mulberries. | 7 | 
Simple DIAMORUM {of d and mo- 
rim, L. a mulberry} a m2dicinal compo : 
fition. made of mulberry juice and ſugar, 


. Compound DLAMORUM in Pharmacy] 


is made of mulberry juice, ſapa, ver- 
Juice, myrrh and ſaffron. e ee 


IOS'THUM, a medicinal po- | 
in the beginning of every. month, ſhe 


der whoſe chief ingredient is muſk 


DlIANA, or the Moon, was repre- 


ſented with three heads, the one of a 
dog, the ſecond: of a horſe, the third 
of a man, to ſhew the different effects 
of the moon, in heaven, on earth, and 
in hell, or in the boſom. of the earth. 
Diana had three names, as Luna the 
moon in heaven, Diaua on earth, and 
Proſerpina in hell; as Dian ſhe was 
accounted the goddeſs of woods and 
mountains, and of huntſmen, and there. 
fore was painted armed with bows and 
arrows, attended with ſixty maids or 
nymphs ; ſhe. was accounted alſo the 
2 of child-baaring, virginity and 

cing. She was alſo painted with 
yellow hair, a graſs green mancle trim- 
med with ſilver, buſkins of ſilver, with 
a golden bow and quiver of painted co- 


lours, with a creſcent or new moon on 


her head. - She- is ſomerimes drawn 
huating a ftag, and at other times fit - 
ing croſs- leg d, denoting her virginity; 
with her bow and arrows in a quiver 
af painted colours, in a ſilver chariot, 


drawn by two white ſtags; and fome-. 
times by two horſes, ons black and the 


other white. On her ſhoulders were 
two wings, to expreſs her ſwiftneſs, 
and in her hands were a lion aad a leo- 
pard. The ancient Britons ador'd Di- 
ana, who is ſaid to have had a temple 


min the place where St. Pauls church 
now ftands. She had various temples; 


but that at Epheſus was accounted one 
of the 8 765 of = world, - 8295 200 
years in building, being 423 foot long, 
and 220 broad, ſupported with 127 pil- 
lars of marble o foot high, 27 of 


which were curioufly engraven, and all 


the reſt of poliſhed marble. 

DIANA, was adored at Epheſus under 
another form Ws 

Her ftarue was covered with breaſts, 
from head to foot, and ſometimes her 
boſom only, and her belly were cover- 
ed with them, and all beſides was a 


kind of pedeſtal adorn'd with ſta gs heads 


and thoſe of dogs and oxen deſcribed 
with half their bodies. | 

The breaſts were an emblem of her 
fertility and ſhew'd thatſhe was a nurſe 
to men and beaſts, te. 


3 


1 


f ed that ſh2. was the goddeſs of hunting, 
| She was worthipped in Pale/tine, in 
"the time of Iſaiab and Feremiah the 
: prophets, under the name of Meni, 
i. e. the goddeſs of months or the 


moon. 


{ Bread and liquors Were offered to her 


upon altars at the corners of the ftreets 


was like wiſe adored under the name of 
the queen of Heaven, and cakes were 
offered to her upon the platforms on 
the tops of houſes at the corners of the 
ſtreets, Sc. Jer. 7. and 18. 11. 13. 44. 
) TODA di ooh arisGe 

DIAN'GEOPUOL'YSPER MOUS { of 
dis, 4d, ro and rig, Gr. ] hav- 
ing two feed vellels containing. many 
Gods: To 5 d 

 DIANI'SUM a medicine made of ani- 
ſeeds 


3 . 
DlIANUCUM { Pharmacy} a kind of 
Rob, made of the juice of green walnuts 
and ſugar boiled to the conſiſtence of 
honey. TT : 

DIAOLIBA'NUM, a medicine made 
of Olibanum. | . 
DIAPALMA, a kind of ſalve. I. 
DIAPAPA'VER, a medicine made of 
poppies. L. Wu I 
| DIAPAS'MA [Stare a, Of , 
ew, Gr.] a compoſition of powders, With 
eg the 8 us d to dry their bo- 
es trom ſweat at their coming out of 
the baths. * ont 1 2049 
DIAPA'SON {of 414 and vac, all, 
Gr.] a chord in muſick including all 
tones, and is the ſame with what is 
commonly called an 6&ave or eighth; 
becauſe there is but ſeven tone notes, 
and then the eighth is the ſame again 
with the firſt. It is the moſt perfect 
concord, and the terms of it are as two, 
to One. r LI Sv TY 
DIAPASONDIA'EX (with Muficians] 
a ſort of concord, either as 10 to 3 or 
as 16 to 5. VV! 
DIAPASONDIAPEN'TE, a com- 
pound conſorance in the triple ratio, 
or as 3 to 9. 5 tf 
DIAPASONDIATES'SARON, a com - 


1 pounded concord, ſounded to the pro- 


portion of 8 to 3. | t 
DIAPASONDITONE, a concord, 
the terms of which are in proportion 

VVV ; 
DIAPA'SONSEMIDITO'NE, a con- 
cord, the terms of wiuch are in propor- 
tion of 12 0 35. | 3 
DIAPE DIASIS { with Anatom. ] a 
breaking of the blood veſſels ; a ſweat-. 


ing or buriting out of the blood thro”, 


n — 2 ** 7 7 . 
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the veins which is cauſed by their thin- | 
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red roſes are an ingredient. | / 


' DIASATY'RION, anelectuary where 


6 | r 
i APEN'TE [#jdaivre, i. e. of fe of the chief ingredient is Satyrion or 


gr. ]j a phyſieal compoſition made up of 
five ingredients, viz. myrrh, gentian, 


birth-wort, ſhavings of ivory and bay- | : 


berries: alſo the liquor called punch. 

_ DIAPENTE {in Muſick the fecond of 
the concords; the terms of which are as 
3 to 2, otherwiſe called a perfect fifth, 
and makes up an octave with the Hia- 
teſſaron. | 8 


D APRE > {in Heraldry} 
\ DVYAPERS a dividing ot 
a field into'planes or com- 
partments after the manner 

of tret work, and filling 
them with figures of various forms, as 


3 


IASEBESTEN (in Pharmacy] an e. 


lectuary wherein Sebeſtes are the baſis, 
Senna. 


- 


of Cummin. 


DIASTEM {in Antiens Muſick} a_ 


name given to a ſimple interval, in con 


tradiction to a compound interval which 


they call a ſyſtem. | | 
DIASY'TOLE [with Rzer.] a figure, 

when between two words 1 

word, and ſometimes two words, are 


put between two words of the kind; as, 


DLIASEN'NA, a compoſition made of 
DIASPOLET'ICUM, a medicine made 


me other 


Dri mea vota, Dii audire Lyce, Horace, 


in the figure annexed. 5 55 
 DIAPHANE'ITY | dia hanets, | Duc age, duc ad nor Sc. This figure is 
DIAP HA/NOQUSNE | F . OF Jraga- by the Latins called Separat io. ns” 


veia, Er. ] the property of a diaphanous 
body, 7. e. one that is tranſparent like ; 
glaſs; the humours of the eye; the} DIATA'SIS [of S Gr. to ftretch | 
Funica Cornea, Ge. The pores of dia-| Out] a diſtenſion of any ſort particularly \ 
phanous bodies, are ſo ranged and dif-| of a limb in cafe of a fracture q 
poſed, that the beams of light can paſs DIA TERE TICA \{{avipaors,Gr,] the if 
thro' them freely every way. fart of preſerving health. | | | 
DIAPHOEN/'ICON, an elefuary}| DIATERESIS [of gude, Er. ] a 
whoſe chief ingredient is dates. I. | good conſtitution of the bones, when 
DIAPHON'ICKS [of 4:zp24w, Gr.] a | they are apt to move eaſily and ftrongly, 4 
ſcience that explains the properties of ſuch as the arms, hands, &c. _ 
refracted ſounds, as they paſs through ZIATHA'MERON, a compound of 
different mediums. , dates. 5000p e 2 
DIAPHONYA [with Rhetor. ] a figure DIATONICK (of 4,7 and 2578, Er. 
when a word repeated is uſed in a ſig- as diatonick mutick, which ſee. 
nificarion different from what it was at bi DUYTUR'BITH, an electuary of Tur. 
cit. | ; bith. ̃ . Tx | 
DIAPHORET'ICK {dtapopyrizis, Gr.] DIAXYL'ALOES, a medicine made of 
dicuſſive, that diſolves by ſwear, Sc. | the wood of aloes. L, £ 
DLAPAORE T'ICALNESS, a praperty | DICA'CIQUSNESS {dtecacitar, L. I tal- 
to cauſe ſweat. kativenęſs; alſo buffoonery, drollery. 
DIAPHRAGM' [diaphragma, L. of | DICE" (dun, Gr. equity] one of the 
Haopdypn, Of duα,u to incloſe, Gr.] attendants upon Jupiter (according to 
a tence or hedge ſet between. the heathen rheology) the other was AF- 
DIAPHRAG/MATICK Artery [Anat.] DOS, reverence, intimating that juftice - 
one that iſſues from the trunk of the ina prince will ever command reverence 
Aorta, and goes from thence to the | in, and obedience from his ſubjects. 
Diaphragma. . | x DICHOPHY'A [of dias double, and 
DLAPOMPHO'LYGOS-:[of d and ed Gr. to grow] a fault in the hairs 
vi, Gr. the recrement of braſs} an | when they ſplir. 5 | 
unguent of which that is an ingredi- | DIcHORÆ US {4ry540-, Gr. 8. e. 
ente, compounded of two choreus si a foot in 
DlAPRU NUM, an electuary made of | verſe, either Greek or Latin, which con- 
damaſk prunes, SS. | fifts of four ſyllables, of which the firft 
DIAPYE/TICKS, - medicines promo- | and third are long, and the ſecond and 
ting the ſupguration of ſwellings, and 5 
cauſing them to run with matter, or 
ripening or breaking ſores. G o. | one who divides a thing into two parts. 
DIAPHTHO RA (sag eh, Gr.] cor-j DICAOL/OGY La, Gr.] a 
ruption of any part. | | pleading one's cauſe, and advocating 
 DIARRH@'DON in Pharmacy] a name for n 2 
given to ſeyeral compoitions wherein | . 8 


DIASTREM'MA {of gase, Gr.) to 
turn aſide ] a diftortion 2 we * 


fourth ſhort, as 5 — / 
DICHOT'OMIST {of 4:x?opuiz, Gr. 


'PICOTTS | 


ter, & 


DD 
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DICOTT'LEDON [with Borazifts] a both ſides, either to inform more fully, 


teri uſed of plants, which ſpring with 

two ſeed leaves oppoſite. to each other, 

as the generality of plants have. ; 
DIC'TA'TION, a pronouncing or dic- 


tating of any thing to another man to 


be written by hi | FE 
DICTATOR, a perſon who directs 
another what to write. | 
Dic TA“ TOR [with the antient Ro- 


mans] a magiſtrate elefted in the great 


emergencies of the ftate, whoſe othce 


held 6 months and no longer, during 


- which time he ated like an abſolutèe 


monarch, ſo that from his ſentence there 


Lay . not even in caſes of life 


Application was never made to this 
magiſtrate but in caſes that were difficult 
and dangerous, when affairs could not 
well be managed the uſual way, 

There were 24 axes borne before the 


"dictator, whereas a con ſul had but 12. | 


DICT A”TORSHIP [di#atura, L.] the 
office and dignity of a dictator. 
DICTA'T ORY (dictatorius, L.] per- 
ining to a dictator, or dictating. 
Dl sf RIX, a ſhe- dictator or indi- 
c. I. | 
CTTOT DES {of J;xzTvy a net, and 
&#@- ſhape, Gr.] a muſcle, Sc. in form 
- xefembling a net. | 
DIDACTICALLY (of didactigue, F, 


didacticus, L. of Jidaxtixec of did aorw;. 


Gr. to teach] inftructively. - 

 DIDYMOITOFEIA {Jiduprotroxia of 
Jade tet twins and ont, Gr, to bring 

| Soren! bearing twins. 5 

DE DIE IN DIEM, from day to day. 


L. , k : 
DIE'RESIS LS. of quai Gr.] the 
labſes i | 


making two ſyl into one, 

DIEKESIS (with Surgeons] a ſepara- 
tion of parts which are unnaturally 
| Joined together and are an hindrance 


to a cure. | | | 
DIERESIS [with Anatomi/ts, 2 a 
a conſumpition of 
of an animal body, either by having 
fomepaſlages made thatſhould not have 
. been, or by the dilation of the natural 
e beyond their natural ſtate, by 
which the juices which ſhould be con- 
tained in them extravaſe or run over. 

DIES a day. L. 

DIES comitiales {among the Romans} 
days of meeting of the people, marked 
in the almanack or calendar with the 
letter C. 

DIES comp mong the Romans] 

days of adjournment, bring in number 
25, which were granted by the prætor or 
judge to the parties, after a hearing on 


* 


erendint 


canals or veſſels 


17 


or to clear themſelves. 
DIES faftz {among the Romans] plead- 


ing days, during which the prætor * 


hold a court, and adminiſter juſtice. 
DIES feſti [among the Romans] holy 
days, upon which the people were ei- 
ther employed in offering ſacrifices, or 
elſe following their diverſions. 
DIE $ interciſi 2 {among the Ro- 
DIES iuteroci ſi 7 mans] part of 
which was ſpent in the performance of 
ſacred rites, and the other part in the 
adminſtration of juſtice, and, were mar- 
* their calender with the letters 
DIES Juſti (among the Romans] 30 
days, commonly granted to enemies, af. 
ter the proclamation of war againſt them 
before the expiration of which time, 


they did not enter their territories, or 


proceed to any act of hoſtility. 

DIES Neſaſti among the Romans] days 
counted unlucky, on which they heard 
no law matters, nor called any aſſem- 
blies of the people. ; 

DIES Piæliares (among the Roman:] 
certain days, during which it was per- 
mitted to engage an enemy. L. 

DIES #on Pre&/tares - > {among the Ro. 

DIES atri | a unlucky 
or unfortunate days, on which they 
avoided fighting a battle, on account of 


days. L. . e | 
DIES Senatorii {among the Roman,] 
days on which the ſenate aſſembled a. 
bout the affairs of the commonwealth. 
DIES Stati { Law term} the laſt day of 
adjournment in law ſuits. L. | 
DIES'PITER {as ſome think of die- 
pater, L. i. e. the father of the day; or 
as others of dt the gen. of Ce or Jiv 


i. e. father Jupiter] a name given to Ju- 


iter. ; 
DIETET'ICE, pertaining toa regular 
or preſcribed dier. a 
DIEFICAL {of diæta, L. Jiairay Gr.) 
appertaining to a preſcribed food, or a 

method of eating and drinking. 
DIF'FERENCE {with Logiczans] is an 
eſſential attribate, which belongs to any 


ſpecie, which is not found in the Genus, 


and is the univerſal idea of that ſpecies. 
As for example, body and 8 or ſou/in 
human nature, are two ſpecies of ſub- 
ſtance, which in their ideas do contain 
ſomething more than is in that ſub- 
tance; for in a body is foundimpenetra- 
bility and extenſion, in a ſoul or ſpirit the 
power of cogitation, of thinking and 
reaſoning; and thence the IgE of 


| 


" JS kk. ow” -_. wo» od LA amb 


ſome loſs they had ſuffered on thoſe | 


+ AT 


at SS wag a tw 


— 


diſficultat, L. I hardnefs to be perform 


' traſt, to Sober, to deſpair. 
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a body, is PO able n aud 
the difte 11 of a ſpirit. is cogitation. 


ENCES {in Heraldry 
tain W ow ors to coats. of armour, 
whereby 9 5 1 is added and alter d 
to diſtinguilh the 95 
the elder; or to | ſhew far . 7 re 
diſſerences 2 5 vi. 

Creſcent,” lullet, 192 Mattler, the 
Annulet, rs: ON de- 7 the Roſe, the 


Et hr-foil,” and Croſe-moline ; 3 all 
ich ſee in their. places, 
Antient DIFF {in Coat Ar- 
mour] were hordures 75 kinds. 


Modern DIFFERENCES [in Coat Ar- 
mour,] are the creſcent, file, or label, mul. 
let, mar tlet, Ke. 

DIFFERENTIAL of any quantity, is 
the fluxion of that quantity. 

DIFFERENTIAL Qzantity Cin che 
higher Geometry) an infinirely ſmall quan- 
tity, or particle of a quantity ſo ſmall as 
to be incommenſurable thereto, or leſs 


than an 9 77 5 one. 1 


- DIFFERENTIAL calculus { c0.] a 
method of differencing quantities, that is 
of finding a diſſerentialor that infinitely | 
ſmall quantity, which taken an infinite 
number of times is equal to a given quan: ! 
tit 
D1EFERENTIAL lun the doftrine of 
Loga rithms) the doctrine of tangen | 
SIFFEREN'TIO- DIFFERENTIAL | 
calculus, is a method of differencing 
differential quantities, as the ſign of 4 
differential is the letter d, that ofa dif- 
ferential of d x, is 4d x, and the diffe- 
bn of d d x, 4 d& or da, d 3 x, 


"DIFFERENTIAL cor the firft pow 
er or degree] is that of an ordinary 
quantity, as A &. 

A DIFFERENTIAL fof the — 2 
power] is an a he 7 or a differen: · | 
tial uli of the fir Dania ITE 40 4 
or d& d, or d& 2, 


Wh 5s TI 


— 


— — 


| 8 „ a 
L.] difference. 

DIF F ICULTNESS- [diffieutts, F. of 
ed, trouble, a difficult. caſe, point or 
queſtion. x N 
To DIFFIDE {diffidere, . . io mir 


DIFFIDENTNESS {of diffident 
I. air . eue is 


are cer- 


. ftom 
Theſe 


| bee 


0 „ r "oO aſu 2 1 


IFFLU'EN { difftuentza,, 
kd Brag, or divers w 


LUENT (aiffivens, hs bk tools 


and ready to fall aſunder. 


forth, abroad or ſeveral ways. 

To DIFFUND.. yr orb 
pour out, to ſcatter: 1 
diffide or ſpread abroa 


' being poured forth. F 
| 8 lauſe, LI diftutive.. 
abroad... Toe 

DIF 
the diſperſi 
bodies into a 
round them; as for exa 


the ſubtil effluvia's of 
le, the mag 


where round about the earth i 
adjacent to it. And the light is 


arts 


from that wonderful fire. 
J DIGEST' [with — to bring 
to maturity, to ripen. 


Ad- TWENESG of digeftrous, 
digeſtive faculty, K 4 — 114 
IGE 
medicines as cauſe digeſtion, by ſtrength- 
. Ne the tone of a 


DTGITATED lin 
apply'd to the . 
are either 
leaves, ſet te 
as in the Crngue-foil, Vetches, Sc. or 
| elſe, when there are many, deep, hes 
or cuts in 974 leaf, eee tr 
Berries, 1225 Nc. 

» DI 7 to point wich . 
fing er. 


any) a term 
F plants which 


| whole mae under ten, as 1, 2349 


| 5-62 are called digits. L. 
Gott TPH Architecture] 2 Kind of 


1 g channels or engravin 
pg REN ngravings. 


IEDNESS. 1745 1. WAL; 
and „ie, L. to make] N 


and x. protector of the city, GTA 
I Arhenjan feftival, on which it was 
cuſtomar 


oxen round them, of Which if any = of of 
the cakes he was flau . 

| 2 ſometimes the feaſt was called 
2, i. e, ox-laughter. © The origi- 
, that on one of 


or cleave —— 


» DIFFIND/ [diffindere, * to "I na of f this cuſtom w 


Fupi er s W a aungr) ox hap- 
Gg pened 


„ 


DifFLU Us [diffuxs, LJ flowing. 
A4 5 10 


 DIFFU" SEDNESS 5 diffuſur, 0 


pouring out; a 
SION {with Philo opbers] is. 
ind of atmoſphere quite 


fluſed®. 
by the rays of the wh 15 all round 


ae IBLENESS, talines to; be 


S'TIVES. (in Phy/icks] arg fuck ; 


\poſed wy many. ſimple _ 
ther upon one foot-ftalk, 


57 ErTs 05 Arümetickj 476 any ; 


ierten triglyph, conſole or the 9 


DIIPOFLIA Aa = 4 Fate, 


5 o place ſacrifice-cakes ona 
brazen table, and to drive a number of 


| netical particles are di uſed. 3 . 


_-— 


were accuſed as being acce d the 
fact; but were acquitted, and the axe 


An inſtrument to open any par 


pened to gat one of the conſecrated 
Fakes, od the prieft killed the 
®prophane'beaft. On the days of this 
eſti val, it was accounteda capital crime 
to kill an ox, and therefore the prieſt 
that killed the ox, was forced 


to ſave 


© himſelf by a timely flight, and the At he: 


nian: in his ſtead, took the bloody axe 
and arraigned it, and (as Pauſanias re- 
lates) brought it in not guilty ; but 
lian ſays, that both prieſt and people, 
who were preſent at the ſolemnity, 


* 
* 
<> 


"condemn'd. 


being widened. | 


'  DILATA'TION {in $a a mo. 


"ton in the parts of a body whereby it 
expands "itſelf to a greater bulk than 


*ufual. | This is by ſome confounded 


8 with rarefaction, which is erroneous in 


this that rarefaftion is an expanſion of 
a body cauſed by heat; whereas dila- 
tation is effected by its own elaſticity, 


vhen it has been compreſſed by a great- 
er bulk than uſul . 
DILATATORIUM [with Surgeons) 


mouth, womb or fundament. a ME 
DIL IGENTNESS  [. diligentta, L.) 


_"grear care, carefulneſs. 
- DILUENTIA (with Phyſicians] me- 


_ HUicines, _ good to dilute and thin the 


blood. . nh > © DOE TTIOIS 

© 'DILU'TE {in Boranick Writers) faint- 
ly; dilntrus, more faintly. — . 
DILU TED I[dilutut, L. 
with water, made thin, (3c. 
. ©. DILUTENESS, faintneſs, weakneſs, 
ſpoken of Colours. e 


ſſory to the 


 DILA'TABLENESS, capableneſs of 


t, as the 


05 tempered. 


bol its juſt quantity by a leſſer ſemitone. 


' - DIMINISHED Interval [in Muſick] a 
deficient interval, or one which is ſhort 


DIMINU/TTIONS {with | Hera/ds} a 
_ "Latin term for what we commonly call 
differences and the French brifures., _ 
DIMINUTION {with Muſician] is 
when there are a number of words 
Which are to make tones, and ſeveral 
urck morions inthe ſpace of a cadence; 
everalquaversand ſemiquavers correſ- 
ponding to a crocher or minim. 
-  DIMINUTION [with Rhetoricians]! 
is the augmenting and exaggerating 
What they are about to ſay, by an ex- 
preſſion that ſeems to weaken and di- 
miniſn it. 8 
DIMOCRI TE [| of 9 and ui, Gr. 
to divide] a name given to the ſect of 
' Apollinariſts, who Reid cht the word 


only aſſum'd a human body, without 
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e 
but at length being convinc'd of their 
error, ſpans he did aſſume 2 
foul, but without  underftanding ; the 
word ſupplying the want of that facul- 
ty. And from this notion of ſeparat. 
ing the 'foul from the underſtanding 
they had this denomination, 
DIONY'SIA | Awyvore, Gr. of Ae 
, Bacchus] feſtivals in honour of 
Bacchus, in ſome of which it was cufto- 
mary for the worſhippers in garments 
and actions to imitate the poetical ficti- 
ons concerning Bacchus. They dreſs d 
themſelves in fawn's ſkins, fine linen, 
and mitres; carried thyrſi, pipes, flutes, 
drums and rattles; and crowned them. 
ſelves with garlands of trees ſacred to 
Bacchus, as ivy, vine, Gc: Some imitated 
Silenus, Pan, and the ſatyrs, expoſing 
themſelves in comical dreſſes, and uſed 
antic. motions ;. ſome rode upon aſſes, 
others drove goats to the laughter. And 
thus both ſexes ran about hills, deſerts, 
and other places, wagging their heads, 
dancing in ridiculous poſtures, filling 


perſonating diſtracted perſons, and ca 
ww. out upon Bacchus. - . 
On one of theſe ſolemnities, ſome 


number of honourable virgins followed, 
carrying golden baſkets filled with all 
manner of fruit; which was the myſte 
rious part of the ſolemnitj. | 


cious ſtone having red ſpots, accounted 
efficacions for preventing drunkenneſs. 
 DIONYSIONY'MPHAS. {of uric 
and e, Gr.] a certain herb ſuppoſed 
to refit drunkenneſs. 

DIONY'SISCI, of Dionyſius a name of 
Bacchus, who was frequently deſcribed 
by the ancients with horns] ſuch per- 
ſons who have bony prominences on 
their temples. _ | 


nuit] is that which has two flower 


leaves, as Inchanters Night- ſhade. 

Dl 'S As, a ſerpent ſo named [Hiero- 
£lyphically) was put to ſignify an unſa- 
tiable deſire and greedineſs after any 
thing; becauſe tis related, that its bite 


| cauſeth ſuch à thirſt, that nothing is 


h fr pon tgn ve to 
DIPHRY'GES. [in Pharmacy] the ſco- 
ria, ſediment, or calx of melted copper, 
gathered in the furnace when the me- 
Ion, — 
' DIP'FYCHA 2 [dinlvxa, Gr. of dit 
DYP'TYCHA$ and fg, futuro of 
bee, Gr. to plait or fold, g. d. a book 
folded into 2 leaves] a publick regiſter 


raking a reaſonable ſoul like 10 ours; 


8 3 


* 


— 


* were Written the names of 
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the air with hideous noiſes and yelling, | 


carried ſacred veſſels; after which a a 


-DIONY'SIAS {Jurvoias, Gr.] a pre- 


DIPET/ALOUS Flower [with Bot- 


the 
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the conſuls. and other eb ar | 
177 . 


mong the heathens, and of biſhops and 
defunct, as well as the ſurviving bre- 
tren among the Chriſtianss. 
Sacred DIP'TYCHS...{ in the Greek. 
church J a double catalogue, in one of 
which was written the names of the li- 
ving, and the other thoſe of the dead, 
which were to be rehearſed during the 


office., F 
The Diptychs were a art of tables or 
tablets, alike 2 to the two tables 
of ſtone, on one of which were written 
the names of the deceaſed, on the other 
the names of the living, for whom 
prayers were to he offered. 
In theſe were enter d the names of 
bihhops who had govern'd their flocks 
well, and they were never. expunged 
out of rhe ſame, unleſs they were con- 


victed of hereſy or ſome other groſs | 


crime. In the Diptychs. were likewiſe 
enter d the names of thoſe that had 
done any fignal ſervice, to the church, 
whether they were living and dead, an 
mention Was made of them in the li- 


tur V. by 4 S> | by Eve . 3 
BIPYRE'NOUS [. with  Botanifts \ 
which has two ſeeds or kernels, as /z- 
M/ ones ho 
DTR {according to the Poets] the 
turies of Hell, having fiery eyes, a fierce 
countenance, their Fonds dreſs d with 
ſnakes, holding in their hands iron 
chains, ſcourges and burning torches, 
to puniſh the guilt x. 13 
, RE'FULNESS . [of dirus, L. and 

FBR Sax.) dreadfulaeſs. 

DIRENESS [of dir u and nere, 
Sax.) dreadfulneſs. 15 
DIRECT” {in 88 Direct Viſion 
is that perform d by direct rays: In con- 
tradiſt inction to viſion by refrafted or 
reflected rays. If 


7 « 


DIRECT Fi/ion, is the ſubject of Op- 


ticks, which preſcribes, the laws and | 


rules thereof, | 
DIRECT lin matters of Genealogy] is 
underftood of the principal line for the 
line of aſcendants and deſcendants in 
contradiſtinction to the collateral line. 


Angle of DIREC'TION {Mechanicks] | 


is that comprehended between the lines 
of direction of two conſpiring powers. 

DIRECTION {of the Loadſtone) is 
that property whereby the magnet al- 


ways preſents one of its ſides towards 


one of the poles of the world, and the 
Oppoſite fide to the other pole. 

Magnetical DIRECTION, the tenden. | 
cy or turning of the earth, and all mag- 
netical bodies to certain points. | 


D 


S 8 0 ww ethe:! (f, ie, ne 2 . 
SA DIRECT'OR [with rb op ol- 
low Ben uſed to guide the inci- 
e eee 
DIRECT ORT, a ſort ef regulation 


for 9 worſhip drawn up by the 


if 


aſſembly of divines by order of the e 
liament in 1644. The deſign ot which 
was, that the miniſters might not be 
wholly at a loſs in their devotions, af- 
ter the Common Frayer had been put 
+ This gave ſome general hints, which 
were to be us d at diſcretion, for the 
directory preſcribed no form of prayer, 
nor of external worſhip, nor requir'd 


| the people to make any reſponſei, but 


Amen. | POR Fl era | 
DIR/GE probably of dprken, Ter. 
to command or dey ſong of. lamen-, 
mtions ſung at funerals. . MEI 
To DISA'BLE | of dis negat. and able 
of Babilis, L. Ito render unable. 
„  DISADV ANT A/GEOUSNESS, preju- 
dicialneſs, Sc. | | 


£ 


|  DISAFFECT'EDNESS, diſaffeftion... 


DISAGREE ABLENESS, diſagreeable 
quality. N 
_ DISALLOW'ABLENESS,: the not be- 
e 5 Fe 
_ To DISARM' [with Horſemen] as to 
diſarm the lips*of a horſe, is to keep 
them ſubject, and out from above the 
bars, when they are ſo large as to cover 
the bars, and prevent the preſſure or 
appui of the mouth, by bearing up-the 
bit, and ſo hindering the horſe from 
feeling the eſſects of it upon the bars. | 
DISAS'TROUSNESS | of diſaftre, F. 1 
unluckineſs, unfortunateneſs. . 
| To DISBARE' {debarguer, F. I to diſ- 
embark, to come or bring out of a ſhip. 
DISBUD'DING of Trees {with Garde- 
ners] is the taking away the branches 
or ſprigs that are newly put forth, that 
rare illialced, , nope oct wing 
DISBUR”'T HENING Fruit-trees, is the 
taking off the too great number of 
leaves and fruit, that thoſe which re- 
main may. grow the larger. 6 
| .. DISCERNIBLE, that may be diſcern- 
60.05 perceived... oooth bhrrayruecd ts 
 DISCERN'IBLENESS, viſibleneſs. 
DISCERNING, an act of the mind, 
whereby it diftinguiſhes between ideas. 
' DISCERN'MENT {diſcernement, F.] 
the diſcerning faculty, diſcretion, judg- 
ment. 5 a 
DISCERPIRBLENESS, capableneſs or 
aptneſs to be pull'd in pieces. 
DISCOV DAL lof diſcus, L.] in the 
form of a diſk or quot. 
DIScol DES { with Bocanif:)] a term 


DDIRECT'NESS (of directus, L.] ftrait- 
neſs of way. | 


8 
* 


uſed when the middle part of the flower 
| 5 Gg 2 is 
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- _ i compounded of ſmall hollow flawers, | A naked DISCOUS Flower [with Z! 
and the whole formed into a fort of — rifts} is that 'which has à diſk withous 
tik knob,” a little riſing in the middle, | any _ us in tanſy, Ge. 7 

like a diſcus or quoit of the ancients, | A Nadiate D S Flower [with 

Of theſe ſome have downy ſeed,” as | Florifts) is that which has its diſk 

Star-wort, Groundſel, Helychryſum, &3c. | encompaſſed with a ray, as is in the 

© DISCOVDES [of Se 4quoit, and | fun-flower; Oo 

IG ape, Gr.) an epithet given to DISCREPANCY [diſcrepantia, L. I dif 

The chryſtalline humour of the eye. agreement. 3 

. *  DISCOMMEND'ABLENESS of is | DISCRETE Froportion: Cin Arithme- 

N neg. and comme ndabilit, L.] undeſerv- tick] is when the ratio or reaſon be- 

1 9 br __ ____ _ | tween two pairs of numbers is the 

= _ *' DISCOMPO/SEDKESS [of decompoſe, | fame, but there is not the ſame propor. 

F. of 47, naß. and compoſitus, L. j di- tion between all the four numbers; 

Auier of mind. „uus if the numbers 6, 8, : 3, 4, be 

| To DISCONCERT' {deconcerter, F.] conſidered, the ratio between the firſt 

to diftarb, to diforder, to put out of | pair6 and 8, is the fame as that be- 
countenance, to break the meaſures, [tween 3 and 4, and therefore theſe num. 

DISCON'SOLA TENESS {of dit and | bers are proportional; but it is only 

| conſolario, L.] being without conſola- | diferetely or disjunctly, for 6.is not to 

tion. F IS ͤ as 8 is to 3, 2. e. the proportion is 

© DISCONTENF'MENT [of dit and | broken off between 8 and 3, and is not 

contentement, F.] diſcontentedneſs. continued all along, as in theſe follow- 

DiScONT EDNESS [of dis and | ing which are continued proportionals, 


» 


.  conrivuagre, L. Jan inte rruptioa ot break: | f 2, 6, 12, 8 Ws 


=_ :- — — ITE „ |] DISCRETE Quanriry, is ſuch as is not 
= -- DISCONTINU'ITY, a diſcontinu- | continued and joined together, as Nun. 
Wl ance. Iser, whoſe parts being diſtinct cannot 
_ =DISCONTIN'UVOUS (of dir and con- | be united into one continuum; for in a 


tinuus, L.] not continued, parted or left | continuum there are no actual. determi- =. 
off in the middle or elſewhere. nate parts before diviſion, but they are 


- DISCORD/ANCY difagreeable: | potentially infinite. 

+ DBCORD'ANTNESS F neſs, jarring. | DISCRLWINABLE {of diſcrimino, L.] 
© DISCOVEERABLE {of decouvrer, F.] | that may be diſcriminated or diftin- 
that may be diſcovered  ' Iguiſhed from ſome other rang. dt 

 * DISCOVPERY Cin the Drama] a man- DISCRIMINATENESS, diftinguiſh- 
ner of unravelling a plot or fable, very | ingneſs, diſtinfneſs; 
frequent in comedies, tragedies and ro- ISCUR'SIVE 7 I diſcurſortas, L.] 
mances, wherein by ſome unforeſeen | DISCUR/SORY J givento ramble up 
accident a diſcovery is made of the | and down. © 3 
name, fortune, quality and other cix- | DISCUS'SIVENESS, diffolving or dif. 
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reſt comes to at the time when the | DISDAIN'FULNESS, ſcornfulnef, 
money becomes due, on conſideration | DISDIAPA*SON Diateſſaron, a com- 
of preſent payment. 5 pound concord in the proportion of 16 
__ DISCOURTIVE, diſcurſive. Milton. to 3. 3 o 
Apple of Dis ORD, a phraſe us d to DISDIAPASON Dirone, a compound 


— ͤö1qñ ..,... 


| cumftances of a perſon unknown. bering Gere,, 
| __ DISCOUNT (in Traffick) is the fet- | DISDAIN'FUL {of dedain, F. and pull. 
x ting off or abatement of what the inte- Sax.) ſcornful, G&W. 


fignity the ſubje& or occafion of ſome | conſonance in the proportion of 10 to 2. | 
muſunderftanding between perſons. It | DISDIAPASON Semi-ditone, 2 com- 

is borrowed from the mythology of the | pound concord in the proportion of 24 ; 
poets, who feign that at the wedding [| tos, 5 5 

of Feleus and Theris, the goddeſs of | DISEA'SEDNESS [of des-aiſe, F. and 


Diſcord threw an apple, on which were nere, Fax.] the having a == 
written theſe words, To the Fuireſt, TJ DISENCUM'BER of dis and en- 
which caus d a diſſenſion between Juno, combrer, F.] to free or rid from encum- 
Pallas and Venus, each pretending a title | brances. <3 3 
to it. This apple was afterwards a- | DISESPOU SED [of dir and eſpoſé, 
warded to Venus by Paris, the goddeſſes | F. diſcharged from eſpouſals, divorced. 
having all made him the arbitrator. Diss TIA Tl diſeſteem, dif- 
 DISCOUS Flower [with Rong is 4 | reſpeR. TREES ok od, ne nd 
3% ᷑ KK 


compound flower, having a diſk © 
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onné, F. I free from paſſion. | 


4 1 


1 D 1 
To DISFUR/NJSH [of dis, and fournir , 


5 15 818 DISGOR UGE (with furritri is to 
Aud 'or diſperſe an inflaramati ion or 


PiseNAc EU., bringing diſgrace, 


ſcandalous, re roachful. 


DISGRACE/FULNESS fof diſgrace, F. 
and Fulne e Sax.) xeproach, , diſho- 
nourableneſs. 

DISGUST*'FUL bold depot, FF: and full 
unteliſhable, i}; aſare. 
PISHON'GURASL. E To: aca 
F. ragin racefu 

Hon DURA: 3LENESS, dim onou- | 


rable qu 
bisl Mr 85 eee of 
 DISIDAMONY Sw to fear, an 
Jai , A dæmon or god} Fur F 
wo ping God out © 
D181 'PORATE [of "2p and in- 
corporate, A J to diſunite or ſeparate 
tom being one body or corporation. 
"DISINGE 


mularton, unſincerity. 

DISI N"PERESSEDNL ESS, a being free | 
from ſlf-intereſſedneſs $735 | 

DISJUNCT” IVE (dic unctivus, L.] ſe- 
parating. 

DISK (with Florifts) i is a body of flo- 
rets collected together,” and forming as 
it were a plain ſur face. 

DIsLTKE {of dis and like] diftafte, 
diſpleaſure,” Se. 

DISLOY/AL.NESS tdeto , F. I an 
act committed againſt ſidelity and law; 
unfaithfulneſs, perfidiouſnefs; com- 
monly uſed with reſpect to one's ſove- 
raign prince; falſe dealing, villany. 

DISMANT'LED (demantele, F. ] = 

ng walls pulled down. 

ISMAY', ce amazement, afto- 
niſhment, fri | 

DISORIENT' 4 ATED {of dis negative 
2 Orient the Eaft] tuͤrned from the 

a 

To DISMIS' $ aCauſe {in the Corr of 
Chancery] is to put it quite out of the 
court, without any further hear! 

' DISOBLFGINGNESS [adtion deſobli-. 
geante, F.] diſpleaſing behaviour, Ge. 

DISPASSSIONATE of dis Lang paſſi- 

ou. 

DISPATCH/FUL { of. depeche, 1 
quick, making di ſpatch. 

DISPENSA” ION, by non obftante. If 
any ſtatute tends to reſtrain ſome Pre- 
rogative jncident to the perſon of the 
king, as to the right o From the king Sc. 
which are inſeparable from the 


3 


by a clauſe of non ob/tante he may oc. | | 


i 


penſe with it wa ulled by ſtat. 
1g . 5 ann y 


N'VOUSNESS | of di, and 
ingenuitas, L. ] want of ingenuity, diſſi- 


ſtruction of it; for equity is only br 


| 
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DISPENSA' TION. a Law is 
which ſuſpends the ob tion dra 
it (elf, pry is diſtinct ha the Lon, 
of it, and from the inęguitable con- 


correction of a law, that is too f ner 
or univerſal. 1 
DISPER'MOS with Boranifts] is * 
term uſed of plants, which bear 2 ſeeds. 
after each flower, oa Rubia, Madder, 
Paſtina, à Parſnip, | 
DISPERS'E NESS S api ] dif- 
perſion, being in a di erſed fats. 
' DISPE* RSION [in Drapreicks} the oint 
of diſperſion, is a point from W ich 
refracted rays” begin to diverge, when 
their refrattion renders them diver- | 


gent 
DISPHENDONO MENA- fof ge 
DIASPHENDONc« hae 


4 
Aal, Gr.] a puniſhment 35 u 


among the Perſians, in which they 
drew do vn the tops of two trees to- 
gether, and baund the offender * each 
of them by the legs, the trees | 
unbound, by their force yiotently 15 
the offender i in pieces. 

DISPLANT'ING Scoop, an'inftrament' 
to take up plas with earth about _—_ 

DISPLAY'ED {in Blazon- | 
ry] is a term uſed of birds 
and reſpects the poſition o 
their bodies, as an ea 
diſplay'd, is an eagle diſ- 
the furs or waa out as in 
t 5 


158 PLEAS ANT Leptin, 5 1 685 


bien di ſpleaſin 


DISPLEASEDNI [deptaifey, b. af. _ 


front,  diſcourteſy, ſhrewd turn; 


content, diffatisfaction, anger. 

To DISPLODE [diſplodere, L jto dir. 
charge with a loud noiſe, as 2 un. 

To DISPOIL' [diſpoltare, L.] to rob; 
rifle or ſpoil. 

DISPOND#Z'US {in Grammar] the foot 


of a Latin verſe conſiſting of four ſylla- | 


bles, and thoſe all long, as concludentes 

it gk compoſition of 2 ſpondees. 
DISPORT”ING, ſporting, divertingy 
playing Milton. © 
SPOSFTION fin Rherorick) i is the 
diftributzon of things or arguments in- 
Megs or found, out in their proper « or- 
er | 
DISPOSSES'SION [of depoſſeder, F 
dis and poſſidere, L. J a being put out of 

oſſeſſion. 


DISPROFTTABLE Lof i and profis 


table, F. I unprofitable. | 
DISPROPOR'TION ABLE [of dir, 
.DISPROPOR'TIONAL and pro- 


MASS 'T1ON e N 
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LIES; {A 
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rar, L. and proportionel, F-] bearing ho 


oportion to, unequal. be EDS 
RIS RO OR TIONABLENESS 2 fof 


. DISPROPOR'T IONALNESS diſ 
DISFEROFPORTIONATENESS 3 pro-. 
portionné, F. and neſs, Eng.] the being 
not proportionable. e e 
_ DISPU'TABLENESS, liableneſs to be 


* DISPUTA'TIOUS, prone to diſpute. 
Fo, DISQUALIFY (of dis neg. and 
gualifier, F.] to render unqualified. 
.DISQUIETNESS, unquietneſs. _ 
.DISQUISFTION, a 1 in- 
quiry into the nature, kind and cir- 
cumſtances of any problem, queſtion 
Or topick. . 
_ DISRANK'ED {of dis and rang, F.] 
put out of the ranks, diſordered. _ 
DISREGARD FUL, negligent, heed- , 
leſs, careleſs. | 5 
- DISREP'UT ABLE [of dis and reputa 
tio, L.] not reputable. . 
DISSATISFAC TORINESS, unſatiſ- 


— 


p of wit * £ * 
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' ſun, reduced to the ecliptick, . 
DISTANCE ef the Eye (in Freſpecrive] 
is a line drawn from the foot of the 
line of altitude of the eye, to the point 
where a line drawn at right angles to it, 
will interſect the object. 1 
DIS TANTNEss, diftance, à being 
diſtant from. 3 8 


DISTAST'FUL {of dir, rafte and full} 


diſagreeable to the tafte, Se. 

' DISTAST'FULNESS, diſagreeable- 
nel tothe tale; ne on - 
DISTEM'PER, a redneſs. Milton 

DISTEM'PEREDNESS [of dit, tem- 


pPeriet, L. and neſs] a being diſeaſed. 


DISTIL'LERS com- 
pany. Their armorial 
enſigns are azure a feſs 
wavy argent between a Ii 
ſun drawing up a cloud, 
diſtill ing drops of rain 
Proper and a diſtillatory 
double armed or with 
2 worms and 2 bolt re- 


ingneſs, Sc. ; 
4 DISSECTION {with Anatomi/ts] the 
cutting up or anatomizing the bodies of 
| 8 : TAL 
ber EOUSNESS difagree- 


nels. 705 
A ISSEPIMENT [with Botaniſts] a 
iddle partition, whereby the cavity 


f the fruit is divided into ſorts or caſes | can enumerate marks and chara 


boxes. . 3 tet: 
© DISSER'VICEABLENESS, unſervi- 


ceableneſs, prejudice, injurioufneſs, Sc. 


- DISSHEV'ELLED {dechevele, F.] ha- 


ving the hair hanging looſe. about the 
ſhoulders. at 


© DISSIM'ULABLE {4:fſimulabilir, L.] 


that may be diſſembled. 


DISSIMULA'TION{ Hieroghphically] 


was painted like a lady wearing a vi- 
' zZard of two faces, ina long robe of a 


T3 


hand a ma 975 f a 

Be DISSIM' LANCE {d:iſimulantta, L.] 
diſſembling, Th : 

_ - DISSO'LUBLENESS of diſſolubilis, 
LI capableneſs of 5 

.. DISSOLU'TION [in 7 
continuation or analyſis of the ſtructure 
of a mix d body; whereby, what was 
one and contiguous is divided into little 
parts either homogeneous or hetero- 


eneous. | [ES 
B DISSUA'SIVENESS [of diſſuafif; F.) 


diſſuaſive quality, efficacy, S o , _ 

Point of DIS'FANCE in Froſpective] 
is a Tight line drawn from the eye to 
the principal point. 


Curiate DIST ANCE[ Astronomy] is the 


diffance'of the planet's place from the | 


3 — 


geable colour, and in her right 


hyſicks) a diſ- 


2Ivers argent, the creſt an helmet and 
torce, a barley garb wreathed about 
with a vine branch fruited all proper. 


The ſupporters .a Ruſſian and an Indian 


in their reſpective habits. The motto, 
Drop as rain, and diſtil as dew. _ 
DISTINCT Notion or Idea {accord - 
ing to Mr. Leibnitz] is when a perſon 
Be- 
nough whereby to recollect a thing. 
DISTINCT NESS [of diſtinctus, L. 
and neſs) the being diftint. .. 
DISTRAC' TION lin Surgery the act 
of pulling a fibre, membrane, Sc. be- 
yond its natural extent, and what is ſo 
5 or extended is ſaid to be diftrac- 
red. © hs | 5 


__ DISTRAINT, a ſeizure. 
' DISTRES'S Laiſtreſſe, F.] the act of 
diſtraining goods. | 
DISTRES'S [in Law] ſignifies the 
ſiezing of a perſons goods, A diftreſs 
may Be ada any where intra-feodum, 


but then it muſt be ſomething, the pro- 
perty of which is in ſome perſon or 0- 
ther, and therefore whatſoever is of 
Fere-nature, i. e. wild by nature, as 
Bucks, Conies, Dogs, &c. cannot be di- 
ſtrained; nor any working tools or 
utenſils in trade, nor any thing, which 
cannot be returned in as good condition 
as it was taken; nor any thing affixed 
to the free- hold. EN 
A diftreſs muft not be made in the 

night time except for damage feaſaut. 
cal DIST RESS, is made upon immo- 


Grand 


except in a n or high-way; - 


grand diſtreſt, is a diſtreſs made upon 
2 man's whole eſtate real and perſonal, 
or on all the goods and, chattles of a 
man within he county. 
Perſonal DISTRESS, is 
ble goods. et e 
Finite DISTRESS, is chat limited by 


law. „ 7.5 
1nfinite DISTRESS, is without limi- 


tation. | 4 Bag 
 DISTRES'SEDNESS [probably of 57s 
twice, and ftringere, L. to bind clole, 
Ge. ] being in diftreſs. 
'To DISTRIB'UTE Lin Printing] ds to 
take a form aſunder, to ſeparate the 
letters and to diſpoſe them in the caſes 
again, each in its BOP "OT 
DISTRIBUTIO {in Rhetorich] a fi- 
gure, when its peculiar property is a 
plied to every thing; as robbery to the 
hands; wantonneſs to the eyes, Sc. L. 
DISTRIBUTION {with Architects) 
is dividing and diſpenſing- the ſeveral 
parts and pieces, which compoſe the 
plan of the 47 1. . 
Manual DISTRIBUTION. 
Wenn DISTRIBUTIONS 5 tain 
ſmall ſums of money appointed by the 
donors, Sc. to be diſtributed to ſuch of 
the canons of a chapter as are actually 
preſent and aſſiſting at certain obits and 


offices. | 8 
LY [of diſributive, 


upon movea- 


cer 


DIS T RIB UTIVE 
L.] by way of diſtribution. 
DISTRICHYASIS [Gier xiacie, Er. ] a 
double row of hairs on the\eye-lids. 
DIS TRUST'FULNEss, aptneſs to be 
diſtruſtful. An 1 4 
To DISTURB” {difturbare, L.] to 
interrupt, to hinder or let; to croſs, 
trouble or vex, to diforder or put into 
confuſion. 2 „„ 
DISTURB'ANCE {difturbario, L.] 
trouble, vexation ; diſorder, tumult, up 
roar. 33 6 
To'DISVEL'OP developer, F.] to 
open, unwrap or unfold. 
DISVEL/OPED [in Blazonry] is a term 
uſed to ſignify diſplayed ; and ſo with 
heralds thoſe colours that in an army 
are called flying colours or diſplayed, 
are ſaid to be diſvelop et. 
To DISUNFTE Fwith n 
horſe is ſaid to diſunite, that drags hi 
haunches, or that gallops falſ. 


— 


between two triglypus. 

DTVXL fin Heraldry] a term uſed by 
thole who blazon by. herbs.and flowers 
(inftoad of colours and metals) for 


T © eo ef Ws I oe ¼ůAn . gene 


| - | dividing of fees and perquiſites between 
DITRVGLYPH { Arehzuett.) the ſpace | by 
I © DIVIDENDin Companies] is 


* 
* 


this feſtival the pontifices performed fas 
crifices in the temple of Volupia or the 
goddeſs of joy and pleaſure, the ſame as 
Angerona, and which was ſuppoſed te 
FH i away all ſorrows and chagrins of 
2. N vt H 
Dl VAN {inthe Arabic lang. fignifi= 
es an Eſtrade or Sofa in the Turkiſh dia 
let} it is uſed not only for a council 
chamber or court wherein juſtice is ad- 
miniſt red to the eaſtern nations; but is 
uſed alſo for a hall in private houſes. 
The Chineſe have Divaut on purpoſe ' 
for ceremonies, their cuſtoms do not 
allow of the receiving of vifits in the 
inner parts of the houſe but only in the 
entry. 7 
DIVAN Begui [in Perſia] one of tha 
miniſters of ſtate who is controlles 
of juſtice. There are Divan Beguit, not 
only at court and in the capital, but 
alſo in the provinces, and other cities 
in the empire. They are not confined 
by any other law or rule in the admi- 
niftration of juſtice but the Alcoran, and 
that too he interprets as he pleaſes. 
He only takes cognizance of criminal 
caſes. 1 ** 
DIV APORA'TION, an evaporating 
or exhaling. L. FE 15 
 DIVER'SION [with _ Phyficians] the 
turning of the courſe or flux of humours 
from one part to another by ſuch ap- 
plicatipns as are proper. iy hug 
DIVERSION {in the art of war] is 
when an enemy is attacked in any one 
place where he is weak and unprovidgd, 
with deſign to make him call his forces 
from another Ne where the general 
is going to make an irruption. 79 80 
DIVERTIING, pleaſant, delightful, av 
greeable. | Td oak 
DIVER T*INGNESS 
ſante, F.] diverting qua 3 
DIVERT'ISEMENT, {drvertifſement, 
Af diverſion, paſtime, ſport, plea- 
DIVES& [of di priv. and veftire, L. 
to clothe] to ſtrip off, to unclothe a pers. / 
ſon, to deprive or take away dignity, - 


ce, Sc. 8 5 „ | XS. 
DIVYDABLE, diviſible, capable of 
ben et 704 oro ants he 
DIV TDEND [in Law proceedings} a 


A divertiſ- 
Ky... 


officers, ariſing by writs, Sc. 
the ſhare 
of a proprietor in the ſum of money to 
be divided among the proprieters, as 
profit gained by or intereft upon the 


ight-ſhade. SE 
IVA'LLA, afeaft held by the Romans 


ia hongur of the goddeſs Angerona, On| ſorts of divinations by water, fire, earth, 


ftock in proportion to. his part thereof. 
DIVI NATION, There were ſeveral 


air, 


p 


dr, bythe fight of bit@e wind theix fing- 
4 reams and by the Wind. 

Asfor divination by! water, of this we 
have an inftahee in Foſeph's cup. © 


ov 
; a; 


either actually or atleaſt mentally. 

DIVISION fefa mode] divides à qua- 
lity into its degrees. Philoſophers as 
| well as phyſicians ſuppoſe 8 degrees in 


The , obſervations on thunder, light- | any quality. Hence when a qualuy is 


ning and meteors may be referr'd to divi- 
nations by fire or pytomancy ; as alſo the 
operations of the Magi about the fire 
which they kept up in their encloſures 

Or temples call d Piyachria: Into theſe 


ſays Strabo I. 15. they enter every day 


| ſaid to be in the 8thdegree, it denotes 


that it cannot be any farther intend. 
= or acmahened Eo ESE iT 
DIVISION {fin Marit. Affairs) the 
third part of a nayal army or. fleet, or 
of one of the ſquadrons thereof under 


nnd there continue for an hour, pratti- à general officer. 


ting enchantments, having a bundle of | 
mall rods in their hands and wearing 


bonnets and tiaras of hair fo large that 
they fall down to their lips. © 
Divination by the EARTH or Geoman- 
is common among the Perſians, they 
anpute the invention of it to Edris who 
ũs the ſame with the patriarch Enoch or 
me prophet Daniel. 8 A 
It conſiſts of making Several points 
wpon a table, prepared for this purpoſe 
. -which they call Rami. theſe points diſ- 
poſed in a certain number or many une- 
gual lines are likewiſè deſcribed with a 
pen on paper: he who takes upon him 
2o divine by the help of this art is call'd 
Runimal. He derives his pretended 
knowledge of futurity from the combi- 
nation of theſe points and lines, 15 
Divination by the WAND, mentioned 


Common DIVI'SOR. See Common. 

Juſt DIVISOR lin Arithmerick and 
Geometry] ſuch number or quantity as 
will divide a given number or quantity, 
ſo as to leave no remainder ; ſd that if 


the number 6 be given 1, 2, and 3 will 


be the juft diviſors of it, 
. DIV ORCE'{[ drvortzum, L.] is with us 
of 2 kinds. „%%%;ͤö;ͤ; ’t»U © Wer 
I. The firft is ftiled Divortium a men- 


ſa & thore, in which caſe mey are only 


ſeparated as'to bed and board, and the 
wife is allowed a maintenance out of 
the eftate of her husband. - 

2. The ſecond is ftiled divortium a 
vinculo matrimonii in which caſe the wo- 
man recieves her fortune back again, 


and both parties are ſer free from all 


obligations to one another, 
DIURET'ICALNESS, diuretick qua- 


Ezekiel 2 1, 22. Strabo ſpeaks of wands or | lity. | 


rods, which the Magi held in their hands 
. during the religious ceremonies per- 
formed by them about their ſacred fire. 
D DIVINE'LY Tdivinement, F. divinitus, 
E:J after a divine manner. _ 
DIVINE'NESS | of divinitat, L. divi- 
ate, F.] divine quality. © 
*DIVINFPOTENT { diviniporens, L.] 
powerful in divine things. 
The Heathen DIVIN ITIES, may be 
reduced to three claſſes.  —_ 
TheolozicalDIVINITIES, . e. ſuch as 
repreſent the divine nature under di- 
vers attributes; as Jupiter denotes the 
— wg power of god, and Juno his 
Phyfica! DIVINITIES, thus cZolus 
repreſents that power in nature, where. 
by vapour, and exhalations are collected 
to form winds. 


Hora! DIVINITIES, thus the Furies, | 


. Mlefto, Magara and Ty/iphone, are only 
2 ſecret reproaches and ſtings of con- 
ence 


DIVISISnrrr ſ [diviſibilite, F. d 


DIVISIBLENESS F of L. a being 


diviſible or capable of being divided in 


to ſeveral parts, either actually or men- 
tally ; a paſſivs power or Property in 
<uantity whereby it becomes parable 


DIURN'ALNESS [of diurnalis,L.) the 


| 3 daily. N 1 
- DIURNAL Circle, is an immoveable 
circle, in which any ſtar or point in the 
ſurface in the mundane. ſphere moves 
by a diurnal motion 


as can be ploughed in a day by an ox. 
* DIUR ART [in the Greek empire] 
an officer who wrote down in a book for 
that purpoſe whatever the prince did, 
ordered and regulated, Sc. every day- 
DOCED + a muſical inſtrument 
DOU'CET 5 commonly called a 
dulcimer.  _ Ty a 
DOCK din Law) a means or 
DOCKING 7 expedient for eutting 
off an eſtate in tail, in lands or tene- 
ments; that the owner may be able to 
ſell, give or bequeath them. 


r 
— 


of Tcip, Sax. ] the office or dignity of a 


r 55 5 a 88 
DOCUMENT Tin 'Law]'a proof gi- 
ven of any fact aſſerted; but chiefly with 
regard to ancient matters. 
EN! TAL, of or pertaining {0 


DODECA- 


| inſtruction, Sc. 


. * 
* — 


DIURNA'LIS [in Law] as much land | 


OCTIL/OQUOUS {doitoguur, L.] 
pain carne, E 
| ORSHIP [of doctor, I. and/bip 


/ 


F201 4 Tt 1 
bY " : 
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\ HOBECADAC'TYLON © fof gabs 
twelve and” atv, Cr a finger] 
the duodenum, 10'c | 
ſuppoſed” to be twelve fingers length. 


© DODE'CAGON {of f@- 


ner in Gromegry, a figure 
with twelve fides and as 
many angles as in the fi- 


A re. 

DODECAGON fin Portification] a 
place fortified with twelve baſtions. 

DODON #7TT$, a title of Fuprter, given 
him from Dodona a mountain of Chaonza 
in the region of the Moloſſi, near which 
was a grove of oaks ſacred to him, and 
et2emied the moſt ancient oracle of 
Greece. But how theſe oracles were 
delivered is a cantroverſy, Whether by 

doves that ſpokes, or by the leaves of 
the oaks themſelves, which are ſtori- 
ed to have been vocal. raced Ga 

A DOG with a diadem on his head (Hi. 
eroglyphically] repreſented a law giver 
and a diligent prince; becauſe the na- 
ture of a dog teacheth us watchfulneſs, 
diligence and care in our employments, 
obedience and love to our ſuperiors, and 
faithfulneſs to our truſt. A man with 
a dog's' head, ts the repreſentation of 
an impudent fellow. 

A DOG Hieroghyphically] with the 


Feyptians, having his tail lifted up figni- | Þ 


fied victory and courage; and on the con. 
trary, holding the tail between his legs 
ſignify'd flight and fear. | 
-A DOG held in a ſlip, is the emblem 
of a ſoldier the ſlip denoting the oath 
and obligation ſoldiers are under to 
dba Or Tn ( 
DOGS, are the moſt tame, familiar, 
loving and grateful to their maſters of 
all irrationel "creatures, and have all 
the good qualities that belong to a ſer- 
vant, as fidelity, affection, and obedi- 
ence; and thereſore the aneient Romans 


repreſented their Lares or houſhold 
gods by dogs. es 
DOGS, are bold or reſolute, efpeci- 


their maſter ald with reſpect to their 
watchfulneſs and zeal in defending and 
keeping the houfes and goods of their 
benefactors, they may be compared to 
thoſe who are intruſted by their princes 
with the government of the moſt im- 
portant places. | 8 
They may alſo repreſent brave war- 
riors, who have driven the enemy out 
of the borders of their country; for 
we ſee they are jealous and implacable 
azainſt other beaſts that will come into 
the houſe they have charge of, 7 


+ 


ſo called, becauſe it was 
duke of Mantmorency s coming to count - 


Jia and g, Gr. a cor- 
Saag 


0. Turks, * to che feer, 


Do 


Knights of the Dod atid COCK; 4 


French order of knighthood founded: by 
king Philip I. upon the occaſion. of the 


with a collar full of ſtags heads, and 
having the image of a dog, as the em- 
blem of Pidelity, hanging at it. ; 

DOGE | of ie republicks of Venict 


and Genoa} a principal magiſtrate z/ the 
| office is elective and at Fenice is for 


life, but at Genoa for two years only; 


| his children and brothers are excluded 


from-the principal offices of ftate, and 
are not allow'd to receiveany benetices 
from the court of Kome; except the 
cardinalſhip, which is only a titular 
honour, not having any juriſdiction an- 
nexed to it. YAY, Ty 4 
He is nor allow'd to lay down his of- 
fice tor his 'eafe, and when he dias the 
ſtare does not go in mourning for him, 
and after his death his conduct is very 
ſtrictly examined into by 3 inquiſitors 
and 5 correctors. n OM 
He is chief of all councils, and riſes. 
to none but to foreign embaſſadors; but 
when he comes into the councii all cha 
ſenators and magiſtrates riſe in honoutr 
to him. | * 4 ASI / 
The mony of the republick is coin 
in his name, but bears neither His eſſigi 
nor arms; but with thoſe. of the re- 
All credentials run in his name; but 
he does not ſign them; this being done 
by the ſecretary of ſtate 
He receives ambaſſadors, who direct 
their diſpatches to him; but he is not 
allow'd to open them but in the pre- 
ſence of the counſellors 
And tho' indeed he was formerly in 
a manner an abſolute prince, yet now 
his power has been ſo retrench'd that 
he can do but little of himſelf, not 
even go out of Venice without the con- 
currence of the ſenate. wy 
DOG'GEDNESS, churliſhneſs, crab- 
bed temper. | | 


* » 


| DOG/GISH, crabbed, currich, ſurly, 
ally in revenging the wrong offered to | & 


DOGMAT'ICAL Medicine, the rati- 
onal method of practiſing phyſick, ſuch 
as Hippocrates and Galen uſed. And 


thence all thoſe phyſicians who upon 


the principles of (chool-philoſophy re- 


ject all medicinal virtues, which they 


think not reducible to manifeſt quali- 
ties, are called dogmatic phyſicians, L. 
DOGMA T'ICI, thoſe phyſicians that 
confirm their experience by reaſon, 
DOG'MES Cof %%, Gr.] opinions. 
DO LIMAN, a long ſetanne worn by 


with 
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with narrow ſleeves buttoned: at the him the hieroglyphick of naval powe 
Wrist. ia d 30 3 winks . | But to paſs all theſe. conceits, 31 
DOLOUR dolor, L.] pain, grief, 2 honour done te the Dolphin, is 
ag ſorrow, affliction, torment, anguih being born by the eldeſt ſon of the kinę 
| 0LOS ITT Idole, L.] hidden of France; and there is good reaſon that 
ma lic. Ii | that proceeded not from the excellency 
T be DOLPHIN ¶Hierogiyphicallyj has of the fiſh, but from the name only: For 
been uſad to ſignify a king or emperor the Dauphiut of Fiennoir, ſovereigns of 
ot the ſea, becauſe they ſay this fiſh is the province of Dauphine in France, the 
kind to men, ſwift in ſwimming, and laft of thoſe princes having no iſſue, 
grateful to benefactors. „ | gave. his doaminions to the crown of 
The DOLPHIN in Afronomy]-is ſaid Hance, upon condition that the heir of 
to be placed among the ftars for this the crown ſhould be called Dauphin, 
cauſe; Neptune had a mind to have Am and ever bear a dolphin for his arms, 
- phitrite for his wife; ſne for modeſty which they have accordingly done ever 
fed uo Atlas, being deſirous to preſerve. lince, and ſo nice in preſerving that 
her virginity, and, as others had done, bearing to themſelves, as never to per 
hid herſelf. Neptune ſent a great many | mit any other ſubject to bear it. But it 
td her chither to court her for him, is not fo. in England, the fiſhmongers 
: and among others, Delphinus; and he company bearing dolphins in their coat, 
Ioite ring about the Atlantick iſlands, and ſevéral families bear them in their 


happened to meet with her, and by his | arms. . 
perſuaſions brought her to Neptune, DOMAIN, the inheritance, eſtate, 


who having received her, granted the habitation or poſſeſſion. of any one. 
- greateſt honours in the ſea. to Deſphiuus DOMES-Day- Book, a book preſer- 
{the Dolphin} and devoted him to him ved andſtill remaining in the exchequer, 
ſelf, and placed his effigies among the fair and legible; it is a ſurvey of the 
ſtars; and they that have a mind to {Cyeral counties, hundreds, tithings, 1 
oblige Neptune, repreſent him in effigy Sc. of Ens land, made in the time of Mil E 
holding a dolphin in his hand, a tefti- | 7am rhe Conqueror about the year 1086, c 
mony of his gratitude and benevolence. | deſign'd asa regiſter, by which ſentence 1 
' DOLPHIN, is reckoned the king of may be given as to the tenures of eſtates, t 
fiſhes, as the lion is of beaſts, and ma- and a deciſion may be made of that no t 
ny fabulous ftories are told of him. ted queſtion, Whether lands be ancient 1 
As that the dolphin is ſo much ad- .demeſn TF te 
mired and beloved by-other-fiſhes, that | This book conſiſts of 2 volumes a a0 
they fallow him about as their leader greater and a leſſer The greater com- u 
and chief; nay, they go ſo far as to af- Prehends all the counties of Eng land tt 
firm, that when he meets with a | Except Northumberluud, Cumberland, & 
whale, he runs down into his belly, and | F</fmore/and, Durham and part of Lan -w 
turning round comes out again. hire which were never ſurvey d. * 
Others ſay, that the female dolphin | The leſſer volume contains the ſurvey 
has dugs and gives ſuck to her young, of Z{jex, Suffolk, and Norfolk. 
to whom ſhe is moſt loving; that they |. DUMES'TICK Navigation, is coaſting 
havs fallen in love with young men, or ſailing along the ſhore, in which the | 4 
have been very crops with, and dy'd | lead 05 compaſs are the chief inſtru- | 
for grief of the loſs of then. ments. E 
That they out- ſwim all Stine and | DOMES'TICKNESS {of domeſticus L. ba 
when in punſuit of any one are drawn | domeſtique, F.] domeſtick quality, or Co, 
too near the ſhore, their motion is ſo | Pertaining. to the houſe. or home. alo 
rapid, that they often daſh themſelves | DOMIDU'CA, a title of Juno, ſo cal. fig 
in pieces againſt the rocks. That they led on account of her office of attending 
obſerve great order, placing all the | or aſſiſting in bringing the bride homs wit 
young ones in the van, next to them all | to the bridegroom. | ] 
their females, and in the rear the | DOMIFICA'TION 2 [with Afro%- I 
males, that they may keep the others in | _ DY'MIFYING |. F. gers] thediyid: | firf 
view, and be always in a readineſs to | ing or diſtributing the heavens into 12 fair 
defend them. _ | huuſes, in order to erect an horoſcope. 
_ , Theſe and many more cenceits are DOMINA, a title given to honour- | [ 
written by grave authors, whence ſome | able women, who anciently held a bi- chil 
will have 28 dolphin to be the emblem | rony in their own right; Aut. Wri. [ 


of a politick prince, who governs his Domina, a lady, a miſtreſs. . Jett 
people with prudence ; and others make " £244 35 BIR 16; 7 Dow's -B 
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+ DOMINANT {dominrans, L.) ruling; | DOUBLE founted, having two 
governing. r 197.0 a, 8 V iy. + 
_ ” DOMINEEFV/ING, lordly behaviour | To DOUBLE the Reins [with  Horſe- 
— mn nfl hon 4 men] a horſe is ſaid ſo to do, when he 
| "DOMINICA in Ramis'Palmarum, palm | leaps ſeveral times together to throw 
ſunday, ſ@ called from the palm bran- his rider. 3 e 
ches and green boughs formerly diftri- | DOUBLES, the ſame: as letters pa- 
buted on that day in commemoration | tents. %% INI REM 
of our lord's riding to Jeruſalem.  DOU'BLE Fitchee [in He 
- DOM/INUS, this word prefixed to a | fa/dry] as à Croſ double 
man's name, in old time, uſually denot- | Fitchee, is when the extre- | 
ed him a clergyman, and ſometimes” a | Mities are pointed at each '| aanmuul 
gentleman or lord of a manour. L. | angle, 7. e. each extremity | pay 
DON in the ancient Britiſh ſig- having two points, in diſtin- 
DAUN I nifiediariver. . gion from the Creſt Fitchee, which is 
DON, DEN > in ancient Britiſb alſo. b jet away only at one point. See 
DIN, DON F ſignified a caftle. the figure b | a | 
DO 'NABLE [donabilir, L.] that may | DOUBLE Horizontal Dial, a dial hay 
be given. TT LES ing a double ſtile, one to ſhew the 
ORIA's Wounds-wort, an herb ſo hour on the outward circle, and the 
nam d from one captain Doria, who uſed other to ſhew the ſame in the ſtereo- 
it in curing his wounded ſoldiers, or, graphick projection, drawn on the ſame 
as others ſay, of Dorus, king of Achaia, plane. gy 
who firſt built a temple of the Doric | DOUBT'ING, is the act of with- 
order, and dedicated it to Juno. This holding a full aſſent from any'prope— 
order, after its invention, was reduced ſition, on ſuſpicion that we are nor fully 
to the proportion and beauty of a man; | 2Pprized of the merits thereof; or 
from our not being able peremptorily 


and hence as the length of the foot of 0 
a man, may be judged to be a 6th part to decide between the reaſons for and 


* 


of its height, they made the Doric co- | àgai nſt it. 5 | 
lumn including the capital, 6 diame- | DOUBT'FULNESS' [of doute, F. full 
ters high, and afterwards augmented it | and ne dubiouſneſs. . 7 | "ORD 
to 7, and at length to 8. Its frize is in DOUBT'LESS | ſans doute, F.] with- 
riched with triglyphs, drops and me- out doubt. c ee ee 
topes, its capital has no volutes, but DOUCFNE lin Architecture] an orna. 
admits of a cymatium. The moderns ment of the higheſt part of a cornice or 
cut in form ofa wave, half 


uſe this order in ſtrong buildings, as in | à moulding 
concave, and half convex. F. 


the gates of cities and citadels, the out- ze | 
ſides of churches and other maſſy works, | DOVE, is an emblem of ſimplicity, 
where delicacy of ornament would not | innocence, purity, goodneſs, peace and 

| | : divine love, and repreſents the Holy 


be ſuitable. | | | 
— DoRMANT {in Heral- Ghoſt. Having no gall, it is the ſymbel 


of a true and faithful Chriſtian, who is 
-2 lion, or any other beaſt oblig'd to forgive injuries, bear adyer- 
lying along in a ſleepy po- ſity patiently, and never to ſuffer the 
9 — with the head reſting ſun to go down upon his anger; but to 
on the fore paws, is ſaid to do good to thoſe that deſpitefully uſe 


be dormant, and is diſtinguiſhed from | him. SS | 

Couchant, which though the beaft lies | DOVE'- foor, an herb. 

along, yet holds up his head. See thef DOVW'ABLE lin Law) having a right 

figure. | 5 to be, or capable of being endowed. 
DOR'MAN Window { Architecture] a | DOW RI Bill among the Je] the 

window made in the roof of an houſe. | bridegroom at the time of marriage 
DOR'NICK > {of Deornick of Tour- | gave his wife a dowry bift: © ©6535. F228 

DoR NIX nay in Flanders, where DOWN, a ſoft, woolly ſubſtance, 

firſt made] a ſort of ſtuff uſed for cur- growing on the tops of thiſtles, c. 

tains, hangings and carpets. I -DOWN'WARD {[vunepeand, Sa.] 4 
DOTA'TION, an endowing. L. | towards the lower part. e 
DO TINGNESS (ot doten, 521 folly, | To DOXOL'OGIZE [of Azz&- glory 

childiſnneſs, by reaſon of age. and N to ſay, Gr.] to ſay the hymn 
DOUBLE {in Law] the duplicates of called Gloria Patri, &c 

letters PjjjÜMGiã sn | | DOXOL/OGY lde, L. doe. 
DOUBLE Fellirory, a ſort of herb. gie, F. dee, 955, Slory and 
Fj | For x WW | 


dry] ſignifies ſleeping; thus 


4 


fr * 


2 


DR 


1 n verſe or Hdrt h 
of praiſe appo 
church to be ſaid after the /prayers and 
5 in divine ſervice, as the C/orza 


ri, Sc. Alſo the concluſion of the 


Lord's Prayer, viz. For thine ts. the 


| kingdom, the power and glory, Sc. The 


. Gloria Patri is ſaid to have been com- 
ſed by the firſt council of Nice, in 
cknowledgment of the Trinity, in 
oppoſition to the hereſies of thoſe times, 


and that St. Jerom added, As ii was in 


'The A „&c. | 
"A 


' fail ſer on the bonnet as the bonnet is 
pn the courſe, and only uſed when the 
courſe and bonnet is not deep enough 
to clothe the maſt. . 
DRACON'ITES C Span ,, Gr. 1 2 


ted anciently in the g 


RAR LER {in a Ship) a ſcnall 


— 


yy N 5 
Mie ö ; 
De R 


deſerve the name of —— — 
matuck-performances,” 
. DR A'PERS, were in- 
corporated anne 1438. 
in the reign- of King 
Henry VI. Their ar- 
morial -enfigns are 34 
clouds radiated proper, 
each adorned with a4 
treble crown Or. The. 
creſt on a helmet ang 

torce a ram, lodg'd as the ſecond attir- 
ed, The ſupporters 2 lions as the laſt 
pellettèe. The motto, To God only be 
| Honour and Glory Their hall is in 
* DRASTICE [of u Or. aft 

: TICK [of Spade. „Gr. active, 
briſk] a purge that operates quickly 


. 
15 0 835 


ere fone, ſaid to be taken out of and brifk] 


the brain of à dragon. "1 
- BRACONTICE Month [with Aſtron. 
the ſpace of time in which the moon 


oing from her aſcending node called 
put draponis, i. e. the dragon's head, 


returns to the ſame. 


interpreter in the eaftern countries, 


' whole office is to facilitate commerce | 


between the Orient alt and Occidentals. 
DRAGON {dvnaca, Sax.]} a kind of 
ſerpent that with age grows to a mon- 
ſtrous bigneſs. Sls 
Nragons may be juſtly ſuppoſed to be 
imaginary monſters, viz. dragons with 


wings, a long tail and legs; but whe-. 


ther there be any ſuch dragons in na- 


ture or not, it is certain there are in 
Heraldry, as appears by the family of 


Southland in Kent, which bears Or a 
dragon rampant with wings inverted 


vert, On a chief gule, 3 ſpears heads 


argent. | 


DRAGON Wort, the herb Serpentary - 


or - Viper's-bugloſs. - 


 DRAGONNE* [in Heraldry] ſignifies 


the lower part of the beaſt to be a dra- | do, When it is carried by the ſtream, 


8 as a Lion dragonne, ſignifies the 


oper half of a lion, and the other half 


going off like the hinder part of a dragon. 
Knights of the Order of the DRAGON, 


an order of knighthood founded by Si- 


giſmund emperor of Germany, anno 1417. 
up 
ey erom of Prague. 55 
DRAMA Li pd u, Gr.] a play, ei- 
ther comedy or tragedy, is a compoſi- 
tion either in proſe or verſe, that con- 
ſiſts c the hare recitation; but in 
the actual repreſentation of an action. 
Dur Dramas are Tragedies, Comedies 
And Farces: for thoſe groteſk entertain. 
ments which have been lately intro- 


\ 


the condemnation of Jobn Rus 


Fiir n 

DRAUGHT {in Trade] the overpluſs 
or deficiengy of the turn of a pair of 
ſcales, to the advantage or diſadyantage 
of buyer or ſeller. : | 


DRAW BOY (with Weavers] a lad 


| F | | | who pulls up the leaſhes of a weaver's 
- -DRA'GOMAN run, Chald. } an — ſh 


loom which makes the raiſed figures in 
ſilk or tuff. = " 


arranger | | 
"DREAMINGNEsS, fothfulneſs, act 


__ if in-a dream. N 
DREER NEN uber Te. 6 
i 9 | LVNLXREr Sax. 
AOR er . 
'CINESS [dj enerre 
„ 
DRENOACE [in Law] the tenure by 
which Drenges held their lands. 
DRIFT (with Mzners] a channel or 
paſſage, cut out of ane part of the mine, 
to lead to or from ancther, thereby to 
carry on the whole more effecually by 
proper communications for air, to draw 


water, ore, ſoil, Sc. | 


To g0.a- DRIFT, -a boat is ſa id ſo to 


and has no body in it to row or ſteer it. 
D RIS (with Builders] a ſort. of ſteps 


not quite flat, but a little raiſed in the 
ig much uſed in Italy. 


RO'FDENNE d Ho Denne, Sax. ] a 
thicket of wood in a be TY @a'grove or 


woody place, where-cattle were kept. 
_ DROMEDARY - {dromedaire, F. dro- 


meda, L. Spojmas of Spies Gr. to run] 
a beaſt reſembling _ but ſmaller 
and llenderer, having 2 bunches oli its 
back, which ſupply the place of a ſaddle. 
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DREAD/FUL [ppadpull, Sar. ] cau- | 
read. 


on flat roofs to walk upon, the roof is 


middle, and thoſe ſteps or drips lie each 
a little inclining to the horizon, a way 


great 


a os AG ; 4s EET: <. RC” err r F 


in the ue 1149. 


ſuch like. | 


travel 100 miles a day, they have no 


covered with à thick, fle 


viding ſacriſices, of preſcribing laws for 


4 * * 
" 9 - 
- e 
; f 


8 WY VR * 55 
great deal of fatigue and ſo cwift as to 


fore teeth nor hof; but their fest are 


DRONE, a muſical inftru 
alſo:a baſſpon.. . 5 | 

DROPS {in Ar chitecture] are an orna- 
ment in the pillars of the Dorick order 
underneath the triglyphs, repreſenting 


— 


drops or little bells. 


DROP'SICALNESS.jof bydropicur, L. 
e F. of C porriade, Gr.] having 


4 F | 
DROUGHT'INESS. (of dnugo dig 
and nere] ahirſtineſs, 8 
A Ta Conugoð, Sax. ] chirſt. 
tron, 1535 3 
DROW'SY [probably of droofen, Du. 
to-Namber always) ſleepy. fluggiſh. 
DRU'IDS iderhuihen, Brit. z. c. very 
wiſe men, or of apuxdsc, of Jvc, Gr. an 
oak | certain Mgt, or e, in Frauce, 
that built in the city of Orleans a college 
Theſe wers ot old 
one of the two eſtates of France, to 
whom was committed the care of pro- 


their worſhip, of the deciding the con- 
troverſies amongſt the people, concern- 
ing ths bounds of their grounds, and 


They had alſo the tutoring. of young 
children, who commonly remained un 
der their tuition for 20 years. They 
taught them many verſes which they 
cauſed them to learn by heart, withour 
the affiftance of any writing; and thoſe 
who had not been inſtructed by theſe 
Druids, were not efteem'd ſufficiently 

ualify'd to manage the affairs of ſtate. 

t the end of the year, their cuſtom 
was to go with great reverence, and 
gather branches and leaves of oak aud 
miſletoe, to make a preſent to Jupiter, 
inviting all people to this ceremony by 
theſe Words, which they cauſed to be 
proclaimed, Come to the oak branches the 

They had oaks in great eſtimation, 
and all that grew on them, eſpecially 
miſletoe, which they worſhipped as a 
thing ſent unto them from heaven. 
The manner of their ſacrifices is related 
28 follows. They cauſed meat to be 
Prepared under an oak where miſletoe 
grew, and two white bulls to be 
brought out, having their horns bound, 
7. e. Hirst ſer to the plough; then the 
prieſt, array'd in White, elimb'd 1 
tree, and having à bill of gold in his 
hand, threſned off the miſletoe; then 
offered the facritice, praying that the 


2 A 


,called | _ | | 
aid to have practiſed that which Pliny 


vers; ſuppoſing the beaſt that was bar- 
ren, if it drunk of the miſletoe,. would 
be very fruitful, and that it was à re- 
medy againſt all 14 „5353 
In their .general aſſemblies they ars 


relates of the ftorks, which uſually tear 
in pieces the laſt tha: comes to their 


diligent. They are reported to have 
been very cruel, and. ordinarily \nur- 
der'd men upon the altars of their 
gods; and alſo in their ſchools, for it is 
related of one of their doctors, named 
Herophilus, that he taught anatomy o- 
ver the bodies of living mea at times to 
the number of 700. i 
It is ſappoſed the Frexch borrowed 
this ſuperſtition from Britain; and Ta- 
citus ſays that they were firſt in Hritaia. 
 Suctonius ſays, their worſhip was 
prohibited by Auguſtus, and the pro- 
feſſion quite aboliſh'd by Claudius Ceſar. 
DRUM of the Ear ¶ Anatomy] a mem 
brane of the cavity of the ear. 
DRUNK { onuncen, Saæ. ] fuddled, in- 
toxicated with drin xk. 
DZRUNK'ARD. Lopincone,. of dnin- 
can and aerd nature, or of dhuncen- 
Seonn, Sax. ] a drinker to exceſs, 
To DRUNKEN \pnuncaan, Saæ. ] to 
drink to exceſs. a i 
DRUNK ENNESS [of dnuncinyyye, 


< „ 


Sax. ] exceſhve drinking. e 
Drunkenneſs, phyſically conſidered, 
conſiſts in a preternatural compreſſion 
of the brain, and a diſcompoſure of its 
fibres ogcaſioned- by the fumes or ſpar 
tuous parts of liquors. wn 
DRUNKENNESS. {by Naturalifts}. is 
thus accounted for. An immoderate 
quantity of wine being receiv d into the 


a kind of eſſerveſcence; more or leſs 
as the liquor abounds more or leſs with 
a ſulphur, ' By this action or effervel= 
.cence it becomes attenuated and rari- 
fied, ſo that the groſſer parts being 
left behind, the finer are fitted to pene- 
trate and ſhoot through the veins. to 
the brain, or are convey'd thro” the 
veins to the heart; whence after a fur: 

ther heat and ra refaction they are ſent 


| thro'. the carotid arteries, Sc. to the 


brain. Hence neceſſarily ariſes a reple- 
tion of the meniages of the brain, and 
a compreſſion of the fibres of the brain 
itſelf, from the freſh ſtock of rarehed 
ſulphur, | continually exploded imo 


them: Hence alſo an obſtruction of the 


pores and paſſages of the brain; à fre- 
quent and diſorderly: pulſation, of the 


gift might be proſperous to the recei- 


j 


fibres and other ſymptorns Can 
e DRY 


* 


mesting, to oblige the reſt to be more 


ſtomach, being there heated, undergoes | 
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Ddr Podier {with Philoſophers) are 
tuch whoſe pores page between 
their confirmedpartsare not filled with 
aany viſible liquor. „ 
DRI Rent {in Law] a rent reſerved 
without clauſe of diftreſs. 3 
DRTA DES [apuad'sc, of have an oak 
KB or any tree, Gr] were nymphs of the 
woods, which the ancients imagined to 
=  inhabit'the woods and groves to hide 
| . themſelves under the bark of the oak; 
the ancients had a notion that they had 
their peculiar trees with which they 
were refreſhed when the rain deſcend- 
end gently ou them, and griev'd when 
the winter depriv'd them of their 
leaves, and were ſenſible of their blows 
and wounds. g | 


N TY ot ift As . 2 on 
pick pockets. „„ 
DuckING STOOL, a fort of wood. 


There are ſtories of ſeveral of theſe 


en or iron chair hung over à river or 


ſome watery place, in which ſcoldin 


% . 


| women. were wont to be faſtened an 


let down into the water. 
DUCT ABIUTTY * [du#abilitas, L.)] 
eaſineſs of being drawn out. 
 DUCT'ILNESS of ductilis, L.] ducti- 
lity, eaſineſs to be drawn out in length, 
DU ELLISTS {according to Mr. 
Boyle] the two principles of thoſe chy- 
mical philoſophers, who pretend to ex- 
plicate all the phænomena in nature, 
from the doctrine of alkali and acid. 
DUET. (in Mufick] a ſong or air com- 


pos d for 2 voices. 


DUKE, ſeveral counties ant} towns 


' Dryades that have done favours to thoſe 


in England give titles todukes, tho' often- 


that have preſerved their trees, and of 
_ others that have deſtroyed thoſe who 
hurt them. They were uſually painted 
of a brown or tawney complexion, hair 


a dark green. . 


or of droogh, Da.] want of moiſture. ; 
DUALITY {of dualitas, L.] a being 


two. i | 
3 [dubzrabilis, L.] doubt · 
Hu- iousNEss [of dub iur, L.) doubt- 
fulneſs. = Ko 
1 ; DUCAL Coroner, has on- 


ly flowers raiſed above the 
circle, which none of an 


2 : 


LLP 
n 
with the croſſes, which only belongs | 


nor may they mix flowers. 


to tho prince. See the figure, | 
Duck ING at the Main Yard [with 
Satlorr]} is when at ſea a malefactor 
having a rope faſtened under his arms 
about his waſte, and under his breech, 
is hoifted up to the end of the yard, 
and let fall from thence violently two 
or three times into the ſea, | 
Dry DUCKING, is a puniſhment by. 
hanging the offender by a cord a few 
| yards above the ſurface of the water, 
Aud publiſhing the puniſhment by the 
duiſcharge of a cannon. 
Dock Nd (at Marſeilles and Bourbon 
in France] a puniſhment inflicted on 
vagrants that are condemn'd to the 
Cale, (as they call it) which is to be 
mut up in an iron cage, faſtened to the 
yard of a chaloup and duck'd in the 
river. . 
At Thoulouſe in France the ſame pu 
niſhment is inflicted on perſons guilty of 


times it happens, that but a ſmall part 
of their eſtate lies in that county, Sc. 
DUKES {duces, L. of ducendo, lead- 


inferior rank can have, 


| 


blaſphemy. In England Duc king is a | 


ing] are ſo called of being leaders of ar. 


thick like moſs, and their garments of mies, and generals to kings and empe- 
. } rors, and anciently enjoy'd thEtitle no 


DRY NESS {of dyiuggeneyrye, Sax. longer than they had the command: but 


in proceſs of time great eſtates were an. 
nexed to the titles, and ſo the dignity be. 
came hereditary. But this was earlier in 
other nations than in Exgland. And the 
firſt duke created in England was Edward 
called the Black Prince, who was eldeft 
ſon to king Edward III. and was created 
duke of Cornwal, which gives the title 
of prince of Wales. The manner of 
creating a duke is as follows, 

He having his hood and ſurcoat on, is 
led betwixt a duke and a marquiſs, 


going before with his ſword, and before 


him, one with the robe and mantle on 


his arms : the mantle is of crimſon vel- 


vet, guarded about the ſhoulders with 4 
guards of ermine. | | 

Cn the right hand an earl bears the 
cap of ſtate, of the ſame as the mantle 
and double ermine; but not indented as 


| thoſe of the royal blood are. The cap 
within a coronet of gold adorned with 


leaves without pearls. On the left hand 
another bears a rod or verge. 

All the ſaid peers are to be in their 
robes, and thus they conduct him into 
the preſence- chamber, where having 
made obeiſance 3 times to the king ſit- 
ting in his chair, the perſon to be in- 
veſted kneels down. 1 a 

Then Garter king at arms delivers 
the patent to the king, who returns it 
to be read aloud, and when he comes to 
the word Inve/timus, the king puts the 
ducal mantle upon him that is to be 
made a duke, and at the words C/ad:o 


cineturamus . 
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| einfluramus zirde on his ſword; at the 
worcis Mm S circuli aurei impoſitzonem 
the king likewiſe puts on his head the 
cap and coronet of gold; and at theſe 
words, virge auree traditionem, gives the 
rod or verge of gold into his hand. 
Then the reſt of the faid charter be- 
ing read, wherein he is declared duke, 
the king gives him the ſaid charter or | 


patent to e kept. 


A duk may have in all places out of | 


1 * 


the king or prince's preſence à cloth of 
eſtate hanging down within | 
of the ground, as may his dutcheſs, WhO 


may alio have her train borne by a baro- | 


neſs; and ng earl without permiſſion 
from him is th waſh with a duke. 

The eldeſt ſons of dukes are by the 
courteſy of England tiled marquiſes, and 
their younger ſons lords, with the addi- 
tion of their chriſtian names, as lord 
Thomas, lord Jo bn, and take place of viſ- 
counts; but not ſo privileged by the laws 
of the land. Fa 


ing writ unto is ſtiled, moſt high, potent, 
and ß 

Dukes of the blood royal are ſtiled m 
high 
DUKE-D KE, a grandee of the houſe 
of Sylva, who has that title on account 
ef his having ſeveral dukedoms. 

DULCIFLUOUS [dulcifluss, L.] flow. 
ing ſweetly. _ | 7 

ULeINIER a muſical inſtrument 

ſomething like a harplicord ; but that 
whereas in making the ſtringgof the lat 
ter ſound by puſhing down the keys, Sc. 
the ſtrings of the former are ſtruck with 
ſmall iron or braſs pins. 


DUL/COROUS [of lei, L. j feet | 


in taſte | 5 
DULNEss [of dwl, Brit. a block head, 
dole, Sax. ] heavineſs, ſluggiſnneſs. 
DU'MAL (dumalis, L.] pertaining to 


briars, Sc. i N Mt; 
DUMB'NESS Dumbny ye, Sex.] a 
want of the uſe of ſpeech. . 


DUMOSTTT (dimaſitat, L.] fulneſs 
of FCC 

DUN 2 Iduna, $1x.] a mountain or 

DON F high open place; ſo that the 
names of thoſe towns that end in dun or 
don were either built on hills or open 
places, as Aden, && ec. 

DUNMOW, there was an ancient 
cuſtom in the priory, that if any perſon 
ſrom any part of England would coine 
| thither, and humbly kneel at the church 
door before the convent, and ſolemn- 
ly take the enſuing oath, he might de- 
mand a flitch or gammon_ of bacon, 


ithin half a yard | 


moſt mighty and illuſtrious princes. | 


| 


. 
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Tou ſhall ſ car by the./ ouftom 


| . DUPLICATE Rar | 
ought to be well diſtinguiſhed from dou - 
ble. In a ſeries of geometrical propor- - 


which ſhould bs freely given him 


. | * 
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confeſſion” 


ere a 


* A 


By houſhold brawls ora contentious ftrife; 
Or otherwiſe, in bed or at board, 


ended each other indeed or in word 4 
Or fince the par iſh clerk ſaid amen, 
Wiſhed your ſelues unmarried again; 

Or ina twelvemont h and aday + 
Repented not in thought any way 
But continued true and in deſire, 
As when you joined hands'mn holy quire. 
-4 to theſe conditions without all fear, 


4 * * 
> 


* 


F your own accord you will freely ſecar a 


A gammon of bacon you ſball recerve, .. 

And bear it hence with love aud good 
leave; | bes 2 

For this is our 
known, e bigs Torts 14s , 

Though the ſport be our's, the bacon's 
our OWN. r 


— |  DUNSICAL, block-headed, dull, Bu" 
A Duke has the title of grace, and be- | pid | ; 5 


DUNNINESS, hardneſs of hearing. 
DUN'SET'S IO Rec.] thoſe who 
dwell on hills or mountains. 
DUO {in Auſick Books] a ſeng 
compoſition to be performed in 2 parts 
only; the one ſung and the other play d 
175 an inſtrument; or by two voices a- 
One. N ; | | g 8 
To. DUPE one [of duper, F.] to bubble, 
to cheat, to gull, to impoſe upon, to put 
upon, Se. | . 1 
DUPLE Ratio [in Mathem. ] is where 
the antecedent term is double the con- 
ſequent or where the exponent of the 
ratio is 2: thus 6: 3 is in a duple Rat. 
Sub DUPLE Ratio, is where the con- 
ſequent term is double the antecedent, 
or the exponent of the ratio is one half; 


{:F 


thus 3: 6 is ina ſub-duple ratio. 
DU FPLICATE Proportion 2 


metick ] 


tions, the firſt term to the third is ſaid 
to be in a duplicate ratio of the firſt to 
ſecond; or as its ſquare is to the ſquare 
of the ſecond: thus in the 2, 4, 8, 16, 
the ratio of 2 to 8 is duplicate of that 2 
ro 4; or as the figure of 2 to the 


| ſquare of 4, wherefore duplicate ratios is 


the proportion of ſquares, as triplicate 
is of cubes; and the ratio of 2 to 8 is . 
ſaid to be compounded of that 2 to 4, 


and of 4 to 8. REF 
fin Arithmetick] the 


the 


_ DUPLICA”TION 
multiplying by 2. 
CATION «i a 
UPLE- 


DUPLI 


ö 


| of [your _ 
That yournever made any nuptial traf 


Since you were married man and wirt, 


cuſtom at Dun mom well 


rin Kab. 


* 


* 


'PLIC; [dip eos, . a 
= DU'RABLENESS, Mhingneſl. 
DURA Mater in Anatomy] a ws 
chin membrane which lies or covers a 


the inner cavity of the Cramium, and in- 
cludes the whole brain, being 


1 mater, or Meninx Tenuis. 


DURABILITY (of Ramey; L. I du- | 


1 laſtingneſs. 


DURA TION, an idea that we getby | 
| Romanr) two magiſtrates inſtituted by 
Tarquinzus Superbus. 
of priefts appointed to take care of 
and conſult fome ' books he found, that 
he thought were written by the ſibyl 
of Cumæ, L.. 


Attending to the fleering, and E 
* porihing arts of ceMMibn | 
RATIO N lin Philoſophy] is two- 
wid, imagina oo real. 
Imaginary DURATION, is that which 
in only framed by the working of fancy, 


when there is notany ſuch things in na- 


ture, as when the Romaniſts imagine that 
the continuance of ſome in purgatoryi is 
ou: and that of others ſhort, ' 
ra DURATION, is alſo diftinguiſh- 
ed into extrinſical permanent, Ge. 
Extrinfical DURATION. is the mak 
ing a compariſon between duration and 
Gmething elſe, making that thing to be 
the meaſure of it. S0 time is divided 


into years months and days, this is called 


8 _ h improperly. 
RA'TION {ih Metaphy- 
0 is duch the parts of whoſe effe ence 
are not in flux, as eternity. 
¶ Sucteſſive DURATION< is a Addn 
parts of whoſe effence are in a con- 
tinual flux, as time. 


To be in DURESS ſin Law) i is to be 


legally detained priſoner, in the hands 
of a bailiff or ſerjeant, and threatned | 
with or hardly 
whatever contracts he ſhall make are 
void in law, upon his pleading he was 
forced to do ſo for fear, or to free him | 
from his Yoga! ERS, is when 
525 dye in DUR is when tho le: 5 
impriſoned, to on by reafon of ill 
rd and cruel ufage of the j aller, 
2 "which the jailor upon proof is to 
. ebert, 

Sax. 
the condition of a thin covered or | 
ed with or confiſting of duft daft, 

DUST'Y [buy zi; do GEE] covered or 
| fouled with duft, 
„ the ' Durch are thus fatyri- 
1. They rob God of his honour. 
* he | king of his due. 
3. The fiſh of their quarters. | 
4. And burn up the earth before the 
* tay of judgment. 
1 The Mead ee of theſe are 
1. Becauſe they tolerate all 9 


7 


itfelf li- 
ned on its inner or concave fi fide, with the | 


| 


uſed; in which . caſe, | 


to the 


>. 


Dr 


2. Becauſe they. revo 
2: ing of Spain, hone 


1 Becauſe they have taken in 8 
the ſea in making their towns, by ſtrong 
banks, piles. Ge. 

4 Becauſe they burn, much turf, pee: 


50 TCH ESS (decheſſe, F. W wife of 
a duke. 

DU'TEOUS, dutiful. Milton. © 
DUUMVIRI Sacrorum {among the 


They were a ſort 


DUUM'VIRL Municipales, [among 


the Romany] were the ſame magiſtrates 
in free towns, that che conſuls were in 


Rome; who were ſworn to ſor ve the city 


faithfully, and were allowed to wear 


the robe called Pretexta. L. 
DUUM'VIRI ' Navales. Tamotix the 


| Romans} were the magiſtrates appoin- 
ted to take care of th ir fleet; to tit out 
ſhips and pay the ſailors. Z. * 


DUUMVIRICaprrales.\ among the Ro- 
mans} were judges in criminal cauſes ; 
but it was lawful to N from them 
people. L. 

DYE {in Architecture] is the middle 


of the pedeftal, or that part which lies 


between the baſe and the cornice, fre- 
quently made in the form of a cube or 
dye; alſo a cube of ſtone placed under 
the feet of a ſtatue, and under its pe- 
deſtal to raiſe it and ſhew 1 it the more. 
DYERS. were incor- [- 
porated by Henry VL. IB 
their arms are ſable, 
a chevron 4 rail d be · 


tween r bags 
argent, A886 and cor 
ded or. They are the 


13th company, their 
ſupporters. two lions A 
crowned or. The motto, Da 8 
Deo. They had a hall before We br vo 
in 1666; but it not havin 
ſince, they now meet at e Bo FM 
DYNAS'TIES, ſuperiors, the ancient 
Romans made two orders of ( Gods. The 
firtt. were Dii majorum gen which 
they call the gods of the m_ order. 
he ſecond were Dit minorum gentium, 
or Demi-gods. Ihe Dii m-jorum gen- 
fium were 12 in number, ard to them 
application was. made only on extraor- 
dinary occaſions: And the Dii minorum 


DNA- 
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to ſet. up an inquiſition among them. 


entium were in in the affairs of 
a . | * 


e tad... an 7 


an wi. c. ra Spc wwe n 


' DYNA'STIES (withthe ancient Egypti 
ans] were d race of demi-gods, heroes 
or kings, who governed ſucceſſively in 
Egypt from Menes the firſt, that had 
the name of Pharaoh, to the zoth dyna- 
ſty which, they pretend, laſted 36323 
years and ended with Nectanebo who 
was 21 by Ariraxerxes Occhus 
king of Perſia, A. M. 3704. and driven 
into Ethiopia. e ee N 
DYP'TYCHA > LA, Gr. Ja fort 
_ DIFTUCHA F of publick regiſter 
among the ancients.of the names of ma- 
_ giſtrates among the Heathens, and of bi- 
5 and defunct, Sc. among the 
r > ER 
DYR'GE. Z {as ſome ſay, of dytken, 
DIRGE 5 cut. to praiſe] a mourn - 
ful ditty or ſong over the dead, a lauda- 
tory ſong. . 0 
BrSINESI A {4ougxmnoia + of gr and 
nini, Gr, motion] an inability or di- 
fficulty in moving. gs 
DYSTRICHPFASIS {of gz; and rpxi- 
aric, Gx. J a continual defluxion of tears 
| from the pricking of hairs in the eye- 
” which grow under the natural 


„ 
23 


4 


a * e 
J * 5 


| E e Roman; Ee Italick; E e Engliſh; 
Se Saxon; Es Greek, are the fifth 
letters in order of their reſpective al- 
phabets. for ©) 5 4 
E, called e final, ſerves to lengthen the 
foregoing vowel, and diſtinguiſh ſeveral : 
Engliſh words, as fire, fir, fire, fir, &c, 
but in foreign words it makes a ſyllable, 


4 
q 
f 


as epitome, Kc. 
E aumerically ſignifies 250. _ £1] 
EA 7 at the end of names, either 
EAE 8 of perſons or places, is either 
from the Fa iq an iſland, as Ramſey, 
Ge. or from Sa, Sax. water, or from 
lea z, Sax. a field. | 1 
EAD (a contraction of Gadiq, Sax. 
happy] at the beginning of many names, 


ö 


is now contracted to Ea, as Edward, 


Edmund, Edwin, MS... 6... 8 1 
EA! DEM, the ſame, of the feminine 


u ſemper cad: m, always the 


EA'GERNESS [EagzonnepTe, Sas. 
tartneſs, 3 15 taſte; alſo ear - 
reſineſe, yehemence, being ſharp ſer, 
ee. — ö 


EAGLE [aighe, F. of aguila, L.] has 
2 long hook d beak; . ſcaly legs; 


thick crooked talons, and a ſhort tail. 


| 


| come round about 


white. Its beak, black at the tip; and 
in the middle blue; tho' in ſome yel- 
low; is ſaid to be the moſt ſwift, moſt 


HIONEs moſt laborious, moſt generous, 
moſt bold, and more able zo endure. the 


moſt ſharp cold than any other bird, 
and for theſe reaſons both the ancients 
and moderns have made it the emblem 
of Majeſty. oe 
And being accounted one of the moſt 
noble bearings in armory, is not to be 
given by kings of arms to any, but 
thoſe who far exceed others in bra- 
very, generoſity, and other good quali- 
es 


ries, | | 
An EAGLE diſplay'd \in Heraldry] ſig. 


nifies an eagle with two heads, and _ 
the Imperial Eagle has been ſo repre- 


| ſented ever ſince the Roman empire 
| was divided into the eaftern and wel- 


tern. 


An EAGLE Expanded (in Heraldry] 


. e. with its wings and tail ſpread a- 


broad, commonly call'd a ſpread eagle, 
is ſo repreſented, becauſe that is the na- 
tural poſture of the bird, when it faces 

the ſun to recover its vigour. 


| An EAGLE diſpla yd, denotes indu- 


| ftrious exerciſe,” and ¶ Hier oglypbically] 
| fignifies a man of action who is always 
j employ'd in ſome important affair. 


. The EAGLE is a noble bird, and 
22 Hyphically] repreſented a brave 
liſpoſition that contemned the difficul= 
ties of the world and the diſgraces of 
fortune, and alſo an underftanding em- 
ploy d in the ſearch of ſome ſublime 


myſteries. 32 | 

An EAGLE {Hieroglyphically] alſo re- 
preſented proſperity, majeſty, and libe= 
rality. Munſter ſays, that the eagle 
freely gives of its prey to the birds that 
it, when it has 
caught any thing. . 

AGLE STONE, a ftone ſaid to be 
fometimes found in the neft of an eagle, 
and very effectual in forwarding or pre- 
venting the delivery of women in la- 
bourz according as it is apply d above 
or below the worn. 

EA GLET '{azglerre, F.] a young Or 
ſmall eagle. The eagle is ſaid to prove 
her eaglets in the brightneſs of the ſun: 
— they ſhut their eye- lids, ſhe-diſowns _ 
them. ; 95 
EALHORDA ſfealhenda, Sax.} the 
privilege of aſſizing and ſelng beer. 

Jo EAN leacnian, Sax. ] to bring 
forth young, ſpoken of an ewe or fe- 
e 

[ean, Sax: de, Don.] the inſtru- 


its plumage is cheſaut, brown, ruddy and | 


ment or organ of hearing in an animal 
e 11 body, 


* 


CT oh | 


= 
body, alſs the handle of ſeveral ſorts | 
"of veſſels for liquors, 8 Sc. 
., EARING (of Sanian, Sax.]agather-, 


ARI Son, eozta, Dar. of Eon,ho- 


nour, and Edelt noble, Sax.) a title of 


© deavour, © a 


nobility between a marquis and a viſ- 
count, and is à title more ancient with 
us than thoſe either of dukes or mar- 
quiſſes, and the firſt earl created in 
England, was Hugh de Puſaz, earl of 
 Nortbumber land, by K. Ric hard I. 
8 5 EARL's Coronet, has no. 
flowers raiſed above the 
g circle like that of a duke 
or marquis, but only points 
riſing, and a pearl on each 
of them; ſee the figure. 
EART/INESS [of æn, Sax. before 
nf ſoonneſs in time. . 


; 1 U . . 
een * 
ans 
« — 


Sax. ] vehement or ſtrong deſire or en- 
EARTH [Eop'S; Sax. terre, P. terra, 


L. Th, Gr: Ne, Heb.] the opinion of 


the ancients concerning the figure of the 


_ earth, was very different from what is 


now believed; ſome held it to be a 
large hollow veſſel; others that it was 
an immenſe plain, ſupported. with pil- 
lars like a table. And theſe opinions 
are ſo ſtiffly maintain d by ſome of the 
fathers (particularly Lactantius and 
Auguſtin) and ſo firmly believed, even 
for more than 600 years after Chriſt, 
that pope Gregory excommunicated and 


wee giliut, biſhop of Straſburg, for 
aſſe 


rting the Antipoden. And many of 
the philoſophers þeliev'd it to be a cone 
or high mountain, by which they ac- 
counted for the diſappearance of the 
ſun at night. ' But the moderns have 
diſcovered the 'body of the earth and 
water to be a globe, which may bs 
proved by theſe-plain and undeniable 
arguments W e 


is globular from thc eclipſes of the 
ing always round, the earth that is the 


body, that intercepts the beams of the 
ſun, and is the undiſputed cauſe of ſuch. 


& eclipſe, muſt of neceſſity be of a round 


form. 


2. The nearer any: perſon approaches 


to either of the poles, the ſtars neareſt 
to the pole are the more elevated from 
the horizon towards the zenith; and 


on the contrary, the farther a perſon 
moves from the poles, the ſame ftars | 


ſeem to withdraw from him till they 
quite diſappear. Again, they rife and 
let ſooner to one Mat trayels 70 che | 


- 


1. It plainly appears that the earth 


moon; for the ſhadow of the earth, be- 
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to the Weſt; inſomuch chat if 'a perſon 
ſhould ſpend a Whole year in going 
round the earth to the Eat, he Soul 
gain a day; whereas on the contrary 
in journeying the ſame weſtward, he 
would loſe a day. And this is actually 
ſeen between the Porrugueſe in Macao, 
an iſland on the ſouth of China, and the 
Spamards in the Philippine iflands; the 
ſunday of the Portugueſe being the ſa- 
turday of the Spaniar ds; 'occalioned by 
the one's ſailing thither eaſtward, and 
the other weſtward; for the Portugueſe 
failing from Europe to the Eaſt- Indies, 
and thence to Macao; and the Spaniards 
paſſing weſtward from Europe to Ame- 
rica, and thence to the Phi /ippine iſlands, 
between them both, they have travelled 


„„ Sround the earthy; * 
EARNESTNESS [ eonnefenerfe, | 


3. That the world is round, is de- 
monſtrated by the voyages that have 


been made quite round it; for if a ſhip 


ſetting out from England, and failing 
continually weſtward, ſhalt at laſt come 
to the Eaſi- Indies, and fo home to Eng- 
land again, it is a plain demonſtration. 
it is a globe and not à flat, a cube, a 
cone, or any other form. And theſe 
navigations have of late years been fre. 
quently made, which puts the matter 
out of all doubt. : 
EARTHEN {of EonGen, Sax.] made 
of earth. . „ 
EARTHLINESS [of Son &pelic- 
nere, Sax.] earthly quality. _ 


Seminde, Sax, the mind] minding 
earthly things. 2 


„ * * 


-EARTH'QUAKE (of Son earth, 


and opacian, Sax. to quake] a violent 


ſome parts of it, cauſed by fire or hot 
vapours pent up in the bowels or hol- 
low parts of it, which force a E. 
and frequently produce dreadful effects, 
as the defirudtion of whole cities, the 
fwallowing up, or overturning moun- 
C | 3 
© Naturalifis, ſome of them, aſcribe 
Earthquakes to water, others to fire, 
and all of them with ſome reaſon. Nay, 
1. The earth itſelf. may be the cauſe 
of its own ſhaking, when the roots or 
baſis of ſome large mats being diſſolved 
or worn away by a fluid underneath, it 
ſinks into the ſame, and by its weight 
cauſes a tremor, produces a noiſe, and 
frequently an inundation of water. 


caſion Earthquakes by their cutting out 
new courſes; (5c. or the water being 


heated or rarify'd by the ſubterrancou 
e "#8 4 oe * * 1 ws . 2 ny TED r 


alt, man they do. to one that travels 


EIRT HALT minded \of Eof'S and 


ſnock or concuſſion of the earth, or 


2. The ſubterraneous waters may oc- 


[ 
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tains ſuch different matters in it, it may 
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1 Seat ag. She lt n 
fires , nay mnt fumes, blaſts,” Ge. And 
may cauſe great concukens. 
3. The arr. may be the cauſe of earth. 
quakes; for the arr being a collection of 
7 5 and ag raiſed from the earth 
and water, if it be pent up in too nar- 


ſubrerranequs heat; or its own native 
one,rarifying andexpanding it, the force 
wherewith it endeayours to eſcape, 


may cauſe a ſhaking of the earth. __ \| 
4. Fire is à principal. cauſe of carth- 


quakes ; both as it produces the ſubter- 
raneoùs air or vapours before-mention. 
ed; and as this aura, air or ſpirit, from 
the different matter and compoſition of 


which, ſulphur, bitumen, and other | 


inflammable matters doariſe, takes fire, 
by either ſome other fire it meets with: 
al, or fromm its colliſion againſt hard bo- 
dies, or by its being .intermix'd with 
other fluids ; by which means buritung 
out into a larger compaſs, the ſpace 
becomes too narrow for it, and ſo pref: 
ſing againſt it on all ſides, it cauſes a 
taking of the contiguous parts, till 
'a paſſage, it ſpreads 


having made it ſel 
itſelf in a volcano.” „„ 

There being much ſulphur and bitu- 
men, and ſuch like combuſtible matter 
in many places of the bowels of the 
earth, it is no hard matter to imagine 
how it ſhould enkindle, which tho” it 
may be done ſeveral ways, I ſhall in- 
ance but in one. Since the earth con. 


be eaſily imagined that there are ca- 
verns in ſome” places, which are filled 


and ſulphitreous or bituminous vapours, 
and it may {6 happen that a flint ſhall 
drop from the arch of the cavern to 
another flint below, and ftrike fire out 
of it, which ſhall either enflame the 
vapour, or the fulphureous and bitu- 
minous matter thereabouts, which 
when they have once taken fire, keep- 
ing it in very Tong, they communicate 
it to other bodies of a like nature, and 
when theſe get vent, they burſt out in 
very violent eruptions, as has been ſeen 


- 
þ 
' 
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bouts have experienced. 


be more ſlack: 


_  EA'SINESS 


> þ 


EA 

N FE - E ” bn dee 5 "4 . FF * ; 
five is the earthquake, + 0 
Hut if the cavern happens ig be near 


* 2 


a aan « 14.4; : & 63 g 
the ſut face of the earth, chere are ma- 


' ny times eruptions of fire that conſume 
tlie bowels of it, ſo that the ground 
 finks in; and where the opening 1s wide 
enough, trees and hauſes are ſwailow'd 


up in it, as it happened in Jamaica in 
ieee PO RT OP 

And this is not bare conjeEure, but 
is confirmed by experience, for the 
great eruptions of the famous burning 


mountains are always attended with an 


earthquake in the neighbourhood, as 
they in Naples and the places therea- 


: 


EASE the Bow-line 2 {Sea term] fig: : 
EASE the Sheet 7 nify let them 

EA SEL PIECES [with Painters} ate 
ſuch ſmall pieces either portraits or 


land- ſkips, as are painteQ on the pain- 


ter;s eaſel (which is a ffame on which 
the ſtrained canvaſs is pc d) fo called 


in' diſtinction from thoſe larger pictures 


that are drawn on the walls or ceilings 
of rooms, 8 * 


- 


| [of aiſe, F. eaſe, and the 
term neſs] facility; alſo ſoft or mild 
quality vr cendpers2© ? 228 
"EASTER [of Sap xen, Sax,] an idol 
or goddeſs of the Saxons, i honour ot 
whom- ſacrifices were offered about that 
time of the year, a feſtival obfery'd by 
the church in commemoration of our 
Saviour's Reſurrectio n 
It is kept on the fit ſt Sunday after the 


| | led | full moon, after the vernal equinox. ' 
with no other matter but groſs airs, | The primitive church diſſered in their 
opinions as to the time of the celebra- 


ting this feſtival; ſome contending that 
as the act was paſt, the time gught to 
be fixt; the others that as the i 


paſſover was in commemoration” of 4 


paſt fact, and yet as God had appointed 


the time of obſervation to be movea- 


ble, this feſtival which we obſerve in- 
ſtead of that oughr to. be moveable 
alſo and keep even time with the Je- 
iſß paſſover, Sc, The contention a= 
bout this matter roſe ſo high that the 


in tua, Veſuvius, and other places. | differing parties excommnuicated each 


But when it ſo happens that in vaſt 


caverns the vapours and thicker matter | the great mercy receiv d, deft 


take fire all at once, the air in ſuch a 
motion cannot rarify and diſperſe, but 
t muſt give à ſudden concuſſion to the 
upper part of the caverns, and make 
all the ground above it tremble, and 
cauſe an earthquake; and the deeper 
the mine lies, and the larger the.quan-. 
ity of matter is, Which rakes fire at 


one time, the more violent and exten- 


other, and inftead of commemoraring 
roy'dand- 
cut one another's throats 2 
EB; Lebba, Sax. ebbe. Dan) the go- 
ing out of the tide, which is diftingutth- 


ed into ſeveral degrees, as quarter RG, 


half Ebb, three quarters Ebb,” and low. 


or dead water,, © . ee Nee” 

F EBB [in/a figurative Senſe] is uſed to 
þ 18 
condition in the world. 


nify the loweſt Pitch of fortune 6r- 
112 _EBENUS 


„% coo... 


E'BENTTS {=223R, Heb.] the eben- 
tree, an Indian and Æthiopian tree that 
bears neither leaves nor fruits; the 
wood of which (called Ebony) is as 
black as jet, and very hard, and ſo hea- 
vy, that the leaſt flip of it will fink in 


water. . | Spe 
To EBULLIATE [ebulltare, L.] to 
üble ut Bs 


_ ERULLYTION, any inward violent 
motion of the parts of a fluid, cauſed by 
the ſtruggling of particles of different 
qualities. F. of L. DS AE 
- EBRILLA'DE {in Horſemanſhip] is a 
check of a bridle, which is givento the 
horſe. by a jerk of one rein, when he 
refuſes to turn. FE | 

ECA VESSA'DE [with Horſemen} ſig- 
nifes a jerk of the caveſſon. F. 5 

EchOLILA „ [of ifaxw to. caſt 
*,, ECBOLYNA & our, Gr.] medicines 

_ ECBOLA'DES S that facilitate deli- 

very ta women in hard labour; alſo 

thoſe that caufg abortion, J. 
_ ECCATHART'ICES Las Sap, of 

5 dx : | 

medicines. | Wo 

. .ECCE HOMO, i. e. behold the man 
with Painters] a name given to a paint- 


ing, wherein our Saviour is repreſent- | 


, ed in. a purple robe with a crown of 
thorns on his head, and a reed in his 
and; ſuch as he was, preſented. before 
Pilate by the Jews. | 
. ECCEN'TRICAL. 
that has not the ſame center: 
, ECCEN'T RICK Crrcles [with Aſtrono- 
mers] are ſuch circles that have not the 
ſame center, of which kind ſeveral or- 
_ bits, were invented by the ancients to- 
Date the appearances of the heavenly 
ECCEN TRICK Equation Lin the Old 
Aſtronomy] is the ſame with the Proftha- 
phare/ir; and is equal to the difference 


of the ſun's or planet's real or apparent 


places, counted on an arch of rhe e 


- ” ECCENTRICITY {in the Prolemaick 


Mronomy] is that circle which the ſun | 


is {i uppoſed to move in about our earth, 
255 which hath not the earth exactly 
Or its center 1 25 1255 
ECCLE'SLANS. lin Church 22 
upon any miſunderſtanding between the 
, emperors. and the dignified clergy and 
others of the Chriſtian church, the ad- 


herents to the emperor called thoſe who | 


ſtuck to the intereſts and privileges of 
the church Eecleſiani, i. e. high-church- 


PECOLE'SIARCH leccleſiarc ha, L. ex- 


oy 
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Oaier to purge out, Gr.] purging 


1 


* . 
+ 


1 


* 


t 
* +2 


of a fleſhy part, arid cutting of that 
which is gangren'd, canker'd or the 


a ſimple inciſion. 5 
ECCOOFROTICERS Cecceprotica, L. 1a. 
xorp2Tix2, Gr.] medicines of a lenitive 
or aſſwaging quality, HL; 
i RIT'ICES I ecer i mocriti- 
ca, L.] ſigns for making a judgment of 
diſtempers, from particular excretions 
or 52 7 of humour s. 
ECHAPE' (with Horſemen] a, horſe 
gotten between a ftallion and a mare 
of a different breed, and different coun- 
PTT!!! ͤ A 
|  ECHARPE' Tin Gunnery] as to batter 
en echarpe, ſignities to batter obliquely 


of lideways. £.- - © 
ECHINOPHTHALMIA {of ;xaG6-, 
a ſea hedge-hog, and e i a diſeaſe 
in the eyes] an imper fection of the eyes, 
when the eye lids are ſet with hairs, as 
the Echinus is with, prickles. 95 
ECHINUs Cin Architecture] a mem- | 
ber or ornament taking its name from 
the roughneſs of its carving, reſem- 
bling the prickly rind of à cheſnut] 
firſt placed on the top of the Jonick 
capital; but now uſed in cornices of the 
Tonick, Corinthian, and Compoſit orders, . 
conliſting of anchors, carts, and ovals 
or eggs, carved. The ſame that the 
Engliſh call quarter round, the French 
ove, and the [taltans ovolo. 
E'CHITES- {of zus, a. viper Gr.] a 
Precious ſtone, of a Gerkict green colour, 
omewhat reſembling a viper; alſo an 
eee, 
ECHO LH, Gr. ] the reſounding 


, tes 
ECHO [with 2 is applied to 
certain kinds of vaults and arches moſt 


com-aonly of elliptical or parabolical 
figures, uſed to redouble ſounds, and 


produce artificial ſounds,” 
Single ECHO, is that which returns 
the voice but once. 


Tonical ECHO, an echo which will 


not return the voice, but when modu 
lated into ſome peculiar muſical note. 
 .  Palyſyllabical ECHO, an scho that 


9 


- 


returns many ſyllables, words and ſen- 
N "RGB 
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aſterwards was enamour d with Nar- 
ciſut; but being ſlighted by him, retir- 
ed to the grotto's and hollow places of 
the mountains, where ſhe pin d away 
till ſhe had nothing left but her voice; 
Juno is ſaid to have inflicted this pu- 
niſhment upon her for her talkativene(s, 
that ſne ſhould never repeat more than 
the laſt word of any thing that ſhould 
be aſked her; becauſe when Jwiter 
was with the nymphs {his miſtreſſes] 
ſhe woyld hold the jealgus goddeſs in 
diſcourſe, till they had eſcaped her. 
Manifold ECHO an Echo which 
Tautological ECHO F returns ſyllables 
and words, the ſame oftentimes repeat- 


ed. x, 1 J 

ECHO [in Poerry} a kind of compoſi- 
tion wherein the laſt words or ſyllables 
of each verſe conta in ſome. meaning, 
which being repeated apart, anſwers 
to ſome queſtion or other matter con- 
tained in the verſe, as in Legendo Cic 
rote — one bb, Afr. 

ECHO'METRE {of . ſound, and 
iro, meaſure] a ſcale or rule divided 
on it, which ſerves to meaſure: the du- 
ration or length of ſounds, and to fi 
their intervals and ratio's. 


ECHY'MOSIS . lde Of in 1&1 


vu, Gr. humours| a, diſeaſe of the 
eye, wherein the blood extrayaſed by 
ſome blow or contuſion upon the arri- 
val between the cutis and the fleſh or 
muſcles ſtops there without any appear- 


* 


ance of a wound. 


ECLECTICE [ot 2e, Gr. tochuſo 


ancient philoſophers, who without at- 
, taching 9! ALS Sk to any particular 
kt, took what they judged good and 
Wo ach, F 7 4 | 

E GMA [ixaziypme Of tx and NM, 
Gr. to lick] a eee ge lohoch, a kind 
of medicine to be licked or ſucked in; 
being a liquid compoſition, thicker than 
1 yrup, but thinner than an electuary. 


ECLIPSE. is a privation of light, either 
of the ſun or moon, by yeaſon of the 
incerpoſition.of ſome opake body be- 
tween them, or between them and the 


eye. 555 #8 "Ih . 

As for the eclipſè of the Sun (fo cal- 
led by vulgar error) is properly ſpeaking 
an eclipſe of the Earth and not the ſun 
becauſe it is the earth and not the ſun 
that is deprived of ligt. 

The duration of au Eclipſe is the time 
between, its immerſion and emerſian. 

The Immer ſiun is the time when the 


. the body eclipſed, begins to be 


* 


4 
7 
4 


Tho Ener ſion is the time when it be- 
gins to appear agai 
Eclipſes happen | 
the full moon, and not at every fu 
moon, by reaſon of the obliquity 9 
the moons way with reſpect to the ſun; 
but only in thoſe full moons, why 


Eclipſes are eicher oral, partial Of 


| @anular, 2-1 1 
A total Eclipſe; is when the whole diſk 


of the body is deprived of light. 
of it is deprived of light or darkened.. , 


of the ſun, and happen hen the m²⁴-¹n 
is in her apogee, and thence appuaring 
much leſs than the ſun and is mort vir 
ble when the ſun is in his p=r;c2 ne 
cuſp of the ſhadow. of the myou t tuck 
time not reaching the earth, he b:comes 
in a digi 3 Wael the ſua 

ut not ing large enough to cover 
his diſk, 97 r imb or edge appears 
like a lucid. ring 12 

The ancients look d eclipſes as 


account they apply d themſelves to the 


y of the moon is covered by the 
ſhadow ; but alſo the center of the moon 
paſſes through the center of that carcla, 
which 7 made by a plane cutting the 
cone: ou 3 

Ss, With the 2X15, OF 

S Fains the centers 
che cast. „ d Hy 

Lunar een is the taking of che 
ſun's light from t d 
by the 1nterpoſition of the 0 
earth between the moon and the ſun. 

Solar ECLIP SE, is when it happens 

that we are deprived of light by the in- 
terpoſition or coming in of the s 
body between it and our fight.  _, 
_ECLIF'SIS [with Phyfictans} a failing 
of the ſpirits, a fainting or ſwooning a- 
way, a qualm. L. 


ECLIF'TICK (Linea Ecliptice, 1.1 A 


vo that line, 


eſcribed by the centre of the ſun in its 


Annual progreſs; it is alſo called he fux's 


wayand the ſun's orbit, becauſe he ne- 
ver deviates from jt in hisannuatmorion 
from eatt to weſt, It is placed oblique- 
ly to the equator, making an angle with 
it of 23 degrees 30 minutes, and dividing 
it into 2 equal parts in the points. Artes 
and Libra. . 4 
all eclipſes happen in or near the nodes 
or — — of the W 


s 


n. £$IE | n 5 #4 * - 
only at the time of 
happen in or very near the Node. 


A Partia / Eclipſe is when only 2 part 
Annxlar Eclipſes are ſuch as ate oniy | 


preſages of moſt ſad diſaffers upon which 


he earth's ſhadow at right an- 
the ſun and | 


e moon, occaſioned 
3 


e eee i 4 
find Central ECLVPSE of the moon (with _ 
Alronomert] is when not only the intirs 


eat circle on the ſphere of the world, 5 


It is called ecliptick becauſe 


* 
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- *ECLIPTICK Bouni?, à ſpace of about, EDEN {thy u, Hes. che garden of x. 
15 degrees from the Node of the cclip- | den, i. e. the garden of CRE: 
rick, whithin which if the moon be ar | terreſtrial paradiſe miniſters perpetuat _ 
any time of her oppoſition to or in con: | buſineſs to all interpreters of 'Geneſir, 
Junction with the ſun; there may be an | EL iaf Tirbires was ſo bold as to fay the 
_ eclipſe ee. + + © © | garden of pleaſure was ſtill in being, 
The north or aſcending' Nodes is cal- | and that doubtleſs many went thither, 
led a ape head and the ſouth or | and the paſſage lay open, but that being 
 #ſcending Node the dragon's tall. | charmed with the beauties and content 
- . ECLCGUE, a paſtoral compoſition ments of the place, they never return- 
| (calledfrom Paftor L. a ſhepherd) where- ed. Pjellus ſays the Chaldean paradiſe 
in ſhepherds are introduced as talking | Was nothing elſe but a choir of virtues, 
one with another, ſuch as the Bucolicks | the four rivers ſignifying the four cardi- 
of Virgil and the 2dyils of Theoeritur ; nal virtues, Some place it in the air un- 
which names tho! originally ſignified the | der the circle of the moon, and tell us 
fame thing, yet cuſtom has made à diſ- | the four rivers fall down from thenee, 
tinction between them, giving the name and running all under the ocean, riſe 
of eclogues to thoſe wherein ſhepherds | up in tboſe places where they are now 
are introduced ſpeaking, Idylls to ſuch found. Some place it in Meſopotamia, 
as are written in a plain, ſimple, natural and others elſewhere, and conceive the 
file, and ſuppoſing the'perſons conver four rivers to be Tris, Euphrates, Nilus 
1 Fas be ſhepherds. eq . 28 | and Ganges, butneither geographers nor 
_**ECLOGUE [with ſome authors] is ap. travellers could ever yet find it out. 
plied to other pieces beſides poetical | EDEN TA TED fedentatut, L.] made 
ones, and an extract or collectien. | | 9r become toothle s. 
ECLOGARIUsS, a learned man, who EDER leden, Car] an hedge. 
das made abundance of extracts from To EDGE in with a ſhip ea term) is 
Authors. 2 0110 | ard of achaſe that is making up to it. 
Eco rE [with Horſemen} a liſtening EDG LESS '{Gegxkep, Sax.) without 
Pace or motion. A hörſe is ſald to be | an edge N e 
ern when he rides well upon the hand | _ EDIBLENESS [of edibilis, and neſs} 
And "heels; compactly put upon his | capableneſsof being eaten 


_ 


0 — 


Baunches, and hears and liffens to the DILE famong the Roman] an officer | 
Heels or ſpurs, and continues duly ba- appointed to'overiee the buildings pub- 
HJanced” between the heels without lick and private. | 

throwing to either fide. F. | ""EDILES, ' magiſtrates ' in Rome of 

„ ECPHONESIS "[*Expwriric, Gr.] an | which there were 2, much like our 
exclamation. e ae eee had the ſaper- \ 
_ ., ECPHYSE'SIS (vi Furę ont] any | intendance of publick and private build. x 
Proceſs or knob that is joined with, or | ings; as aqueducts, baths, bridges, roads, c 

adheres to a bone. OO Se. They alfo took cogufzance of 
2" ECPYC'TICA [Ex+ius1 4, Gr. j medi- va, rs and meaſures and regulated the n 
es of a thickening quality. markets as to the price of proviſions, 0 
P Se. They examined comedies before f 
che cutting off a vowel or conſonant, ef: | they were afted; and frequently they | 0 
pecially the letter 1 or Greet | treated the people with games at their t 
verſe, at the end of à word, when the | own expence. * e.. = 0 

| To EDUL/CORA TE Lin Chymiſtry) 


— 


next word begins with a vowel, or (5) . 
as &v incido for divum incido, Bane ya to make ſweet, to Iweeren, to purge a 8 
III ny thing of its ſalts,” G. by repeating Wl 


for /xowai the 5 pk 7 e 

rr Ficks Liard, Of i | waſhing in cold water. p 
and r, Gr. callus} remedies proper | EDU'LIA [among the Roman f a god- 

to eonfume and eat of callus's, warts | deſs who gave the infants meat. p 

and other excreſcences found on the EFFABLENESS [of effabilis and neſs] 
ECZEMATA LHA, Gr.) fiery | EFFARE' 2 lin Heraldry]'a beaft | 
red and burning pimples, which are | EFFRATE' 5 reared on its hinder w 
painful, but do not run with matter. L. | legs as tho it were frighted or irrita- 0 


EDA CIOUSNESS, a great eating, ted. e Ns ; 1 
© EDA'CIOUS leder, L.] given to eat | "EFFECT" [Hieroghphically) to repre- 1 


ſent an evil effect out of 'a good 


much, ravenous. | 1 FEY | | je: 
ED DI Tg, the ſame as eddy; a turn | well 'defigned, the Egyptian uſed to put 
. ing round n ene | a bird calle: This, and a 3 W 
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| e 1 were of Opinion, chat the Spontaneous EFFICIENT Cauſe, . as. A, 
gebe proceeded N the egg of dog eatin 
an Ibis.  Andtherefore they were wont oma, l EFFICIENT Canſe, which 
to break all thoſe eggs wherever thay | in various circumſtances produces ek⸗ 
found them, left they ſhould” enoreaſe | fects, as God is of the Sun. : 
the number of thoſe v MO; ſerpents. | Univocal EFFICIENT Cauſe, which 
EFFECTS of the lin Horſeman- | produces an effect like itſelf, as a horſe 3 
{hip} are the aids or modus ofthe hand | begets a horſe. 
which ſerve, to conduct the horſe, which | F FICIENTS {in Arithmerick). the 
are 4, i, e, four ways of uſing the bri- | numbers given for an operation © 
dle,viz.. to puſh a horſe forwards, or | mulriplication, i. e. the mulizplicand and 
give him head, or hold him in, and to | che multi ile - 
turn the Rand either to the right or EF FIG, the ſtamp or impreſſion of f 
left. a coin repreſenting the prince s head 
EFPEC'T ION [with, Crete HUH who cauſed it to be ſtruck. * | 
the problems or practices; which when Sag. FLA'TION, a belching or bnd 
they may be deduced from or founded wind, L. 4 
on ſome . geometrical propoſitions are "Fr FLU'ENTNESS leſtuentia, L. an 
called the Geometrical Effects thereto | 1 a blowing or running out. 
pertaining Corpuſcular EFFLU'VIA'S,, in many 
EFFEC”TIVENESS fof effeFtiour, I. bodies in the extreme ſubtilry and fine- 
and neſs} effective quality. ] neſs of them are tranſcendertly re- 
EFFEC'TUALNESS [of idea markable; as being able for 2 long 
L. and net] efficiency, th being tho- time together to produce ſenſible ef- 
2 e ä fects; without any apparent or the leaſt 
N FELLONIE' { in| conſiderable diminution of the bulk or 
; _ French Heraldry) a term Mad oo of the body which ſends them 
uſed by Columbiere for] fort 
a- lion rampant in the EF FORMA TION (of er and forma- 
- poſture of ſtanding, but , L.] a being formed or made out of 
that the 2 fore-paws ſome matter. - 
1 are together of an. e- EFFULGENT Leffulgent, L.] ſhiging 
— — qual height, and the o 
hinder 748 alſo cloſe ro 1 8 like a EFFUL'GID L effulgidur, . bright. 
dog leaping as they do in the true ram- W clear. 
pant; as in the eſcutcheon. FUND Leſin dere, L. ] to pour 
EFFERVESCENCE © bei Phyſi-. 5 N F 
EFPERVESCENCY F car] an in- ErrurrriOs le futitiut, L. J that 
ward motion of the particles of different which hath no ſignification, but . 
natures and qualities tending to ſudden, ſerves to fill up room. 
deftruttion,” EGERMINA'TION , a budding. or” 
EFFERVESCENCE. {in Phyſicks] is | tpringing forth. 
not applied to any ebullitions or moti- Cow's EGG, a kind of Bezoar, fre- 
ons produced by fire; but only to thoſe | quently found in the ſtomach of à cow: 
that reſult from the mixture of bodies EGRE'GIOUS [egregrus, L. i. e. cho. 
of different natures, or at leaſt an agi- | ſen out of the flock] notorious or mam 
tation of parts reſembling an ebulition nife a 
or boiling produced by fire. EGREGIOUSNESS, thoicenefs, rare 
EFFERVES'CENT lefherveſcent, E neſs, remarkableneſs, Sc. 4 
growing very hot, boiling over, Sc. EGRES'SIO [with Rhetoriciant] a f 
PPI IENT NES [efficrentia, L.] he gure when the ſame ſound or words is 
power or faculty to do a thing. twice repeated in ſeveral or in the ſame . 
E uropoal EFFICIENT Cauſe, as the ſentence, in an inverted order; as, 
producing à frog, (g © - 85 ee Ms Of K 11 
Moral EFFIC NT Cauſe, as the advi. ick 
fr is the cauſe ot war a murder 1 | el SCE [in Heraldryj as 4 "Croſs: | 
Narural EFFICIENT Cauſe, is hat Eguiſce, is a croſs that fd ike two #4 
which not only acts without precept is | gles with the ends cut off, fo as ro termi 
oppoſition to artificial; but alſo from | nate in points, yet not like the Crops 
within and according to its own incli- | Fitchee; ſee At, urſce. _ 
nation, in oppoſition to violent, as fire | EGYP'TIAN Lin our  Starutes J. (5 
acts when it warms: ,* counterfeit kind of rogues, and their 
Phyſical EFPILIENT Cauſe, as a horſe 923 or whores, being Exgtiſh or Welſh 
which, produces a horſe. 0 people, 
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| geople, who difhuile thetaldlyes in odd | T ELAPSE telapfini L.] is itide x 
and  uncouth habits, ſmearing their * eaſily. 0 e s 
Aces and bodies, and framing to them“ AQUEA'TION, - a diſtntangli 8. 
ſelves an unknown canting language, diſentanglem ent. 
Wander up and down the country; and} Perfedtly ELAS'TICAL, a body is aid 
under the pretehce of Wa fortunes | to be ſo, When with the ſame .. 
and curing diſeaſes, Ge. abule the ig- | that which preſs d upon it (though for 
norant common people, tricking them a while it yielded to the ſtroke) it af. | 
of their money, and live by that in, 1 terwards recovers its former place. | 
ther with er c. And in this ſenſe, an elaſtick body is | 
" EJACULA'T [a caſting forth or [diſtinguiſhed from a ſoft body; i. e. one 
1 rting afar off] a ſhort prayer poured [that being preſs'd yields to the ſtroke, | 
- forth from the bottom of the heart, | loſes its former figure, and cannot re- 
with fervent devotion. . cover it again. 3 
 E[ACULATION lin Phyſick] the aft | ELAS'TICK Body, is that which by 
itting the Semen. I being ſtruck or ſtretched has its figure ; 
* EJACULATION {in «rt the altered; but endeavours by its own 
expulſion of a ball or bullet or. bomb force ro reſume the ſame; or it is a t 
out of a muſket, cannon, mortar, Sc. ſpringy body, which when compreſs d, : 
t 
t 


* 


ECT T TIOUS {cjefticivs, L.] cat |condens'd and the like, makes an effort 
out, j Ido ſet itſelf at liberty, and to repel the 
An EIGHT, a plantation of oſiers body that conſtrained it; ſuch is a 


and willows. * iS word blade, a bow, Ge. Which are 
_ EICHTFOIL [in Heraldry] graſs bear: |eafily bent; bur preſently return to . 
ing eight leaves. This Sy/vanus Morgan their former figure and extenſion. 4 
gives as the difference of the eighth | Natural ELASTICK Bodtes, the prin. 5 
nch of a family from the main ſtock. cipal are air, ſpunges, the branches of Pp 
_ ELABCRATE [elaborarus, L.] done | trees, wool, cotton, feathers, c. 
with pains; vi >. 5% and compoſed | Artificial ELASTICK Bodies, are b 
perfectly and curiouſly, . . _ | fteel-bows, ſword-blades, Sc. = 
ELABORA'TION, the working or | ELATRA'TION, a barking out. I. q 
performing any thing with pains and | ELBO'ICK {of Elbow Elbaxa, Saz.] 1 
erxactneſs. L. | , | a ſentenceor verſe of a rude or ruffling U 


- ELANGUID [ elanguidus, L. J faint, quality, as it were hunching or puſhing 


weak. ; 3 with the elbow. ; + # 
ELAPHEBO'LIUM 4 Mane , Gr. ELDERS (amo the gow?) were iy 
. e. the huntreſs}] feaſts conſecrated to the moſt confiderable perſons for age, b. 


Diana, in the month Elaphebolton or Fe. „ e 3 
$ruary, wherein a cake made in form LDERS [among the e e 


f a deer was offered to her. The in- | /1ans] were thoſe of the firſt rank in 86 

itution af the feſtival was upon this the church gn. 

| occaſion. The Theſſalians having re ELDERS [with the modern Prerbyi-- 1 

duc'd the inhabitants of  Phocis to the | rians} thoſe, perſons. of the particular 4 

lat extremity, and they diſdaining to congregations who inſpect matters of 5 

ſubmit to them, Diaphantus propoſed | religion and diſcipline, take care of the 1 

- Chat a vaſt pile of combuſtible matter poor, provide the bread and wine for = 

ſhould be erected, upon which they | the ſacrament, collect mony to defray 17 

ſhould place their wives, children, and the expences of the church, Se. and the 5 

all their riches; and in caſe they were | minifter himſelf is alſo call'd the Elder. G 

defeated, ſet all on fire together, that ELUDERSHIP (of zlven, Sax. and 5 

nothing might come into the hands of Fcip) the gg fac abies. 5 58 

their enemies. The women being ſum- |, CAMPA'NE. { enula campana, IL.) PR 

moned to a publick aſſembly, this was | the herb otherwiſe called horſe-heal, bo 

- propoſed to them, at which being met gogd for the lungs. mit 

z a full body, they immediately gave ELEC'TION (in Law] is when a per · 11 

their unanimous. conſent, applauding ſon is left to his on free- will, to take + 

| uy export and decreeing him a crown | or do either one thing or another 5 

or his noble contrivance. They after - which he 8 , en. Wl |. 

wards engaged their enemy with great | ELECTION {in Theviegy) bs choice | fi 

fury and reſolution, and intirely de- which God of his goodpleaſures makes ed. 

_ F-ated chem. . of angels or men for the deſigns of mer- E 

Fla rp [clapidatus, L.] clear- | ey and grace. 8 — 

Ac flones. N mW” £4 LY | 

os | | "ELECT- 


& 


* 


belong! ng to. churches. 


Fa 


Fs Chas ended un ay 


part mugs That teach aches how . to chuſe 
im Nine en, Arugy, Sc. a 


5 8 7 P rom 


. e of the empire of Germany. | a 
wear 2 . turn'd up with er- 
mine, cloſed with V4 micircle of gold, 
all covered with þ peg on Kr top is 


eie W; of nol Phyſicians J 
drawing thedic A. 4. 

ELEC TRICK, pertaining to electri- 
"PG TRICALNESS (of {of arr, Gr. 


amber] attra vs quality, 7. e. that force 
or property in ſome bodies, whereby | 
they attract or draw ſraall and high bo. 
Ut to themſelves; [> different from 

Hagnerilm, in this, that the former at- 
19 8 moſt kinds of bodies; but the lat- 
ter only iron. 

EL MOST NX. Caruccarum lan anci. 
ent Cufiam)] a 2 which King £th el- 
red ordered to aid for every plough 
in 0 —— the ſupport of t 


""EEEEMOSY'N EO Nee.) poſſeſſions 
GANCE. in the general, i isa man · 


ner of ſaying things with choice, polite- | 
the air, were repreſemed.. {Hieroglyphis 


neſs and. agregableneſs: With Choice, 
in going, out of, the common way: 
Wit 1 

turn Which 


rikes people of a delicate 
taſte; 


nd with agrceableneſs, in giving 


K AN relich throughout, which his every 


ELECANTNBSS [elegantia, L. ele- 
ganey 

. "EGANCE 34 [with Rhetoricians} 
EI UEGANCY is the choice of rich 
and ia py expreſſions, which alſo ſhew. 
an eaſmeG, which. eaſineſs conſiſts in 
making uſe of natural expreſſions, and 
e ſuch as *x affected, and diſ- 
cover the pains the orator was at to 


find E N Þ 
* {elegie, F . ls L ; as | 
Gr. of {xvoy.cammiferation, and! xzysiv 
to ſay] a kind of poem invented to com. 
plain of e e of any kind what- 
ſoever; eſpetially. to mourn the 
death of friends, or the cruelty. of a 
miſtreſs. In 72 ow gy the paſſions of 
grief, d 
nate ; 
rerſe, 33 the. moſt ſolemn, The num- 
bars: and ſentiments ſnauld be ſoft and 


— 


he ba 
Crown fine e | bired by Sdlamanderr; water by 


in giving the thing a 


3 e 1 he heroic 
& mea ure, PS to etoick on 2 | 
My ELEPHANT was 455 the Arche : 


9 Foint ſhould be rere 
ng contrary, to paſion. 1 | 
kLEM N/TARIES las ome ritt 


| bags which 


pretend] a king. of er 


2. 


Gs 
I 211 a K Lon 
| 
& - 


I 8 4 of : : F : : 
* Y 9 25 
2 
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2 lt hy elements, and ars 6rily knowi 
they call the philoſophers an 
es, 5 * according to theſe beg 
notion, the alement of fixe mutt , | 
ymph 
and Oxidiaut, earth by Gnomes and G 
77 7 And the air by: Huphi and Su. 
ph Ide. 
ELEMEN'TARINESS [of Hlemziirds » 
rius, L. elemeutaire, F.] elementary 


quality 
ELEMENT ARY Principles [with Na. 
Wor are the ſimple particles of 4 


| natural mix'd body, or thoſe very ſmall 


raj out of which ſuch a body is made 
up, and into which it may be reſolved: - 
ELEMENT A TEO, made up or coni - 

poſed of the element or elements. 
ELEMENTS of Language ( witlt 


eee the letters of the alpha- 


"ELEMENTS in Divinity) the bread. 
and wine prepared for the ſucrament 
of the Lord's ſupper. 

ELEMENTS, the agreement of the 


elements in generation of creatures 


{ Hierozlybhicdlly, was repreſented by 
the Egyptian, by an otter or an oftrichz- 
becaule they ſubſiſt in and by two ele- 
ments. | 

The four ELEMENTS ſuſpended 5 


e Juno hangid up by Jupiter in 
y with weights at her fest.. 
Cum ELEMl, a tranſparent, ref, 
whitiſh colour intermixt with . 1 
ſomething. reſembling wax, 4 pretty 
briſk bitter, tho „ taſte⸗ 
and a ſmell ſoniething like fenne l. 
EL/EPHANT, the. largeſt of all four. 
footed animals, of ſo great ſtrength 
body, that he will kill a horſe iti on 
blow of his trunk, which is a long car 


tilaginous tube, with Which he alſs 


feeds himſelf. He is alſo docile, cun- 
ning and faithful; ani ſo ſagacious that 


there are numerous inſtances of his do- 


ing many things, that may ſeem to be 
bsyond the capacity of a beute, and of - 
a Nature ſo gentle and mild, wat he ne- 
ver-fights, unleſs he be provoked, that 
the weakeſt and moſt rame animals may 

play before Nio-without danger. 

He has 2 teeth ofs ar d ot long of 


a vaſt weight ſtanding out on each ſides 


of his trunk which eee Ee feeds 
on graſs, herbs or plants. 


ent 8 e. of a king, be- 
E f opinion that he 
could not 1 55 WG knee; and alſo be- 


canſech testh, being acute ! 
RNS: EE e 


» 


— 


X 
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his horns, betokened ſovercignty and | 
Os ELEPHANT (#icroghpbically] by 

= "Me A {Hieroglyphically by 
the Ez-yptians, 88 25 to 2 005 

a wealthy man, who can live of him- 

ſelf, without being beholden to his 
neighbour. They alſo uſed ſometimes 
only his trunk to ſignify the ſame; be- 

cauſe an Elephants trunk ſerves him 
for all uſes, as to carry meat and drink 
to his mouth, to tear the branches of 
trees, to beat down enemies; and in 
ſhort, he has ſuch command of it, that 
it is as uſeful as a hand, and ſupplies 
all his wants. 8 | 
Knights of the ELEPHANT, an order 

of knighthood in Denmark. 

- MAmnights DELUEP], i e. of the Ear of 
Corn, or of the Ermine, an order of 
knight hood, in Armorica or Bretagne 
in France, eftabliſh'd by K. Frances I. 

Knizhts DE L'ETOILE, or of the 
Star, an order of French knighthood; 
tlie companions of this order have this 
motto, Monſtrant regibus aſtra viam, 1. e. 
the ſtars ſhew the way to 3 2 + 

ELEPHANTVASIS Arabum | with 
Phyſicians) a ſwelling in the legs and 
feet, a-kin to the Varix, proceeding 
from phlegmatick and melancholy blood, 

- ſo that the feet reſemble thoſe of an e- 
lephant in ſhape and thickneſs. © 
ELEPHANTINI Libri [with the Ro 
mans] the actions of the princes. and 
the proceedings, acts, Sc. of the ſe- 


nate, I. POS, 
+ *ELVEVATED {in Heraldry) ſignifies 
rear d up or turned upwards, as parti- 


cularly wings elevated, ſignifies the | 


points of them turned u 
is the true flying poſture. 
EL EV ATEDNESS Jof elevation, L.] 
exaltedneſs, a being lift up, Sc. 8 
- ELEVA'TION ſm Architecture] a 

' draught or deſcription of the face or 
principal ſide of a building, called alſo 


the Upright. © 2. 

_ _ ELEVATION {in the Romiſh Church 
is apply d to that part of the maſs 
where the prieſt hoiſts or raiſes the 
hoſt above his head for the people to 


adore it. e 
of elever, E. to raiſe] a 


pwards, which 


An ELEVE Hof 
pupil or ſcholar educated under any 
ELERVEN, the number 11 has this 

property, that being multiplied by 2, 4, 
J, 6, 7,8, it Will always end and begin 


with like numbers, as 11 multiply d y 
8 by 3. $559 7 1 


2, makes 22, b 


"ZELEUSINIA. (Davenie;Gr.J he- 


| mediarely produced by the will, and 


gious ceremonies performed. in honour 
of her; ſo named from Eleuſis a mari- 
time town of the Athenians, in which 
was a temple of that goddeſs 5 no men 
were admitted to theſe myſteries, but 
only women. The matrons who were 
initiated in theſe rites, were ſuch as re. 
ſolv'd to preſerve a perpetual chaſtity; 
at the beginning of the feſtivals there 
was a feaft for ſome days together; but 
wine was baniſhed from the altar; 
throughout the whole myfteries there 
was à profound ſilence, and it was a 
crime to publiſh any. thing concerning 
them; none were ſuffered to ſee the 
ſtatue of the goddeſs except her prieſts; 
nor durft any perſons, who were nor 
admitred to thefe rites enquire into 
them, much leſs be preſent at them; 
the aſſembly uſed lighted torches, and 
many exclamations for Proſerpina. But 
the women are ſaid to have taken a- 
mong themſelves immodeſt liberties. 

ELEUTHERIA L bh, Gr.] cer- 
tain feſtivals ſolernnized every fifth year 
in honour of Jupiter Eleutherius (i. e. 
the protector of liberty) theſe feftivals 
were inſtituted by the Greeks after the 
ſignal defeat of 300000 Perſians, under 
Mardonius, Xerx#1's general. 

ELVCIT [in Erhicks} ſignify acts im- 


terminated by the fame power. Such 
is willing, nilling, loving, hating, Ge. 
ſuch acts are denominated elicit, by 
reaſon that being before in the power 
of the will they are now brought forth 


into act. 1 
ELEGIBIL ITT > as a Bull of Eli- 6 
ELVGIBLENESS & ęibilitiy, a bull 

granted by the pope to certain perſons Fq 

ro qualify them to be choſen or inveſted p 

with an office or dignity... © |} 

" E'LIMATE Celimatum, L.] to file, to 1 
pliſh, to ſmooth, 8 fe 
ELINGUA'TION, a cutting out the 5 

e L. TO = 
- : PTOl DES LMathemat. ] an infinite k 

ellipſis. (YI 5 bY : 

LIX/IR {with Alchymifts)- the pow- « 
der of projection or philoſopher's ftone. 
Grand ELIXIR, an univerſal medi- qu 


- feries of the goddeſs Ceres, or the reli- 


Y 
* 
% 


| Fw L. ; * a ; E | 1 L | 
they are found in he foreſts of Pruſſi®, ELUSCA'TION , blenrenednef or 


. ELk [OI Record) a kind of yew to ELUSION, the act of evading or. 
= make bows of. : rendering a thing vain. or of no eſſect: 
EL. Lein, Sax. aulne, F. ulna, L.] a 4 d2xterous getting Nr or eſcaping 
thealurs conmnig the Exgl ell 3 foot out of an affair, a difficulty, an embar- 
inches; the Flemiſh, 2 foot 5 inches. | 21 609 E 
e E, the herb Neeſe wort, ra- „ L.] apt 
o WAYS ; QUAUEY: | 
| ELLIFSISITwithRhetoriciant] a figure | E [e/uxatus, L.] wrench- 
wherein ſome part of a diſcourſe is left , ſpramed, put out of joint. 
; out or retrenched, uſed: by a perſon. j ELYSIAN, belonging. to the Elyſian 
who is in ſo violent a paſſion, that he Enn IAN e CES 1 
cannot ſpeak all that he would ſay, his ; 1 e Fiel 5 {of The en oy 
r ee eee 
a . w | N | : 4b; 
ELLIPTICAL -Space, is the area F groves and ailing 1 i 
ae. win the Greumfarene of | gat ar bea e ede neren 
a ehr, nn bone rs | 4 80 0 DA : 
" ELLIPTICAL, Conoid, is the ame | the g Fate, them about Mow: 
with the Spherord.. P25 4 Oe. {4 2 | 
_ ELLIPTOLDES Lof inc and «id Or | _ eee _—_ gag Tg Sande 
Er. form] an intinite ellipſis 1. c. an el- bo 77 415 as * ine Fae wa He. | 
: te a nies weir wherein why; e As. 10-06 lack Sea, where A- 
| " HEY b x 8 * 1 „Wusrem A k. : chiller and other great men dwell after 
5 and 14. | _ __ - © their death, and receive the reward of 
| ACubical ELLIPTOIDas ag — bz their virtues; others ſay, they were in 
F 49 22 place inacceſſable to men, and that 
Biauadrate EI. LIP TOL P, or of the dne entrance was guarded oy Rorms, 
1 third order Wharein 4 y 4 = lag In the MTN 55 b 3 
: (a- 2 called alſe ſurdeſolidal E/liptoid, there may be as to their ſituation, they 
7  ELOCU'TION, the chuſingand adapt. all agree that in theſe Ely/tan fields 
; ing words and ſentences to the things there was a perpetual ſpring, gentle 
or ſentiments to be expreſſed, Cicero. prowmms apureandiemperate 1 
ELOCGTION [With Rhetoriciant] and ſun peculiar. to themſelves ; that 
conſiſts in apt expreſſions, and a beau! their plants and flowers being always in 
tiful order of placing of words, to their bloom and perfection, continually 
which may be added an harmonious ſent forth a grateful odour; that the 
ear to form a muſical cadence, which. ear was delighted with a perpetual har- 
has ne ſmall eſſect upon the operations mony either of birds or muſicians; that 
of the mind 4.4. .- the fouls there celebrated a perpetual. 
b er n e Law) a return of feſtival, with merriment and dancing; 
the riff, ; cattle are not to be that old age, care, covetouſneſs and 


», OY Wy ww eas wt ” Bt: 


An ELOQUENT Man [Hieroglyphicat- 


found of ate remov'd ſo far that he 
cannot make deli berance, Wc. 
ELONGATION { with Surgeons ] 2 
kind of imperfect disjointing, when the 
ligament of 2 joint is ſtreteh d and ex- 
tended, but not ſo that the bone goes 
quite out of its place. | 
 ELOQUENT (eloquent, L.] that has 
2 gift or good grace in ſpeaking; well 
poke” EE ISR TE STS 0” 


lh] was repreſented by a parrot, becauſe 
no other bird can better expreſs itſelf. 
EL'OQUEN T'NESS {eloquentia,' L.] 


eloquence.  _ 1 a 
ELUM'BATED {elumbaiu7, L.] made 


4 


ö 
4 


4 - wb : » 0 
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ambition being baniſhed from their 
thoughts, they Had nothing to do but 
regale themſelves with their compani- 
ons, amidft the enjoyments of youth and 
beauty; and paſs. their time in racin 

arms and other exerciſes, that they 
were delighted with when living; that 
at the end of a certain number of years 
they return'd into the world again, to 
live, in other bodies, and that they 
might be content to undergo the trou- 
bles of a ſecond life, before they left 


theſe Ely/ian Fields, they drank a draughr . 


of the river Lethe, whoſe, waters had 
the virtue to make thera forget the mi-. 
ſeries of a former life, and whatever 
pleaſures they had enjoy d in theſe hap- 
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| | of tw | them thruffe his Mund ie the wound 
ger a ſheath, 0008 and draws out all the inteſtines, except 
f coat, V mediately | the heart and kidneys ; another clean- 
Wraps up or covers tlie teſticles, and | ſes all the entrails, waſhing them with | 
js called vegixalit, or the vayinal tu- wine of palms and'aromanick odours ; 
picle. F Ilktkhen the belly is nd with pounded 
EMANANT Cemanant, L. j iſſuing or || myrrh, caſſia, and other bdoriterons 
owing from, © 4Jxugs, (frankincenſe only excepred) 
STRING Lin the, Roman and the inciſion being ſcwed up the 
Tt] the ſetting of a ſon tree from the | body is carefully ancipted with vil of 
ubjection of his father, Which was ſo | cedar other things for above 80 
Hifficutt a matter, that (they tell us) be.] days, or-elſe laid in mitrefor 70 days: | 
ore a ſon could be ſet free from fuch a after which they waſhed the whole b 
fubjection, he ſhould be ſold (imagina- 2 bound fillets of white linen 
xily) rhree times by bis natural farher | ronndevery-part; coveringit with gum 
ro another man, Which man the'law-| which the Zeyprians us d inſtead of glue: 
ers call Pater fiaucrarius, i. e. a father | and all this is done without disfigurin 
truſt, and after this he was to be the body, fo that rhe very hair remair 
2ughr again by the natural father, and on the eye-brows and eye-lids, and the 
his manumitting of him he became | reſemblance-of the cguntenance-is pre- 
ee; and this imaginary fate was cal-| ſerv'd and eaſy to be known. The em- 
Jed Mandi paris. | _ | baltmers having done their parts, the 
"EMARGINATED . [with Botaifts) | relations receive the corps, and put it 
Fort in or indented after a manner in| into a wooden coffin ſhapedilikea man, 
the form of a heart, or haying the which they ſet upright again a wall of 
margin hollowed inwards. | the editice deſign'd for chat purpoſe, 
" EMAUX te I Eſeu {in Heraldry) the; For ſeveral of the-Rexiant kept their 
metal and colour of à ſhield or efcur- deadat home in magnificent apartments, 
theon, © 8 And by this means they had the plea- 
' EMBALMING, after the firſt lamen. ſure of ſeeing their anceſtors; who 
ration was over, the embalmers ſhew'd | died many ages before they were born. 
e relations of the deceas'd ſeveral| EMBAMMA LEA. Gr.] any 
odels or patterns in wood painted, ſort ot medicament, or r good to 
O ether with a bill of charges of each | create appexite. 


— a : 
ELYTROYDES {of . 
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reparation, and aſk'd them which they EMBARCADE RE fon the coaſts of 
Loud chuſe; for there were different | America] a place that ſerves ſome inland 
ways of preparing dead bodies for bu- AY, for a port or place of ſhipping. 
' Fial. (ne was very expenſive and came EMBAR GO, * or arreſt of ſhips, 
o a taſent of filver, or 2581. 61. 8d. the | a reſtraint or prohibition impoſed by a 
cond one fourth of that ſum, and the ſovereign on merchant-ſhips, to pre- 
1 5 very mean, cofting but a little. vent their going out of port for a time 
This preliminary being ſettled, the em limited, and ſometimes their coming in. 
palmers took the body home, and firft | To EMRA SE. See Io Imbaſe. 
grew our the brains through the no- . EMBAT'-. g 91 8 — 
ſtrils, with a crooked inſtrument 
ron, and filFd che vacancy with cer- | 4 
Kain medicaments; then one marked 
"out on the left ſide of the belly, how 
. Far the incifion was to be made: then! 
nother with a ſharp Ethiopick ftone, |. 
Fit open the body as far as the law or- | Da 
"daind, and immediately Tan away as 
Taft as he could, all that were preſent 
purſuing him, throwing ſtones at him, 
to turn, the execration upon him, for 
ey thought it a. yery heinous crime 
wound. or offer violence o a. dead 
dy b e 
efteer'd and reſpected, gonverſing with 
"he Ms bein yith them admitted, .* 38 
"us perlons of fanctity, into the more | naturally from the ground, as Strass, 
Tacred parte of the temples. When] trum, 6. 


theſe came to fel the body, Om | EMBO- 
. : 4 [ 
EE 
- \ 


. > 44 - * * 
ig x BOY DOR, e * * " 
: : L 6 < * 
{ 
N 4 * 
* 4 . 
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inte realar ö 
0 'BOL LIE MIC, int ay, — 


verb] the Tucker of the pump or Iytinge 
þ nich when the ſucker of the pipe of 
Ro kings is eloſe ops. ww bedrawn 

pp without the greateſt difficulty, and 
haying deen forced up by main ſtrengt h 
and being le let go, will return again with 

great V ence. 

5 EMBOS'SING, the art of formil 

fahioning works in re/ievo, 1 8 5 
they be calt of moulded 'or eur with a 


chiſſel. 

To EMBRNCE a volt [in Horſeman- 
ſhip) A horſe is laid ſo to do, when in 
working upon volts he makes a good 
way every time with his fore-legs. 

EMBRACE'M NT Tembraſſment, F.] 
an embraci 55 at which embraces. | 

EMBRE\ „ (6 ey LK dipt in 
blood, a term uſed of 9975 ads which 
— their points fo. 

BROCA'TION ( 

M5 Gr. to ſoak Lo 25 


EMBROCHE (3 * ue: 4 erg Kind of | *g 


decoction or Wen, v7 erewith the part 
affected havin ng & been firſt bathed is after- 
wards bound up with linnen cloths | 
di 9 it. L. 


EMBROTDER (of en and broder, 


. 8 work embroider 


 EMBROVDERER [ te Jad brodeur 


F.] ſuch.a worker, 


were incorporated a- 
bout Anno, 1561. Their 
M armorial enſigns are 
9 palee of ſix, argent and 
ſable: on a fels gules be 


Be 
of = j tween-2 lions of E, 
Is fand, 2 broches ſaltire- 


| ways between as many | 

run or; Us ſupporter 2 lions r, 
EMBROVDERY: [broderte, F.] the 
cos 8 flowers, Se. with a needle on 


cloth 

An EMBROTL [rmbrouillement, 115 4 an 
embarraſſment, perplexity, troub 

EM BRITO (with Botaniſtrj the moſt 


tender fetus or bud of a plant, whoſe | 


parts are forcibly difpoſed to diſplay. 
EMBRYO | Hieragiyphiealty] was * 

the ancients med by à frog. 
EM HRTONAT E, of or pertain to 


an ombryo3 aiſo tat n but in m- 
bryo. 4 
i en of infer 


and jog 


28 of or | 


EMBROIDERERs| | 


2 > ” * * 5 * 2 
* * 3 ” * TT 9 n 8 
Fade halt” wakes 36.) f * 4 * . 4 
I : N 2 1 
1 5 - -4 
. . 5 v 
” 
- - 
+ _- * 5 * 
F 5 * 
1 * 


u furzen anfffument , Wien White 


they break: the bones of a dead child, 


that it may the 1 Chin eaſily be extra 
out of the w pgs: 

EMBUSCA'TUM Marmor Li 2. bo: 
cage or buſhy marble} a ſort of marble . 
8 ed out of mount Sinai in Jeruſalem, 
colour White, inclining to yellow, 
whic has this. ſurprizing . property, 
that which way ſoever it be cut, it re- 
preſents ſhrubs and buſhes curi 
wrought by nature and of a"blacki 
colour, which, if the ſtone be fot over 
by fire, ſoon diſappears. 

10 EMEM EM'BRATE | emembrare, L1 


to 

„ed ABLE tancadabiliy, L] dr 
may be mended. 

EMERALD {in Heraldry) a precious 
fone. of a beautiful green, and the 
fore ſubſtituted inſtead of vert, by thols 
1 tlazon the arms of dukes earls, Ge 

To EMER'GE {emergere, 517 to ri 
up —— L the Water, hp to come 00h 


$. © & + 4 


our Saviour. 

EMER'GEN'TNESS (of ; emergent, 10 
emergency, caſualneſs. p 

EMER'SE Lemerſus, LI riſen up or out 


EER SON, properly an iſſuing or 
coming out from under water. 
| EMERSION. (with Philoſophers] the 
riſing of any ſolid above the ſurface of 


a a fluid ſpecifically lighter than itſelf, int 23 
r 


which it had been violent ly imme 
or thruſt. 

EMERT a metalline ftony ſubſtance 
found in moſt or all mines, that yeil 
val as 15 eſpecially in thoſe 

ilver and copper. 
5 The uſe of it is that being mixed 
with oil it cleans and poliſhes ney iron 
ware, marble, Se. 

There are 3 ſorts of it, viz. 
Reu and Cum The Spaniſh is foun 
in the gold mines of the Weſt-Indzes ; 
the ſecond in the copper mines and the 
third in the iron mines, which laft is 
molt generally uſed ; it is of a browniſh 
red colour, and is ſo very hard that ĩt 1 i 
very difficult to reduce-it to a powder. 

EM/IN ENCE d a title of honour gi 

ENMINENCT > ven to cardinals: as 
| being more honourable than excellency, 
This ache eee upon them hy - 


BY, Wen of 1 and x hy Gr. to J 


* 


| adecree 


eiern Urban VII. in theyea r the flower, of a plant, which encom.. 
RA | 5 9 n encon 
EMINENTTIALegaatton [in Algebra] 5 n of tne attire, being 
. *atermuſedin inveſtigation of the areas 


deſigned to be a guard and band to the 
of curvilineal figures, ſo called becauſe 


2 Ag 5 is 5 and tender; 
| nd for that re: ; 
it is an artificial equation, which con- on thoſe plants which 
- Tains another 1 eminently. 


have flowers, with a firm and ſtrong ba. 
EMINENT“ [Academical term) 


np. as 1 85 Sc 17 — + empalement. 
o * 

s uſed in the ſame ſenſe with virtualiter an e 
in contradiſtinction to formaliter, i. e. 


to oy the ons of the jury-men 

in a ſchedule hment or x 
when a thing poſſeſſes any thing in a e f. 2 RES Fol of 
higher manner than a formal poſſeſſion. 


paper by the ſheriff, after he has ſum- 
MIR (among the Turks] a title gi- 


moned them to appear for the perfor. 
| | mance of the ſervice required of then. 
ven to the deſcendants or relations of | EMPAR'LAN CE {of parler, F. to 
Mabomer, who are in great eſteem, and ſpeak} a petition or motion made in 
who are the only perſons who have the ü | 
Privilege of wearing the green Turban, 


ee 9 7777 pg day of reſpite, to 
conſider what is e dot | 
ut is ſometimes added to other words 8 yell to, 2 er bor 
and then fignifies a principal officer. 


the defendant to pur in his _ anſwer to 
EMMENALOGPYA {of i and 


wm pee, e | | 
and] EMPAS'TING {in Paintin?} the lay- 
x0. Gr. ] a treatiſe of the Zmmenis. ing on of colour thick and 5004. 5 1 
" EMMENIA of zwprrria, Gr.] womens 

monthly courſes. _ 


M'PEROR (with the old Romans] the 
EMME T, an ant or piſmire, by rea- 


nee, ay of 8 rey ; but e(- 
ci of a general, Ra vi 
fon of its great pains it takes to lay up 5 , at 
its winter ſtores ot proviſion in the ſum- 


ee * ſomè nora 1 4 victory, was fir : 
uted Imperator by the ſoldiery ; whi = 
mer time, makes it generally taken for hb po en | 1 
the emblem of induftry. | = h 


was frequently confirm'd afterwards by 
ſenate ; but in proceſs of time it 


 E'MISSARY of aglandy[Araromy] is | came to be apply d = 
the common conduit, canal ME pales, in | only. PPly £50 OT * 
which all the little ſecretory canals of In Europe it is principally us d of the P 
x gland do terminate. [principal magiftrate, as of Germany and . 
 E'MISSARY lemiſariur, L. emiſſaire, | Ruſſia or Muſcovy; and is commonly il 
F.] a ſcout, a ſpy, &c. a truſty able dex 1 give them the precedence U 
terous perſon, lent under-hand to ſound [of kings and all other ſovereigns, and 85 
m 


that they have the right of conferring 
the regal * and adyancing duke- 
doms into kingdoms as was done by 
Leopold the emperor, as ty the kingdom 

of Pruſſia; and in ancignt- times the Us 
kings both of England and France, bore 


the ſentiments and deſigns of another; 
to make ſome propoſals to him, or to 
watch actions and motions, to ſpread.re- 
ports, to favour a contrary party in or- 
i to make advantages of all. 

EMISSION, the at of throwing or 


driving a thing out, or ſending forth; | the titles of Imperatores, i. e. of em- 
particularly a fluid from within out- perors. I ot 2s 
wards. . 5 EM'PHASIS [in Rherorick}. a figure ty 
EMISSTTIOUs (eit, L.] caft | when a tacit ſignification is given to 2 
But. ; | words, or when more is ſignified than ſp! 
* EMMENALOGUA. [of zee and ſexpreſſed. e pli 
-, Gr. diſcourſe} a diſcourſe or | EMPHAT'ICALNESS . [of jppanixic, 1 
-  rreatiſe concerning womens menſes. Gr.] emphatical qualitx.. do! 
- EMMUSELLE' in Heraldry) muzzled | EMPHRAC'TICKS (3wopatec, Gr.) me. Pla 
_EMODULA'TION-a finging in mea- | dicines that by their clammineſs ftop 1 
ſare and proportion. I. | the pores of the ſkin; oe a” 
EMOLLIMENT {emo/limentum, L.] EMPHY'SODES Febris {with Phyſici- oy 
an affuaging or 1 © ans} a vehement heat in fevers, which _ 
| n ION, the as emolli-¶ cau 1 and inflammation in the 95 
ENMOLUMENT { emotumentum, L.. EMFH TS TEMA I with Surgeant] 2 bet 
properly gain ariſing from the griſt ofa | kind of ſwellin , wherein wind is con- E 
corn-mill ; alſo profit gotten by labour | cained, with a little ſkinny phlegm. E 
and coft. 53 EMPHY'TEUTA 2 2 tenant that Ge. 
* EMPA'LEMENT [with Florifts) or | - EMPHY{TEUTESS F rents land on 5 
_flower-cup, is thoſe green leaves, which | condition to plant it. in 
N ; 4 


coyer rhe petals or the utmoſt. part of . V 


- 


\ F 
' * } 
* 


. 
PMPRY'TEUSIS tin the Ciuit c 


2 contract made by conſent, bur create 
by the Roman law, and not the law of 
nations; by which houſes or lands ſhall. 
be improved, and that a ſmall yearly 
rent ſhall be paid to the proprietor. _ 
EMPHY TEU'TICK {of iugurwois, Gr.] 
fat . RenL GT EEE: i 
EMPHT“ TON Ther mon [with Nat u- 
raliſtij the calor innatus or innate heat, 
which they fuppoſe to be produced in 
2 Fxtus in the womb from the Semen of 


d ceaſes by degrees, when reſpiration 
is begun, and the Ferus Tabfifts of itſelf. 
This hy is by ſome naturaliſts ſtiled 
an innate and natural ſpirit, which they 
ſuppoſe to conſiſt of 3 parts, viz. of a 
7 nne e, an innate ſprrit and 
heat. L. „ e 

EMPIRE {of imperium, L.] is pro- 
perly any large extent of country under 
the juriſdiction of a ſingle pgrſon. 
Germany was in the year 800 advanced 
to the dignity of an empire by pope 
Leo III. who plac'd the crown upon the 
head of Charlematgn, together with the 
title of error. 

EMPIR'ICA Medicina, quacking or 
pretending ..to the cure of diſeaſes by 
gueſs, without conſidering the nature of 
the diſeaſe, or of the. medicines made 
uſe of for its cure ; but depending in- 
tirely on the,authority of experienc'd 
medicines... _ Fes 5 

EMPIR'ICALNESS, quackiſhneſs. 

EMPLAS TICK {emplaſticus, L of iu 
T\zcix3c, Gr.) clammy, ſticking, cloſing, 
healing. 

EMPLAS TRUM LA of i- 
M Or u,, Gr. to put in a 
maſs or do over] a plaiſter or ſalve, a 
medicine of a ſtiff, glutinous conſiſtence, 
compoſed of divers ſimple ingredients 
ſpread on leather, linen, Sc. and ap- 
plied 3 1 

EMPLAS'TERED [of h ο , Gr.] 

done or daubed over with plaſter or 


_ 


properly when the ſtones of a building 
are ſo laid; that their front and back- 
part are ſmooth, bur their infide rough 
or unhewn, that they may cake the 
better hold one of another. Z of Gr. 

EMPLOY" [ mploy, J buſi- 
8 AF LOI MEN T S neſs, occupation, 

.. „en ee 
EM FRES8S, the wife of an emperor. 
© EMPROSTHOTONTA I ae or- 
re Of | Emory before, and ru to 
ſtretch, Gr. a convulſion of the neck, 


1 4 
* 1 


F 


the parents,, which afterwards decays | hi 


EMPLEC'TON opur (in ArchiteFure) | 
a work knit and couched together; | 


OT EPs TALE ( Þ, & Be 5 rr Bs, 
which draws the head forwards, 

EMP TIO venditio {in Civil Law} 
that contract by conſent only, Which 


we call buying and ſelling, whereby 


the ſeller is bound to deliver the goods, 
and the buyer to pay the price of them 
according to the bargain. "RP Rs 

EMPTINESS | æmxinerye, Sas. 1 
vacuity, being ved. 7 7 5 

EMF TTTIGUS {(empritins, L. that 
which may be bought, ſaleable., __ 
. ng TIVE {emprivus, L.] bought or 


red, | | 
EMPYREUMAT'ICAL, of or per- 
1 an empyreuma. | 
EM 
which ſee. Py ; * 
EMULA“ TOR, one that ſtrives ta 
equal or excel another; alſo one that 
envies another's excellence. 
' EMUL/GENT Arteries [with Auato. 
miſts] two large arteries, which  arue 
from the deſcending trunk of the Aorta, 
and are inſerted to the kidneys, and 
carry the blood with the humour call'd 
ſerum to them. ; 


EMUL'GENT ins | with Anatomiſts} 


| two veins ariſing from the Vena cave, 


and inſerted to the kidney, which bring 
back the blood; Sc. after the ſerum is 
ſeparated from it by the kidneys, _ 

EM'ULOUS [emulus, L. ] firiving to 


excel; alſo envious, 
EM ULOUSNESS [emulatio, L.] emu-. 


lation. 


ENALU'RON [in Heraldry] a bordure 


A oy à veſſel p Alo OL hot 7 
C24, e e plate he 


ODS, the ſame as Hamer hoids, | 
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2 Þ ENCAMP 50 in, FINER F. 
. in SurgeryJa tumour 
*. the Cartercula A ea Ch in the great | 
canthus in the angle of the . 
ENeELA DUS S Lira, Gr, Hs 
tumultuous} a huge giant, v who (2 
ers. feign) was the large RYE 
| conſpired . dete 
him down with thunder, and th 
mount Hua upon hi We 
ne s out ne 1 e 
his — nel 

cauſes earthquakes.  - 
_ **ENCEPHALI [of & in, and bed, 

Gr. hs head] worms. N. Tu in the 


e in Heraldry} © ute fer- 
1434; or girt abqut 8 

as is INS with mönkeys. . 105 
D ENCHANT. See * 

EIRE'SIS lof Epp, Gf A 

ating in hand to perform, an hy 

IRE'SIS 2 1 "Gr wy che 

20 of Wa 1 p 


ES [ i in and 
the hand] a manual or. all 
2 . Fo may be carcied about in 
pocket-bogk. 
Ne 76 Lin Fortification) 2 wall 
Fe rampart, ſurrounding a place ſome- 
times compoſed of baſtions 1 curtains 
either faced or lined with brick or 
Kone, or only made of earth. 

- To ENCIR'CLE. to ucircie. 

' ENCLA? E Lwith N where 
one thing is let into. ADORE eſpecially | 
where the juncture is ſquare. 

EN 'ICKS [witk Sr rigs] 
junctions, fo called becauſe they in- 
dine or caft back the accent to the (y1- 
Jable before » AS Que, ne, Ve, in | and 

„Which are joined to the 7 of 
| other words, as d, il me, 
| "EX. quie * Hor. 


2 


d in the. Wir, 


civil. Ses Indiet 


Kind he | 


| chaſtity of Juno, whereupon 


r Tard — 12 A horſe. | 


BN. 


pale nd ie n 
Ur 5 oer arte 


bi b 14 Aw, + 


eee ent Ou A 177 Or ta. 
en into numbe * behiſen⸗ or 
N re MENT: is mne Ms f 


incommon Jong 4 2 iy, in the 


ENDIVE {th 4437.1 an he 
ENITLESS Loteattepye 
* M GST: with the end fo m ft 
7 Hremoß. 

RSE (in Herq/dr 91 = Rl 

is an e n == 
an eig rt of a pale; = 

fon ap fax thr; it ſhews, tha = = 

. fame coat has been == 

4858 four coats, and 


| afterwards Joined. together. in one eſ- 


cutcheon, for ſome myRery of arms, as 
in the eſcuxchevn he weary as fa en- 
dor ſe argent. . 8 


NDOR'SED! lin He, 


raldry] is when 2 lions 8 
are borne in an eſcut- {tl 
cheon rampant, and turn 


= Hog their backs wh 


ENI TMION, according 
ets, the ſon of oEthlies an ran ſon of 
Fupiter, who having taken im up to 
heaven he attempted to als the 
upiter 
caſt him into a I flegp, or, as 
others write, for 30 years. 2 be- 
came enamour d with him, and hid him 


| from the wy of Jupiter in à cave of 

Langos ; — the 1, able to enjoy 

n 127 d For arnights, 
ny 


fle wah, in ty Guldeen by him king of Elis, 
and a famous aſtronomer, ho ſtudied 
{fie motions of ns moon. and therefore 
pa [4 U ; 
obs cv 5 ach leſs interruption. 
Some of the ancients imagined t 
bright ifland 
char i Was in- 


the moon .* e 7 


b. 
> Sax.) with. 


ers 
to the po- 


retired places to 


> tat. am. wo . 
4 x 


I ils. > 


a nh 


A . gt, w 


which de 


© . 

i. 
es 
W 
s, 
es 


* 
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Y 
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N r N 
5 * 7 8 « L *4 
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Cr] none; F 
ENERGU MRNUS ee nay , | 
term uſed to ſignify a vn poſſeſſed 
with the devil or we, ſpirit. | 

ENER'VA'TEDN 


ENETA lin the praftick of Scotland] 
the _ part of an inheritance, 
| deſcends to the eldeft fon, 
ENFANS Perdurs Ig. d. loft:children} 
the ſoldiers who march at the head of 
a body of forces, appointed to ſuſta in 
them, in order to make an attack, begin | 
an aſſault, SS. | 


ENGINE lin a figurative ſenſe} an | 
artifice, ;contrivance or device. . U 


ENGINEERY, the art of an engi- 


nem P..] . 
ENGLAND] Enqelond or Engelen 
lond, Sas. I befare called Britain, took 
its name of the Angels, Angli or Angeli 
(as they were called by Tacitus) who 
were part of the: Sucvi, a branch of the 
Cimhri; and ſo of the ſame original with 
the Saxons; Gorepits Becauus derives 
their name from Angelen or Aug len fiſn- 
hooks, becauſe they inhabited near the 
ſea-ſhore; but this | ſeems both forced 
and trifling. Others, as Cambden, Ver- 
/tegan, &6. derive it from augulus an an 
gle, corner or narrow neck of land, ther 
ancient country near Sie ſtuiek. Mr. 
Sammes deduces it from ang or eng, 


oo 


which in the Teur. ſignifies a narrow. 


or ſtraight. place, and hereupon con- 
cludes that: the Angeli or Angli were ſo 
called becauſe they inhabited the ſtrait 
paſſages in the mountainous” parts of 
Germany, and to confirm it, alledges that 
Angleven in Pomerania was ſo named 
from the angles that are ſituated in ſuch. 
narrow paſſes. Others derive the name 
from Ingo and Eago;a fon of Moden, the 
great progenitor” of the Engliſh \\Saxon. 
kings. The poſterity of which Ingo were 
called Ixg/ingar or Helint, who ſeems: 
to have been made by his father king 
of that part of the Sued, which after 
vards from their firſt king called them 
ſelves Ingliſch or Inglint; and it is cer- 


tain, that the Byzantine hiftorians, Ni- 


cctas and Codinus, called the Ang/: N | 


ne, 1. e. Iuglini or Helin. | 
England is. the beſt and la rgeſt part of 


the iſland called Great- Britain, which 


is di vided into neipal parts, viz. 
Euglaud . 2 Water, which lat 
the moſt ſouthern is parted from Scot- 
(ard by the river Tweed and Solway and 
from part of Wales by tlis river Dre. 
With relation to other countriesit is 
bounded gaſtward by the German Ocean, 


I 
« 


| [Lot evervatur, 
ul enfeebledneſs.,' „ 


N 


EN 
which ſeparates it from the low coutt- 
tries; ſouthward by the channel, which 
divides it from France: and weſtward 
by. the Iriſh ſea or St. George's channel, 
which parts it from Ireland; being 
Berwick upon; Tweed to 
Hampſhire 320; miles; and in breadth 
from Dover to the lands end from eaſt 
to weſt 230 miles; and as to its latituds 
lies between 30 and 37 degrees of north 
latitude, The e y in abe north= 
ern eee e 17 hours. 
The name of Britain was given it by 
nn proclamation of "Zzbert; tha 
rſt — monarch of Eugland ſince the 
EPLarcny.: n 
In the reign of king Alfred about 808 
years ago, it was firſt di vided into ſhires 
and counties, which are now 40 in num- 


ber, vi z. 18 maritime and 22 inland, 


moſt of which take their names from 
their reſpetive chief towns. 
The country is generally flat and open, 
not overgrown with wild and unwhol- 
ſome foreſts, nor over topped with 


is freer from hurtful and ravenous beafts 
venemous ſerpents, and noiſom flies a 
vermine. s 303, © 


It is well watered: with the rivers 


Thames, Medway, Severn, Ouſe, Trent, 
Humber, Dee, Tine and Tweed, * _ 

For food no country is more plentiful 
either of corn-or e for man of 
beaſt, nor of great and ſmall cattle; 
both for meat and labour, and the ſea 
and rivers yields great abundance of 
excellent fiſh; for cloths. they have the 
beft of woollen manufattures; vaſt quan- 
tities of which are exported all over the 
world; the timber eſpecially for ſhip- 
ping the beft in the world; its vegeta= 
ble and mineral productions are not only 
ſufficient for its own uſe ; but it export 


more lead than all Europe beſides. oF 


The air indeed is for the moſt part 
groſs and impregnated with the faltneſs 
ol the ſea, from whenee ariſe the grear- 
eft inconveniencies the place is ſubject 

The weather is changeable and irre- 
gular ; bur for the moſt part cloudy and 
rainy, eſpecially at the fall of the leaf 
F 
ENGLAND, is by ſome thus characte - 
rized, v2, a paradiſe to women, a pur 
gatory for men, but a hell for horſes. 
ENGO'NASI + lH, Gr.) a 
ENGO'NASIS & bowing of the knees] 
à northern conſtellation, confifting of a= 

bout 48 ftars, ſo called from the figure 


| repreſonted vn the Neisser globe) of 


length from north to my 725 ons | 
ortſmouth in 


dreadful high mountains; no country | 
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Hercules bearing upon his right knee, 


to bruiſe a dragons 
head with his left foot. 5 3 

ENGRATL'D 8 Tin He- 

ENGRESLE' 

derived from greſle, F. hail, 
and fignifies that the hail 
has fallen upon and broken 
off the edges, leaving them 


. raggos, or with half rounds ſtruck out 
of t 


em, and differs from indented, 
which are ſtraight lines, whereas in theſe 
the breaches are circular. See the eſ- 
cutcheon. 


raldry] is 


ENGRAVING, the art of working up 


on ſtones or metals, ſo as to make any 


figures or repreſentations of men, beaſts 
flowers, plants, &c. 


The ancients were very famous for 


this art upon precious ſtones; corneli- 


ans, cryftals, Sc. as ftill is to be ſeen 


on many exquiſite pieces of workman- 
ſhip now remaining in the cabinets of 
the curious; but this art lay buried for 


|- : ENNEAPETA 


& {4 WET f 6; 1 : 
£2 x 7 75 « 
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5 Ms 


EN 

men] is to mxe himgo large ; that is 0 
embrace more ground than he covered 
This is done when a horſe works upon 
a round, or upon volts, and'approaches 
too near the centre, | : 

ENMANCHE' {in Heval. —— 
dry] is derived from manche, I” < 
F. a ſlee ve, and is when the 
chief has lines drawn from 
the upper edge of the chief 
on the fides, to about half 
the breadth of the chief, ſignifying that 
it had ſlee ves on it. | 

ENNEAL'OGY Ffennealogia, L. (e 
eNopia, Er. ] a ſpeaking or treating of 
nine points; alſo an oration or treatiſc 
divided into nine 7 55 or chapters. 

JS (of en nine 
and Tiraxcy, Gr. a flower leaf] having 
nine flower leaves 

ENNEE'MERIS Linne, Gr.] 1 


verſe, which is a Cæſura after the fourth 
foot in the ninth ſyllable of the verſe, 
which odd ſyllable ending the word, 


grammatical figure in Latin and Greek | 


many centuries, till the revival of ſculp- 
ture and painting in 1ca/y. ITE 
Then engraving on precious ftones 
began to appear again; but came not 

to perfection till the beginning ef the 
15th century, when Tobin Cornig- 
tele of Florence rendred himſelf famous 
for engraving cornelians curiouſly. 


helps to make the next foot with the 
following word, as in this verſe: 

Ille latus ntveum molli fultus hyacintho. 
In which all the four branches of the Cz. 
ſura are found, as Triememeris, Pentbe. 
memerts, Hepthimemeris and Ennememerir. 
#* ENNG'BLEMENT, a making noble? 


1 


| 


The engraving on wood and copper 

was not found out in Evrope unleſs to 

a very mean degree till after the inven- 

tion of printing, being brought to a to- 

ee perfection by Albert Durer and 
Cas. 


- + ENGUICHE' {in Heraldry} ſignifies 


great mouth of a hunting horn, hav- 


. _Ingarim of a different colour from the 


EN GYSCOPE [engiſcopium, L. of 
'G | engiſcopium, L. of 
% near and cu, Gr. to behold} n 


inſtrument for the viewing of ſmall bo- 


ing larger parts. and dimenſions ; the 
fame as a microſcope. f | 


pe TE 
ENHARMONIC Mufick, a particular 
manner of turning the voice, and diſpo. 
fing the intervals with ſuch art, thatthe 


* - 


- 


To ENLARGE « horſe {with Horſe- 


\ 


| 


alſo a being ennobled or made noble. 
ENCR'MOUSNESS [enormitas, L.) 
heinoutneſs. DOES bt | 
ENOR*THROSIS © [of 2% Opel, or 
rather 'tyzpSpxric, Gr.] a kind of looſe 
joining of the bones. e 
ENRA'GEDNESS, a t rage. 
ENRICH MEN T Jof enrichir, the be- 
ing made ric. 1 
NROLMENT [of Fenroller, F.] an 
enrolling, Sc. 
_ ENS {in a Philoſophical 3 a be- 
ing, whatever has any Kind of exiſ- 


dies the more diſtinctly; ſo called, becauſe tence. ; 8 
it brings the eye much nearer to them, | ENS [in Metaphyſicks] is applied in 
ſo as to cauſe them to appear, as hav- | its moſt general ſenſe to every thing 


that the mind any way apprehends ;and 

whereof it affirms or denies, proves or 

diſproves any thing. MEANS 
Ns Rationis {with Schoolmen] an i- 
inary thing or creature of the brain 


- 'L. 
ann D ENS 


melody becomes more moving. The | which exiſts no where but in the under: by 
laft of the three kinds of muſick uſed by 8 imagination. IL. 1 pl 
the ancients, and abounding in Dieſet or ENS Primun (the firſt or chief eſſence fo 
Sharps. See Cromatick and Dratonick. | according to the Paracelſiant] the moſt 1 
ENHARMONICAL Dieſi: (in Muſick] | efficacious part of any natural mixt body, of 
is the difference between the greater either animal, mineral or vegetable, which dat 
and leſſer ſemi-tone. N - | they pretend to be able to ſeparate ; 
ENIGMAT'ICALLY {of ain he,, | from them, and by them to perform won- Rr. 
Gr.\ by way of riddle. © | derful things for the renewing and reſ- 


4 IF 
i < : : : 


ENS Veneris It he being or eſſence of 
Venus, i. c. copper] à ſublimation of e- 
qual parts of Cyprus Vitrio! calcined to 
a dark colour, and Sal Armonzack into à 
yellow-float.: .... 

ENS in Phyſicks] in a leſs. general 
ſenſe, ſignifies ſomethmg that exiſts 
ſome way farther than in being con- 
ceiv'd or being capable of being per- 
ceivid in the mind, which is called En- 
Pofirtoum or Reale. | 

NS [in Pharmacy, &c.] a term uſed 
of ſome things that are pretended to 
contain all the qualities or virtues of 
the ingredient they Are drawn from 
in a little room, HED 

Eds, in its proper or reſtrained 
ſenſe, is that to w ich there are real 
attributes belonging, or thar which 
has reality not only in the intellect, 
but in itſelt. | ne 

To ENSAIN [with. Falconers] to 
purge a hawk or falcon from her glut 
and greaſe. | : 

ENSEM'BLE, together, or with one 
another. F. | 8 80 

To:t ENSEMBLE {in Architecture] of 
a building, che whole work and com- 
poſition conſidered together, and not 1n 

arts, „ 

: ENSHRINED [of en and Scyun, Sax. 
eſcrin, F. ſcrinium, L. a deſk or coſſer] 
preſerved in a ſhrine or coſſer, as a ho- 
ly or ſacred thing. ' : 

ENSTA'LMENT {of en and peyl- 
lan, or al, Sax.) a creation ot a 
knight of the garter, Sc. or the cere- 
mony of it. 5 5 
ENTABLAMENT 2 Cin Architce- 

ENTABLATURE S ture] Firuvus 
and Vignola called it Ornament ; it ſigni 
fies the Architrave, Freeze and Cornice 
together, Others call it Trabeation, 
and 1t is different in different orders. 


The words are borrowed from Taba- 


latum in Latin, i. e. cieling, becauſe the 
freeze is ſuppoſed to be formed by the 
end of the Foifts, which bears upon the 
Architrave. It is alſo uſed for the laft 
row of ftones on the top of the wall of 
* building, whereon timber and 
the covering 1 : 5 
ENT ABLER I in Horſemanſhip] a 
word uſed in the academies, Sc. ap- 
ply'd to a horſe whoſe croup goes be- 
fore his ſhoulders in working upon 
vaults; 'for in regular manage one half 
of the ſhoulders ought to go before the 
croup, 5 
ENTE. Cin Heraldry) grafted or in- 
prafred, this is, ſays a certain author, 
the fourth grand quarter af. his majeſty 
king George's royal enſign, which he 


% 


thus blazons, Brunſwick and Lunen- 
burgh, impaled with ancient Saxony ente 
en point F. 5 | 
TE en Rond {in Heraldry\ ſignifies 
indented round, with this difference, 
that indented is formed of ftrait lines in 
and out, but this is made of rounds in 
and out after the ſame manner. ta 
ENTELECHTA Lexi, Of inrrhic 
and i, Gr. to have] the human mind 
or forl ſo called by Ariſtotle, as being the 
perfection of nature, and principle of 
motion. The ancient commentators 
on Ariftorle ar eng teh wm iTSMsxia by 
actus, L. meaning by that a kind of ſub- 
ſtantial form, by which action is prodi- 
ced in the body. But the moderns un- 
deftood by {y7imexia a ſort of continued 
and p al motion and fit modifica- 
tion of matter, which qualifies the 
whole to be able to perform ſuch act 
as are proper to it. | | 
To ENTER [in Carpentry] is to ſet 
the tenon of a piece of timber into the 
mortiſe of another. 
b To ENTER a ſhip [Sea Term) to board 
er. 
. ENTERFE RING [ ſpoken of Horſes ] 
an imperfection which cauſes them to - 
o narrow behind with the hinder feet, 
o that they fret ene foot againft ano- ' 
ther, whencea hard, mattery ſcab ariſes 
which makes them go lame. 
ENTEROCE'LICE {enterocelicus, L.] 
troubled with the rupture called Ente 
rocele. 155 
ENT ERO EPIPLOM/PHALOS [of t- 
Tipoy, im} and 3ugancc, Gr. the navel} a 
kind of Exomphales, the ſame as Ente 
" ENTERO ya Jo 
N yaromphalos {Of Trey, 
Cds, and c.enncs, Gr.] a kind of Exon ; 
phalos, wherein, beſides a diſplacing 
and bunching our of the inteſtine, there 
is 2 deal of watery humours collected 
along with it. 8 „ 
ENI ERPLEAD ER [in Civil Law) is 
called Cog nit io prejudicialis. _ | 
Io ENTERR (enterrer, F.] to imterr, 


to 8 | 1 
4 To | NAY 1 [enthalamizare, 
.] to bring a bridegroom and bri 
51 e eee ET +0 es 
ENTHE'ATED lentheatur, L. % and 
Gr. I inſpired by God. 85 
To ENTHRAL'". See to Inthral. 3 
ENTHU'SIASM {enthuſiaſmus, L. of 
irFuotaT urs of txSugoizte; Gr. to inſpire]. 
a prophetick or poetick rage or fury, 
which tranſports the mind, raiſes and 
enflames the imagination, and makes ir 
think and expreſs things extraordina 


and ſurprifng. But the word is ob; 
Ot C0 Wer gn 2 


* 


. 
55 ' 


1 
E N | 


rally apply'a to thoſe petfins who 


| rants to have divine revelation to 
rions in religious affairs, and thereby 
diſcards reaſon and ſcriprure revelation, 
ſubftiruting in the room thereof the 
groundleſs fancies and whimſical ima- 
8 of either a deſigned impoſture 
r a diſtempered brain; uſing ſome- 
times extravagant words and geſtures. 
ENTHUSIASTICALLY [of 5977. 
ix2c, Gr.] in an enthuſiaſtical manner. 
ENTHTMEM {enthymema,' L. 2589 
I of tSuauroucty Gr, to conceive in 
he mind] a conception or idea of the 
mind. | 
" ENTHYMEM {with Rheroriciant] is 
vhen the concluding ſentence conſiſts 
pf contraries. Led 
ENTICING, alluring, drawing in. 
ENTIER [with Horſemen] a fort of 
reſty horſe that refuſes to turn, and is 
ſo far from following or obſerving the 
hand, that he reſiſts it. F. ; 
ENTIER'TY {entierite, F.] (Law 
Ford) intireneſs or the whole, as di- 
- Ringuiſhed from moiety or half. F. 
EN'TITATIVE Centitativut, L. J 
when a thing is taken according to its 
eſſence, form or being. ih A 
ENTITATIVE, implies an abſtrac- 
tion or retrenchment of all the circum. 
ftances from a thing under conſidera- 
10 „ 
ts ENTITY in the School Philoſophy] a 
phyfical Eu, or being, confidered ac- 
cording to what it is in its phyſical ca- 
city. 
| EN'TOY'FR [in Heraldry] is uſed 
ENTOIRE 8 by ſome to ſignify a 
bordure charged intirely with things 


without life. 


ENTOR'SES, wrenches of the pa- 


ſterns in horſes. F. N 
ENTRANE [of intrare, L.] entry 
or going in, admittance; alſo a door, 
aſlige, eie ä 
ENTRANS D, being in a trance. 
ENTRA'VES, two entravons joined 
by an iron chain, 7 or & inches long. F. 
EN TRAVONS, locks for horſes paſ- 
terns, being pieces of leather two fin- 
gers broad, turned up and ſtuff d on 
the inſide, to prevent hurting the pa- 
. | 1 
b EN TREPAS {with Horſemen] a bro 
ken pace or going of a horſe, and pro- 
perly a broken amble, that 1s neither 
walk nor trot, but has ſomething of an 


amble. F 


ENTRESOLE lin Architecture] 4 


kind of little-ftory, contriv'd occaſio- 
aally at the top of the firſt frory, for 


- 


uppart ſome ridiculous or abſurd no- | 
ting down the particulars' of trade in 
the books of accounts. | 


] 
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EN 
the convenitenty of 4 wardrobe, Cie 
It is alſo called W N Ge. 

ENTRT Lwith {Merchants} the ft. 


ENTRY, a ſolemn reception or cere- 
mony performed by Kings, princes or 
ambaſſadors, upon their firſt Entring a 
city, or upon their return from ſome 


 ſucceſiful expedition, by way of tri- 


uae. og £2 | 

1 ENVU'CLEATE Ceuuclratum, I.] to 

take out the kernel. i | 
ENUDA'TION, a making naked or 

plain, laying open, Ge. L. 
ENVIRONNE' {in Heratdry] ſignifics 

a figure of a lion or any other thing, en. 

compaſſed about with other things. F. 


An ENVIRONMENT, an encompaſ- 


ang round. 8 

_EN'VIOUSNESS [of invidioſus, or in- 

vidia, L.] envy, envious nature, 
ENU'MERABLE {enumerabilis, L. 


{| numarable.. 


ENUMER A”TION [with Rbetor i- 
cans] a part of the peroxation, wherein 
the orator, collecting the ſcattered 
heads of what has been delivered, 
throughout the whole, makes a brief 
and- artful rehearſal or recapitulation 
thereof. * 

_ ENUN'CIA TIVE [enunciativus, L.] 
that may be ſhewed, uttered or pro- 


nounced. p 
ENUN'CIA TIVELY Lenunciative, L.] 
declaratively. | 3 
EN'VOY, a perſon deputed or ſent 
on purpoſe to negotiate ſome particular 


affair with a foreign prince or ftate, but 


is not accounted ſo honourable, as an 
ambaſſador. Thoſe who are ſent from 


| England, France, Sc. to Genoa, the 


princes of Germany, Sc. go only in qua 
lity of envoys and not of ambaſſadors, 


but are uſually perſons of lower rank. 


They are of 2 ſorts ordinary and extra- 
ordinary, they are both intitled to all 
the privileges of ambaſſadors ; but the 


fame ceremonies are not performed to 


them. Thoſe who are appointed to 
ſtay any conſiderable time at the place 


to which they are ſent, are termed rc- 


NUR Nr fin Eeraldsy} Igmfes 
U ſin Heraldry] ſignifies a 
as Se. 


bordure charged with beaſts 


To EN VI jinviderec, L.] to grudge or 
be uneaſy at the good fortune of others. 

ENVY {znvidia, L. envie, F.] an un- 
eaſineſs of grief, ariſing from beholding 
1 good qualities or proſperity of o- 
thers, 


by the water- 


ent 
ſerpeni 


ENVY re en 151 an envious 
| perſon was repre 4 


SD. hr Ig Br neg 


FS | 


5 GS 
ſerpent Hydra, becauſe of its proceed-- 
ing from corrupti 


Ins that entertain this 


rateful paſſion in their breaſts, are | No 
EPA 


a e, Gr. to correct] corre on or 
%%% SOT ode l amendmant, a refto 
was painted by the ancients in a | ſt 


ſuch a ſordid diſpoſition, that they 
2 to be made up of mud and baſe- 
nes. ä | 
- Envy, 


rment of diſeoloured green colour, | 
falt of eyes. over and above, and ,, Gr. to take 


"To ENWOR'THY (of e and pynx, 
Sax.] to _— en Wark of, 
illuſtrious or noble 
To ENWRA F (of en and hpeonian, 
Sax.) to Wrap up n.. 8 | 
| ENY'STRON \of 4%, Gr. to perfect] 
the laſt or 4th ventricle. in animals that 
chew. the cud, which compleats the 
digeſtion, . 5 
ODERRRICE [of Sodon a hedge, 
and bpuce, Six, à breaking] a hedge- 


* 


breaking. e 1 ng 
E'ONS Lale, Gr. ages] a title 
 AO'NES & which Valentine a hereſi- 


arch of the ſecond century gave to the 
productions of his ,Tpwy, Proon or firft 


deity. | 5 | 
EPACMAS'TICA IL of tyaupagincs, 
Gr,} a fever which grows continually 
ſtronger. | 


. 
7 


EPAINETICK Poem [of imam, Gr. 


praiſe} comprehends the Hymn, the E 
pithalamium, the Genethliacon, or what 
elſe tend to the praiſe and congratula- 
tion of the Divine Perſons or perſons 
eminent upon earth, | 
EPANADVPLOSIS Lv ors of 
rer herd irh, Gr.] a redoubling. L. 
EPANADIPLOSIS | with Röctorician-] 
is a figure, when they begin and end a 
ſentence with the ſame words, as Kind 
to his friends, aud to his enemies kind. 
In Latin this figure is called Incluſio, 


EPANADIPLOSIS [with Phy/iczans]- 


frequent redoublings or returns of fe- 
vers. | 627 £2 
 EPANALEP'SIS: [izaraznlic of i 
Nh , Gr. to repeat] a repetition. 
EPANALEPSIS [with Rhetoriciaus] a 


figure, in which the ſame word is re- 


veated for enforcement-ſake, eſpecial- 
ly after a long parentheſis; as, 1t 75 ma: 
nifeſt they have erred, it is manifeſt. | 
EPANAPH'ORA 3 | iravappe. of ina- 
Gr. I refer] i. e. reference. 


% SES $7 . repes Ice 
n and mud; intima- || ſame ſe e 
er the Light wirdour „n- 


-% 


entence ; as 


ola 


r yet the Sun without its Light, _ 
NOR/THOSIS triebe of 3. 


pe ring to the former 
EPAPHARESIS e Bf in 


away] a cutting or clipping over again, 


| EPAPHARESIS (with. Phyſicians) 2 


repeated blood-letting, or any repeated 


ere 5 
E ARER [in Hor ſemanſbip] a word 

uſed in the manage to fignify the fling- 
ing of a horſe, or his yerking and ftrik- 


ing ont bis hind legs. F. i | 
PAIV LEMENT. [in Fortification 1 


a e iece.. P. 8 
EPEXE/ Sls iat inurie, Er. I 2 
plainer interpretation of that, which 
was mentioned, | 
\ , EPHAH (naw, Heb. j an Hebrew mea- 
ſure of capacity of two ſorts; the com 
mon and that of the Sanctuary; The 
common contains & pounds of water, 
averdupois weight; The Eyba of the 
Sanctuary was one third larger. _ 
EPHE'BITY ic, Gr.] the age of 
a ſtrippling at the entrance of the 15th 


en, ͤ be; x. 
EPHE/MERES, birds or creatures that 
live but one day, and therfore hiefo- 
glyphically repreſented the ſhortneſs of 


man's life. 1 
\ EPHEMERINIAN, of or pertaining 


to an ephemeris. „ 
EHE MERINE Y ( epbemer inn, L. 
EPHEMERIAN & tpnueparcc, Gr.] be> 


pelonging to a journal, regiſter or day- 
6 Ot; 2 ; ; IS 4 
EPHE'/MERIS [pipcepes, Gr. ] a regil 
or day- book, _ * Kr 
. EPHEMERIS | with Afrolazers, &6.] 
2 journal containing obſervations relat- 
ing to the -heavenly bodies, eſpecially 
ſhewing their places at non. 
EPHEMERON > fiesen, OF int 


i 


vetęet p, . 4 
EPANAPHORA [with Rherericeans] a | held 


figure, when the fame word begins ſe- 
veral ſentences or clauſes; as, hie gelidi 
Jontet, hic mollia prat a, hic nemut. 
EPA'NODOS lin«rd@-, of ini and 
«1; O>, Gr. aſcent} a return. 


EPANODOS {in Kheror:ick} à figure, | 


Thea the ſame ſound or word is twice 


Tire ſiat, who is ſa id to have had a ſuc- 
ceſſive mixture. of man and woman; 
and therefore at that time they attired 
a perſon firſt in a maſculine, and then 


in a feminine habit. 115 
EPHE T. E, certain judges at 


. 8 4 
1 n 


who try d cauſes of maullaught 


E P 

were 30 in number, and were to be as 
raany paare of, V 

EPHIAL'T 8 [igudatuc, Gr.) a diſ- 
eafe ca lled the night-mare, chiefly at- 
feRing 'perſoris » and lying on 
their backs, who fancy their wind-pipe 
and breaft is oppreſs'd by ſorne weight, 
and.imagine that ſome ſpectre or de- 
mon ſtops their breath. | 

EPHOD (Wer, Heb.) a garment worn 
by the priefts of the Jett, which were 
of two ſorts; the firſt was made of 


Fold and twiſted filk of purple ſcarlet, | 


and fine linen with broider'd work, 
Sc. this only was worn by the high 
prieſt, when he officiated ; it covered 
the back and the breaſt, and on the 
ſhoulders were ſet two onyx ſtones, in 
which were engraven the names of 

12 ſons of Jacob, the 6 eldeſt on the 
right, and the 6 youngeſt on the left, 
that when he went into the Sanctum 
 Sandtorum he might be put in remem- 
brance topray for the12 tribes. There 
are others of linen for the inferior 


priefts, Se. 85 
FE FHO frm, the Lacedemonians) 
magiſtrates ſet up by Theopompus = 
of Sparta to be a curb upon the rega 
power. Theſe are ſaid to have been 
nine in number; others ſay five. They 
ve ſentence upon thrones, all other 
magiſtrates being inferior to them, even 
the kings of Sparta were obliged to 
appear at their ſummons, when char- 
ged with male adminiftration, | 
" EPIBATERION Ii, ferne, of 6. 
Cairz 1 return] a ſpeech or a copy of 
verſes, returning to the for 
à ſafe return from a long journey or 
voyage, made by ſome perſon of figure 
at an entertainment made for his friends. 
EPIB'OLE {ir:Cau, Gr.] a cafting or 
putting in. N 
EPIBOLE' {with Rhetoriciant a 1 — 
wherein the repetition of the 


word at the beginning of ſeveral ſen- 
tences has reſpect to the matter; where: | 
as in the figure Epanalepſis it has re- 


gard chiefly to the ſtile. | 
EPICENE Gender {in Grammar] a 
a der which contains both ſexes under 

one termination, whether maſculine or 

feminine. | Hap 

EP'ICK Liese of O, Gr.) a verſe 

ining to or ing of 
or heroick verſe. . 

EPICK Porn, is a diſcourſe invented 
with art, to form the manners of men 
by inſtruction, defigned under the alle- 
gories of ſome important action, which 
xs related in verſe, aftar 2 probable, 

_ diverting and wonderful manner. Boſ- 


E P 
ſa thus defines it; and it agrees very 
well with our idea of an epick poem. 
Tho' Ariſtotle ſays epick poetry makes 
uſe of diſcourſes in verſe and proſe, and 
AH. Dacier agrees with him; but we in 
England have all our-poetry in verſe a» 
leaſt, if not in rhime. d we rank 
diſcourſes in proſe, altho' there may be 
the texture of a fiction in them, among 
what we call fables, and allow nothing 
to be epick poetry, but what is in verſe. 
See Heroick Poem. + © | 

Epick poeſy is not confined to obſerve 
unittes of time and placu. Ariftotie ſays 
it has no ſettled time, and 'in that it 
| differs from the Dramatick. And as to 
unity of place, that need not be obſer- 
ved, becauſe the poem is real, as an hi- 
ſtory, which may be left off by the rea 
der at pleaſure. | 

_ EPICLIN'TA [inmairre of irh 

Gr. to incline] earthquakes that move 
— NE, | Dy 

EPICURE'AN Philoſophy, in this a- 
toms, ſpace and gravity are laid down 
as the principles of all things. Epicu- 
rus held that the univerſe conſiſted of 
atoms or corpuſcles of various forms, 
magnirudes and weights, which havi 
been diſperſed at random through the 
:mmenſe inane or ſpace, fort wie y con- 
curred into innumerable” ſyſtems or 
worlds which were thus formed, and 
afterwards from time to time increa- 
ſed, and diſſolved again without any 
certain cauſe or cel; without the in 
ter vention of any deity, or the inten- 
dance of any providence. 

EPICUREANISM, the doctrine or 
philoſophy of Epicurus; alſo the prac- 
tiſe of anepicure or voluptuous perſon ; 
gluttony. 5 | . 

EPICURE ANS, an ancient ſect of 
philoſophers adherents to the principles 
of Epicurut; who have been much ex · 
claim'd againft for the badneſs of their 
morals; but ſeveral authors both anci- 
ent and modern have endeavoured to 
vindicate them from this aſperſion ; by 
ſhewing that thoſe that kept cloſe to the 
dofrine of their maſter did not place 
their Summum Bonum or greateſt happi- 
neſs but in the pure pleaſure of the mind, 
which reſults from the practice of vir- 
tue. 1 

Epicurean Sophiſts, were indeed a ſect 
of men pretending to be of this ſect, 
who made their happineſs to conſiſt in 
the gratification cf the ſenſual appetite. 

EPIDEMTA {'ex:dnpia, Gr.] a catch- 
ing or contagiousdiſeaſe communicable 
from one to another, as the plague, 


pox, Ge 15. 


255 * q 
＋ 


EPIDENTICRLNESS Clube, Cr. ] 

univerſality. of infection, G. 
EPIDESMUS [with Surgeon!) a liga- 

ture, bandage or ſwathe for à wound 


or ſore. wee e tha 5 
EIDTDT MIS ['eridiSfvjucc, Gr. ] a bo. 
2 veſſels, the figure of which re- 
embles crooked veins, ſwollen with | 
i1]-blood ; the greater $lobe. of bunch 
of which is faſtened to the back of the 
teſticles, and leſſer to the veſſel that 
cafrertie FRA TETT TE 
*EPIGAS'TRICK Feinr,the flank veins. 
EPIGAS'TRION C 5 Gr.] the 
fore- part of the abdomen or f 


| ower ow | 
The upper part of 'which is called the 


hypochomdrium, the middle nmb?licalts, 
and rhe lower hypogaſtrium. L. | 
 EPIGRAM [Erpappees Er. Ja ſort of 


little poem ending with a conceit or gu 


point of wit; when it is long it grows 
flat, and ſeldom thrives above 2 or 3 cou- 
plets: It was at firſt an inſcription put 
on the baſes or pedeſtals of ſtatues or 


_— 


= 4 : 
+ 
2 18 


| 'EPIPAROX'ISM (of . 2 and 2 
fade, Gr. a fir] a term which phyſicians | 
uſe when a patient is ſeized with more 
fits in a fever than are uſual, 
 EPIPHO'NEMA ['erigannue Of 'arion- 
vi, Gr. to call upon] is an exclamation 
containing ſome ſentence” of more than 
ordinary ſenſe, which is placed at the 
end of a diſcourſe. It is like the laſt 
blow, where to perſons have been 
fighting, and gives the auditory a cloſe 
and lively refiedtion on the ſubject that 
has been treated on. Virgil gives us an 
example of an Epiphonema. Aeta, 
2 Tant ene animit cæleſtibuſ ira! 
What '- rat wrath in heaven mind. 
Err GRA Linea, Gr.) an attack 
or ont. | . 
EPIPHORA {with Rheroriciant ] a fi- 
re in whicha word is repeated at the 
—— 5 — „ | 43 E 
rom Epiſirophe, in t it has | 
chiefly to the matter. Wr, 
EPIPHORA (with Phyſictans) à vio- 


on trophies ; but in time it began to be lent flowing of humours into any part, 


uſed in a more lax ſenſe for a ſhort and 
ſmart poetical performance, either lau- 
datory; or ſatyrieal it is accounted the 
loweſt piece of poetry, becauſe its ſubtle · 


ty and fineneſs rather turns upon words 


than the thoughts, and ſo may be look d 
upon but as a ſort of punning. 


EPILEPST ['n ia of 'cranapnPzyo, | 


to invade or fieze upon, Gr. ] this diſeaſe 
is a convulſion of the whole body, 
which hinders or puts a ſtop to all ani- 
mal actions, and proceeds from a diſor- 
der in the brain. „ 
EPILOGUE (epilagus, L. of 'txinoy (0 
of ti and 55 O-, Gr.] in Dramarick 
Poetry, a ſpeech addreſſed ro the audi- 
ence when the play is ended; uſually 
containing ſome reflections on ſome in- 
cidents in the play, and particularly 
thoſe of the part in the play ated by 
the actor who ſpeaks iit. 
EPILOGUE {in Rherorick] is the con- 
cluſion of an oration or recapirulation, 


wherein the orator ſums up or recapi- 


tulates the ſubſtance of his diſcourſe, 
that it may be kept freſh in the minds 
of his auditors, who are frequently 
confuſed in their thoughts by the num- 
ber and variety of the things they hear. 

EPILOYMICA { "expired, of "en 
and neue, Gr. a peftilence}] medicines 


good againſt a peſtilence or plague. - 
 "EPIMONE: {v 25 


{with Rhetoriciant] a fi- 
gure by which the ſame cauſe is conti- 
nued and perſiſted 
form of ſpeech; alſo à repetition of 
the ſame word to move atfeftion, as 
thus, thus it pleaſed him, Ce. | 


* 


| Er. Ia ſort of tumour 
io, much in ons | kind 


eſpecially watering or dropping of 
the eyes; occaſioned by a thin rheum, 
which is commonly called. involuntary 
weeping, and continually Rows from the 

corners of the eyes; alfo the fall of wa-' 


| ter into the cods, as in ſome kind of 


ruptures. * 

PIPHY'SES YVermiformes ¶ Anatomy 1 
two eminences of the Cerebellum, ſhaped 
like worms which keep open the paſ- 
ſage from the third to the fourth ven- 
. | N 
. - EPIPLOCE' [with Rhetoricians} a'fi- 
gure expreſſing a gradual rifing of one- 
much after the manner of à climax, as, 


he —_— taken his bouſe, be brought out 
his family, 


flew them. 
EPIPLOYICE, of or belonging to the 
* — J N 
FIPLOI DES PN, Of "oxi 


Toy, and , Gr. form] a term ap- 
lied to the arteries and veins diſtri- 
uted 2 the ſubſtance of the Epr- 

ploon or c | : Ae 5 
_ EPIPLOON Civ, Gr.] the caul, 

4 cover ſpread over the bowels in the 

ſhape of à net, and abounding wick 
blood-veſſels, whoſe uſe is to cherih 

the ſtomach and guts with its fat. ; 
|  EPIPLOSARCOMPHALOS of- 
ht, Expt fleſh, and; the navel, 
the exeomphalos 


E'PIRES, a 
tians. He was paint 


a hawk, 0 
EPIS+ 
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clauſe of a ſentence out of another, 


and having brought them at, 


22 interpreter of the | 
gods amo | 
| 64 wied the bee 
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BICO AL., [epiſcopelir, L.] of or 


taining to a biſhop or . epiſcopacy._ . 
BEPISCOPA'LIANS, thoſe of che apiſ- 
copal party, and are retainers to the 
church of England. A name given to 
thoſe who kept to the doctrine of the 
TOE of England, and the government 
of the church by biſhops as it was before 
the refurmation; they retainthe greateſt 
part of the canon law, the decretals of 
the popes, the liturgy, Sc. more ſtrict 
than the Catholicks themſelves. in many 
places do; but in matters of faith they 
with the Catoniſ tie. 
E180 DE ese, Gr. J an entrance 
- EPISODE [with Poets &.] a ſeparate 


action or relation tackt to the principal 


* 


ſudject to furniſh the work with a varie- 


2 of events, or to give a pleaſing diver- 
EPISODICAL, of or belonging to an 


ISO DIe, ſaid of a poetical fable 
whea it is ſwelled with unneceſſary in- 
» cidents; and its epiſodes are not neceſla- 
xily nor. properly with each 


EPISTEMON'ARCH [of 'cargipec {ci- 
ence and apyi, Gr. dominion] a dignity 
in the Greck church, whoſe office was to 
watch over the doctrines of the church 


in every thing r the faith, and 
to inſpect and ſurvey them as a cenſor. 

EPISTOLOGRA'/PHICK (of inigory, an 
epiſtle, and : v of r. to 
write] of or pertaining to the character 
letters, Sc. in written hand, as Epiſiolo- 
: character. | 


ISTROPHAZ'US [of ape, of ei 


upon, and goes to turn, Gr.] the firſt 
Frtcbra of es neck. that turns. round. 
upon the axis or ſecond. 
 EPISTROPHE Liepe, Gr.) a turn- 
ing or alteration, Senne ack. L. 
EIS TROPHE {with Rberoricians]- a 
Sgure, wherein ſeveral ſentences end in 
the fame. word, as ambition ſecks to be 
next to the beſt, after that to be equal with 
abe beſt, then ta be chief and above the 


50h. e 
EISTTLIIUM Cre Gr. ] that 
which is now called an, Architrave, which 
is the firſt member of the Enrablature, 
and is uſually broken into 2 or 3 diviſi- 
ons termed Faſcie, i. e. ſwathes, fillets, 
bands or lifts. C 
EFPIT APH z rde of en rd Tages, 
7. e. upon a tomb or monument I which, 
fays a certain author, ſhould remember 
the name of the deceaſed. and his proge- 
17 oy ; his country and quality brief. 
Jy 3 
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amples ae ö N 1 
_ EPITA'SIS [in bolick) the increaſo 


or growth apd heightening, of a dic. 
eaſe, ora paroxiſm of a diſeaſe, eſpe- 


cially of a fever. 17% ILL” is $6 © 5 ONE 
EPI'THEMA. Ci, Ar. ] a me- 
dicine applied to the more noble parts 
of the body; alſo, an qutward applica- 
tion generally af a liquid form like a 
. ̃ ß ͤ ̃ ont; 
_EPITHY'ME [in$ouia, Gr.] a medi. 
cinal plant of a very extraqrdin 
ture and figure. 7 ſeed is very ſinall, 
from which ariſe long threads like 
hairs, which ſoon periſh as well as the 
root, unleſs. they meet with ſome 
ow plant both to ſuſtain and 
feed them. It grows indifferently. on 
all kinds of herbs, and writers attri- 
bute to them the virtues of the plants 
they grow on; but thoſe moſt uſed in 
medicine are ſuch as grow on thyme. 
EPITHETS {with Grammarians] are 
adjectives or words put to ſubſtantives, 
expreſſing their natures or qualities, as 
a generous ſpirit, à violent rage, where 
the words generous and violent are the 
epithers expreſſing the qualities of the 


mind ons ane. NO ISO ho. 
To. EPIT'OMIZE, to make an a- 
bridgemen 


t or to reduce into a; leſſer 
„ 
EPITOMIZER [of ENUT e, Gr. 
r 45 foo; 
EPI'F LTUS ['exirur Gr, Gr, ] a foot 
of a Latin verſe, conſiſting of. 4 ſylla- 
bles, where the firſt ſyllable is ſhort, 
and all the reſt long, as Salutantes; the 
2d is made out of a Trochæus and Spon- 
deus, where the. firſt ſyllable is long, 
and the 2d ſhort, and the g laft is long 
as concitati; the zd is. compounded of a 
Spondeus and an Iambut, where the 2 
firſt ſyllables are long, the 3d ſhort, 
and the laſt long, as Communzcantes; the 
4th conſiſts of a Spondens * Tro- 
cheus, where. the 3 firſt ſyllables are 
a and the laſt ſhort, as incamtare. 
EFITROCCHAS MUS with Rhetort 
l figure, wherein the oratgr | 
runs ily over ſeveral things, either 
for brevity ſake, as Ceſar invaded the 
borders, took: the city and purſycd 
Pompey; or elſe to amaze thoſe he 
ſpeaks to; as Staud ftill, Sirs; What 
| brought. yo this way; Who are you' that 
rot; in arms? Whither are you march 


"EP U' TROPE [nmrporh of irn u, Gr 
to grant] permiſſion, a committing of 
an aflair to one's management. 


| 


ou 


El- 
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Law.” | 
_ 
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4 K » 
ene [with R6erovidianty Is a 


re, when the orator grants what 
any ei te deny, in order to obtain 
| whit he demands. This figure is ſorns. 
times uſed to move an enemy, and ſet 
before his view the horror of his cru-" 
elty. To this end he is invited 10 80 
all the miſchief he can. l | 
EPT TROPUS (1 1 of . 
ile, Gr. to adminiſter Ia kind of judge, 
or rather arbitrator, Which the Greek 
Chriſtians under the dominien of the 
Turks elect in the ſeveral cities, to ter- 
minate the diſſorences that riſe among 
them, and avoid carrying them before | 
the Turkiſh magiſtrate.” 
© NY GM NON. See Diezengme. 


Urls 0 unfult, ar] a joln-| 
z ether. 
pf ET rin Heraldry diſplay'd, 165 


aigle eploye, is an eagle diſplayed, which | 


is not always to have two heads. But 
- in the :eſcutcheon:” See maehen | 


n D. 

"EPNEUMATOSIS ri 
! 
' | prehend:and contain each as much as 


Gr. ]expiration, the act or Tacufty” of 


breathin out, L. ; 
 EPOCH' Lend of- true, Gr. to 
E'POCHA & ſuſtain or 580 a chro- 


whence the years are number'd or ac- 
counted; or a ſblenm date of time 
counted from ſorne memorable action, 
as the creation of the world. 

EPOCHA of Chriſt, is the comtnon 
epocha throughout Europe, commen- 


eing from the nativity of our Saviour 


December 25, or rather according to the 

vulgar account from his circumciſion 

the 1ſt of Jannary; but in England from 

the incarnation or'annunciation of the 
n Mary on the 25th of March. 


Virgi 
EPOCH A of the Creation, according to | 
ged, is ſuch wherein two terms in a 


the computation of the Fews, is the 
year of the Julian period 953. anſ wer- 
ing to the year before Chrift, 376t, and 
commences on the 7th of October. | 

| Droclefian 'EPOCHA, or the Epocha 
of Martyrt, is the year of the Julian pe 
riod 4997, anſwering to the year of 
Chriſt 2 It is fo called from the 
great number of Chriftians who ſuffęer- hi. 
ed martyrdom under the reign of that 
empe ror. 

E'PODE Demir; of 6? after and 
4/41, Gr. ſongs} one of the number of | 
that ſort of Lyric poetry, of which the | 
odes of Pindar conſiſt. The other two 
being Strophe and Antiſtrophe, which an- 
ſwer each other in every ode, whereas 
one epode ee, o another in ores; 
ral "mn. S 


1 a 


i 


[RENE - ee 


| meters are equal. 


g 


nological term for a fit point of time, 


ing equal er like, al 


n 


The epode was fung by the priefts 
ſtanding ſtill before the altar; after all 
the turns and returns of the. Strophe 
And Aatiſfrophe. 

8 fin” 'Poerry) is friily the 
action or fable, which makes 
ths l fot of an oy poem. 
ee or an 
"EPULOSITY .. be rar, Ly 17880 
queting. 

4 8004 LENESS C= wabilitar, L.] ca- 
n of being 0.54 a: ike Eu. ole £4; 
EQUAL Angles Geometry] are thoſe 
whoſe fides incline alike to each other, 
or that are meaſured by ſimilar | {HANG 


of their circles. 
EQUAL Crrcles, are ſuch whoſe da- 


"EQUIAL emen are thoſe. whole | . 
area's are equal, whether the yes 
be ſimilar or nor. 

EQUAL Hyperbola's, are thoſe whoſe 
ordinates to their determinate axes are 
equal to each other, taken at equal di- 
ſtances from their vertices. | 

FQUAL Solids, are thoſe. which com- 


queti 


the other, or whoſe ſolidities and ca- 
pacities are equal. * 
EQUAL e Ratio 15 areſi ah 
wherein the difference of the twoileſs 
terms is equal to the difference of ns 
two greater, } 
F'QUALNESS Lequalitar, Ly x be 
5 ikeneſs, NIST 
ness. 


Cirele of EQUALITY. [ Auron. a cling 
cle uſed in the Prolemaick ſy ſtem, to ac 
count for the eccentricity of the planets, 
and reduce them to a caleulu, with the: 
greater \eaſe; this is called alſo the 
Circle of the ant. | a 

Froport ion o EQUA'LITY. eventy ran 


rank or: ſeries are proportional to as 
many terms of another rank, compared 
to each other in the ſame order, 7. e. 
the firft of one rank to the firft of ano- 
ther, the ſecond to the ſecond, ant! ſo on, 


called in Lat in, Freportis ex bee ordi- 
nat a. 


' Proportion of EQUALITY. eventy. 4 


turbed, is ſuch wherein more than two 
terms of a rank are proportional to as 


many terms of another rank, compared 
to each other in a different, interrnpt— 
ed or diſturbed order, v:z. the firſt of 
one rank to the ſecond of another, the 
ſecond to the third, Sc. called W 
. * 2 5 e LTH | 
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at once. LS ei 
_ EQUA'LITY {with Mathematicians) 
the exact agreement of two things! in 


reli to quantity. a dae | if: 'F1 
EQUALITY (with Algebraifte) is 4 
compariſon of two quantities which are 
equal both really and repreſentatively, 
i. e. equal in both eſſects and letters. 
EQUAN'LMOUSNESS | equanimtas, 
I. ] evenneſs of mind, contentedneis ; a 
calm and quiet temper upon all events 
of fortune, either good or bac. 
EQUANT Cin Astronomy] a Circle 
imagined by aſtronomers in the plane 
of the deferent or eccentrick, for the 
regulating and adjuſting certain moti- 
ons of the planets. | NT FEQ9: 
FA TOR (equator, L.] the rqui- 
aotial line, and the ſame that by mari- 
rs is called the line by way of excel: 
— a great moveable circle of the 
ſphere equally diftant from the two 
— of the world, or that divides the 
heaven or globe of the univerſe into 
two equal parts north and fouch. 
» EQUERY 2 leruyer, F.] an officer 
EQUERRT T who has the care and 
management of the horſes of a king or 
rince; alſo a grand ſtable for horſes 
furnithed with all conveniences; alſo 
the lodgings or apartments of the e. 
guerries or grooms. . 923 
FEQUIDFFERENT ¶ Arithmetick] if 
in à ſeries of three quantities there 
the fame difference between the firſt 
and ſecond as berween rhe ſecond and 
third, they are ſaid to be continually 
equidifferent ; thus 3, 6, 9, are conti- 
nually equidifferent 1845 
EQUIDIS'TANCE [ of guns, 
EQUIDIS'TANT nes 5 and diſtan- 
dia, L.] the being equally diſtant. 


EQUILATERAL Hyperbola, one. 


whoſe afymprotesr do always interſet 
each other at righr angles in the cen- 
tre. If the tranſverſe diameter of any 
hyperbola be equal to its Parameter, 


then all the other diameters will alſo 


be equal to their Parameters. 


 EQUINGCTIAL Poznts { Afrron.} are 


the two points where the equator and 
clit ic interſect each other. 
-EQUINOCTIAL Colure, is that paſ- 
ning through the equinoctial points. 

EQUIFPOF'SE {eguzpoidr, F.] an equal 
weight. LY 

EQUIPOL/LENT NESS, the ſame as 
Fquipollence. 

EQUIPON'DERANT fof agu, and 
<a Mt L.] equally ballancing or poi- 


- EQUALITY [Emblemarically)} was re. 
preſented by a lady lighting two torches 
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dm, I.. the being of equal weight, 
- EQUIP'PED- (ui, F. furniſhed, 
accouter'd . pp 1 J FP s 
+ EQUIRIA, certain games celebrated 
at Rome in the month of Marth, with 
horſe-races, like our juſts and tourna- 
233 in honour of ' Mars in Mart's 


lds, 1 3 BeOS BY 
- E'QUITABLENESS (of equitable, P. 
righteouſneh, juſtneſs, rea — 


treating all men according to the rules 

of 20051 N On | 

Ee and Fuftice \Higreglyphical- 

ty] was repreſented by a 2 be 

qually to its young ones, . 
EQUITT e is alſo 

ee by a pair of ſcales or bal. 


EQUITY {in a Law Senſe} has a dou. 
ble and contrary meaning, for one en 
larges and adds to the letter of the law, 
extending the words of it to caſes un- 
expreſſed, yet having the ſame reaſon; 
whereas the other abridges and takes 
from it; ſo that the latter is defined to 
be a correction of the law, generally 
made in that part wherein it fails » 

EQUIVOCA Eqnuivocantta, words 
common to ſeveral things in a very dif- 
ferent ſignification,s, e. to ſeveral things 
which have a ſimilar eſſence, cor rei- 
ponding to the ſimilar denomination; 


be as taurus a bull, and tauru, the conficl- 


lation, and mount Taur ws. 


L.] equivocal quality, or being of the 
ſame name but different quality. 
EQUUS {with Afronomers} a conftel- 
lation, the former part of the horſe-as 
far as the navel, is the only part to be 
ſeen. Aratns writes that he was the 
ſame that opened the fountain in Heli con 
with his hoof, which is called Hippocre- 
ne. But ſome will have him to be 
Fegaſus, who flew to the ftars before 
the fall of Bellerophan. Which ſeems 
to others to be incredible, becauſe he 
has no wings; therefore Euripides will 
have him to be Henalippe, the daugh- 
ter of Chrron, who was debauched by 
C/Zolusr; and being with child fled into 
the mountains; and being about to be 
delivered there, her father came in 
ſearch after her. She being taken, that 
ſhe might not be known, pray d that ſhe 
might be transformed; —_ which ſhe 
was turned into a mare. And upon 
the account of her- own piety and her 
facher's, Diana: placed her among the 


Pres and for that reaſon ſhe rema ms 


inviſible 


+ -EQUIPON'DEROUSNESS-{#quiper.. 


'QUITY {equitar, L.)] the virtue of 


cauſe that bird diſtributes its meat e 


* r A 1 


EQUY VOCALNESS Lof equivocus, 


R „ * 89 2 * 


K. 


rr r 7» IT OW OR ne, 


Diſergot. 


a 


© 


ifible ta tha centaur (for he is; bs: 
1 ee) the vor pb L low: 


er] parts of the body of this figure, be- 


ſex, are nat ſeen. ; 


ERADYCATIVE Care fin Medicine) | 


is ſuch an one as takes away the cauſe 
or rqots out à diſtemper; in oppoſition 
to Palliative Cure, which relieves for a 
time:; but not reaching the cauſe of the 
diſorder, does not prevent its return, 


ERA “TO {is repreſented in Parnring, | 


Gc.]̃ as a young virgin, of gay humour, 
crowned with myrtle and roſes, holding 
a harp in her right hand, and a bow in 
the other, with alittle winged cupid by 
her fide, armed with a bow and arrows. 
| ERA'SED {in Heraldry} 
(0 + ſignifies any thing plucked 
or torn off from that part, 
to which it was fixed by na- 
ture, as a boar's head e- 
1 ras d; fee the eſcutcheon. 
ERE fene, Sax.} before that, rather 


than. 

EREM I TA [of %-, Gr. a wilder · 
neſs] an hermit, a dweller in the wil“ 
der neſs. I. ; „ 
EREMIT'ICALNESS, the leading the 
life of an hermit. | 

EREPT' [ereprus, L.] ſnatched away. 


ER'GOT (with Horſemen] a ſtub like | 


a piece of ſoft horn, about the ſize of a 
cheſnut, placed behind and below the 
paſtern joint of a horſe, and is common: 
ly hid under the tuft of the fetlock. See 


ERIDA'NUS { Afr.] a ſouthern con- 
ſtellation conſiſting of 28 ſtars. This 
ariſes from Oriou's left foot. It is called 
Erid anus from Aratus by Erataſt henes, 
but he has produced no reaſons why. 
Others, and with greater probability, 
take it to be the Nie, which only flows 
from the South. It is illuſtrated with 
many ſtars; there is under it a ſtar cal- 


led Canopus, Which reaches pretty near 


to Argus's coach- pole, and indeed no 
ſtar is lower than this, for which rea- 
3 So WI. ne | RS 
'RMENSEWL men „ Sax. 

an idol of the Germans, N me. Bri. 
tons, accounted à favourer of the poor; 
he was repreſented as a great. man, 
among heaps of flowers; n his head 
he ſupported a cock, upon his breaft a 
bear, and in his right hand he held a 
banner diſplay d. | | 

ER'MINE | probably fo called of Ar- 
menia, as having been brought from 
thence} a very rich furr of a weeſel or 
field-mouſe, worn er or per- 
ſons of quality. This animal is milk 
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white, and ſo far from being ſpotted a9 
it is repreſented in Heraldry, that it is 
Wien of it, that it will rather be 
Kill'd. or taken, than ſally its whiteneſs, 
nor is there any animal whoſe ſkin 
naturally anſwers to that repreſented 
in Heraldry, And Furriert to add to the 
beauty of thoſe of their furrs uſed in 
ung garments to ſew bits of the black 
tails. of theſe animals on the white ſking 
to add to their beauty. | 
ERMINE' (in Heraldry) is © 
white turs with black ſpots, | 
or, as the heralds term it, : 
argem and ſable, which is 
made by ſewing birs of the | 
black tails of theſe creatures upon the 
white ſkins to add to the beauty. Er- 
mine is uſed for the lining the garments 
of . er perſons. 85 
.. ERMINE'E in Heraldry) 
as à croſs-ermine is a crofs 
| compoſed of 4 ermine ſports 
placed in the form of a croſs. 
See the eſcutcheon. 
. ER'MINES {in Heraldry| 
or rather Contre-Ermine, the 
counter or reverſe of er- 
mine, which is black pow- 
dered with white, as in the N 
eſcutcheon. . 5 

ERMINITES [with Heraldi] little 
ermines, or rather a white field pow- _ 
der'd with black, every ſpot having a 

little red oar on it. But others ſay, it 
el a yellow field powdered with 

ACK: © | 
'* ERN [of Syn, Saz. a ſolitary place} 
places names which end in era ſignify a 
melancholy ſituation, 

ERNES [of ernde, Text. harveft, or 
ernden, to cut or mow corg} the looſe 
tcatrer'd ears of corn that are lefronthe 

ground after the binding or cocking it. 
To ERO'DE ferodere, L.] to gnaw of 
or eat out or about. 

ERODEN TIA (with Surgeons] medi- 
cines that by their ſharp particles gnaw 
and prey u dene K.. 7 

EROS and ANTEROS {among the 
Romans) two Cup:ds being an emblem 
of mutual love, they being repreſented 
ſtriving one with another, which ſhould 
have rhe branch of a_palm-tree that 
was between them; thereby intima 
ting that contention ſhould be between 
friends to deſerve the palm or hogour 

of excelling in love and friendfhip. 

|  ERO'TEMA 2  [witht Rhetoriczans)] a 
ERQTESIS 5 4c when by aſking 

queſtions, the matrer is 8 AS 


were you not there? did you. not ſap 
c 
Mm 
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EROTEMAT'ICE f{erotematicus, L.] 
demanding, queſtioning. n 

EROTICK [of "Exes, Gr. Cupid] a 
term applied ro any thing that has re- 
1ation to love. „ W OG 5. 
ER RABLE {zrrabilis, L.] that may 


err. 1 
ER RANTNESS [of 
dering faculty. 
ERRATICALNESS 
wandring faculty. 
ERRAT 

out of the way. I. 


*the brain and head, by bringing down 
the ſuperfiuous pituit or phegm lying 
about the Meninees of the qu, 4 
ERRO'NEOQUSNESS {of erroneut, L.] 
error or fulneſs of error. 3 
ERROR (error, L. miſtake of the 
- ERROUR'F mind in giving aſſent to 
A N e that is not true; overſight, 


7 


* ERROUR {in Zaw] a fault in plead- 
ing or in the proceſs; whence the writ 
brought for remedy of this overſight, is 
called a Writ of Errour. | 
| ERUBES'CENCE |erabeſcentia, L.] a 
bluſhing for ſhame; an uneafineſs ef 
mind by. which it is hinder'd from do- 
ing ill or fear of loſs of reputation. 
ERUBES'CENT 


ing red, bluſhing. 8 | | 
ERVUDITE LY (erudite, L.] learnedly. 
ERU'GI NEOUS 2 { erugimoſus, L.] 
RU GINOUS' & partaking of or 


like to the ruſt of braſs or copper. 
. ERUGA'TION, 'a taking away of 
wrinkles. L. | 3 
To ERUN'CATE (eruncatum, L.] to 
pull up weeds. Ll 
ERUPT” [eruptus, L.] broken 
| FRUPT'ED © oe bart out; |. :: 55 
_ ERYN'GIUM Li, Gr.] the herb 
Eringo, Seaholm or Sea-holly, L. | 
ERIN NES, were called iponmucs> 
7. e. the ſearchers into thoſe men who 
have committed the moſt heinous of- 
fences- Their names are Megera, Ti- 
ſipbone, and Alecto. Megera is ſo cal- 
led, as tho“ yer zipoyrsc, i. e. having in 
-hatred, .rmypire, i. e. avenging Or 74- 
pepepetve, 4. e. puniſhment of men be- 
cauſe of murders; and this A, 
without delay and inceſſantly. Theſe 
p are altogether venerable , 
for a notable benevolence to human 
kind, in cauſing a mutual good-will be- 
tween man and man. But they are 
Horrible in their aſpect, and chaſtiſe 
the impious with fcourges and flamin 


- *rorches ; their hair is wreathed wit 


errans, L.] way- 
[of erraticus, .] 
ION, a ſtraying, a wandring | 


| 


ER RHINA, medicines that purge | 


Lerubeſcens, L.] wax-| 


an eſcar or cruſt. 
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to murderers, who ſuſſer the puniſh- 
ments due to their impious crimes; 
they are ſtor ied to have their reſidence 
in 8 hell, becauſe the cauſes 
| of thoſe evils that invade men are in 
obſcurity; nor can the wicked provide 
againſt; them, ſo as to guard againft 
them, or hindertheir falling into thoſe 
dangers. | Phurnutins,, 1A 
ERYSIP'ELAS {Epuoininar, of rd ib 
«Io t To Rar, becauſe it draws the 
neighbouring 2 to itſelf; or as o- 
thers, of ip S pd, of YpuIp red and 
, black, from the variety of colours] 
a ſwelling of a bright yellow colour, 
inclining to red, uſually attended with 
| a pricking pain, but not beating, and a 
ſymptomatical fever. 
ERISIFELATO DES CRU e 
Gr.] a ſwelling like the % but 
the ſkin being of a dark colour. I. 
ESCALOF Shells [with Heralds] are 


frequent in coat- armour, and ſome are 


of opinion that ſhells are a proper 
bearing for thoſe who have made long 
voyages at ſea, or have born conſidera. 


| ble commands there, and obtained vic- 


tory over enemies. | 
ESCAM BIC {with Merchants) a li- 
cence granted for the making over a bill 


of exchange to a perſon beyond ſea. Ital. 
ESCAR [ioxapt, Or io yepa, Gr. 
_ ESCHAR'y a cruſt, eſchara, L.] a 


cruft, ſhell or ſcab brought over an ul- 
cer, or raiſed with a ſearing iron. 
ESCHAROT'ICKS jof i xapiw to ſkin 
or cruſt over] plaſters, ſearing-irons, 
actual fire, Sc. which bring a ſore to 


ESCARTELE {in Heraldry] quarter- 


ed. i | 
ESCHEA T,, the place or circuit with- 
in which either the king or other lord 
has eſcheats of his tenants. 
ESCHE'VIN 2 l in France and Holland] 
ECHEVIM 8 a magiſtrate in a city 
to take care of theit common concerns, 
the good order, decoration and conve- 
of ih oGrtpoinge is, > 
ESCHYNOM'ENOUS Plant {of aioy 


vor Gr. Iam aſhamed] ſenſitive plants, 
ſuch as ſhrink. in and contract their 
leaves upon touching them. | | 
ESCHRAKITES (of the Arabick p 
ſcharak in the ath conjugation  ÞWX 
Aſcharak, to ſhine or glitter like the ſun, 
d. illuminated] a fort of Mahome tan 
Praronifts, who place their ſummum bo- 
num or chiefeft good and happineſs in 
the contemplation of the Divine Maje- 
fy ; deſpiſing the groſs imaginations of 
the Alcoran concerning Far adiſe. They 


as 


Erpents, that they may ſtrike terror 
3 VV 
34 88 6 


SAN 


e careful in ſhunning vice, - 
E | ry 


that has been ſhattered with the ſtroke 
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ſerve an equal and eaſy temper, love 
muſick, and divert themſelves with com · 
ſing Hymns or ſpiritual ſongs. 
EsSCLAIRCISMENT (ofeſelaireir, F.] 
the clearing a thing, the rendring it 
more evident or clear. . 
ESCLAT TE! (in Heraldry] ſigniſies a 
thing forcibly, blown away, there 
fore a bend or other partition eſclatte, 
repreſents it torn or broken like a piece 


n 
2 


» 


of a ruinated wall, irregular or not le- 


velled; or elſe it may repreſent a ſhield 


of a battle-ax or ſome weapon of a like 
ſort, but not cut with a ſword. F. 

ESCLOPPE/ {in Heraldry] ſignifies a 
ſort of indenture or cut made upon a, 
bend, ſo that the colours counterchange, 
by running one into another, in only 
one point of each. F. l 

ESCORT“, a- convoy or company of 
armed men attending ſome perſon or 
thing in a journey or voyage to defend 
or ſeoure:it from inſults 7. 

To ESO RT, to convoy, Sc. 
ESCOUA DE C HMilit. term} thethird 
part of a foot- company, ſo divided for 


the more convenient mounting of 


guards, Sc. F. | : 
ESCRITOFR. See Scrutoire. : 
ESCROL/ {with #Zeralds} a long ſlip 
as it were of parchment or paper, on 
which there 1s generally a motto. | 
ESCU', a French crown of 60 ſos or 
livre th; co) v8 wg OG ED 
ES'CULENT [eſculentus, L.] that may 
be eaten. e ; 
The , ESCURIAL in Spain, about 7 
miles north from Madrid, call d alſo 
the monaſtery of St. Lawrence, is a 
moſt ſumptuous-edifice built by K. Phi- 
lip II, the front of which towards the 
weſt is adorn'd with 3 ftately gates, the 
middlemoſt of which leads into a moſt 
magnificent temple; the gate on the 
right hand leads into divers offices ap- 
pertaining to the monaſtery; that on 
the left into ſchools and out-houſes. 
At the 4 corners are 4 turrets, and 
towards the north is a royal palace. It 
contains in all 37 courts and cloiſters, 
11000, windows, 800 pillars; and hath a 
library containing 18000 books. 
The revenues of this monaſtery a- 
mount to 30000 Crowns per annum, and 
it is grown into an adage, that it is 
worth a journey into Spain to ſee that 
alone and return. ee OS 
— ESCUTCH EON (of ſcu- 
tum, L. a ſhield, eſcu, F.] 
and we. from them taking 
away the E and putting to 
an Ens liſb termination can, 


1 


| Cs the middle chief, S the 
| finifter chief point, H is 
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derive their ſcurum from the Orect . 
rr leather becauſe their ſnields com 
monly were covered with leather; So 


— 


ſhield, Which tho they were anciently 
of ſeveral forms, 3 thoſe in 
coat armour are generally repreſented 
ſquare, only es roar off at Kang vo 
inche figurs,' t 4 

- ESCU/TCHEON, heralds- 
give names to ſeveral points 
or places; thus the point D | 
they call the dexter chief, 


called the Honour point, F the Feſs 
A the dexter Baſe, and O the middle, 


cheon-. 1 r 46-4 
_  ESCUTCHEON of Prerence, ſuch an 
one on which a man carries the coat of 
his wife being an heireſs, and having 
Mugby her. 5 on eng £ 
 ESPE'CIAL |[ſpecialis, L. ſpecial, F. 
chief, ſingular, particular. * 
"ESPECIALLY [| ſpecialement, P. ſpect- 
aliter, L.] in an eſpecial manner. 

ESPLANA'DE [in Fortiſication] a pars 
ſerving the counterſcarp or covered 
way for a parapet; being a declivityor 
ſlope of earth commencing from the 
top of the counterſcarp, and loſing zrſelF 
inſenſibly in the level of the campaign. 
It is now chiefly taken for the void ſpace 
between the glacis of a citadel and the 
firft houſe in a town. 


armiger, L. 4. d. an armour- bearer} ſo 
that the title eſquire imports a perſon 
who carried the arms of ſome great 
man. Some now' reckon fix ſorts of ei-: 
quires. * 

1. The eldeſt ſons of viſcounts and 
lords. : e 

2. The younger ſons of all noblemen. 
3. The eſquires of the king's body. 


4. The eldeft ſons of knights. 5. Thoſe” 


to whom the king himſelf gives arms; 


(which anciently was done by putting a 


collar of Ss about their neck, anda pair 
of white ſpurs on their heels) 6*Thoſe 


who bear any publick office in the king 
— 5 as high-ſheriff, juſtices of the peace 
C Pe 5 5 Oy « ; RS 


Serjeants at law, counſellers at law, 
mayors of towns, batchelors of divinity, 
law, phy ſick, are reputed eſquires. Tho- 
none of them are really ſo. 25 
ESOUIS SE (of Sch:zzo, Ital. a ſplathy- 

and ſo an eſquiſſe of a painting only og 


and the letters ch by Epen- 


that eſcutcheon ſignifies as much as: 


point, N is called the Nombril point, 
and P the Baſe point. See the eſrut- 


ESQUIRE [eſcuyer, F. eſcudero, Span. | | 


and makes eſquires by giving them arms 
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nifies s ſplaſtres or dabs of colours in pain 
ting! NG in painting wr e 
| the firſt ſketch or draught of a picture: 

a: of firſt thought of a deſign drawn haſ- 
np ily with a crayon, er in colours on pa- 
| per. canvaſs or the like, in order to be 


iniſhed and painted or engraven after- 


Wards. ; . ; 28 

_ ESSAY 7 lin Coinage, &c.] is a 
 ASSAY' Þ proof or trial made by 
SAT the teft of the fineneſs or 

purity of the gold or ſilver to be uſed in 


= money. a ; ' 
. * E'SSE (in Schoo! Philoſophy) is uſed in 
the ſame ſenſe with effence, principally 
for that which is really and actually ex- 


asc of a circle {with Geometri- 
_ cians} the eſſence of a circle is, that the 
radii or ſemidiameters of it be all equal; 
the eſſence of a ſquare is, that it have 4 
right angles, and as many equal right 
SENCE Un Meraphyſicks) 6gnifies 

CE [in Metaphyſi ifi 
the ſame as being. Some diſtinguiſh be- 
teen them, in that being has the ſame 
reſpect to eſſence, that the concrete has to 
zes abſtraF. But as it is taken by Meta- 
icrans in its moſt abſtracted nature, 

- & muſt be the ſame. as being, 
ESSENES among the Jews] a ſtrict 
fet, who lived abſtemiouſly-and drank 
nothing but water, deniedtheraſeÞ-es of 


all pleaſures, and among the reſt thoſe F. 


ot marriage, they wore white garments, 
3 profeſſed a community of goods, allow · 
dd nor oaths, ſhewed a particular reve- 
renceto their elders, and ſacrificed only. 
inanimate things; and were above. all 
other Few: ſo ftri in the obſervation 
of the ſabbath, that they prepared their 
food on the preceeding eve, and would 
not on the ſabbath remove any thing 
out of its place, nor neither eaſe or ſup: 

ply nature unleſs very much. preſſed. 
Another ſort of them did allow of 
marriage for the ſake of procreation; 
but not till they had ſtayed 3 years to 
try Whether or not the woman was 
healthy and fit to bear children; but ne- 
ver lay with their wives after concep- 
tion, to make it appear that it was more 
from a deſire to benefit the common 
wealth than to ſatisfy luſt. They were 
diſtinguiſhed into Prafticks and Theo- 
ric kt. The Prafticks lived in cities and 
the Thcoricks in ſolitary places; the 
yo employing themſelves in han- 
y-crafts and the latter, in meditation. 

' ESSEN'TIA, eſſence. L. : 
ESSENTIA Quinta [with Chyma/ts} 
quinteſſence, i. . the 5th eſſence, a 
medicine made of the moſt powerfully 
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thing, or that has ſuch a congection with 
the nature and reaſon of à thing, that 
it is tound or ſuppoſed where-ever the 
ing it ſel f is. e 
_ ESSENTIAL Property [of every right 
lined triangle] is to have the ſum of its 
3 angles * to a right angles. 
ESSEN TIALLI {effentialzter; L. eſſen- 
tiellement, E.] in au eſſential manner. 
ESSE'NT FALNESS [effentia, L. eſſence, 
F.] eſſential quality, 3 
 - ESSEN'TIAL ON: (with Chymits]are 
ſuch as are really in a plant, and drawn 
from it by diſtillation in an alembick in 
water; in contradiſtinction to thoſe 
made by Inſolat ion. ; 
| ESSEN'TIATED, compoſed or made 


 elfences, as effentzared ſpirits. j 
; ESSOIN de malo ville [in Lau] is 
when the defendant is in court the firft 
day ; but going away without pleading 
falls tick, and ſends two Effoiners, who 
- proteſt that he is detained by ſickneſs in 
ſuch a Village, that he cannot come, I. 
ESSORANT {in Heraldry} a term 
uſed of a bird, ſtanding on the ground 
with the wings expanded, as. though it 


had been wet, and were drying itſelf. 
ESTATE Conditional {in Law) is one 


— 


that has a conditional annexed to it; ab 


though it be not ſpecified in writing. 
ESTEEM ü (in Echicks} ſimply ſo cal- 
led, is the bare good opinion of good 
men, which flows from the obſervance 
of the law of nature and our duty; and 
the. Moralifis ay, that we ought as far 
as in us lies to endeavour to procureand 
1 becauſe the want of it may 
ay open an occaſion to athouſand miſ- 
chiefs and inconveniences. 


ES TETE I in Heraldry) is uſed by the | 


French ta fignify a beaft, whoſe head has 
been as it were torn of by force, and 
conſequently, the neck left rough and 
rugged, in contradiftinftion to diffart 
and decapure; where the neck is left 
ſmooth, as if the head had been cut off: 


ES'TIMABLENESS |of eftimabilir, L, 


eſtimable, F.] warthineſs of value. 
 ESTIMA'TION of the Fudement{with 


thoſe excellencies that are in the divine 
nature, whereby God is accounted the 
ſupreme being in Genere Boni; from 
vrhom all created : goodneſs is derived, 


and in conformity to whom it is to be 


Kerr  E'STIVAL 


up of eſſentials; or made or brought into 


Diuinet] conſiſts of a due valuation of 
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 ESTIVAL reid (with Affydro- f goods; a ftaplerown, BO 
mc#7) the ſummer- welt or north-weſt; | ETAPE {Miliravy Affairs] an allew- 
char point of the horizon, where the | ance of 3 or forage for ſoldiers, 
ſun ſets; when he is in the tropick of | during the time of their march thro'a 
Cancer and the days are longeſt; | country, to or from winter quarters. F. 
ESTIVAL orien (with Aftrofomersr) | ETAPPER, one who contracts witha 
the ſuramer-eaft' or north-eaſt ; that | country or territory for furniſhing of 
point of the horizon where the ſan riſes | troops with proviſions and forage in 
when it in in the tropick of cancer. their march thro'a country. „ 
ESTIVAL Solſtice (with Afronomers !] ETER'NALISTS, ſuch as believe the 
the ſummer folRtics, when the ſun en- | eternity of the world. | * 
tring the tropick of Canter on the-ttth | ETER NALNESS [of | erernirs, F. 
of June, and makes the longeſt day and ] ternitar, L. Ithe being eternal. EL 
the ſhorteſt night, I ETERNITITI [ Hieraglyphically] was 
ESTOILLE E {in as a Croſs | by the ancients repreſented by a cedar= 
. FEfvillee- ſignifies a ftar with only 4 long | tree. Eternity as a goddeſs was painted 
rays inform of a croſs, and ſo broad in | or carved like a fait lady, having 3 heads, 
the centre; and ending in ſharp points. | ſignifying time paſt, preſent atid*to come; 
ESTRAC' {with Horſemen} a hotſe | in her lefthand a circle fignifying that 
that islight=bodied, lank-bellied, thin- | ſhe hath neicher beginning nor end, and 
fanked; and-narrow=chefted. - potntifng with her fore-finger of her 
ESTRA'DE, a publick higk-way or | right-hand to heaven. r A, 
road: Fs i ho 10 eld: 46 'THELING ob or eee 2 
Batteur d' EST RADE — — title peculiar to the prince or next hei 
ſcouts of horſe ſent out to get intelli- tothe crown among the Engliſh Saxons. 
gence of the diſpofitions of the enemy] EFHE'REAL {with Chymi/ty) a very 
and what is m to fall out in the way. | fine rectified oil. oy 1 
Batre 4. ESTRADE, to go out upon | ETHE'REALNESS [of #therens, L] 
ſuch an expedition. F. ee eee of an ethereal quality. 3 BSIY 
ES TRADE, the one half of an alcove | EFHNO'PHRONES [of 395 G heathen 
or bed chamber, raiſed with a floor, | and ggyy, Gr. thought, ſentiment] a | 
and richly furniſhed and adorned for | of hereticks of the ad century, who pro- 
reception of perſons of diſtinction. | feſs'd chriſtianity, but joined thereto 
ESTRAN'GEL, the Eftrangelus cha- | all the ſuperſtitions and follies of pꝛiga- 
rater, a particular ſpecies or form of | nifm, as judiciary aftrology, ſortileges, 
Hriack letter, ſerving as capitals. _ {auguries, SG er. FO FS. 
ESTRANGE'MENT, a drawingaway | ETHOLO'GICAL (of jSwyia, Gr.] 
the aſfſections, (5c. ; pertaining to diſtourſes and treatiſes o 
ESTRAPA'DE {in Hor ſemanſhip]is the | Erhreks or Morality = | 55 
defence of à horſe that will not obey; | ETHOL'OGIST ſesbelegur, L. 388. 
who, to rid himſelf of his rider, riſes | 5, Gr. j a mimick, one who expreſſes 
mightily before, and while his fore-hand | other people's manners by voice or 
is yet in the air, furiouſſy yerks ont his | geſture; | ; 
hind-legs, ſtriking higher than his head |  ETOILE {in Fortification] a ſmall 
was before, and during the counter- | ſort of work of 4, 5, or 6, or more 
time rather goes back than forward. F. | points, a ſtar redoubt. „ 
E'STREG-BOARDS, boards either of ETYMOLOGICALLY fof tryuay- 
deal, fir, Sc. brought out of the eaſt- | 2 =, Gr.] by way of Oy: BE 
ern countries. Eee EVAC'UANTS ( in Phyfick j medi- 
ESTRE'PAMENT { 0/4 Lato] an im- cines proper tp expel or carry off any 
poveriſhing or making of lands barren | ill, peccant or redundant humours in 
by continual ploughing and ſowing with- | the animal body, by the proper way of 
out due manuring, reſt and other huſ- | emunctorics. | „ 
bandry. . % EVAGA'TION, a roving or wan. 
ESTRE/PAMENT 7 a writ to for- | dering out. 1. 55 
ESTREPEMENT F bid the making | EVANESCENT (cvaneſcent, L.] va. 
ſuch waſte, during a law ſuit between | niſhing or periſhing. „ 
two parties. Ee I EVANGELIC [ evangelicur, L. 
To ESTREPE {eftropier, F.] to make EVANGEL'ICE 5 ive „c, Gr. 1 
ſpoil in lands and woods. | ap A pertaining to the goſpel. 
ESUARIENT { eſuricns, L.] hungering | EVANGELFICA {among the Ancients) ! 
Fg hungry. | Rl proceſſions and prayers made for glad 


61 APE\, of ublick ſtore houſe for | ridings received. 4 | 
1 ee BVAN- 
7 


 EVANGEL'IGALNESS. [of divert) 
nde, Gr.] the having evangelical 1 12 
EFEVAN ID Colour ich Philoſophers] 
Much. colours as are not of a very long 
continuance, as thoſe of clouds before 
and after ſun ſet, the rainbow, &c. 
which are called emphatical and fanca- 
5 So colours. 

# Yah AN'IDNESS (of. evanidus, L.] 4. 


quality. 
8 TVENESS Lof evaſrous „ L. ]) 


eva ualit y. 
GETS, 


\ bo. diftributes. the. philoſophers among | 
the Briuons-and Gauli into 3 ſets, Bards, 
| Evates and Druids, The Bards he takes | 
to be poets and muſicians, the Evates 


riefts and naturaliſts, the Druids mo- 


zalifts as well as naturaliſts. 
EU'CHARIST, a ſacrament inſtituted 

by our Saviour at his laſt ſupper. The 

- conſecration of the bread and wine is 


done by the biſhops and prieſts," who | 


only according to the. preſent Church 
(cipline- have authority. In the pri- 
mitive times the deacons uſed to diſtri - 


bute this ſacrament to the congrega 


tion; and the Catechumens and Peni- 
tents were not eee at the conſe. 
cration of it. Fort 

The Communion was » receiv'd in 
both inds, both in the Latin and Greek 
church till the 12th century; about 
which time the Roman church refas'd 
the cup to the Laity ; but the Greek | 
church continued the ancient cuſtom. 


In ancient times both eaftern and | 


% Bot churches conſecrated leavened 


bread; but the Rawans now uſe unlea- | 


vened bread; and the Greeks ſtill uſe 
leavenęd. 

EU 'CHITES (Avent 95 ae Gr. 
prayer] an ancient ſect of hereticks, 
thus denominated on account of their 
praying without ceaſing; imaginin ou 

prayeralone was ſufficient to fave t 
-, EUCHOL'OGY (ie. of tus — 


NN, Gr. to diſcourſe} a treatiſe or diſ- 


courſe of prayer. 

EUD MON. ee Gr. Ja good 

genius or ſpirit. 

Se EUDE\ ON [with Afrrologers] the 
fourth houſe of a figure. of the heavens, 
ſo called on account of its good and pro. 
ſperous ſignifications, as attainment of 
hopes, ſtore of friends, Sc. 

EUDE MONT leudemonia, 1 of 0 
Jaca, Gr.) happineſs. 

EVE-and IRE VE {in the practice of 
Scat land] ſervants whoſe predeceſſors 
have been ſervants te any wee and 
his predeceſiors, _ 
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| ES, : branch or (diviſion of 
Hur old philoſophers the Druids.” Str 


_EVE-CHIER, Ang a chier worm. 
-EVEC'TION of the Moon {with 4/tro. 
nomert], is an equality in her motion, 
by which, at or near her quarters, ſhe 
is not in that line which paſſes through 
the center of the earth to the ſun, as 
ſhe is at her neee oppoſitidn, 
N epene Te, Sax. 
f ene plain 

| neſs, — >, Se,. 1 

EVEN'TILATED [\eventilatur, L.) 
winnowed ; alſo thoroughly examined 
or ſifted. 
| EVEN' TUALLY , caſually, by chance, 

_EVER'GETES Ele frac” of id well, 
and %%, Er. work] a benefaftor; a 
title given to ſeveral princes or kings of 
_ and Egypt, who ſucceeded Alexan- 

er 
_EVERLAS'TR TING cof Epne and ley- 
, Sax.}]. enduring for ever. 


ture. 
— lin — che ſame 
figure, as Epanxodor, L 
To:EVERT' [evertere, 1.5 to turn 
| upſide down, to overthrow, Sc. 
EVESTIGATED [ eveſtigarue, L.] 
ſearched out by the footſteps. 
EVESTIGA” TION ,- a ſecking for, 
ſearching after, — finding out. 
EUEXVA Lister, Gr.] a 80 
habit of body De 
EUGE'OS 8 45 of + £0 7 and pala, 
EUER UM the earth } the 
| womb, ſo — by way of luton to 
fruitful ground. L. 
To EVICIT“ levinbere, ie L.] to 
convince by force of argument, Sc. 
EV'IDENCE evident ia, L.] clearneſs, 
perſpicuity, plainneſs, demonſtration; 
a quality of things whereby they be- 
come viſible or apparent to the eyes, 
either of the body or the mind. Evi 
dence is the eſſential and infallible cha- 
racer or criterion of truth, and is that 
in effect which with us conftitutes the 
truth, - 
Formal EVIDENCE, is the act of the 


* 


ſtinct. 
Objective EVIDENCE, conſiſts i in the 
clearneſs and perſpicuity of the object ; 
or it is the object itſelf ſo conſtituted, 
as that it may be clearly and inal 
known. 

Phyſical EVIDENCE, is ſo far as na- 
tural ſenſe and rea ſon, pointing out 
any thing, convinces one thereof. 

Metaphyſical EVIDENCE, is when we 
enter ſo fully and clearly into the eſ- 
ſence of any thing, that ne be 


a clearer, Moral 


EVERLAS'TINGN 88, durable na- 


ſound N 


intellect as conſidered as clear and di- 


1— 
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More! EVIDENCE, a thing is ſaid to 


be morally evident, ſo far as we have a 
diſtinct notion and knowledge thereof 
by ynexceptional witneſſes, 

EVIDENTNESS Levidentra, L. and 
net plainneſs to be ſeen. | 

To EVIGILATE l(evigiſatum, L.] to 
watch diligently, to ſtudy hard. 

Natural E VII. is the want of ſome- 
ching to the bene eſſe, or perfection of a 
thing, or to its anſwering all its pur- 
poſes, ſuch are the defects of the body, 
blindneſs, lameneſs, Sc. hunger, diſ- 
eaſes, Se. 3 : 

Moral EVIL, a deviation from right 
reaſon, and conſequently from the will 
and intendment of God the legiſlator, 
who gave the rule. : 

E'VILNESS [Epelnepre, Sax.} evil 
nature or quality. 

EVURATED {(eviratus, L.] gelded. 

EVIRA”'TION, a gelding, unman- 
ning; alſo a making effeminate, . 

To EVIR'TUATE {of ec neg. and vir- 
tur, L.] to take away or deprive of the 
virtue. 7 

EVITABLENESS [of evirabilis, L.) 
poilivleneſs of being avoided. . Wy 

EU'LOGIES lin the Greek Church] 

little bits of bread canſecrated, i. e. the 

euchariſt ſent to perſons Who were not 
preſent at the communion. 

EUMENIDES [*Evpiridss, Gr. ] the 
daughters of Acheron and Nox (as the 


poets feign) Tifiphone, Megera and A- | 


ſecto, the furies of hell, who were; by 
the ancient heathens, accounted the 
execurioners of the. vengeance of the 
gods on wicked men. They are deſcri- 
bed with ſnakes inftead of hair, and 
eyes ſparkling like lightening ; a filthy 
troth iſſuing out of their mouth as a 
ſign of their outrageous nature. They 
carried iron chains and whips in one 
hand, and flaniing torches in the other, 
which gave a diſmal light, but ſuch as 
could diſcover crimes, and kindle a 
flame in the breaſt of the guilty, nor 


to be extinguiſhed ; their feet were | 


of braſs, becauſe their motions are 
* ſometimes flow, but ſure and ſteddy. 
They are ſaid to be attendants in the 
porch of Pluto's palace, Who appointed 
them to be puniſhers of ſuch as took 
falſe oaths, or oppreſs d the poor; they 
alſo attended at Jupiter's throne, and 
therefore they had wings to ſupport 
their ſwift paſſage through the air, 
when they ſtruck terror, and carried 
ſuch puniſhments and calamitics as the 
gods commanded to be inflicted upon 
mortals, Whether they were famine, 
Wars or psſtilenses. cha Re 


—— — 


They are ſaid to delight in the gloo- 
mineſs of the night; and to have theit 
dwelling in a dark cavern near the ri- 
ver Styx, and were always hoveri 
about perſons who had ill defigns, an 
made uſe of wicked counfels and indi- 
rett practices. | | 
They were worſhipped in divers plas 
ces, had a temple at Athens, and their 
prieſts were the judges that fat at Areo- 
Pagus, Their facrifices were perform- 
ed in the night and amidſt a profoun 
ſilence, and a black ewe lamb was offer - 
ed to them. | 

Some Mythologi/is are of opinion, 
that Tr/iphone punithed the fins that pro- 
ceeded from Baered and Anger; Megara 
thoſe from Envy, and Alecto ſuch as ac= 
company the inſatiable purſuit of Ri- 
eher and Pleaſure. 8 

They are called Zumenides, becauſe 
they will be appeaſed by thoſe that arg 
ſupplicants to them: Furies from that 
madneſs that attends guilty perſons up- 
on the conſciouſneſs of their villanies; 
and Erinnyes from the indignation _ 
commotions they raiſe in the mind by 
their ſeverity. _ To.” "0 | 

EUNO'MIANS, a ſect of hereticks in 
the 4th century, who held that faith 
alone was acceptable without good 
works. . _ 0 0 

EU/NOMY Ceunomia, L. iwnwic, Gr. 1 
x conſtitution or ordination 9 

* | 
EUNOMIOEU TY'CHIANS {of #n- 
Alia, Gr. and Eutychus] a ſect of here 


a 


ticks ſaid to be the ſame with the Eu- 
chiant. Oy 

EVOCA'TION { with Grammarians J 
a figure of conſtruction, a reducing ot 
the third perſon to the firſt or fecond, 
as Ego tug delicie iſtut ventam. | 


EVGDES wih Phyficiaus] is 
EVOSMIA 5 when the or dure or ex- 


crements have a ſweet ſmelIl. 
EVOLAT'ICK {evolairenr, L.] flying 
abroad... 244 
EVOLA'TION, a flying abroad. £. 
EVOL'VENT {with Geometricians) & 


' curve reſulting from the evolution of a 


curve, in contradiſtinction to the Evo 


lute. Cas 
EVOLU'TE, the firſt curve ſuppoſed. 
to be opened or evolved, which in 
opening defcribes other curves. 
EVOLU'TION |{Geomerry] the un- 
folding or opening of a curve, and mak - 
ing it form an evglure. 
EUPEP'TICKS | of ia, Gr.] me- 
dicines, or other things that promote 
concaction. | „ 5 


He, „ 


A yp * 


EU ET. ALUS Licssr N, Gr. J a 
precious ſtone of four colours, viz. fle- 
ry, blue, verm 


9 


kind of laurel. 


* 


ing a graceful! found. 


by king Fuba, and fo called after Eu- 
phorbus his phyſician,  L. 


*EURIPIDES, a famous tragick poet, 


a native of Cu,, he flouriſh'd in the 


| rug of Arebhelauf king of Macedon who 
a 


him in great honour ; he after- 


wards left Athens becauſe they preferrd 


the comick poets before him. He wrote 


2 tragedies but was victor at f 5. 
"I eft. 


There are now but 19 of them 


ilion and green; alfo a 


_ | made where Demon's us'd to ap 
— EUPHON'ICAL {oft,garia, Gr. ] hav- | 


7 F A 


NO PR Mt rr ae” - 
7 | 
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Eu SER ES {of tvorCla, Gr. ] religions, 
,godly; alſo a ſtone on which, in the 
temple of Hercules at Tyre, a ſeat was 


ar. 
_EUSEMPYA. [with Phyſicians] a criſis 


or judgment of a diſeaſe excellently 
EU HOR'BLUM [Hp5Croy, Gr.] the | 
Mbian Fernla, a tree or ſhrub firſt found | 


well made. | 

EUSTA”THIANS [fo called from Ex. 
ftathins their author} a te of hereticks 
in the TV century, adherents to the no. 
tions of Euſffathius, who excluded mar- 
ried people from ſalvation, whereupon 
many. married women ' forſook their 
own huſbands; he prohibited his fol- 
lowers from praying in their houſes, 
and oblig'd them to quit all they had 
as incompatible with the hopes of hea- 
ven. Il 


EU'STYLOS. [with Archite&s] a 
building, where the intercolumniati- 
ons, or ſpaces between each pillar, are 
Juſt 2 diamerers and a quarter of tho 
pillar, except thoſe in the middle of 


Some call'd him the woman harer; he 
was torn to pieces by dogs and his 
bones were buried by the command of 
Archelanr at Pella. - Bb 
EURIPUS (of ef eaſily, and fin: bat, 


Gr." to be precipitated) the word ori- 
_ vinally'is the name of a certain ftreight | 


in the fea between Bœotia and the Ne- 


| any eker the currents are fo” 


rong, that, the ſea is ſaid to ebb and 
flow 7 times in a day; but it is now by 


'Trozraphers uſed for any ſtreight 


— the water is in great motion and 
agitation 1 . 
| EUROPA RC Gr. 7. e. having 
broad eyes; or of the Chalee & 


the face before and behind, which are 
3 diameters diſtant one from the other. 

EUTERPE . of t well, and Tiprey, 
Gr. to delight, becauſe ſhe invented the 
pipe] the inventreſs of the mathema- 
ticks and playing on the pipe. The 
ancients painted or carved Euterpe 


\ crowned with a garland of flowers, 


holding in each hand fundry wind- in- 
FruUments. tz. 
. EU'THYMY {enuthynz?, L. of tySvuis, 


OR, 7. e. fair face; or of 857, ſtgni- 
fying both a bull and a ſhip} the daugh 
ter of Azenoy, king of Phænicia, whom' 
as the poers feign) Jupiter, in the ſhape 
of a bull. raviſh'd and carried over on 

- his back through the ſea to Crete; ſome 
think that the truth of this fiction is, 
that the ſhip wherein ſhe was carried, 
was Taur iſormis, i. e. like a bull; others, 
that the name of the maſter of the ſhip 

- was Tawrrs; and others, that Taurus, or 
5 a bull, was rhe fign of tine ſhip ; others, 
that ſhe was ſtolen away by a company 
of men, who carried the picture of a 

. o 247 7 
- EU'RITHMY {in Painting, Sculpture, 
&c.} a certain majefty, elegance and ea. 
finzfs appearing in the compoſition of 
divers members of a body or painting, 
e from the fine proportion 
1 r N Wits I i 4 | 2 +0 
_ EURITAMY [with Archrrefts] an 
exact proportion between all parts of a 
building, as to length, breadth and 

height of each room in a fabric. 
|; RYYPEAN, of or pertaining to Eu- 


Gr.] quietneſs of mind, tranquillity, 
heart's eaſe. Fe 36 1 
EUTY'/CHIANS: [fo called from Eu- 
tychus a monk of Conſtantinople, who 
contending againſt Neftorius fell into a 
new hereſy, afftirming Chrift to be one 
thing and the word another. He deny'd 
that the fleſh of Chriſt was like ours, 
but affirm'd that his body was celeſtial 
and paſs'd thro” the virgin as thro' a 
channel; rhat there 'were 2 natures in 
Chrift before the hypoftatical union; 
and after it but one, compounded of 
both and thence he concluded that the 
divinity of Jeſus Chrift did both ſuffer 
and dye. nn af th 
He was condemn'd in a fynod at Con- 
ftaminople by Flavianus the biſhop, but 
hereupon appealing to the emperor and 
by the affiftance of Dioſeur ut biſhop of 
Alexandria, he obtained a ſynod, which 
was call'd the aſſembly of Thieves and 
Robbers, wherein his opivions were 
approv'd; but were condemned again 
by the 2d occumenical council held at 
Chalcedon in the year 451.] a (& of he- 
reticks, who held that the or 
word brought his body down with him 
fr om heaven, and deny'd that the ey 
0 


rope. =—— 2 ; * 

EUSEBIANS, a ſet of Arianr, ſo 
called gn account of the favour ſhewn 
them by Euſcbiuis, biſnop of Cæſarca. 
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pulled away from. 


bodies acquire b 


9 Feſms ois 2008 4 conſubtnia with |t 
' EVULGATTION, a publiſhing a- 


br oad. 
rl ED Tevulſur, L.] plucked or 


EW'BRICE lof xp marriage, and 
bnice, Sax. breaking adultery. 
EW'RY, an office in the king's houſe- 


hold, where they take care of the linen 
for the king's own table, lay the cloth, 
and ſerve up water in filver ewers after 
tus, L.] incenſedneſs, the being exaſpe- 
' exaceratur, L. ] | 


dinner. 
EXACERAT EH 


winnowed, cleanſed from chaff. 


EXA'CERBATED ſ[exacerbatur , L.] 


provoked or vexed afreſh. 


EXACERVA”TION, a heaping up 


' together. 


} 4 
XAGING TID, a taking the ker- 
nels out of es and other fruit. 


EXACT 1＋ DE, exactneſs, nicety. F. 
| EXACUA'TION, the making of a 


thing ſhar ointed, 


EX ES A 


8. 

GERA TION lin "Rbetorick) a 
figure whereby the orator enlarges or 
heightens things, making them appear 
more than they really are, whether as 
to goodneſs, badneſs or other qualities: 

EXAGGERATION fin Painting] a 


method of repreſenting things, wherein 


they are charged too much, or marked 
too ſtrong; whether in reſpect of de- 
ſign or red 

e 0 NIA ; ike, or be L. of Fa- 
2 Exaz0 See Hex agon, 

EXA 'T.A'TION lin Fare Philoſo: 
phy] is the act or operation of elevating, 
purifying, ſubtilizing or perfecting any 
natural body, its principles and parts; 
as alſo the Pty or diſpoſition which 
this operation. 

EXAL'TATION of the © Crete. a fefti- 
val of the church held on the 14th day 
of Septembgr, as is generally ſuppos'd, 
in memory of the emperor Heraclius's 
bringing baek the true croſs of our Sa- 
viour on his ſhoulders to mount Calva- 
ry, from which it had been carried a- 
way 14 years by Coſroe, king of Perfia, 
ar his taking Jeruſalem, under the reign | 
of the emperor Phocas. | 

EXALTUEDNESS, a being exalted, 
high or lifted up, height of promotion. 

XA*MPLE [with Khetoricians] is de. 
fined to be an imperfect kind of induc- 
tion or argumentation, whereby it is 
proved, that a thing which has hap- 


pened on ſome other occaſions, ' will 
happen again on the preſent one ; from 2 


ION , 5 bolling or 
pg fury or ra 


8 


ike, or belonging to Se. 


Cans 
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i of the caſes. . 
IMATED { 'exanimarur, I.] 
dia 24 diſhearten'd, wage of life. 
; NTHE'MATA” | Fa., 
Ge. certain wheals, 12 or break 
ings out in the ſkin of the head 4 
thoſe that appear on the body. 
EXANTHEMATALOGTYA” Liang v 
Martaryia, of KcarShuura' and xz „Gr. 
an 1 or treatiſe of eruptive fe- 
vers, the meaſles and ſmall pox. 
EXAS'PERATEDNESS {of exaſpera- 


rated, 

EXAT'URATED E 1.3 | 
fatished, filled with food, Sc. 

EXAUSPICA'TION, an unlucky be- 
ginning of a thing. L. 

e TION, a blinding or mak: 

nd 
XCAL/CEATED [ excalceatus, 2 ] 
having theMoos taken off, bare-foored. 

EXCALFAC'TORY ( excaIfatorius, 

EXCANDE „making very hot. 

XCAND ES'CENCE | excandeſcentia, 
GE ron Burg oy or wrath, violent heat, 
ſtempe 

„EXC ATED [excarnatus, LI bet 
come lean, nothing but ſkin» and bole 

EX CELLENTN NESS Lexcclientia, L. 1 
excellency. 

EXCELCIS'MUS- e Gr.] 4 
breaking of bones from the ſurface 
downwards. L. 

EXCEL'SITUDE ( excelſe rudo, L. 1 
hi hnefs. 

-XCELSE [excelſus, L. ] high, lofty, 


"EXCEN'TRICALNESS Ts eEXceontri- 

"EXCENTRYCITY-. cine F. exe 
centricitas, L. ] the qualit y of eccentrick 
poſition. 

Dilatory EXCEP'TION fin Law} is 
one intended to defer or prevenr the 


: thing trom coming to an iſſue. 


Peremptory EX_EPTION in Law 
proper and pertinent allegations, e 
ed on ſome preſcription that ſtands for 
the defendanr, as 38 of age or other 
quality in the perſon, Sc. 

De-linatory EXCEPTION, whe 
the authority of the Judge or court is 


 difallowed. 


EXCEPTIONS [in Grammar] ire cer- 


rain diſtinctions of words which differ” 
in the manner of their declining from 


eneral rule 
TIONABLENESS of exceptio, 


ſome 
EXCE 


: you _ neſs) hablenefs to be excep-* 


7 
EN TOS, captious one to 
be offended. 5 £ * 1 
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 FXCEP'TIVE, ſerving to except ; of 
Or belonging to exceptions. ; 
 ExXCEt ERRO'SE Lexcerebroſut, L. 
brain-ſick, wanting brains. 12 
EXCER'/EBRATED Lexcerebratus, L.) 
Aving his brains beat out ; wanting 
10 EXCERN Irxger nere, L.] to 
ſearch or fifr out. | 3 
EXCES'SIVENESS — exceſſif,F. and 
elt] ee eee the going beyond 


unds. . 
EXCHANGE Cin a Law Senſe] is 
when one man. being ſeized or poſſeſs' d 
of certain land, and another being ſei- 
2d of other land. they exchange their 
Jands by deed indented, or otherwiſe, 
ſo that each ef them ſhall have other 
ands ſo exchanged, in fee, fee tail, or 
for term of life: ſuch exchange is good 
without livery or ſeifin. oc] 
EXCHANGE {in a Law $enſe] is alſo 
uſed to fignify the compenſation or ſa- 
is faction which muſt be made by the 
arrantor or the warrantee, value for 
value, if the land warranted be reco- 
yered trom the warrartee. 
EXCHEQU*FR,,one of the law courts 
erected by H7liam the conqueror and 
formed on the model of that in Nor. 
mandy, ſet up by Rollo; it was -call'd. 
exchequer from a party-colnured or 
checkered cloth which covered the 


rd. 
The authority of this court was ſo 
reat, that no man might contradict a 
ſentence pronounc'd here. In this court. 
were tranſacted the affairs of all the 
great baronies in England, and all ſuch 
Sſtatæs as held in Caprice, and many o- 


ther cauſss. The common pleas were | 


pſually held in this court until the 28 
of Eduard J. TE 

From the time, of the congueſt down 
to that time the great barons of the 
realm both eccleſiaſtical and ſecular 
were generally the only judges of this 
court, the chief Jaſficiary bei ng preſi- 
dent; but afterwards cancnifts and o- 
ther inferior lay perſons learned in the 
law were admitted to the board, who 
were thence called barons, becauſe 
they ſat in the place of thofe who had | 
thar real dignity. gf | 
Black Book of EXCHEQUER, a book 
compoſed in the reign of king Henry II. 
A. D. 1105, which is in the cuſtody of 
the two chamberlains of the Eæxcheguer. 

This book contains a deſcription of 
the Engliſh court at that time, its offi- 
cers, rants, privileges, power, juriſdic- 
tion, wages, perquiſites; alto the re- 


* 
3 1 5; 
Ne 


FLA 


By this book it appears that as much 


4 


bread might be bought for a chilling as 


would ſerve 100 men a whole day; that 
the price of a fat bullock was about 
t2 Millings, a ſheep 4 ſhillings, Sc. 
EXCHEQUERED {of /excheguiere, 
F.] put into, or cited to anſwer to an 
accviation exhibited in the Excheguey- 
. „ 
To EXCI'DE {excidere, L.] to fall or 
hie out of. 
xCIN'ERATED [excineratus, L.] 
having the aſhes taken away. 
EXCISE, a duty or irapoſition laid 
on Beer, Ale, Ciger, Vinegar, Soap, &c. 
is duty was firſt granted to K. 
Charles II. during his life, and has been 


mented by ſeveral Parliaments ſince, 


and extended to Scotland. 


* 


The exciſe is one of the greateſt 
2zanches of the revenue, and has been 
formerly farmed out, but now is ma- 
nag'd by 7 commiſſioners for the king, 
who fit at the general exciſe office in 


whole product of the exciſe upon Malt, 
Beer, Ale, &c. that is collected all over 
England, and pay it into the exchequer. 

They are allow'd a falary of 800. per 
annum each, and are ſworn not to ac- 
cept any fee or reward, from any per- 


| ſon but rhe king only. 


From theſe commiſſioners there lies 
an appeal to 3 others, ca!l'd commiſſio- 
ners of appeal ; the number of clerk 
collectors Sc. is very numerous an 


| the charge of their ſalaries has been 
computed at about 300 , per annum, 


EXCISION [among the Jews] a cut- 
ting off from the community of that 
people, a puniſhment mentioned in 
ſcripture, and frequently inflicted by 
God for crimes of an extraordinary 
guilt, 7 | 

The Rabbins reckon three ſorts of 
Exciſion; one which deſtroys only the 
body; another only the ſoul, and a 
third both ſoul and body, and feems to 
be very much like annihilation, which 
they explain thus; The firft js an un- 
timely. death, the ſecond by Leviticys 
18. 29. where it is ſaid, even the ſouls 
that commit them ſhall be cut off from 
among the people; and the third by 


the expreſſion; rhe ſou! ſhall be utterly 


cut off his iniquity ſhall be upon him. 
Thus they 9. 4 the ſoul mortal or im- 
mortal according to the miſbehaviour 
of the people. The Jews pretend to 
reckon up 36 ſins, which when preſun- 


venue: of the crowu in money, grain 
And ca ttle. 5 


47 


| exciſion, 


tuoully committed are puniſhable with 


EXC1- 


continued throughout England and 
Wales ever ſince, and has been aug- 


the old Jury, London, and receive the 
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BxCISION [with ot georg genes [upon Pigs occaions; nor Md this 
off any member, or part of the body. | cenfure extend to any civil forfeirure 3} 
G w belonged to a perſon excom- 


6 har 
F EXCITED Lercitatur, L. excirs, F.)] munieated, as a man, a huſband, a father, 
tirredup, egged on, encouraged, quick: | 2 maſter, a citizen or a king by the 
ened. | law of nature or nations, or he confti- 
FExC LAMA TION {with Rhet.) a fi- tutions of his country remains un- 


gure, wherein by raifing the voice and 
viing an interjection either expreſly or 
underſtood, an uncommon warmth and 
paſſion of mind is expreſs'd; as Ohea- 
vens! O earth! to you O men I call ! 
EXCLA'MATIVE, of or pertaining 
ro exclamation. $18) i | 
ExXCLA'MATORY Cerclamatoriut, 


| LD to exclamation. 
X 


CLU'SIONERS | in the time of 
king Charles II.] a name given to thoſe 
members of parliament that wete for 
excluding the duke of York from the 


crown. wy 
EXCLU'SIONS{with Mathematician:] 
2 method of coming at the ſolution of 
problems {in Numerical cafes) by previ: 
ouſly ejecting or excluding out of our 
conſideration ſuch numbers, which are 
of no uſe in ſolving the queſtion, and 
whereby of conſequence the proceſs” 
1 regularly and judicioufly abbre- 
viatel. N | 
EXCLU'SIVENESS {of excluſivus, L.] 
excluſive quality. 7 | 
EXCOMMUNICA'TION in the pri- 
mitive Chriftian Church was of two 
kinds, The firft medicinal, which ex- 
claded thoſe under ſentence for a time, 
or till they were likely to die; and the 
mortal pronounced 
impenitents. 6 ä 
It was a general rule that a perſon 
ſentenc'd by Provincial or Dioceſan au- 
thority, was not to be received into 
any church; but this law which was 
at firſt good and wholeſome, was after- 
wards converted into prieſt- craft and 
profit; one patriarch, council or biſhop 
often undoing what the other had done; 
and that purely for the carrying on 
ſome ſecular defign, without any re- 
kard had either to innocence or guilt, 
and without any other deſign. than to 
gain power over the party or people 
they were pleaſed ro excommunicate. 
Of this we are furniſhed by hiſtory 
with numerous inftances in the time of 
the papal uſurpation here in England, 
3 well as other countries. When the 
pope und king quarrelled, a whole na- 
tion (and particularly our own ſeveral 
times) has been laid under an interdict 


and excommunication; which is con- 


tary to the ancient diſcipline ; which 


k 


8 


4 


againſt hereticks or 


livers them to the men 


anda catting 


touch d. 


However in time religion ſo inflaenc'd 
law that the empitc, if the excommy- 
nicared did not procure abſolution with · 
in a limited time, they were liable to 
impriſonment and forfeiture and in E. 


gland, if it was not within go days the 


excommunication was return'd into the 
exchequer, and a writ de e communicato 
capie ndo awarded. But fince the refor- 
mation or eſpecially fince the Revolu- 
ion very few inftances of the execution 
of this arbitrary power have appeared. 
EXUOMMUNICA'TION [among the 
ancient Pagans] was an excluding or de- 
barring men from the participation of _ 
the ſacred myſteries of their worſhip' 
them off from communica. 
ting with men of the ſame religion. 
 EXCREMENTTY TIOUSNESS {of ex- - 
crementitiur, L.] the being full of, or of 
the nature of excrements. 
- EXCRESCENT fe ereſcent, L. i grow 
ing out of another. ' 
ExXCRETORY lin Anatomy] certain 
ſnall ducts or veſſals making part ofthe 
compoſition or ſtructure of the glands 
are called Excretory Dufts, ke. 
EXCRU'CIABLE {eveructabilir, L.] 
worthy to be tormented. © "OR 
Ex CRU CAT EU le eruciatus, L. 
tormented orput in pain N 
EXCUL/PATED fecupatu, L.] car 
ved or engraved. et, ES 
EXCU'SABLENESS [e cuſabilis, L. 
that whereby a thing 1s excuſable, or 
meritoriouſneſs of being excufed. + 
EXCUS'SABLE {ercnſfſub/ir, L.] that 
may de ſhaken or thrown oft. 
EXCU C TIENT {ercutiens, L.] ſhaken 


off. 

EXEAT Ii. e. let him go out] a term 
uſed in church. diſeipline for a permiſſton 
which a biſhop grants to a prieſt to ga 
out of his dioceſe. L. 3 

EXE CRABLFNESS {ervecrabitis, L. J 


accurſedneſs, impiouſneſs. 


1 EX ECRA TED {p aceratur, L.] accur- 
ed. Ein ©0108 

Final EXEC U“ TION [in Law) is that 
which makes money for rhe defendant's 
goods, and extendeth his lands and d2- 


- 


Military EXECU TION, is the pillaga 


or plundering af a country by the end- 


ſerer drew the ſpiritual fword but 


22 5 
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my's army. 
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' ;BXEDRA {ifidpa, Gr.] places where 
+ ancient — ſophiſts, and 
rhetoricians, Sc. uſed to hold their con · 
ferences and diſputes. e 

EXE GESIS with Rhetoricians] a fi- 

Fure wherein that which the orator has 

D ivered darkly, he afterwards renders 
mmbre clear and inrelligible in the ſame 

_ » ſentence, as Time at the ſame inſtant 

- ſeemed both long and ſhort; long in the 
protration of a mans's deſires, and ſhort 
in the 5 ſure of calling to mind. | 

EXEGETES LEM of -iZn,&mamt, 
Gr. to explain] perſons among the A- 
thenians learned in the laws of the 
Furis<conſulti, whom the judges uſed to 
conſult in capital caſes. 

_ EXEGET'ICALNESS | of re 

'Gx.] to explain} explanatoriouſneſs. 

EXELCISMUS Swagger” a 
breaking of bones from the ſurface 
downwards. „„ 

EXEM'PLAR [exemplazre, F.] a per- 
ſon or thing containing an example to 

follow or eſchew, a ſamplar. . 

EXEMFPLARINESS | exemplarins, L. 
exemplaire, F.] fitneſs or worthineſs to 

be an example. . 

EXEMPLIFICA'TION, a demonſtra- 
ting a thing by an example; alſo a copy 

of an original writing. L. 

. EXEMPLIFIED {exemplificatus, L.] 
cleared, proved or confirmed by an ex- 
ample or inſtance; alſo copied out 

from a deed or writing. 


- To EX'ERCISE [exercere, L.] to har 


Faſs or tire. EYES 85 
ExXERGASL A [with Nhetorician-] a 
figure, when one thing is often repeat - 
ed in different. terms, as the object of 
thoughts, the entertainment 55 his diſ 
conrſe, and the contentment of his heart . 
_ EXER'GUE (of ig and ip, Gr. 
- EXERGUM S the work] a term a-. 
mong Medallifis uſed to fignify the little 
ſpace left around or without the work 
or figures of a medal, for an inſcription, 
cypher, device, date, Sc. to be placed 
there. V 's 
EXFOLIATED {s'exfo/ie, F. of ex 
and follum, L. a leaf] ſcaled, riſen up 
as leaves, ſcales, or ſplinters of a broken 
bone do. 5 
EXFOLIA TION [ Surgery] a riſing 
up in leaves and ſplinters as a broken 
bone does. : 1 
. EXFOLIATIVE Trepan, one proper 
to ſcrape, and at the ſame time to 
pierce a bone, and ſo to exfoliate or 
raiſe ſeveral leaves or flakes one after 
another. | boy AS] 
_ EXGURGITA'TION, a cafting or 
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EXHNLANT [exhalans, L.] ſendin 
out an exhalation. Me 155 5 
EXHALATION, a fume or vapour 
which is raiſed up from the furface of 
the earth, either by the heat of the 
ſun, or ſubterraneous fire, of which 
meteors, as miſts, fogs, rain, ſnow, 
| hail, Sc. are produced. F. of I. 

EXHALATION {with Chymifts] an 
' Operati 


INE. 


and diſperſed-by-heat. CI | 
EXHAUST'ED, Receiver {in Experi- 
mental Philoſophy] a glaſs or other veſſel 
applied on the plare of the air pump, 
and the air extracted out of the ſame 
by the working of the engine. 
EXHAUS' TIONS [in Mathematicks] 
a way of proving the equality. ef two 
magnitudes by a reductio ad abſurdum; 
ſhe wing that if one be ſuppoſed either 
greater or leſs than the other, there 
will ariſe a contradiſtinction. 
EXHEREDA'TION | Crvil Law) afa- 


| ther's excluding his ſon from inheriting 


his eftate.. 3 
EXHERESIS [exherefis, L. of Falye- 
cnc, Gr. ] a chirurgical operation, where 
by ſomething foreign, uſeleſs, and even 
pernicious, is taken from a human bo- 


dy. b If 
EX'HIBENT: [exh:bens,L.) exhibiting, 
EXHUMA'TION, the act of digging 
up a body interred in holy ground, by 
the authority of the judge. 
To EXICCATE [exiccare, L. I to dry 


up. | 
EX/IGENCE. need, occaſion; that 
which a thing requires or 1s ſuitable 
thereto. F | | 
EX IGENCY ) a pinch or ftraight; 
EX'IGENCE 5 an expedient or oc- 
ca ſion. | ; | 
1 EX/IGENTER an officer of the 
EX'IGENDARY F court of Common- 
Pleas, who makes out exigents and 
\ proclamations in all actions in which 
proceſs of outlawry lies. 
EXIG'UVOUSNESS Ceiguitat, L. ] lit- 
tleneſs, ſmallneſs. 2 
EXILE [exzi/tum, I. the place, or 
ſuffering of baniſhment. p 
EXIL'IUM IO/% Law] a waſte of 
deftrution of lands, houſes, woods, 6c. 
alſo a prejudice done to an eſtate, by 
altering the condition or tenure of it, 
either by ejecting, advancing, &c. 
EXIMYOQUSNESS 2 leximietas, L.] 
EXIMIETT excellency, no- 
tableneſs, Sc. excellentneſs. 
EX1S"TENCE lexiſtence, F. of exiſten- 


, LU that whereby a thing has an ac- 


voiding up. F. of . 


tual efſexce, or that whereby a a+ 0 
al 
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f , by means of which the more 
airy, volatile parts of things are raiſed 
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ſaid to be defined by Naturaliſt to be | 


that which any thing is formally and in- 
trinſically, altho' ſeparated from its cau- 
ſes; fo that the difference between exiſ- 
rence and eſſence is, that exiſtence is 


the manner of the thing, and effence is | 


the thing itſelf. . | 3 
To mate hi, Ex TT, to go off the ſtage 
as an actor; alfo to dieee. 
Ex TIABLE [exttiabilir, L.] hurtful, 
deſt ructi ve. A 5 
EXO / DIARIT {in the Roman Tragedy] 
a droll or mimic, who appeared on the 
ſtage when the tragedy was ended, and 
performed the Exodium. 1 5 | 
EXOLE'TE [exolerus, L.] faded or 
withered, as flowers, &c. _ | 
 EXOMOLOGE'SIS {*oproxiy hore, Gr.] 
confeſſion in an eccleſiaſtical tenſe. 
EXON'CHOMA {of : out, and i) 4 0 


tumour. F | | 
EXO'RABLENESS, eaſineſs to be en- 
treated. N ; 
EXOR'BIT ANCE [of ex and orbita, 
L. a path] a thing done out of meaſure, 
ſquare or rule, an irregularity, an un- 
reaſonableneſs. _ | 5 ; 
Ex OR'CISM, certain prayers former- 
ly uſed to diſpoſſeſs devils; this cuſtom 
was in uſe in the primitive times of 
Chriſtianity, ring practiſed by Chriſt 
and his diſciples; they being ſo well aſ- 
ſured of their prayers upon theſe occaſi - 
ons, that they publickhy offered to ven- 
ture their lives upon the ſucceſs. 
The church of Rome alfo do at this 


eiſms, impoſing upon the credulity of 
their blind adorers. 


time make ' conſiderable gain of exor- | 


. 


a ſwelling, Gr.] any large prominent 


» I i A 


2 #44 * 
E X | n 


pertaining to expanſion. e 
EXPANSION lin a Metaphyſical ſenſeF 
the idea we frame in our minds of laſt- 
ing diſtance, whoſe parts exiſt 'toge= 
ther. ; . i J e 

ExXPA'TIATING [expatians, L.] run- 


ning abroad, launching out into diſ- 


courſe, ſpreading far and wide. 


EXP EC TABLE (eæpectabilis, L. te 


be wiſhed or looked for. TS 
ExXPECT'ANT Fee {in Com. Law] 
land given to a man, and to the heirs 
of his body, the remainder to him and 
his heirs, in which caſe there is a fee 
ſimple expectant after the fee-tail. 
ExPE/DIENCE, fitneſs, neceſſarineſs 
to be done. | 1 
EXPEDIENTNEss [of expediens, L. I 
fitneſs, convenientneſs. l i 
EXPEDITA'TION {in Foreft Law] the 
for the preſervation of the game. 
ExPEDUTIOTISNESS 
L.] quickneſs of diſpatch. 1 
EXPEN'SIVENESS of expendere, L. 
coſtlineſs, freene ſs in ſpending. _ 
_ EXPERIMENT [experimentum, L.] 
eſſay, trial, proof; trial of the effect or 
reſult of certain applications and moti- 
ons of natural bodies, in order to diſ- 


| 


_ EXORCISM {of tfpxirwig, Gr.) a lay. 
ing or cafting out ſpirits; prayers or 
conjurations, wherewith to exorciſe, 
. e. to drive out devils from perſons 
polſeſſed,” ro purify creatures unclean, 
or preſerve from danger. 
_ EXOR'TIVE {evxortivus, L.] pertain- 
it- ing tothe riſing of the ſun, or the eaft. 
EXOS'SATED' [exoſſatus, L.] having 
or the bones pulled our. VVV 
EXOS'TOSIS [510715 of it and bg, 


or Gr. a bone] the bunching or ſwelling | 

3c. of a bone out of its natural place, occa- 

, by loned by the ſettling of a corrupt hu- 

f it, 17 5 in its proper ſubſtance. L. of 
r.. e 5 

1 EXOT'ICALNESS, outlandiſhneſs. 

no- EXO TICAL leæsticut, L.] brought 


out of another country. wes 
Fe ICKS [exotice, L.] foreign 
plants 2 „„ „% SAS, | 
EXPAN'SIBLE {of expandere, L.] I ca- 
bable of being expanded, ſpread wide ! 
or diſplay d. | 0X 


q 


cover ſomething of the laws and natures 
thereof, Sc. = =j 
EXPER T'NESS [of expertus, L. Irea- 
dineſs, ſkilfulneſs, c. Hd. 
EXPE'TIBLENESS {of experibilis, L] 
defirableneſs, | . 
ExPIA'TORINESS[ of eæpiator i ut, L. I 


n 3 

EXPLAN'A TORINESS, explicative 
quality. - a K 
ExXPLE'TIVENESS {of expletivut, L.] 
expletive or filling up quality, 

Ex PLICABLENESS (of explicabilts,' - 
r of being explained. 
XPLICITNESS (of explicitus, L.] 
expreſneſs, plainneſs. * 
o EXPLO'DE [of explodere, L.] to 


of the hands, Sc. to hiſs out, t 
abſolurely. | | 
EXPLO'RATED [exploratus,: L. I tho- 

3 e ee Te LS 
ExXELORATORT [exploratorrus,” LI 
pertaining to ſearching or & ipying. 
_ EXPLOSION, an exploding, a cafting 
off, the action of a thing that drives a= 


poſſe ſed. # 5 5 

_ © EXPLOSION (wich Naruratff an 
action of the animal ſpirits, whereby 
the nerves are ſuddenl y drawn together 


. 


when ſome particles of a different kind 
| : are 


 EXPAN'SILE (of cxpanſut, L of or 


cutting out the balls of a dog's fore feet 


Lof eæpeditio, l 


drive out with noiſe, as with clapping | 
. o 8 


nother- out of its place, that before it 
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te ſhew it more fully. 


__ Geometrreck qrrationals, 


_ quantity is an Exponential of the ſecond 


are violently . expanded or ſpread 
forth, or driven into confulion, like the | faul 


are mixed with the ſpirits, by which 


— of fired gun-powdery alio a vio- 
at expanſion of the parts of air, gun- 
powder, or any fluid that occaſions a 

TION {ig Rherorich] a fi- 
gure whereby the fame thing is ex- 
plained in different phrafes, in order 


Y | 

——— [of enpanenr, L..] 
ex ing, laying open to view. 

; EXPONE NTIAL Curves | with Ma- 
thematiciant] are ſuch curves as partake 
both of the nature of A/{pebraick and 
* ones. They partake of 

e Alccbraick, becauſe t 

a finite number of terms, tho thoſe 
terms themſelves ars in th ves in- 
determinate, and — are in ſome ſort 
1 becauſe they cannot be 


. conftrufted A4/zebratcally. * 


| 79 


EXPONENTIAL Eqnarionr {with Ma: 
themar.} are the ſame that are called 


Newton , and ſometimes are called 
TFranſcendentals. f 
E NEN'TIAL Quantities [in Ma- 
thematicks} are ſuch quantities whoſe 
exponents are indeterminate, variable 
or flowing, and are of ſeveral degrees 
and orders; as when the Erponent is a 
Hmple indeterminate quayrizy ie is called 
an Exponemial of the firſt or loweſt de- 
When the Exponent itfelfis an 
Jential of the firſt degree, then 


Be. : 

EXFOR'TER [exporrator, LI a — 
chant, Sc. that ends goods into other 
countries. 

EXPOSITION |inRherorick] a figure, 
whereby the ſame thing 
different phraſes or expreſſions, in or- 
der to ſhew more clearly. | 

EX P Law a term uſed of a 

ing done after the time. | 

4 2 ea 5 rea- 
b y wa com t wrong 
done. L 2 | 


_EXFOSURE » {in Gardening] the 
1 013 un ron 

a garden Wall, but Or S, 
with reſpect to the ſun, winds, Sc. 

To E (expreſſum, ſup. * ex- 
pramere, L. I to pourtray or repreſent. | 
 EXPRES'SION FT thing uttered or 
fpoken. L. | EE 


- 


_ EXFRESSION {in Pointing} the natu | 


ral and lively reprcſemation of the ſub- 
3c, or of ET atolls iotended 
10 be ſhewn. 


d | that may be overcome or won 


y conſiſt of | 


dy Sir Jaa 


is explained in 


aſpect or ſituation | 


” l 5 % : 4 Y 
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oo 
| EXPUG'NABLE expuguabilir , Lt 
by af 


fault. | | 

* EXPUL/SION '[in Medigine}, the act 
of driving a thing out 
i PUR Tic tin Aﬀorny 
| 1A. n | as 
a term uſed by ſome authors for — 
ſtate and action of the ſun, wherein, 
having bgen eclipſed and hidden by the 
inter poſition of the moon, it begins to 
8 uit others call it emerſion. 
£ 'Q SLTENESS, fitneſs, excellent · 
neſs, curiouſneſs, exactneſs, artificial 
nels. | "0 

EXQUISITI'TIOUS [exguifiritine,L.] 
not natural, but procured by art. 

EX SAN'GUINOUSNESS {of ex and 
ſanguinens, L. ] the quality of being 
without bl | 8 


EX'SCRIPT (eſeriptum, L.] a copy, 
an extract or draught. 
EXSIBILA'TION, a hiffing out or 
of — ſt . 4 5 * 
ICCA'TION, a drying up. I. 
EXSIC/CATIVES (ot — 5 9 L.] 
medigaments that are of a drying qua- 


ö 


lity. EY: 
| EXSUC.COUS | exſuccns, L.] dry, 
without moiſture. | | 

EXTA, the bowels or intrails of an 


animal 8 | : 175 
EX'TASY 2 8 taſis, L. of ingaoe, 
| EX'TACY © r.] a rupture or re- 


moval of the mind out of its natural 
ſtate and ſituation; a depravation or 


the defect of the judgment and imagina- 


tion, common to melancholy and di- 
ſtrated perſons, or a tranſport where- 
by a perſon is hurried out of himſelt, 
and his fenſes ſuſpended ; a trance, a 
ſwoon. | 1155 | 
EXTAT'ICALNESS of de, Gr.] 
extatical quality; or the being in extaſy. 
EXTEMPORALTFY {extemporalttes, 
L.] a promptneſs or readineſs to ſpeak 
without premeditation or ſtudy. _ 
EX TEMPORA'NEOUS. | exrempora- 
neut, L. I ext ral, ſudden. * 
EX TEM NESS, the being ex- 


tation. 


To EXTEND' ( extendere, L I to 
0 | ext 52 


ſtretch out, to longer, to 

or go far. 5 „ 
o EXTEND {in a Legal Senſe) is 

to value the and renyments of 


one bound by ttatute, Sc. and hath 
forfeited his bond, to ſuch an indiffe- 
rent rate, that by the yearly rent, the 
obligator may in time be full) paid his 


x : : les © RS, of 11 : A 
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by violence from 


{ tempory. or ſudden, without premedi- 
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u ne, lignifies 10) impart” | ＋ 1 
us bit] N 

N TEN'S! BLE 288 10 ee * " FETINCTNESS for Aue, LJ 
10 en blenefs 0 bei -or | the being ge or extintt. 
carried on to tie utmoſt oy 91. 5.4 PRI | of 414 entraile, and 


' EX TEN'SOR} ie Rretcher our) a 
name common to divers muſcles, which. 
ſerve to extend ot Nreteh out the parte; 


and clay the hands and feet. L. 
17 — E, thdt may be keretelt. 

ed out large — wide. 
B PEN'SIVE ENEYS, largeneſs, | 


frerching "out wide! 
EXTENT! ext bus Lf extended. 
The EX T ENT of a JE ler tentum, 
19 the extenſion; or reach of a thing 
in len ap, dresden, 2 'compats 
ace, * Ar 3 
EXTENT bf an Iden tamong Logiti- 
ans | is the Fubjet ' to which that idea 
agrees; hie h is alſd called the inferior | 
of a general term, which with reſpett 
to them is called ſuperior, as the 
of a triangle! iw general extends to all 
the divers kinds of i 5 
EX TER/MINATED | ext crmbilghts, 
L. j driven or caft our of the bounds; ut 


EXTER'GENT Lesstergens, L.] wiping: 
away, cleaning. 

EXTERIOR Polygon (in rnit cation} 
the out- lines of the works dra vn from 
one outmoſt angle to another; or the 


diſtance of one outward baſtion to the 
point of another, yornuned quire round | 


the work. 
EXTERIOR Tale in Fortiſicat ion] is 
the lope allowed the work on the out- 


kde from the place, and towards this pa 


campaign and field. 

EXTERNAL Angles [in Grometryy 
are the angles of any right-lined fi- 
cure without it, when ali the ſides 
are ſeverally produced, and they are, 
= taken together, equal to 4 right an- 


015] are ſuch as ripen a ſwelling, and 
breed good and — 1 matter in a 
wound, and Fefe 5 eds 


tion. 


e 


ge ourwa web 
EXTERRA” NEOUS ee TY 
foreign, ar of another country. 
EXTER'SORY {e#ferſortus, bh rb. 
bing, cleanſ ing. 
To EXSTIL*. [exftillo, 1.1 to drop or 
diſtii out ß. 
EXTINCTION [with Ebymilc) i is the 


quenching of red hot minerals in ſome 


| inſpitere; L. to inſpect the fame as a= 
2 nes which ſee. 1 


X'TRA-CONSTEULA/TED Let 


conſtela tion 
> _ RAC TION (iv Genealogy 4 
ine, ſtem, brattc famil en 
deſcended from 1 : 
-EX'FRACTION of he Siqvadrorreoud 
fin Arithmetick\ is the unt iſting or 6+ 


ing of a given number to find ano- 
ther number, which Io wing mh ruberpliie 
by itſelt, and the pr alfo bei 


number firft given 
HEXFRAC STOR: 285 frxtraftoriur, 2 
that Rath the nature of power 10 draw 


EXTRAGENEITY' [of cxrrageneurs CY 


SL being of a foreign kind, 


dicialis, 5 done cut of the ordinar 


terly deftroyed; 'rooted' out or cut off, | courſe of law, as when judgment 


given in a court, in which the cauſe is 
nor depending, or where the Judge has 


e | 

+RANATURAL” fer bend and. 
8 beyond the common courſe 
of naturę. 

EXTRAOR'DINARINESS {of tres 
ordinariu?, L.] extraordinary quality. 
EXTRAPARO/CHIALNESS of extra 
i pave, L. J. the being out of the 

rift. 

EXTRAV'AGANTNESS [of extrau 
vagans, L. extravagance, F. I extrava- 


ö N 
EXTRAVASA'TION [with Karo 


F h5g.t a getting out of its propet 
| when ov ſome accident they flow be 


EXTERNAL Digeftives fwich Surge- | 


the blood' and humonrs, 


fides the veins and arteries. . 

An EXTREME [exriremum, L. the 
utmoſt bound of a thing, 
fy iches or terminates it; at exceſs. ; 
"EXTREMES {in Cagict] are the two 
extreme terms of the conctufion of 2 


e viz. the 8 


l 
NT REME NESS $f ad L] en- 
| tremir alſo great 2 
m_ Ten TION , 2 diſentang 


liquor, ro abate their — or Mm 


EXTR Kekse Ls 
is on t wy gurward, or from. 
without. | 8 
EX'TRIN'= 


© 0 


* 


} conftellatus, L.] put or Placed out of # 


mutriplied by Ieſelf, may produce he Ge 


XTRAJUDFCITAL tot xtra and ju 


. re BY 
— 
. N werent iis 7 = was, — _— 


that whick . 


NS RY WER „ n ad 
rn ee 


deer [extremement, | 24 ON 


1 2 h e n r 8 "vu 2 . „ amgos ! 3 $5 * WFA err «1 _ P 


. 


6 EXTA 
L.] the on the outſide. _. 
To. EXTR 0 Lestructum, 11 to f 


9 or ſet up. 
-  EXTPU'BEROUS [ofex and eber L 
A 7 ſwellin 


_ L 8 ag ſwelling or DuncRing out of: 


over flowing, over-abounding;'a 1 


ſolution of continuity, which . 


thoſe. parts. of the 
| 3 e with A loſs of their quan- 


1. to pull off che hoofs; alſo to cut off 
the wide part from roſe leaves. 


+ ENTRE lexuperant, L.] ex- 


Culus, L.] 


ſees or perceives objects either nearer 


or farther off, Sc. 
The form of the eye is for the Snot | 


; 1 10. | 


* 


_ or mark in the 1 of We: cor- 


3 *. 


tic, L.] liablene(s, or poſſibility of being 


of 
EY: 


N'SECALNESS (of extrinſeens FRE teeth of a an 


EX TU"BEROUS ESS [of .extubera- 


mn NOR kth [exuberanties L. ] an 


abundance, great plenty. 
ENU BERANT N ES G LJ] 


an over-abounding ; a ſuper-abundance, | | 


i * plent 85 
EXUL CERA TED [ exulceratur, 1.1 | 


rown to an ulcer. 

EXULCERA'TION [with Surgeonr) a 
from ſome 2 matter, | 
y that are 6 0 


UL L'CERATORY [ exulceratoriu, 
1. that cauſeth ulcers. | 
To, EXUNGULATE [ exungulatum, 


EXITPERABLENESS [of cxuperabi- 


Overcome, 


KUR ANCE [ exuperantia, 1 ex 

' cellence, pre- eminence. 
EYE (6a, Sax ang, Tet. oat F. hs 
admirable organ and i in 
ſtrument of fight, by which the ſoul | 


lobous or fomewhar of the ſphe- 
3 form, which is accounted the 
moſt commodious optical form, as be- 
a. the fitteſt to contain the humours | 


EYE (wit th 3 is ſorted 
"uſed for the thickneſs of the types or 
characters uſed in printing; or more 
ſtrictly, the 
top or face of the letter.. | 
EYE of a Bean {with Horſemen) a black 


or bunching out. . | 


raving in relizvo on the 


Fa 


rt 


„ 
1 wide tt: wr tt 
repreſented wiſdom:and Aae | 1 
* 0 175 1 the 1 hg 
rilliant of pear reg0us ſtones 
| more uſually/calFd the os 5 


ext age of 5 and 


Bull's ETH in- e a ſtar of 
the firft magnitude! i in the conſtellation 
| Taurus, 


alſo Oculus Solis or the ſun's eye. 

Hare, EYE [with Phy/ictans] a diſeaſe 
ariſing from the contraction of the up- 
per eye- lid, which hinders it from co- 
vering.its part of the eye. 

oat's EYE {with Oculiftr] a white 

ſpeck on the cornea, | - 

Bullock's EYE [in ArchiteFure] a lit- 
tle {ky-light in the covering or roof, 
intended 10 illuminate a granary or the 


EYE-BROW LArcbit. the ſame as 
liſt or filler, 


of the volute, or that int where the 
Helix or ſpiral, of which it is formed, 
commences; or elſe it is the little cir- 
cle in the middle of the voluteg, where. 
in are found the 13 centres for deſcrib- 

the circumvolutions thereof. 

YE of an Anchar, a hole wherem 
-_ ring is put into the ſhank. 

EYE of the Strap [with Sailors) the 
compaſs or =D which 1s left of the 
ſtrap-ro * any block or pul- 
wy is faſte | 

Le hates wanting « or not e 
eyes. 
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f, . #f, Kalick, F E Engliſh, 
are the 6th letters of their ref 
| peRtive alphabets. The Greeks and He. 


| brews have no letter that anſwers ex- 
* actiy to the letter F; but thoſe that 
come the neareſt te it, are the 9, Phi, 


2 85 and ©, phe, Hebrew. 


Some reckon the letter F a mute, 
and others a ſemi-vowel. Suetonrus 
4 ſays the emperor Claudius invented this 
letter and 2 others, and that it had the 
force of V confonant and was written 
inverted 4 

F, ſtill Keeps its force, and when it 
is the laſt letter of a word is always 
doubled, as ftaff, ſtiff, muff, Sc. 

1 E lin Oi Latin Numbers] ſignified 40. 


F with a daſh at top, e tn 


"OY abdut 
remains . 


Cat's. EYE, a precious tone, all d 


EYE of the Volute Arohit.] the centre 
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y lin Muſick} is one of the ſigned 
clefs or keys placed at the beginning of 
one of the lines of a piece of mulick. 
F. S. A. [in” Phy/icat- e et 
ſtands for fiat ſecundum artem, L. 7. e. 


let it be done according to art. 
- PABA'CEOUS {fabaceus, L.] of or 
belonging to a ben. 
_ FABA'RIA {with Bozanifts) orpine 
or live- long. . : | 
_ FA'BII, an ancient and notable fa- 
mily in Rome of long ftanding, digni- 
fied with 7 dictatorſhips, 5 offices of 
maſter "of the horſe, 7 cenſorſhips, 
48 conſulſhips with conſular power, 5 
princes of the ſenate, 13 triumphs, 
and 2 ovations. E 5 
JD FA'BLE {dire des fables, F. fabu- 
lare, L. ] to tell tories or fables. 
FABLE, an innocent, diverting and 
amuſing tory, which under the diſguiſe 


of beaſts, trees, Se. diſcourſing together, 


hieroglyphically contains a, moral in- 
ſtruction for the regulating our beha- 
vour in the ſeveral ftations of life; alſo 
the name fable is ſometimes uſed for a 
down right lie or ' forgery, invented to 
deceive or amuſe perſons, that they may 
not = able to come at or tind out the 
truth. WA . . 
FABLE [of an Epick poem] is the 
principal part or ſoul of it. The firſt 
thing a good poet ought to think on in 
forming a fable, is the inſtruction he 
would give by the moral This moral 
is to be afterwards reduced into action: 
and this action, which is preſented by 
the recital, muft be univerſal, imitated, 
feigned, and the allegory of a moral 
trum G6 HNes. 
Rational FABLES, are relations of 
things ſuppoſed to have been ſaid and 
done by men, and which might poſſibly 
have been ſaid and done by men, tho 
really they were not the' ſame as para- 


7 


Moral FABLES, are thoſe wherein 
beaſts are introduced as ſpeakers or ac 
tors; alſo trees, Sc. theſe are the 
ſame as apologu es.. j 

Mixt FABLES; are thoſe which are 
compoſed of both ſorts rational and mo- 
ral, wherein men and brutes are intro. 
duced converſing together. FA 

FABLER (fadbulator,'L.} an inventor 


. ſuch as that of Dives and Lazarus, | 


H 
} 


or maker of fable ss alt 
FA BRIC [fabrica,. L.] a building or 
any thing that is frame. 
To FA'BRICATE I fabrifacere, L.} 
to frame, ere, build, SGW. 


4 


a 


; 
; 


* 


and white; to which 


| 


| 


FABULA'T'ION, che moralizing of 
ables, 2 #7 # „ Src 3% SE 5 


N 


| 


at their firſt beginning to ſp ex 
_ + FAB'ULOUSNESS- - { fabuloftras,./L,] 


combatants who foug 


with gold, a ſ:cond wearing 


> 


4 — 8 * N 
4 = 5 WR \ * 
e 2 
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FA RBULAN TOR, an-inventer, writer 
or teller of ſtories, fables; novels; Sc. 
deity, who as the 


_ FABULFNUS, a 


Romans imagined, preſided over infants 


fullneſs of fables, feignedneſs, falſeneſs. 


FACA'DE, the out- ſde or fore-front 
| of ranting Fs e We 
| FACE | facies, L.] the viſage 


or coun- 
tenance of any living creature, but eſ- 
pecially of mankind, by the ſeyeral ap- 


pearances of which, the diſpoſnion,in- 


clination and paſſions that particular 
perions are inclined to or are ated by 
may be yery rationally made a judgment 
of, without the informationof the party 
himſelf; which is called Phy/iqagnomy, 
which ſee. f % 44 ec 2oyig ne ee 
To FACE, to look toward ſuch a fide, 


or to turn to it; alſo to line, as to face 


a pair of ſlee ves, Sc. 


FACE - prolonged in Fortification} is | 
that part of the ine of defence razant, 
which is betwixt the ang of theſhoul- 
der and the curtain; or th 
r8zant, diminiſhed by the length of a 


face. 


FACE of a un, is the ſuperficies of 


the metal, at the extremity of the muz- · 


Zle. bot at 4 n 
_ FACE of a flone, is the ſurface or plane 
of a ſtone, which is to lie in the front of 
the work. N 

FACET' [with Zewellers, &c. I a lit- 


tle ſide of a body of a diamond, Sc. cut 
into a great number of angles. . 


FAC EHTIOUSN ESS {of facetieus, F. of 


facet ut, or facetiæ, L.] merry diſcourſe, 
or pleaſantneſs and wittineſs in words. 
Lin Architecture] cor-. 


. FACEA's Þ 
. FACIAS 7 ruptly.. pronounced by 
workmen for faſc:#'s, the broad lifts or 


fillets. commonly made in architraves, 


and in che corners of pedeſtals. _ - 

. FACILE'/NESS Cfacilitat, L.] ealineſs, 
readineſs to grant or do any thi 
a courteouſneſs, Ge. «Is, 
© FACIN'OROUSNESS fac inoro ſur, L.] 


villany, wickedneſs: os, 07s 
|. FACTION [among_the old Romans} 


ht in chariots in 
the Circus, who were diſtinguiſhed by 
their different colours, green, blue, red 
omi tian 2 
two others; one in a coat embroidere 
"ar let, 
which did not laft a century; both em 
perors and people had generally a great- 
er inclination to ſome. partizular colour 
than... the  roft ; but upon a quarrel 
happening in the reign of © Z«/fznzar be- 
aween the blue and green, where 42000 
i -..* 


7 - 


line of defence 


thing ; alſe 
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were rilied on doch Gdes the nabe fac 
tion was aboliſhed; : 
FAC'TIOUSN 888 leſprir abbicht; F. 


tofu; L.] factious — inclina- 
| blenek ro de factious or ſegitious. 1 6 
FACTITTIOUSNESS Ia qualité arti- | 
cielle) F. of fatticiur, *. nterfeit- 
eie 
""PACTORSHIP, the office oremploy- 
ent of A factor. 


F FACTORY, a place: nually in foreign | ca; 
contri where a nuch ber of factors 


Te ſide to negociate theaMirs ot traffick 


For merchants ; it is commonly uſed of 
tlements by great companies or cor- 
rations, in the Euſt.- Inulet, Africa, che 
W-Uicervaledn ke. 

+ Phe gteateſt and nobleſt fattory in the 

world i is that of the Enzliſh at Smyrna, 

where there are generally 80;95oriQo 
ee eee 
milies 

A factory is à ſbrt of ſeminary of 

merchants, a OD by the laws of London 

and cuſtom of dan apprenticeſhip | 
of 7 years js to b b ſerved to be entitled 
to trade to th Levine, it is uſual to con- 
tract with the matter, that after the ex- 

ER 'of 3 years, the apprentice ſhall 
ſent to Smyrna; where they have not 

only the Management of the concerns of 


b . maffer with a plentiful allowance; 


t = likewife permitted to trade os 
elves 
AGTUM in Arithnetick] the — 
of two "quantiries: mukiplied' by 
— other. 
F ET ES fof facults, F. focul- 
ras, Ly "Powers, abies, TROY vir- 


Feb rr Lfacutras, L.] is uſed of 
the divers partsor members of an uni- 
verſity,” divided according to the arts 
and ſciences . or taught in it; and 
theſe are uſually divided into 4 parts, 
diz. humanity and philoſophy, theelo- 
gy, medicine and juriſprudence; in our 
univerſities the members or ſtudents 
tommience batchelor, matter and doctor 
in eac faculty. 

' Facuhy is belts uſed ablotarely 

r. har is principally ſtudied or taught | 

1 that place, as the faculty of London 
a Monepetier is Phyfick ; of Pariz the- 


' FACULTY, a body of goRors in any. 
Tcience ;'as the faculties of Divinity and 
7855 Humanity or Philojophy and Jo: 

nde nc. | 

FA DNG [of waders, L. or 2 vallant, 

.] decaying as a fower, loſing its colour, o 
aury, Oe periching. languiſhing. 
"FAD Mrz öm, Sax, J 4 meaſure 
rb See Fathom,” 
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nr, köf vaten Bag eming to 
ee Nr aden decuying in 
FA'CAL Matter cin Medicine) the fe. 
ces. orgreat SXCLernents of a man void- 
ed ES {; 2&4 
. ſeal}: d or fl lers; 
lf the duſt that regs in —.— 
of forme plants, as in Ar um, Briony, &c. 
| alſo a ſort of white powiſer made of cer. 
1 r n roots, waſhed and prepared, 
me if beaten together with a little 
water and trained; will fink to che bot- 
tom of the ee to vo afcerwards 
li rhily dried. N 
FAGO'NA {in — a conglome- 
rated 9 ꝗ—— called alſo Th 
\FAG'GOT > (eat, F.] a — of 
FAG Or 
| FAG'OTTED: of fact, F.] *ried up 
in a bundle; alſo bound hund and foot. 
To FAIGN- 2 {feindre, F. of fingere, 
"To FEIGN + 8 L. J to make a new of, 
to pretend. | 
To FAIL in the world, to break, to 
turn bankrupt. 
FAIUING of Wh F. follens, 14 
dſappointing, . Erultracing; doing amiſs, 
offending. + 
FAILLIS {in French Herald 5 a term 
yfed to denote fore failure of fraction 
in an ordinary, as if it were broken or 
a ſplinter taken from it. 
"FAINT Action {in Law)] is ſuch an 
one, as tho' the words of the writ are 


true, yet for certain cauſes there is no 


title to recover thereby; whereas in a 
_ action the words of the writ : are 
A 


F. of vanusr; L. and heohx, Sax.} void 
of courage, cowardlineſs: 1 
FAIN: HEART'EDNESS,- want bf 
courage, cowardlineſs. : 
FAINT'NESS, weakneſs, lowneſs or 
ſinking of the animal ſpirits ; feeblenets; 
(ſpoken 9 "hoy bf, not deep or ſtrong. 
FAINTS {with Biſfiller j ate all that 
runs after the proof is fallen off, where 
che proportion of water is much great- 
er, than the totally inflaramable ſpirit. 
FAIR [oF tre E.] a publick mar. 
ket, kept in ſome places Den or twice 
a year on certain __ 
In ancient times briflians upon any 
extraordinary ſolemnity, particularly 
the anniverſary dedication of a church, 
tradeſmen uſed to bring and ſell their 
| wares, eyen in the church-yards, eſpe- 
gorge. upon the feſtival of 
as at Neſiminſter on St. Peter's day, 


TT at Ke on St. Bartholomew 4, at Dun 


bam on St. Curbbert's day, S p : 


flicks or wood for fuel. 


FAINT-HEARTED {of faner and vain . 


Hgedicati- 


we 1 N 
Z 4 76 
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_ aſon of the great numbers 
of people a 


N eee the privilsge of 
1 — fairs for various cauſes to par- 
ticular places, by his royal charter. 
Theis chartęrs wers at. firſt only 
grantad to rowns and pla pes of ſtrength, 
or where there was ſome magiſtrate or 


un ane pico vor +; 

In prqgeſt of time {everalcircurnſtan: | 
ces of favauriwere added ro: theſe. char · 
ters, the people: having the protection 
of a holiday, wers allowed to. be 
free fromarrefts on account of any diffe 
rence. between them and other perſons, 
that did not happen in or at the fair. 
They had like wife a juriſdiction gran. 
ted them to do juſtice to thoſe who re- 


ſorted ghither, and. therefore the moſt 
inconſiderable fair with us has a court 


belonging to it, which. takes, notice, of 
all manner of cauſes and diſorders com- 
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embled rogether, the kings | 


neither gods nor angels, nor men gor 


perſon of power, to keep the people | an- who 
| A. | abdunds with tales of fairies: and dra 


| the fields, Ge. bei 


mitted upon the place. This court is 
called Pre -pouder, as much as to ſay duſty. 
foot; juſtice being to be done any in- | 
jured perſon, before the duſt of the fair 

was off his feer. > | 


' FAIRS, ſome are free, others charged 
with tolis and impoſitions. 1 


m fairs as are made free Fair: 
all traders, whether natives or foreign- 
ers, are allowed to enter the kingdom, 


To ſuch fai 


and that under, the kings proteton both | 
in coming and eee and their 
agents, With their goods, 5c. alſo their 

perſons and goods are extempted from 
all duties, impoſitions, tolls and ſervi- 
tudes, and that merchants going to or 
coming from the fair, ſhall not be arreſ 


ted or their goods ſtopp t. 
Ts Wanne the power of grant | 
ing fairs of any kind. | 


There are in Europe ſeveral of theſe 
free fairs, as thoſe of Franckfort , and 
Leip/ick in Germany, of St. Germain in 
Paris, of Lyons and Guebray in France, of 
Heauc la ire in Languc doc, of Novi in the 
Milaneze, of Riga and Archangel ; and in 
America are the fairs of Porto bello, Vera 


. 
1 
« 
. 
b 


ö 
i 


Crux and Havanna. Aa mari kb ; 
FAIR ING tof ane faire, F.] a gift or 
(ent baught at a fair or annual mar- 


whe 
er.” 1 


F AIRES {ſome derive the name of 
Fenh , San. a ſpirit, and others from 
fee or phee, F a terribla elf; but Skinner, 
of Fanan, Sax, to go or gad about; and 
Minſhew-from dattlick, Out. tarrible] 
a kind of Genii or imaginary deities, 4 
ſort of Iurle diminutive elves or ſpirits 


in bum ts RIES neee 


- 
* 
* 


ſition we don't immediately perceive 
from 
but believe it diſcovered and known 

the other; or faich is a judgment or 
aſſent of the mind, the motive whereof 
is not any intrinſick evidence, but the 
authority or teſtimeny of ſome other 


perſon, Who reveals or Rn, 


F A 1 
in companies to dance and rovel in the 
night-time ; and according to the tabs 
of old women in bid time, play a ho- 
ſand freakiſh pranks; ſome ſuppoſe them 
to be an intermediate kind of .beings; 


1 


devils. They are of oriental exttactien 
and the notion. of thom ſeems to have 
been firſt. introduced by the Perſians 
and Arabs, whoſu hiftory and religion | 

ons. The Perſians call them Peri; and 
the Arab, Giun; who ſyppoſe them to 
inhabit a peculiar country , which tha, 


call Ginniſtau, and we Fairy land. 
FAIRY Cirele > an appbarante prot- 


5 


ty frequently ſeen in 
ng a kind of round, 
ſuppoſed. by the vulgar to be traced b 
fairies in their dances... 1 
There are two ſorts of theſe ringsor 
circles; one of them is about 7 r 
yards in diameter, being a round bare 
path about a foot in breadth, h ving 
green graſs in the middle; hoes 
of different ſizes, being encompaſſed 
with a circumference of graſs, muck 
freſher and greener than that in the 


- FAIRY, Ring 


The philoſophers ſuppoſed theſe ring 
to be made by lightening, and this — 
nion ſeems to be confirmed, zn that they 
are moſt frequently found after ſtorms, 
and the colour and brittleneſs of the 

raſs roots is a further confirmation. 

The ſecond kind of circle they fup- 
poſe to Ae originally from the flit, 
in that the graſs that had been burt 
up by lizhtening, uſually grows more 
plentifully afterwards ; ſomeauthorsſay 
that th.ſe fairy rings were formed by 
ants; theſe inſect being ſometimes, 
travelling in troops therein. 

FAIT. in. Commen Law] a deed or 
writing ſealed and delivered, to teſtify 
and prove the agreement of rhe parti 
whoſe deed it is, and conſiſts of 3 prin- 
cipal pointy, writing, ſealing and deli- 


FA 8 15 . 
AITH lin Sculpture, Painting, Sc.] 


is repreſented as a Woman clad in white 
rayment,. holding a cup of gold. 
FAIT H (with. Philoſophers] is that af 


ſeat we give to a propoſition advanced 
by another, the truth of Which propos 


gur ,qQwn reaſon or on 
by 


„ 2 


W 

>" Human FAITH [with Moralifir) is an 
aſſent to every thing that is credible, 
- merely upon the teftimony of men. 


Cbriſtia FAITH, may be reduced to 


this one article, a believing in God, in 
the unity of whoſe eſſence there is a 
"trinity of perſons. BLOG 
Deine FAITH [according to the 
* Theo/ogrfti} is an aſſent to ſomething, as 
- credible upon the teſtimony of God. 
Implicit FAITH, is that whereby we 
give our aſſent to a propoſition, advan- 
iced by another, of whoſe knowledge 
"and veracity we have no certain and 
evident reaſon or proof, this is called 
% blind faith. © ; YEE TE 
*- Screntifical FAITH > is that by which 
. "Seeine FATTH 5 we give our af 
Fent to a propoſition, advanced by one 
who can neither decctve nor be 1— 


Ectieſiaſtical FAITH, the aſſent that 
orthodox perſons give to certain events, 
"decided by rhe church, and propoſed to 
de behev'd of all. Pos 
Confeſſion of FAITH, a Creed or For- 
mla, containing all thoſe articles, the 
belief whereof is accounted neceſſary to 
ſalvation 5 
FPAITHFULNESS [ fidelitas, L. fide- 
lite. F.] truſtineſs, fincerity, honeſty. 
FAITHFULNESS {in God] is a com- 
municable attribute, and means an ex. 
act correſpondence between his word 
and his mind, and of conſequence be- 
tween his word and — truth and _ 
Tiry of things; eſpecially in regard to 
wed promiſes. he 1 5 made, m hieß 
there is an obligation of juſtice added 
to his word. | ; | 
FAITHLESNESS, unbelievingnefs ; 
alſo infincerity. © *® . 
FAEKIRS a ſort of dervices or 
FAQ IRS' © Mahometan religious 
men, who travel the country and live 
on alms. Monſieur Herbelot reckons 20 
hundred thouſand Fakir in the Indies, 
| 8009000 of them being Mahometan ones, 
and 1200000 idolatrous ones: They 
travel ſometimes ſingly and ſometimes 
in companies. When they travel in 
companies they have a ſuperior who is 
diſtinguiſhed by his habit. 
Each Fakir carries a horn, which he 
blows when he arrives at any place, 
and when he departs from it; and alſo 
a ſcraper. or tro wel to ſcrape the earth 
in the place where he either ſits or lies 
down. When they go in companies, 


the alms they receive is equally diftri- | 


buted among them, and what remains 


at night they e the por, never 


reſer ving any ing for the morrow. 


— 


| © ſeveral ſpecies of them ; 
but the moſt remarkable of them are 


The penitent Fair: make à ſhew of 
great mortification and penance, which 
conſiſts in very odd obſervances, as v. g. 
ſome remain for ſeveral years night 
and day in ſeveral uneaſy poſtures : 
Some keep their arms lift up to heaven 
ſo long that they cannot let them down 
if they would: Some never fitting or 
be. dow to ſleep, but bear them- 
elves up by a rope hung down for that 
purpoſe : Orhers roll themſelves naked 
on thorns: Some bury themſelves in a 
ditch or pit for todays, without eating 
or drinking; others lay fire on the ſcalf 
of their head till they have burnr it to 
the bone; ſome retire to moſques, and 
live on alms, devyoring themſelves to 
the ſtudy of the law, and reading the 
alcoran. , SITE FE 
FAKE > [Sezaterm} one circle or roll 
FACK & of a cable or rope quoiled 
up round. | 
FALAN'GOSIS [with Oculifs} a cer- 
tain diſeafe about rhe eyes. 
FALCA DE Cin Horſemanſhip) a horſe 
is ſaid to make falcades, when he 
throws himſelf upon his haunches two 


| the penitents. 


| or three times, as in very quick cor- 


vets, Which is done in forming a ftop, 
and half ftop; ſo that a falcade is the 
action of the haunches, and of the legs, 
which bend very low, as in corvets, 
when a ſtop or half ſtop is made. 
FALCON, a bird of prey of the hawk 
kind, ſuperior to all others for good- 
| nefs, courage, docility, gentleneſs and 
nobleneſs of nature, uſed in ſporting 
both on the fiſt and the lure; its feet 
are yellow, head black, and back ſpot- 
ted, it flies chiefly at the large game, 
as the wild gooſe, kite, crow, Ge. 
FAL'CON [in Gunnery] a ſmall piece 
of cannon, whoſe diameter at the bore 
is 2 inches and a quarrer, is in length 
6 foot, and in weight 400 pound. Its 
charge of powder is Thou and a 
quarter, the ball 2 inches and 1-8th di · 
ameter, and in weight 1 pound 5 ounces, 
and its point blank-ſhot 9o paces. 
FALCONET'” [with Gunners] is a 
ſmall gun, about 2 inches diameter at 
the bore. Es OE | 
_ FAL'CONRY { fauconnerie, F. of fal- 
conarius, of falco, L.] the art of keeping, 
training and managing hawks, and 
training up birds of prey. . 
FALL {with Sailors] is that part of 
a rope of a tackle, which is haled upon. 
FALL [with Shipwrizhts) a ſhip. 


18 
ſaid to have a fall or ſeveral falls, when 
| One 


x 


near t 
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one part of the deck is raiſed higner, 


o ĩ . Ah rindt 17-4 
To FALL. off [Sea term] is when a 


ſhip under ſail, keeps not ſo near the 


wind as ſhe ſhould do, they ſay, ſhe | 
FAL. not off (Seca phraſe}. a word of 
command from him that cons the ſhip, 
and 9 as much as keep: #he ſpir 
ar off 4 ind. 6 ng : Get i * | 
Land. PALL [Sea term] 4 4 gο,ç 
Land fall, is when a ſhip makes or ſees 

the land ſhe expected, or according to 


her reckoning. 


FALLACIL/CQUENT, {of fallaci/o- 
quens, L.] ſpeaking. decenfully.. | 
FALLA'CIQUSNESS, | fa/lacra, L.] 


deceirfulneſs ; deceiving quality, &c. 


FALLACY {with Legiciaut] a pro- 
poſition framed with an intention to de- 
ceive, and otherwiſe termed a Sophiſm, 
FALLIBILITY 2 | of fallbilir, I.. 
FALIRLENESS 5 liableneſs to. fail 
or err, deceivableneſss. 
FAL LIN G Evil Un Horſes) a diem. 
per. 3 W 
FA'LMOTE _ - 2 r 
FALCH'ESMOUTH x. J either 
the county court or ſheriffs turn; alſo 
a general meeting of the . to 
conſult about and order ſtate- affairs. 
Old Records. x 6 | 
FALSE Alarum [with Military Men] 
is ſometimes occaſioned by a fearful or 
negligent centinel, and ſometime deſign- 


edly to try the readineſs of the guards. 


FALSE Arms lin Heraldry] are thoſe 
wherein the fundamental rules of the 
art are not obſerved, as if metal be put 
on metal, and colour upon colour. 

FALSE Flower (in Botany] a flower 
which does not ſeem to produce any 
fruit, as thoſe of the hazel, mulberry, 
Ge. alſoa flower that does not riſe from 


any embryo, or that does not knit, as 


thoſe of the melon, cucumber, S. 
FALSE Diamond, one that is counter- 
feige ß 
FALSE HOOD [ Val ſitas, L. fauſſeté F. 
and the Engliſh termination hood} fal- 
ſity; falſeneſs; falſe quality. FOCI 
FALSFFIC > | fal/ificus, 2 mak- 
FALSIF ICK S ing talſe, falſifying, 
dealing falſely, Sc. 3 
FALSIFTIING | falſificans, L. falſifi- 
cant, F.] rendering or proving falſe, a- 
dulterating; counterfeitin 


"FALSILOQUENCE | falfiloguentia, | 


L.] deceitful ipeech. _ _ | 
FAL'SITY [ /arfitas, L. fauſſeté, 
FALSE'NESS & F. ] falſhood, un- 

trueneſs z counterfeitngſs, Sc. 


* 
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FAT ERG [ of falteren, D. 


ſtumbling in going; ſtammering in 
ſpeech ; tlackening or failing * the 


performance of any thing 
FALX {with e the 


proceſſes made by the doubling of the 


ter, which divides the brain into right 
and left parts, and ſeparates it from the 


Cerebellum. It is ſo called from its re- 


ſemblance to a ſickle or reaping- hook. 

FAME { fama, L.] report, relation; 
renown,/ glory, reputation. Moralifts 
ſay fame is to be purſued as far as it re- 
dounds from worthy actions, that are 
agreeable to reaſon and promoting the 


good of human ſociety, and as it opens 


a wider field to ſuch generous under 
takings. b . 3 N 
FAME Lin Painting, Sc.] is repre- 
the figure of a lady or angel 

blowing a. trumpet, clothed: in a thin 
and light garment imbroidered with 
eyes and ears. 6 AI SAY 

| FAMELICO'SE, { fameliceſus, L.] of 
ten or Very Uumgr / 200 to 

FA'MES Caninus [with Phyſicians} a 
canine appetite, or extreme hunger. 
 FAMILIARNESS {| ſamiliaritas, L. 
familtarite, E] familiar diſpoſition, fa- 
miliar way or friendſhip; intimate cor- 
reſpondence. 


AMIL'IARLY ( familierement, E ia. 


miltariter, L.] after a familiar manner. 

FAMILISTS, . a ſet - whoſe. tenets 
were, that none niere of the number of 
the elect; but thoſe that were admitted 
into their ſociety; and that all others 
were re probates and conſigned over. 0 
damnation, that it was lawful for them 


their 6wn convenience, &c. 


1580, and the profeſſors of them under a 
great pretence” to and ſhew-of ſanctity 


common p 63 
geries of ſeveral curves of different or- 
ders or kinds, all which are defin'd by 
the ſame indeterminate equation, but 
in a. different. manner, according to 
their different orders. | i 

; 8 | rene, a being hunger-ftarved. 

FAMOUS { famoſus, L.] renowned, 


 FA'MOUSNESS { famo/ſitas, L.] r8- 
nownednefs, great reputation. . 
To FAN {vaxer, F. vannare, L. to 


winnow corn; alſo to cool with à fan 


* women, Se. do. RX DD 
- | FANA- 


membrane of the ſcull, called dura Ha. 


to ſwear falſeſly before a. magiſtrate. for 
Theſe tenets. were imported from 
Holland into England about the year 


ga ind upon the affections of many - 
FAMILY of Curves [Algebra] a con- 


NT { famine, F. fame, T 


celebrated by fame or common report. 


| 
. 1 8 
j 

3 


214 


19, [Od Cuſtoms) the fawa- | 


Ing time of deer, or fence month. 
A*NCIFUL *| i %, F. beute 


Lace L. of gerratunden 3 imaginary, | 


<> 4.5 


""FANCIFULNESS (of Rinteſie, F.phan | 


zafia, L. garrzoia, Gr. the Faney | aptnels | 
to be fanciful or imaginative without 
| Gulficient Na or ene eapticiou* 


nes. 
FAN Ol Eb, a8 Sontag rproba- þ 
' dly ot evangetia of : 8 Gr. 49, we 


& new goſpels] n rel upſte 
- 1 * CA LAESE Coum-ur 22 


ue; F. mores phantaftiei; L. fantafti- | 


ah fanciful or whimfeal huwour | or 


diſpoſition 
— "PANTA'STICAL Cade, See Eu. 


_ Fhatical colours. 
-FA'QUES, certain counterfeir devo- | 
tos or hermits in the Ba Indies; who 


voluntarily undergo” mot ſevere and 


almoſt incredible penances. 
FARCE, a mock comedy or droll. 
Farce. deſcends to Crimace and Buffoonry | 
of the moſt ordinary fort, and being 
wholly compoſed of ridicule and the 
hke, never exceeds Nor ſtint of 3 acts; 


whereas comedy and tragedy contain 
3. For comedy being 


=o is allow'd 25950 lines, f. e. 300 to 


act ; and tragedy, r of its | 


= icks, is allowed 2000 Hines. The 
diff rence between Farce and Comedy is, 
Farce diſallows of all laws, or r 


ag ſets them aſide upon occaſon, t * 


deſign of it being only to pleaſe and 
make merry, and fticks at nothing that 
may contribute rhereto, however wild 
and extravagant; whe reas Comedy keeps 
to nature and robability, and in order 
to that, is con 
ties, Se. preſeribed by the ancient cri- 


ticks. 

To FARCE [fercir, E farcire, L. ] to 
Auff or cram. 

FAR (CT (in Horſes} is a diſeaſe, or 


a poiſon or corruption, that in teck 1 


their blood, and appears in ſwellings 
kke ſtrings along the veins in Enots, 
and even 3 in ulcers. 

' FARD, a fort of paint uſed by women 
for beautifying their faces; alfo diſ- 
guiſe, pretence or diſimutation, F. 


FARE [ pharos, E. Gr.! a 
Watch-tower at ſea, as t : Fare of 
Me na. © 
ANNA, the flower or powder of 
Sin grain or verſe | ed from the 
bran. L. 


4 * 
* JS 450 


ed to certain laws, uni- | 


: 


generally Sex- 
preſs d i a common ane N man- 


on the female, does 


2 


* 


4 modiſh 
FARE {of waeren, Du.] cheer, diet, 
. victuals, Sc. 3: 


ho RR ER mda of way. 


- FARINA 


| a fine duſt Derr in the weevil , 


| of plants, which EE; rds ſhed 


Her 
F by impregnati 4 
FA RING fof aan, . 0e 
as way- far ing, tra velli 
FA RING {of warren, Due, een 
Hee enjoying; eating; Gr. 
ARM {Feoiniian, Sax. afford . 
a livelihood, prendre ferme, 4 o cul- 


ti vate land, to Mre a rm, S. 
BUY FARMABLE, | ig may be let out to 


F AR'NESS Reaper, ically dif- 


—— erte, 

they ſay, very early, 
and are "a maſter, 3 
wardens, 24 aſſiſtams. 
and 39 on the hvery.' 
Theiw armorfal en- | 
 ſfensare'7 horſe:ftroos. 
They have no hall, but 
7 at - the” George in Iron-monger 


'FAR-RO CE, 
been year B BUCK, a c0e-buck i in its 


FARTHER te -unSor 5 Sax. * great- 
er way off, at e ittan 
FAR THE Eu Seſ #.] moſt 


remote, at the greateſt Tres 
AS'CES, bundles of rods, &c. car- 

ried before the Ronan magiſtrates. 
Theſe faſces were bundles of rods 
bound round on the helve of an hatchet, 
the head of the hatchet appearing ar the 
top of them; theſe intimated chat ſome 
offenders were to be chaſtiſed with mil-, 
der - puniſhments, i. e. with rods; and 
that others, when there was no reme- 
dy, were to be cut off with the hatchet. 
Theſe were carried before the conſuls 
and other ſupreme magiſtrates. ' 

FAS'CIA, a fwathe or ſwaddling 
band; alfo a ſwathe or long bandage 
uſed by Surgeons. | 

FAS CIA LU in Architecture] one of 
the bands that make up the archi- 
trave, being three in number; alſo a 


range of ſtones that divide the ſtories 


in building. L. 
FA SH n lo fern, J.] 
FAS FE ERMANS men of repute 
FASTING men F and ſubſtance, or 
rather bond's men, pledges, ſureties, 
| who in the time of the Saxons were t 
anſwer for one another's peaceable he- 
haviour. _. 
FAS TI, the Roman calendar, i in which 


l were ler down-all days of feaſts, plead 


ing 


„ © 2 


; 


LEY 
Qt or dec 
eine ne ns fs 
-Oxdained,. 
gr of. Fatum 4 : 


8 
ee 


. I {Farid 
lers 


© IS 4 1 1 9 — * 
Viol L. I infu gel TE 
AUNLNE ; 1 Nh 


F 1. | 
fl 7 ble neſs, diſaſterouſneſs. 
| wa Han, ot fando, L. ſpeak. 

9265 it primarily, ee the ſame wit 

_ effatum, à word- or deere pronounce 
„ od. or bad 6b, 44 "whereby | 
tEny bas pre ſcribed: the order. of 
99 as. + Shes 3 pet ſon What 
al him; Greeks: call it 


9955 an . 38 tio! Ble A 

Bip, or 4 6 ries of 1 et 

I y linked; hg and- the. he 70 
erns call it pro dence 23 


olagizal FATE, 2 necefity ofthin 
od ee n from the 22 9 
tion of 


1 e tay fps = 
eh give laws (as they ſay) both to 
8 and mix d . and 0 
the wills of men. 
Sieica/ FA EE, is by Cicero defined o 
W an. order or ſeries of cauſes, where 
in aufe being linkeg 0 cauſe, each 
profited other, and thus all thi 
from one prime cauſe. Chry Crag | 6 
pus, calls it a natural, invariabie ſuc-/| 
ceſſion. of . 
volving © 


— — Lc RY 


8 4 dene each in 
128 Kata, 1.1 the. deſtinies, 


The 
accordin 8, the three fat 
ters, Of f. foe and een 


which 

mg FATHER, ig one who takes 
the childr, of f ona, other perſon, end 
owns tem 925 . | 

Natural F. HER, is one who has: 
illegitimate FATHER, | 

ben FATHER, i is he hai is only 
th 5 Gay 5 ſupp poles father. 2 

0 Sthing unon one, f. 

10 lay the blame or crime to lris charge. 

FA'THERLESNESS; the fate and | 
condition of. Wee without a . 


FA'TABRLIN 45 Fe k. 


Sam.] the ee 
therl ly affetion 8 
FA THERS tby: way of HE the | 
no 9 9 77 —. 0 9 5 M6 
Ops iſhops-'of; £ ent 
church; Alf perſons venerabie e 


823 lid ſapory en een, 


—_— 


nfterics,/ 1,7: een 
FA THIMETES [mane the © Turk 
of Majors by Fat 


+ =, 


4 5 


> 1 7 7 


o 


* told future things. 


With da 


the deff 
FAT 80 


Ne p 
. a> 


fortune + | * 
EA TUFEROUS| fetfer Jbrioging 


Yr ging de xudtion,. 1. 5 


FSS {off /atigare, L3 A 
hablepas or e 5 of e . | 


ce (+ 

8 7670 2 a | 

| defliny- reader, a ſooth: 2 0 5 

BAT 'NESS it azger e, Sex) a be- 

as (6-1 | 

1 Kl vo. called, of. Extra. tha | 
of the deity. Faunnt, who, as 5 

Romans, imagined, id ſpirsd men wirn | 

he knowledge , of- furgrity] ſuch per- 

ſons who ſee ming My be- a me Sy 


4 with Au. | 
po pawn of of the gull why - 
 FAVIS'SA . . ig | 
pit or vault. under ground, wherein 

omg: rarity or thing; of grear value 


abr INESS 0 ple in des ſomes, Ex 

badneſs; 5 being or blameable 
FAULT LESS ſas ee F. 3 wick 

out fault: — de N blan | 
- I AVI-TLESN 


FA 14 a E. 
is FA rg in e faul cas 


FAUNA, a certain goddeſs ot = . 


Roman, to Whom the matrons ſacxifi- 
ced; in the night-time- and. very pri- 


vately; ànd it was not lawful for ang 
man lo much as 10 10 into her temple 
upon pain of death, uſe that Fauna, 


when fhe- lived, was ſo chaſte, that ſne 
always kept herſolt in her chambers 
and never would look upon any mam 


but her huſband. Her huſband, fun,, 
is ſaid to have placid her in the number : 


| of the Gods, to make her ſome amen 
becauſe: he had: beaten. her to death 
with myrtle rods for being drunk, 
therefore no myrtie was brought near 
her temple and when the women 
drank, they call it uiii and not wine; 
FAUN& LEA among the Romans 
| feafts/ held held in December in honour 
Faunu r, during which the country peo- | 
ple leaving Work, diverted themſelves 
Mei other merriments. 
EAUNI. the ſons of, Jaunuſ and Fauna 
horns on thai head and poin- 
red ears anci tail 
— 1 of * they 


cere, L. I 8 — # 


ey were crown: _ 


* 


. 2 who was then at 


_ almoſt like a man's, the fo 


and in the province of Angola. 


Alexandria, where it 
vor y ſoon of melancholy. 


cember and ſacriff 


1 
- FAUNT, wild beaſts of the aturof | 


opts, haviüg paws, but uſing the 
h indmoſt only. * Their faces are made 


without hair, the binder part a 
with it, 

Some of theſe are found in the Hier: 
One of 
theſe animals is ſaid to have been 
brought to Hollaud ſome years ago 
where it liv'd ſome time. 


St. Ferome relates that in the time of 


"rp Waris one of them was carried to 
ined and died 


balmed and bre 
uch. 
Plutarch relates that after the defeat 
= Mithridartes one of of them was carried 
Ha. > 


art is 
Jounds ö 
| ple. 
| Anno Mundi 2691, in the laſt. year of 


8 


| EPI 


It was en- 
t to the emperor | 


re there are other ries which! * 


are the conntry'deities of the heathens, 
deſcribed with hornis upon their heads 
and with the feet of goats 

The Faun and deities Xt the woods 


the Greeks ; but by the Latins only, who 
kept their feſtival u on the 5th' of De 
a goat to them in 


—4 thin 
leaſt the "Fon aun 
Par. 
\Norwirhfanding Rey ron rcd 
as demi- it was nevertheleſs be- 


time. 


ſat yrs, ſometimes in a human ſhape with 


the tail only of a horſe or goat; and 


| ang grooves, were not known among | 


— 


the meadows with it rejoicings of | 
all the villages'round about. * 
Faun among the ar Was the 


an with the Greeks, AG | 
were companions | to 
[| luck or publick felivity; 
was r 


Hlieved that they” died after a” certain 1 


They are repreſented exactly like 


_ - - ſometimes With the ears of A Soat and | 
| «Horns. ' 74 


Laſtly they hee! almoſt aways con 
founded with the ſatyrs, 1 being 
Painted alike. 


It is very probable that the ancients, ö 


| who honoured Faans, Sylvans,” & c. both 


ſpoke and thought of them as they did 


of Tritont, Nymphs and Nerzids. 
zinagined tat there were certain Gent, 


They 


who ranged in woods, fields and de- 


for them as it pleaſed, as our painters 
ive ſuch as they think fit to angels and 
demuns; to virtues, vices, tobvns, wee | 


vinces, to the gods of rivers and ge 
deſſes of fotintàins. 


nne 169% F 


FAUNNUS; was the Ow Gene 
King ofvihe Latint, hom they made 


| £94. of, ps N becaule he Was . 


ſorts, in che ſca and water, and ſuper- 
ſition afterwards: framed tuch bodies 


| 


pec 


| wide, bor 


* +; 5 * 3 , 
@ E | 


inventor of 


any hinge berelfary for 

uſbandry, ga oor ed him the fa- 
— of the other Faun. He was look d 
upon as that wild god,” whoſe voice 


was heard by night and fri 1 * 
This Fauyus rei taly, 
Gideon the judge of Iſrael, was cotem- 
porary with Pondon king of cer 
he introduced religion among the peo- 
ple of JTtaly, who before that time Thad 
little reverence for the deities, if the 
human ſacrifices which he inſtituted to 
Saturn ma uy called religion. c 
The FAVOUR of God's Provide nce lin 
Hieroglyphicks) was repreſented by the 
ancients by a great ſtar in the air; be- 
cauſe it is often clouded with adverſity, 


| _ mover ſhines long upon us without 


K ene | 
Far OUR, is oppoſed: to rigour, ef. 
in matters of juſtice. - 

% OURABLENESS | of favorabilis, 
L. eaſineſs, e W 
neſs, goodneſs. 

FR OURRR T fancrem F Fautor, L. 7 
one who COUNFERANTEE or e 


Se. 
" FAUS'SEBRAY / En Fortißeati on a 
fmall rampart about 3 or 4 'fathoms 
red with a parapet and bau. 
querte, the uſe 0 anden is to n 
the fofs. 559 
'FAUS'TITAS, the! ,oddeſs of good 
ad manyaltars, 
reſented on a throne with Mer. 
cury's wand in one hand, and a horn of 
lenty in the other, Was ; vegrhipped 
or the increaſe of catile. L. 
FAW NING iof Fandian, Sax. ] fat- 
tering, ſoot behaviour. 
FAYLING of Record: [Law term] is 
when an action is brought againſt one 
who pleads any matter or record, and 
avers to prove it by record, and fails to 
bring it into court, or brings ſuch an 


one as is no bar to the action. 


FAYNT Pleader | Law'term) is a Et, 
covinous or colluſory manner of plead: 
ing, to the deceit of a third perſon. 

in Muſick Books} ſtands for pore 
forte, and denotes very loud. _ 

FEAL'TY-\ fideliras, L. Adelire, F. Jt fi. 


delity, loyalt 
FEALTI if feodelitas,' 1.1 an oath 


taken at the admittance of every tenant 


to be true do the lordof which vs: Wold 
his land. ic as 
"© General BEALTY; chat bi ch is 10 be 
| perform'd d by every ſubjett to his prince. 
Special FEALTY, is what is perform. 
od; by tenants to their landlord. - The 
torms are freeman * Eualty 


holds, 


8 * Bs F . 4 ? * 
9 * F 2 
; * * * . ? 
17s NIL 1 81 9 wn 1+ 
F * W 5 9 


0 „ 

holds his right hand upon a book, and 
ſays thus, Near you, my lord W. that 
J. R. ſhall be to you both faithful and true 
and owe my fealty to you, for the laud I 
bold of you, on the terms aſſign'd. 80 
help me God and all his ſaints. 05 

villain doing Fealty puts his right 
hand over the book, and ſays thus; 
Hear you, my Lord W. that J. R. from 
this day forth to you ſhall be true and 
fqithful, and Pall owe: you fealty for the 


land I bold of you in villenage, and ſhall | 
a feather upon the neck of a 


be juſtified by you in body and goods, 80 
hel _ nnd pea all hſs ſaints 74 
A ennitrEu Sax.\ ap- 
prehenſive of oft F 5 g 
A FEARFUL and timorous man | Hit- 
rog/yphically}; was repreſented by the 
ancients by à wolf; becauſe it is re- 
hor that this beaft will ftartle at the 
aft thing, and altho' it does not want 
courage to encounter an enemy, yet it | 
is afraid of a ftone. Fate 
FEAR'FULLY (fenhepullic, Sax.) 
"FEARFULNEss Penbrunerre, 
Sax, b — Fil. | 2 ov; 
FEAR LESS [penhtlear, Sax.) void 
of fear or apprehenſion of evil, bold, 
caring. | 5 | 
FEAR'LESLY Ipenhxleaylic Sax. ] 
| bes wry fear, undauntedly, courage- | 
ouſly; :* 129 
FEAR'LESNESS [penhxlearnerye, 
pe ] nnapprehenſirenct of er 
at | : 


_ FEA'SIBLENESS {of faiſible, F. and 

1eſs] eaſineſs to be done or performed. 
o FEAST feſtum adornare, L.] to 

make a feaſt; to eat at a feaſt or feſti- 


val. | 
FEAS TING, ming ordrinking at or 
entertaining with a feaft. 


Immoveable FEASTS, are thoſe that 
are celebrated the ſame day of the year 
as Chriſtmas-day, the Circumciſion, Epi- 
phany, Candlemaſs, Lady-day, All-Saints, 
the ſeveral days of the Apoſtles, &&c. 

Moveable FEASTS, are thoſe that are 
not confin'd to the ſame day of the year; 
the principal of which is Eafter, which 


gives law to the reft, as Palm Sunday, | 


Good-Friday, | Aſb-Wedneſday, Sexageſima 
zun. day, Fentecaſi . Fang Sun- 
ay, 


2 | 

FEA'THER {with Horſemen] is a cer- 
tain ſort of natural frizzling of the hair 
in horſes, which in ſome places riſes 
above the lying hair, and there repre- 
"_ the figure of the top of an ear of 

To FEATHER {of peaVan, Sar to 


-  FEA'THER-boiling 


ö 


f 


treaties of peace. 
conclude any buſineſs of peace or war, 


ſcrape 0 to furnich, as to feather 


one's net. 


covenant holineſs, 


1 


34 7 
Kh 2 


2 Confei io 
ners] is the boiling of ſugar ſo often or 
ſo long, that blowing thro the holes of 
the ſkimmer, or ſhaking a ſpatula with a 


| back ſtroke, thick and large bubbles fly 


up on high, it is become fcathered; and 
when after frequent trials thoſe bubbles 
are perceived to be thicker and in great. 
er quantity, ſo that they ſtick together 
and form as it were a flying flake, then 


they ſay the ſugar is greatly feather'd, 


A Roman FEATHER (with Howe) 
orle, 


which is a row of hair turned back and 
raiſed, which juſt by the mane formsa 


| mark like the blade of a ſword. 


FEA THERLESNESS: Ipea ðenlea y- 
ne y, Sax. ] the being without feathers 


or unfledged 


FEAT TT, oddly, after an unuſual or 


uncouth manner. 


FEATNESS, odneſs, uncouthneſs. 


FEAS ING [with Sailors] the ravel- 
ling out any great rope or cable at the 
e | 


- FEBRICITA'TION, an inclining to 
an agus.: „ | | 
FEBRICU LOS ITI [ febriculoſitas, L.] 
the ſame as febricitation. _ e 
FEBRICULO'SE febriculoſus, L.] 


that hath or is ſubject to a high fever. 


 FECIA'LES (among the Romans] cer: 
tain ftate-priefts, who were to aſſiſt in 
It was not lawful to 


until they had pronouneed it juſt : And 
when they intended to go to war with 
any nation, the Pater Patratus, who was. 
the chief of them, was ſent to declare it, 
and when they concluded a peace, they: - 
carried with them ſome graſs. 


t | 
Rome, and when they mer the pi Ae 


ties, the Pater patratur cauſed a hog te 
be placed at his feet, and with a great 
ftone knock'd it on the head, ſwearing 
and wiſhing that Jupiter would thus 
puniſh him, or that people, that intend- 
ed any miſchief or deceit by the treaty, 
or that ſhould firſt violate their oaths, 
and break the agreement by any publick 
acts of hoſtility, rr 
FECULA (in Pharmacy] à White, 
mealy ſubſtance or powder, which ſub... 
ſides and gathers at the bottom of the 
juices or liquors of divers rqots. ' 
FECULENCE (fæculentia, L] dreg- 
ginets, or being full of dregs and lees. 
FECUNDNESS [f&cundizas, F.] fer- 
tility, fruitfulneſss. i 
© To FECIIN'DIFY [ fecundum facere, 
L.7to tender fruitia], 4.5... 
FEDERAL. ae [with Divine] i. e 
| | uch as is attributed 
P p 2 | | 


1 3 X 
3 * * % a + * 
80 yo 
I 


oungth ITY Fhtinias pa- 
Fgnts.u . as being in- 
cluded 2 the covenant of grace- 


FE'/DERALNESS [of federatis, L, 4 the] 


| appercainingss a covenant, 
o FEE (of ip 8 Sar. a fief a re- 


ward wages, 
ir 18 aight 


FRE (as Spas defines 3 


which the vaſſal Has in la or ſome | 
immoveable thing of his 16 Jort' s, to uſe 
e, and take the profics of it here. 


Cf "or by rendring to his lord ſich feudal 
duties 
always remaining to the lord. 
FEE abſolute = aneliate, Se. of which 
x. perſon is poſſeſſed in thoſe general 
words, To us and aur heirs for ever. 
| Conditional, is that whereof a | 
Ar on is poſſeſſed in theſs words, To us 
ad our heir 


- FEEBLENESS Loibleſr, 2 J weakneß. | 


J uidneſs. 
, paſture: Milton. 
To FEEL 4 horſe on the 


the horſe is in their hand; that he zaftes 


. | The bridle and has a good Ap in Your | 


ing the bir. 

_ To FEEL horſe upon the haunches | iy 

Horſemanſhip] is to obſerve that he p 

or bends them, which is contrary to | 
Jeaging or throwing upon the fhoul- | 


EL Nel (of elan, Sar. ſenſi- 
mn after a feeling manner. 

FEELING, or touching, is one of the 
| xternal ſenſes, whereby we get che 
ideas of ſolid, hard, ſofr, rough, ſmooth, 


hot, cold, wet, dry, or. other tangible. 


| qualities; as alſo of diftauce, uching 
Eirillation, pain, 
Some have gone 10 far as to reduce 


8 all the other ſenſes to this, affirming that 
45 internal knowledge 


befors we have any 
our ſeveral organs are externally ſtruck, 
Which excites 1 reſpettive ideas 'of 


Kent, ntl "bag | 

FEE T- „Far. parts of an a- 
nimal body ; "aid a meaſure, in length 
12 inches. 


"FEE C [an Poerry] the French and la- 

h an poets are unacyuainted with feet 

and quantity; and ſome have weakly 

Ane, that the Bug 45 have none 3 
ban t we find by a very Urls r 
that the harmon $53 the ſweeteſt 

is ſpoiled; and plainly thews, t 

| 85 meaſure of freer and guantity, being 

truly obſerved,” makes the muſſck, as 
ow be percęixed i in What follows. 
When man on many multiplied his kind... 
When Wan e. „ kind on many.” 


Tar 


KP watt 
Norſemen] lis to obſerve that the will of | Pi 


a and ſervices as belong to mihra- | 
>” Fycenure;/the merepropriety of the ſoil | 


an imperial throne; 120 


| FLO D! pr en tin Cow! 


{ mits long 


i; 


With a ſtake drove 1 


A FE INT in fon, 
che ſame that "in Hs Dre 
EINT (in Sen . 

whereby the "orator — On © 
thing, in making a ne 
ver Je oo 

To FEIST Ea, Sar roleta fer: 
without a noi 

To PELICITTATE [/richtare, 10 to 
make or render ha * 

FELICITOUS (fete, an 

FELICITOUSNESS {of felisjtas, L1 


y circumftances. 
ei the Goddeſs" (in Paiming, 
'&c.} was repreſented as A 


2 . on 
one Rand 
a Caduceus, and rage err, a 3 
e e r I with 
FELL Wort, an 

F ELLNESS of 7 auge. brd 
ſierreneſs. + Fo 35 2 A 

FEL'LOWS Tin rifent on) re 5 
ces of wood, each of which form an 
arch ot a cirele and thoſe joined alto- 
gether by duledges, make an invite Gir- 
cle with 22 ſpokes; Which make the 


wheel of a un- carriage. 
5 . Sie ee 2 2 
ny z alſo the pla rofit a 
iſ place, Ya the univerſity 
Turo I one who com- | 


member of a colledge in 
by layin pot bn hands upon 
Emurderer,fach un dne is 
without Chriſtian 80 
o his corps, and 
42 


we 


iro. 


himſelf; 
to be er 


to forfeit his goods. 
FELO'NIOUS Len febs, F 
L. Laſter a felonious dos mariter. 
* ELO NIOUSNESS, felonigus"quality 
eB po erg wa i | 
LTS, i. e. ſelf barr, were/firft made 
in England by Spantardr and Darthmen in 
I - Hoginhing of the reign « f king Henry 
FELUC CA, a little veſſel with dars, 
not covered ober, and much used in the 
| Mediterranean. it is in f2eabour that 
of a Noop of chaloup. It rn or bear ay 
helm on both fides, Hhich is Tike 
nn rag W . 


. of eln, 


ally. 5 gs 


quaggy, 2285 he th 


Lin , the - ta mixed | 
water, as bear a Aan treading 
on them, eh neither receive nor 


| ſend forth rivers ; the ſecond are ponds 


or Gan of water, 


* id raifedhere au 


Wich pieces of 15 


| 


x - * 2 
wm — 
* * 


0n2 anoths 3 


2 9 3 

hole in te barrel of the ear that loads 
to the 'coehiea, and is covο,He d by a fine 
meusbrame cio fed in the rift of the hole, 


e * 33 


n with 
| "900" ee [0 
e 


| Otd. Records} 2lay- 
7 — and held in fee from a lay- lord, 
— — e 


in oppoſion to 
in fraat a. 


500 Wilitis 0 Naher 
FEOBUM/Mhilitare, knighesfee, which 


by che, ufual, computation is:480-acres-; | 


24 acres making-a virgate, 4 vin er 4 
hide, and g hides a knight l 
FEOFFMENT Common Law] the 


gift or grant of honours, caſtles, ma- | ſible 


nours, x ges, lands or other corpo- 
real or immoveable things of the like 
R to andther in fee · ſimple, i. e. to 
im and his heirs forever. by the deli 
very ot ſgihn and the poſſeſſion of the 
thing given, 1 eit be made 


by _ or: —_ 
| ebnen lin He: 
& 8 or Croix u fer de rare, 
Q| Fourechetrepi,e: acroſs with 
| 9}: forked: irons: at each end, 
f repreſenting a ſort of iron 
— * yer yrunrig muſketeers, 
reſt their muſkets on 
rs from the.crols/ Four: 


| and this Fra 


chee, thar 11 ends of that turn are for- 
led. but-thishas that ſort of fork: fix d 
upon che; 


_ 


Aare end. See the figure. 
RI, | 2 raldry iS. the ſame as the | 
Croſs or Jak Milri ne, 


an 


> Zee ee 
f Fg W. 8 


* 


FER de AMaaline in le- 


is as much as to ſay, | 


i 2 {14 3 i 
Digs, "Nb -da Vs, 
Wart © 


RINE 


at LS of or 1 


ws LG ieta 3 
tion of A + ann 50 

"A An ay ies 1 gopariye, - | 
a particular 1 


EA 
E Fre og 12 La a tertty 


itions are N e 


to ly os as; ho Jeverity ir pleaſant, ſome” 

erity £2 nece, 3s * . 
that Is neceſſary is 107 . 15 

a ferm „ ee, 

miei] A 1 wa 19 Wat) i. in the fare 

ace, without ſtir 3 1 
N e 8 

bod „ N 
wk ey gh a ferujeatart in 


b. e up as leaven-or yealt : 
to work as beer or other liquors do, 
$5 to elear itſelf from dregs and im 


"PBRMENTA*TION, N 
tion or commotion 
particles * a oh Vis ED 
without any apparent "= 
as when leaven or yeaft fermentrs.  _. 
FERMENTATION (with Phy/icianr} 
any le motion of the parts of the 
b or 7 that is 3 
ſochathing that helps to clarify, exa} 
and render them more ſubtil; o as 3 | 
| reduce them to a healthful, and natur 
FERMEN T ATION [with chte 
akin of ebullition or. babbling.up, rai- 
uu hy. the ſpirits that endeavour to get 
out of a mixt body; ſo that meeti 
with. groſs earthy. parts, which pail | 
tlieir naſſage, they, ſwell and render the 
1 880 Be 2h they e way. A 
F was wo 
C Graver,. Orghards, pe of 
rect a: -bear Fruit. It is related, that 
at the rigout of Lycurgus's: 


v'd many of them to ſeek out for 
-foirenemhabication, and after a lonj 


the iron of 4 mill, f. e. the 
>" piece: af iron tn uph 


1 aud c voyage at ſea, d 


1: 


when the Lacedemonians weremoffended . 
Jaws, they _ 


t * 
4 1 ** 
+ Is . 8 
: ©y 
: : 
0 . I = L * . + 
% D F 


rived in 3 part of Italy, where to thew 


hoy bail a temple in a grove ſitua ted 

nder ths hill Soracte to the goddels Fe. 

ronia, on account of 7155 bearing, pa 

ciently all that had happened to them 

in their paſſage. The Ali and ſuch 
this 


as were inſpifed by this goddeſs, are 
aid to walk bare-foot upon burning 
coals without hurt, which ſpeftacle 


every year brought together à great 
number of ſpeftators. Servants were 
made free in her temple, and received 
the cap which was the badge of their 
liberty; for which they worſhipped her 
as their protectreſs. , g 
FER RET, a little 4 footed animal 
about the ſize of a weaſle, with a long 
ſnout and thick tail, it has but 4 teeth, 
but with theſe it bites mortally; but 
being muꝛzled it is put into coney-bur- 
 Foughs to force rabbits out of their holes 
into gins and traps, placed at the 
mouths of the holes. 
 FERRU'GINOUSNESS Fof ferrugine- 
x#, L. J being like, or of the nature of 
ruſty iron. EO ee IR Ig 


'FERRURE, a mooing of horſes. F. 


2 FERRY [probably of fanan. to 
paſs over, or of ferri, L. to be carried] 
à place in à river where perſons, hor- 
ſes, coaches, Sc. are carried over. 
FER TILNESS [fertilitat, L.] fruit- 
fulneſs, plentifulneſs. 

'To FER'TILIZE {| ferrzliſer, F.] to 
make fertile, fruitful or plentiful. 

* FER'VID { fervrdus, L.] hot, full of 
heat or fervour, vehement, eager. 


- FERVIDTIY > | ferviditas, L.] fer. 
. FER'VIDNESS F vency, great heat, 

eagerneſs. ö | 
| F ER ULÆ (with Surgeons) ſplents or 


light chips made of fine paper glued to- 
gerber, or leather, (gc. for binding up, 

ooſened or disjointed bones, after they 
| Have been ſet again. . | 
FER VOR of the Matrix, a diſcaſe 
when the intire ſubſtance of the womb 
is extream hot; attended with a pain 
and heavineſs of the loins, a loathing, 
ſuppreſſion of urine or the like; at the 
ſame time the patient being very deſi- 
- _ Tous of copulation, though by reaſon 

of pain at the ſame time ſhe fears it. 

E is one of the nine honour-. 
able ordinaries, and conſiſts 
of lines drawn directly croſs 

the eſcutcheon, from ſide to 

=> ſide, and takes up the third 

part of it between the . honour” point 
und the nombril. It repreſents a waiſt 
belt, or girdle of honour. Ses the fi | 


ure. 


A FES SE {in Heraldry}| fe 


I 
e ſigni ſies parted a 
croſs the middle of the ſhield from ſide 
to ſide, through the feſs- point. 
FESS.- Point in Heraldry] is the exact 
center of the eſcutcheon, and is ſo cal. 
led becaufe the point through the feſs- 
line is drawn from the two ſides, and 
3 divides it into two equal 
parts, W the eſcutcheon is* parted 
per feſs, as is repreſented by letter E, 
in the eſcutcheon. See eſcutcheon. 
+ FE'SSE-ways {in Heralds} or in feſſe, 
ſignifies thoſe things that are borne af- 
ter the manner of a feſſe; that is, in a 


pleaſantneſs, wittineſs, jocularneſs. 
FES- - = — 

T CONS {in 

Architec= " A 

ture the ' Ws 

French call - 

them Feſ * = V_ - Sn ( 9 

toons, prob. ö 

of Feſtus, L. . 1 

merry, jovial, being uſually applied on 

feſtival occaſions] an ornament of car- 


ved work in manner of wreaths or gar. 
land (hanging down) of flowers or 


leaves twiſted together, thickeſt at the 


middle, and ſuſpended by the two ex- 
tremes, whence it hangs down perpen- * 
dicularly as in the figure. | 
FETCH {in Trade} an over-reaching 
or charging more than ſhould be. 
FETCH, a deception or gloſs upon a 
matter, a ſubtil come over, or ſound- 
ing ofa perſons intentions, inclinations, 
Sc. by aſking queſtions ſeeming not to 
relate to the matter in hand. | 
FETCH him up | Sea Phr aſe} ſignifies 
give chaſe, or purſue a Wi | 4 
FET'IDNESS [of fetidus, 
eſs, ill- favour. 
EU DAL 
FEO DAL $ | 


8 f ; s 
. FEU'DATORY, a vaſſal or perſon 
who holds of a ſovereign in fee, i. e. 
on condition of yielding fealty and ho- 
mage or other ſervics. 5 | 
EUDS (with Civil:ans] a volume of 


{in Otd Records] of or 
belonging to a feud or 


in 


the civil law, ſo called, becauſe it con · 
tains the cuſtoms and ſervices, which a 
vaſſal does to his ſoveraign prince or 


3 


lord, 


FE 


ws, for the Jands or fees tilt hg Kal | 
of him. 

An Effeitvial FEVER, is one, the pri- 
mary cauſe of which is in the blood it- 
ſelf, and does not Ariſe as an eſſect or 
ſympiom from any other. diſeaſe i in the 
1 or other parts. 

mpromatical FEVER, is aadwhich 

ai 4 an accident or ſymptom of 
ſome diſorder that is antecedent to it. 
A Diary FEVER, is that Which or- 
dinarily does Not laſt longer than 26 


hou | 
A Hegi FEVER: [of bein of tie, 


Gr. habitude] is one that is'flow and 
durable, extenuating and emaciating 
the body by inſenſible degrees“ 

Putrid FEVER, one ariſing from the 
diſcharge of putrid, purulent matter 
from ſome worbid part, as an ulcer in 
the 1 7 

gy She FEVER 4 very ah e 

Afrdent 7. "Mor." attended 
with a' vehement heat, intolerable 
thirſt, a dry cough, a delirum and 
other violent ſympto | 

' A Colliquative Fl VER. one wherein 
the whole body is conſumed and 2 
ciated in a ſhort time, the ſolid 
and the fat, c. are melted d bbc]. 
and carried off by a Dfarrhwea, Swear, 
Urine, Nc. 

A Quoridian FEVER, is one where 
the paroxiſm returns every day. 
A double Quotidian FEVER, sone the 
ys. 0 which comes ' ies in 24 
hours. 

Tertian FEVER, one hiebp usturnt 
every other day, and is of 2 kinds, legt 
timate and ſpuriou. 1500 

A legitimate Tertian FEV ER, 1% one 
that laſts only 12 hours, and is followed 
94 75 abſolute intermiſſion. 

ſpurious Tertian FEVER; holds! Ibn. 
ger 7 an 12 hours, and ſornetimes 18or 
20 hours. 

A-double Tertian FEV ER, is one chat 
returns twice every other da. 

A Quartan FE ER, is one which re- 
turns only every 4th da 2 

A double: Quarran' FEVER, is one 
which: has - paroxiſms every Ath day. 

A Triple Quartan FEVER, is one that 

has 3 parox1 er, Ath day. 

Er uptive FEVERS, * ſuch as, be- 
tides the ſymptoms” common to other 
fevers, have their criſis att ö d with 
cutaneous erup tions 

Feſtiſential FEVERS, are dach as ure 
acute, contagious and mortal. 4 
Peteebial FEVERS; are a malignant 
kind of fevers, wherein, aſides the 


other feyers on the 4th day, or oftner [ 


F 1 


on the 7th day, there appear a rents 
or red ſpots like flea-bites on the 
ſhoulders and abdomen. 
FE'VERISH,; having the mptors of 
a fever; or inclinable to a fever. 


FE'VERISHNESS, feveriſh ahn yraptomsy 
r. 


lor inclinableneſt to a feve 


FEVILLANTI NES I in Gookery 1 
ſmall tarts filled with ſweet- meats. F. 

FE'UILLE rg, . dead Leaf jeh 
colour called fillemor. 

FE'VILLE- DE SCIE Twith foms 
French heralds] a term uſed to Nu 
that an ordinary that has a Fee or 2 
Pale, is indented only on one fide, he- 
| cauſe then it looks like a ſaw,” d ch 
„ 
mMn. 

FEWN EBS pne „ dug; 
neſs of W 1.7, ry | Wh 
FP FAU'T{in'the ſeale of Meſh 


ho 


Os 


ſeventh or laſt 222 of the 3 er 
of the Gamut. 
F BR K, 4 fibre} a miar — the 
1 a ar) alſo a N 5 
r (in Anatomy] 
 FI'BERS I ſſender threads; which s long 
ing variouſiy interwoven or wound > 
form the various folid parts of an ani- 
mal body, or they are br oblong 
veſſels in an animal by which the ſpi- 

rits are conveyd to all paris of the b. 
dy, ſu that the fibres are 7 nets; or 
matter of an animal. ni 

FIBERS {in Botuny] threads or hair 

like ſtrings in plants, roots, S 150 

Th RIBRES are by Anatomiſfts diftin= 

guiſhed into 4 kinds, as car no ur or i] 
nervous, tendinous, and ofſeous ot. dotyy 
which Again are divided, a0co: 
the are ſituated, into Ste | 

rer long itatinal FIBRES] thoſe a 3 5 
ER rde in right-liness . 
Tranſverſe FIBRES, ar 0 20 go. as 
croſs the longitudinal ones | 
Oblique FIBRES, are locken ere or 
interſe& them at unequal angles. 

Muſt lar FI BRES, are e 
the / muſeles or fleſhy parts of the body 
Alen compoſed, THE Wo called cle 

Neon BIBRES,” ate dow — 
threads whereefthe Foe are campo” 
ed wels ars alſo called ſenſitive fibres, 

FFIBULA 81 button. L. | 

Fn + by S{[ Anatomy] 9 af 15 
t ca primus, Lo 

FILA 1 ge 6 Surgeons) ie. 
ſort of Ke petit or bandage for Shed 
fag up wounds; nor pg Which au- 
thors differ. Guido ys; that theſe fl. 
ma' were made of iron eirdles, q it 

crooked backwards on 


BF e both 


S — 
that 3 2 of 


* 
„ 
Fax * 24 by" : 
lt | 


7 e the bai made of 


WES 
| unte 


_FIDDLING i of fdien. Jen) 
25 upon a fiddle; mr at 


bs son (i lin Gi Lon mbar 
| 1 — cially —— 3 1. 
E LILY, 2 W Þ. 


R 
Y eee Rally was we 
e hangt. 
1 b) hag.qtewple 

= Fm oe to SA 15 "od 
Kas that were a Ways ner en K 

but blood. She was. glathed with white | 

.zobas, drawn. in a —— — her 


OEE 


| fore, HIGIARY t N n 
fare; ; _ taken Won & 


be 


» 1; A 4p. ] 


Fr 1 1 liedes 
diſap nba en an a cu 0 


beleged in 


an tor or bully. F 
l 
41 


2 2 4 
264240! 


1 


2 
9 ö ſemb 1 


; St won $. M387 


. 
ate age gert: * 1125 


ö | 


. |" rganming algut 


I 


1 


in = or nature 

7 | 2 
11 
| 


— 
» N 


Hens 


By 


e 


or quality. 


unn, * Ih, farious, 


* 


re d pres. Lye b. 


r. 4 a Hoſe) is a kind of wart 

ſomętimes ail 7 11 his 
* gl s AD 8 inking 
Wours that are . do curse. 


al 4. 1 1-oeh by 25 9 
ro 

Tak $4Pxigs/ or 

Hen [of Eine of Peokzan, | 


2 mw 1. FICUTS þ lat ger are where 
ſtand the bat- 


. 


mies thip 
E etnog bee 
| FIGUR nen ate ſuch 
|. EIGURATIVE Number: | > 
as do ordinarily repreſeng; Grp geome- 
e, And are always conſidered 
| © ADs 


N there » baing 4) 
WERE of or fob en * 3 an 


E ing, ff urge, or auen orms 

FIG URATE Deſeams. (with, A. ) is 
that wherein diſco d 
with the concords, , call d Falte ls fer a 
n NAY: ap 5 50 er ed the rt 
taric⸗ 8 e 
are brought i in al he 


4 
An 


the com oft 
FIG RAT 
that. * 5 7700 


UAE wit 
RAE RAN; 2 
nce,.z e 


RATIO 


is. wir 


t e concords 


=. 5 


N 


5 to, ON 


Set be gs 5 6 bares. "ae arena) = 


CENESS. e en | _ 


uin 1. J after a: hguragive 
R f figy 


4 £ 2 * T 2 4 «a 1 84 5 


4 — 
*. 


1 


+ : 7 
F's Pe 
ſ 
— 
LH A 1 
12 x - Y 
x * 2 


FIGURE {in Theology} the myſteries 
repreſented or delivered obſcurely to 
us under certain types in the Old Teſ- 


tament. _ F 2 55 
FIGURE {with Grammar.] an ex- 
preſſion which deviates from the com- 
mon and natural rules of grammar; ei- 
ther for the ſake of elegancy or brevity, 
as when any word is left to be ſupplied 
by the reader, &&c. | 
Regular FIGURE, is one which is e- 
quilateral and equiangular, HY 
Irregular FIGURE, is that which is 
not . 
FIGURE [in Conic kt] is the reftan- 
gle made under the /atus rectum and 
tranſouerſum in the Hyperbola, _, 
FIGURE Cin Architecture] ſculpture, 
repreſentation of things made on ſolid 
matter. : : 
FIGURE lin Painting, Drawing, Sc. 
the lines and colours which form the 
repreſentation of a man or any thing 


elſe. 

FIGURE {in Heraldry] a bearing in 
a ſhield repreſenting or reſembling an 
human face, as the ſun, an angel. 

FIGURE [in Aſtrology] a deſcription 
or draught of the ſtare and diſpoſition 
of the heavens, at a certain hour con- 
taining the places of the planets and 
ftars, mark'd. down in a figure of 12 
triangles. 

FIGURE {in Geomancy] is applied 
to the extremes of poiars, lines or num- 
bers thrown or caſt at random; on the 
combinations or variations whereof the 
pretenders to this art found their divi- 
nations. 1 

FIGURE [in Dancing] the ſeveral 


to thoſe in a battle. 


no concern at all. 


P. 


1 1 : > 
body. Figures in diſcourſe ara as pro- 
per to defend the mind, as poſtures are 
to defend the body in corporeal attacks. 
Theatrical FIGURES [among Reto 
riczans] are ſuch as bad orators affect 
when they meaſure their words, and 


give them a cadence to tickle rhg ears; 
tho' they figure their diſcourſes, yet it 


pared to thoſe that are ſtrong and per- 
{waſive, are like the poſtures in a dances 
The art and'af- 
fectation that appears in a painted dif- 
courſe, ſays a certain author, are not 
the character of a ſoul truly touch'd 
with the things it ſpeaks off, but under 


_ FIGURES of Diſcourſe, are extraor- 
dinary ways of ſpeaking very different 
from the common and natural. 
FIGURES of Words [among Rherori- 
cians} are quite different from figures 
of diſcourſe; for figures of diſcourſe. 
are produced chiefly oy the agitations 
of the foul; figures of words are the 
calmneſs and ſtudy of the mind. A f- 
gure of words conſiſts ſometimes in the 
repetition of the fame word, the ſame 
letter, and the ſame found, which, tho* 
it is often diſagreeable, yet never ſhocks 
when the repetition is made with art. 
This 'repetition' is made ſometimes in 
the beginning of ſentences, ſometimes 
in the middle, and ſometimes in the 
end of ſentences. FRET HF 

FIG'URED | fizurs, F. fixnratur, LA 
repreſented, having figures or forms 
drawn, upon it. CRE” * 


ER [un filon, F.] 
thief. N * 
FILE {in Heraldry] is repreſented in 


a private 


ſteps which the dancers make in order 
and cadence, which mark divers figures 
on. the floor. Ts THO 
FIGURE {in Rhetorick] is when ** 
word is uſed to ſignify a thing which is 
not proper to it, and Which uſe has ap- 
ply'd to ſomething elſe ; then that man- 
ner of expreſſion is figurative; or fi- 
gures are manners of expreſſion diſtinct 
from thoſe that are natural and com- 
mon, | DEER 
FIG'URES [in Rhetorick] are not to 
be looked upon only as certain terms 
invented by Rhetoricians for the orna- 
ment of their diſcourſe. God has not | 
denied to the ſoul what he has granted 
to the body; as the body knows how 
to repel injuries, ſo the ſoul can defend 
itſelf as well, and it is not by nature 
immoveable, when it is attack'd; all 
the figures which the ſoul makes uſe of 
in diſcourſe, when it is moved, have 
the ſame eſſect as the poſtures of the 


% 


ö 


the form annexed, though 
ſometimes of more, and 
ſometimes of fewer points. 
It is ſometimes borne as a 
charge in coat armour; 
bur it is uſually: the mark — 

and diſtinction which the elder brother 
bears in his coat, during his father's 


life. ; | e 
[with Botaniſte] iF uſed to 


'FILET 
ſignify thoſe threads that are uſually - 
found in the middle of flowers, as the 
Lily, Tufip,” (6c: | LR 

FIL'TALN ESS {of fliatio, L.] ſonſhip. 
„ FILLET f filum, , fille, F. f tha 
fleihy part of the leg of a calf, ſheep, 
Ge. adjoining to the loin. | 

FIL'LET I in Heraldry ] a Kind bf 


orle or bordure, containing only a third 


or fourth part ot the 


: breadth of tho 
common bordure. 2 8 


* » 
. 8 . 
1 6.16 
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is with ſuch figures, which being com- | 


bs 1 3 : TS 
* a7 * g 
: 7 9 
* $7»; . a 4 , 4 
- , . ” po " 8 
F 1 F F 


__ FILLET {in Anat.] the extremity off FINENESS [ fineſſe, L. ſpruceneſs 
the membranous ligament under the rms in cloaths; alſo thinneſs and 
tongue, more commonly called the . ſmallneſs of threads in cloth, &c. 
num or bridle. Af I FINES for Alienation ¶ Law term] 
FILU'LETS | with Painters} a little | were certain fines paid to the king by 
rule or riglet of leaf-gold drawn over | his tenants in chief, for licence to alien 
certain mouldings, or on the edge of | or make over their lands to others. 


frames, parinels, &c. A FINE Executed {in Law) is ſuch, 
FIL'LETED {of filet, F. of filum, L. | which of its own force gives a preſent 
. a thread] having a fillet or fillets. poſſeſſion (at leaſt in Law) to a Con ni. 


_ FIU'LIGRANE [of filum and granum, | zee, fo that he needs no writ of habere 
L. a kind of inrichment on gold and | fac:as ſeiſinam, for executing the ſame 
filver, delicately wrought in manner of] but may enter. 
little threads or grains, or both inter- A FINE Executory (in Law) is ſuch 
mix d. las of its own force does not execute tho 
To FILLIP {probably 4. fly 1p] to | poſſeſſion in the Cognizee. i 
throw up a piece of money with one's A ſinele FINE I in Law] one by 
finger and nail; alſo to hit with the | which nothing is granted or rendered 
fame method. - | back again by the cognizees to the cog 
FILMINESS [of palm, Sax. ] filmy | nizors or any of them. 36 
quality, or abounding with films or | A double FINE, contains a grant and 
thin ſkins. . I render back either of ſome rent, com- 
FILM'T (pilmie, Sax. probably of | mon, or other thing out of the land, 
velamen, L.] having or being full of | Sc. to all or ſome of the cognizors for 
films... _ Tn ſome eftate, limiting thereby the re- 
FIL'TERED . 2 [fitrre, F. of filtrum, | mainders to ſtrangers, not named in 
FILT RATED Fa ftrainer, L.] ftrain-| the writ or covenant 


3 


ed through a paper, cloth, Sc. FINE Drawing, a rentering, a fine 
FILTHILY {of pilöilic, Sax.] after] and imperceptible ſewing up the parts 
a filthy manner. of a cloth, Ge. torn or rent in the 


FILTHINESS [ pil Fine pye, Sax.] 8 wearing, Sc. 

dirtineſs, impurity, obſceneneſs, naſti-- FINE SSE, fineneſt, that peculiar de- 
neſs, Sc. 5 | Ilicacy perceiv'd in works of the mind; 
FIL"THY [Fil Bic, Sax.) dirty, baſe, | alfo the niceſt, moſt ſecret or ſublime 

impure, naſty, obſcene. _ parts of any art or ſcience. F. 
DE | | I FINICALNESS {prob. of ſin or fineſſe, 
FILTRA'TION [in Chymical] F.] aſſectedneſs in dreſs. 5 
| Writers ] is expreſſed by this FINISHER (celui qui finit, P. finitor, 
character. | L.] one who finiſhes, ends, or makes 


| 5 | mpleat. | 
FIM'BRIATED {in He. FINISHING (with Architects] is fre- 
raldry] ſignifies that an or-| quently applied to a Crowning, Croter, 
dinary is ed round Sc. raiſed over a piece of building to 
with another of a different | terminate, compleat or finiſh it: | 
| I colour, as thus; He bear- FINITE'NESS [of finitus, L.] bound- 
eth Or, a Croſs, Patee| edneſs, determinateneſs. 
Gulet, fimbriated Fable. | FINT'TEUR {in Italian riding Aca- 
FINABLENESS {of finis, L. an end] | demzes} a term uſed importing the end 
liableneſs to be fined, or to pay a fine | of a career or courſe. _ ; 
or araercement. | - | FIN'ITIVE [| finitivur, L. ] defining. 
A FINAL with Carvers] an emblem | FIRE [pyne, Sax. Tv, Gr. 
of the end of life, being an inrichment] FIRE [with Naruralifts] is by ſome 
placed on monuments, viz. a boy with: | defined to be a company of particles of 
out wings, holding in his hand an ex- | the third element, moved with the moſt 
tinguiſhed torch with the flame end | rapid motion imaginable ; or a Jucid 
fix d on a death's head at the boy's feet.] and fluid body, conſiſting of earthy par- 
FINAL Letters in the Hebrew tongue] | ticles, moſt ſwiftly moved by the mat- 
| Six. Caph, Mem, Nun, Phe,|ter of the firſt element, upon which 
1 Tzade, which every where but at the] they ſwim, as it were. 
| ends of words, are written 90 0 1 . Fire is not only propagated ſeveral 


AY 


FINALLY I finalement, F. fina/tter , | ways, where there is none. I. By col- 
L\ inthe laf place, m the-end. * eins che ſun's rays in a convex glaſs, 

FIND'IBLENESS - of findibzlis, L. 1 which will fer fire to that point on 
capableneſs of being cleft, © | which 
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which the rays fall, provided it to be 
burn. 2. By ſtriking flints one againſt 
the other or againſt ſteel. 3. By rub- 
bing wood ox iron, or any other ſolid 
body! a great while together and very 
hard, at laſt it will take fire; alſo by 
winding cords about a ſtick, and ſwiftly 
twitching them this way and that way, 
will ſet them on fire. Some hard canes 
amy with a tobacco-pipe, will force 
aut r, hy. | 

As to the effefts of fire, they are va- 
rious as the matter that feeds it. If fire 
be ſet ro wood or loofer materials, 
they begin to flame; but to excite a 
flame, both the fire and combuſtible 
matter muſt have the advantage of a 
reaſonable free air, or elſe the fire 1s 
choaked and goes out. And tho' a 
place is not wholly without air, yet if 
that air have no communication with 
the open air, ſo as to go backward and 
forward thro' ſome paſſage, the mate- 
rials ſet on fire muſt go out; whereas 
fire in an open place will continue to 
burn till all the fewelis ſpent. A light- 
ed candle quickly goes out in a ſo 
well ſtopt that no air can come int it. 

FIRE (according to the ancient Philo- | 
fophers] was accounted an element in 
nature, created with the quality of 
heating, burning or deſtroying what- 
ever had too great a mixture of it ; but 
according to the modern Philoſophy, it 1s 
defin'd to be only the eſſect of a violent 
or rapid motion, excited in or upon 
the conſuming body, ſo that whatever 
heats, warms or burns, is call d fire. 

FIRE [¶Metaphorically] is us'd to fig- 
nify courage, ſpirit, metal, vivacity or | 
briſkneſs in mankind, or animals; and 
at other times it is us'd of the matter 
of fire, as coals, wood and other com- 
buſtibles, by the name of firing. 


FIRE [among the Heathent] was and | 


is by ſome worſhipped as a deity, or at 
leaft the Sun, the fountain of heat, Sc. 
and in imitation of it, they kept con- 
tinual fire burning upon their altars. 

Greek FIRE, a compoſition of com- 


buſtible matter compounded by one | 


Callinicus an engineer of Heliopolis in 
Syria in the 7th century, in order to de- 
ſtroy the Saracens ſhips which was by 
that means effected by the admiral of 
the emperor Pogonarus's fleet, and 30000 
men deſt roy d. | 


The ingredients of this compoſition 


or fire were Sulphur, Naphthe, Pitch, 
Gums, Bitumen and other drugs; and 
the property of it was that it would 


bows or ot 


of 


FI 

fuſe it ſelf on all ſides, according to the 
impreſſion given it. It was not to be 
auench d by any thing but oil or a mix- 
ture of vinegar, urine and ſand. In the 
uſing of it it was blown out of long 
tubes of 8 8 or ſhot it out of 2 
er ſpringy inſtruments. 

FIRE of London, a dreadful confla- 
gration in the year 1565, which began 
the ſecond of September, in Pudding- 
laue, and in three days ſpace conſumed 


78 pariſh-churches, 5 chapels, and be- 


ſides halls and the Exchanges, 13200 


houſes; the whole loſs valued at 9900000 
pounds fterling. | | 


FIRE, as to give the fire to a horſe, is 


to apply the firing- iron red hot to ſome. | 


Progerpararal ſwelling, in order to diſ- 
cuſs it. 5 

FIRE Cin Coat Armour] may ſignify 
perſons, who being ambitious of ho- 


nour, have performed brave actions 


with an ardent courage, and their 
thoughts, aſpiring as the fire, continu- 
ally aſcend upwards : tho there are 
but few coats in England that bear fire; 
yet there are many in France and Ger- 
many that do. 70 


FIRE Ships, are ſhips charged with 
artificial fire-works, who having the 
wind of an enemy's ſhip, grapple her 
and ſer her on fire. | 
FIRE-POTS [with Engineers] are 
ſmall earthen pots, into which is put a 
grenade filled with powder, and cover- 
ed with a piece of parchment and two 
matches laid acroſs lighted, which is 
to be thrown by a a; of match, to 


bura what they deſign to ſet fire to. 


n, 
FIRE BOOT Sax.] a ſort of bea- 


FIRE BARE 8 [ of Fyne bea 
con to be ſet on the higheſt hill in e- 
very hundred throughout the kingdom 

England. | oy ; 

Elementary FIRE à is ſuch as it exiſts 

Pure FIRE in itſelf, and which 
we properly call fire, of itſelf ir is im- 
perceptible, and only diſcovers itſelf by 
certain effects which it produces in 


| bodies. 
Common FIRE 2 is that which exiſts 
Culinary FIRE 5 in ignited bodies, or 
is prapciog's by the former in combuſtible 


matter. ] 
Potential FIRE, is that contained in 
cauſtick medicines. | 
FIRE {in Chymical Writers] is expreſ- 
ſed by this character, . | [a 
FIRE-MWorkers, labourers or under- 
officers to the fire-mafter. - . 
Wheel FIRE [with Chymifts} one that 
is lighted all round a cruciblè or other 


burn briſkeſt in water; and would dif- 


„ 


veſſel to heat it all alike. 8 
Qqe2z Odier 
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7 Olympick FIRE, is that of the ſun, much at reſt, or ſo entangled one with 
collected in the focus of a burning mir- | another, that there is a mutual coheſion 
ür or flicking together of their parts, ſo 
Actual FIRE [with Surgeons] is a hot | that they cannot flow from, ſlide over, 
r | | 5 or ſpread themſelves every way from 
FIRE Maſter {in our Train of Artillery) one another, as the parts of fluid bo- 
an officer who gives directions, and the dies can, or it is defined to be a conſi. 
proportions of the ingredients for all | ſence or that ſtate of a body, wherein 
the compoſitions of fire-works, = [its ſenſible parts are fo united together, 
FIRE Srone, a ſtone uſed about chim- | that a motion of one part induces a mo- 
neys or fire-hearths, which receives, tion of the reſt, | 
retains, and alſo emits heat. I. FIRST Fruits, the profits of ſpiritual 
FIRE. Eater, a ſort of charlatan, or [livings for one year, which in old time 
one who pretends to eat fire before |were given to the Pope throughout 
ſpectators at ſhews. F Chriſtendom, but here in England, tran- 
FIRE- Works, are preparations made lated to the king, by ſtat. 26 of Henry 
df gun- powder, ſulphur, and other in. VIII. and queen Anne in the third year 
Aammable ingredients on occaſion of | of her reign, granted that whole re- 
publick rejoicings, Se. venue to ſettle a fund for the augmen- 
* Wild-FIRE, a ſort of artificial or fac- | tation of the poor clergy, 
titious fire, which will burn even un-“ FIRST Fruits [among the Re] 
der water; and alfo with greater vio- were the firſt produce of ripe corn, and 


lence than out of it. | | other fruits, alſo of man or. beafts, 
Walking FIRE, a Jack in a Lanthorn, which they were commanded. to offer 
or Will in a Wiſp. _ to God to ſanctify and procure a bleſ- b 


Deęrretof FIRE (with Chymi/ts) are 5. IRST Fruits [among the ancient E- 
The fir/t degree is equal to the natural & ied! the firſt corn, Sc. that was 
heat of a human body, or rather that off cuF which they were wont to offer and 
a hen hatching her eggs. how about the ſheaves, and to invoke 
The ſecond degree, is ſuch as gives af their goddeſs I/is, ar whoſe feſtivals 
erſon pain, but does not deftroy or con | they carried about baſkets of wheai and 
jume the parts, as that of a ſcorching | barley in proceſſion. bn 2-8 
ſun. * 7 5 n The Romans offered the ir firſt fruits 
The bird Degree, is that of boiling | to their deity Janus, and the Athenians 
water which ſeparates and deftroys the | to their deities of the firſt ripe corn. 
parts of bodies. The Hhperboreanr uſed to offer the 
| The fourth Degree, is that which| choiceſt of their firſt fruits to Delian 
. melts metals and deſtroys every thing] Apollo, by the hands of virgins of the 
| elſe. V beſt character. 5 | 
The fifth Degree, is that whereby] FISC { fiſcur, L.] the treaſury of a 
gold is made to emit fumes and evapo-| prince or ftare; or that to which all 
rate. | . things due to the publick do fall. 
| FIR'KIN-Man, one who buys ſmall! Lake Fri, Clan was by the an- 
| beer of the brewer, and ſells it again] cient Egyptian painted to repreſent any 
iq to his cuſtomers. 855 thing that was abominable to the gods; 
FlR MA {in the Practick in Scotland becauſe their prieſts never uſed them 
a duty which the tenant pays to his in their ſacrifices. | | 
'Jandlord. * 7 | FISH'ES [ Emblematically] repreſent 
FIR'MAN [in India, or the Mogu!'s| ſilence, becauſe they having no tongues 
country ja paſſport or permit granted can't form any voice; and thence pro- 
to foreign veſſels to trade within their | ceeds the old proverb, as mute af a fiſh. 
Juriſdiction. # EY They are alſo an emblem of watchful- 
FIR MART, a farmer's right to the] neſs; becauſe they either ſleep not at 
lands and tenements let to him, ad fir- all, or but very little. oa 
mam, Law term. | FISHES {in Blazonry] according to 
PIR ME [Od Rec. Ia farm or land and| their different poſtures are to be ex- 
tenements, hired at a certain rate. preſs'd as follows: All fiſhes that are 
FIRWNESS {in a Philoſophical Senſe] | borne in an eſcutcheon traverſe, in bla- 
according to Mr. Boyle, conſiſts, in that zoning muſt be terminated Naiant, i. e. 
the particles which compoſe ſuch bodies ſwimming, becauſe that is their poſture. 
as are commonly called firm or ſolid, | when they ſwim. ES 


4 St. wor oor FIRE, a certain diſeaſe. wir, by the reſt of the product. 
J 


are pretty grofs, and are either fo 


Fiſhes 


: GAA 


3 
F 1 ; : 


2 Fiſhes that are repreſented directly £22 
with, be ſizeable to, to 


upright in an eſcutcheon, muſt be bla- 
zoned Haurtant, i. e. drawing or ſuck— 
ing; becauſe they frequently pur their 
heads above water to take in the air. 
Fiſhes that are born feeding, are in 
blazonry to be termed devouring ; be- 
cauſe they ſwallow all whole without 
chewing. 5 3 

Green FISH, is what has been lately 
ſalted and ſtill remains moiſt. 

„  RedPISH, is ſome freſh fiſh broiled on 
a gridiron, then fry'd in oil, and after- 
wards barrelled up in ſome proper 
liquor. 55 99 

ov FISHES, ſuch as 
their kind by eggs or ſpawn. 

Viviparous FISHES, ſuch as produce 
their e anne. 

Fluviatile FISHES, river fiſh. 

" Cetaceous FISHES, thoſe of the whale- 
kind, 
Cartilaginou FISHES, ſuch as have 
many cartilages or griſtles, as thorn- 
backs, Sc. 5 e 
Fypinous FISHES, ſuch as have prickles, 
as thornbacks, Ge. | 

FI'SH-MONGER [ pg1pc-mangene, 
Sax. ] a ſeller of fiſh. 4£: 
FISH-MONGERS, they were former- 

: ly two companies, the 
Srock=-fiſh and Salt-fiſh- 
| mongers, who united 
Anno 1536. Theyare 
6 wardens (the firft of 
which is called the 
prime warden) 28 aſ- 
ſiſtants, and 222 upon 
| | the livery; their fine 
is about 147. They are the 4th of the 

12 companies. Their armorial enſigns 
are azure, 3 dolphins, nazant in pale, be- 
tween 2 pair of lucies falterwiſe 8 
crowned or, on a chief guler, 6 keys in 
3 ſaltires (the ward end upwards) as 
the crowns. The creſt on a helmet 
and torſe 2 arms ſupporting an imperial 
crown upon the ſecond. The ſuppor- 
ters a merman and maid, the firft arm- 
ed, the latter with a mirror in her left 
hand proper. The motto, Al worſhip, 
be to God alone. HS | 

FIS'SILE | fi/ilis, L.] that may be 
clett. „ 

FIS'SILENESS {of fi ſſilis, L.] aptneſs 
to be cleaved. 1 

FISK' ING, ung about here and 
there, flirting from place to place. 

FISTULATED | fiftu/arus, L.] hav- 
ing a fiſtula. . e 

FIS'TY Cuff, blows with the fiſt. 
. AFIT Ig. d. a fight) it being a con- 


produce 


% 


* 
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[begiv van, Fax.] te agrees 
| beſeem. © 
FITCHEE' [in Heraldry] | 
a croſs-fitchee ſignifies ' a 
croſs that ends in a ſharp 
point, fit to be fixed in the 
een and is ſuppoſed to 
a ve taken its uſe from the 
Chiriſtians in ancient times 75 
carrying croſſes with them, which 
they fixed in the ground whenever 
they ſertled any where. See the figure. 
FITS of eaſy Reflection of the Rays f 
Light {in Opricks] the diſpoſition of the 
rays to be reflected at any time. Sir 
I joe 3 | baton 
FIIS ef eaſy Tranſmiffon [in Opticks 
the diſpoſition of wh 1255 of Aan 8080 
tranſmitted. Sir Iſaac Newton. 
FIVE (FIE, Sax. ] V, or 5. | 
FIVE, the number or figure 5 is 
call'd Hermaphrodite, it is compoſed of 2, 
the female and 3 the male; it is alſo 
called the firſt of all numbers. It is al- 
ſo called a circular number, becauſe the 
circle turns to the point from whence 
it begins; for g multiplied by itſelf, ends 
always in 5, as 5 times 5 makes 25, and 
that again by 5 makes 125, Sc. a 
FIVE-FOLD L[Eip-peald, Sar. ] five 
times as much. | | 
FIV E-FOOT, a fort of ſea inſect, cal 
led alſo a ftar-fiſh. | 
FIVE lav'd Graſs (in Heraldry) cin- 
quefoil is uſed by ſuch as would intro- 
duce a blazon by herbs and flowers in- 
ſtead of metals and colours. 
To FIX | fixum, ſup. of figere, L. fi 
er, F.] to faſten; to ſet, to appoint. 


To FIT 


« 


Rs 
To FIX {inChymical Wri 
tings) is expreſſed by the 
character annexed. | 


FIX'ED [C fixus, I. fixe, F.] faſtened, 
ſertled; ſer, appointed. : 
FIXED Sign, [with Aftrologers] are 
Taurus, Leo, Scorpio and Aquarius; ſo 
called, becauſe the ſun paſſes them re- 
ſpectively in the middle of each quarter, 
when that particular ſeaſon is more fix- 
ed and ſettled, than under the ſign that 
begins or ends it. i 
IX*EDNESS to a Th: 
cation, attachment, Cc. 
FIXEDNESS {with Cue a quali- 


nz, cloſe appli- 


ty oppoſite to volatility. 


FIX T Bodies in the general] are ſuch 
as neither fire nor any corroſive has 
ſuch effect on as to reduce or reſolve 
them into their component elements, 


7, e. abſolutely to deftrd 


fli between nature and the eiſcaſe. 


y them. 
| FIXT 


dl che city they 


FL 


4 FIXT. Bodies [with tr mach as 
bear the violence of the fire without e- 


fFAapor ating. f \ | : 
FIZ LING ( veſſes, F.] a breaking 
Find backwards without noiſe. 7 8 
FLABBINESS [probably of /ab:/is, L. 
wet things being commonly ſo] limber- 
ne tneſs and moiſtneſs ; oppoſite to 


1 » 

-FLACCIDITTY 2 ſof flaceidus, L. 
FLAC CID NES — . F.] flag- 

Bingneſs, limberneſs, weakneſs aptneſs, 
to hang dow 


n. 
FLACCTDITY os aer! a diſorder 


of the fibres or ſolid parts of the body, 
oppoſite to rigidity or ſtiffneſs. | 

'FLAGS are enſigns or tokens of roy- 
alty and for diftiativa of nations, Sc. 
as to their form, all enſigns of war were 
Aid to be extended on croſs ſtaves; but 
| the Saracens upon their ſiezing on the 
kingdom of Spain had their flags made 
pointed or triangular. 

The pirates of Alziers and all along 
the coaſts of Barbary bear a & cornered 
fag. It is gules charged with a moreſks 
head, coifed with its turban, c. 

The French is blue charged with 
2 white croſs and the arms of France. 
_ - Merchants Thips uſually bear their 
flags on the mizzen maſt with the arms 
| belong t0. | 
FLAG Royal [of England] or ſtandard 
royal ought to be yellow (v:z. or) as 
ſome ſay; or, as others, argent or white. 
It is charged with a quartered eſcut- 
cheon of England, Scotland, France, and 
Ireland. This is never carried but b 
the ſoveraign prince himſelf, his biak 
admiral or commiſſion. | 

Another FLAG Royal [of England] is 
quarterly, the firſt and fourth quarter 
caunter-quartered. In which the firft 
and fourth azure, 3 flower de-luces or. 
The royal arms of France, quartered 
with the imperial enſigns of Exzland, 


which are in the ſecond and third gulet, 


g tions paſſant, gardant in pale; or in the 
ſecond place within a double treſſure 
counter flower de luce, Or, a lion ram- 
pant gulcs, for the royal arms of Scot- 
{and. In the ſecond place, azure an Iriſh 
harp Or, ftringed argent for the royal 
enſigns of Ireland. 8 
But ſometimes there is an alteration, 
as in ſetting the Engliſh arms before the 
French and the like. | 
Union FLAG {of England] is gules 
charged with theſe words. 
FOR THE PROTESTANT RELI- 
GION AND FOR THE LIBERTY OF 


ENGLAND. 
FLAG {of the admiral of ENgland] is 


- 


we, be * 
F I 
* — 


ſet in pale, enta 
bout with a cable of the-ſame. 

Jack FLAG [of England] is blue, 
charged with a 
gules, brodered argent. 

FLAG {of an Engliſh Merchantſbip) is 
red, with a Frank quarter argent, 5 
ged with a croſs gules. 5 

FLAGS, are the colours that the ad- 
mirals of a fleet carry on their tops and 
are marks of diſtinction, both of officers, 
and nations. "Pal WEL. 

An Admiral carries his flag on the 
main top or top of the main-maft; the 
vice Admiral carries his on the fore-top, 
and the rear Admiral his on the mizzen. 
top. | | | 
When they are to hold a council of 
war at ſea; if it be to be held on board 
the admiral, the flag hangs in the main- 
ſbroꝛuds; if on board the vice-admiral, 
in the fore-ſhrowds, and if on board the 
rear admiral, in the mizzen-ſbrowds. 

Commanders of ſquadrons carry their 


LY 


when they command a party. It is to 


be opened 2 thirds of its height, and 


terminate in a point. 


To lower a FLAG 2 is to take it in or 
To firike a FLAG 5 pull it down up- 
on the cap. And this is a reſpect due 


from all ſhips or fleets, that are inferi- 
or, either in reſpett of right of ſove- 
reignty, place, Sc. and ſignifies an ac- 
knowledgement and ſubmiſſion, when 
they happen to meet with any that are 
juſtly their ſuperiors; it is alfo a fignal 
of yeilding. | 7 | 
And in the caſe of ſoveraignty in the 


claim'd and made good by our kings, 
that if any ſhip of any nation, meeting 
with an admiral of England, ſhall not 
acknowledge his ſoveraignty, by this 
ſignal of taking in her flags, ſhe may and 
is to be treated as an enemy. : 

To heave out a FLAG, is to put it a- 
ma. | 

FLAG Officers, are thoſe who com- 
mand the ſeveral ſquadrons ofa fleet, as 
admirals, vice-admirals, and rear-ad- 
mirals. | | 1 

FLAGS [ with | Falconers] the feathers 
in the wings of an hawk, next the prin 
cipal ones. 

FLAGGING [fleogan, Sax. or flag- 
geren, Du. 
imber , weak or feeble. =: 

FLAG'GY {of fleogan, Sax.] limber, 
Se. alſo full of flags or river-graſs. 


2 


A 


J 


# : 2 


led in, and wound a- 


tire argent, and a croſs 


flags on the mizzen-maſt when in the 
body of a fleet, and on the main-maſt 


narrow ſeas of Britain, it has been long 


hanging down, growing 


(a ac oa macs: 


FLAGITIOSITTY 2 {flagirioſitar, 


are very long, and its ſcent 


. Mariialis, and that of Romulus QQuirinalts 


a 2 
, N A b 1 * 4 
: Fr 
F F. | 
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Fei SNESS 
ous wickednels. - VA tet 
FLA'GRANT \(flagrans, L.] very hot, 
eager or earneft; alſo notorious, infa- 
mous; alſo evident, manifeſt. | 
FLA/GRAN TLY (flagranter, L.] ear- 
neftly, ardently ; alſo notorioufly, mant- 
feftly, Se. 5 | 
FLA'GRANTNESS © [flagranta, L.) 
flamingneſs, glitteringneſs, ardentneſs 
of deſire, earneſtneſs; alſo notoriouſ- 


neſs. - 3 

FLAGRA'TION, a flaming, burning, 
glittering, an ardent deſire. L. 

To FLARE {probably of flare, L. to 
blow] to ſweal or melt away as a can- 
dle does. 8 

FLA'KINESS, the having flakes; flak y 
quality. | 

FLA'KY (probably of floccus, L. a lock 
of wool} in flakes or thin ſlices. 
 FLAM'BEAU, a torch made of wax. 
F 


FLAME [in a figurative ſenſe] an ar- 
dent aſſection or paſſion; alſo a raging 
anger ; confuſion. ; | 

FLA'MET ꝛ a large wild fowl 

FLAMMANT 5 of the ſize of a 
wild gooſe, the legs and ain, of which 

o exquiſite 
and ſight ſo quick, that it is difficult to 
be ſhot ; ſo that the fowlers are forced 
to get the wind of them, and to creep 
along covered with an. ox-hide till 
they come within gun-ſhor. 

FLA MEN ſo called of filamen, a wool- 


L. outrage- 


len thread that was uſually tied about 


their temples] a ſort of priefts among 
the Romans, inſtituted by Numa Pompilius, 
who fearing that in proceſs of time, 
kings who didalſo exerciſe the office of 
priefts, might in time come to neglect 
the ſervice of the gods, by reaſon of the 
weight of ftate affairs, he eſtabliſhed to 
every god one, to ſupply the king's 
place. And theſe Flamens bore the name 
of the gods to whom they were conſe- 
crated, Fupiter's were called Flamen Dia 
lit, and the chief of Mars was Flamen 


& c. Fupiter's was the moſt honourable, 
therefore he was permitted to wear a 
white hat, and a purple gown called 
Trabea, which was the cloathing only 
— kings and augurs in performing their 
onmce. | | 


Theſe were uſually choſen out of the | 


Patricii or noblemen, and were ſo high- 
ly efteemed, that whatever malefactor 
could eſcape to them, eſpecially to the 
Flamen Dialis, could not be puniſhed that 


. 
and a rolling carr. No perſon was pei 
mitted to fetch fire out of his houſe, 


| unleſs it was for offering ſacrifice, nor 


none but a freeman might be his bar— 
ber nor with any other inftrument th 


| croſs ſcizzars ; none could be elected to 


this office but married men, and upom 
the death of his wife he quitted his ſa— 
cerdotal function. ah 
| Beſides theſe great Flament there 
were in the ſucceeding times there 
were others of leſs note, ſo that in 
proceſs of time every deity had irs pax- 
ticular Flamen. y 1 
After the Romans had put an end to 
kingly government, and after the expul- 
lion of, they elected a certain prieſt, 
whom they preferred before the Flames 
Dzalis ; but judg'd him inferior to the 
chief prieſt BE filed him Rex Sacro- 
rum, 5 E 
The Flamen Dialis preſided over all 
the reſt, had his lictor or officer, was 
clad in royal robes and was carriedin 
an ivory chair. If any criminal came 
into his houſe or caſt himſelf at his 
feet he had power to pardon him, and 
to deliver him out of the hands of 
juſtice. ? | Fe 
It was his buſineſs to proneunce'a 
bleſſing upon their arms and officiated 
in chief, but had no civil office, that 
all his time might be devoted to the 
worſhip of God; his cap was made of. 
a white ſheep's ſkin, ſacrificed to Jupi- 
ter, to whom he ſacrificed one every 
month, and on the top of his cap he 
wore an olive branch. es 
He was elected in a general aſſembly, 
but the reft in other aſſemblies, who 
were conſecrated by this great pontif. _ 
FLA*MING { flammazs, L. I blazings 
alſo notorious, 2 
FLA'MINGLY, notoriouſly, egre- 
gioully. ä : 1 
FLAMMUIGEROUS ¶ flammigerus, L. 
bearing or procuring flames. 
 FLAMMTVOMOUS. | flammivomer, 
L. that vomits or throws out flames. 
FLANCH ſin He- N 1 
FLANQU'E © raldry] is WW (il 
an ordinary, which is a WW 
ſegment of a circular ſu- 
perficies, which is ever 
borne double, as inthe eſ- W 
cutcheon annexed. 
FLANK [ flanc, F.] a ſide. . 
To FLANK ¶ flanguer, F.] to ſtrength- 
en or defend a fide; alſo to attack an 
army on the flank or fide. _ 5 
FLANK lin Fort iſicat ion] is that part 
of the rampart that joins the face aud 


* 


day; He was allowed a robe of ſtate, 


| the courtine, comprehended es | 


* 9 


i 
[ 
f 
| 
| 
i 
! N 
. 
Wh 


the angle of the courtine, and the angle 


of the ſhoulder, Sc. and is the princi- | 


defence of a place. | 
FLANK oblique > { in Fortifigation } 
Second FLANE S that part of the 


-  courtin, where the men can ſee to 


ſcowr the face of the oppoſite baſtion; 
being the diſtance between the lines 


' fichant and razant. 


FLANK retired > [in Fortification) is 
Zow FLANE one of the plat- 
forms of the Caſemate, and is ſome- 


times called the covered flank. This 


xs generally called the Caſemate, when 


there is only one platform retired to- 


wards. the capital ot the baſtion, and 
covered by the Orillon. A 

FLANK ED Flank. {in Heraldry} the 
fame as Party per Saltire; that is, when 
the field is divided into 4 parts after the 
manner of an X. 

FLANKS Cin the Manage] the ſides 
of a horſe's buttocks.  - 

To FLAP [probably- of flabbe, Du. 
or flabella, L.] to flap or ſtrike with the 
Hand, or to fly flap as butcher's do. 

A FLAP, a blow or ſtroke with the 
open hand, or ſome broad thing. 
FLA PING probably of flacceſce ns, 
L. hanging down with limberneſs. 


1 


- 


ING, ftaring in the face; alſo | 


open, expoſed, (gc. alſo waſting or con- 
ming waſtfully, as a candle. 
FLASH INESS { not improbably of 


; 
( 
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FLAT TERER fan flateur, Er of liter, 
F.] one that praiſes more than is de- 


ſer ved a cajoler, &c. 


FLAT“ ULENTNESS {of flarulentus, 

N flatulenex. 

LA”"TQUSNESS Hat uaſit s, F.] win- 
dineſs, windy quality. „ 
FLAUNT ING {probably of vaunt, v 
mi t. in F..] giving one's ſelf ajrs; tak- 
ing ſtate upon one, gawdy and ftately 
in apparel. . 

FLA'VOURING, the giving any 
thing a flavour or good ſcent. | 

FLA'VOURLESS, not having any 
flavour or good ſcent. 

FLA VOURY {probably of favour, Sp 
F mutato in Fl.) palatable, having a good 
relith, ſpoken of wine, Se. 

FLAW {probably of Flo, Sax. frag- 
ment or flaw, Brit. a ſegment, or 
Flean, Sax. the white of the eye] a 
defect in precious ſtones, metal, c. 
alſo a little ſkin that grows at the root 
of one's nails. | 

FLAW'Y, having flaws; '- 

. FLAX'EN [of fleax, Sax.] made of 
ax, | a 
To FLAT. See To Flea, | 
FLEER'ING {of {eering, Dax.} look- 


ing diſdainfully or ſaucily. 


LEET {of plean, Sax. to fly] ſwift. 
FLEET (Fleox, Sax.] a place where 


the tides comes up. 


 FLEET'ING {of plean, Sax.. to fly, 


Faccidus, L.] unſavourineſs in tafte ; or ulteten, Du. or flietten, Tout.) paſ- 


diſcourſe. | 
A FLASE {flaſque, F.] a caſe for gun 
powder. 


. called flaunch, it is an or- 


line drawn downwards to 
the baſe point; and is al- 
ways borne double. 
FLAT, inſipid, unſa voury, having 
loft its briſk, pungent taſte. | 
FLAT in the fore-ſail [Sea term] 
means, hale in the fore-ſail by the 
ſheet, as near the ſhip's ſide as poſſible ; 
this is done when a ſhip will not fall 
off from the wind. | 
 FEA'TLY, plainly, poſitively. 
FLATS {in Muſick] a kind of addi- 
tional notes, as () contrived together 
with ſharps (4) to remedy the defects 
of muſical inftraments. 


Menagius of patulus, open, ſpreading] 
planenefs, brot dneſs, ſpreadingneſs. 


2 


dinary made by an arched 


FLAT'NESS (of plat, FE. according to 


A FLASE ſin Gunnery] a bed in the ſwiftneſs. 
carriage of a piece of ordnance. 1 | 

FLASK {in Heraldry] a  FLEG'MATICENESS [of flegmatique, 
bearing, more properly F. phleematicus, L. of g\ty parinic, Gr.] 


alſo want of ſolidity or ſubſtance in ſing away continually as time, Ge. 


moving away continually. from place 
to place ; 
FLEET'NESS, fleeting quality; alſo 


FLEGM. See Pplegm. 5 


being troubled with flegm, flegmatick 
quality, | | 

FLEMISH {of plyma, Sax. ] belong 
ing to the Flemings, or Dutch. 


Muſculous ſach as is the 

Fibrous FLESI & ſubſtance of the 

Fiſtular heart and other 
parts. 


Parenchymous FLESH, ſuch as that of 
the lungs, liver and ſpleen, was thought 


| to be by the ancients; but this has been 
| found to be erroneous, 


Viſcerous FLESH, ſuch as that of the 
ſtomach and guts. | | 
© Glandulous FLESH, ſuch as that of the 
tonſils, the pancreas, the breaſts, G. 

Spurious FLESH, as that of the lips, 
gums, | the glans of the penis, (5c. 10 
called, becauſe it is of a conſtitution. 


different from all the reft, | 
| N | 'FLESH- 


/ 
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At | 8 17 NES [of pi irc. Sax. fulneſs i he flood i 7  flinty place. FREY 585 5 OI 
of fleſh, having Mien , e e FR NTV of Plih leg, Sag. full of 
FLESH LESS LFlef clear, Sar. hav+| flints, or of the nature of flint. 

i as — 5 K 185 972 r 225 A* A able tongued- 
E INESS v LFLIET Cm e, Sax. ] nels, briiknefs, jocundneſs. * 
carnal diſpaßtiog, Cadets e the  FLI TING 10 vi | 


LY 


rowing. out ever and 


pleaſures of the ffn. anon; alſo bantering. or jecring by 
FLESH'Y ( Eleficg, Sex. having flirts. aaa»; 
ER . FLOAT (in Wiaving)is wher''fome 


————— FLETCHERS. com- | threads break, ſo that the ſhoot or 
VI pany. les probatle | warp is not bound down cloſe or tight, 
„ was as ancient as the |, bur lies up looſe. 
| Bowyers as to their in- , FLOA'TING [flotans, F. fluctuant, 
corporation. They L.] ſwimming to and fro upon the wa- 
are governed by 2 ter. W 
"wardens, 10 affiftants, | Io FLOCK, to aſſemble together, to 


and 18 on the livery. | come in flocks, grear numbers or com | 
n e e . p DOT ng 
or ſeal are a cheveron between 3 ar- FLOOD [with Watermen] is when the 
IDWS, ii © | ride begins to come up, or the Water to 
FLEURONS {in Cookery]. fine tarts | riſe, which they call Hung Hood; t e 
or puffs of paſtry-work, for garuiſhing | next full-ride, or fill, or high water“? 
dies bolt Het et 1h Young FLOOD, the tine When the 
FLEXAN'IMOUS [ flexanimus, L.] of | water begins to riſe inthe river.” 

a flexible mind, eaſy ro. be overcome |. FLO'RA [of flores, L. flowers] a no= 
by perſuaſion. or entreaty. Ii table harlot, who W to- 
FLEX AN IMOUSNESS {of flexanimus,. | gether great wealth, gave all Het eftare 

L. j flexibleneſs of mind or diſpoſition. | to the people of Rome, upon condition 
LEXIBIUITY. 2 a L. | that they would honour her birthday 
FLEX'IBLENESS © exibilits, F. | with plays. he ſenate, to wipe off 

pliableneſs, aptneſs to bend or yield. | the infamy of her life, created her the 


1 
- 


5 


FLICK'ERING {of pliccenian, Sax.} | goddeſs of flowers, and did ſacrifice oy 
fluttering . with the wings, as a bird; | her, that he might bleſs the hopeful 
alſo fleering. and laughing ſcornfully. increaſe of flowers and fruits; ànd the 
FLIE (of a Marincr's Compaſs) that | Floralia were inftituted in honour of 
part on which the 32 winds are drawn, | her. COST 1 e 
and to which the nëedle is faſtened un- FLORA is painted in a mantle of di- 
derneath. | ME vers colours with a garland of flowers, 
FLIGHT {in melting lead oreJa ſub- | FLORA'LIA, a feaft and ſports in ho- 
ſtance which flies away in the ſmoak; | nour of Flora, who left à certain fur 
FLIGHT of a Stazr-caſe , the ftairs | of money for the celebration of her 
from one „ vines to another.  birth-day.. Theſe games were cele= 
Capon's FLIGHT, acompaſs of ground, | brated with obſcemities and debauche- 
ſuch as a capon might fly over, due to. ries; not only with the moſt licentious 
the eldeſt of ſeveral brothers in divid- | diſcourſes, but the courteſans being ; 
ing the father's effects, when there is | called together by the ſound of a trum— 
no principal manour in a lordſhip. . pet, made their appearance naked, an 
FLIM'SINESS, limberneſs, thianeſs, | entertained the people with abominable 


without ſufficient, Riffne(s or ſubſtance... | ſhews and poſtures. . Dy bene : 
FLINCHING, drawing back from, | The Romans being aſhamed of their 

by reaſon of apprehenſion of danger; | Original, gave her. e name pf Chlorig 

1 55 the nail of the middle fin- of r. greenneſs, and gaye it owl 

ger ſlapped from the thumb. | | that, ſhe was married to the wind Ze : 
FLIN'DERS, ſmall and thin pieces, | PHrut, from whom by way, of dowry < 7 

ſhivers, Ge, 1 n he received power over the flowers, 
To FLING like a Como (ſpoken of Hor and therefore ſhe. rauft be firſt a pra 

ſer} is to raiſe only one leg, and to give with ſports and plays performed in ho- 


a blow with it. nnour of her, 2efore the fruits of the 
5 FLING'/ING {with Horſemen} is the earth would proſper. Hence ſame ſup- 
ory action of an unruly. horſe, or a PO Ou dancing on May-day.to have 
_ {Licking with the hind- legs. bag ie gig... 
4 LINT (Eunx, Sa.] a certain idol FLO RAL Games [in France] à cere- 
the ancient Britons, ſo called becauſe | mony. — * on May-day 2 a 

Sp | * 1 : olemn 


— 
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| uſed by the 


Act doctrine of two principles. 


- 
© My 3 q 


ſolemn maſs, muſick, Sc. the corpo- | 4 \ [vv | 
'd | plate fleet, which they ſend 


ration attend, and poems are rehears 
every day; the magiſtracy give a mag- 
nificeat treat, and adju the prizes 
which are the rewards of 3 different 
compoſitions, viz. a Poem, an Eclogue 
and an Ode, which are a Violet, 2 


lant ine anda Panſy of gold, each a cubit 


high, worth 15 piſtoles apiece. | 
 FLORY dry'd and beaten to powder; 
a blue colour uſed in painting. | 
FLOREN z is both an imaginary 
FLOR'IN F and a real Coin; the 


real is of different values, according to 


the place where' and the metal whereof 
it is made; the ſilver Holland , floren 
is in value about 17. 10d. 4 penny ſter- 
ling, thoſe of Genoay Sc. about 8 pence 


| pp, ſterling; pieces of 3 Florin are 


call'd Ducatoons. | . 
As a mony of account, the Florin is 
| utch, German and Italian 
merchants and bankers in keeping their 
books, and making out their accounts ; 
but valued and ſubdivided variouſly.. 


FLO'REN, a gold coin made in the 


time of king Edward III. | 

. FLORE [with Botanifts) is a 
FLOUR TSH F little tube gxpanded 

at the top, uſually into g ſegments, and 

ſitting upon the embryon of a ſingle 

ſeed. From the inner part of the floret 

ariſe fine chives, which ariſing to the 


inner part of the floret together form 


a ſheath; from the embryon of the 
ſhearh ariſes a © bifid, reflexed ſtile, 
which paſſes through the-ſheath. | 

FLORVFCOMOUS | floricomus, L.] ha 
ving the top full of or adorned with 
flowers. 3 


FILORN ID deſcant [in Muſick] See Fi- 


ative deſcant. : 
FLOR'IDNESS [of ffori dus, L.] ful- 
neſs of rhetorical flowers; great elo- 


quence, __ | # 
_ FLORIF'EROUSNESS, flower-bring. 
mg or bearing quality. 5 
-FLORILE' 10M. a collection of 
choice pieces, containing the fineſt and 
choiceſt of their kind.. 
FLORINIANS [fo called of Florinus 
a prieft, who had been the diſciple of 
Polycarp] a ſect of hereticks of the ſe- 
cond century. They held that God 
was the author of evil, and the Gu 
That 
the reſurrection was in eſſect a new ge- 
ne ration, and that Jeſus Chriſt was not 
born of a virgin, and are ſaid to have 
deny d the reſurreftion and à future 
ooo i | 
 FLOR'/ULENTNESS [of florulentwr, 
LI tlowering os bloſſoming quality. 
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FLO TA [with the Spaniards] the 

to Mexico or ſome other . 
f | | r | 

Weſt. Indie. vt Le.» 

_ FLORY {in Heraldry] = 
or Fleure de lifſe, or as it is. 
commonly written Flower 
de Luce, as a groſs ory, is. 
a croſs with flower de lu- 
des at the ends, as in the 


ure. | | | , 
FLO'TAGES, are ſuch things as are 
floating on the furface. of the ſea or 
great rivers. of ; 
"FLOUR ( flenr de farine, F. flor fa - 
rine, L.] the fine part of ground corn. 
To FLOUR, to ſprinkle with flour. 
FLOURISHIN A [ Hieurant, F. flo- 
rent, L,] being in the prime, proſßper- 
iS dc mocking: jeer 
, mocking, jeering with 
ſcorn or diſdain. © * vane 
It FLOWS Tide and Half Tide, i. e. It 
will be half flood by the ſhore, before 
it begins to flow in the channel. - 
FLOWER de Luce [FHleur de Lis, 4 
7. e. the flower of light, it is ſuppoſed 
to be the lily, the Lys is an emblem of 
the Trinity, by reaſon of its 3 bran- 
ches, which alſo ſignify wiſdom, faith 
and proweſs. . e 
FLOWER {among Botaniſte] is va- 
riouſly underſtood. Some mean by it 
thoſe ſine coloured leaves, which are 
called the petals, others reſtrain it to 
ſignify the organs of generation, the 
proper ſignification of it ſeems to be the 
organs of generation with their cover. 


ings. | 
To FLOW'ER ' florere, L. fleurir, 
F.] to produce or bear flowers; alſo to 
mantle, as drink, &gc. 135 
Amentaceuus FLOWER |[ flos amenta. 
.cens, L.] ſuch as hang pendulous like 
the Juli or Catkzins, Tournef. | 
Apetalous FLOWER | | flos apetalus, 
L.] is ſuch as want the fine-coloured 
lea ves called Perala. G4 | 
Campaniform FLOWER [ flos campa- 


niformis, L.] ſuch a flower as is in the 


ſhape of a bell. | 
. Caryophylleous FLOWER Flos Caryo 
phylleus, L.] à flower in the ſhape of a 
gillitlower or carnation. _ | 
Compo ſit FLOWER: ¶ flat compoſitus] 
a compound flower, which conſiſts of 
many Floſculi, all making but one flow: 
er, is either diſcous or diſcoidal; that is, 
whoſe Ploſculi are ſet together ſo cloſe, 
thick and even, as to make the ſurface 
of the flower plain and flat, which 
therefore, becauſe of jts compound 
form, will be like a diſcus; which — 7 | 


1 


- 


is ſometimes ralliated when there are 
u row of Petala ſtanding round in the 
diſk like the points of a ſtar, as in the 
Matricaria, Chamemetnm,' d. and ſome 
times naked, having no ſuch radiating | 
leaves round the limb of its disk, as in 
the Tanacerum.,” ie} ran 
_ Corniculated FLOWERS. Flores cor- 
niculati, L.] are ſuch hollow. flowers, 
as have on their upper part a kind of 
ſpur or little Horn, as the Linaria, Del. 
phinium, &c, and the Corniculum or 
Calcar is always impervious at the top 
ON OTIS HORSE er- 8 WI ede Tae Ong 
© Cucurbitaceour FLOWER, is one that 
reſembles the flower of the gourd, 'or 
has the fame conformation with it“ 
Cruciform FLOWER flos er uciformis, 
Li a flower that repreſents the form 
ö e 
Diſcous FLOWERS 2 are thoſt 
Diſcodial FLOWERS 5 whoſe 255 | 
culi or little flowers are ſet together ſo 
cloſe, thick and' even, as to make the 
ſurface of the flower plain and flat; 
which therefore, becauſe of its round 
form, will be like'a"di/cus or quoit, 
Fiſtular FLOWER I flor fiſtularit, L] 
a flower compounded of many long 
hollow flowers like pipes, all divide 
into large jags at the ends. 
Fecund FLOWERS (Hor fœcundut, L.] 
a fruitful flower. AE F 
Floſculour FLOWER I flos floſeuloſuz, 
L.] a flower "comp 
flowers Ia 777 
TImperfe&t' FLOWERS [ flores imper- 
ſecti, L.] ſuch as want ſome of the parts 
which compoſeè a perfect flower, either 
FPetala, Stamina,” Apes or Stylus. | 
Infundibulifor m FLOWER | flos infun- 
dibuliſormi t] à flower that reſembles a 
funnel in ape | 
Labiated PLOW ER [flor labratus, L.] 
is ſuch as either has but one lip only, 
as in the far greater part of labiated 
flowers, and are called alſo Ga/cated, 
Calericulate and Cucullate, which fee 


above. IR er 4 TE 
Liliaceonr FLOWER I flos liliaceut, 
L.] a flower of a lily form. 
Umbelliferous FLOWER, is one which 
has ſeveral leaves doubled, and diſpoſed 
after the manner of a roſe, and the 
Calix becomes a fruit of 2 ſeeds. 
 Monopetalous FLOWER | flor monope- 
talus, L. is ſuch as has the body of the 
flower all of one intire leaf, tho ſome- 
times cut or diyided a little way into 
ſeeming Petala or leaves, as in borage, 
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enopetalour awoma 


oſed of many little | & 
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gul ar monopetalous flower,” 
 Papilionacetur FLOWER | flor papili- 
onaceus, L:Jis a flower that repreſen rs 
ſomething of the_Papilig' or Butter fly, 
with its wings diſplay'd. In theſe the 
tlower-leaves or Petala are always of a 


| difform figure, being 4 in number, and 


joined together at chè extremities; ſuch 
are the flowers of thoſe plants that are 
of the leguminous kinds, as Peas, 
r nf wOh Hor © 117k 
Ferticillate FLOWERS, are ſuch as 
are runged in ſtories, rings or ray 
along the ſtems, ſuch as thoſe of hoa 
hound, clary, Gee. 3, 
FLOWERS \with Chymiſtij are the 
fineſt and moſt ſubtil parts or fine mealy 
matter of dry bodies, raiſed by fire 
into the head and a ludels; and adher- 
ing to them in the form of a fine pow: . 
der or duſt. ED e 
Ferſect FLOWERS I flores perfect, 
L.)] are ſuch as have a Petala, Stamen, 
Apex and Stylus ; and whatever flower 
wants any of theſe is accounted imper- 
fect. Theſe are divided into ſimple or 
compound, which are not compoſed of 
other ſmaller ones, and which uſually 
have but one ſingle ſtile; and com- 
pounded, which conſiſt of many Fioſ- 
culi, all making but one flower. . 
Fer ſon ated FLOWER | flos per ſonatus, 
L. j a flower that ſome what reſembles 
a mouth, as the Snap- dragon, Toad flax, 
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eie N | WR: | 
Planifolious FLOWER | flos planifo< 
lias; L.] ſuch as is compoſed of plain 
tlowers ſer together in circular rows 
round the centre, and whoſe face is 
uſually indented, notched, uneven and 
jagged, as the Hierarchia, Sonchia, Ac, 
Polypetalous FLOWER I flos polypera- 
las, L.] ſuch as has diſtinct Perala, and 
thoſe falling off ſingly and not altoge- 
ther, as the ſeeming Petala, of the mo- 
nopetalous always do: both monopeta- 
lous and polypetalous ate either uni- 
form or difform ; the former have their 
right and left- hand parts, and the for- 
ward and backward parts alike; bur 
the difform have no ſuch 1 
Polypetalous anomalous » FLOWER 
[Not polyperalus anomalus, L.] an irregu- 
lar polypetalous- flower. | 
'  Leguminous FLOWER, the flower of 
leguminous plants which bear tome re- 
ſemblance to a flying butter-tiy, and 
thence-are called Paprlionaceoas. 
- Radrated FLOWER | flos radiatus, 
 L] a flower whoſe leaves grow in the 
manner of rays, as the 
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1 monopetalus anemalus, L.] ay irre- 
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1 Helſurropiion or 
' Sun-flower, * r eee, 
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Spicoted FLOWER [ los picatut: L. 7 
1 SO the f lowers. 9 5 17 z0 gather 
length- ws 3 1 the "Ap of the ſtalk, as 


a 
a pe WER er Meeder, 
1 a flower that on aly. confi of . A 
i with Ima 29 925 175 
Sterile LOWE L ift, 14 
rren fla wer. 


Neotated FL 6ER L Flos roratur, L. ] 
ſuch whoſe flower-leaves grow Is 
ſpokes of a Wheel. 

 Roſaceous, F LOWER [Flor roſacens, 

Ja flower whoſe leaves grow in the 

form of a roſe, as the 'Rannneulus, Sc. 
Semiſiſtular FLOWER | flos ſemifiſtu- 
tarts, L.] is ſuch an one whoſe: upper 
| rt reſembles a pipe cut Mae 
in the Ariſtiolochia, (gc 

Galcated FLOWER flos e 

Galericulate F l tus L. I 4 
flower that reſembles an helmet or hart. 
In this flower the upper top is turned 

upwards, and ſo turns the convex. Pare 
downwards as in the Chamæciſſut, 
but moſt uſually che a Hr lip:1s —— 
above, and turns the hollow part down 
to its fellow below, and ſo repreſents a 
monk's hood. and thence is called cu- 
cullate, as the flowers of the Lamium 

and moſt vertterllate plants. 

-FLOW'ERINESS, fulneſs or plente- 
ouſneſs of flowers. 

_ FLOW'ERING { fleurant; F. flares 
| producens, L.] producing or opening 
| into flowers; alſo mantling as drink. 

8 FLOWERS {in 1 repre- 
5 ſentations of ſome — — ry flowers; 
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by way = crowning or hint on the 
of a dome. 
probes (in. Rhetorick] are figures 
and ornaments of diſcourſe. . 
FLOWERS {in the Anima! Occonomy] 
are women's Menſes. 

FLOWERS {in Heraldry? have been 
introduc d amon 5 other bearings, per- 
haps, becauſe of them chaplets have 
been formerly made to adorn the heads 
of men eſteem d for their virtues or me- 
ritorious actions. 
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FLOW ING of pan, Sax. Chand; 
L.] running in a ftream as water; a- 
boundi 


n 

F LUCT IFRAGOUS: [ fluftifragus, | 
L. „ 

FLUCTFGEROUS { Huctiger, V. 1 
born by the waves. 

P LUCTISONOU S [ fluftiſonus, I J 
ſounding or- roaring with waves or 
billows. 

_ . FLUCTFVAGOUS { fluftivagus, L.] 
tloating or toſſed on the waves. 
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well. Yo v9 1 

ip rr, ie when 0 
any body being —— are 
ſo diſpoled (= 'morion and figure, that 
they can eaſily flide over one another's 
ſur Fro 


all * of ways. 
FLUI DITY, ands in direct oppoſi- 
tion to firmueſr.or ſoltdigyz, and is diftin- 


the [Res from {quidity and humidity, in 


at humidity implies. wetting and ad- 
ring; thus meited metals, air, æther 
and even ſmoak and flame i it (elf are 
fluid bodies, but not liquid ones, their 
parts being actually diy, and not leav- 
rh. ſenſe of moiſture. 
LU TES lin Borany], uſed in 
FLU'TINGs 5 deſeribing th e ſtems 
and fruits of certain plants, which have 
furrows analogous to thoſe of columns. 
FLU TES lin Architecture] hollows 
made in tho body of a column or pillar. 
FLU TES [in Pillars of the Corinthian, 
Compoſue, Dorick and Jonick Orderij are 
commonly made all along the body of 
the pillars from oo to 24 flutes in cach 
column, each figure being ent in 
exactly a uarter of à circle. 
FLUTES liu the Dorick Order] join | 
* without any inter ſpace. 
U'TES lin the "Compoſite, Corin- 
thian and Tonick columns}: have à lift 
he r, Sex tween every 2 of them. 
'TERING loft ploxehan, Sax,] 
making a quick motion with the wings, 
in trying to fly; as young birds. 
FLU?) ee "= faden. ] that 
is in or of th 
_ FLUVIATB LB. | 1 liiaili, FA ] be- 
mo ng to a river. 
LUX Lin #hy/i ek) an extraordinary 
iſſue or evacuation of ſame humour. 
FLUX (ia Hydroezraphy} a regular 
periodical motion of the ſea, happen- 
ing twice in 3+ hours, wherein the 
m_ is raiſed, and driven violently 
inſt the ſhores. 3b 
FUR IBLENESS, capableneſs of be. 
i ptgr to flow, or rendered fluid. 
LUX ING, a method of curing the 
venereal diſeaſe by ot a [pa 
in the patient. 
ELUX ION, a flowing, F of L. 
FLUXIONS (with —— is 
the arithmetick or analyſis of infinitely 
ſmall, variable quantities; or the me- 
thod of finding an-infinitefimal. or in- 
finitely ſmall quantity, which being 
taken an infinite number of times, be- 
comes equal to a given quantity. | 
FLUXUS Chy/oſugfwith Phyſicians] a 
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 FLUCTUATING ¶ fluctuauc, E. uo 
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purging, when the meat is thrown , 
an 
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AFI ple 
TO FLI Fre 


as 

and do not wind round, and whoſe 
ſteys are not made tape ring; but the 
fore ——— 2 e ang 
the ends r ively are parallel one to 
the other, — ſecond of cheſe flyers 
ſtands parallel behind the firſt, and the 
third ITS ſecond; 2 — "Ms 
reſt, if ane flight carry them not 
the intended height; then there is a 
broad half pace, whence they begin to 
fly again as at the firſt. 

- FLYING bridge, is made of two ſmall 
bridges laid one upon another, ſo that 
the uppermoſt, by the help of ropes 
and pullies, is forced forward till the 
end of it points to the place deſigned. 


_ FLYING fiſb, a fiſh like a herring, | 
that has wings like a hat, which to a- 


void being made a prey by the greater 
fiſn, will riſe 25 foot above waer, and 

fly an 100 paces, and then drop into 
the ſea. el eee 

| FLYING tiger, an inſect in America 
ſpotted like a tiger, that has ſix wings, 
and as many feet; it feeds on flies, and 
a nights ſits on trees and ſing-7 
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in the rays reflected from 


om all parts of. 
the curve do concur or meer. 
J 4 : 74 v TER 


term uſed of a Virtual 1 e N 75 
the ſp | FOC Us, is FF 
Let the ſame a e 14 544.08 
a8 A pine n 24-4434 tons b 
of dive ae. 
ſpend her top⸗ | gence nm-ã r ec ee pc - 
the ſheet" Ar e CC 
wit 0 0 ES 1 glaſs asthe point A in the following: fi 
FL gure. Ul ate: e, u ee 


fe wow wha © - burden} a weight of 
, containing 8 pigs, every pig weishs/ 
ing — mrs half, — = 
pound in the book of rates, 22 hundred 
and an halt at the mines, 19 hundred and 
a half by the Loudon plummer s. 
: 1 _ UNDLFY [fecunditgs, L.] fruit- 
ulneſs. | =] 
FOED'ERALs\ federalir, Li belonging 
to a covenant. th £2534 5 * 4 * 
1 TION, uſurv. 
INA [with Chymifts} ſulphur. 
FOETTFEROUS (ferifer, L.] pn 


- 
* 


ful, or bringing fruit. 10 
K r eee a bringing forth 
run, I. 2 


FOETIFICK Ifætiſicus, L.] makin 
fruitful- . Lfe fic 8 ] making. 
FOE'TORS ariſe from ſtagnant, extra 
vaſated, corrupted or poiſonous hu 
mours; as alſo from any thing capable 
of attenuating and volatilizing the ot 
and Noh Fun 200% © 7 gs ON 

FOE TOR (wich Phyſicians} ſtinking 
or fœtid effluvia proceeding from t 


PLYNT, an idol of the ancient Ger- breath, proceeding from filchinels'abour” 


mans and Saxons, fo called on account 
of his ſtanding on a great flint ſtone. | 


This idol was made like che image of | or as others of rav, Gr. cbire, or ta- 


death and naked, iave only a ſheer a- 
bout him, holding in his right hand a 
torch, or as it was then called a fire- 


the reeth and gums. ee. 
FOE TUS {of fovendso, L. che iſhing” . 

ther fetus of feo L. to produce according 

to Voſſius] the child while Nee | 

ed in the womb of the mother, but pa. 


blaze, on his head a lion refted his | ticularly after it is perfectly formed, till 


two fore: feet ſtanding with one of his 
hinder fest upon his teft ſhoulder, and 


which time it is properly called Eubrs ; 
alſo the young of other animals in ge- 


with the other on his hand, which to neral ; but in the ſame ſtate. 


ſupport he lifts up as high as his | Bo 
4 FOGS [by Nitrat] are ſaid to con- 


ſnoulder. 1 0 
FOCILS- Anatomy] the two bones of 
the leg and of the arm below the elbow, 
Ulna and Radinr, Tibia the Major and 
bia hei T—8 
FOCUS, a fire hearth. . 4 


FOCUS {with Anatomie] a certain 
place in the meſentery and other parts, 
from whence the original of fevers 
were derived by the ancients. © 

FOCUS fin Gcometry and Conick ſec- 


15 7 


FOG (of pox, Sur. I a miſt; 
ſiſt of aqueous particles rarefied; as is 
plain, in that they mightily bede w every 
thing chat lies open to them. It may 
be obſerved in a hot day, when there 
is no wind ſtirring, that fuch a compa- 
ny of vapours rife out of moiſt ground 
as make thick fogs, which are ſome- 
times higher and ſometimes Tower, as 
the multitude and motion of the vapours 
happen to be. Theſe fogs riſe out — | 
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all places mounminous 


| — 
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wot 
gn; and 


or 
continue till — be diſpe 2 by wind 
or heat; but they — — longer in 
loweſt grounds, becauſe thoſe places are 
fulleſt 5 moiſture, and are not ſo much 
to the winds; but when the 
riſes upon them, wherever they be, 
are diſfipated and driven away till 
wee no more of them. S0 likewiſe 


I 


the heat of the ſun, putting them into 


a briſker motion, either * = 
hy rarefaction, or raiſes them Sher, 
and forms them into clouds. | 

And whereas ſometimes fogs Rink, it 
id not becauſe they come fròm ſtinking 
water, hut becauſe the vapours are 
mixt with ſulphureous exhalations 
which ſmell ſo. | 

SEO GINESS E erer re, Sax; 97 
800 quality, or being fogg 

GY (of pogsgieg, eg miſty, 


Se CL of prob. of poindre, F. to 
rick ] a paſs in fencing.. | 
Bay e e. FEealdian, Sar. Jdoubling 
Sc. alſo including in a ſheep-fold. 
. O'LIAGE, a cluſter or aſſemblage 
leaves, branches, tiowers, Sc. 
FOLIACLEs, the keys. or. buds of 
map les. 
"FOLLOWER [of polgian, Sax. to 


71 


follow ] one vhh follows or waits upon. 


FOLLY -{folre, F.] fooliſhneſs, ſim 
plicity ; defect of underſtanding; adraw- | 


ples 


by which it is diſtinguiſhed from 


| madneſs, which is a drawing juſt con- 


eluſions from falſe principles. Mr. a 
} FOMENT A'TION {of Ffoveos, L. to 


1] cheriſhj the external application of any 


warm liquid medicine. 

Simple FOMEN TATION, one made 
with lukewarm milk, water, oil, oxi- 
crate or other proper nauor and with 
other ingredients. 

Compound F OMENTATIONS, arede- 

ions of herbs, roots, flowers, ſeeds. 
in water or other proper liquor and 
wirh other ingredients. 

FOMENT ED [fomentatus, [86 5 15 
F.] abetted encouraged, nouriſhed, {et 
on foor, broached, c eriſhed. 

FONCEAU', is. the bottom or and of 


a cannon bit- mouth, i. e. the part of the 


bit that pins it to the banquet. 

oF ONDAN'T {in Heraldry) ſignifies 

Goon for a prey. F. 

FOND/NESS 3 of Fundian, 
Sax. to endeavour to gape after] over- 
great, aſſectionateneſs, love, indulgence; 
alfo fooliſhneſs. 


FONT prob. of fonder, F. of fundere, 1 


1. ] as a font or rather fount of letters, 


falſe concluſions from juſt pr inci- 


4 


8 


a name given by n and 
Frinters to à ſet of letters of one ſize, 
both great and mall with the ſtops, 
points Sc. to enable them to Lompoſe 
_ print era in - character, 
ometimes ca liſh, tea, Lo bs 
Primer, Brevier, 12 2 i - | 
' FONT (of Font, L. a fountain} a 
tiſtry or place partitioned off in a mo 
or a large baſon of marble; Sc. in 
which water is kept. to baptize infants. 
FONTANA'LIA lamong the Ro- 
FONTINALIXA F want] the feaſt 
of fountains, cele brated with eee 
of flowers, lamps, Sc. L. 
FON Tl. GEN OU S 0 — L, ] 
growing or breeding about wells. 
FOOL (fol. F. folle, It.] an ideot or 


4% + % 


perſon uncapable of diſtinguiſhing — 


tween right or wrong; alio an indi ſerete, 
paſſionate, irregular perſon, one who 


acts contrary to _ ſenſe and _— 


he is endowed with. 

To FOOL (of fol, f. to —— a foot 
of, to deceive, bubble; 7 an upon, (gc. 

A FOOL OOL [¶Hierogiyphicallyſ was re- 
preſented by a ſheep, becauſe no beaſt i is 
counted more ſimple. _ 

FOOL'ERY folie, F. fooliſh or filly 
actions or ſayings.” - » 

FOOL- hardineſs [of fol and hardieſe, 
F.] raſhbneſs, wang. a es 
ventureſome a 

FOOL hardy iof fol and Hardi, F. 1 raſh, 
temerarious, unthoughtfully daring, | 
or ventureſome. 

FOOL'ISH (%u, F.] ſilly, waning | 
reaſon, impertinent, trifling. 

FOOLISHNESS (folie, F.] ignorance, 
ſilli neſs, want of reaſon, diſcretion ex- 
perience, (gc. 

FOOT Fortif.] the Gxth- part of a fa- 
thom, and the Fran a geometrical 
ſpae ai 

FOOT of ver en (wih eee | 
a certain number of ſyllables, 2, 3 or 
more, which ſerve for the meaſuring of 
ſuch a verſe. Among the Greece ks and 
| Latins.thoſe of 2. yllables are the Spon- 
dee, Trechee, Iambus, Sc. thoſe: of 3, 
the Dactyl, Anapeſt, Molaſt, Tribrach, 
Sc, "thoſe of 4 the Coriam us, Metrins, 


h OO T Pace {in Architecture] is apart 
Jof a pair of ſtairs, on which after four 
or ſix ſteps, you arrive to a broad place, 
where you may take two or three pa · 
ces before you aſcend another ſtep, 
thereby to eaſe the legs in aſcendin 
the 1 of the ſteps. Some call it ahalf- 


Fai-POOT (with Horſemen). a term 
uſed of a horſe, whoſe hoof is 388 — 


% 
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and weak, that unleſs the nails be dri- 


but a foraging, or to get forage. 
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ven voty ort, he is in danger of 
pricked in the ſhooing. 
FOOT. * in Botany] are ſhort 
heads out of which flowers grow, —- 
To put a horſe upon a good FOOT. See 
to Gallop, e 
To FOOT it, to walk or travel on 


foot. 25 * | 
FOOT'MANSHIP, the performance, 
quality or capacity of a foptman. , 
Io be on the ſame FOOT with another, 
to be under the ſame. circumſtances. 
FOP, a whirnſical fooliſh empty  fel- 
low, one whoſe mind is totally taken up | 
with modes and faſhions, and by the ef 
feminaterieſs of his behaviour, comes 
nearer to a woman than a man. 
FOP-doodle,a filly vain, empty, per- 
ſon; alſo ſuperſtitious, vain ceremo- 
nies in religious worſhip. Pas $780 
_ FOP'FISH, vainly affected, fantaſtical / 
in dreſs, ſpeech, behaviour. 0 
FOP'PISHNESS, vain aſſection, over- 
nicety and ftarchneſs in apparel, de- 
meanour, language, Sc. | 
FOR AGE fourrage, F.] fond, &c. for 
1 proviſion of hay, ſtraw, oats, 


Cc. 2 
To FOR AGE {[fourrager, F.] to go 


eing 


FOR AGER | foarrageur, F. ] one that 
goes to get proviſion for horſes. 

FORBEA 'ANCE [of Ffonbenan, 
Sax. ] a letting alone; putting off for a 
time; giving over, leaving off, c. 

FORBORN' of fonbeznan, Sax. ] 
let alone for a time, So. | 


FORCE {with Gram.] ſomething that & 


fands in lieu of, or has the ſame eſſect 
of another. 3 : 

Simple FORCE {in Law]is that which 
hath no other crime adjoined to it; as 
if one enters another man's poſſtſſion, 
but does no manner of unlawful act. 
FOR CED force, F.] conſtrained, ob- 
liged by force; raviſhed; alſo taken as 
a city, Sc. by force, fform, Ge. 

FOR'CIBLENESS | force, F.] violence; 
forcible or forcing quality. 


FORCE/LESS, without force, weak, | 


feeble. | | ] 
FORD [fonda, Sax. ] a ſhallow place | 
in a river, that may be waded through, 
or paſſed in a ferry-boat, by puſhing it 
along with a pole ſtuck in the ground. 
| FORD'ABLENESS, capableneſs of be- 
ing forded or paſſed over, as above. 
FORDICIDIA [of forda, a cow with 
calf, and cedere, to flay] a Roman feſti - 
val celebrated to the god Tellus. 5 
To FORE-appoint of fone, Sax. be: | 
bore, and appornter, F.] to appoint be: 
lore-hand. 1 ; 


þ 
4 


| 


1 


* 


| beforehand. 


* =" 27 5 


FO 


FORE-armed [of gone; Sax. and arms, 
F. of armatus, L.} ready *armed or pre» 
pared againſt beforehand. Hg 

To FORE-BODE f fone-bovian, 
8 to ſignify. or portend before 
hand, to preſage. ; i 2 

FORE-CAST' (of pone, Sar. and 

aſter, Dan] contrivance beforehand; 

o FORE-CLOSE {of fone and elys 

» Sax. or forclorre, F.] to ſhut be- 
ANG, Ge. lin Law} to bar, to ex4 
Clude. ah F er 72 
To FORE-DEEM {of Eone-deman, 
2 to think, judge or determine be- 
ore. 5 ws 

FORE-DOOR {pone-vona, Car.] 4 
door in the ee of a 0 | 

FORE-FEET [fonefortay, Sar.) 
2 foremoſt feet of a four-footed ani - 
mal. 2 | 11 

FORE- FINGER. (xone- 
Saæ. ] the foremoſt or 6A 8 

FOREIGN ER, an outlandiſh perfon; 
alſo one that is not free of a city, cor- - 
poration, Sc TOE: 57s: 

To FOREJUDC'E {of Fone, Car. 
and juger, F. of judicare, L.] to judge 


 FORE-FRONT [of fone, Sax. and 
front. L.] a forehead. 1 15 N 
FORE HEAD IEone-heapod, Sax.} 
re FORE. KNOW (of Fope cnapan, 
0 — o e ena pan, 
Sax. ] to know „ i crane 
FOCRE-KNOWLEDGE, a knowing 
befor. r 
FORE-MAN Cxone- an, Sar I the 
preſident or chief man of a company, 


8. | | ey 
FORE Maſt-men [on Ship-board} are 
thoſe that take in the top-ſails, fling” 
the yards, furl the fails, bend, trice and 
take their turn at the helm. 47 
FORME' > {in Heraldfy} as a Crofr- 
FORMY' 5 forme or formy, is a croſs. 
narrow in the center and broad at the 
extremities, the ſame that is commonly 
called Pater or Pattee. | | 
FORE-MOST {ponemepe, Sar. 
the firſt. | ; 
FORE-NOON 2 Sax.} 
that part of the day betwixt morning 
and noon. e 
To FORE-ORDAIN [of one and 
or donner, F. or ordinare, L.] to ordain 
before, to predeſtinate. $3 v0 
FORE-PART (of fone, Sax. and 
part, F.] the firft or preceding par. 
To FORE-SAT (Fohræzen, Sax] 
to ſpeak or ſay before. | 15 
To FORE-SHEW {rone-pceapian, + 
Sax.] to ſhew, ſignify or betoken be- 
forehand i pon ble hin : To 
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oss r. [of ferarain flatio, I. the 
| reſidence of wild beaſts]j a compaſs of 
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their Gods refrded there; from whence 
- and the natural gloom and filence of 
the place, inſpiring well-meaning, and 


mie greareft part of the ſuperſtition 


£18 


keeper, an officer who is ſworn and ap 


* $ 7 1 
2 7 


. 4 
F ” 
34 


Te 
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ound, partly paſture” and partly 
ody, fer apart by law for the feed- 


3 — W wild beaſts, and other particular 


_ = FOREST [in a Law Senſe) is a cer- 
tain compaſs of woody land and paſture 

ground, privileged for wild beaſts and 
| | of foreſt, chaſe and warren, to | 


reſt and abide in under the king's pro- 


with unmoveable bounds, marks, meers 
and boundaries, which are to be known 
either by matter of record or preſcrip- 
tion; Rock'd with wild beaſts of venery 
or chaſe, and with great coverts of | 
vert for paſture, Sc. for theſe wild 
The way of making a tract of ground 


' a foreſt is as follows: There are cer- 


tain commiſſioners appointed under the 

ſeal, to view the ground defign'd 
ra foreſt, and to fence it round; 
they make a report of this in chancery, 


upon which the king cauſes it to be 


proclaim'd throughout the country 
where the land lies, that it is a foreſt, 


and from that time to be govern d by 


the foreft law, prohibiting all perſons 
from hunting therein without his leave. 
For the preſervation and eontinua- 


tion of which place for the vert and 


veniſon, there are certain peculiar 


_ Jaws, privileges and officers; as 


1. No perſon can be owner of a foreſt 
WWW 
2. No perſon can act in the foreft 


_ courts;- but fach as are appointed by 


the king's commiſſion. 

3 None but the king's officers can do 

any thing relating to a foreſt. oy 
There are in Enz/and 68 foreſts, 13 


. chaſes, and above 780 parks. 


'The ancients had @ great reverence 
for foreſts," imagining a great many of 


giving opportunity to deſigning men, 


that been and is in the world, took 
its riſe. 
Fewsr choſe ſuch places to ſacrifice in to 
their falſe deities. 1 
FOREST ER | for#rier; F.] a foreft. 


pointed by the King's letters patents to 
walk the foreft and to watch the vert 
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vailiwick or Wax (his wn 
' FORE-TASTE [of 


tater, F. or taſte! E 3 
ra can, Sax IA tatte beforehand. 
880 RE TEE H Pope vodap, Sax.) 
the teeth which grow RS: 
1 vel or nel ee nao an 
to tells ot a matter before it happens 
. e eee 
a my to e MM JS * 
kon iT l Fone- Sohr, 
Sax.] a thinking before 9 5 


9 


þ 
7 


Mora liſis is defined to be a conftant pur. 
poſe of mind to undergo dangers, pain, 
labour, &c. with calmneſs and ſere- 
nity, Whenever we think them to be 
beſt; and its chief rules are to under. 
take and to endure. Yet by undertaking 
is not meant fool-hardine(s, running 
raſhly into dangers; but the knowledge 
of undcrgoing an action to overcome a 
danger, weighing it well before it be 
undertaken. Moraliſts alſo divide it 
into 4 "ſpecies, viz, Maznanimity, Mag. 
niſicenge, Conſtancy and Patience,.as to 
private evils,” ſuch. as impriſonment, 
apa) FE» 17 an” 3 

To FORE' TOKEN [Fone-tacnian, 
Sax.] to ſignify beforehand by ſome 
ſigns or tokens. © 5 


of the 4 cardinal virtues, and which by 


N or higheſt forepaxt of any 
thing. F 
To FORE-WARN” [one pzepiman, 
Sax.) to give warning of beforehand. 
AFC RE. WIND [Fone pind, Sax. ] a 
wind that blows right forward. 
FCR'FELIT ABLENESS [OF for fair, F.] 
Irableneſs or capableneſs of being for- 
„„ TI on TIT, 
FOR'FANC [of pope, and pangen, 
Sax. ] a raking beforehand, the taking 
np of proviſions in fairs or markets be- 
fore the king's purveyors are ferved. 
FOR'FEITED [Vor fait, F.] loft by 
ſome default or omiſſion 
FOR'FELTURE {[ Fo cnn E.] a 
treſpaſs; the penalty. of the tranſgreſ- 
ſion of a law. | | 


committing or omitting ſomething that 


The Heathens and idolatrous 


is liable ro a mul, fine, or loſs of ſome 
priviledge, &c. alſo the thing or fine it- 
ſelf ſo forfeited. | . 
- FORFEITURES [among the ancient 
Romans) fell to the emperor's exchequer 
by a law made in the reign of Ausuſtus 
Ceſar to augment the publick revenue 
which contained, 3 


aAnd veniſon; and to attaint and preſent | 


1. That 


RTITU DE [fortiruds, I. J is ons 


FORE Tor (gone top, Sa.] me 


FORFEITURE is the act either of 


E 
ue 


in the time aſſig ned b 


0 That all 1 * lived 6 
2 75 incapal ble of receiving EY 


acy, provided they did not marry. with 


caſe . + was bequeathed to them 


by will, ſhould. be eftreated in the exche- 
P 2 T hoſe. who had no. children ſhould; 


loſs one half of what was left them by] 


will. 

3. All that was iven by will to any 
EE that died d l the life of the 
teſtator or after nis death before Fo 
will was opened. 

4. Every heir — negletted to 12 
venge the death of him whoſe eſtate he 
inherited forfeited bit eſtate to the pub. 


lick. 

" FORGET/FUL: crondyrpul, Sax.) | 
apt to Cos 

 FORGE FULNESS ir on? YE -01- 
nere, Sar. ] aptneſs 5 readinets to 
forget, deficiency of memory. 

FORIC'ULUS. [among the Romans) a 
deity, who, as they fancied, had the 
guardia 


mentiut of the threſholds. 
FORK ED [of fone, Sax. FX: having 


. ſharp points like a fork. 


FORK/EDNESS, the being pointed as 
a for 

FOR'LET Land, . ſuch land in the 
biſhoprick of Hereford , which was 


granted upon leaſe, for the term, dum 


epiſcopus in epiſcopatu fieterit, that the 
1 might have it for his preſent 


"FORLORN'LY [fopilonenlic, Sax. ] 
after a forſaken, comfortleſs manner. 
FORLORN'NESS . 


Sax.) deſtitution, deſolatenèſs, com- 
fortleſneſs; Ge. 

FORM [ forma, 5 forme, F. ] faſhion, | 
figure, ſhape, manner. 
FORM { with Philoſophert] is the 
W of being peculiar to each We 
or that which conſtitutes it ſuch a par 
ticular body, and diſtinguiſhes it from. 
eyery other body ; or it is the ſecond 
principle in philoſophy, which being 
008, to matter, compoſes all natura 

„„ 


the law, in which I! f 


ip pv tuition of their doors, |. 
s Cardinia had of the hinges and Li- 


5 uſual charges of ſuing at law or 


BY 3 
is the exterior, determination of quali. 
dies, as being round, en n 
'cubical, Ge. 

Eſſential FORMS, are. thoſe forme 
whereby the ſeveral ſpecies of bodies 
become each what they are; and are 
diſtinguiſhed from all eee 
mer, a knife, &c. 


Accidental FORMS, . ſuch as zrut 


| really inherent. in bodies; but in ſuch , 


manner that the body may exiſt in all 
its perfections without them, as white= 
neſs ina wall. 

_ Syllegiftick FORM, is the a A 
tion both of the terms in reſpet᷑t both 
of predicate and ſubject, and of the pro- 
. in reſpect to quantity and dua- 
Wk R 


Himpel A FORMS, are thoſe of: ſimple: 


| bodies, 1. e. of ſuch as have e 


1 eee 
Natural FORMS, 55 thoſe itch — 


ee in bodies, without any 22 


contributed thereto on tho part of man, | 
as the form of mar ble. f 
Artificial FORMS, are thoſe: ich 
ariſe from human induſt ry, as a ſtatus. 
FORM of Corporeity Laceording to the. 
Scorifts} is that which conſtitutes body 
in the N of body: 
| FORM (in Theology] is one of the eſ- 
ſential parts of the lacraments, being 
77 8 gives them 3 Re N er x 
eſe 
FORM (in Meehanicks) * 1 kind: of 
mould, whereon' a thing Oe Ira: 
wrought. B 
Printer: FORM, a frame c | 
os ee Page of compoſed letters, tor 
rinted off by the preſs- nn. 
ORM lin à moral Senſe] a manner 


eee or doing a ;thing, eee 
FORM. lin Law] mec 


rules to be obſerv 
diciar nd fo procecdings. | > 
ORMS, Jong, ſeats: or benches 0 ig” | 


di. OR'MA Pauperiq: T Zone phraſe) is 
when any perſon has cauſe of ſuit; nd 
is ſo poor, that he cannot diſpend rhe. 
uity. 


FORM ABLE, capable of being form- 


in proceliee: or Hou i 


FORM. {in Meraphyſi cks) 3 the | ed. 


fame as Being, and is by its form as 
well as its Eſſence, what it is; yet 
there is in this term this reſpect invol- 
ved, that philoſophers do more gene- 
rally apply it to particular and 
minate Beings. 

FORM, is an internal cauſe, b which | 
a material being is conſtituted what it is. 


wag 


FORM and F I'GURE [with Logicians 10 | 


_  FORMALTTY- [formatitas, L. ] aform. 

in r ceremony or outward ſne w 5 
alſo preciſeneſs, aſſectation. 

' FORWALLY {avec formalité, F. for- 
maliter, L. I in form, according to forws 


| m_ formality or ceremony. 


CORMALLT n ebene is 
edin various — 1 _ 
8 4 Fn T Fore. 


5 


certain eſtabliſhed?” ef 


A e 
1 I 2 
+ 4 


1. Formally is uſed really in 5 
—— A e 9 


be formally ſuch, when it is ſuch-in the 
proper notion of the thing ſpoken of. 
2. Formally is uſed in oppoſition to 
virtually and eminently, in ſpeaking of 
the manner, wherein a thing is con- 
tained in another. 
3. Formally is uſed in the ſame ſents 


; with ade ate and totally: Thus a ſyl- 
3 * n formally requires 3 propo=] 
 Gitions 


at 3%, Formally is is underſtood of the ſub- 


whena predicate is therein on ac- 
count of ſome form: Thus white for- 
mally taken diffuſes the light; q. d. 
whiteneſs the form inherent in this 
ſubject, is the cauſe why the ſubject dif 
perfes the light. 

5. Formally has alfo place in Cppege! 


tions: A word being formally ſuppoſed. |. 


when it is taken for the thing it was in. | 
_ tended to ſignify; as man is an animal. 

6 Formally. is — uſed for qu. 
ditatively ; ; thus man formerly taken i is 
a reaſonable animal. 

FORM ALNESS-f formalitas, L. for- 
malite, F. ceremony, aſſectation. 
FCRRNIH DON fin the Deſcender] a 

writ that lies for the recovery of lands, 
Sc. given to one and the heirs of his 
body, and to a man and his wife, being 
coufin to the donor in frank Marriage, 
and afterwards alienated by the donee: 
For after his deceaſe, his heirs may 
have this writ againſt the tenant or al- 
lance. . 

- FORMEDON (in the Reverter] a writ 
which lies for the donor or his heirs, 
Where land intailed to certain perſons' 
and their iſſue, with condition that for 
want of ſuch iſſue, it ſhall revert to the 
donor and his heirs, againſt him to 
whom the donee alienated after the. 
iſſue extinct, to which it was entailed 
; FORMEDON lin the Remainder} a 

writ which lies where a man gives lands 


in tail, the remainder to another in}, 


rail; and afterwards the former tenant 
in tail dieth without iſſue of his body, 
and a ſtranger abateth; then he in the 
remainder may have his ws,” 
FOR MER (of pohmær x, Sax. ] the 
precedin 
Rb FOR" MERLY, in fore-time, in  angi- 
ent times. 
FORM'ING [ formans, L.] the art of 
giving form or birth to any thing. 
FOR'MIDABLY {of formidabilis, Ly 
dreadfully, 38 
FOR MIDABLENESS [ qualit formi. 
table, F.] terribleneſs. 
| F 9 {of * forme, F.] ba- 


2 tr thapeled; 
DRM LBSNESS, 
form, ſhapeleſneſs. 

FORM 
| beautiful, comely. 

FOR'MULA Un Law} 4 lune or mo- 
del, an ordinance or certain terms pre- 
ſcribed and decreed by authority for the 
form or manner of an act or inſtru- 
ment, Sc. 

FORMULA {in Theology, „cc. Ja pro- 
feſſion of faith; a form * — ö 

FORNICA'L LIA [among t Romans} 
the feaſt of ovens, kept in commemo- 
ration of thoſe ancient ovens, in __ 
wheat was baked before the way of 


grinding corn, and making bread was 


zound Qu. --- 
To FOR'NICATE' f fornicari, I. Ito 


commit fornication. 

„ or yaulting ſo called of For- 
ui. 0. 

FOR'NIX, an cn or vault. Z. 


 FORSWORN'" po lan, Sax. 
one that hath ba 2 We oath, — 


jured. © | 
oY ORTH-COMING - [of ond and 
coman, Sax. ] ready to to be Fe or 


brought forth. 
Ancient F ORTIF ICN T ION, Was 
Walls of defence made of trunks of 
trees, Sc. mixed with earth to ſecure 
them againft the aſſaults of an enemy. 

Theſe in time were alter'd for walls of 
ſtone, with little walls or parapets rai- 


ſed on the top of the other, behind 


which they made uſe of their darts in 
ſecurity, the parapets being cut into 
loop-holes, and theſe walls are flanked 
by round or fquare towers. 
Artificial FOR T1IFICA TION, is 
works raiſed by. the engineers, to 
ſttengthen the natural ſituation” of a 


place by repairing it and ſupplying its 


defects; ſuch as ravelings, horn- works, 

half-moans, redoubts, Sc. 

Natural FORTIFICATION, conſiſts 
m a place being ſtrong by nature, as be. 
ing ſituated on a hill or in a marſh, or 
any other 94 8 that makes it of difficult 

acceſs; -whet by .rivers, ne, 
ſtrong defiles or the like. 

Offenſive FORT IFICATION, Has re. 

gard to the ſeveral ways of annoying 

an enemy, and is the particular con- 
cern of the general of an army, who 
deſigns to lay fiege to ſome town; it 
conſiſts in knowing how to take hold 
of all advantages in the manner of car 
rying on = ſiege, Oe. 

Defenſive F GR TIF ICATION, has re- 


ſpect to the r and . ” 


the! eee * ; 
'SE [formoſutr, L [Yhandſorne, | 


 FORNICATION lin Architecture] an 


— 2 a — — 8 = 


MS: Es" W 


SS 
_ which a. weak party oppoſes a ſtronger, 
and. particularſy concerns .governours 
of places, Who knowing the ftrengt! 
ad weakneſs. of tho place intruſted to 


and Weakt 
them, ought tc 
from ſurprizes, R. 7 Si 

FORTIFTED T fortrfie, F.] made 
rang, Bren ened with fortifications. 
_FOR'TINS > are field-forts or ſmall 
. FOR'LINS. F fortreſſes: or ſconces, 
the flanked angles of which are gene- 
rally diftant 120 fathom one from ano- 
ther; they are different in their extent 
and figure according to the nature and 
ſituation of the ground; ſome of them 
having whole baſtions, and others only | 
demi · baſtions; the uſe of them is only 
temporary, anc 
line of circamvallation, or to 
ſome paſſage or dangerous poſt. 
FORTUTTOUSNESS [of fortuitur, 
L. fortuit, F.] caſualueſs, accidental. 


neſs. | 
FOR'TUNATE I/ands, a place fa 
mous among the ancients, on account 
of golden apples, fancied to grow in 
them; or, as Varro ſays, for ſheep with 
golden s. Ancient geographers 
deſcribe. them as. ſituate without the 
ſtraits of Gibraltar in the Arlantick oce- 
an; but the moderns take them to be 
the Canary iſlands, on account of their 
great temperature and fertility. _ 
FOR'TUNA TELY { fortunate, L.] 
happily, proſperouſly, ſucceſsfully. _ 
FORTUNATENESS | fortunatio, L.] 
1 ſuecceſsfulneſs, proſperouſ- 
nels. , | 
FOR TUNE [avx» Gr.] was not 
known in the earlier ages; we do not 
find in Homer or Heſiad any mention of 
her, the name not being then invented. 
In after-days it was introduced as a. 
machine, and made to ſerve divers pur- 
poſes in Theology, &c. 1 
en taking notice of a world of evils 
and diſorders which happened, and not 
daring directly to complain of provi- 
dence, and withal being willing to ex- 
cuſe themſelves from being the authors 
of their own misfortunes, had recourſe 
to the notion of Fortune, upon whom 
they might vent all their reſentments 
with impunity. .,... RIP 
Plutarch obſerves, that before the 
name of Fortune had got into the world: 
men perceiving. .a certain arbitrary 
cauſe, which diſpoſs'd of matters in an 
Irreſiſtible manner, called it God; but 
obſerving, that the ſame cauſe did ſeem 
ſometimes to act at random, and with- 
out any rule or order at all, the ſu- 


guard 


h. 


to endeavour to ſecure it 


are either to defend the | 
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attribute, and Fortune or Deſtiuy ac 
knowledged in its ſtead, 4 Ae M OTE 
It is not eaſy to determins what the 
ancients meant by Fortune. 
The Romans meant by it ſome principle. 
of fortuity, . whereby things came to 
paſs, without being neceſſitated there- 
to; hut it ſcems as if they never pre- 
ciſely thought what and whence that 
principle aas. „ 
Whence the philoſophers did often 
intimate, that men only fram'd the 
phantom Fortune to hide their igno- 
rance, and that they called whatever 
befel a man, without his knowing the 
reaſon why, Fortune. | ; 
Fuvenal affirms, that it was men that 
made a deity of Fortune. | FI 
Sed te, nos facimus, fortuna, deam, &c. 
So then according to the ſentiments 


of the heathens, Fortune was no more 


than the arrival of things in a ſudden 
and unexpected manner, without any 
apparent cauſe or reaſon. So that for- 
tune in a philoſophical ſenſe is what is 
vulgarly call'd Chance. 

But Fortune in a religious ſenſe hada 
farther force, for ſhe had many altars 
and temples erected to her. © 

This intimates that the heathens had 
perſonify'd, and even deify'd their 
chance, and conceiv'd her as a ſort of 
goddeſs, who diſpoſed of the fare of 
men at her pleaſure. 

Hence it may be infer'd that the an- 
cients at one time took Fortune for a 
peremptory cauſe, bent upon wagon, 5 

to ſome and injury to others; ai 


TG. for a blind; inconftant cauſe, 


7.6855 any view or determination at 
all. „ 

Fortune, is fabled to be the daughter 
of Oceanut, and the ſervant of the gods. 
They fancied ſhe had in her poſſeſſion 
and at her diſpoſal the honours, riches 
and happineſs of life; that ſhe gave 


them and took them away at her plea- 


ſure; but that ſhe was blind and very 
unconſtant; that ſhe held a wheel in 
her hand; that ſhe turned without 
ceaſing, raiſing men ſometimes to the 
top of the wheel, and fomerimes cafting 
them down, ſo that there was nothing 
ſettled or ſecure, that did concern her; 
ſhe was univerſally adored, and great 


princes had her image in gold kept fafe 
with them in their dwelling, that ſhe 
| might be always favourable to them. 


She was repreſented in a chariot 
dragged by four blind horſes; under 
her feet was a globe, and in her right 
hand ſhe held the helm of a ſhip, and in 


Preme Being came to he diveſted of the 


Fa 


the left a cornucopia, or horn of plenty, 
eee 


— 
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' oa and Fortuna vitrea 


them, t 


df the ground, ſuppos'd to 


ſtrictly defined to | 
generated and growing in and of the| 
tar ch, whoſe conttituent parts are lo 


8 40 
She had many images, ſtatues and tem- 
n to her, aud the Romans ras 

red no deity more than Fortuna. At 


ner right hand a youth named favor, 


don her tavours might fly away from 
us: 1 here were at Rome two images of 
her that were remarkable, FortunT cal- 
„Which were both 


very ſignificant. : Hr 

She had alſo ſeveral temples erected 
to her honour. One to Fortuna primi- 
genia, the other to Fortuna maſcula 
which was near to the temple of Vent, 
and alſo Fortuna muliebris, There was 


alſo Fortuna privata and Fortuna obſe- 


guent, and alſo Fortuna barbata; there 
were ſeveral other Fortunes, who had 
„ „ 
When Fortune was not favourable to 
hey were wont to load her with 
curſes and imprecations. | 
Fortune was alſo painted as a naked 


lady ſtanding upon a globe or ball, ha- 


ving an enſign or foil over-ſhadowing 


Her. 


FO RIM, a place of n 


ſwering to our market- place; alſo the 
place where a governour of a province 


lat to give judgment; alſo a publick 
 Handing place in the city of Nome, 


where cauſes were judicially try'd, and 
rations deliver'd to the people; it is 
alſo ſometimes uſed by the caſuiſts for 
juriſdiction. 5 | 


 FOR'WARDNESS (ponpeandne y- 


Zerneſs, Sc. 
FOSS 7, 
Hitch or pit. 


but no exit or perforation. 

FOS SA, a ditch in which in ancient 
times women committing felony were 
drowned. 85 

. FOSS-WAY, one of the four prin- 
cipal high-ways, of England made by 
the Romans, and ſo called on account of 
its being ditch'd in on both ſides ; or 
becauſe in ſome places it was never 


perfefted ; but left as a great ditch. It. 
gh Dewvonſhire,. 


ap from Corxwall throu 

by Coventry, Leiceſter 

and to 3 # N 
FOS'SIL-W COD, trees dug 


ewatk, Sc. 


deep out 
ave Jain 
rhere ever fince the univerſal deluge, 
Native FOSSILS [by Mineraliftr] are 

| ſenſible bodies, 


BY 
q 


1 


Fe, Sax. ] promptneſs, readineſs, ca- 
* a trench, moat, 


FOSS {with Anatomiſts] a kind of ca- 
vity in a bone, with a large aperture, 


play'd upon a wheel to intimate how 


| 


| 


21 5 tiation or 
merchandizing among the Romans, an- 


161. 


i: F 0 5 
no 41 tas diſtinction of veſſels and 
Juices between the part __ 


s ws £7 
> * 


* 
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Ind the whole.” 


Compound FOSSILS [with Miners) are 
ch as may be divid into different 


and diſſimilar parts. | 
Adventitions FOSSILS 2 lin Minera- 
Foreign FOSSILS © $ 4g] are the 
ſubrerraneous exuvia of ſea and land 
animals; andeven vegetables, as ſhells, 
bones, teeth, leaves, which are found 
in plenty in divers parts of the earth. 
Simple FOSSILS, are all metals, 
ſalts, both common and precious; alſo 
earths. E 
A FOSTERING [of Por vhian, Sax.] 


a nouriſhing, a cheriſhing, a bringing 
FO'THER 0 K Sar. ;] any ſort 
of meat for cattle 7 ans carte 


R ork { of peoran, Sax. } did 
rf. 1 4 ks 4 : 
_ FOUGHT'EN, that had been fought. 


Mztton. = 
The Anchor ir FOUL {Sea term) ſig- 
nifies the cable it got about the flook, 
The Ship makes FOUL Water [Sea 
term) is when a ſhip under fail comes 
into ſhole water, ſoas to raiſe the ſand, 
To be FOUL on each other, is when 
ſhips come ſo cloſe, as to entangle their 
rigging, and do one another . a 
The Rope is FOUL [Sea term 28 
fies the rope is entangled in itſelf, or 
hinder'd by another, ſo that it cannot 
run or be haled. 5 | 
FOUL Ship, is one that has been 
long untrimmed, ſo that graſs, weeds, 
periwincles or barnacles ſtick or grow 
to her ſides under water. 
FOULDS, folds. Melton. 5 
FOUL'LY { Faulice of Faul, Sax. 
filthily; alſo unfairly, fraudulently , 


baſely. 8 
FOUL'NEsSS [p-ylneppe, Sax. ] filthi- 
neſs, uncleanneſs; alſo unfairneſs, un- 
juſtneſs. 5 ; 
FOUND [of pindan, Sax. ] did find, 
was found. BY ES 


FOUNDERS were 
incorporated an. 1614, |; 
and are a maſter, 2 
wardens, 24 aſſiſtants, 
and 96 on the livery, 
Sc. the livery fine is 
Their armorial JE 
enſigns are Azure, an 
ewer between two — Fe | | 
lars Or. Their creſt, a furnace, flames, 
and therein a pair of tongs: held by 2 


IN, a donation or le- 


— P 
> y 
+ — i 


FOUNDA'TI 


hands all prope 
gay either of or lands, =_ 


7 5 1 * 5 * 
5 . : 4 = 


5 6 
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community, hoſpital, f 
or other work of piety. - 2 
To FOUN'DER [ad fundum fubmer- 


hoot, leFure 
r fe L. couler 4 fond, 73 See Founder 


oN DER ING, finking, a ſhip is ſaid 


to founder, when by a great leak or a 
great ſea breaking in upon her, ſhe 
takes in ſo much water, that ſhe cannot 
be freed from it; fo that ſhe will neither 
yeer nor ſteer ;. but lies like a log, and 
not being able to ſwim long, will at 
tft fink.” . -: 5 
FOUNDERING {in Horſes} is an uni- 
verſal rheumatiſm, or a defluxion of 
humours upon the ſinews of the legs, 
which cauſes ſo great a ſtiffneſs in them, 
that they loſe their wonted motion. 
FOUN'DERING {in the Body] befals 
a horſe by eating too much provender 


ſuddenly, when too hot; as alſo by | like 


drinking too much upon travelling 
when hot, and riding him after it. 
FOUNDERIN GS, clods of earth, 
rocks, (Be. that fall down from moun- 
tains or any other precipices. 
FOUN'DRY the art of melting 
 FOUN'DERY F and cafting all forts 
of metals, particularly braſs, iron, Sc. 
1 OUNT {of fons, L.] a fountain. 
Hol | ; | 
FoUNr [of funders, L.] a ſet of 
printing letters or types. 
FOUN'TAIN { fontaine, F.] an artifi. 
cial ſpring of (or well to contain) wa- 
ter in a garden; whither the water is 
brought in pipes of lead, Sc. and com- 
monly made to ſpout out of the mouths 
or other parts of images. 
Arch'd FOU'NT AIN, one whole ba- 
ſon and jet are placed perpendicularly 
under an arch. ans 
Baſon FOUNTAIN, a baſon having 
a jet, ſpout or perhaps a ſtatue, (Sc. in 
the middle, : | ER. 
Cover 'd-FOUN TAIN, a kind of pavi- 
lion built of ſtone, incloſing a reſervoir, 
and ſpouting forth the water at a pipe 
or cock. - . | 
Cup FOUNTAIN, one which beſides 
a baſon has a cup ſupported on a pede- 
ſtal, Sc. and receiving a jet or ſpout 
of water riſing out of the middle of it. 
Mariae FOUNTAIN, a fountain corn - 
poſed of aquatick figures, as ſea divi- 
nities, naiades, tritons, dolphins, &c. 
Naval FOUNTAIN, one made in the 
form of a ſhip or galle . 
Open FOUNTAIN, is any ſpouting 
fountain, wich a baſon, cup or other 
Ornaments. . 7 


Aulick FOUNTAIN, a fountain a- | 


— 


* 


i 


9 # * 
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oh of oh. 


as, 


ſhell-work, 1 S. 
Saryrical + 

tain in manner a grotto, 6 

with ſatyrs, ſylvans, Mens 4 


Statuary FOUNTAIN, one which bes 


ing open and inſulated is adorned with 
one or more ſtatues. "FLIER 

Symbolical FOUNTAIN, ans whoſe 
principal ornaments ars the attributes, 
arms or cogniſances of the owner or 


erector. an” p44 76 
Pyramidal FOUNTAIN, one that is - 


compoſed of ſeveral baſons'or cups rai- 
= in 3 over 2 other, each leſs 
than the other to the top, ſupported by 
a hollow ſhaft or ſtem. of | 5 
Spouting FOUNTAIN, any fountain 
whoſe water is darted forth impetuouſiy 
through one or more jets or ajutages, 
and returns in rains, net-folds or the 
Spring FOUNTAIN, a kind of plain 
ſpout or ftream of water, iſſuing out 
of a ſtone or hole in the wall, without 
_ decoration. 2 5 
OUNTAINS { fonter, L. fontamer, 


F.] are of two forts, ſuch as dry up ia 


the winter, and ſuch as flow always: 
Moft are of opinion that the former 
are produced by the rain. Thoſe per- 

tual ſprings may be defined to be col- 
ections of waters running down from 
the higher to the lower parts of the 
earth. Out of a great number of ſuch 
fountains,” rivers are gathered which 


carry the waters into the ſea. 
Some have imagined, that the per- 
petual ones are derived from the ſea, - 


and that there are ſubrerraneous tubes 
in the earth, through which the ſea - 


water is conveyed to the. fountains. But 


this opinion is liable to theſe two dif- 
ficulties, how it is poſſible for the ſea - 
water to be carried to the tops of the 
higheſt mountains, ſince by all experi- 


ments in Hydroftaticks it appears, that 
the ſurface of any water contained i 


any veſſel always lies even, ſc that it is 
impoſſible for any one part of the ſur—- 
face to be higher than another; excepr 
it be made ſo by ſome external force. 
2. How it come to paſs that fountain 
water is not ſalt. _. 


Others again diſlike this hypotheſis, - 


and that for ſeveral reaſons, and aſſign 
rain as the cauſe of fountains; but if 
rain were the only cauſe, whence can 
it be, that thoſe fountains are never 

dry in the time of the greateſt drought, - 
when there has been no rain for a — 
time? and therefore others to rain a 


vapours; which being by the — 
| 0 


1 


. OUNTAIN, a ruftick fours © 
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the ſun exhaled in yaſt gnantities ber 
y has 
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the learned Me. Edmund. Halle 
ved) and they being carried over 


of mountains, where they preſently. 
precipitate, and gliding down by the 
crannies of ftone, and part of the va- 
pours entering into the caverns of the 
hills, the water thereof gathers as in 
an.alembick in the baſons of ſtone it 
finds; which being once filled, all the 
overplus of water runs over by the 
Ar- place, and breaking out by the 

s of the hills, forms ſingle ſprings, 
and many. of theſe running down the 


_ valleys between the ridges of the hills, 


and coming to unite, form little rivu- 
lets or brooks; and many of theſe meet. 
ing again in one common valley, and 


| Facing the plain ground, being grown 


come a river; and many 
of theſe being united to one common 
channel, make the largeſt rivers, as the 


els rapid, 


Thames, the Rhine, the Danube, &c. 


FOUR [quatuor, L. quatre, F.] IV. 4 
this figure is called the cube's baſe, 2 
cube or ſquare having a foot or baſe, of 
4 angles; and the cube among ſolid bo 
dies is accounted the moſt excellent and 
perfect, repreſenting firmneſs, continu- 
ance and virtue. The figure in its parts 
make up 10, being conſidered two times 
and a half, and atfo in this manner, 1, 
2, 3, 4, make 10. It is the number of 
letters in the Hebrew name: ty and 
thence by divines called Tetragrammaton 
Or name of 4 letters; and many other 


nations have given to God a name of 4 


letters, as the Afyrians Adad, the E- 
Spiiant Amun, the Perſians Syre, the 


Greek Otte, the Latin, Deus, and thence 


the Freuch Dieu. | 

FOUR Corners {with Horſemen] to 
work a horſe upon 4 corners, as in 
imagination to divide the volt or round 
into 4 quarters; and when he has done 
fo upon each of theſe quarters, the horſe 
makes a round ortwo at trot or gallop 
and when he has done ſo upon each 
quarter, he is ſaid to have made the 
four quarters. 

FOURCHEE' [in Heral- 
ary] as a Croſs Fourchee, is 
one that is forked at the 
ends, that has its forks com- 
pps d of ftraight lines, and 
—_ ends, as if cut off, as in the figure. 


-FOURNEAU; a powder, chamber, or 
chamber of a mine; a hole or cavity 


made under a work. The top of which 


is ſometimes cut into ſeveral points like 


chimneys, to make more paſſages for the | 


F 


he low. land by the wind to the ridges | 


| 


. * 8 
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owder, that it may have its eſſe 
rel ſides at the .ſame time. » * 
bn (Fugel, Sar, Fa Dan.) a 
FOX (Fox, Sax. Fucks, Dan.) & four. 
footed 12 mal, of Hicks of 4 middlin, N 
dog, accounted the moſt ſubtil and cun- 
ning of all beaſts, runs ſwiftly and uſes 
a great many turnings and windings to 
avoid his purſuers ; he has a large buſhy 
tail, and is ofarank, ſtrong ſmellz a beaſt 
A 1 5 
A FOX [emblematrically} may very pro: 
perly denote a prudent commander, 
who to gain victories with leſs expence 
waere rather chooſes 14 in his 


terprizes by conduct and ſtratagem, 
han by dowaright dint of the ſoldier's 


4 y 


courage. EE. 

A. FOX [ Hieroglyphically] was uſed to 
repreſent a ſly, ſubtil fellow, full of 
wicked intentions; becauſe that anima! 
is notable on account of its craftineſs. 

A FOX lin Coat Armour] may re- 
preſent rhoſe that have done ſignal ſer- 
vice to their prince and country, by 
the adminiſtration of prey or upon 
embaſſies or fuch like negotiations, 
where wit and dexterity is of more uſe 
than ſtrength or valour. 

OX'ES Evil (with Phyſicians) a dif 
eaſe when the hair falls off from the 
head by the roots; a ſhedding of the 
hair, caus'd by the Lues Venerea or o- 
therwiſe, 5 e | 

FRAC'TION [in Arithmer.] a broken 
number, being a proportionable part 
of any integer or whole thing. 

Vulzar ACTION, is one always 
expreſſed by 2 numbers, the one written 
over the other with a line between, as 


5s? $i | 7 | 
Decimal FRACTION, is ane that has 
for its denomination 1, with cypher or 
cyphers', as. + 18 F885 commonly 
for brevity ſake is ſet down thus, .5 .10 
-FRAC'TIOUS [of fraftus or fratto. 
L.] quarrelſome, peeviſn. | 
 FRAC'TLIOUSNESS, quarrelſome 
temper, aptneſs to take offence, pec- 
viſhneſs. ' AS bh > * | 
-FRAC'TURED {of fractura, L. frac- 
ture, F. of fractus, I. broken} crackt, 
broken. by oo LL : 
FRA'GILENESS {\ fragilitas, L. fragi- 


'| te, F.] brittleneſs, weakneſs. 


FRA'GRANCE frag rant ia, L.] ſweet- 
ae 753455 3 

FRA'GRANTNESS fragra nia, L. 
fragran ey, . 
FRAIL [frag ilis, L.] weak of nature, 
fesble; all brittiſe. 


gt; FRAILTI 


FPRAILITTT 
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1 
FRAILNESS 7 hs 
nature, brittleneſs, frailty. 

FRA'ISES [in Military affairs] are 
pieces ef wood of 6 or 7 foot long 
planted under the Cordon, in places which 
are not faced with ſtone or brick, they 
are planted at the baſe of a Paraper, 
deing let about half way into the Ram- 
arr; they are not laid parallel to the 


Baſe of the Rampart, but à little ſloping 


downwards with their 7775 that men 
cannot ſtand on them, their chiefeſt uſe 
is to hinder the garriſon from deſertin 
which would be eaſy without them, eſ- 
ecially in places with dry moatg. They 
ixe wi ſe prevent ſurprizes and eſcalades 
dee the figure following. | 
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To FRAIZE a Battalion, is to line it 
every way round with pikes, that if they 
ſhould be charged with a body of horſe 
the pikes being preſented may cover the 
muſketeers from the ſhock of the horſe 
and ſerve as a barricade. | 

FRAME-WORK- 

KNIT TERS were in- 
corporated about the 
year 1664, they are a 
maſter, 2 wardens, 18 
aſſiſtants; but no live- 
ry. Their arms on a 
vo ſeal (for I find them 

not in colours) are. 
On a chevron between 2 combs, andas 
many leads of. needles jn chief, and an 
iron jack, lead-ſinker in Baſe; a main 
ſpring between2 ſmall ſprings; all which 
parts belong to a Frame. Their hall is 
lituated in Red-Croſs-St „ ET | 

FRAME (with Painters) a kind of 
chaſſy or ſquare compoſed of 4 long pie- 
ces or flips of wood joined together, the 


intermediate ſpace of which is divided 


by little ſtrings or threads into a great 


number of little ſquares, like the maſhes 


of a net uſed in reducing. figures from 
great to ſmall, or from ſmall to great. 


1 perſons. faireſt and fineſt ſkins. 
| perſons of the | FREE- 


litas, L. fragi- 
.] weakneſs of 


| open-hcartedneſs, fincerity. . .. 


C 


1 


q 


F.!) after the manner of or like a;bros 


1 5 4 * 


1 be out of FRAME, i. e. to bedifyr- 
dered' or diſcompoſed in body ot mind 
FRAMPOLE Fence (in the manour 
of Writtle in Efſex] a privilege belong- 
ing to the inhabitants, to ha ve the wog 
that grows on the fence, and as many 
trees or poles as a man can reach from 
the top of the ditch with the helve- 
an axe, for the repairing of his fence. 
FRAN'CHISE of Quarters [at Rome] a 
certain ſpace or diſtrict wherein the 
houſes of embaſſadors of the European 
princes are, and where they retire, 
where they cannot be arreſted, nor pro- 
ſecuted at law. _ 1 
To FRAN'CHISE Taffrancbir I to rant 
liberty, privileges, freedoms, immuni- 


ties, Sc. | | 24 
_ FRAN'GIBLENESS [LFrangibilitat, L. 
of frangere, to break] capableneſs or ea- 
fine ſs to be broken. | eee 
FRAN'GIPANE, an exquiſite kind of 
perfume, frequently given to the leather 
wherewith gloves, Sc. are made. 
To FRANK Letters, to order them to 
be catried without paying the poſtage. 
FRANK'LY [franchement, F.] freely, 
PRINy. merry Co Nas 
FRANENESS [franchiſe, F.]freeneſs, 
' FRAN'TICKNESS pbrene ſit, L. fre- 
neſie, F. of gaiviocc, Gr.] frenſicalneſs, 
crazineſs, madneſs. | | 


FRATER'NALLY {| fraternellement, 


cher. 2 
FRA TER NTT of arms, an alliance 
or aſſociation in arms, in ancient times 
concluded between two knights, who 
thereby agreed to go together, ſhare 
their fortunes, and mutually aſſiſt eacl 
other azainft all the world. ride 
FRAIL RAGE, a partition among 
brothers or coheirs, coming to the ſame 
inheritence or ſucceſſion; alſo that part 
of the inheritance that comes to the 
youngeſt brothers. ö 
FRNAUDULENT [fraudulentus, L.} 
deceitful, cheating, knaviſn, Se. 
FRAU DULENTNESS rande, F. of 
fraudulentuc, L. ] deceirfalneſs, guileful - 
neſs, kna viſnneis. TW: 
FRAYCHT [of Fracht, Trut. ] fraight> 
ed, i. e, full laden, . 
FREAKILSHNESS, capriciouſnels.; 
N Se. 8 
' FRE'CKLED > (9. 4. ſpeckled] ha- 
FRECELY © ving many fmallred- 
diſh ſpots in the ſkin. EE 
FRECKLES, a-fort of ſmall, hard, 
duſky-buboes or puſtules ariſing on the 
ſkin of the face or hands, and roi ĩa 
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 FREB-BORN [of pneah-beonpe,! 
Ja.] born in free An e 
privileges and immunities. 153 
To FREE [Sea term] when a 1 
pump throws out more water, than e 
Lake into her, it is ſaid to free her. 
To FREE (a boat] is to bale or lade 
Out the water. | Lag! | 
FREE State, a republick governed by 
giſtrates elected by the free ſuffrages 
bf the inhabitants. | | 
FREEDOM of the Will, a ſtate or fa- 
culty of the mind, wherein all the mo 
tions of the will are in our power; and 
we are enabled to determine on this or 
that; to do good or evil without any | 
Force or conſtraint from any foreign 
cauſe whatſoever. ; | 
FREEDOM of Contradi&ion [with | 
Schoolmen) is that whereby we are at 
our choice to wi or nil; to love or 
not love, Sc. | S258 5 
FREEDOM of Contrariety L with 
Schootmen] is that whereby we are at 
our own choice to do good or evi /; to 
be virtuous or vicious, to make a horſe 


er a lion. | ES ; 
FREEDOM of a City, &c. a right of 


5 


in a city or town corporate, and a being 
elected to the dignities and offices of it. 
FREE- STONE, a fort of a ſtone that 
works up like alabafter ; uſed in build- 
ing, and dug up in many parts of En- 
_Fland. 1 
FREENESS [pFyrheneyyre, Sax. ] a 
being free; alſo cali | J 
 FREE/ZING {in Fhyfiolegy] congela- 
tion, is the fixing of a fluid; or the 
depriving it of its natural mobility, by 
the action of cold; or the act of con- 
verting a fluid ſubſtance into a firm, 
coherent, rigid one, called ice. 
2 E Fnyran, Saæ. ] to con- 
into ice. : . 
FREEZ {in Architecture] is that part 
of the entablature of columns berween 
the Architrave and Corniche. 
Tuſcan FREEZ, Vurrviu, makes it 
Fat and plain, the higheft zo minutes, 
the leſſer 35. Scammozzi makes it plain, 
and 42, and Palladio convex or ſwelling, 
and in height but 26 minutes. 

- Dorick FREEZ, both Yitruvius and 
Figuola make this freez flat, only car- 
ved with triglyphs and metopes, and 
the height of it 30 or 45 minutes, and 
Scammozzi and Falladio 45 minutes. 

Tonick FREEZ, Vitruvius makes this 
freez flat, but commonly carved with a 
canthus leaves, lions and men, Cc. 
and in height 30 minutes, Vignola 45, 


exerciſing a trade or employment, &c. | ſes are ruſticated or imboſſed. 


the teeth. 


ſwelling, but 27 minute. 
Corinthian FREEZ, Vitrubiu makes 
this like the Jonick, and in height 30 
minutes 2 thirds ; Vignola the ſame but 
45 minutes, Scammoxzi and Palladio the 
ſame ; but the former 31 and 3 fourths, 
and the latter 28 minutes in height. 
Compoſit FREEZ, Vitruvius makes 
thar freez flat ; but beſet with cartouſes 
and carved between every cartouſe, 
and in height 32 minutes and a half; 
V'igno!a the "ſame, but 43 minutes; 
Scammozz? but 32 minutes, Palladio 
convex or ſwelling, but in height 32 


A Convex FREIE are thoſe 
A Putvinate ES F whoſe pro- 


e is a curve. 4 | | 

Houriſbed FREEZE, is one inriched 
with rings of ' imaginary foliages. 

Hiftortcal FREEZE, is one adorned 
with baſs relievo's, repreſenting hiſto- 
ries, ſacrifices, (gc. 5 

Marine FREEZE, one repreſenting 
ſea-horſes, Tritont, and other things 

taining to the ſea, as ſhells of fiſhes, 

aths, grotto's, Se. | 

Ruftick FREEZE, is one whoſe cour- 


lical FREEZE, one adorned 
with things pertaining to jreligion, as 
the Apparatus of ſacrifices; Sc. 
FREN'DENTT {freadens, L. ] gnaſhing 


FREND'LESS Man {with the Enzliſh 
Saxons} an outlawed man. 

FREN/ZICAL {phrenztis, L. of ga1iric, 
Gr, ,frenefie, F.] a ſort of madneſs or 


— | | 
- FREQUENCY ' > [ frequentia, 
FRE'QUENTNESS 5 L. J ne 


uſualneſs; commonneſs. 


FRES'CO, a way of painting or plaiſ | 
tering (or rather both) upon walls to 
endure the weather, and repreſentin 
birds, beafts, herbs, fruit, Gc. in relief. f 
It is done with a compoſt of the pow- 8 
der of old rubbiſh: ſtones, mixt with T 
burnt flint (or lime) and water, with t 
which the wall is plaiſtered à good U 
thickneſs, and painted with colours : 
ground with lime-water, milk or whey, b 
and laid on the plaiſter while it is wet, 24 


by which means they incorporate witli 
the plaiſter, ſo as never to waſh out. 
This was the ancient Gretius way of 
painting, and afterwards ufed by the 
Romans; there have been ſeveral whole 
towns of this work in'Germary, and ex- 
cellently well done, but now they are 
ramaed by the wars: 3 45s ef 
There are 3 chambers in the pope s 


Scammozzi 28, and Falladis convex or 


7 


palace at Rome, done in freſeo by Ra- 


3 
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the mind ca uſed by ſome diſappointment 


' of cornices, under the roofs, ſoffits, Se F 


„ 
Ws 


wiſe a moſt excellent freſco work at 
Fontainbleau in France, which was the 
work of Bolameo, Martin Rouſe a Flo- 
rentine, and others, containing the con 
tinued travels of Ulyſer in so pieces. 

FRESH © the. Hawſe (Sea phraſe! or 
veer out more cable, is when part of a 
cable that lies in the ha wſe, is fretted or 
chafed, and it is required that more 
cable be veered out, that ſo another 
part of it may reſt in the hawſe. 

To FRESH'EN Crendre frair, F.] to 
make freſh that which has been ſalted; 
or that which is grown faint or diſco- 
loured, 4. 5 hep 

FRESH'NESS [of fraicheur, F.] new- 
neſs; a not being ſalted; alſo the being 
ras from tiredneſs; alſo coolneſs 
of air, 

FRET, an agitation or diſturhance of 


or miſcarriage of an affair. 

FRET fin Mufick] a ſtring tied round 
the finger-board of an inſtrument to 
ſhew the proper diftance upon the ſtring 
that each note ſhould be ſtruck at. 

To FRET, to vex, teaſe, or perplex 
one's ſelf or another perſon, at or about 
any thing that happens to croſs ones in 


clination. | 


FRET/FULNESS, peeviſhneſs, 


A FRET; a fume or hear of aſſion. 


rer or FRE 3 (in 
eraldry is ſuppoſed by 
ſome ol bh called ſo, 'be- 
cauſe its pieces ſeem to 
fret one another by their 
alternate ſuperpoſition. - 
Some are of opinion ir re- 
preſents the true lovers knot. It is re- 
preſented as in the figure. 

FRET 2 lin Architect. ] is a knot 

FRET TE 8 or ornament that con- 
ſiſts of two lifts, or ſmall fillers, vari- 
ouſly interlaced or interwoven, and 
running at parallel diftances equal to 
their breadth, every rurn of which and 
interſe jon muſt be at right angles; they 
were uſed by the anciznts on flat mem 
ers, asthe faces of the Corona or eaves 


as in the following figure. 
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| FRET-WORK,/a ſbri of plaifterer's 


work ſo called. | | 
- FRET-WORK {fo called of fretre, 
L.1 it ſignified the timber work of a 


fill up and enrich flat empty ſpaces ; prin- 
ted over with plaifter-work. 
in the banks of rivers made by land 


floods, 

FRI'ABLENESS [ fr:19bi/iror, L.] brit- 
ones, aptneſs to crumble in ſmall par 
ticles. : 


that friable do not confift wholly of dry 
parts, irregularly combined and whic 


glutinous, Sc. to bind them together. 


FRIC'TION rubbing or chafing 
any part of the body, either dry with the 
hand or linnen-cloths, or moift with 
oils, ointments, waters, c. 

FRICTION {in Mechanicks} is the 


reſiſtance that a moving body meets 


withal from the furface whereon is 
moves. . 
FRIDFGAST, a certain idol of the 
ancient Pritons. 5 ee 
FRITH'STOW (ri S roHof pris, 
peace, and xop. 


chair, or place of peace. 
_FRIEND/LINESS pyeondlicnerye, 
Sax.} kindneſs or kind behaviour, good 


return of mutual benevolence, a readi— 


power, and comports with ſelf preſer- 


vation, Sc. It is the very cement of 


mou 5 
RIEND'SHIP (of gneond and ſhip, 
Sax. ] the quality or Kanes of a friend. 
FRIENDSHIP was by the ancients 
made a goddeſs, and repreſented by the 
figure of a young woman in'a plain 
white morning gown, with her left fide 
bare, and her right hand pointing to 
her heart, with theſe words in letters of 


ed, only adorned with a garland of 
pomegranate flowers. out of which grew 
4 pomegranares, with theſe words upon 


rom of her gown is broidered with theſs 


with a vine twiſted about it. * 
FRI ERS [frarres, L. freret, F. fl. e. 


brethren] monks or religious perſons, of 


which there are 4 principal orders. r. 
The Frie: s minors or Pranciſcans or grey 
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Fiera. 2. The N Pris 
5 3 


3. The Do- 
R Aα. 


roof, and is an inftrument of frets uſod to 
ci pally uſed in roofs which are fret 
FRET'S [with Minerfy openings made 


Friableneſs is ſuppoſed to ariſe from 


are readily ſeparated, as having nothing 


FRICA'TION 2 (with Phyſicians] @ 


x. à place] a ſear, 


nature, tenderneſs, couvrteoutneſs ; the 


neſs to help a perſon as far as is in ones 


gold Far and near; ſhe was alſo bare head - 


them Winter and Summer; and the bot— 


words, Life and Death. She is alſo 
' graſping with her left hand a young elm 
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7 2 Fax,] a goddeſs of 


affairs. The idol repreſented both ſexes 


a ſword in one hand and a bow. ih the 


FER. 


minicans or Black. Friers. EF he Carme. 


liter or White Friers. 


FRYERY * [confratre, F. 1 a ſociety | 


FRUARY..S offriers; alto AK: i 


ter or r habitation. A 


 FRIGIDNESS (frigiditas L,].coldneſs 


Otency 


0 FRIGHT'EN. [Fnubran, Sax, 


| terrify. 


FRIGHT'FU LIE uhxpul, Sax.) cau- 


p | ſing fri 255 or terror, alſo apt to be put 


into a frighht. 
FRIGHT'FULN ESS ee 
Te, Sax.) aptneſs to be affrighted ; alſo 
terribleneſs of aſpect. 

ee e Lfrange, F. 1. 4 ſort of orna- 


770 FRINGE [franger, F. to garniſh 
with fringes. 

FRISKINESS, ſkittiſhneſs, wantonneſi 
in ſkipping. and flirting to and fro, Ge. 


> 
1 > | 
Mey 1 — ===iy 
$4 28 | 


q | FRISK'Y [probably of fri/que, F. briſk 
| Jof frizzare, Ital.] leaping and jumping 


up and down. 


ö | ;FRLTH'GILD [in ancient Records] the 


| fame as is now called a gild, fraternity 
or company. 

| FRIT/ILLARY [with , Botanifr] a 
flower that is very finely chequered and 
reſembles the ſhape of adice-box, from 


| | whence it has its name. IL. 


FRIVOLOUSNESS [of frivolus, L. 
frivole, F.] triſlingneſs, inſi * 
vainneſs. by 

FRIZE, See Freeze. 


ö FRIZ/ZLING e 
| 


ROL/ICESOME, diſpoſed toplay, or 


1 W full of merry pranks, whimſies, Ge. 


the ancient ritons, Saxons, Germans, 
&c.: whom they adored to obtain plenty 
and earthly bleſings and proſperity in 


as well man as woman, and as a her- 
maphrodite, is ſaid to have both the 
members ofa man and the members of 
a woman. A certain author writes that | 
it ſtood on the right hand of rhe great 
god Ther anus or Thor, ſitting or lying 
in a great hall. and Voden the god. of | 
war on the left. She was pictured with | 


other, to.intitate.that women as well, 
as men ſhould intime of need be ready 
to fight. She was reputed the god of, 
peace and plenty, and alſo the cauſer of 
love and amity. From this goddeſs our 
Friday is ſuppoſed. to have taken its 
name. 

AF RIGID S1ile, is a low jejune man 
ner of diction, vanting force, w 15 


FROLICESOMEN ESS, the playing 
of merry pranks, Wwhimſies, Sc. 
FRONT. lin Froſpect᷑ ive] the ortho- 


a parallel plane. 

FRONT of a Battalion, is the firſt 
rank of file leaders; it is alſo called the 
face or head of a battalion. 

FRONT. of. a Squadron, is the firſt 
rank of troopers. | 

FRONT. of an Army, is: the firſt row 
of tents in the firſt line, which. [in the 
Horſe] are the quarter-maſters tents, 
and [in.the Foot] .thols of ſerjeants. 

' | FRONT (of a Place] is the face of a 

place, or the Tenaille, i. g. all that is 
contained between the flanked angles of 
two neighbouring baſtions, viz. the 
two faces, the two flanks and the. cur- 
tain. 

To FRONT every way, { Military 
Phraſe] is when men are faced to all 


See the figure. ſides 


5 FRON'TAL lin dribitefore\ a little 
fromton or pediment, ſometimes placed 


of imagination, ae of ſpeech, Sc. 


— 


over a little door ox window. | 
er ke deen dn rr a rs 


fricter, Dan. ] to put into a fright, io 


riſped 
| A FRIZZLING { friſure, E. Ja curl- 
| ing. or criſping, properly of che hair. 


graphical projection of an object upon 


i — ? 
FR FR 


FRONT ALS fin Hu two mut]. | FROW!EY (with Carprarerr] amber 
ou one on each ſide of the forehead 5 is ſaid to be frowey, when it is evenly : 
commonly ſuppoſed to ſpring from the | tempered all the way, ang pay. 
ſcull ; but hen! no- to atiſe from the without tearing. 
ocoipinil muſcles; or the frontaler-amd FROWN'ING. [ faknealy' fronrexg 1 
occipitales are rather one continued di- knixzing the e 1 _ _— 
gaſtrick muſele on each; moving the ſcalp | head. e | 
and ſkin of the forehead andeye-=brows. | F ROW NINGLY, with an air of dif. 
'FRON'TATED {in Botany) ſignifies. pleaſure; Go. | 
that the peralum or leaf of a flower — „ FROARN Tok. EO. Sax. froſh 
ing broader and broader, and at la Dan. ] tonyealed with froſt. | 
haps terminates in a riglit“ line. 48 FEROEENNESS, congealedneſs by 
FRONTVER, the border, confine or fro or cold air. * 
boundary of a kingdom or province, FRU'GAENESS” | fran 5 
which the enemies find in the front when cali, 59 thriftineſs, ſparingneds i in ex- 
they are about to enter the ſame. | 
FRONT'LETS -{ with the Jeu F NUGIFEROUSNESS, fruit beating 
ſquare pieces of leather, including 4 neſs, fertility. 
pieces of parchment,” upon which are FRUGEV/OROUSNESS [of res, 
written 4 paſſes of the Moſaic law, and L.] fruit-devouring quality or faculty 
_ which they weur on their foreheads at | FRUIT ( fructus, I..] in its genera 
ſome certain parts of their devotion. ſenſe includes whatſoever tha earth 
FROST [(FHoyx, Sax. and Dan. gn produces for the iouriſhrgnt'and ſup- 
exceſſive cold ſtate of the weat port af human kind and animals. R 
whereby ' the motion and/fluidity. of wh FRUIT (with Botanifis} is defined to 
quors is ſuſpended; or thut fate of the | be that, whicly ſucceeds to each flower, 
air, Sc. whereby” aids are converted: | hether it conſiſts of one or more ſeedog £30 
into ice. A hoar-froſt is generated, | ſome reftrain the word uit, to bgnify 
when the vapours near the earth — only that Which is eſculent. 
congealed by the coldneſs of the ni Natural FRUITS, are Suck: a uh 
which only: happens in winter, w ol earth produces ot its dn accord, 5 
cold predominates; ſo that the difference out any culture. 74 £2.77 
between dew: and hoar froſt is, that | FERUITS of Induſtry, ate lach bo 
miſts do turn to dew, if they conſiſt of they are natural require ng. hw 
drops of water; but into hoar-froft, when | to bring chem to pertectiohytung avs 
they conſiſt of vaponrs thatare congeal- luft FRIJIT'S lin 3 10 
ed in their paſſage down to the carth. | ſalaries, wages. 4 | 
Froſt contracts metals, or rather the FRUITS Ain the Conon Lan] — ; 
cold effects it; but on the contrary it | every thing, whereof the revende af a 
dilates fluids; for 212 foot tube of iron | benefice conſiſts, as glebe, tithes „rents, 


loft 2 lines in length, being expoſed to | offerings, Se. « * 1.2 AU 
the air in a froſty night; but liquids | - FRUIT/AGE [of fruity. „alk kad. : 
are ſwelled and lated: by froſt nearly | of edible: fruits. | +2113. Tor: ülug 


one tenth of their bulk, and by that | FRUFTERERScom-' 
means burſts not only veſſels or glafs | pany were firſt incor- 
and earth, but even of wood or iron | porated Anno 1604 
or other metals, as has been found by and conſiſt of a maſter, fu 
many experiments. 2 wardens; about 17 & 
FROST ED, done or made! in imita - aſſiſtants; and 39 on 
wy _ froft> © 15 | the livery. g Kn 5 
OST'INESS Cc orriqne e, | armorial en isns are FR 
Sax. ] froſty quality. Fn th one Bb | azure. The tree af 
_ FROTHINESS, fulneſs of froth, | Paradi ſe herren Adam and Evs 40 pred 
frothy quality; the want of ſolidity and per. They have nohall, but ſometimes 
ſubſtance z Lgheneſs, emptimets, indi- meet at the Pariſh Clorks-im ο ftrees. 
neſs, . FRUIT/FUL [of ur, F. and Full, 
FROTH'Y, having or full of froth, Sax! 636Ffertiles i171 m 
empty, vain, trifling; not ſubſtantial FRUIT'FUL Signs with Aftrolo rhe | 


nor ſolid, light, Ge. are Gemini, Cancer and Pride (>) 
F ROW'/ARDLY [ nampeandlice, becauſe if the moon and principal fig | 
Car.] in a forward manner. nificators be in any of thoſe: the ba- 
_ 


FROW'ARDNESS 5 pron 0 pea nd ſtrong, they doubt not but the 


nepre, Sax. viſh fretfulueſs, in arty will have wwe. 2i:b93 
Called,» . ee e rabrr- 
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growing g ſhrubby, 


5 EE 


F U 

— 9 — fruit,” F. and 
Ttility. 

Foul RI TF ESS in Hieragphckr) 


is — by an olive tree. 
| PRUITPULNESS [ins Sen! rare, Ge. 
was repreſented by a la * tting upon 
a bed, with two little infants hanging 
abour her neck. 
 FRUFTION n is defined 
to be the reſt or delight of the wilt in 
the end obtained. 
FRUIT LESS (of fruit and leaf), Sax.) 
ws, rofitableneſs. 
o FRUS'TRATE [ fruftrare, L.) to 
make void, to deceive, to diſappoint. 
FRUS'TRATIVE D of or belonging 
FRUS'TRATORY F to fruftration ; 


| alſo apt to fruſtrate. 


PKUTES'CENT { fruteſcens, L. 1 
becoming a ſhrub. 
1 'fucatur, L.] painted, 


FUCA'TION, ating, ©: ,acloakin 
| FULUS, a paint for the face to heigh. 
ten the complexion. 

FU'EL {probably of fer, F. fire] fi- 
ring, as wood, coals or any matter fit 
For darning for culinary or other uſes. 

FU'ELIST, a maker of charcoal, 
ſmall-coal, 


Ge. | 
FUGA'CICUSNESS { ſugacitas, L.] 


apeneſs to fly away. 


Bis vn lin ancient Philoſophy) ] 


principle whereby various effects 
rn — arifing from an averſion 
were prod they ſuppos' ) In nature to a 


wacuum. But moſt of theſe phenomena 


modern philoſophers have demonftrated 
eo ariſe from the gravity and pre ſſure 
of the air. | 


FUGA'LITA, feſtivals obſerv'd by the 
ancient: Romans on account of the ex- 
pulſion of their kings. From which 
pattern the Engliſh ſecm to have taken 
their Hogk—Tide, and having cleared 
the lands of rheir inſolent neighbours 
the Dauer, inſtituted the annual ſports 


of Hack Tide, 1 of ſuch paſtimes, | 


as throw} 
FU LS N ESS [of Kg LJ 
ſhinin , brightneſs, fa 
To FULL Cr { fiullare, 


to mill it in order ro thicken it. 


' where cloth is fulled. 
FUULY {pullice, Sax. ] to the Full. 
FUL'NESS Fylnepye, Sar. plen 


ty. 
FUL'MINATING legion, a legion in 
the Roman army of Marcus Aurelius who 


were Chriftian ſoldiers, who in the war 


2vainft the SCarmatæ, Marcomannt, Sc. 
_ I 18 ready to p eriſh 


| 


N 


with thirſt by their prayers, procuring 
a very 3 ſhower, with thunder, 
lig ghrening and hail... 
FULMINATION lin the Romiſh Ca- 
non Law\ is the ſentence of w biſhop or 
ather eccleſiaſtick, appointed by the 
whereby it is — that ſome 


| bull 1 ſent from the pope ſhall be exe- 
— it is alſo the execution or de- 


nunciation of a ſentence of anathema 
made in publick with due ſolemnity. 
FULMINEOUS. | fulminews, L.] of 
or belonging to thunder, 
FU'LSOMNESS 19. d. foulſonmeſs, i e. 
ſomewhat foul and ne ꝓe, Saæ.] loath. 
ſomnels, na ſtineſs, Se. 
FU MED {fionares, L. ſoaked, fu- 


10 FUME mare, L. ww F. t 
ſmoak or eine 4 ö 0 

FU ME'TORY,. an hank. 

FU'MIDNESS, ſmoakineſs; the yg 


—_—— 

UMIF'ICK [ fumifitus, L.] making 

ſmoak, perfumin 
FUMIGA'TIO ON, a perfuming with 

the ſmoak of ſweet wood or other mat 

ter, either for qualifying the air, or 


fumes of Mercur 


F UMIGATION (with Surgeons] a ſ. 
livation raiſed by Mercury. | 
FUMIGATION | with Chymifts) a fu · 
migating or 'ſmoaking, an eroſion or 

_ away of metals by ſmoke or va- 


i "FU — | fumoſus, L. fumens, .] 
moaky. 

a 5 U Nios ITY [ ſumoſitas, L1 ſmoak- 
ineſs. 

FUN, ſport, game, banter, Ge. 
To FUN one; to ſooth, cajole, coaks, 
wheedle. ; 
Animal FUNCTION, is chat without 
which we cannet perceive, will, re- 
member, c. ſuch are feelrne, ſceing, 
mmagining, Judging, paſſions, voluntary ma- 

trons, &c. 

FUNCTION [in a Phyſical ſenſe] is 
the ſame as action; an effective motion 
produced in any part of an animal by 


| the proper aptitude or fitneſs of ſuch a 
fo ouler THE 


part for the uſes appointed by the au- 


| thor of nature. 
FUL'LERY, 2 work houſe or place. 


Natura! FUNCTIONS, are - thoſe 
which change the food, Sc. ſo as to 


aſſimilate it to our own nature; ſuch 


are the viſcera or bowels, and the veſ- 
ſels that receive, retain, ſecern, Sc. 
the humours. 

Vital FUNCTIONS, are thoſe nece i 
ſary to life; and without which it can 
— 1 po action of the heart, 

ungs 8 
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FU 


on the eighth they carried forth the 
an 70 the place where it was to be 
D V 
| Perſons of fortune were generally 
carried on a bier or coffin by 1 


* 


poſſeſſed we 1 — Retina, | 
FUNDAMEN'T ALLY, according to 

fundamental principles. £ 

FUNDAMEN”T ALNESS, fundamen- 


tal quality; chiefneſs, principalneſs. 
"FUNEBRAL Sta ves, torches, links, 


flambeau nx. Be | 
FUNE/BREOUS { funebris, L. funcbre, 
F.] belonging to 4 funeral, doleful, 
mournful. er ce 3 
FUNERALS. The primitive Chriſ- 
tians buried their dead after the Fewiſh 
manner, firſt waſhing, then embalming 
them they wrapt up the corps in fine 
linnen or ſilk, and ſometimes put them 
on rich habits; they laid them forth 
three days, during which time they 
conſtantly attended the dead body, and 
paſſed the time in' watching and praying 
by it; then they carried it to the grave 
with torches. or flambeaux', fin ng 
pſalms and hymns to the praiſe of , 
and expreſſing their hopes of the reſur- 
fakes f ly put into the grave 
ey frequently put into 
ſeveral things, either as marks . 
nour to the deceaſed, or to preſerve 
his memory, as the badges of his dig- 
nity; the inſtrument and acts of his 


martyrdom, an epitaph, or at leaſt his 


name; and ſometimes they threw in me 
dals, laurel lea ves, ſome croſſes and the 

Goſpel; they had a religious ambition 
to be buried under the bodies of the 
martyrs, which introduc'd the cuftom 
of burying in churches and church- 
yards, and of e recting tombs or monu- 
ments over them; it being the ancient 
cuſtom always to bury without the 
walls of the city. | 

Tbe primitive Chriſtians likewiſe, 
are ſaid, ro recommend the dead in 
their prayers, received the communion 
and held their Agape, i. e. Love Feaſts, 
and diſtributed alms to the poor, 

At the end of the year they made a 
freſh commemoration for them, and ſo 
from year to year, beſides the ſtanding 
commemoration for the dead, always 
Joined with the Eucharif. 

The old Romans after they had cloſed 
the eyes of the deceaſed, call'd aloud 
to him ſeveral times, to diſcover if he 
Was not fallen into a trance or ſome 
ſuch lethargical diftemper ; after this 
they waſh'd the corps with warm wa- 
ter, and rubbed it with perfumes; then 


they cloth'd it in a ſort of white gown, - 


and brought it to the door, and laid it 


with the feet to the ſtreet, ſticking 
branches of cypreſs before the houſe. 


This ceremony laſted ſeven days, and 


g 


and at the funerals of emperors ; 
conſuls, the ſenators and magiſtrates ot 
the republick did this office; but the 
common people were carried by Veſ«" 
pillones or common bearers. we. 
When perſons of blood and eminent 
for their poſts in the government, or 
for remarkable actions, were brought” 
to the pile; the diſtinctions of their 
quality Were carried before the corps,” 
as the faſcesr, ſword, mace, their an- 
ceſtors in wax-work, the plunder they 
had gained from the enemies; the civil, 
mural, Sc. | crowns, which they had 
deſerv'd,' or whatever might add to 
their 5 and reputation. 
FUNERAL Oration, a ſermon or 
diſcourſe pronounced in praiſe of a per- 
ſon, deceaſed, at the ceremony of his 
funeral. | ; ; 
FU'NERARY [{ funerariur, L.] per- 


taining to funerals. er 
lof fungoſus, L.] 


-FUN'GOUSNESS 
98 
-FUN'GOUS Fleſh, a ſpongious excreſ 
cence, called proud fleſh, frequently 
growing on the lips of wounds, Sc. 
FUN'GUS, a fleſhy tamour or ex 
creſcence, very ſpongious, ſofr and 
pale, ariſing on the membranes, ten- 
dons and other nervous parts in confe=- 
quence of ulcers, wounds, Se. 
FUNIC'ULAR Hypotheſis in Micha. 


* ** 


- 


Francis Linus againft the ſpring and 
weight of the air, ſo as to explain the 
riſing and falling of quickfilver in a 
weather-glaſs or barometer, by means 
of a funiculus or little firing at the top, 
or a very fine thin ſabftance, which is 
continually drawing itſelf up, or is 
ftretched out more or leſs, according 
to the different temperature of the out- 
ward air. Sur Ot 
FURA'CIOUS [ ferax, L.] thfieviſh, 
inclined to fleal. .. dn 
FURA'CIOUSNESS {| faraczras;” Ly 
thieviſnneſs, Sc. Ef N 
Fl RFURACEOUS { furfuraceur, L.] 
branny, made of bran. 93 
Te FU'RIES' | furia, L.] according 


to the poets, are the daughters of Nos 


(night) and Acheron one- of the rivers 

of Hell. Infernal deities, ſuppoſed to 
enter and poſſeſs men; to torment and 
puniſh them. Their names are 
Megara, and Tiſipbone, who live 


Pluto s dominions, and arg his rods to 
| i ſcourgy 


nicks} an hypotheſis produced by one 


—— 


| 
| 
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Sourgs gullty and ſinful ſbuls. Some 


interpret them to be the prickings and: | 


gripings of guilty conſciences. Euri- 

Fides calls thera the 3 evils of the mind, 

Anger, Avarice and oncupiſcence. And 
Y. RR SE „ 36.4 

1 Alefto has her name from A , 


| Gr. never. ceaſing, from the titillazion | 


7 Megara fof hepa, Gr. I hate or 
envy] being the puniſher of the envi- 

5 Tiſiphone has - ng HE by he _ \ 
ve nge and e- r. murder; eca : 


. mitted by anger. 5 


They are termed the daugliters of 
night, on pes” of — eee -of 
rtals, who prefer ſhort pleaſures to 
—— ones. . Eume ni de. 
„They are repreſented with eyes in- 
flamed, their heads twiſted round with 
kes, with whips and burning tor- 

s in their hands. 8 1 9711 

FU RIOUSNESS Lfurinſitas, L] fu. 
rious mood or quality sd 


| ly covered over with fuſi ls. W 


. 
collateral or middle parts. Ses the fi- 
Bare ora e 
FU'SIBLENESS. fof fuſibelir8; F. of 
fufilis, L.] aptneſsor readineſs to flow 
or melt, that quality in metals or mi- 
nerals that diſpoſes them for fuſion. 
FEUSILIS 2 Cin Herasdry] ee 
FUSILE/ 5 ſignifies a V 0 
field or an ordinary intire- 65450 


9 


See the figure. 
FUST'IAN Lanzuaze,' an affeted 
rumbling ftile or bombaſt way of writ. 
ing; uſed by mean writers to make 
and parts to the ignorant. 
FUS&TICK 2 a fort of wood im- 
FUS/ TOA ported from the An 
tille iſlandis in the Weft=Tndier, very 
uſeful in dying a beautiful gold colour: 
and is alſo uſed in dying black, there is 
alſo another ſort brought from rah, 
Provence; &c. uſed in dying a dark 
brown or coffee colour. „ 
- PUS'TI-LUGS,:a dirty drab, a flat- 
tiſh 8 ſmells ran 


EUR ED CHreſle, F I ried up as ils. | FUS TIN ESS, rankneſs in ſimell 
n e 


FUR RING {with Architect is the 


making good the rafters feet in the cor 


nice, that is, hen rafters are cut with 


a knee, theſe furrings are pieces that 


go ſtrait along with the rafter from the 


top of the knee to the cornice. | 


.-FU'/RRING a $hzp, a laying on double 
planks on the ſides of a ſhip, after ſhe 
xs built, called Plank upon Plank, or 
more properly the ripping off the planks 
and putting new timbers on the former 


timbers, and alſo other planks upon them 


10 make a ſhip bear the better ſail. 
: FUR'THERANCE,. a promotion, an 


RN THERMORE [pupBon-mane, 


Sax: } and befides what been ſaid, &c. 
- FURTHERMOST[punGopmerpe, 


| Sax. j the moſt diſtant. 


+ FURTHEST {punSzpe, Sax.] the 
moſt diſtant. e 
„ FUSAROLE { with Architects] a 
moulding or ornament placed imme- 
gliately under the echinum in the Dorick, 
Jonick and Compoſite capitals. 1 
f — pa a darkening or cloud- 
u Sil. E fuftits, L.] that may be 
melted. . e nh 
| © FUSE'E S mour} is a ſpin 
dle, and differs from the lo- 
enge, in that it is longer, 
; and the lower part more 


, 


FUT. 2 lin Coat A.- | 
is it ſounded in nigh, night might, caught, 


FU SURNE [fuſura, L.] a flowing or 
melti ot metals. CEE OOOTESTEL 


| _ FU'FILENESS! [ faritivar, ./\furitite, 


F.] blabbing; ſillineſs, lighrnefs, vanity. 
FU FURYTION, the act of genera- 
non. ! id of han Dore as C 
-FUZEE': [in Horſes} two dangerous 
ſplems, joining above and downwards. 
2 2773 ii 11 1 
ee ee 


g. Roma 1j. G E. Italic; S g En- 
411/h, are the 7th letters of the 
alphabet; IT , Greek, and 3, Hebrew, 
are the third letters of their alphabets. 
G., in Latin Numbcrs, ſignified 400. 
G with a daſh at top ſignified 40000: 
The letter & in Engliſh has a double 
ſound, a hard, as gold, gorge, gore, (5c. 
and a hard and foft ſound in gorgeous, 
as if it were written gorjeout; but when 
a, e, i, 0 or follow the latter ſound, 
inftead of g muſt be j conſonant ; 28 
Jamet, Fane, jem, jewel, John, Jude. 
G is not nes phlegm, ſign, cam- 
paien, reign, deſign, fergn: 
Gh funds like 725 laugh, cough; nor 


bouebt ſouę ht, thought, Ke.. ĩ 
GAB BAK A (of 122, Heb, Hr. and 
Arab. a man} a name by which the. E 


* - 4 * — 

* , * 
acute and 
N ; of 

4: $$ $A 


* 


ſnarp than the other, 7. c. the 


gyptians called the dead bodies, nr 


themſelvas appear perſons of learning 


A P - 5 - * 
Pl ; g | 
— | 
- 


& kept by them inſtead of buryi | 
1 — dan ſuch of their fritnd: : 


as died with the reputation of great 
piety and holineſs, or as martyrs, by 
which means they ſuppos d they did 
them more honour than if they buried 
them; they wrapped them up in ſeve- 


ral fine linen cloths with balms and | 


ſpic@8; 119, 117 156 TE TR REG 
GA BEL. I gabelle, F. eee 
which ſome derive of 532, he received, 


DD, @ receipt, Heb, others of Ga- 
bella — 1 Latin for tri. 
bute; others from Gavel, an unjuſt 
law} an exciſe in Frauce upon ſalt, 
which writers ſay, raiſes the king as 
much money as all the mines of Chili, 
Peru, Potofi, and all the reſt of America 
yields to the king of Spain. The whole 
commerce of ſalt for the inland con- 
ſumption lying wholly. in the king's 
hands, Who ſells and diſtributes all of 
it to his farmers and officers appointed 
for that purpoſe. In our Ancient Re- 
cords, &e. it is taken to fignify a rent, 
cuſtom, duty or ſervice yielded or done 


——_— 


to the king or to ſome other lord. 


";-- 


kets of five or ſix foot 
high, and four or five 
broad, equally wide 
at top and bottom; 
they are made of pie- 
ces of willow of about 
| 6 foot long, ſtuck in 
the ground in a circle, 
which they work round 
with ſmall branches, 
leaves and all, and aft 
ter wards All them with earth, to make 
a cover or parapet betwixt them and 
the enemy; they are ſometimes uſed 
in making batteries. . 
GAD DING [probably of gaen, Du. 
to go, or gang ing, Scotch} rambling 
roving, ranging, ſtraggling about. 
GAFFELETS. See Gab/ocks. 


| 


— 


GAF FER (god, good and a den a | 


father Sax. 

man.. - | 

. GAFFOLD- Land, land that pays a 

2 cuſtom or tribute, called Gaffold 
old. 


] a country appellation for a 


of Lyſia in Aſia, where it was plenty] 
a ſort of ſtone, which, when rubbed 
ſmells like brimſtone, and that will take 
fire immediately. 8 3 # 

Mort GAGE, is that which is left in 
the hands of the proprietor, ſo that he 
reaps the fruits of it; in oppoſition: to 
gage, where the fruits or revenues 
«re reaped by the creditor and xeckoned 


GAGA'TES' {ſo-called of Gagas a city | 


- GA'BIONS, are bas. 
| 


1 


| 


— 


G A 


as part of the debt paid. 
To GAGE Deliverance {Law term] to 
give ſecurity. that a thing ſhall be deli 
vered ; the ſame as to wage deliverance. 
A GAGE (with Joiner] is an inſtru- 
ment made to ſtrike a line truly gk 
lel to the ſtraight ſide of any board. 
GAG'GED {prob, of Zeal, Sax. the 
. having an inſtrument or 
iece of wood put into the mouth to keep: 
it from ſhutting. x | 
- GAG'GLANG, the noiſe made 
goole.. 158 | 
GAFNESS{gatzete, F.] chearfulneſs;: 
oftemper ; allo gallantry or fineneſs in 
bliche, 


W 
# 


fo $244 *% 


3 


* 


+% _— 13 
by a 
51 


apparel. 
GAIL'LARD, briſk, merry, blit 
Jolly, pleaſant, light-hearted, chearful. 
GAIN'FUL [of gain, F. and full, Sax.J 
profitable, advantageous. 
GAIN'FULNESS, profita ” ad 
vantageouſneis. | fo 
ce cleverly, handily, dexte- 
rouſly. „ f 
GAIN'NESS, handin&ſs, dexterity. + 
GAIT [probably of Zangzan, Caæ, to 
go] a particular motion or air of walk 


NDING {of Sean ydan- 


ae: 
— 


* 1 
* 


GAIN-STA 
dan, Sar. ] reſiſting, oppoling ; reſſtance, 
Oppolition. - . £456 

GALACTPFTES [;anzztivic,/ Gr. J 4 
precious ſtone, ſo called becauſe it is as 
white as milk; alſo a ſort of earth cal; 
led Milk-marlc, 4 132.003 

GALAC”TOPOTE ¶galoctopot a, L. of 
v Nνν⁰οαπν , Gr.) a milk-drinker. 

GALACTO'PHAGIST [galaftophagus 
L. of pXhanropay Or Gr. Ja milk-eater, 4 
milk jop. 1 Jz$ 

GALATE'A [the Sea Nymph) was by 
the ancients painted as a beautiful young 
virgin, with her hair careleſly falling 
about her ſhoulders like ſilver threads, 
and a fair pearl hanging at her ear, 
holding in — hand, and viewing a 
ſpunge made of ſea froth. - i l 

GALAX'Y L pakatias of vu, Er. 
milk] a long white luminous tract, 
which ſeems to encompaſs the Heavens 
like a ſwathe, ſcarf or girdle; eafily 
perceivable in a clear night, when the 
moon does not ſhine. EEE L 

Before the invention of te 


the learned were divided in their opi- - 


nions about what it was; Axiſtotle and 
others affirming it to be a collection of 
vapours; but it is now found by obſer- 
vation to be an innumerable company 


of ſtars, not viſible to the naked eye. 


GAL BANUM, a gum iſſuing from tha 
inciſion in the root of the ferulaceous 
| plagt, | 
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| plane 


_ rowers, and 6 or 7 ilaves 
carries 3 tire of guns at the head; the 


GA 


* Arabia, &c. 8 
/ + LoomGALE[Sea Phraſe} is when the 


.wind blows gently, ſo that the ſhip may 


bear her top fails a trip. 
A freſb GALE > {Sea Phraſe} is uſed 
A ftif GALE 5 of the wind when 


it is very hig. 
To GALE away [Sea Phraſe) is ſaid 


of a ſhip that ſails faſter than another, 
finding more wind than the other in fair 
weather, when there is but little wind. 


GA LEA (with Phyſtczans] a pain in 


the head; ſo called, becauſe ir rakes in 
the whole head like'an helmet. 
GALEA [with Anatomi/ts] a term uſed 


of the head of an infant that is newly | 


born, when it is covered with part of 


the membrane or ſkin called Amneos. 


GALEAS' a heavy, low built veſſel, 


- with both ſails and oars ; it carries three 


maſts; but they cannot be lowered as 
ina galley, viz. Main- maſt, Fore - maſt, 
and Miſen- maſt. It has 32 ſeats for 
to each. It 


lowermoſt has 2 pieces of 36 pounders 
each; the ſecond 2 pieces of 24 pounders 
each; the third 2 pieces of 18 pounders 
each. At the ſtern there are 2 tire of 
, each of 3 pieces, and each piece 

18 pounders. 5 5 | 
GALEA'TUS, a, um [in Botan. Writ.) 
hooded, whoſe upper part reſembles a 


Find ofhelmet or hood, asin the flower 
of ſage, Ge. 


2 


GALENICAL 2 of or pertaining to 

GALEN'ICE F Galen the phyſician, 
as Galenical Phyſick, that which is found- 
ed upon the practice of Galen. 

GALENITES of Galen, a phyſician 


of Amſterdam a ſect of the Mennoniter, | 


who are all for moderation in religion, 
and think it unlawful to debar any 
from their aſſemblies, who lead a 


rome life, and own the ſcriptures to 


the word of God. Some of them 
are call'd in Holland Collegiates, be- 
cauſe they meer privately, and any one 
in their aſſemblies may pray, ſpeak, 
_—_— the ſcriptures and fing. 

T hoſe that are truly Collegiates are 
Trinitarians, and never receive the ſa- 
crament of the Euchariſt in their col- 
lege; but reſort twice a year from all 
parts of Holland to Rhinsberg, a village 
abour two miles from Leyden; and 
there receive the ſacrament, which the 
firſt that ſits at the table may diſtribute 
to the reſt; and no ſect is deny'd ad- 
miſſion, not even the Roman Catiolicks, 
. if they will com. 


- 


called ferula Galbanifera, L. grow- | GALECN SGS 


called by that nam. ; 
GALERIC'ULATED {| galericulatur, 
bl having brims like or reſembling an 
3 wr | 
GALL- Bladder, a membranous re- 
ceptacle, in figure reſembling a pear, fi- 
ruate at the lower margin of the liver, 
in which the humour called Gall is 


ployed to any other part, they are not 


% 


contained. © | | ; 
A GALLANT Man, one ſomewhat 


than men in common are. 
To GALLAN'T a Woman; to court 
her in the way of a gallant; alfo to 
lead her. e 
GAL'LERY for poſſing a Moar, is a 
covered walk made of ſtrong beams, 
and covered * | 
over - head 
with planks, 
and loaded 
with earth; 
it was for- 
merly uſed 
for putting 
the miner to 
the foot of 
the rampart: 
ſometimes 
the Gallery 
is covered | 
over with raw hides, to defend it from 
the artificial fires of the beſieged. The 


—  —— 


ble planks on that ſide towards the 
Hank, to make it muſquet- proof. It is 
made in the camp, and brought along 
the trenches in pieces, to be join'd toge- 
ther in the foſr; it ought to be eight 
foot high, and ten or twelve wide; 
the beams ought to be half a foot thick, 
aud two or three foot aſunder; the 
planks or boards nailed on each fide, 
and filled with earth or planks in the 
middle; the covering to riſe with 4 
ridge, thar what is thrown upon it by 
the beſiegers with a deſign to burn it, 
may roll off. See the figure. 
GALLERY [with Architect a cover 
ed place in a houſe, much longer than 
broad, and which is uſually on the 
wings of the building, ferving to walk 
in; alfo a little iſle or walk, ferving 
as a common paſſage to ſeveral rooms 
placed in a line or row. "YE , 
GALLEY, is a low built veſſel, that 
has both ſails and oars, and commonly 
carries two maſts, viz. a main-maft and 


a fore-maft, that may be ftruck or low. 
„ ered 


_ GA * 1 
A 2 5 ofe ''Spaniſh ſhips 

— GAL'LIONS S that are ſent to Ver: 
Cruz in New Spain, and if they are em. 


gayer, brighter, and more agreeable 


Gallery ought to be very ftrong, of dou- - 
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9 130 foot long, and 18 foot broad 
in the middle. They have uſually: 
from 25 to 30 benches of oars and 4 or 
; ſlaves to each bench, who are com- 
monly. perfons who have offended a- 
gainſt the ftare. - f 0 


GALLEY-Men, merchants of Genoa, ; 


which anciently arrived in Euglaud in 
gallies, 1 
Galley- Rey. 


GALLEY | (with Printers) a wooden 
frame into which the compoſitor emp- 


ties his compoſing- ſtick as ofen as it is 


filled. 

GALLE T- Slave, a perſon condemned 
to row in the galleys. 

GALLEY-Worm, an hairy inſet whoſe 
legs on each fide reſemble the oars of 
a gallay. 4 

Cor Lesens to the GALLEYS in 
France] a penalty impoſed on criminals 
and delinquents, whereby they. are ad- 
judged to ſerve the 
' ſlaves on board the galleys; either for 
their life time, or for a limited time. 

GALLI, the priefts of Cybele the 
mother of the god's according to the 
pagan theogony, were ſo named from 
the river Gallus in Phrygia, of which they 
were wont to drink before they began 
their ſacrifices; becauſe the water of 
that river is ſaid to infuſe a ſort of 
frenzy or madneſs into them, which 
they pretended to be divine ; they ce- 


lebrated their feſtivals by running about S 


like perſons in a frenzy, uſing merry, 
but extravagant poſtures and ſtrikin 
upon little brazen drums; and becauſe 
the goddeſs was to be ſerved by none 
but eunuchs, caſtrated themſelves. 
GALLIA'RDISE | galliardiſe, F.] 
gaiety, frolickſomeneſs. 
GALLIMATHIAS, a dark perplexed 
diſcourſe, where ſeveral things are 


huddled together, ſo as to make an in- 


conceivable jargon, henee prob. our 
Gall:manfry. : 
GAL'LION 
GAL'LEON 7 
decks, and only uſing fails; in which 
the Spanzards in war time, convey their 
bullion and plate from Peru in the Weſt- 
nales. wi ES 
GAL'LIOT, is a little galley, or a 
ſort of brigantine, built very ſlight and 
fit for chaſe- It carries but one maſt, 
and two or three/pattereroes; It can. 
both fail and row, and has ſixteen or 
twenty (eats for the rowers, with one 
man to sach oar. All the ſeamen on 


a ſort of ſhip or large 


anding their goods at a key | 
near the Cuftom-Houſe; thence called | 
1 Izxallows, and clappan, Sax. 


ing or ſtate as 


galley, having four 


8 A 
; i 


re. They are generally board it are alſo ſoldiers, and each has 


a muſket lying ready when he quits his 


Oar. ; ; ; 08 

. GAL'LOWSES, contrivances made 
of cloth, and hooks and eyes, worn 
over the ſhoulders by men to keep their 


breeches up. (4400 1190 
GAL'LOWAY {prob. of gallopade, F. 
a ſmall gallop} an eaſy gentle pad-nag. 


GAL'LOW-Graſi, an herb. 
GAL'LOW-Clappers [of gala, a 
: thie ves. 
GALLS, commonly call'd Aleppo Galle, 
are a ſort of vegetable or excreſcences 
ſomerhing reſembling nuts but of a 


round, which, grow upon the hardeſt 


ſpecies of oaks, and uſed in making 
ink, dying black, Sc. which altho' they- 
are as hard as ſhells, are nothing but 


the caſes of inſets that are bred in 


them, and which when grown to ma- 


turity gnaw their way out, which cau= 

fes thoſe little holes we ſee in them. 
GA'MA 
GAMMOT 

ſcale of muſick. | - 


GAMBEZON, a kind of coat or doub- 
let of canvas, anciently worn by mili- 


op mow wang pres vo _—_— * make 
it fit eaſy and hinder it from hurting 
the body. | I 

ToGAM'BOL (gambader, F. toſhew' 


tricks by tumbling, and ſuch like ener- 


ciſes, wantonly. : | 
GAME'SOM {of amian 
Sax.) full of play, wanton, frolickſome, 


C. 1 0 2 
GAME'LIA { 


month Gamelion or Fanuary. | 


GAME'SOMNESS L of zamenunR,.. 
om and nere. Sax. ] wantonnels, / 
8, b 


rolick ſomene 


Sc. | 


GAME'STER [Zame7*ene, Sax. ] ons 5 th 


that plays at games. 
GAM MER {of god good, and Ho- 


Den, Sax. a mother, or of erand and 


the firſt or graveſt 
note in the modern 


and om. 


marriage] faſtivals. calebratod, to June, 
as the protectreſs of marriage, in tha 


mere, F.] a country appellation for a 


woman. . | 
GAM MOT, gameſomeneſs, banter. 
GANCH, a fort of puniſhment wich 
the Turks, of throwing a malefactor 
from a high place, ſo as to be catched 
by hooks or ſpikes, and to hang on 
them. 3 
To go a GANDERING [of Fanvpa, 
Sax.) to go a whoring in the month 
that the wite lies in. | a 
GANE'FISH, a ſort of fiſh. 1 
GANGS {with Samen] are the ſeve- 
ral companies belonging to 
bf Uu  employ' 


«Ks 


a ſhip, and 
dur; 8 
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employd in executing their ſeveral 
| watches, works, Se. as the Boat fwain' 7 


Gang, &c. 5 | 
To GAN'GRENE [ ſe ganerener, F. 
gangrenum-corripere, L. of y4yTpur inde 
345 ſpetye, Gr.) to contract a cadaverous 
corruption, attended with a ſtench, 
blackneſs and mortification. © 
GANT'LET {with Furgeont] a fort 
of bandage for the hang. 
_ - GAN'YMEDE, a catamite or barda- 


chio, the name takes it riſe from what | or garbe/ler, O. 


the poets tell us of a beautiful young 
Trojan(the ſon of Tros) a ſhepherd, whom 
Jupiter raviſhed or carried off by his 


" GARBE (in Heraldry}'s' 
ſheaf, of gerde, F. a | 
of any kind of grain. The 
Farbe repreſents ſummer, as 
the bunch of grapes does 
autumn, flowers the ſpring, 
and a tree withered and without leaves, 
winter. _ Tt 
GAR'BEL, a plank near the keel of 
a ſhip, called alſo a gar- board. 
GAR'BLING [pt ob. of gardolare, Ital. 
F.] cleanſing of ſpices 
fromdro, G Aj}? 
GARD [ garde, F.] protection or 
| GUARD © defence; eſpecially the 


eagle, or rather by himſelf under the life-guard, or yeomen of the guard to 


trom of an eagle as he was hunting on 
mount Ida near Troy, and made him his 
cup-bearer in the room of Hebe, whom 
he diſplaced, for having made a falſe 
ſtep and ſpilling his nectar. | 
Xenophon ſays, he was a young man 
of great diſcretion, prudence and coun- 
| ſq, not without an external beauty, 
agreeable to hisinward virtues; he was 
therefore by the gods thought not un- 
worthy of becoming their companion, 
That Jupiter took their advice, and ſent 
His Faichfal miniſter the eagle, who found 
him juſt leaving his flock of ſheep, and 
ing to hunt on mount Ida, and brought 
im in his talons unhurt into the celeſ- 
tial regions, where being placed among 
the ſtars, and turned into the ſign Agua. 
ris, he attends upon Jupiter at his 
banquets with flowing cups of nectar. 
Mythologiſts apply the ſtories of Gany. 
mede and Hebe phyſically : That Hebe is 
the daughter of Juno, becauſe of the 
happy temperature of the air, all ſorts 
of trees and herbs produce their buds 
and flowers, and conſequently appear 
in youth and beauty; but when Hebe 
lips, that is when the flowers fade, and 
the leaves drop, then it is fit that ſhe 
ſhould be remov'd. Ganymede there 
fore, which is the winter, then takes 
place, and is not withour his peculiar 
uſe and agreeableneſs ; ſince that, with- 
out the prudent proviſion he makes in 
the bowels of the earth, the ſpring 
might in vain be expected. | 
Now the winter being attended with 
frequent rains, it is not improper that 
Canymede ſhould be thought to be turn- 
ed into the ſign Aquarius. 
- GAO'LER, the keeper of a jail, a 
priſon-keeper. 17 
8 [Fapeung, Sax. ] opening 
wide. 
GAPE ſeed, ſtaring, gaping, loiter- 
ing, idling in going on an errand, 


. 


a prince; alſo the hilt of a ſword or 
hem of a garment. i 
GARD {ina Law Senſe] guardianſhip 
or management of children under age ; 
alſo of idiors. | 5 
GARDAN'T {in Heraldry} _— 
denotes any beaſt full fac'd, 
looking right forward. See | 
the Eſcu tcheon. | | FB 
GAR'DIAN I ardian of garder, F. to 
keep, take care of, Sc.] one that has a 
cuſtody or charge of any perſon or 
thing; eſpecially of the bringing up 
ſuch as are not of age and difcretion 
to manage their own affairs, as children 
or idiots. Os 
GARDIAN of the Spiritualitiet, he to 
whom the ſpiritual juriſdiction or go- 
verament of any dioceſe is committed, 
during the vacancy of a biſhop's See. 
GARDIAN of the Cinque Forts, a 
principal magiſtrate of the havens in 
the Eaſt part of England, i. e. of the five 
ports or harbours. See Cingque-Ports. 
A GAR'GLE, a waſh for the mouth, 


RS 2 | 
GA RISHNESS, gayneſs, glaringnefs, 
gorgiouſneſs in attire, ſnowineis. | 
GAR'LAND, en ornament. for the 
head in the natureor form of a ring or 
crown made of flowers, boughs or other 
decorations among the Pagans. The 
poets, prieſts and even the victims that 
Were to be ſacrificed were crowned with 
garlands; and in England it is now 2 
cuſtom to dreſs may- poles with garlands 
at Wakes ; and the London milk-maids 
dreſs up their milk-pails with flowers, 
plate and ribbons, and go a dancing at 
the doors of their cuſtomers the 4 firſt 
days of May. | 15 85 
GAR NISH [in Cookery] the adorning 
of diſhes. | eee | 
GAR'NISHER (celui qui garnit, F.] 


he that adorns, ſets off, (5s. © © + 
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ARTE, one who lives in a 


garret or upper room of a houſe. 

To GAR'RISON/ [mettre garniſon, F.] 
to furniſh a garriſon with ſoldiers 
GARRULOUSNESS Jof garrulitas, 
Ly talkativeneſs, pratingneſs. 

GAR'TER {| jarettiere, F.]. a bandage 
for the leg: | 4 16 | 

GARTER, the moſt noble order ofthe 

rter was. inſtituted in the year 1350, 
by King Edward the LIL as ſome ſay on 
account of his many ſignal victories, par 
ticularly one, wherein it is ſaid the king's 
garter was uſed for the token. But 
others ſay on the following account, 
that the king dancing one night with 
his queen and other ladies, took up a 
garter which one of them had dropt; 
whereat ſome of the lords preſent ſmi- 
ling, the king ſaid, that he would make 
that garter of high reputation; and ſoon 
after erected the order of the Blue Gar- 
ter, with this motto, Hon: ſoit qui mal y 
pente, i. e. Evil to him that evil thinks. 

he latter of theſe motives is moſt ge- 
nerally believed to have been the rr 
of the inſtitution ofthis order of knight 
hood. However both theſe motives 
might concur to the ſame end; and it 
has ever ſince been eſteemed a great ad- 
dition of honour beſtowed on the nobleſt 
Nr of the Engliſh nation, and many 
oreign princes have thought themſelves 
honoured in being admitted into it. 
The number of the knights is 26, inclu- 
ding the king, and that is one thing that 
3 the value of it, that never any 

ore are admitted, whereas all or moſt 
other orders have been ſo freely beſ- 
towed, that they have loſt much of their 
eſteem by it. The famous warrior St. 
George of Cappadocia, is made the patron 
of this order; and every knight of it is 
to wear as his badge, the image of St. 
George 'on horſeback, trampling on a 
dragon, with his ſpear ready to pierce. 
him, the whole garniſhed with precious 
ſtones appendant to a blue ribbon about 
their necks ; becauſe thar ſaint is ſaid 
to have flain ſuch a monſter, that in 
his days ravaged the country. 

They are alſo obliged to wear a gar- 
ter on the left leg, ſet with pearls and 
precious ſtones. having this motto, Hon? 
ſoit qui mal y penſe, i. e. Shame to him that 
evil thinks ; without which two orna- 
ments they are never to appearabroad ; 
and alſo king Charles the Iſt. ordained, 
that every knight ſhould always wear a 
ſtar of ſilver, embroidered on his cloak 
or coat, with the eſcutcheon of St. George 
within the garter, in the centre of ut. 

See St. George. „ ab EE 
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ro GaRTER [attacher les: jartieres, 


F.] to tie or bind with a garter. 
ASCONA DE, a boaſting or vaunting 
of Kr Go improbable; - 1775 
med from the Gaſcoons, a people of Gaſ- 
cony in France, ſaid to bs much mo 
ed to bragging and rholomontade. 
GA'SE-HOUND {| agaſeus, I. ] a dog 
that hunts by ſight, ſo as to make excel- 


lent ſport with the fox and hare. 


GAST'LLINESS [SajTgelicnep e, of 


Sayx, a ghoſt] ghoſtlikeneſs, frightful- 
neis of aſpe&. 
GAS'TRICK Juice, the juice of the 
ee 8 1d 2 75 
ASTRCLATER [of 5 and au- 
rs i; % to worſhip] a glutton, a belly- 
0 * 


god. 
GASTRIL'CQUOUS [of Er. 
the belly, and /oqui L. to ſpeak] ſpeaking 
out of the belly. 0 ; 
GATE {with Hunters] a term uſed 
when they endeavour to find a hare by 
his flot, Se 3 
GATE of the ſea 
Sea GATE 


[with Sailors]. is 
when two ſhips 


Jie aboard one another in a wave or 


billow, and by that means become rib 
broken. 3 „ 
A GATHERING (zaSenunge, Sax] 
a collection alſo what is collected at 
one time. T 
GAU'DINESS [of gaudium, L.] affet- 
| ynels in apparel; ſhewineſs. -. 
 GA'VEL [gzapel, Sax.] tribute, toll, 
re- 
venue. 1 75 | 


GAVEL-kind [of Fixe eal eyn, Sax. 


z. e. given to all the kin] William the 
conquerer, after paſſing thro' Neu to- 


wards Dover, was ſuddenly ſurrounded 
by the Keutiſh men, each of them bear- 


ing a bough in his hand; but ſoon throw- 


ing down their branches, they diſcove- 
red their arms, proffering to give him 
battle, if he would not let them 2 
their ancient liberties and cuſtoms of 


Gavel-kind, &c. which he, then com- 
pelled by his ill circumſtances, ſwore 
to do; and now they only of all EN. 
land, enjoy the ancient Engliſh liber- 


ties. | | 
Gavel-kind, ſignifies in law a ouſtom, 
whereby the land of the father was 


equally divided at his death among al! 
his ſons, or theſland of the brother at his 


death, equally divided among all his 
brethren, if he have no iſſue of his 
own. This cuſtom, with ſome diffe- 
rence is ſtill obſerved in Urchenfield in 
Herefordſhire, and elſewhere ; and all 
Gavel-kind land in Wales are made de- 
ſcendable to his heirs, according to the 
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common law. In Gave/kind the? the fa- 


ther be hanged, the fon ſhall inherit; 


for their cuſtom is, the Furber to the 
"Bough, the Son rathe Plongh. 
*  GAUNTNESS, leannefs, the having 
_ GATY'NESS, airinefs, briſkneſs, merri - 
neſs, cd | ee 
GAZ ING [of geyean, Sax. or 4% 


Saual; Gr. to admire, according to Min- 
ere] flaring looking about, or earneſt- 


7. | | 
GAZET'TE {ſomederive it of Gazet- | 
ra, a coin anciently current at Venice, 
the common price of the firſt news pa- 
pers printed there; others from u 
. "oat a meſſenger] a news- paper 
Or book. : 


GA ZONS, are 
1] ſods or pieces of 
freſh earth co- 
vered with graſs 
about a foot 
long, and half a 
foot broad, cut 
| 1 in form of a 
| wedge, to line the Parapet; if the earth 
be fat and full of herbs, it is the better; 
they are made ſo, that their ſolidity 
makes a triangle; to the end, tha t being 
mixt and beat with the reſt of the earth 
of the rampart, they may eaſily ſettle 
together, and incorporate in amaſs with 
the. reft of the rampart. The firft bed 
of Gazons is fixed with pegs of wood; 
the ſecond bed ought to be laid to bind 
the former, that is, over the joints of 
it, and ſa continued till the rampart 1s 
finiſhed; betwixt theſe beds there is 
uſually ſow all forts of binding herbs 
to ſtrengthen the rampart. | 
In hrs GE'ERS {of Seancunge, Sax. 
preparation] in order, furniſhed, dreſſed, 
ready prepared to act. | | 
"GEESE | of Soy, Sax.] fowls well 


known. | ; 5 
GE'LABLE Igelabilit, L.] capable of 

being frozen or congealed. | 
GEL/IDNESS [gelrd:tas, L.] coldneſs, 

frozenneſs. No 
'GELD'ABLE {of gaelder, Dan.) capa- 


ple of being gelded. 


GELD EDB (of gylxe, Sax, or gaelder, 
Dan.] having the teſticles or ſtones cut 


_ | | 
- GELDING [xylre, Sax. or gaelder, 
Dan.) a gelded horſe, 
GELOS'COPY {of 44»; laughter, and 
£427, Gr. to view or conſi 
of divination performed by means of 
Jaughter; ora divining any perſon's qua- 
Jities or character, by obſervation ofth 
Wanner of his laughing. 


r] a ſort 


GE MAR A, the ſecondpar * 
Sylonifh Talmud of the Fe. 
GEMATRIA NN D] the fir 
kind of arithmetical cabala, in uſe amo 
the cabaliftical Jews. - An — 
or geometrical manner of explaining 
words; the firſt conſiſts in taking the 
numerical value of each letter in a Word 
or phraſe; and giving it the ſenſe of ſome 
other word, whoſe. numeral letters ta- 
ken after the ſame manner make the 
ſame ſum. D702 1 
GEMELLYPAROUS [gemellipara, L.] 


ring twins. 


* 
* 


GEMEL'LUS[with Anatomiſts] a muſ. 


cle of the elbow, ſo called from its dou- 
ble riſe, viz. from the upper part of the 
ſhoulder blade inwardly, and from the 
upward back part of the ſnoulder- bone. 
', GEMINI {with Aftronomers} twins 
one of the ſigns of the zodiack, Caftor 


da. Theſe are called Dioſcuri, for they 
were born and brought up in the land 
of Laconia, where they chiefly ſhewed 
themſelves, and outdid all men in bro- 
therly love. For they neither conten- 
ded for command nor any thing eiſe. 
Jupiter therefore, that he might make 
the memory of their unanimity immor- 
tal, called them Gemini, i. e. Trvins, and 
aſſigned them a place among the ſtars. 


buds. DAD. ret. —ͥö-0 
GEMO'NLE Scale, a place at Rome, 
to which the bodies of malefactors that 
were executed, were dragged and 
thrown down. It was in the Aventine, 
near the temple of Juno Argiva. 


holden on any Occaſion 
. GENS-D*ARMES, theſe were formerly 
only the French king's guards; but now 
the companies of the Ling's guards de 
Corps, among which the muſqueteers 


a company of about 250 gentlemen of 
which the king himſelf is the captain, 
one of his principal noblemen Licute- 
nant Captain, who are particularly cal- 
led the Gens d armes, who when the king 
marches with all his houſhold troops 
cloſe the march, _ 5 
GENDER of Nouns [among Gramma- 
rians} is founded on the difference of two 
ſexes male and female, and they are cal- 
led from the Latins maſculine and feui- 
nine, and few languages have any more 
genders but - theſe. two; but the Greeks 
and Latins have another gender, which 
the Latzns.call Neuter, \that- is as muc 


as to ſay Neither (maſculine or feminine) 


as Homo a man is maſculine, and MHulicr 
| woman, 


and Pollux, the ſons of Jupiter and Le- 


Jo GEMM {of gemma, L. I to put fortn 


GEMO TE I[gemox, Sax. ] 4 court 


andlight horſe are reckoned. There is 


8 


* 


is neuter. 05 
by. e articles. his, bæc and hoc, but it 18 
4 difficult thing to diſtinguiſh the Gen- 
der in the: Engliſh tongue; and there is 
ſcarce any language in the world, but 
the Engliſh tongue, that does not admit 
of a difference of gender in its articles 
or nouns; all the diſtinction that it has 
conſiſts in the pronouns, be, ſbe, Sc. 
The adjectives of either Gender 25 the 
Engliſh tongus have nodiſſerence in their 
termination. As for inſtance, as the 
adjectives good and white have no differ- 
encein the termination, whereas the La 
tin have bonus, bona, bonum, and the 
French have ben maſculine; and belle, 


* It 24 © EW 


feminine for good, and the Larins have 


albus, alba, album, for White, and 
French blanc and blanche. 
GENDER (with Geometr:c2ans | EO. 
metrical lines are diſtinguiſn d into 
genders, claſſes, or orders, according 
to the number of the 0 ag 
uation, expreſling that relation be- 
. the ns and the abſciſſe. 
| GENERA BLENES,: capableneſs of 
ing generated. Si : If 
055 ERALNESS, the generality, Or 
being gan ⅛ðùà Lge th 
GENERANT {generans, L. ] beget- 
ting, generating, or bringing forth. 
GENERATION {with Schoolmen] a 
total change or converſion of a body 
into a new one which contains no ſen- 
üble part or mark of its former ſtate. 
GENERATION Iwith Philoſophers] 
is defined to be a real action, whereby 
a liying:crangye begets another like it 
of the ſame i by is 
EN/ERATIVENESS. [of generatif. 
P. generativus, L.] generative or be- 
getting quality or faculty. 
GENERO SA {Law Term} a gentle 
woman, ſo that if a gentlewoman be 
termed ſpinſter in any original writ, 
appeal or indictment, ſhe may abate or 
quaſh the ſame. . | 
GENEROSITY 2 [generoſitas, L. 
GEN'EROUSNESS S generofite, F,] 
generous diſpoſition, bountifulneſs. 
GENE sls [with Geometriciant] the 
forming of any plain or ſolid figure by 
the motion of ſome line or ſurface is 
called the Deſcribent, and that accord 
ing to which the motion is made is cal- 


rigent. Thus à right line | 
led the e Gig? dorms, cities and places had their pega- 


moved parallel to itſelf, is ſaid to gene 
rate a Parallelogram, and a Parallelogram 


i an axis | 
turned about one of its ſides as | Xi Jens Rau, and © diſh filr In he Dilthe, 


I which was ſtretched forth on an altar. 


generates a Cylinder, 


that is ſo ſhort, that the ſpurs bear 


— = PEI C 


** 


RS | 

| un GENET (with Horſemen] a Turkiſh 

in Latin diſtinguiſhed | p lik 

| | made above the liberty of the tongue. 

To ride with the legs a Genette, 
P 


piece, and made likea large ring, and 


i. e. in the Genet or Spaniſh faſhion, 
upon the horſe's flank. _ 425 
_ GENETHLYACI CNet, Gr.] a= 
ftroiogers,. perſons who ere horoſco- 
es, or pretend to tell perſons what 
I befal them by means of the planet 
which preſided at their nativity, L. 
GENETHLIALOGIT [genethlialogia, 
L. ve enuia, Gr. ] a caſtigg of nati- 
i CE EP 0 
GENIAL {genialis, L.] a term ap- 
ply'd by the ancients to certain deities, 
who (as they imagined) preſided over 
the affairs of generation. 18 2 
GENIA'LES Dii, the four elements, 
the twelve ſigns, and the ſun and moon, 
ſo called by the ancients. 
GENIALITT 2 feſtivalneſs, merri- 
\ GENIALNESS F neſs at meat. 
GE'NII {of gignendo or generando, be- 


getting, i. e. ſuggeſting unto us thoughts} 
the Heathens imagined that every per- 


ſon was born with two Genii, proper 


to him or her; theſe were alſo named 
Dæmones; the one was good and favour- 


able, and perſwaded to honeſty and vir - 


tue, and in recompence of it procured 
to him all manner of good things pro- 
per to his eſtate; and the other was the 


evil-Genius, who was the cauſe of wick- 
edneſs and miſhap. That theſe Genii 
were born and dy'd with them; that 


they were of a middle nature between 


gods and men; that they partook. of 


immortality from the one, and paſſions 


from the other; and having bodies 


fram'd of an aerial matter, inhabited 


the vaſt region of the air, and ated as 


| mediators between God and men, and 
were interpreters and agents of the 
gods, communicated the wills of the 


gods to men; they believed that the 
good Genii rejoic'd at the good, and 
were afflicted at the ill fortune of their 
wards ; that the evil Genii took a plea- 


ſure in perſecuting men, and bringing 
them evil tidings, which laft were cal- 
led Larvæ and Lemures. That they 


very rarely appear'd to men, and when- 


ever the former did, it was in favour of 
ſome extraordinary virtue, SG Se. 


And they alſo imagined, that king 


liar Genu. The Geniut of the Roman 
ſtate was painted with a Cornucopia in 


* 


. worſhip 


GE 


The Neat, thought the gn to be 


of a middle nature between God and 
men, and therefore imagined them to 
be the ſons of Jupiter and Terra. _ 
They alſo reckoned all the ſtars into 
the number of the Gen, and therefore 
them, as the Jews did, in 
the quality of angels, They painted 
mem in a different manner; ſometimes 
as a ſerpent, ſometimes as boys and 
girls, or as old men, but always with a 
garland of palm-tree on their heads, 
whence this tree was called Arbor Ge- 


mia lit, 


In ſome ancient medals, the Genus 
of the emperor of Rome, was painted 
as a man with a large diſh of all ſorts 


_ of flowers in one hand, and a ſcourge 


in the other, to expreſs both rewards 
and puniſhments. | þ 
They efteemed it unlawful to kill 
any creature to their Genius on their 
birth-day, becauſe they thought it un- 


decent to take away lives of creatures 


on the ſame day that they received 
their own. 5 | £2 
The uſual offerings to the Genii were 
wine and flowers, incenſe and parched 
corn. As men had their Geniz, the wo- 
men had their Funones, Goddeſſes, that 
they imagined watch'd over and pro- 
tected them. Brutus is ſaid to have 
ſeen his evil Genzus in a monſtrous and 
Horrid ſhape, the night before his fight, 
who being aſked what he was, ſaid, 'I 
am thy evil Genius, Brutut, thou ſnalt 


' fee me at Philippi; Brutus not at all diff | 


compoſed, anſwered, I will ſee thee. 


The next day he loſt the battle, and 


Was flain at Philippi. 6 

The Romans us d to ſwear by the Ge- 
aur of their emperor's, and pretended 
to do it with a great deal of conſcienci. 


ouſneſs and ſolemnity; and the puniſh: | 


ment of perjury in this caſe was very 
ignominious; and Chriſtians were of- 
ten put to death for refuſing this oath. 

GENIOGRAPHT, conſiders or treats 


_ of the nature of angels and intelligen- 


_ GENITAL Bodies, the beginning of 

all things, the elements. . 
GENITAL 
relating to genitals, | 
. GENTTALS + [Genitalia, L.] the 
GENITO RES F privy parts of a 
male; viz. the ſpermatick veſſels, the 

Teſtes, and the Penis. . 
GENI TES 
_ GENITET 


foreign blood; or ſuch who iſſued from 


Lin Medicine] ſomething | 


ſuch perſons among the | 
Fews, who deſcended 
from Abraham, without any mixture of 


by A 9 * : 
3 5 
* - 


tivity, had not married with any Cexs 


Fae nel 25 0 A N 
, GENITTIN Ig. Junetin of June] is a 
kind of apple ite is earlieſt 4 Hip 
others. VVV 
GENITU'RA, a name by ſome given 
to the ſemen, both of the male and 
GENIUS is fabled: to be the ſon of 
Jupiter and Terra of human ſhape; was 
thought to be that ſpirit of nature 
which begets all things, aſſiſts at all ge- 
nerations, and ptotects whatever is pro- 
duc d; and all things were agreeable to 
him that rended to mirth and pleaſure. 
GENIUS {among the Ancients} was 
uſed to ſignify a ſpirit either good or 
evil; which they ſuppoſed did attend 
upon every perſon; they alſo allow'd 
Cenii to each province, country, town, 
Sc. alſo a man's natural diſpoſition, 
inclination, &5c. ; 
GE'NIUS, the force or faculty of the 
ſoul, conſidered as it thinks and judges; 
alſo a natural talent or diſpoſition to 
one thing more than to another. 
GEN NET, an animal not much un- 


ö 


but the noſe and ſnout is Iong and ſlen- 
der like a weeſel: It is extraordinary 
light and ſwift; and the ſkin as fine and 
ſoft as down. There are two ſorts of 
them, the moſt common is grey, mot- 
tled or full of black ſpots, the other as. 
black as jet, and as gloſſy as the fineſt 
velvet, but ſpeckled With red, and their 
ſmell is much like that of a Civit- cat. 
GENT'NESS - [of gentilis, L.] neat- 
neſs, ſpruceneſs, fineneſs in dreſs. 
| GENT*'LENESS, meekneſs, mildneſs, 
tameneſs, civility, Ge. 
GENITLT, ſoftiy, mildly, tamely, 
meekly, tender ly 45 
GENT'LEMAN I gentithomme, F. ge- 
neroſut, L.] is properly, according to 
the ancient notion, one of perfect 
blood, who had four deſcents of genti- 
lity both by his father and mother, 
| viz. whoſe father's grandfather, his 
| Hy grandfather, his grandfather, and 
| his father on both ſides were all gen- 
PPP!!! ß 
Gentlemen have their beginning ei- 
ther from blood, as before, as they ar? 
born of parents of worth; or for hav- 
ing done ſomething in peace or War, 
for which they are worthy to bear 


arms, and be accounted gentlemen. 


Formerly ſuch gentlemen had many 
privileges, as firft, that if one gentle- 
man detracted from another, combat 
was allow'd; but if a peaſant or mean 


parents, who, during the Babylaniſh cap: | 


| perſon did fo, he had a remedy in — 4 


.3 


like a cat, as well for bigneſs as ſhape; 


to deface his monument, or to offer vi- 


ditable way of livelihood, and prefer- 


gentlemen is, becauſe anciently none 


— 


GE 


2. In erimes of an equal nature 2 
gentleman was puniſhed more favour- | 


gen ; 
ly than a peaſant, Soe. 
3 Gentlemen might expect a peculiar 


honour and reſpect to be paid therm by | 


4. The evidence of a gentleman was 
accounted. more authentick than that 
of a peaſant. - ; 

. 4g * chuſing of magiſtrates, c. the 
vote of a gentleman was preferr'd be- 
fore that of an ignoble perſon. wt 

6. A gentleman. was to be excuſed 
from ſervices, impoſitions and duties. 

7. A gentleman condemned to death, 
was not to be hanged but beheaded; 
nor was his examination to be taken 
with torture. 3G, 

8. It was a puniſhable crime to take 
down the coat armour of a gentleman, 


olence to the enſign of any noble per- 
ſon deceaſed, © | 
9. A gentleman was not to accept a 
challenge from a peaſant ;' becauſe 
there was not a parity in their condi- 
tions. : 

The ancient Saxons admitted none to 
the degree of gentlemen that liv'd by 
trades or buying or ſelling; except 
merchants and thoſe that follow huſban- 
dry ; which was always efteem'd a cre- 


able to trading to ſea. | 
The reaſon why thoſe that are ftu- 
dents in the inns of court are efteem'd 


but the ſons of gentlemen were admit- 
ted into them. 
But the ſtudents of law, grooms of 
his majefty's palace, ſons of peaſants 
made prieſts or canons; or thoſe that 
have receiv'd dignity in the ſchools, or 
borne offices in the city, tho' they are 
ftiled gentlemen, yet they have no right 
to the coat armour. | | 

If a man be a gentleman by office 
only, and loſe that office, then he alſo 
loſes his gentility. | | 

In our days all are accounted gentle- 
men that have money; and if he has 
no coat of arms, the king of arms can 
ſell him one. | 3 

GENT'LEMANLY like a gen- 

GENT'LEMANLIKE $ tleman, after 
the manner of a gentleman, _ 

GENT'LEMEN of the Chapel, officers 
in number thirty two, whoſe duty and 


attendance is in the royal chapel; of | 


which twelve are priefts, and the other 
twelve are call'd Clerks of the Chapel, 
who aſſiſt in the performance of divine 


ſervice. 5 


GE 
| GENT'LEMANRY 2 (of gentifiras, 
GENT” LEMANSHIP + — d. Sons 
gente, L. Man, Sax. and ny or eis, 
— termination} the dignity of a'geny 

tieman. | 

GENT'LEWOMANSHIP, the dignity 
of a gentlewoman. 5 . 
6GEN'UINENESS I of genuin, L. 
and 6 » Sax.] naturalneſs, true- 
neſs, realneſs, as to what it is ſaid or © 
taken to be, or appears to be. : 
E NUs (among Logicians ] is the 
firſt of the univerſal ideas. And is 
when the idea is ſo common, that it 
extends to other ideas, which are alfs 
| univerſal, as the Quadrilater is Genus 
with reſpect to the Paral/e/ogram ani 
Trapezia; Subſtance is Genus with re- 
{ to Subſtance extended, which its 
called Body, and the ſubſtance which 
thinks, which is called Mind. 

GENUS Summum (with Logicians) in 


| that which holds the uppermoſt dafs 


in its predicament; or it is that which 
may be divided into ſeveral ſpecies, 
each whereof is a genus in reſpet to 
other ſpecies placed below. L. N 

Subaltern GENUS [with Logicrans] is 
that, which being a Medium betweem 
the higheft genus and the loweſt ſpecter, 
is ſometimes conſidered as a genus, and 
ſometimes as a ſpecies, L. 

GENUS Remotum [with Logrcians) is 
when there is another genus between it 
and its ſpecies. L. BS f 

GENUS Proximum [in Lagick] the 
next or neareſt genus, is where | 
ſpecies is immediately under it, as man 
under animal, L. A 5 

GENUS {in Algebra] this art by the 
ancients was diſtributed into two genera, 
logiſtick and ſpecious. 

GENUS [with Anat.] an aſſemblage 
or ſyſtem of ſimilar parts, diftributed 
throughout the body, as the gens er- 
voſum, the nerves ſo conſidered. 

GENUS ſin Botany] is a ſyſtem or 
aſſemblage of plants agreeing in ſome 
one common character, in reſpect to 
the ſtructure of certain parts, where 
by they are diftinguiſh'd from all plants. 

GENUS {in Muſick] a certain man- 
ner of ſub-dividing the principles of 
melody, i. e. the conſonant intervals 
into their concinnous parts. 

_ GENUS [with Rheroricians] is diſtri- 
buted into demonſtrative, deliberative and 
judiciary. V 

The Demonſtrative GENUS or Kine, 
to this belongs Panegyricks, Genethliackr, 
Epithalamiums, funeral Harangues, RC. 
Deliberative GENUS or kind, to this 


84 


belong perſuaſions, diſſraſiont, commen- 


} dations, &c. 
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ing ſuppoſed to be the centre. 


\ Judiciary, GENUS or Kind, to this 


belong accuſariont, defence. 
86 


CEN TRIck (of 1 the earth, 
aud v Ur. à centre] the earth be- 


EN TRIC ALT, according to 


GE 


that ſyſtem of the world, that ſuppoſes 


he 8 to be the centre of the uni- 
_. GEODAT'ICAL [of 7 and Jaiw, Gr. 


to en oC to ſurveying. 
. GEODAET'ICALLY, by way of ſur- 


vey of the earth. 


| RAPH'ICALLY, according to 
the art of geography. 
GEOMANCY | 2$0pcavT+ion, of 7 and 
tearriic, Gr. divination; a kind of divi- 
nation performed by a number of little 
points or dots made on paper at ran 
dom ; and /confidering the various fi- 
gures and lines whi 
preſent, and thence forming a judg- 
ment of futurity, and deciding any 
queſtion propoſed. - : 
GEOMAN'TICALLY, according to 
the ſcience of geomancy. ; 
- GEOMET'RICALLY - {of geometrice, 
L. geometriquement, F. yopeTpinoc, Gx. 
according to the geometrical art. 
GEOMETRIC AL Line, is that 
wherein the relation of the abſciſſæ to 
the ſemi-ordinates may be expreſled by 
an algebraick equation. 
GEOMETRICAL Proportion, is a ſi- 
militude or identity of ratio's, as 8, 
4, 30 and 15 are in geometrical pro- 


portion. 819 5 
GEOMETRICAL Progreſſion, a ſeries 


of quantities in continued geometrical | 


proportion, i. ce. increaſing in the ſame 
ratio, as 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, and ſo on. 
© GEOMETRICAL Conſtruction of an 


Equation, is the contriving and drawing 


lines and figures, whereby to demon- 


firate the equation, theorem or canon 


to be geometrically true. 

GE METRT [9$0petTpie of 7 the 
earth, and ep, Gr. to meaſure] geo. 
metry Originally ſignified the art of 
meaſuring the earth, or any diftances 
or dimenſions on or within it; but it is 
now. uſed for the ſcience of quantity, 


extenſion or magnitude abſtractedly 


conſide red, without any regard to matter. 
It is very probable that it had its firſt 
riſe in Egypt, where the river Nile 


every year overflowing the country, | 


and leaving it covered with mud, laid 
men: under a neceſſity to diſtinguiſh 
their lands one from another by the 
conſideration of their figure; and to 
be able alſo to meaſure the quantity of 
it, ſo that cach man after the fall of 


thoſe points re- 


After which, it is very likely; a far 


. 
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the waters might have his portion of 
ground allott 


. 


ther contemplation of thoſe draughts 


and figures, helped them to diſcover 


many excellent and wonderful pro- 


7 


perties belonging to them, which ſpe- 
culation continually; was improving, 
and ſtill is to this day. 8 

Out of Egypt Thales brought it into 


Greece, and there it received its chiefeſt 


— 


perfection. For the geometry of the 
ancients was contain'd within narrow 
bounds, and extended only to right 
lines and curves. of the firſt kind or 
order; whereas new lines of infinite 
orders are received into geometry, 
which orders are defined by equations, 
ann the ordinates and abſciſſes of 
urves. ä 


The ſubje& of Geometry is the length, : 


breadth and height of all things. It is 
divided into Spe culative and Pratical. 
The former treats of the properties 
of lines and figures, ſuch as Buclid's Ele. 
me unte, Apollonius's Contcks, & c. and the 
latter ſhews how to apply theſe ſpecu · 
lations to uſe in life. | | 

Geometry may alfo be divided into 
theſe three ſubordinate parts.  Altime- 
iry, which is the art of meaſuring 
ſtrait lines. Planimetry, or the art of 
meaſuring of ſur faces. Stereometry, the 
art of meaſuring ſolids or bodies. | 

Geometry is painted as a lady with a 
ſallow face, clad in a green mantle, 


fringed with ſilver, and holding a ſilver 


wand in her right hand. N 
GEOMETRY, is the ſcience or doc- 
trine of extenſion or extended things, 
vz. lines, ſurfaces and ſolids, which 
diſcovers the magnitudes or greatneſs 
ot things preciſely, with their capaci- 
ties, Se,, ns hy ah RG | 
Theoretical GEOMETRY is a ſcience 
which treats of magnitude or continued 
quantity, with its properties conſidered 


abſtractedly, without any relation te 


material beings, it contemplates the 
property of continuity, and demon- 
ſtrates the truth of general propoſitions, 
called Theorems, £4 
Practical GEOMETRY, is the me- 
thod of applying theoretical to practice; 
as the [meaſuring of land or ſolid bo- 


dies, navigation, fortification, dialling. 


Elementary GEOMETRY; is that 
which is employ'd in the conſideration 
of right lines and plain ſurfaces and 
ſolids generated from them. # 

GEOPONICS |[ vH „of 77 the 
earth, and i-, Gr. labour] books 
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treating of huſbandry, 
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© GEOR'GE [of Finnie, Gr. anhutband: | vf 


man] a proper namè of men; the moſt 
noted of that name was George of Cap- 
padogta, a tribune or colonel under the 
empe . 
killed a huge ſerpent in Africa, to whom 
2 virgin Was expoſed to be devoured, 
This champion by. ſome is taken for 
our St. George, the patron ſaint of Eu- 
gland, of whoſe chivalry and exploits 
ſo many romantick ftories are told. 


St. GEORGE, the patron of England, 


| ſome ſay, was a famous warrior of Cap- 
6 who, after he had exercis'd 
is valour in the wars, laid down his 
life for the Chriſtian faith, on which 
account he was honoured of all the 
Chriſtian world, and many churches 
were erectod in honour of him, and he 
became at r to be the patron ſaint 
of Euyland. I 
ing to the legend, did many brave ex 


ploits in his life-time, and after his 
death is ſaid to have appeared ſeveral |. 


times in the wars undertaken againſt 
the infidels in the Holy Land, and to 
have fought on the ſide of the Chriſti 
ans. And the devotion of Juſtinian, 


introduc'd him into the calendar; and 
that of Robert de Oily, built him | 


church in the caſtle at Oxford; and 


king Edward III built him a chapel at 
Windſor. However, Gelaſtus, biſhop of | 
Rome, condemn'd the legend of St. 


George as heretical and ridiculous ; and 
the ſynod of Ar:minum declared the ſuf- 
ferings of George apocryphal, in that 
it was ſet forth by hereticks. EY 
Neither the time or place of his 
martyrdora are agreed on by writers. 
Venerable Bede ſays, that the gth of 
the Calends of May, or the 23d of April 
was the birth day of George the martyr, 
who was eminent for miracles, and 
ſuſfered under Dacianut, a potent king 
of Perfia, that reigned over ſeventy 
kings; but no ſuch perſon as this Dac!- 
anus is to be found in hiſtory, But 
Bede adds, that his ſufferings are reck- 
oned among the apocryphal writings. 
As for the - Arian martyr, the perſe- 
eutor of St. Athanaſius, and the uſur- 
per of the Ale:andrian ſee, pope Lacha- 
ry, built a church for him, and placed 
the head of George there, tho' the body 
d been iatirely burnt. to aſhes 400 
years before, And it ſeems as if this 
eminent martyr was not known in the 
world till 300 years after his death. 
Willam of Malmtbury makes the place 
of his martyrdom at Rama, if (as he 
lays) we may give credit to fame; 


ror Diocleſian, who is ſaid to have 


is St. George, accord- | 


pretty large pear. | 
GERMAN {germanus, L.] come of 
the ſtock. 3 


and William of Tyre ſays, he found a 


* 
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| reſting-place at Lydda, ſo that nothing 
certainty is to be come at concerning. 
this renowned faint ; and efpgcially his 
Rory of killing the dragon, which 79 


ly, Se. 

And indeed this allegory of re ie 
with and killing the dragon hath been 
taken up by other nations, which had 
no particular relation to any George, as 
me order of the Dragon, inftituted by 
the emperor Stgiſmunf, among the 


underſtand allegorically, to mean 
ing againſt the dragon of here 


Hungarians, on account of his ſucceſſes 


in battles againſt the Turks, the dragons” 


of ſchiſm and hereſy that Javourgd re- 
ligion. And fince we cannot find our 


patron St. George, I ſhall conclude the 


enquiry with the following lines : 


St. George to ſave a maid the Dragon ſlrw, 
A pretty tale, if all that's told be true: 
Some ſay there are no Dragons, and tis ſaid, 
There 5 tus George ; 1 wiſh there was 
A Maid. ; | 


to view] a knowledge of the nature and 


qualities of the earth or ſoil, obtained 


by viewing and conſidering it. 
GEOT'ICK {of i the earth, Gr.] a 


ſort of magick performed by the aili- . 


ſtance of a Demon, the fame as Geomancy. 
A GERMAIN', a kind of long and 


Couſin GERMANS, are couſins in the 


firſt or neareſt degree, being the chil- 

dren of brother or fifter | 
GEROCO'MICA, phyſick preſcribing 

diet for old men. 


GERON'TES [of 


Athens. : 
GE'RUNDS, in the Engliſh Toxgre, 


Gerunds and participles are the ſame in 
termination, and have no other diftinc- 
tion but the Particle and the Noun-ſuh- 
ftantive, which always follow and pre- 
ceds the one the other: As eving is 
both a participle and a gerund, as & 
loving Man, loving is here a participle z 
in loving him, loving is a gerund. 


GE'RYON [ noe) Gr. 7, e. the baw=— 


ler] as the poets tell us, this Geryon was 
a monſtrous giant that had three heads. 
But the trut 
was a city in the Euxine (ea, called Tri. 
caretia, Tux 
where Geryou dwelt in 
and abounding in wealth, and, among 
the reſt, had an 3 herd of 


of the matter is, there 


via, Gr. i. e. three heads] 
eat reputation, 


A den: 


GEOS'COPY {of 37 and oxyric, Cr. 


of „, Gr. an old 
man] magiſtrates in Greece, the ſame at 
Sparta that the Arcopagites were ar. 


* oxen: Hercules coming to drive thei: ſtature of Which there were whole 
"away flew Geryon who oppoſed him; nations, and not a fingle/perfon pick's 
and they that avs him drive away the out of a reat number; others ſuppoſe 
* oxen, admired at it, and to thoſe that | them to have been 4 warlike, fierce, 
' enquired concerning the matter, they | cruel and barbarous people who were 
anſwered, that Hercules had driven a- | prone' to depredations; and that the 
Way the oxen of Tricarenian Geryon 3 | monſtrous and gigantick ſtature aſcri- 
from which ſome imagine that Geryon |'bed' to them is to be underſtood not 
had three heads; Arid this gave birth | literally but according to the hyperbo- 
to the fiction, Paleptatus.  , lically way of expreſſion” uſed by the 
'_ GESTUOSTTY [geftuo/iras, L.] apiſh-] eaftern nations. 1 
"neſs in gefturts. |  GVANTESS [he geante, F.] a gigan. 
' GET'TINGS [of zeran, Sax. to get] tick woman. 
| acquiſitions; things gotten by labour, GIBBEROSTTY T #rbberofitas, L. 


- 


' traffick, G c. : I | crump-ſhoulderedneſs, crookedneſs in 
GHAST LIN ESS, ghoſtlineſs, fright. the back. | F 
ful aſpect. „ IB BLE-Gassle, prating, nonſenſical 


GHAST'LY [Fay lic, Sax.] like a | fooliſh talk. . 
. I GIB'BOUSNESS [gtbboftrax, L. the 
* GHOST'LINESS [ Sarrgelic and | bunchingneſs or ſticking out moſt com. 
nexre, Sax.] likeneſs to a ghoſt ; alſo | monly on the back, k. $2 

ſpiritualneſs, in oppoſition tocarnalneſs. | © GIB'BOUS: ſolid {with Mathematici- 
A GILANT S1Zant, Sax. gigas, L. ans] is that which is comprehended of 
of 4;,as, Gr. geant, F.] a perſon of a 3 ſuperficies, and is either a 
large and uncommon ſize and ſtature. ſphere or various. A ſphere is a gib- 
Of the Giants that were ſown. bous body abſolutely round and globu- 
It is related that Cadmny, after he | lar. ee LOL 
'had flain rhe dragon in Lerna, raking | A variour GIBBOUS Body, is a body 
away his teeth, fowed them in his own-| which is comprehended by various ſu- 

nd, and that from them armed men | perficies, and a circular baſe, and is 

ſprung up. But the truth is, Cadmuy, | either a cone or a cylinder. | 


by birth a Ph@niciar, had, among other 
things (as kings are wont to have) 
many elephants teeth; and being about 
to undertake an expedition with his 


brother Phanzx, to fight for the king- 
dom: Draco being a king of Thebes, 


and the fon of Mars, he being Main, 


Cadmns ſeiz d on the kingdom. Draco's 
friends made war againſt him, and his 
children alſo roſe up againſt him; who 
being inferior, having made ſpoil of 
Cadmur's wealth and elephants teeth, 
returned home, and one was diſpers'd 


GID/DINESS {x1DD1cxnepfpe, Sax, 
Ineonideraveneſe” ran thy 15 . 
ginouſneſs. e d 
GIF'TED [of ix, Sax. ] endowed, 
qualified, furniſhed with gifts or en- 
dowments, as a gifted brother. | 
A GIG, a- wanton woman; alſo a 
port one for _ 3 
| AN”TICKNESS [of ji. 
Cr. ] giant- like ſize. C . mM” oc 
GIG'GLING | probably of geaxliyc,, 
Sax. gichelen, Du.] laughing out, wan 
tonly, childiſhly or ſillily. 


one way, and another another; ſome | GIL [of gildan, Sax. to pay] a con- 
to Attica, ſome to Peloponneſut, ſome tribution; allo a ſociety or fraternity. 
To Phocis, and others to Locris: From | In popiſn times there were many gilds 
which places they iſſuing out, made | in molt pariſh churches, by the contri- 
War againſt Thebes, and were ſtout | butions of feveral perſons, who con- 
'warriours, after they had carried off | tributed fo much annually for the main. 


Cadmur's elephants teeth, and fled away, | tenance of a prieſt to ſay ſo many maſ- ti; 

the Thebans faid that Cadnns had brought ſes, Sc. on ſuch certain days, and for $) 

this calamity upon them, by flaymy | themſelves particularly, and alſo for al 

Draco, from whoſe teeth being ſown, | wax-tapers and other neceſſaries in that on 

many ſtout and brave warriours ſprung | ſervice. Theſe gilds were by ſeveral le; 

+ up againft them. And this was the | princes in the popiſh times 'endow'd wa 

.. original of that fiction. Palepharns, | with particular privileges ſet forth in 95 
. 1. ' GIANTS, are perſons of a very | various (charters, And in old law it 
1 large and ancoramon ſize and ſtature; 8 a mult or fine for an offence. dle 
_— _ the giants ſpoken of in the ſcripture [This practice is ſaid to have taken its ly 
r ate deren unde rſtood by expoſitors; | rife from the Dauiſh kings Who when ( 
11 ſome have imagined that they were | they had the government of England, 27 


only pexfons of à very large bulk and | ordered that every freeman of 14 yours 


"es 
ah nth chi hop 


on which neighbours to the number 
10 entred into an affociation and be- 


came ſuretigs' for ea 1712 and for 


defraying any charge t ch an a 
een 1.0 ue Re A them to, They 
raiſed a common flock. "This came at- 
terwards to be elke. to any ſociety, 
civil or 104g e 


18 


T GIED EE 871 by For 5 0 17 waſh 


plate, or do 95 wi 


GIL DER, one who 1 75 0 er with 


gold, Ge. 
GILGUL HAMMETHIM . 
iN 2 1. 4. the rolling of the 


dead] "the er have à tradition, that 
at the coming of the Meſfah all the 1/- 


raclites, in, wh tſoever part of the 
world buried, all riſe in the Holy | 
Land, and that they ſhall roll thither 
from their tombs under ground. 


© GIMP, a ſort of mohair thread co- z 
vered with the ſame, of a twift for ſe- 


veral works formerly in uſe. 
GIN [a contraction of Gene vre, F. ] a 
ſpirit made of Juniper- berries. 
- GINGERNESS, tenderneſs, niceneſs. 
GING'LING Ig. d. tingling, probably 
of tiunitus L.] a be like that of bells, 
Ge. alſo Aging in ſound. 
'-GIN'SENG Fin Tartary 'Y) 4 a wonderful 
lant ; which'in effet makes the whole 
ateria Medica for 15 eople of condition, 
being too dear for the co people: 
GFVRASOL [of z trark ey", L.] the 
ſun-ftone, a scheut ftone of a whi- 
tiſh, ſhining colour, which when placed 
towards the fun, ſends forth a golden 
uſtre, 


GIRD'ERS Lin Architecture] the lar- Z 


geſt pieces of timber in a floor, whoſe 
ends are uſually faſtened into the ſum- 
mers or breaſt- fummers, and the joiſts 
are uſually framed into the girders. 
Queen's GIRD'LE {in France] an anci- 


ent duty or tax intended for the main- | 


tenance' of the queen's houſhold ar the 
rate of 3 deniers upon every muid of 
wine, and 6 upon each Queue at Paris. 


Chriflians of the GIRDLE, the Chri- 


tians of Aſia, and particularly thoſe of 
Syria and Meſopotamia, who are almoſt 
a Nefiorians or Facobiter; are ſo call d 
r e. unt of their wearing a broad 
 leathern girdle by the order of Mota- 
by a , Ioth califf « of the Abaſſines. A. C. 
5 


GIRD'LER [of zyndle, Sax. a gir- 
15 ] a maker I? f gym. but now chief 
ly a maker of bridles for horſes, Sc. 
GIRLE 8 e a roe- buck of 
2 years 5 . 


I ple, there were to 


GL 


GIRD/LERS, were 
incorporated Auguſt 6. 
anno 1448. They are 
a maſter, 3 wardens,” 
24 aſſiſtants and 84 lit 
vory-men, Sc. Their } 
armorial enſigns are . 
per Feſt azure and or 4 * 
pale counter-changed, 1127 
each piece of the iſt, 0 wich a 
gridiron of the 2d. The creft is the 
demy- effigy of St. Laurence, holding in 
his right hand a gridiron, in the left a 
book, the firſt of the colour, the latter 
of the metal aforeſaid.' The motto, 
Give thanks to God. nnn hall is in 
Balen hallaſtreet. ; 

- GIR'LISH, like a girl alter the man- 
ner of a girl. | 

GIRLISHNESS, girlih diſpoſition or. 2 
behaviourt” © 

GIRN' ING, grinning. | 

IRON > lin Heraldry} a gore 1 - 

_ GUFRON F triangular figure, Having 
a long ſharp point like the ſtep of a 
ſtair- caſe, and ending in the centre of 
the eſcutcheon. 

GIRONNE! {af Kiran, Fn 

GIN ON NT N F. a lap} -WRn 
as if you ſuppoſe one ſit-＋E- "Wy 
ting, his knees being poſi- 
ted ſomewhat aſunder; and 
a traverſe line bein ima- 6 
gined drawn from one to 
the other, that with the two thighs 
make Fa iron, as in the figure. 

(of an, hve: beſtowed 

afforded, W : ; x5 

{GIVEN zo, propenſe or' addicted to. 

IZ Z ARD. See Ghizzard.” . 

GLAB'RITY | glabritar, L oeh | 
neſs, barenets of hair. + © 

GLA'/CIS of a Corniſh fin Architec- 
ture] an eaſy, imperceptible lope in the 
cymaile of a cornith, to promote the 
d-ſcent and draining off the water. 

. Sladneſ fe, Sax. Joy, 
mirt 

GLAD'SOM [glavrome, Sax. -Jrher- 
ry, joyous. _. 
GLADIA'TORS fe aac ta Romans] 
ſword-players, who fought in the Cir- 
cenſian games, and at the funerals of 
great men, one againſt another, even 
to the loſs of their lives; either to di- 
vert the people, or to pacify the ghoſts 
of their kindred, Theſe exercifes in 
the amphitheatres were very extrava- 


gant, for according to the greatneſs of 


him that gave theſe erg er to the peo- 
feen many hun- 
dred combatants appearing upon the 


| and one after another. Ang ſome epa. 
21 2 > -parore: 1 
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D ESO SIRE 


_ pleaſure; and when . 


in theſe combars, 


GL. 


„ r 


N Sy 1 N 2 pe ; 4a 
perors gave ioo, others 10000. = 
Cers. = 


Theſe fencers were for the moſt part 
faves, who were ſent to | fencing- 


maſters to be inſtructed and prepared 
for this exerciſe. | 

Some of them fought only with a na 
ked fword in the right hand and a buck- 


ler in the left, others appeared com · 
pleatly armed; ſome march'd to the 
encounter blindfold, others fought with 
2 trident and a net to entangle their 

verſary, and ifany was — in the 


net, it was not poſſible to eſcape death. 


He that overcame was wont to kill 
his adverſary, if the ſpectators did not 
ſave his life with a bended thumb lifted 
up, by which they made known their 
thumb ftrair, it was a ſign of condem- 
„ e 

Sometimes decay d noblemen to ob- 
tain the eraperors 4 fag would engage 
who came o 

conqueror, if a freeman was crowned 


with a branch of a palm-tree, or if he 


were a ſlave was preſented with 4 
wand call'd rudit, in token of his being 


made a freeman. | 


_ Nero the emperor ordered 400 ſena- 
tors and 620 Roman knights to fight for 
his diverſion. | 
 Theodoret king of the Oftrogoths in 


= Ttaly utterly aboliſhed theſe gladiatory 


Exerciſes Anno Chriſti 500. 


exerciſes there were ſchools erected, 


where captives, fugitives, ſervants and 


notorious offenders,-were inſtructed in 
order for theſe divertiſements. 

— GLANDS [landet, L. and F.] fleſh- 
kernels, a ſort of ſubſtance in an ani- 
mal body of a peculiar nature, the uſe 


of which is to ſeparate the fluids or 8 


ſome particular humour from the maſs 

of blood. | | 
Conglomerate GLAND © an irregular 
Compound GLAND 5 aſſemblage 

of ſeveral ſimple glands, ty'd together 


and wrapt up under one common mem 


brane. | 

Vaſcular GLANDS, are only cluſters 
of little veſſels, which unite together 
from the canal or excretory dud, 
through, which their ſecreted juice is 
diſcharged. * Ms 
Vieſicular GLANDS, are aſſemblages 
of veſicule, coramunicating with each 
other, and all terminating in two or 
three larger veſſuls by the prolongation 
of Which the excretory duct is form'd. 

GLAN'/DULA > {with Anatomiſts] a 

GLAN'DULE 5 kernel in the fleſh, 


: * * » dy ” 7 N 9 * 1 NY 
* TS" 
* 5 - 2 * 
2 L f : 


2 oft, fat, ſpungy ſubhagee of a pecy. 
liar. nature, ſerving to ben the 
veſſels, to ſuck up ſuperfluous umourg, 
and to moiſten other parts, 5 
_ GLANDULA Gurdonis L Anat. ] a kind 
of ſwelling like a glandula, ſoft, move- 
able without roots, and ſeparate from 
the parts about it, | 


| ' GLANDULEZ Sebacea [with Auato- 


miſts) a large number of glands lying 
under the ikin of the auricula of the 


ned the | 
0 


ear, and which, becauſe they ſeparate 
a grealy matter, are ſo called by Yalſal. 
va, the firſt diſcoverer. £. 
GLANDUL& Myrtiformes [with Aua. 
romi/ts) the contraction of the fibres of 
the broken hymen upon the firft coi- 
tien. IL, „ 3 
GLANDULLE [g/andula, L.] a ker- 
nel in the fleſh. - Yo ” 
LAN DULES  Adventitious [with 
Surgeons] are thoſe kernels which are 
ſometimes under the arm-holes, in the 


ff neck, as the king's-evil, (gc: 


Perpetual GLANDULES > [with Sur. 
Natural GLANDULES S geons, &c.] 
are the Pancreas or ſweet-bread, the 
Glandula pinealit, ke. | 

- GLANDULO'SA Tunica Tnteftizorum 
[with Anaromi/ſts]} ſmall glandules, or 
' kernels, of which the innermoſt coat 
of the inteſtines or guts is fullz whoſe 
uſe is to ſoak in the ſtrained juice call'd 
chyle, and to diſtribute it to the lacteal 


| | veins, I. 22 | 
For the training up perſons for theſe | GLANDULOSA Corpora [with Anat.) 


two glandules or kernels, lying under 
the ſeminal bladders, near the common 
paſſage of the ſemen and urine, which 
they ſerve to lubricate or make ſlippe- 
ry; alſo affording a kind of vehicle to 
the ſeminal matter, £. 1 
GLAN'DULOUSNESS, fullneſs. of 
landules. . Tor 22 
- GLANDULOUS F L.] 
full of kernels; alſo full of maſt. : 
GLAN'DULOUS Fleſh. [ with Anat.) 
is ſuch fleſh as thar of the almonds of 
the ears, breaſts, ſweer-breads, & c. 
GLA'RING (prob. of eſclairant, F.] 
dazling, blazing out; apparent. 
. GLA'SIERS were in- 
cor porated in the —_ | | 
of queen Elizabeth. 
They conſiſt of one 
maſter, 2 wardens, 21 
aſſiſtants and 75 livery 
men, Sc. the fine for 
which is 3/. 6s. 8 d. 
Their arms are argent 
2 groſſing irons ſalter ways between 4 
cloſing nails ſable on a chief Gulel, 4 


— 


lion of England; creft a lion's headgeras' 


e, between two wings Azure, fuppor- 
ters 2 fiſcals (or Boys) each holding a | 
torch proper. e_ motto, Lucem 
tuam da nobir, O Deut, they have no 
hall ſince the fire, but meet at Lorimers 


To GLASE [of xley, Sax. glaſs) to 
do over WR Ts alio ro ſet a gloſs 
upon linen, filk, Sc. alſo to make glaſs 
lights for windows, | 25 

GLASS izlzp, Sax.) an artificial 
tranſparent ſubſtance, ſaid ro have been 
firſt invented by the inhabitants of Si. 
don; the firſt maker of it in Rome was in 
Tiberiuss time. It was firſt brought to 
England in'the year 662, by Renault, a 
foreign biſhop, 2 9 

In Anno 1610, the Sophy emperor of 
Perſia, ſent to the king of Syain fix glaſſes 
that were malleable, i. c. would not 
break by being hammered. 

An artiſt in 
berius, made veſſels of ſuch-a tem 
that being thrown on the ground, th Y 
did not break, but only bruiſe, whic 
the author with a hammer ſmoothed 
and ſtraightened again before the em- 
peror ; but the emperor is ſaid to have 
put him to death for fear glaſs ſhould 
detract from gold or filver; and they 
ſhould loſe their repute, _ 

GLASS is a tranſparent, brittle, fac- 
_ titious body, made of fine ſand and aſhes 
of Kaly and Fern; the aſhes of which 
herbs are moſt proper, becauſe they a- 
bound with abundance of fixt ſalts, 
which are very porous or ſpongy ; or of 
a ſort of ſtone called Tar ſo, found in ſome 
parts of Italy, theſe aſhes being put into 
a violent fire, their corners are conſum- 
ed by ir, and by this means the ſurface 
of their parts are made ſo ſmooth and 
even, that they touch in more points 
than they did before, and afford a free 
paſſage to the beams of light, and can. 
not be rendered dark and opaque with- 
out the mixture of ſome foreign mat- 
ter, | : 

Chymiſts affirm that glaſs is the ulti- 
mate proceſs of all productions wrought 
by fire and that all bodies in the univerſe 
may be reduced to glaſs. J 

Glaſs is alſo made of 
ſuch like materials. N 

GLASS Draps or Bubbles , are ſmall 
parcels of coarſe green glaſs taken out 
of a pot in fuſion at the end of an iron 
Pipe, and being exceeding hot, are dropt” 
into a veſſel of cold water, and let to 
lie there till they are cold. 'Theſe are 
called Prince Rupert's Drops, and do ex- 
hibit this ſurpriſing phænomenon, that 


., 


| az ſoon as you break off the leaſt bir | 


the moſt fixt and harde 
mineral, that is found at the bottom of 


me, in the time of Ti- 


ſlints and other | 


4 


from the flem or piked end ofthe 


with a briſk noiſe. 


GLASS of Antimony [with Chymilts] 


the crucible cleared from the feces or 
dregs. N 8 


window glaſs, of ſuch a quality, that a 
perſon cannot diſtinctly ſee what is done 
on the other ſide of it, but 
the iy to paſs thro” it. 
a mou 


t is caſt in 


other. 


GLAS'SY 
nature of, or like glaſs. 

GLAU'CUS [according to the Poers} 
was a fiſherman, who 
as he caught the fiſh he threw them on 
the bank, and they had no ſboner taſted 
of an herb but they leapt into the ſea 
again; which Glaucut perceiving, tafted 
of the herb himſelf, and preſently leapr 


fiſherman of Authedon, and an excellent 
ſwimmer, whom the inhabitants of the 
city, ſeeing him plunge himſelf (dive) 
under water, and by and by to riſe in 
another place, and not having ſeenhim 
for ſome days afterwards, till at length 
he ſhewed himſelf to them, and ſome 


lye, reply'd he had been in the ſea. And 
at the ſame time having caught fiſhes 
and put them in a certain place, when 
the citizens wanted fiſh, and no other 
fiſherman durſt venture to go 2 filhing 
on account of the tempeſt that then ra- 


ged, he bid the citizens aſk for what fiſh 


they pleas'd and he would procure them 
for them : which he doing, they gave ir 
out that Glaucus was a ſea-god. But 
at length in ſwimming he was kill'd by 
a ſea monſter, whereupon he never be- 
ing ſeen to come out of the fea again, 
they gave it out that he dwelt in it, and 
had his refidence there. ores: 
' GLAY'MOUSNESS, muddineſs, clam- 
mines. He „ 1 

GLA'ZED [of glayen, Sa v.] done 
wich glaſs; alſo having a gloſs ſer upon 


it. 


atoms or duſt 


ſt matter of that 


Fealous GLASS, a ſort of wrinkles 


„and is compoſed all over its 
ſurface with oblong circular figures, in 


in the form of a weaver's ſhuttle, con- 
cave on one fide and convex on the 


Hour GLASSES were firſt made by ths 
| Stetlrans. | 


Neues Sax. ] of the 
1 


into ſea, and became one of the godsof 
the ſea: Palephatus tells us, that the 
reality of the fiction is, G/aucus was 42 


GLEAMING 


the whale bulk of the drop, or great 
partof it flies into ſmall 


et admits ' 


GLAV'ERING, fawning, flattering. | 
ing a fiſhing, 


1 


of his domeſticks afking him where he 
had been all that time, he inventing a 


 GLOBATED, 
round or like a ba 5 
| * Hier hpDc]repreſe 


therin or 
+ -GLEBO'SE [g/cboſws, L. 
of clods. * : 
+, GLE'BOUSNESS 23 
„  GLEBOSITY F falne lods. 
" GLEE'FULNESS, fulneſs of joy, mirth 
| in Nrss prob. of Flidend and 


Wing bright . 
* & brigh Hor 
of 


Sars o 


ee K. 
ak 


re, Fax.] ſlipperin ess. 

ELITE IN [UTEnung, . Sax.) 
ching. 

LOA RIN ESS \gloeren, Du. ulneſs 


toar fat. | 7 15 
SLO ART, a fulſowe fat. 


een. 1.1 made 


5 
ORE 3 


RP Nt 
world. On this globe weredelinea- 


died the Gen of the zodiack, the ſigns 
and a mu 
Ported on the back of a man upon his 


titude of ſtars, and was ſup- 


nees, which were covered with his 


long garment; intimating that the world 


was upheld by the power of God, who 
erns to be covered to the lower Tanks 


pf creatures, with divers emblems and 
k ſhadows. | | ; Ar 
Trrreſtria GLOBE, is one which has 


all the lines and principal places of the 


earth, ſet on it after the manner that 


tation of the ſurface, or ſome 
the ſurface of the terraqueous globe 


aphers have invented for the more 
y ſhewing or finding the bearing and 
ftance of places, the length and ſhort- 


nels of days in every climate, kingdom 
and particular places, and various other 


matters. 
The Celeftial GLOBE has deſcrib'd on 
it the general lines or circles, which 


aftronomers have imagined in the hea- 


vens, and then in the proper places of 


choſe lines and circles, the ſeveral con- 

Narions, Sc. are fet down according 
to the general ſyſtems or rvations 
ef partic ular perſons, by which may be 
known what and when any ſtar or num- 
ber of ftars, are above the horizon of 


the place where a perſon-is, and the 


time of eclipſes, Cc. 
. They are made ſome ſolid of wood 
others hollow of braſs, Sc. but moſi 
commonly of paſte- board and paper 
plaiftered over, and ſet into frames 
with horizons and braſs meridians, Cc. 
GLOBO'SENESS{ #/0boſitas, L.] round. 
neſs in form, globular form. 
GLOB'ULAR [globularis, L.] round 
like a globe. 
GLOBULAR Chart, is the repreſen- 
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the meridians. curves bending towards 
the poles, and the rhuin Mies allo 


| curves. oh . 88 
|  GLOFULARNESS [of g/obularir, L. 


the ſame asglodoſeneſe. 
GLOMERA TED. [glomeratns, I.) 


wound round in a bottom, as garn, Se. 
 GLO'MEROUS [zlomero ſut, L. j round 
15 den of thread, yarn, oc oo 
| 'M of xlomynx, Sax.) 
duſkinels, Mariner, anne? red f 
GLORIA PAT RI, I. e. glorybe tothe 
father. A ſet form of praiſe. to the 
holy Trinity, appointed by the c lurch 
to be repeated after many parts of th 
liturgy and particularly the pſalms ; ſo 
calle becauſz when the offices are 
benz in Latin, thoſe are the two 
rſt words of that Hymn, Concluſion or 
Dexelegy, as it is frequently called. 
There have been great conteſts abou 
the antiquity, manner of wording and 
other particulars of this hymn ; tome 
contending . that it was uled in che 
apoſtles time; but tis generally es 
to have remained as a token of Ortho- 
40 , ever ſince it Was appointed by 
e o wos Me 
GLORIA in Exce{ſis, Ii. e. Glory in 
the e e of hymn alſorehear- 
ſed in the divine office, T. 
GLO'RIQUSNESS. [ Peftar_gloricux,. 
F.] glorious eſtate, quality, Ge. 
GLORF [in a Stage Nef 3s. A repre- 
ſentation ef heaven. | 


a comment, expoſition or interpretation; 
alſo a literal tranſlation or interpretati- 
on of an author in another language, 
word for word; alſo à ſhiningneſs or 
luſtre {er upon ſilk, cloth, Ruff, &c, 

GLOSSING wpon [of gloſſare, L. gloſ- 


ſer, F.] commenting briefly upon. 


 GLOS'SINESS | of glefſen, Teut.] ſhi- 
„ ſhewine(ſs. FAS LID 
GLOSSOCATO'CHOS [of yd, the 
tongue, and xemiyw, Cr. to repreſs] an 
inftrument to repreſs the tongue. 
GLOSSOCO'MON [of gen and zo- 
jefeo, Gr. to guard} a cradle for a broken 
leg or thigh. FP 
GLOSSOGRA'PHICAL, according to - 
the art of gloſſogra phy. | 
Jo throw the GLOVE, a practiſe or 
ceremony anciently uſed, being a chal- 
N to a ſingle combat. 
LOV'ER ISlopene, Sax. ] a maker 
of gloves. OS | | 
;3LO'ZING. [of xzlepung, Sax.) flat- 
tering, colloguing, (5c, im 


e LOVERS, 
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CLOVER, they, 


were incorporated a 
| maftert, 4 wardens, 
and aſſiſtants not ex- 
ceeding 24, and the li- 
very are 12 /. Their 


Sable and Argent, a 
e 0 gar. Jn 
n every piece of the firſt, a ram ſprin- 
pane of the ſecond. Their hall is in 
zeth-lane. je Ws 7 ES 
GLU'INESS {of glutinoſus, L.] fticky 
q 


vality. © | * 
| GLUUSH Telntinoſus, LJ ſticking, 
elammy, gluey nature or quality. 

GL frog paſte or 
matter, I. _ 

GLUTIN/A'TIVENESS [of glatina- 
tio, L. or glutineux, F. gluey rex b 

GLU'TINOUSNEss | glutineus, L.] 
gluiſh'or ſticking quality. „ 

GLUT /TTON la certain animal faid 
to be found in Lithuania, Maſcovy, and 
other northern. 89 this glutto— 
nous beaſt ſtuffs itſelf with carrion, till 
its paunch ſticks out like -a drum, and 
then getting iff between two trees, Ge. 
it preſſes out the ordure backwards and 
forwards, and afterwards returns to 
the carcaſs to gorge itſelf again. 

; (OY [ glutinoſur, L.] ſticking, or 
ike glue, | 

GLYCO'NIAN: Perſe, a verſe coli 
ing of two feet and a ſyllable; or as 
others ſay, of three feet, a ſpondee and 
two dactyls, or rather a ſpondee, cho- 
riambus and aPyrrhic. 

GLY/PHICE TV n of yaupe, Gr. to 
carve or engrave] the arr of carving, 
cutting or 'cafting the images or re- 
ſemblances of natural things in metal. 

To GNA'SH prob of £nzgzan, Sax. 
to gnaw] to grate or make a great 
noiſe with the teeth. 


GNO'MES, a name which the Caba- | 


liſts give to a-ſort of inviſible people, 
who, as they fancy, inhabit the inward 
parts of the earth, and fill it to its cen - 
tre. They are repreſented to be very 
ſmall of ſtature, tractable and friendly 
to men; they are made the guardians 
of mines, quarries and hidden rreaſures. 
GNO MON {in Parallelograms} a fi- 
— 1 re made of 


parallelograms 
„5 er the fi- 

fure; as in this parallelogram, the 
Gxomon is N added to A, A Added to B, 
8 b 


arms party pet ſeſs 


GN 


E. 
|  GNOMONICAL 
Tva tier, Gr. the ſtile- pin or cock of & 
dial} bel | 
dialling or Gnomonicksr, | h 
GNOSUMAGHI (Trevipuagye, Gr, 4. & 
enemies of wiſdom or know in 
ſect of hereticks, who were pro 2122 
enemies to all ſtudied know in di- 
vinity. 


| - GNOSTICKS freue of yndexs; Gr. 


to know] a ſet ſo denominated 2 
their pretending to extraordinary illa- 
minations and knowledge; one main 
branch of which conſiſted in their pre- 
tended genealogies or attributes of tha 
deity, in which they differed among 
themſelves, as much as they did from 
others; they held that there were two 
principles, the one good, who was the 
author of all good, the other evil, who 
was the author of all evil, they be- 
liev'd the ſoul to be of the ſame ſab- 


ftance with God, anddeny'dthedivinity * 


of Chrift, only allowing that God dw 
in him, , 


They maintain'd that the moſt unlaw. 


ful pleaſures of the body were good, 


and polluted their meetings in the night 


with all manner of, lewdnefs. | 
They pretended alſo to believe that 
" Feſus it as not the ſon of him 
who gave the law, but of ſome-other 
unknown deity, and many other wham- 
ſical and romantick notions. . 
They had ſeveral apocryphal books, 
which they accounted to be divine, ſuen 
as the revelations of Adam, the hiftory 
OO the wife of Noah, and the 
20A, the arched fig- tree; a tree in 
ſome parts of Aſia, of one of which 
comes a whole wood; for the boughs 


reaching to the ground take root. 
To GOAD {of Zoad, Sax.] to prick 
with a goad. 


GO cole, F.] a priſon or jail. 


GOAL [geolier, F.] the keeper 
of a jail or priſon. 2 
GOAT, is the emblem of laſeivsĩouſ- 
neſs and wantonnefs, and repreſents an 
 hartot, becauſe the goat does much 
| miſchief wich its _ gnawing and 


deſtroying trees and plants, and ſo a 


harlot does no leſs harm to men by al- 
laring them with her mouth to their 


ruin. 8 | 

The GOAT, the moſt luſtſul of all 
creatures, was the hieroglyphick of 
that 3 impulſe, by Be ch men 
are to propagate their ſpecies, 
28 in honouring this animal the r 


=> 


or N added to G, added to D, added to 
L of ru ö, of 
ing to a dial, or the art of 
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© A GOAT is uſed in coat armour 


| Decauſe this animal lives in deſert. 
| and will ſabfiſt a long time without 
| herbs. 
nature of or like a goat 
zin the ſuburbs of St. Marcel, formerly 
poſſeſdd by famous wool-diers, the 


* chief of which was call'd Giles Gobe- 
Tin, who liv'd in the reign of K. Fran. 


pieces, eſpeeiallytin Tapeſtry, from the 


df the ki 


| rage, nimbleneſs and good qualities of 


ben haſtified their gratitude to the gods 
8 


for the populouſheſs of heit country. 
Sut it is hard to gueſs what induc'd 
them that took them for their arms, 
unleſs it were to denote that they had 
Fabdu'd their paſſions, or that they had 
eonquer'd fore enemy who was ſubject 
to the viciouſheſs of goats. 2 
A n GOAT | Rieroe lyphically) was 
uſed to repreſent a very ſober man, 


places not frequented, drinks ſeldom, 


water. 
- "GOAT's-Bread, Goat Beard, Goar's- 
Blarjoram, Goat's Rue; ſeveral ſorts of 


- GOAT's Thorn, a rub. - 
 GOATTSH (Sevi, Sar. ] of the 


+ GOBELINS, a noted Houſe in Paris, 


cis I. and is aid to have found out the 
ſecret of dying Scarlet, which from 
him was called Scarlet of the Gobelins. | 

The houſe and river that runs by it 
was alſo call'd by the ſarne name, and 
was purchas'd by Lewis XIV. for a 
manufactory of all manner of curious 
works, for adorning the ſeveral palaces 
of che kingdom, under the direction of 
Monſieur Colbert; as weavers of tape- 


firy, goldſmiths, carvers, ſtatuaries, 


Ge. who have produc'd extraordinary 


the famous Le Brun, who 
drew for them by the appointment 


GOB'BLING [ of ober, F.] eating 
voraciouſly, ſwallowing down haſtily. 
GOBR'ONE in Heraldry) See | 
 - GOB'ONATED 5 Compone. | 
GOD od, Sax. ] the divine Being. 
GOD { Hieroglyphically) was by the 
ancient Z-yprians repreſented by the 
body of a man, cover'd with a long 
ee bearing on the top of the 
ead an hawk; by the excellency, cou- 


this bird, ſhadowing out the incompa- 
rable perſections of its creator. 

3 priefts did alſo repre- 
ſenr by a man fitting upon his 
Aheels, with all his lower parts covered, 
to intimate, that he hath hid the ſecre: 
of his divine nature, in his works that | 
appear to our eyes. 


| 


GODDESS Sober re, Sax.) a tbe-| 


deity, 
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were many; the multiplication of de 


ties its ſuppoſed to be for the ſatisfying 
the minds of the ignorant people, who 
could not comprehend how one and 
the ſame deity could be diffus'd through. 
out all the parts/ of the univerſe. 
The chief of the gods of the Roman: 
wore Jupiter, the of thunder, his 
wife Juno, the goddeſs of riches; Mi- 
neroa, the goddeſs of wiſdom; Yenur, 
the goddeſs of beauty; Marr, of war; 
Mercury of eloquence ; Apollo of phy. 
fick : Neptune of the ſea; Feſta of the 
earth ; Cerer of bread corn; Diana of 
hunting; Sarurn of time;  Fanus of 
huſbandry; Sol, the ſun; Lia, the 
moon; Bacchus of wine; Viftoria of 


victory; Cupid of love; Nemeſis of re- 


venge, &c, | | 

Beſides their many other deities, all 
the perfections and virtues of the ſoul 
were adored as ſo many deities, viz, 
Mens, the mind; Virtut, virtue; Honor, 
honour; Pieras, piety, Gc. And they 
had particular divinities over every 
part of a man's life. | 

The young babes were under the 
protection of the following deities, viz. 
Opit, Naſcio, Vaticanut, Levana, Cuni- 
na, goddeſſes that look'd to the child in 
the cradle; Rumina, that aſſiſted it in 
ſucking. | 3 

Patina, Educo, Offilago, Fabulinus, Car. 
nea, Juventut, Orbona, Libentina, Auculi 
aii were honoured by ſervants. | 
New married couples had ſeveral dei. 
ries, as Fugatinxs, that joined them to- 
gether; n he that led the 
bride home; Maturna Dea, Virginenſir, 
Cinxia, Mutinus, Deus pater, Jubięus, 
Dea mater, Prema, FViriplaca Dea, who 
all had their ſeveral offices appointed 
them in marriages. | 

The women had alſo. the following 
god s!Tes of child-bearing, viz. Mena 

4, Juno, Fluonia and Lucina, Pariun- 
da, Latona, Egeria, Bona Dea, Magna 
Genata, Sc. 

They had alſo Muria, the goddeſs of 
lazineſs. 


Strenua Dea, the godd=ſs of ſtrength 


and valour, | | 
Stimula Dea, the goddeſs that prompts 
men to labour. | 
Agoniur Deus, a god who bleſs d their 
undertakings. | 
Dea Horta, a goddeſs that perſuaded 
to any bulineſs, 
Catius Deus, a god that made them 
careful, | 3 
Felumm Deut, the god of their wills. 
Es 5 Adcan o 
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. Adana And eee, goddeſſes of their | C mignt be introduced amongſt the 
coming in and-going burt. | fitmber of their deities ; but they di 
./ iftorin, the yoddefs of yicthry. not conſent to it; either becauſs the 
_ . Fellohta, a goddeſs that Was very ac- { place of His nativity was generally hated 
tive in driving away enemies. I by alt nations; or rather becauſe he 
Feſſonia” Dea, a gbddefs who helped could not be rightly worſhipped there 
thoſe that Were weary, - - [here there was ſuch a multiplicity ; 
Aver runcis Dewi, the god that averted | idle gods © © Toe; 
all evil. Ae e |} GCP'LESS \zovleax, Sax.) without 
 Augeronia, the goddeſs of ſence. | god, impious, wicked, 1 5 
 Laverna, a goddeſs who gave thieves } GCODY'LINESS | godlicne ye, Sax. 
ſucceſs in their robberies, and unto | pious or religious quality of diſpoſition- 
whom they offered ſucrifices. Thieves | GOD-Farher god Fade, Sax. ] a 
were under” her protection, divided | man that is ſurety for a child in baptiſm. 
a temple erected. 1 | times were a kind of advocates een 
Nenia Dea, Libitina, &c. the god- by the parties, to repreſent the reaſons 
deſſes of funeras. of their combat tothe judge. 
The Romans alfo had gods and god- | GOD- Morher ¶ o- mo den, Sax. I a 


deſſes of the fields, beſides a multiplicity | woman that is ſarety for a child at bap- 
of nymphs and ſatyrs; W e ann 1 „ 
god of the mountains; Pan, was a god GOD Chi Sod-eyld, Sax, ] the 
of the field; Sy/vanut, the god of cattle; child for whom ſureties undertake, _ 
Priaputs, of che gardens; Feronia, of | GOD-& [x00-Tuna, Sax. J a man- 
the W 5A S1 ” child, for whom ſureties Have under- 
Palea, was the goddefs of fodder and | taken | 6515 
of ne ] dann l An 
Flora, the goddefs' of flowers. | a Moman- child, for whom ſponſor 
Pomona, the goddefs of apples and | have anſwered in baptiſm. © 
ſuen -“!!! „ GOLD (Bolb, Sas. is the richeſt and 
Titullind; a goddefs who had an eye | heavictt metal, and thè moſt ſolid or lea 


oer con ppʒaorous; it is ſuppoſed to be compoſe: 
Rokigus,” a god that preſerved their | of a more pare and red ſubtile Sulphur, 
corn from miſde “. fang pure Mercury, but the freeſt from 
Populonia goddeſſes that defended | ſulphur of all others, which is the cau( 
Fulgara _* Dar corn trom thunder. | of irs extraordinary ductihity, as appears 
Pilumnu, à god of bakers. _ | fromthe operation of the wire-drawers 
Picumnus, @ god that taught men to | and 'gold-beaters, for if but one thou- 
improve the ground with « ung. | fandrh parrof ſulphur be mixt with any 
Bubona, the goddefs of oxen. * | maſs of gold itlofes its malleapility. # 
Hippona, the goddeſs of horſes. Its extraordinary fixity appears from 
| Mellonz,” the goddefs of bees. its being able ro reſift rhe greateſt 


Ruſina, a goddefs of the country. | force of any artificial fire; . uf thera 
Terminys, à god of limits. [are burning glaſſes which collect 1he 
The Romans had inarzaſed the num- heat of the ſun fo intenſely that it vola- 
ber of their deities to ſeveral thouſands, | tilizes therein, conſiſting. of particles 
every affection of the mind and di ſeaſe | ſo thin, and ſo firmly interwoven, f 
| of the body was honohred as à deity, that it is ſcarce poſſible to ſeparate 1 
; viz, Pavor and Paltor, Cibacina, Redi- them one from another. The pa | 
: culus, Tempeftas, Febrts, Figia, Fornax, | being fo cloſely connected, that it will 
Caca, Vicepota, Volturnus, Kc. ” not ſuffer any” di minution or. laſs by 
Ang as the Romans enlarged: their do- | fire. It is nor ſubjeF to ruſt, and being 
minions, they admitted all the gods and [heated or melted, preſerves its hear 
goddeſſes of other nations into their city, | longer than any other metal, and in 
as Sontus or Deus Fidius, the god of the | weight is ren times heavier than ear 
Sabine t; Fo or Far aud Oſtris, goddeſſes and there is leven times as much matter 


r . _— 44 Þ SP” Y SY SIC. 0 ; x 4 g a F 
of the Egyprians; all the other gods of in a piece of gold, as in one of glaſs of 
j the Grecians, Iilyrians, Gaul, Spamards, the fame magnitude. EG oo Jo I * we 
Cermaur and Aftatick people , were ne of ſo durable a nature, that no 
"pope ee and there orſhip d. body can be extended ſo much as gold, 


en Trhertu heard of the miracles | one ounce of it being (as is reported 
1 of our Savidur, 2 Big information of | capable of being beat out into 750 leaygs, 
: Pilare, he deſired the ſenare; hat Jeſus os "_ fingers breadth ſquare; 2 
1e ; | | | * . ome 
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ſome affirm, that one ounce of it may 
be beaten out ſo, as to cover ten acres 
of ground; and by wire-drawers it is 
extended to that length, that one ounce 
weill afford a thread of 230400 foot 


long, | ; | 145 
Ihe ancient Pheniciant, who were 


famous merchants, and ſcarce knew any 


other god beſides their gold, painted 
their idols with large purſes at their 
ſides full of money. VIGE 
_GOL'DEN [ golden, Sax.) of gold. 


GOLDEN Age (according to the ow] | 


the reign of Saturn. The happineſs o 
"which times was ſo magnified by them 
as to be called the Golden Age. They 
ſay, there was no occaſion then for 
ploughing or ſowing z but that the earth 
then produced whatever might contri- 
bute to uſe or pleaſure; all things being 
common to all, withabundance of ſuper- 
fluity beyond the profuſeſt wiſhes; ſo 
there could be no differences or conten- 
tions; but a perfect harmony in the at- 
fections of at perſons who were good 
and juſt but of their own inclinations 
and tempers; that care, want, - puniſh- 
ment, wars, diſeaſes, old age, were 
things unheard of; but that perſons af- 
ter the length of days were diſſolved 
in a pleaſing ſort ef ſleep, and wafted to 
the manſions of the gods, and to regions 
of eternal love and happineſs. 

' GOLDEN Fleece, the ſtory is this; 
Athamas king of Thebes, had. Phrixus 
and Helle by a wife called Nephele; but 
he afterwards took another wife called 

Ino, who fell in love with Phrixus ; but 
ſhe being neglected by him, fell into an 
extreme averſion to him, and there hap- 
penning a great dearth of corn, the per- 
ſuaded Athamat that it would not be re- 
medied till Phrixus or Helle was ſacri- 
ficed. But as they ftood at the altar, 
Nephele (i e. a cloud) took them away, 
and gave them a golden ram that ſhe 
had received from Mercury, which car- 


_ ried them thro' the air to Colchis, where 


they wers kindly recieved by king 

ta. That there he ſacrificed the ram 

to Jupiter, and hung up the ſkin in the 

grove of Mars. From whence it was 

carried away by Faſon and the Argo- 
: $7) 


Hants, | Si 
.* .GOLPYILOCES [Folvi.loccay, Sax.] 
à flower. cs 


Sol b. Huder {of gold and finban, 
ar. Jone who empties privies or houſes | 
Hf eaſement. 


© GOLD-Pleaſure, the name of an herb. 
.- GOLDEN Ri, a worm that gnaws. 
the vine, and wraps itſelf up in its 
PEER PET os, af. 
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Gay. 
| GOLDEN Nie T6 name of an herb. 


of excellency] which is either -ſingle or 
com 


or terms are propoſed, and à fourth 
proportional to them is demanded; as 
the queſtion following : if four horſes 
eat eighteen buſhels of corn in a certain 
number of days, what will eight horſes 
4 | ER the ſame time, viz. thirty-ſix 
buſh2l. ; | 

The compound Goldex-Rule, is when 
5 terms are propounded, in order to 
find out a ſixth, as if four horſes eat 


how much will ſerve eight, for nine 
months. | 


ſenſe or tenour of the queſtion requires 


1 4 to the ſecond, as the third 
as to the firſt: So in the firſt queſtion, 
as eight is the double of four, { 
the fourth number to be the double of 
NR e. thirty ix. 
The Colden Rule inverſe, is when the 
fourth term required ought to proceed 
from the ſecond term, according to the 
ſame rate or proportion, that the firſt 
proceeds from the third; as for example; 
if four horſes do require à certain quan- 
tity of corn fix days, how many days 
will the ſame quantity ſerye eight horſes 
Here four is half eight, ſo ought the 
fourth term required to be half ſix, 
This is called alſo the Rule of three in- 
direct or backwards. 
Burniſh'd GOLD, is gold ſmooth'd and 
poliſhed with a ſteel inſtrument called a 
burniſher. | TP re : 
Million of GOLD, a phraſe uſedto ſig- 
nifty a million of crowns. 
Moſaick GOLD, gold „ in pan- 
nels on a proper ground, diſtributed in- 


1 
to ſquares, lozenges and other compart- 
ments, part whereof is ſhadowed to raiſe 
or hagbicathe xe. 0. - 

Fine GOLD, is that which is refined 


and purged by fire, of all its impurties 
and all . DM et 5 

Shell GOLD, is that uſed by the illu- 
miners, and with which perſons may 
write in gold with a common pen. It 
is made of leaves of gold reduced to an 
impalpable powder, by grinding on a 
marbls. N os LETT 

Virgin GOLD is gold juſt taken out ot 
the mines, before it hath paſſed under 
| any action of fire, or other preparation. 
It is ſa id to be ſo very pale and ſo (oft, 
that it may be moulded into any figure 


'[is ſo called by. way. 


| und, direct orinverſe. The ſin- 
gle Golden Rule, is when three numbers 


eight buſhels of corn in three months, 


The Golden-Rule direct is when the 
the fourth number 8 to bear ſuch 


d ought 


with the hand, and that it will take the 
8 8 e 74 impreſ- 


impreſſion of a (bal like warm wax, to 

harden which and _ t its colour 
they mix emery with it. X 

| 0 Standard GOLD, is that 

which has 22 parts pure gold 

and 2 parts copper, chymiſts 

Who characterize metals by 

the names ofthe planets call it So and 

its ſymbol or character is this. 

4 Tun of GOLD, with the Durch, is 

in value 100000 florens; a tun of gold, 

at 4. the ounce, amounts to 96000 J. 

LD-Poil {of feuille, a leaf] leaf- 

GOLD'SMITHS, 

they were incorpora- 


Richard II. Anno 1322. 
They are 4 wardens, 
about 90 aſſiſtants, 
294 on the livery. 
oF Their livery fine is 
| 11 J. 37. They are the 
th of the 12 companies. Their patron 
þ St. Dunſtan. Their arms are gules, 
a leopard's head Or, quarte red with 
azure, a covered cup between 2 bucklers 
of the third; creſt a dainty lady holding 
in her right hand a balance (with her 
arms extended proper) in the left a 
touch ſtone of the ad. The ſupporters 
f unicorns or. Their hall is in Fofter- 
lane. | 1 | 
GOLGOTH [of ders, Heb. ] 
GOLGOLTHA F ſome think ſo cal- 
led from its form, others becauſe the 
firſt man's head was buried there, others 
becauſe criminals were executed there; 
it is commonly known by the name of 
mount Calvary, Our Saviour was cru- 
cified and buried there in a garden be- 
longing to Foſeph of Arimathea. 
he emperor Aar jan when he rebuilt 
Jeruſalem gave it the name of lia, he 
filled up Chrift's tomb and placed over 


it figures of the moſt infamous idols; 


but the empreſs Helena cauſed it to be 


cleanſed and built a magnificent church 


over it | 
GOL'PES [in Heraldry] little balls or 
roundelets of a purple colour. ; 
GO'NAMBUSH {in Brafi!} a bird not 
much bigger than a fly, with. ſhining 
wings, that ſings ſo ſweetly that it is 
not much inferior to à nightingale. 
GONFAL'ON ꝛ the church banner 
GONFANON.- | 
army; alſo a kind of round tent, born 
as a canopy at the head of the proceſſions 
of the principal churches in Rome, in 
caſe of rain, its verge or banner ſerving 
for a ſhelter. 


600 gad, San.] beneficial, Ge. 


ted in the 16th of king 


carried in the pope's. 


A J . 
DB. + 4 


— GCOOD/NESS, good quality, Go. 
GOOD'LINESS (Lovhcnepre, Sax.] 
goodly appearance, quality, nature, Ge. 
GOOD/-LACK! an interjection or 
admiration. 1 
GOOD NESS, is whatever tends or 
conduces to preſerve or improve na- 
ture or ſociety.; in oppoſition to evil, 
which tends to deftroy or impair it. 

_ GOOD {in Metaphyſicks] is the efſen- 
tial perfection and integrity of a thing, 
whereby it has every thing that be= 
longs to its nature. | 

Natural GOOD 2 is that whereby a 

Phyſical GOOD 5 thing poſſeſſes all 
things neceſſary to its bene eſſe, i. e. to. 
its well being or ſecond perfections; 
and to the performance of its functions 
and uſes. 

Moral GOOD > is the agreement of 

Ethick GOOD 5 a thinking, reaſona- 
ble being, and of the habits, afts and 
inclinations of it, with the dictates of 
Tight reaſon, and the will of the Crea- 
tor, as diſcovered by natural right. 

Remtive GOOD, ſuch as is in foods, 
which may be good for one and bad 
for another. 
. GOODY (g. d. Sodpipe, Sax. i. e. 
good-wife] a common appellation of a 
woman. x : 

Adventitious GOODS [in Law) are 
ſuch as ariſe otherwiſe than by fucceſ= 


fion from father or mother, or from 


anceftor to deſcendant. a 
Doral GOODS, are ſuch as accrue - 
from a dowry, and whey the huſband 
is not allowed to alienate. 
Paraphernal GOODS {in Law) are 
thoſe which the wife gives the huſband 
to enjoy, on condition of withdrawing 
them when ſhe pleaſes. f 
Provectitious GOODS [in Law] are 
ſuch as ariſe by direct ſucceſſion. 
Recepritious GOODS ſin Law] are 
ſuch as the wife might reſerve a full or 
intire property of to herſelf, and enjoy 
them independent of her huſband, in 
diſtinction from Doral and Paraphernat. 
Vacant GOODS {in Law) are thoſe 
abandoned and left at large, either be- 
cauſe the heir renounces them, or be- 
cauſe the deceaſed has no heir. | 
1 GOOSE [(For Sax. ] a fowl well 
nown. 9 | 
A GOOSE [ Hreroglyphieally\ was by 
the Ezyprians pictured to ſignify a fa 
ſanabie ſilence, becauſe it is reported of 
that fowl, that when it flies over moun- 
rains where eagles reſort, knowing 
their natural inability to keep filence, 
they take a ſtone into their bill, which 


| hinders them from making a noiſe, and 
=: WO When 


17 2 


1 


RS 
0 : * 


0 8 0 
; when they are out of danger they let it 
* GOO'SE-BERRIES  { Lrop-bejuan, 


Fax. ] a ſort of berries well known, pro- 


73 


if 


bably ſo call'd becauſe us'd as ſauce for 


een geele. k hes 
Winchefier GOOSE, a ſwelling in the 


'* GORCE à {Leopux, Sax.] furz, a 
_ GORZE $ ſhrub. l 
_ GORE [ Lone, Sax. ] corrupt or clot: 
ed blood. ; 1 
GORE lin Heraldry] is 
one of the abatements of 
honour, and is a figure 
conſiſting of two lines 
drawn one fromthe ſiniſter 
chiet, and th2 other inthe » 
ſiniſter baſe, both meeting 
in an acute angle in the middle of the 
Jieſſe point; and Cuzr//ztm ſays, denotes a 
coward. | 
GORGE of a Ravelin, is the ſpace con- 
tained between the two ends of their 
faces next the place, AE. 
GORGE of a Chimney, is that part be. 
tween the chambranle and the crown- 
ing of the mantle. 
| GOR GED \of gorger, F.] filled, glut- 
ted, crammed, So. 7 | 
- GORGED [with Farriert] ſwelled. 
GOR'GERIN, a part of the ancient 
armour, being that which covered the 
hroat. 
GOR'GEOUSNESS, ſumptuouſneſs, 
coſtlineſs, ſplendiduneſs. 
. GOR'GONS {according t the Poets} 
me of the ſame parents as Meduſa. 
i hey are ſaid to be of two ſorts; ſome 
ot them were old woman and grey 
when they were born, and therefore 
Were called Cree; they dwelt in Scy- 
#512, and had one eye and one tooth in 
common amongſt them, theſe they made 
uſe of when any of them went abroad; 
and at other times they were laid up in 
a coffer. Theſe Gree had 3 ſiſters 
call'd Gorgons, whoſe heads were co- 
vered with curling ſnakes, they had 
ruiks like boars, brazen hands apd gol- 
den wings, they dwelt not far from 
the Heſperides in the weſtern parts of 
Seria, they us d to turn all perſons into 
ones that they look'd on; theſe were 
faid at length to have been thrown into 
Hell to become the tormentors of wick. 
£d perſons, „ : | 
-, GOS'SIP (of Lod God, andy 7b, Sax. 
à kinſman or kinſwoman, 4. dl. a rela- 
tion in God, à ſponſor in baptiſm] 
hence a prating, ta kative woman, 
that goes about from houſe to houſe, 


* 


| 


telhaag or hearing goſſiping ſtorics. ö 
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ING, e ading the im 
idly, in n to ow 


hear or tell news-or tales Concerning 


. perſons or things. 


GOTHICK Bui ing, a manner of 


building brought into uſe after thoſe 


ba rbarous people, the Goth and Van - 
dal made their irruptions into Itag 
who demoliſhed the greateſt parts of 


the ancient Raman architecture, as alſo 


the Moors and Argbs did the Grecian 
and inſtead of theſe admirable an 


regular orders and modes of building, 


introduc'd a licentious and fantaſtica 
mode, wild and chimerical, whoſe pro. 
files are zacorreR,: which, although it 
was ſometimes adorn'd with expenſive 
and coſtly carvings; but Jamentable 
imagery, has not that auguſtneſs, beauty 
and juſt ſymmetry, Which the ancient 
Greeks and Roman tabricks had: Howe. 
ver, it is often found very ſtrong, and 
appears rich and pompous, as Particu- 
larly in ſeveral Znz1:fh cathedrals. 
Ancient GOT HICK Architecture, is 
that which the Goths brought with them 
from the north in the ſixth century, 
Thoſe edifices built after this manner 


are exceeding maſhve, heavy and coarſe. 


Modern. GOTHICK Architecture, is 


l light, delicate and rich to an extreme, 
fu 


1 of whiraſical and impertinent orna- 
memes, as Weſtminſter- Apbey, Coventry: 
Croſs, &c. | ew ; 

3O0THICK Character, is pretty 
mych like the Roman, only full of 
angles, rurns and bendings, eſpecially 
at the beginnings. and endings of the 
letters. | 10 

GUTHICK Calumy (in Architecture) 
is any round pillar ina Gothick building, 
that is either too ſmall or too thick for 
its height, _ 5 

G0 T Hs, an ancient people of Gothia, 
an iſland in the Baltic- Sea, eighteen 
miles in length, ſituated by Denmark and 
not far from Norway, ſubject to the 
crown of Sweden. The firſt of them 
came out of Scythia, in the northern 
part of Europe. From Gothia or Goth. 
{and they rambled into Germany, where 
an hundred thouſand of them were 
lain before the year af CHriſt 314. But 
not long after they brought into ſub- 
jection and barbariſm a great part of 
the Chriftian world, and poſſeſs d them. 
ſelves of a part of [zaly, now call 
Lombardy, whence they were called 
Lombard. „ 

GOUD > the plant called woad, uſed 

GAUD 7 by dyers in making à yel- 


low colour. ; 


err 


governed or ruled. 


e N > 
of 1 7 We > 
vw 4x A 9 
* 
* L 


. GOL'TEN {of eran, Sax," to get]! 


6 
” 


-ocured, po of, Se. 


FUER ABLENESS {of gouverner, 
F.] capableneſs, alſo. diſpoſition to be 


| GOUST (goize, F. guſto, It, guſtus, 
aſte. 


＋ a0 WORT, the herb Gerard, 


Aſb-weed and Fump-about. ES 
"GOUT'INESS. | of /a goute, F. or 
eouteux} the ſtate or condition of a 
gouty perſon. | % 
GRABATA'RII [of 3% r-, Gr. a 
hanging bed or couch] ſuch | perſons 
which anciently deferr'd the receiving 


baptiſi till they came to be on their 


death- bed. | TN : 
Natural GRACE, the gift of being, of 
life, of ſuch and ſuch faculties, of pre- 
ſervation, &c. 


Supernatural GRACE, a gift from a- 


bove, conferred on intelligent beings 


in order to ſalvation. N 
dual GRACE, is that grace which | 


is given to us by God, for the enn 
performance of ſome particular goo 
thing, as to enable us to reſiſt a temp - 
tation. 

Habitual GRACE, is that which re- 
ſides ſtatedly in us, is fixed in the ſoul, 


| 


2nd remains till ſame egregious wilful 
kn eraſes it. 


Tuſtifying GRACE „ is that which 
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Ac GRACE, is an act of parlia 
ment or law for the reef of miblveut 
dabtors, in order to ſear them free from 
any reſtraint they at the preſent may 


lie under, by way of impriſonment, 


Sc. upon their compliance with 'the 
conditions ſpecified in the faid act, and 


which the creditor is depriv'd of any 


power to preyent. | 
Reverfionary GRACES {| in common. 
Lau] are what are comonly call'd pro- 
viſions, and ſometimes benefices pro— 
miſed or granted before they are va- 


cant. | 5 
GRACES [in the Heathen Theology] 
were 2 ſet of fabulous deities, thres in 
number, who attended. on Venur, ſup- 
poſed to be the daughters of Jupiter, 
their names Aglaia, Thalia and Euphro- 
ores elfe Paſithar, Enphroſme and 

cgiale. 

Some will have them to be the bene. 
ficent daughters of Jupiter; and to hav 
been born of Eurydome ne, who poſſeſſi 
ample fortunes. And ſome ſay that 
\ was mother of the Graces. For 
the Graces are the moſt noble and 
illuftrious of all the goddeſſes, - 

They are . repreſented you and 
beautiful, and with fine hair and ſmili 


countenances: they have wings upon 


their feet, and ſometimes are repre- 
ſented naked; if they are clothed, it is 


makes men appear righteous and ne” with fine, thin ſtuff and looſe flowing | 


cent before God, 5 : 
Sauctiſying GRACE, is that which 

renders men holy and deyored to God. 
Efficaciaus GRACE, is ſuch as has the 


effect. 7 1 
| Sufficient GRACE, is ſuch, as tho' it 


has not the effect, yet might have had it. 


Expectative GRACES, are 2 ſort of 
reverſionary benefices, 4 
fore they become vacant. . 

GRACE {in the Formula of patents of 
princes]. which uſually begins A B 6y 
the grace of God. It is alſo a title for 
princes of an inferior rank, and parti. 
cularly dukes and arch-biſhops, until 
the time of King James I. the kings of 
England were addreſs d to by that title; 
but now are addreſs'd by the title of 
majeſty only. 7 | ; 

Days of GRACE [in Commerce] are a 
certain number of days, that the cu- 
ſtoms of particular nations, countries 
or cities allows for the payment of a 
bill of exchange, after the time agreed 
on for the payment of the bill is expt- 
red, which in England is 3 days, at Rome 
5. at Rot erdam 6, at Paris 10, at Ham- 


burgh 19, as Amwerp 14 


garments ; they always hold one ang 


ther by the hand, intimating that among 
friends there ſhould be a perpetual ins 
tercourſe of kindneſs and afliftance. 
This picture, according to Myt hola 
gifts, ſhews that fayours are always a- 
greeable for their novelty, and for tha 


diſpatch in doing them; that the 
iſpoſed of be- fakes Going it the me- 


of them ſhould always laft freſh 
and delightful; that they ſhould be 
without diſguiſe. or diſſimulation, and 
always free and unconfirained. © * 
The nakedneſs of them intimates, 
thar even poor perſons, who have ng 
wealth at all, may be able by their ſer- 
vices to gratify perſons in ſome things. 
Some think that by their being repre- 
ſented naked is intimated, © that we 
ought to be ready to do good offices. 
Some will have the Graces to fbe hut 


two; others three. They that make 


them two, do it becauſe ſome ought ta 
do good offices, and others ought to be 
grateful to them of whom they receive 
them. They are feign'd to be three, 
becauſe he that has had experience of 


being made amends for a kindneſs done, 


ought not go leave off dozng good  Y 


* 


— 
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SNR 1 . One 
. continually doing pond tape | * fry 1 —5 ſe Sgt in a Fprca or ear, 
ufd e, joy becauſe theit who! are be- | parcel of a body pulveriz d, as a 2 55 
neticent are of a chearful countenance, | of Salt, Sand, &c, - e ; 
— —— — makes them that Fm 909 = rk 3 * 
ecerve it ul. | : of grains on leather, c. as Mo- 
They are repreſented handſome, both 8 leather, c. 9 EIT 
: becauſe they are beautiful in them-| GRAIN (with Apothecarter] 20 grains 
ſelves,” and in that they add a luſtre to | make a ſeruple g, 3 ſeruples a dram x, 
the beauty of thoſe that exerciſe libe- | g drams an ounce 2 9 8 
rality, and are prone to do good offices. GRAIN- * 
The Grares are ſaid to accompany the 3 ING. Board [with Currier] a 
Muſes and Mercury as well as Venus; - d made with nicks or teeth like a 
for where learning, eloquence and love ſaw, uſed in graining leather. 
are conjoined, ere will never / be GRAMIN O'LIOUS. /{ of. gramer, 
| wanting true joy, health and content= | Fra, and folium, L. a leaf} having 
ment; and where good: will, concord Wee? leavos. AA 
| and bounty meet, there Thalia, with a 1 RAMIN'EQUSNESS [of gramincus, 
{ . © | flouriſhing eſtate; Aglaia with ſplendor ] 2 or being full of graſs. 
* and glory, and Euphroſyne, with true | GRAM MA (iu, Gr. a letter] 
Joy and'comfort wilt be always preſent, | nr ape comes Grammar, becauſe it ſhews 
. GRACE'FULNESS {of grace, F. and 0 x os rft place how to form articulate 
| Fulneg7e, Sax. ] comelineſs, decency, ſounds, which are repreſented by let- 


E 


min eſs. f ; | ters. : a 
GRACELESNESS, graceleſs or wick GRAM MAR, an art of adjuſting 
ed nature or diſpoſition. . - | words according to the idiom and flex. 


""GRA'CILENESS, denderneſs, lean- ion of any language, ſo that they may 
x wo. 8 a agree together in the moſt regular, clear 
7 RACHLENT Igracilentus, L.] flen- and intelligible manner; from whence 
| ; der... Ez 5 it will be eaſy to conclude that the ſci- 
" GRA'CIOUSNESS [of .gracioſes, L. ence as ſuch is the ſamealtoyer the 
gracicux, F. I gracious diſpoſition. - _ world; and that the difference between 
"GRADA'TION Arcbitect.] an artful |the grammar or ſyſtem of one language 
diſpoſition of ſeveral parts, as it were and ancther is purely accidental, the 
by ſteps or degrees, after the manne eſſence ber univerſally the ſame. 
| of an amphitheatre. 5 GRAM MARIAN s, perſons ſkilled in 
RAD NTION {with Chymi/ts] a kind the art of grammar and the preſent 
ꝙf proceſs belonging to metals, Gc. fate of learning; it is frequently us'd 
" and is the raiſing or exalting them to a | to ſignify ſuch as ſpend their time, 
higher degree of purity and goodneſs, thoughts and pains upon the niceties 
= fo as both to increaſe their weight, co- and particularities of particular words 
4 wur, conſiſtence, Sc. . | and phraſes; by which means not duly 
W ""GRADATION {with Logicians] an | attending to the ſenſe and intention of 
argument conſifting of four or more. the ſpeaker or, writer, renders both 
; Propoſitions, ſo di poſed, as that the himſelf and the. perſon whom he com- 
| attribute of the firſt is the ſubject of the | ments upon ridiculous. 
i fecond, aud the attribute of the ſecond | The term grammarian is now almoſt 
me ſubject of the third; and ſo on. confin d to the little teachers of parti- 
= _ _GRADUALNESS [of gradze/, F. cular ſyſtems of the Latin and Creek 
. Fradualit, L. j gradual procedure, going | tongues, whoſe general ignorance of 
kl on ftep by ftep. | l |almoſt all the other polite and uſeful t 
;| " GREA. See Corgons. parts of learning has brought the art 
W GRADUATED {zraduatzs, L.] hav: | tho' in itſelf commendable into con- 
ing taken, or on whom is conferred a | tempt by their captions and ill adapted 
5 degree in the univerſity. | criticiſms: Anciently the title of Gram- f 
=  __GRADUA'TION {with Mathematzci- | Martians was given to the moſt eminent | 
; ens] the art of 28 or dividing | 12 all parts of literature. 


any thing into degrees.  GRAN'DAME {of grand and dame] 2 


RAF T {prefts, F. j a ſcion of a tree, | grandmother. | 
Sc. to be ingraffed into another ſtock. }- GRAMMICK { grammicut, I. of 
To GRAFT [grefer, F.] to inoculate | Tun, Gr. a line] made by lines; de- 


or 
ſto 


ak. >. e 


graft a ſcion of one tree into the 
& of another, 55 | 


4 


monltrated by lines. 


1. 17185 of a 


GRANDE VO a 2 


AND-DAU HTER {of lefpnend and 
n Sax.] #: ſon or ter's 


Spain, eſpecially ſuch to whom the 


king has given licence to be covered in 


his preſence, of which there are ſeve- 
ral ſorts. Some for life oi 4 the 
king's faying be covered; others are 
Grandees by deſcent: made by the king's 
be covered for thy ſelf and Heirs, 

ar is much more honourable. 

GRAND-FAT (grand, F. of L. 
by. W J-& father sor motheris 
fath G 

GRAND=MOTHER grand and Mo- | | 
Ben, Sax.] a mother's or father's mo- 


"GRANDIFICK Lerandificas, L 1 a- ne 
ing great thin . 

URANDI'S NOUS. L grandiſonue, 1.1 
that maketh a great ſound. 

GRANIFEROUS Seed-podt {in Bora. 
ny] ſuch pods as bear ſmall ſeeds like | 

rains, 

GRAN ULA'TION [with Chymifts] an 
operation performed on metals, by 
115 apping them melted thro' an iron co- 

r, Sc. into cold water, that it 
> con 2 ben harden into grains. 
GRAN'ULOUS Root [with 22 


is a kind of grumous root with 
knobs, each reſembling à grain of | 


wheat, as in white Saxifrage. 

GRAPES {in a Horſe} arreſts or man- 
gy tumours in his legs. 

To GRAP'PLE Iwith Horſemen} is 
when a horſe lifts up one or both his 
legs at once, and raiſes them with pre 
eipitation, as if De; Were a map 


Ing. 
, GRAS'SINESS (of pe and nerre; 
"_ N or due. of 5 AF 
1C Sax. 0 
or G . e G2 J 


furniture, convenienc for a fire; alſo 
a ſort of. ĩron, lattice- work, Sc. 


GRA! TED I grats;:F.] fretted or made | fie 


ſmall by rubbing on a grater; alſo 
vexed, galled, fretted; alſo done with 
grate-work. 3, 

GRATE'FULNESS'{ gr atitude, F. of 
gratitudo, L. 1 grateful * diſpoſition or 
temper. 

GRA TIA Dei li. e. the Grace of God) 
a plaſter made of wax; roſin, ſuet, tur- 
penting, maſtick and frankincenſe. 

 GRATICULA' TION, the dividing a 
draught or en into ſquares in 1 8 1 


N 
 RANDEE, a peer, or nobleman of 


E (crates, 1. part of chimney Or 


| I. * 
4. 
2 


GR 


ATI L: 
acer tris Ly gag 


GRA'TIOUSNESS | [gratiofitar, L. : 


gratieuſets, F.] grace, favour," 
n its at 


þ 


GRAT'/ITUDE I gratitndo, L. Jthank- 
fulneſs, grateful diſpoſition or carriages 
It is a virtue in the receiver of a bene 
fit, by which he demonſtrates, that the 


kindnefs was acceptable to him, _ ; 


upon that ſcore entertains a hea 


reſpect for the author of it, ſeeking : 
occafions to requite him. F. 


- GRATVU'IFOUSNESS, free bees 
ment, without expefiation of reward. 
vr ren ira 

GRAVE {in Grammar) an accent o- 

s'd to acute, thus ( CA 

GRAVED'INOUSN of g 

ee Li drowſineſs; heavy- 


[CRAV'ELLINESS ſof gravier or: . 
FCravelle, F.] fulneſs of gravel. ' 


p GRAVEN (of gnapan, Sax- grand, 
Aven. | 3 
" URAVENESS| (gravitir, L . Yo 


F. a ſevere, cotnpos d, quiet coe — 
nance; ſoberneſs. e a 
GRAVITATING, , weighing; or prob; 


be Myers TION ['w ith Ph toſophenſy 
| [ ! 7 
is the exerciſe of gravity, or a'prefſure 
that a body, by the force of its gravity, 
exerts. on another body | 
GRAVITY I grevitas, L. IR 
is that force by which bodies are car. 
ried or tend towards the cen of the 


earth, or the natural rendency of o | 
body towards another 3 alſo the mutu- 


al tendency of each body and each 
ticle of a body towards all others. 

GRAVITY {[Mechanicks} the — 
or tendency of bodies cowards this cen 
tre of the earth. + 


-- Accelerate GRAVITY. irthe obe 


gravity conſidered as growing greater, 
the nearer” it is "ro tho atrratling body GX 4 
point. 


22 GRAVITY is the exceſs of 


praviey 4 = any body above the 
of a fluid it is in. 


'G AVI 
of bodies ravitating in fluids. : 

GRAVI lin Mufick) an afeftion 
bf ſound, whereby it becomes — 


nated grave, low or flat, > 7 +5 * 


GRRN Vr, the juice of meat. 


- GRAY/NESS- of Iva. ok gras, 


Dan. gris, E.] aſh-colouredneſs. _ 
; hon 2855 of 3 3 Sax, of 
graiſſer. or engraiſſer 

who! fattens cantly _ 1 2 


TY 


e 


Js # 


to des ado: idle wont ad? 7} 


| Sit) S N 


3 22 
4 *. E 2 31 F 


under e. 


Lin Hydroſtatic) cholaws 


| GRAZ: 


* 


| RATING: Ter grip) Ss. grass] 


__ bed with greaſe. 


the prieſfs ars ſo wretchedly ignorant, 


\ 


3 a Hes lee 
GREASE T[witlt Farrieri]j a ſwelling 
. R Nn e 

— GREASINESS (of graiſſs, F.] greafy 


TO GR AT'EN, to make great, to 


cConveniencies of life, and fo that were 
it not forthe Chriftian feſtivals which 


been eradicated” gut of the conn- 


' differ in thei®-habirs from/thoſe of the 
church of Rome, the Patriarch wears a 
crown inſtead of a mitre. 

of x hat, without brims down to their 
= The priefts wear Abet, Sto ler, and | 


and all theecelefiaſticks generally w 


feeding on r 8 At f 
+GRAZING-{of #ſcraſer, or eſtraſant 
naaer, F] glancing, paſſing lightly over 


GRE AST [{ counter? de graiſſe, F.] daw + 
amplify, to * ro augment. 

| EAT*NESS, largenels, mightineſs, | 
nobleneſs.. +, DO enen 


REE {in Lara] will, allowance, l- 


GREE lin Heraldryſ degree or ſtep, 0 

Ju malte GREE to parties in Law) is 

— give them ſatisfaction for injury 
ne. 5 ee 

-* GREEDINESS/{gnevigiiey pe, Sax.) 

a greedy, covetous, eager appetite or 


GREEKS, the natives of Greece, 4 


people one famous for courage and 

rning, ſo that they were reſorted to 
from moſt parts of Europe, c. for in- 
ſtructian in arts and ſcĩiences, they being 


either the inventors or improvers off 


moſt arts, c. The Roman noblemen 


us d to fend: their children to Athen, 


the principal city of Greeee for Educa 
tion; but at preſent being under the 
ſubiection of the Turk; being cowed 
or over-awed by them, they ate ſo far 
degenerated from what they formerly 
were; that not only the laity, but even 


that it is no uncommon thing for them 
to abjure the Chriſtian religion and em 
brace mahornetaniſm, that they may 
have the more quiet enjoyment of the 


obſerve with great veneration, it 
may be doubted whether the Chriſtian 
religion had not long before this time, 


The prieſts or prelates of the Greeks, 


dalmatick or long gown with fleeves all 
embraidered, and upon his head a regal 

The biſhops wear a cap like che crown 
ears. Axe 


and not ſurplices or ſquare caps; 


EY $ . - 
8 


chony haf in their Hand; tipp'd with 
ivory or mother of pearl. 
In the ſacrament they uſeunſeavened 


They admit of no images in Ba, 
Relief or emboſſed work; bg ufe — 58 
ings and ſculptures in copper or lver; 
they do not uſe muſick in their churches, 

Their monks or Caloyers, who are 
generally of the order of St. Chryſp/tom 
lead very auſtere lives; eſpecially thoſe 
of mount At hor: they uſe the ſeptua- 
gint tranſlation of the bible, and tho' 
they do not aſſert a purgatory, yet they 
pray for the dead, that God would have 
mercy upon them at the general zudg- 


ment. W 4g 4 

They do not own the authority of 
the pope; bur obſerve many holy-days; 
and 4 ſolemn faſts or lents in ths year, 
wherein they abſtain from fleſh, butter 
and eggs, but permit the free uſe of 
fſh,.vilandt wine, 5-5 


powder, found in little grains like ſand 
in ſome mountains in Hurgary, '&c. 
GREEN Hide, is a ſłin not yet curtied; 
but as it is juſt taken off from the car- 
caſe of a beaſt. n 
GREEN 'TISH, inclinable 
faint green. n | 
. GREEN'ISHNESS, a faint greenneſs. 
' GREEN/NESS ; bee TT, Sax. ] 
green colour or quality. 5 
GREET ING jof 
Iuting; nde 
"GREG A'ROU'S Birds, ſuch as do not 
live ſolitary ; but affociate in flights or 
cove) s, a great many together in com- 


pany. 0 8 | ; 2 1 5 
- GREGO'RIAN Tran, à flew account 
of time or year, the new account or 
new ſtile, eſtabliſned upon the rcfor- 
mation of the calendar, by pope Gre- 
gory XIII. A. D. 1582 according to which 
the year conlifts of 565 days, 4 hours, 
49 minutes and 12 ſeconds; Whereas, 
according to the old ſtile, or Julian ac- 
count of Julius Cæſar, the year did conſiſt 
of 365 days, hours, whereby 10 days 
being taken out of the month of Oclober, 
the days of their months go always 10 
days before ours; às for inftance, their 
11th day isour firſt, Which new ſtile 
or account is uſed in moſt parts of Eu- 
rope. i WICH 7 ; | 
GREGORIAN Calendar, is one which 
ews the new and füll moon, with the 
time of Eafter aud the moveable feaſts 
that depend upon it, by means of epacts 
diſpoſed through the ſeveral months of 
the Gregorian yearz/and is different from 


to, or of a 


nie an, Sax.\ ſa- 


They carry a fall 


» a. 


„ 


the Julian calender, in both the form 
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bo 


bread and adminiſfer in both kings. 


Mountain CREEN, a fort of green 


of olden numbers. 
5 c&EGORAN Epocha, is ne eren: 


cauſes grief. 


GRIFFIN 


and half a lion, to expreſs ſtrength and | 
ſwiftneſs joined together, and extraor- 


which they are intruſted. The heathen 


theſe creatures guarded the gold mines 
with incredible watchfulneſs and reſo- | 


They really exift no Where but in 
painting or ſculpture, tho“ the poets 


RELIES tof grayhcaeyy 
4 of ¹ jene e. 
Sax. lang. kideouſgeſs, LES tA, ug 


the year, — — inflead 125 


"of time whence the 8 cal 
or com br og tooł pl 
eneF 
nation pron —.— and authority, Iigtuty: 
RY 5-4 count. 2 | bp 1 
REW {of gnopan, ax.) grow. 
—_— [ gricf, _ L. hea- 
* ſorrow of. heart, trouble of mind. 


/VANCE: (ot grief, F. of gravis, 


1. an injury, lots; or ey win that 


GRIE VOUSNESS — 5 f heavi- | 
neſs, burdenſomneſs, afflictedneſs. 
I[rißßon, F. I a fabatbus: 


GRIF'FON creature, halfan eagle, 


dinary vigilancy to preſerve things with 


naturalifts perſuade the ignorant that 
lution, that none might come at them. 


feign, that . had his chariot drawn 
by them. | 

'To GRILL Oiſter . the Game as ſcollo- 
ping of them. 


RIM NESS [of nim, Sar. ] feve- | 


rity or crabbedneſs of countenance. 

GRIME (grime, Du. ] Sau or dawb | 
with ſoot” 

GRIND'ER (rindene, Sax. 1 one 
who grinds. 

GRINDꝰING ſof Ffundan Fa.] ſhar- 


pening by grinding on a grindſtone; 
alſo N nr with a mill. 


GRIN D-S TONE CRindyxan, Sar. 
a round ſtone for grin ing or ſharpening | 


iron TON | 
'  GRYNGOLFE {in Heral- | 
dry} as a.crols Griugolce, is 
a croſs made in the ſame 
manner as the croſs Ancree 
e / or Anchored, with this dif- 
ference, that thoſe that 
mould repreſent the flooks of the an- 
chors at the end, are the heads of the 
ſtakes, * which turn both ways as the 
flooks do. See the eſcutcheon.. 
An Old GRIPE LStupe, 2 an old 
uſurer. 
GRIPE-STICK (with Surgeons] a 
ſtick uſed in cutting off an arm. 


GRYPINGNESS [of gjupan, Sax] 


a, Car. 3 | 
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GRIST/LINESS ber Snirxie, Sax.7 
fulneſs of griſtles, 

GRID FINES of; gret, rost, Brit. 
ner xa, Sag] fulncis of grit or duſt 
ot ſtones, SW. 

GRIZ/LED (prob. of grit, F grey! 
variegated with ſtrakes, &5c. of diflerent 
MILE as black and white intermixt, 


”GRIZ/LINESS, grizly colour, or bes” 
in rizly. 
ing OAN'ING- [of Fhanian, 1 nk 
ferching deep or bitter highs, Sc. 
_ GRO'CERS were in- . 
corporated Anno 1344. 
by the name of Gro- 
'cers, having been for- 
merly calbd Pepperert. 
They are governed by 
a maſter, 4 wardens, 
70 aſſiſtants, and there : 
'are about 277 on the Nurse che N 
tine is 200. they are the ſecond of the 


12 companies, of which company thers 3 


have been 108 Lord- Mayors. 


Their armorial enſigus are Argent, A 2 5 


cheveron Gulet, between 6 cloves in 
chief, and 3 in baſe Sable, creſt onta hel- 
met and torſe, a camel trippant proper, 
bridled of the 2d, ſupporters 2 griffins 
per feſs Gules and Or. The e 
God grant Grace. 


on ſhip- board. 
GROOM {of grom, Du. a Boy, Ge. 1 


tion, lads ſent on errands or lacqueys; 
but now it is uſually taken for one who 
looks after horſes. 
GROOVE (prob. of 5 
to enzrave] a hollow @h 
ſtone, wood, (gc. 
+ GROOVE. (with Miners) a deep hols 


minerals. 

GROSS in the Senſe of the Law) ab- 
ſolute or independent; as Advowſon in 
Groſs, is diſtinguiſhed from Advowſon, 
Appendant. 

GRCSS, as a Villainin Croſr, a ſervila 
tenant, who was not appendant or an- 


along with the tenure, às an appurte- 
nancè of it; but was like the other 
perſonal goods and chattels of his lord; 


GROS'SNESS fof groſſieretè, F. of 
fas, L.] thickneſs, fatnefs, duln 
baſeneſs, &c. 
GROT Lgrotte, F.] a hole in 
GROT'TO 5 the ground, à cavern 
or 588 an. a mountain or x rock; alſo a 


5 


GROM'WELS, moſt ſervile perſons 45 


formerly a ſervant in ſome mean ſta- 


aan, Car. 
cut in i 


ſunk in the ground to ſearch for 


nexed to the land or manour, and to go 


at his lord's free pleaſure and di ſpo fal. 


3: 99577 -— My 
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. preſenting odd or prepoſterous t 
à ſort of antique work. 


9 5 
4 * 


little artificial edifice made in a garden, 
im imitation of a natural grofto. 5 


GROTESK ! ęroteſca, It. groteſque, 
F.] figures in painting or ee re 
ings; 


GRO TES RS, little fanciful orna- 


ments of animals, compounded of fiſhes, 


folia ges, fruits, Ge. | 
GROOVE .[Fnove, Sax.,] a ſmall 
wood or place ſet with trees. 7 


The GROVE of Dodona, which ſome 


bit thoſe parts. 
erected to 5 
nuf, near which temple was a ſacred 


place in-Theſſaly, and others in Epirus, 
as conſtituted by Dodonim the ſon of 
avan, captain ofa colony ſent to inha- 
Here was a temple 
upiter, hence called Dodo- 


rove full of oaks or beeches, in which 


the Dryades, . Fauni and Satyys were 


the ſhade of the trees. 
beeches are ſtoried to have been endued 


gainſt the kettle, by the vicle 
wind cauſed a continual ſound, . 


thought to inhabit; and, as is ſaid, 
were frequently ſeen dancing under 
Thoſe oaks or 


with a human voice and prophetical 


ſpirit. The neaſon of which fiction, 
ſome think, was this, that the prophets 


when they gave anſwers, placed them 
ſelves in one of thel> trees; and ſo the 


oracle was thought to be uttered by the 


oak, which was only pronounced from 
its hollow ſtock, or from among its 
branches. And whereas mention is 
made of the brazen kettles of this ora- 


cle, Demon in Suidas reports, they were 
ſo artificially placed about the temple, 


that one being ſtruck, the ſound was 


communicated to all the reſt. Others 


deſcribe the matter thus: That there 


' were two pillars, on one of which 
Was placed a kettle, on the other a 


boy holding a whip in his hand with 
laſhes of braſs, which, being ſtruck a- 


GROULING | of groellen, Teut. } 


grumbling, muttering. , 


GROUND {of Fjunvan, Sax. made 


or broken ſmail in a mill, Sc. alſo 
ſharpened on a ſtone, Sc. 


f the 


| 


+ GROUND: Joy LShund-ipig, Sax. ] 


an herb. i; 
GROUND Pine, the name of a plant. 
GROUND Plates [with Architects] 


the outmoſt pieces of timber lying on 


or near the ground, and framed into 
one another with mortices and tenons 


of the joifts, the ſummer and girders,” 


and ſometimes the trimmers for the 


ſtaircaſe and chimney-way, and the 


binding joifts. | 


To GROUND, to ſet or lay a thing 
on the ground; to lay a ground-work ; 


- 
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to take for a foundation; to raiſe an 
1 upon. 5 
ROUNDED on Znund, Sax.) foun- 
ded, built or reſting upon, ſuſtained by, 
GROUND'LESS hundlear, Sax.) 
without ground, foundation or reaſon, 
GROUND Tambers. [in a Ship] are the 
timbers which lie on her keel, and are 
faſtened to it with bolts through the 
keelſon, 1s, recs . 
GROUND. {in Painting] is the ſur- 
face, upon which the figures and other 
objects are raiſed or repreſented, _ 
GROUP [in Painting and Sculpture] 
an aſſemblage or knot of two or more 


like, which have ſome apparent relation 
one to the other. 
GROUP {in regard to the Deſign] are 
combinations of divers figures, which 
have relation to each other; either on 
account of the action, or of their proxi- 
mity, or of the effe& they have. 
GROUP {in Muſick] is one of the 
kinds of diminutions of long notes, 


— 


group, knot, buſh, &c. a group com- 
monly conſiſts: of four crotchets, qua- 
vers, Sc. tied together. EG: 
GROUP [in Architecture] a term us d 
of columns, as they ſay, à group of co- 
lumns, when there are three or four 
columns joined together on the ſame 
pedeſtal. | 
GROUP lin regard of the clair ol- 
ſcure] are bodies of figures, wherein the 
lights and ſhadows are diffuſed in ſuch 
manner, that they ſtrike the eye toge- 
ther, and naturally lead it to conſider 
them in one view. 5 
GROUT-HEAD [Fnux-hea pod, 
Saæ. ] à great head. e 
GROW ING (of Spopan, Sax. ] en- 
creaſing, thriving, Waxing larger, Cc. 
GROWL'ING [prob. of grollen, 
3 ſnarling, making a noiſe like a 


og. | = . 
GROW Tl[znopSe, Sax. ] increaſe, 
progreſs; e 
To GRUB vp {groben, Teut.] to delve 
or dig up the roots of trees, So. 
GRUBS {with Phy/icians]} à kind of 
white, unctuous, little pimples or tu- 
mours, riſing on the face, chiefly on 
the Ae of the noſmmm̃ hh en 
GRUDC'ING | of riger, F.] thinking 
much, envying. . 
GRUF'NESS, ſurlineſs, .churliſhneſs 
four lad . 
GRUM'BLING ſof grommeler, F. 
grommelen, Du.) muttering between 
the teeth, ſignifying. diſpleaſure, tho 


unwilling to declare rhe cauſe. .. 


þ 


figures of men, beaſts, fruits, or the 


Which in the working forms a ſort of 


GRUM'NESS 
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_ GRUMNESS- Jof im, Sax. ] crab- | by a war of many years continuance, 
bedneſs, fierceneſs of countenance. by oppoſing another faction call'd the 
-GRU/MOUSNESS/[of grumvus, L. j ful- | Gibel/ines, The former faction is ſaid 
neſs of clods or lumps, grumoſity. /. | '| to. have taken its name from Welf or 
_ GRUNT ING [ grumzens, L. grunt3en, | We!fo the 6th brother from Henry duke 
Teut.] making a noiſe like a hog. | of Bavaria, from whom the emperor _ 
GRUP'PA {in Painting, Scalpture, &c.] | Conrade III. having taken the dukedom I 
2 cluſter or crowd of figures, as cheru- | of Bavaria, he aſſiſted by Roger king of 
bims heads, Sc. ſo cloſe that the whole Sicily and others, made war againſt 
figures of them cannot be diſcerned. Conr ade, a | 
- GRUS, 4 Crane [among the Ancients] | GUERDONLESS, unrewarded. 
a dance perform'd annually by the A-| GUERTTE, 
thenians round the temple of Apollo on | is a fort of | 
the day of Delia. The motions and | ſmall tower 
figures of this dance were very intricate | of ftone or 
and variouſly interwoven, ſome of them | wood, gene 
being intended to exprefs the windings | rally on the 
of the labyrinth wherein Theſeus held point ofa Ba- 
the Minotaur. | | Aion, or on 
GUARANTEE! lin Law)] he whom the angles of 
the warranter-uridertakes to indemnify | the ſhou/der, 
or ſecure from damage. way to hold a Cen. | 


GUARANT T, the office or duty of 7zne/, who is 
a guarantee. | to take care 


Quarter GUARD [in a Camp] a ſmall of rhe foſs, and to watch to hinder ſur- 
guard, commanded by a ſabaltern offi- | prizes; ſome call Echangerte thoſe that 
cer, and poſted about an hundred yards are made of wood, and are of a ſquare 
before every battalion. . form, for the. Guerztes of ſtone are 

Grand GU ARD (in a Camp] conſiſts in | roundiſh, and are built half without 
three or four ſquadrons of horſe, com- the wall, and terminate at a point be- 
ma nded by a Feld officer, and poſted low, which ought to be at the Cordon, 
befare the camp on the right and left that the C-mine! may diſcover along 
wing, towards the enemy, for the ſe- | the Faces. Flanke and Courtins, and ali 
curity of the camp. along the Foſr; they ought to be about f 

Standard GUARD, a ſmall guard of | ſix foot high, and their breadth three 8 
foot, which a regiment of horſe mounts and a half. | N = 15 
in their front, under a corporal.  GUER'KINS, a ſort of pickled cu- 

To GUARD { garder, F.] to defend | cumbers, _ | 2 
or keep from, to ward off danger. GUESTS [Fier x or Fey, Sax, and 

GUARD [in Fencing] an action or | Dan.] people invited to an enterta in- 
poſture proper to defend or ſcreen the | ment. ES : | 
body from the efforts or attacks of an | GUG'GLING [prob. of gargagliare, i 
enemy's ſword. 5 Ital.] making a noiſe, as liquor pouring = 
5  GUARD-Cock,' See Gardec aut. out of a bottle that has a narrow neck, 1 
, GUARDS [with Aftronomers} a name GUTDON, a kind of flag or ftandard - 
2 ſometinies apply'd to the two ſtars near- | horne by the king's life-guard ; being 7 


— 


eſt the pole, being in the hind- part of broad at one extreme and almoſt poin- # 

's the chariot at the tail of the little boar. | ted at the other, andlic or divided into al 

GUARDIAN in Law] one who is | two. Alſo the officer who bears it, 7 

2 intruſted with the educatiof, tuition, | GIUILDHAL'DA Teutonicorum, a title 

Ge. of ſuch as are not of ſufficient dif: | of the fraternity or ſociety of Eaſterling | 

f cretion to guide themſelves and their | merchants in London, commonly call'd n 

8 own affairs, as children and idiots. the Steel-yard in Thames-ftreet. Y 

py GUARD/IANSHIP {of garder, F. to GUILD-merchant, a certain liberty | 

defend, c.] the office of a guardian. | or privilege, whereby merchants are =O 

5 To fwallow a 'GU'DGEON, to bear, baked to hold: certain pleas of land | 
; put up or paſs by an affront. - within their own precincts. DR tn | 

s GUD'GEONS, a ſort of rudder-irons, | GUILE oy of guiller, O F. or 1 

- being the eyes drove into the ftern-poſt, | bexalian, Sax, to bewitch] fraud, de- | 1 

f into which the hooks call'd pintles go | ceit. „ 

ns ta hang on the rudder. | } GUILE'FULNESS, fraudulentneſs, 

p GUELPHS, a famed faction in Italy, degeirfulneſs, craftineſs, wilineſs. 5 

wich drenched that country with blood 18 f | A "I | 

EE Os „ 2 GU. 


— 


co GUILE'LESS, free from guile or de- 
it. e 
GUILE'LESNESS, clearneſs of, or 
| e, being intirely free from guile or 
eit. | 


havin 
GUILT'INESS [probably of Lild a 
tax, Sc. of DBildan, Sax. to pay a tax, 
Sc. g. d liable to make an amends or 
pay for a fault committed] culpableneſs, 
 liableneſs to ſuffer for a crime proved 
to have been committed. | 5 
GUILT'LESS, free from crime, in- 
nocent. | | 
. GUIET'LESNESS, innocency. 
_ GULE { ArchitefF,) the neck or 
. GU'LA 7 narroweſt part of the low- 
eſt capital of a pillar; or wavy mem- 
ber, whoſe contour reſembles the letter 
F, called an Ogee. 


* 


GU'LES [| either of bu, Heß. a 


Arab a red roſe. Meneſtrier. - 

1 GULES (in Heraldry] ſig- 
nifies the red colour, in 
engraving it is made by 
perpendicular lines from 
the top of the eſcutcheon- 
to the bottom. It is ſaid 

to repreſent fire, which is-the chiefeſt, 
lightſomeſt and cleareft of the elements. 

y. W n3 ſays, it denotes the power of 

the Almighty ; and of virtues, martial 
proweſs, boldneſs and hardineſs ; with 
Or (Gold) a defire of conqueſt, and with | 
Argent (Silver) a depreſſing the envious, 
and revenging the innocent. See the 
figure. | | 
Of ſpiritual virtues Gulet denotes 
Juſtice, Charity, and ardent Love of 
God and our netehbour. Of wordly vir- 
tues, Valour, Nobility, Hardineſs and 
Magnanimity, Of vices, Cruelty, Cho- 
ler, Murder, Slaughter. Of planets, 
Mart. Of precious tones, the Ruby. 
Of motal', Copper. Of trees, the Cedar. 
Of flowers, the Piony, the Clove Gilli- 
flower and the Pink. , Of birds, the 
Pelican. Of the ages of men, the 
Manly. Of the months of the year, 
arch and July. Of the days of the 
week, Tucſday. | 5 
GULF {| go/fe, F.)] a depth in the ſea 
that cannot be fathomed, a whirlpool. 
GUULING I[guiler, F.] deceiving 
cheating, defrauding, duping.  —© 

GULLERIES, cheating tricks. 

GUL'LET { gula, L. goulet, F.] the 
wind-pipe. i | 

GULLY-gut, a punch-belly, _. 

To GULLY 7. [ gorgogltarr, Ital.] to 
TO GOG'LE 5 make a noiſe, as li- 
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GUILT, guiltineſs, conſciouſneſs of | 


commited a fault, crime, Sc. gum. . 3 | 
__ GUM'MINESS [of gummoſur, L. com- 


piece of red cloth, Machenzi or = lt 


* : hes Ih . 2 
IS "© * 
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rat, L. giuttony., 
| | A'GULFP fof gvlpen, Da! as much 
liquor as 


C | N 
To GUM [gommer, F.] to dawb with 


meux, F. gummi, L. gomme, F. I gummy 
nature or quality. | 1 
GOM MT | gummoſur, L. gommeux, F.] 
full of gum. | 1 | 
GUN'NEL [of a Ship] the gun-wall, 
 GUN'STER, one that goes a ſhootin 
with a gun or fowling-piece. . 
UNT ER's Line {fo call'd of Mr. 
Gunter, formerly geometry-profeſſor of 
Greſham college] ' calFd alſo the line of 
numbers, is the logarithms laid off upon 
ſtrait lines; the uſe of which is for 


performing arithmetical operations, by 


means of a pair of compaſſes, or even 
without, by ſliding two of theſe lines 
of numbers by each other. Ef 
_ GUNTER's Quadrant, a quadrant of 
Wood, Braſs, Sc. being partly of Ste- 
reographical projection upon the plain 
of the equinoctial, the eye being in one 
of the 1 where the tropick, eclip- 
tick and horizon are arches of circles; 
but the hour circles. are all curves, 
drawn by means of the ſeveral alti- 
tudes of the ſun, for ſome particular 
latitude, every day in'the year. The 
uſe of it is to find the hour of the day, 
ſun's azimuth, Sc. 1 5g 

. GUNTER's Scale, that which ſailors 
call the Gunter, is a large plain ſcale, 
with the lines of artificial ſines and'tan- 
gents upon it, laid off by ſtrait lines, 
and ſo contriv'd to a line of numbers 
that is on it, that by the help of this 
ſcale and pair of compaſſes, all the 
caſes of trigonometry, both plain and 
ſpherical, may, to a tolerable exact- 
neſs be ſolv'd, and of conſequence all 
queſtions in Navigation, Dialling, Gc. 
may be wrought by irt. 

GUNS and POWDER, were invented 


Franciſcan Frier, about the year 1380, 
temp. K. Richard II. by his mixing ſalt- 
petre and ſome other ingredients in a 
mortar, on which he had plac'd a ſtone, 
and having occaſion to light a candle 
in ſtriking fire a ſpark fell into the 
mortar, and the compoſition blew up 
with great violence and noiſe. This 
gave a handle for the invention of guns, 
and the firft that uſed them were the 
Venctians againſt the inhabitants of 
Geneva, | „„ 


4 


goes down the throat at one 


and found out by Bartholdur Swartz, 4 


3 | $12 Fe 
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in- powder was had from foreign 
parts, and at dear rates, till queen E- 
lizabeth order d it to be made in England. 
GUSH ING { of: Feorung, Sax. 
uring or running our- ſi ene 
008 887 Heede, F. Is teiamgelar 
T . t, F. ] a triangul: 
2 ys of: clocks uſed in ſhirts, 
ſmocks, Sc. | | 
GUS'SET' {in Heraldry] is formed by 
2 | a line drawn either from 
che dexter or ſiniſter chief | 
points, and falling perpen- 
dicularly down to the 
extreme baſe, as in the 
. eſcutcheon : Or thus, it 
proceeds from the dexter or finifter an- 
gle of the chief, deſcendi diagonally 
to the chief point, and from 1 
another line falls perpendicularly upon 
the baſe. Mr. Guillim calls it one of 
the whimſical abatements of honour, 
for 4 perſon who is either laſcivious, } 
effeminate, or a ſot, or all of them. | 
GUST'FUL {of guſtus, L. taſte, and 
full) palatable, having a good reliſh. 
To GUT, to take out the guts, to 


empty. 1 | 
GUT'LING {of Guts] ſtuffing the guts, | 
eating much or often. +1 
GUT'TATED [guttatuy, L.] ſpotted. 
with ſpots or ſpeckles like drops. 
GUT'T &, drops. 
To GUT TER, to ſweal or run as a 


candle. 

Tf p GUT“ TLE {of gat, 
much. 

GUT'TURALNESS [of guttur, L. the 
throat] the being pronounced in the 
throat; ſpoken of letters. WS Cog 

GUT'TUS (with Ant7quaries) a ſort 
of vaſe uſed in the Roman ſacrifices, to 
take wine and ſprinkle it guttat im, i. e. 
drop by drop upon the victim. L. 

GIT'TY {in Heraldry] ſigniſies drops, 
and they being repreſented in coat ar- 
mour of ſeveral colours, the colour 
ſhould be mentioned in blazon.  . 

GU T-Hort, an herb. SEEN oO To bh. 

GUVE de ronde {in Fortiſ.] is the fame 
as ſingle tenaille. | ; 

GUY-Rope [in a! Ship] a rope made 
faſt to the foremaſt at one end, and is 


F.] to eat 


ree ved thro' a ſingle block ſiezed to the 


pennant of the windingtackle, and then 
again veered thro' another, ſiezed to 
the foremaſt. The uſe of which is to 
hale forward the pennant of the wind- 
ing tac le. 8 

To GYBE, to joke upon, banter, jeer, 
flout, Ge. | 

GYMNA/SIUM Linne, Gr.] a 
Flack ofonertiſe in any art or ſcience a, 
chOOI. . 
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GTMNAS Tick {of 2ynnaſtitur, L. 


eee of yuurato; Gr. to exerciſe} 
of or pertaining to exerciſe, 2 


£ - 
* 


GIMNIC [yuwmrinic, Gr. pertaining 
to eee Bac e 
; GYMNODISPER'MOUS Plants [of - 
vavic naked, die two, and axripus, Gr. 
uch as bear two naked ſeeds incloſed in 
a calx, without any ſeed veſlel _ _ 
GYMNOPZADYIA LY ,,, Gr.] 2. 


* pas ED . 
ip ; 7 
o 5 


Gymnaſiick art, or the art of performing 
the exerciſes of the body. e 


* 
* ; 
0 7 


kind of dance in uſe among the Lacedæ - 


montans, performed by young. perſons... 
dancing naked, during the time of the 
ſacrifices, and finging a ſong in honour 
of Apollo. 4 33 
GIMNOPOLTSPERMOUS Plants [of 


| 2%10©r, o, many, and cn A, * 
u incloſ id 


ſuch as have many naked ſe 
in a calx, without any ſeed veſſel. 
GYMNOSOPHISTS {3uprorogiorat Of - 
yur naked, and Topione A ſophiſt . 
ſect of philoſophers among the Ereet, 
Africans and Indians who went naked, or 
at moſt wore no more cloaths than mo. 
deſty required. | | IF 
hoſe in Africa inhabited a moun- 
tain in Ethiopia, not far from the river 
Nile; but without the accommodations 
of either houſe or cell to defend them 
againſt the inclemency of the climate. 
They did not form themſelves into 
ſocieties, nor offered facrifices in com 
mon as others did; but each keeping in 
his particular place of retirement, ſtudi- 
ed by himſel 
killed another by miſchance, he applied 
to ſome of them for abſolution, and ſyb- . 
mitted to the penance he enjoined, with- 
out the performance of which it was 
held unlawful for him to return home. 
Their food was the natural producti- 
on of the earth, without any culture ; 


f; if any African had 


they are ſaid to have invented and im- | 


proved many arts and ſciences ; bur more 


eſpecially Aſtronomy and Phyſick, upon 


which caſes they were often reſorted to 
for their advice, not only by the com- 


mon people, but alſo by princes and other 


great perſonages, upon the moſt difficult 
matters. i 1 5 | SY 
Every day at dinner they examined 
their diſciples, how they had ſpent the 
morning, and if any one could not give 


an account that he had been employed 


in diſcharging ſome good office, the prac- 
tice of ſome virtue, or had made an im- 
provement in ſome ſort of learning, he. 
was to have no dinner. | a 
ris naked, and gaippen, eee 
f 5 5 s ruits 
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fruit as bear a naked ſeed incloſed by the 
1 710 without any ſeed veſſel. 
5 * YM doll e es 
lot uus, er our, Hs 7. 
e r naked 00 
in a calx without any ſeed veſſel. 
GIYNZACPVUM CLYj¾io v, Gr.] the wo- 
mens appartment, or a ſeparate place 
' where the women kept themſelves reti- 
red and out of the ſight of men. 
GINA COCRATUMENIANS [of 
and pft overcome) an anci- 
4 Ie boople of {ranch omar ſaid to 
©. beſo called, becauſe after they had been 
© oyercome- by the Amazons, they were 
' obligedtohave venereal commerce with 


them. 2 
GYNZECOMAS'TON! [| yuramoungty, 


Grid a tumour or ſwelling in the fleſh 
or Laſs of women, 118 
INA COMIT S/T AX (of 3% a wo- 


man, and pd>at, Gr. a beard} the hair 
growing onthe upper part of a woman's 
privities. „ 
GTP SUM Parger, white lime, plaiſter; 
alſo a ſort of plaiſter-ſtene, white and 
ſoft like alabaſter, which being lightly 


plaiſter of Paris. . N 
'GYP'SY (g. gyptii, L. te ae 
ſtrolling beggars, who pretend to tell 
fortunes. F | 
GY'ROMANCY {of gyrare, L. and gts. 
ela; Gr. divination] a kind of divination 
by walking round in a circle. 


4 
"1 h, Roman; E h, Iralick; W h. Eng: 


by (').a note of aſpiration in Greek, 
H, is not accounted properly a letter, 
but a note of aſpiration before a vowel; 
and among the poets it ſometimes ob- 
tains à power ofa conſonant. In Latin 
it never comes before a conſonant; 
but always before one of the five yowels 
and y; as habeo, hebes, hiatus, hamo, bu- 
mus, hydra, Sc. but in Engliſh it does, 
as bought taught, &c. Criticks have 
contended whether h be a letter or not 
ſaying itis no more than a mere aſpira- 
tion or breathing; but in Exliſh it is as 
much a letter as any other conſonant. 


followed by a vowel, and in the end it 
is often followed by a conſonant; when 
ther with it and ſounded like f. 4 
J with a daſn at the top [with the 


Ancients) ſignified 200000. 


— 


| evening. 


| brotherhood of St. Ca- 


burnt, ſerves to make the chalk called | 


liſh; N, Hebrew, is expreſſed only 


In the beginning of words it is always | 


ever it follows p it is pronounced toge- 
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i. e. he ſeparated} a ceremony practiſed 
by the Fewsr every ſabbath- n tho 
| It is thus; towards the cloſe 
of the ſabbath: when the ſtars begin to 
appear, each maſter of a family lights a 
torch or at leaſt a lamp with two wicks. 
A little box of - ſpices is prepared or a 
$2 of wine taken, then ſinging or re- 
hearſing a prayer, and bleſſing the wine 
and the ſpices, they all ſmell them, and 


moniss about the torch, or lamps, they 


the flame; every one taſtes, and thus 
they break up, wiſhing one another a 


| good week. 


HABERDASH'ERS, was 
were incorporated a Wa, 


t har ine thefr patroneſs 
Anno 1447, and were 
confirmed in the 17th 
of Henry the VII. Anno 
1591, and named Mer- 
chant  Haberdaſherr, + 
They are a mafter, 4 wardens, 90 on 
the court of aſſiſtants, 329 on the livery. 
The livery fine is 257, They bear for 
their arms barry nebule of 6 argent and 
azure on a bend zules, a lion paſſant guar- 
dant or, Creſt on a helmet and torſe 2 
arms ſupporting a laurel proper and iſ- 
ſuing out of a cloud argeut. Their ſup- 
8 2 Indian goats argent, attired and 
I or. Their motto, Serve and 
obey. D Ry 
They are the 8th of the 12 companies 
There have been 22 lord-mayors free 


of this company, Their hall is in Mai. 


den Lane. | 5 
HAB ITU DE Habitus, L. J an aptitude 


or diſpoſition either of mind or body, 


acquired by a frequent repetition of 
the ſame act. . = 

HAB'IT {in Metaphyſicks] is a quality 
that is ſuperadded to a natural power, 
that makes it very readily and eaſily. 
perform its operations. /- 

HABIT. {with Lozicians} one of the 
rr amen. 
ITbe HAB TIT ABLE, the earth. Milton. 

HAB IT ABLEN Ess, a being capable 
of being inhabited. vat 


ſed; alſo accuſtomed. | | 
HABIT'UAL: Grace {with Divine] 
is that which is conveyed to perſons by 
baptiſm, and afterwards augmented and 
improved by the euchariſt and other 
means. a | 


To HABIT'UATE {rhabiter, F. of 


| n L. ] to accuſtom to. 


\ 


after they have performed a few cere- 


caſt a little of the conſecrated wine into 


HAB'ITED [habits, F.;] attired, dreſ- 


Jag — 


n 


* 


. CE IR 


2 


HAMA TOM FHAL OCE LE (of 4h 


thoſe that are bitten by it, blood iſſues 
_ HAMORRHOTD 


piles, a diftemper proceeding from 


pPhets and the Hagrographa, which laſt 
contains the books of Palas, Proverbs, | 


: Philoſophers\'is 


+ 45-74 


"HACCASITY - {with  Chymifs) the 
ſame ſpecifiek eſſence or active princt- 
le by Wick a medicine operates. 


blood; ZuagznG-a navel; and π..]ÿ⁰ a tu 
mour, Gr. Ja ſwelling of the navel tur 
gid with blood. 255 25 | 

HEMOR'ROUS (a,,. Gr.] the 
hemorrhoid ſerpent; ſo called, becauſe | 


out of all the pan of their body. 

S [dixroppers Of apa 
and g, to flow, Gr.] ſwelling infſamma- 
tions in the fundament, the eme rods or 


abundance of melancholy blood, by 
which the veins of the fundament being 
ſtretched, often fend forth blood or 
matter, . ö 
HAEMOSTATICKS [of 4, % blood, 
and oxTWwic, Gr. cauſing to ſtop] medi- 
cines which ſtanch blood. 
HAGIO'GRAPHA [ay#pagz, Of 11G 
holy, and 5 , to write, Gr.] the 
canonical books of holy ſcripture. 
This name took its riſe from the cuſ 
tom of the ſynagogues, which made a 
three-fold diviſion of the books of the 
old teſtament, viz. the Law, the Pro- 


Job, Ezra, Chronicles, Solomon's Song, 
Ruth, Eccleſiaſtes and Efther ; to which 


the Fews add alſo Daniel and the La- 


mentattons, not reckoning them among 
the prophets. FC 

HAGIO'GRAPHER [aymypzp©>, Gr.] 
a writer of holy things. 9 
_ HA-HA {in Gardens] a ſmall canal 
of water. . 1 

HAIC'TITES {among the Mahome- 
tant] a ſet, who believe Feſus- Chriſt 
to have been eternal, to have aſſumed 
a real body of fleſh, and that he ſhall 
come to judge the world at the laſt day, 
and reign 40 years on earth with the 
lame body he had when hae ſuffered 
crucifixion ; and that he having de- 


firoy'd antichriſt the world ſhall} be 22. 


an end. 


formed of flodes of 


tion of the flocks, and 


Bacchus, - | 


3 


AlL [of hægele, Gar.] a meteor 


ow, which bein 
melted 


* 


2d by warm air, and afterwards - 
meating with cold air, is congealed and 


turns to hail; whoſe ſtones are of a2 


diflerent figure, 5 the folu- 
2 It rudely by 
rea ſon of their weit. 


HAIR. The Jer (it is ſaid) were 


forbid to cut their hair round, becauſe 
the Ammonites, Arab iant, Edomites and 


Moabites wore theirs ſo in ĩmitation of 
48 OR 346 2020 


The ancient Gault accounted it an 
honour to have long hair, and there 
fore when Julius Ceſar had conquered 
them, he obliged them to cut off their 
hair as a token of ſubmiſſion: And af- 
terwards thoſe who forſook the com- 
mon way of life, and berook themſelves 


to cloiſters, had their heads ſhaven as 


a ſign they had bid adieu to all worldly 


ornaments, and made a vow of perpe- 


tual obedience to their ſuperiors. * 


Long hair was alfo a particular mark 


and privilege" of the 8 5 and princes 


of the blood of the royal family of 


France, which they wore curled and ar- 
tiffeially dreſs'd; and if a ſon of France 
had his hair cut, it was a publick de- 
claration that he was excluded the 
te, RTF CY CE 7, 


But in proceſs of time this cuſtom 


changed into another 


and eve 


one was forbid wearing lo 


cation. &2. 1 2 
IR'INESS [heanicgnerTe, Fax.] 
being hairyß. F 
HAIRY: theanicx, Sas. having, or 


hair, under the penalty of excommuni- 


covered with hair. RE 


HALE fof heal, Sax.] healthful, Se 
Front HALF Files [with Military Men) 
the three foremoſt men of a battalion.” 
Rear HALF Files, the three hinder- 
moſt men of a battalion. * ang. 


HALF Mark, a noble, ſix ſhillings . 


and eight pence.” + 7 
HAL F. Pence, half pence and farthi 


| were firſt ordered to be made round by 


king Edward I. in the year 1280, for 
before that time, the penny had a dou- 
ble croſs, with a creaſe, ſo that it might 


be eaſily broken in the middle to make 
| half-pence, or into four quarters to 


make farthingss. 


Knights: of the HALF Moon or Crefe N 


cent, an order of knighthood, created 
by Rene, duke of Anjou, when he von- 
quered Sicily, with this motto, Lot, i. e. 

Aal. 10 CR APHER ſof Ae the ſea, 
and pug, to deſcribe, Gr.] a deſeribex 
of E Ba, an hydrographer. 
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HAI. (with Archi] a large room 
at che entrance of a fine houſe; Ge. ' To: krep the Horſe: upon the HAND 
o HALTER {of hwaltne; Sax. to = | 
Hut a rope, Sc. about the neck. 1 
coriation of the paſtern, cauſed by the 
Halter of an horſe 2 intangled about 
l non the horſe 


-- Jembly of citizens in their {publick hall, 
W termed in ſome places in Hereford- 


- dows among the flowers and green pa- 


| and die with the trees, over which they 
_ Suiſhed (according to Orpheus) into ſe- 


- govern. the ſpheres, and {theſe they 


— = — I 


Whic 
and how the nature of water contributes 8 

| Clapping of HANDS, is the general 
the nouriſhment of Ceres and Bacchus ; 


*"HANCES {in Arcbitecture] the ends 
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HALTER Caft (with Farriers] an ex- 
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Hor ſemanſtip] is to feel him in the 
upon the hand, and to be always pre- 


pointment from the 


To reſt well ap the HAND {with 


to rub neck with his hinder foot. 


s endeavouring Horſemen] is ſaid of a horſe that never 
refuſes, but always obeys and anſwers 


HAL TIMO TE (INS eee the effects of the hand, | 


the meeting of the tenants of one hal 
or manour; a court baron; alſo an aſ- 


ire; it may alſo ſignify an eccleſiaſti- 
cal or holy court. EP ogy 
HAM (ham, Sa.] either at the be- 


4A 


Serie or end of a name or place is 
derived from a honſe, farm or village. 

HAMADRT'ADES [{2nadpiadecof cue 
and vs, Gr. an oak} nymphs feigned 
to have inhabited the woods and mea- 


ſtuxes, and were thought to be born 


had the charge. 
They are repreſented as well ſhaped, 
beautiful and charming virgins, diſtin- 


veral ranks; ſome of which were ce- 
Teftial, which were thought by the an- 
cients. to be ſouls or intellects which 


called the Muſes, who diſperſed the in- 
Auences of ftars upon the earth: 
Some were terreſtrial, as the nurſes of 
Ceres and Bacchus; the Naiades delight- 
ing in waters; the Napææ in mea "ws | 
and. flowers, the Liminades in lakes, 
the Ephydriades in fountains, in which 
they uſed to hide themſelves. Theſe 
Nymphs denote: the power of moiſture 
diffuſes it (elf thro' every thing, 


to the procreation of all things, and to 


that is, of whatever conduces to the ne- 
1 ſupport or pleaſure of human 
8. 8 : ; Ir 3 

- HAMAXO'BIANS {of d ht a car, 
and Ci, Gr. life] a nation or people 
who lived wholly in chariots. | 
To HAMMER {of hame n, Sax.] to 
knock with a hammer. Fs 


of elliptical” arches, which are areas of | 
a ſmaller circle than the ſcheme.  : 
HAND ſin Falconry] is uſed for the 
foot of an hawk. 5 90 
HAND {in the Manage] is uſed in di- 
viſion of the horſe into parts, in reſ- 
pet to the rider's hand, as | 


of the fiſt clinch'd, f. e. 


yield the HAND (with Horſemes 
ſignifies to ſlacken the bridle. ere 
 HAND-{with/ wenn eie wee ee re 
| 2 ur inches; 
I ſuſtain. the HAND | with Horſemen] 
Is to pull a bridle" in. 8 
Io force tbe HAND (with Horſemen] 
2 _ — when he does not 
r the bridle, but runs away in ſpi 
of the horſeman. 5 
Lo make a horſe part from the 2 HAND 
To ſuffer a 22 flip fromthe 5 is to 
put on at full 8 5 ö 
Fore- HAND lof a Horſe} is the fore- 
parts of him, as head, neck, and fore- 
quarters. e We £75 
Hind-HAND [of a Horſe } all the 


Parts except thoſe before: mentioned. 


A HAND | Hiereglyphically } denotes 


power, equity, fidelity, juſtice. 


 HAND'ED-Root [with Botaniſis] is a 
kind of tuberous root, divided as it 
were into ſeveral fingers, às in ſome 
ſpecies of Orchis. . 

HAND {in Painting, &c.] the manner 


or ftyle of this or that maſter, - 


HAND of Fu/tice, a ſcepter or battoon 


about a cubit long, having an ivory 


hand at the extremity of it, uſed as an 


attribute of kings, with which they are 


painted in their royal robes, or on their 
coronation-da 


friendihip and union. 


token of applauſ. 4 | 
HAND'/ICRAFT: [of handichæpr, 

Sax. ] a working trade. . 
HANDLING (with Coc k-Fighters] is 

the meaſuring the girth of a fighting 

cock's body, by the graſp of the hand 

and fingers. 8 

; HANDSOMNESS, comelineſs, beauty. 
HAND'/INESS, readineſs or aptneſs 


for- buſineſs. 


HANGER {of-hangan, Sax. to hang] 

a broad, crooked, ſhart ſword. 
HANG-Man [of hangan and Man, 

Sax. hanger, Dan.] an executioner. 


_ HANG 'InG, er and Quartering, 


is not found in hiſtory till the 26th year 


Spear HAND, the right hand. | | 


of the reign of king, Henry III. when 
one William Mariſe, fon.of an .f vo- 
e 8 bleman, 


i 


pared to avoid any ſurprize or diſap- 
horſe N abt 


Joining of HANDS, is a ſymbol of 


/ 


till the time of king Richard II. When 


we 


Venta | "Was Hang'd; - beheatieti and 
quirtered for High-rroaſon,” | 
Anciently the bodies of felons, who 


were executed; were not allowed to be 


. 


HA 


Brit.] felicity, bleſſedneſs..* 1 (1 1 
| HARANOG'UE | harangue, F. derived, 
as ſome think, of ara, L. an altar] be- 


cauſe harangues were made before al- 


buried; but Hung on the gallows, till the | tars. 


arliament in the time of king Edward 


11, ordered that they ſhould be buried. 


As to hanging in chains, this practice 
doth not ſeem to be uſed in England, 


ſome of the rebels, in Wat Tyler's riot, 


bailiffs to cnuſe chains to be made, and 
hang the bodies in them ba the ſame 
gallows, there to remain as long as one 
piece would ſtick by another. 

HANK, a tie, obligation, &c. 


HANSE Tout, certain free towns of | 


G:tmany and the north, bordering on 
the ſea, being anciently” infeſted 'with 
Barbarians, for their'better defence en- 


tered into à mutual league, and gave 


themſelves that name, either from * 
ſea on which they bordered, or froin 
their faith, which to one another they 
had plighted (with their hand hanſa) 
or from the ſame word, which in their 
old language fignified a league, ſociety 
Ill.. ot” | 

This famous aſſociation is ſuppoſed 
to have begun at Bremen on the Weſer 


in the year 1164, or as others ſay in 


1260, immediately after the 'incurfions 
and piracies of the Danes, Normans, 
GC. at the firſt it conſiſted only of towns 
on the Baltick ſea; but its ſtrength and 
reputation increaſing there was fearce 
any trading city in Proc, but deſir'd 
to be admitted into ir, fo that in proceſs 
of time it conſiſted of 66 cities; and at 
length they grew ſo formidable as to 
proclaim war againft Waldemar king of | 
Denmark about the year 1349; and} 
againſt Erick in 1428 with 40 ſhips and 
12000 regular troops, befides feamen ; 
this gave umbrage to ſeveral princes, 
who gave orders to ſeveral merchanrs | 
of their reſpective kingdoms to with- | 
draw their effects, and by that means 
broke up the ' greateſt part of the 
ſtrength of the aſſociation. 
A great many towns in Germany ſtill 
retain the name {of Hanſt towns, tho 
19 are no longer governed by thoſe 
aws. n 
HANS in Kelder [i. e. Jack in the cel- 
> Du. ] a child in tlie belly of the mo- 
J 9b BAA3 HIaIHE 
HAP, fortune, chance. * 


ö 


. 


A. HARANGUE, a publick oration 


1 


or ſpeech, a tedious or troubleſome dif 


La ſonable diſcourſe or declamation 
HAR'BOURLESS${ of henebengaend 


HARD'ISH {of heapoicy;Sax-Jſome- 
thing hard. 2 5 5 


hard caſe, circumſtances and ſufferings: 
HARD Horſe, is one that is inſenũble 
of whip or ſpur. 224 42851 
HARD NES { hean dnerye, Sax. ] 
hard quality; that quality whereby the 
parts cohere firmly together, ſo as to 
reſiſt the touch. eie 
HARD INESS {of bardieſſe, F.] bold- 
neſs, ſtoutneſs. 0 0 
' A HARE { Emblematically} denotes vi- 
gilancy, quick hearing, wantonnels, 
tear, fruitfulneſs and folitude; . . 
_ HARIOT ABLE {of hanegat, 8ax.} 
liable to pay hariots., 
 +HAR/TOTF-F&ervice  [Law' term} is 
when a man holds land by paying ha- 
riots at the time of his dea. 
HARLEOUIN {of Harlequins, a nick - 
name given to à famous Italian come - 


houſe of one Monſ. Harlay in Paris} #4 
Yuffoon, a merry-andrew, a jack-pud- 


HiIKg. £11455 | ts 
Hax LOTRY {either of Arlotta, con- 


conqueror; or Arlotta, Ital. a proud 
whore, g. d- 2whoreletry; or little whore=— 
dom} the practice of whores or harlots. 
HARMFUL (heanmput; Saæ. J hurts 
fal, miſchievous. | 


| HARMLESS { heanmley e, Sax. ] 


innocent. not apt to do harm. | 

HARMLESNESS, harmleſs diſpoſition 
or quality. * W 
. HARMONICA {in Muſick j à term 
given by the ancients to that part which 
conſiders the difference and proportion 


rave. 2 a £44 va 4 

. HARMONI CAL Arithmetick, is ſo 
much of the theory and doctrine of num: 
bers, as relates to the making the com- 
pariſons, reductions, Sc. of muſical in- 


| tervals, which are expreſs'd by nurabers, 
fin order to the finding out the mutual 


HA LESS {of happy and leſs, neg. relations, compoſitions and refolations, 
unhappy, unfortunate | 


HARMONICAL Proportion in Mz. 


; 


HAPPINESS [probably of bappus, 


courſe; a roo. pompous, prolix or un 


| leaf, Sax. ] without, or having no har 
haying been taken down from the gal- bout. | 
lows ar” St. Albani, he commanded the'| 


HARD'SH!P {of heand, Sax: and ſhip]. 


 dian, on account of his frequentiag the. 


cubine of Robert, fathet to William the 


of ſounds, with reſpect to acute and 


/ick} three or four quantities axe faid- 


OT. 
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in the former caſe, the diſſerence of 


 harmonical Proportion, the difference be- 
tween the ſecond and twice the firſt, is 
to the firſt as the ſecond is tothe third; 
not the original of the Hue and Cry after 
- | offenders. The reaſon. of the name and 
practice is ſaid to be this: There was 
 monical Proportion, the difference be- 


always make a certain determinate num - 


1 
bf: 


Þþute this harmony to the various and 


_ ing with. great rapidity, ſhould be Glenr, 


BY. 


to be in an harmonical Proportion; when 


the firſt and ſecond ſhall be to the diffe- 
rence of the ſecond and third, as the 
firſt is to the third; and the latter, the 
difference of the firſt and ſecond to the 
difference of the third and fourth, as 
the firſt is to the fourth. 8 

If there are three quantities in an 


alſo the firſt and laſt is to twice the 
firſt, as the laſt is to the middle one. 
If there are four quantities in an Har- 


tween the ſecond and twice the firſt, is 
to the firſt as the third to the fourth. 
HARMONICAL Serzexs, is a ſeries of 
many numbers in continued harmoni- 
cal proportion. a | 
HARMONICAL Compoſition, in a ge- 
neral ſenſe, includes the compoſition 
both of harmony and melody. | 


HARMONICAL Interval, is an inter- 


val or difference of two ſounds, which 

are agreeable to the ear, whether in 

conſonance or ſucceſſion. N 
HARMONICAL Sounds, ſuch ſounds as 


bet of vibrations in the time that ſome 
other fundamental ſound, to which they 
are referred, make one vibration. 

HARMO'NIOUSNESS {of & ,,, Gr. 
Harmonia, L.] agreeableneſs in ſound, or 
muſical proportion. 

HAR'MONY in Architect. ] an agree- 
able relation between the parts of a 
building. : "TREES 

HARMONY {in Paznizng} is a term 
uſed both inthe ordonnance and compo- 
ſition, and in the colours of a picture: 
In the ordonnance it ſignifies the union or 
connection between the figures, with 
reſpect to the ſubject of the piece. 
Simple HARMONY [ in Muſick} is 
that, where there is no concord to the 
fundamental, above an oftave. , 

Compound HARMONY, is that, where 
to the ſimple harmony of one octa ve, 
that of another octave is added. / 
' HARMONY of the Spheres { with 
HARMONY Celefizal 5 Philoſo- 
phers} a kind of muſick, ſuppoſed to be 
produced by the ſweetly tuned motions 
of the ſtars and planets. They attri- 


proportionate impreſſions of the hca- 
venly globes upon one another, which, 
by acting under proper intervals, form 
a harmony. For, as they thought it 


not poſſible that ſuch large bodies, moy- | 


2 mY | * 
v0 2 
of * & . © 7 
a - * ! 
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and that the atmoſphere continually 
impelled by them muſt yield a ſet of 
ſounds proportionate: to the impulſions 
it receives, and they not running all in 
the ſame circuit, nor with the ſame ve- 
tocity, different tones muſt . ariſe from 
this diverſity of motions; which being 
all directed by the hand of the Almigh- 


ty, do form an admirable ſymphony or 


concert. e ; 
HA RO ꝛ a cuſtom among the Nor. 
HA'ROL 8 mant, much the ſame, if 


once a duke of Normandy, call'd Rollo, 
a man of great juſtice and ſeverity a- 

ainſt offenders; and thereupon, when 
they follow'd any one upon the purſuit, 
they cry'd Ha Roll, g. d. Ah-Rollo, where 
art thou that are wont to redreſs theſe 

rievances. Upon this otcaſion, thoſe 
that were within hearing, were cither 


to make a 2 or pay a fine. 


HAR'PYES [ Asrdia of d,, Gr. to 
ſeize: violently] three fabulous mon- 
ſters, eall'd Hello, Qcypere and Celæuo, 
who, according to the fictions of the 
poets, have the faces of virgins, the 


ears ot bears, the bodies of vultures, 


crooked hands and feet, with ſharp ta- 
lons. They are put hie roglyphically, 
to ſignify extortioners, griping uſurers, 
and coverous miſers. 

They tell us, that the Harpyes were 
wont to ſpoil Phineus's victuals. And 
ſome have the notion that they were 


certain wild monſtrous fowls, which 


were wont to carry away Phinens's din- 
ner off from the table. But the matter 
was thus, Phineus was a king of Paonia, 
who grew blind in his old age; and 
after the death of all his ſons, his daugh- 
ters Pyria and Eraſia, waſted and made 


away with all their father's ſubſtance; | 


and hence the poets tell us, that Phineus 
was miſerable, who was hu perpler'” 
by Harpyes; but Tethus and Calars two 
famous men, and ſons of Bercas his 
neighbours were helpful to him, drove 
his daughters away, gathered his ſub- 
ſtance together again, and appointed 2 
certain Thracian to be his ſteward. 
HARPO'CRATES {among the Ezy/- 


titans] was efteemed the god of ſilence 


and the ſon of I/it; and his ſtatue ſtood 
near the image of Serapir, with a fin- 
ger on his lips, and a wolf's ſkin full of 
eyes about his ſhoulders. 
HARSH'NESS, ſharpneſs in taſte; ſe- 
verity. 8 


ES 


HART [heont, Sax} à flag in the 
an ee, oli nt et by 1 
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Ene 


1 n ow 5 


exclude their young. 
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HART Boil [with Ferris the Hag. 
| reliſhes. 


evil, a rheum or defluxion; that falls 
upon the jaws-and other parts of the 
fore-head of a horſe, which hinders 
him/from eardng- 7 oe} 45 57%; 
-HART+-Wort, Hart's -Fodder, Hart u 
Tonexe, ſeveral herbs. 1 7 
AR'VEST-Work e e 
Sax. ] the gathering in the fruits of Har- 
veſt. phe: | | 
To HAS Thæypian, Sax.] to faſten 
with a haſp. p 5 
Jo make HASTE {haeſten, Du. b4ter, 
F.] to be expeditious ; to quicken, preſs 
or urge n e: 
' HAST'INESS (of haſte, Du. hats, F.] 
quickneſs, urgency. 
HATCH, a veſſel or 8 to lay grain 
in; alſo à trap to catch weeſels, 
HATCHING, the act whereby fecun- 
dated eggs, after ſeaſonable incubation, 


HA'TRED {of hat1:an, Sax. to hate, 
and ned, connſel, Sc.] ill-will. _ 

HATE'FUL Thaxepul, Sax.] deſerv- 
ing hate, odious. 1 ook 
 HATE'FULNESS, odious quality. 

| — HAT MAK ERS 
company an ancient 
company, area maſter 
and 4 wardens, 21 aſſi- 
ftants; but no livery: 
Their armorial en- 
ſigns are a dexter 
hand, and hat. They 

have no hall ſince the 


6—— 


fire; but now meet at Pewterers hall. 


 HAT'TOCK, a ſhock of corn contain- 
ing 12 ſheafs, or, as others ſay, 3 ſheafs 
laid together; 

HAUGH' TY [hautain, F.] proud, lof- 
ty, elate. ; 82 

HAUNCH {of a Horſe, &c.] is the hip, 
or that part of the hind-quarter, that 
extends from the reins or back,to the 
hough or ham. ENT: a. 

To draw the HAUNCHES {with Rorſe- 
men] is to change the leading- foot in 
galloping, 8 1 


A HAUNT'ER rof hanteur, F. one 


85 goes often to, or frequents a plase, 


To make HAV OCK [of hapoc, Sax. 
an hawk, being a bird of prey] to make 
waſte, deſtroy, Cc. EN + 
HAU'RIANTD ({haurtens, L.] drawing 


in. ö 

HAURIANT {in Feral 
{| dry] is a term peculiarly 
applied to fiſhes; and de 
notes thæir being. rais d di- 
rectly upright, as in the fi- 


4 


N 


| 


| the 


| Creator. 


a hawk, 


HA 


6 


' -HAUT'GOUTS {haut gout, F.] high 


| 4-HAWK {Hieroghphically) was by 


the ancients put to ſignify the ſun, being 


an.emblem of its powerful influences 
in the world. Some have obſerved of 


| this bird, that it can ſtedfaſtly behold 


the ſug, and its bones will attract gold 


(the metal of the ſun) as the loadſtone 
ao They alſo repreſented Al- 
mighty God by the body of a man co 
4 vered with a long 8 bearing 


does iron. 


on the top of the head a Hawk; becauſe 
the excellence, courage, nimbleneſsand 
good qualities of this bird, did ſhadow. 
out the incomparable perfections of its 


An 


becauſe the Hawk is 4 
bird of a long life, it was an emblem of 


natural life; it was alſo put to ſignify a 


ancient times is ſaid to have brought a 


| book to the prieſts of Thebes, tied round 
with a | ſcarlet thread; containing the 
rites and ceremonies which were to be 


obſerv'd in the worſhip of their gods ; 


ther on their head. 


HA'WKERS, were anciently fraudu-- 
lent perſens, who went about from 


place to place, buying braſs, pewter, 


the rown or country ſelling wares. 


juſt before the hawſe of another ſhip. 

. Fo dance the HAY, to dance in a ring. 

HAYS jiwith Afro/ogers} a certain 
dignity or ftrengthening of a planer, by 
being in a ſign of its own ſex; and a 
part of the world agreeahle to its own. 
nature; as when a maſculine and diur- 
nal planet is in the maſculine ſign in the 
day time, and above the earth; or a fe- 
minine, nocturnal planet in the night 
hes opts feminine ſign, and under the 
earth. 


HAZ ARD, alſo a term uf=dat Tennis, 


when a ball does nor rebound as uſwal, 
ſo that no judgment can be made of it. 
HAZ ARDOUSNESS 


1 rouſneſs. | | 
EAD of a Man \ Hierag lyphically] fige 


nified ſound judgment and wiſdom; ha- 
ving the hair cut off, violent grief or 


bondage; if growing, liberty. 


The HEAD of an infant, an old man, 
a fiſh and a river-horſe, all to 


{ 


a à 2 


prudent, valorous, juſt and brave man. 
HAVE, the hawk was deified by the 
Egyptian, becauſe one of theſe birds in 


Sc. which ought to bè uttered in open 
market; now pedlars, who go about 


Thw:rts the HAWSE Sea Term the 


ſame as rides upon the hawſe, 1. e. 
when a ſhip lies athwart with her ſtern 


Lof hazardeux, 


gether - (Hrerog/yphically) intimated the 
A f condi. N 


* 


for which reaſon the ſacred ſcribes 
wore a ſcarlet fillet, with a hawks fra 
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eondition of man in this world. The 
Infant ſignifies his birth; that with 

rey Hairs, his death; that of a Nawk, 
God's love to man the Fiſh, death and 
burial; and the River -horſe, the irre- 
ſiſtible power of death, that ſpares no 


body. 

HEAD (With Anat.] the extremity of 
a bone; alſo the extreme of à muſcle, 
thar is inſerted: into the ſtaple bone; 
alſo the head of a muſcle which is a 

* : * +} 2 2 ; 5 


"tendon. by 2 ens” 
HEAD {in Meebanick Arts) the upper | 


rt of inanimate and artificial bodies, 
as the head of a nail, Se. 
HEAD [in Painting, Carving, Sc.] 


1 


the picturs or repreſentation of that 

I ſoul perceives ſounds and judges of 
- HEAD | with Architects] an ornament” Sr ly uo oy 3:7 | 
pf ſculpture or carved work, often ſer · 


part of a human body. 


ving as the key of an arch, platband, 


HEADS [with Bricklayers) a term by 
which they mean half in length, but to 


the full breadth of a tile. Theſe they l 
terminate, and from which all the ar- 


uſe to lay at the eves of a houſe. - 
HEAD of a work (in Fortiſicat ion] the 


front of it neareft to the enemy, and] 
| | inſtrument of the circhlation of the 
Moors HEAD [ſpoken of a Horſe] | 


fartheft from the of the place. 
who has a black head and feet, and his 
body of a roan colour. 61) 306; 
Moor's HEAD [in Engineery\ a kind 
pf bomb or grenado ſhot out of a can- 


. HEAD {with Chymiſtt] a cover 
or cap of an alembick, having a long 
neck for the conveyance of the vapours 
zaro a veſſel that ſerves as a refrigera- 


tory. | If 

A HEAD of earth was made at Qz- 
Ford, A. D. 1387, in the reign of king 
Richard II. which at a time appointed 
ipoke theſe words, Caput deſecetur, the 
Head ſhall be cut off. Caput elevabitur, 
the head ſhall be lifted up. Pedes cle- 
wabuniur fuper Cuput, the feet ſhall be 
lifted up above the head. 


 - HEADINESS { of heapdig. Sax. 


firong quality in liquors ; alſo obſtinacy, 
ſtubbornneſs, raſhneſs. 


HEAD-STRONGNESS , obſtinacy, 
| | Courage.” repreſent 'confederacy and 


fubbornneſs. 

HEATING [with 53:zcklayers ] the 
covering of the roof of any building, 
either Legd, Slate, Tiles, Sc. | 
- HEALING [ef hælan, Sax. ] ſanative, 
making ſound. 

HEALTH {of hwyl. Brit. hal, Sax.} 
ſoundneſs in body, a due temperament 
Gr couſtitution of the ſeveral parts, 
whereof an animal body is compoſed, 


OG |  HEART- 


pr mind. 


1 
 HBALTHFULNESS f heaipulner- 
pe, Sax.) ſoundneſs of eonſtitution, 
HEAL THWINESS [of bm 
Bix, Sax.) healthfulneſs, 


fate of the body whereby it is fitted to 


| diſcharge the natural functions eaſily, 


perfectly, and durably. _ 
HEALTH LESS I hæl-lear, Sax. ] 
wanting healtn. | $2 
4 1 HY hel dig, Sar.) hawng 
8 | | 


ſenſation whereby from a due motion 


of the ſmall fibres of the auditory nerves. 


impreſs d upon the ears, and convey'd 
to the brain or common ſenſory, the 
them. 55 FTA 3 ; - 
-HEARE'ENER :.fof ! — Sax. 
to hea ken] a hearer or liſtener. 
HEART ſheont, Sax.) the ſeat of 
life in an animal body, 0. A muſcu- 


in the Thorax ;' wherein the veins all 


teries arife ; and which by its alternate 
contraction and dilatation is the chief 


blood, and the principle of vital action, 
HEARTS in Coat armaur] did anci- 


| ently denote the valour or lincerity o 


the bearer, when arms were the re- 
ward of virtue; but fince they are be- 
come common to all pe that have 
wealth inſtead of worth. 

A HEART placed on a chafing- diſſ 
of burning coals, there remaining with: 
out receiving any prejndice.;z was by the 


1 Egyptians put hieroglyphically to repre: 


ſent the perpetuity and duration of the 
heavens, thereby intimating, how the 


withſtanding that thoſe powerful ele- 
ments and beings. do ſtruggle together, 
and diſpute the place one with another. 
HEART of the Sun [with 4ftrol.] the 
A HEART upon the lips of a man 
_ (Bieroglyphically} was by the ancients 
put to repreſent the wes i a 


Three HEART S concentred Hiero- 


courage. a | | 

H ARTANEsS, healthfulneſs, ſound: 
446 of conſtitution, ſincerity, cordial- 
neſs. 
Two HEARTS [with Horſemen) 2 
horſe is ſaid to have two hearts that 
works in the manage with conſtraint, 
and irrefolution, and can't be brought 
to conſent o it.. 
RW 2 


AN — ; 
the ſame ay 
Health ; or it may be defined to be that 


HEARING: (hy pung, Sax. ] is that 


lous part in the animal body, ſituated 


world and heavens ſubſiſt intire, not- 
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MRA RTLESS Thea m re, Sax.] 
wanting courage or = , deſpairing, 
HEAT Lia a Hot Body) hag been com- 
monly conſdered as àn Inherent qua- 
lity in bodies, and thence call'd one of 
the primary ones and the oppoſite to 
cold; but the experience of modern 
philoſophers, hath determined that it is 
only the agitation of the parts of that 
body, and the fire contained in it; by 
which agitation a motion is produced 
in our bodies, exciting the idea of heat 
in our minds; and heat in reſpect of us 
is only that idea or ſenſation in our 
mind; and in the hot body is nothing 
but motion that occaſions it: And Heat 
(ſay our philoſophers) is no more in 
the fire that burns our finger, than 
pain in the needle that pricks it. No 
heat is ſenſible to us, unleſs the body, 
that acts upon our organs of ſenſe, has 
a greater. degree of heat than that of 
our organs; for if it be faint and weak, 
it is ſaid to be cold. 


That heat is the reſult of mot ion ap 
pears plain from the following experi-. 
ment. Let a grind-ſtone be turned 
ſwiftly about by the handle, without any 
water in the trough, and apply to it a 
piece of iron of a moderate thickneſs 
according to the diameter of the ſtone, 
and, in à very few turns of the ſtone, 
the iron, ſo far of it as touched the ſtone 
will be red hot, as if it had been heated 
in a.Smith's forge. TY 

Actual HEAT [ in Phyſick} is that 
which is an effect of real elementary 


fire, | „ hw os 
Poᷣyotßtent ial HEAT is that which is found 
in wine, pepper, and feveral chymical 
preparations ; as brandy, oil of turpen- 
tine, Sc. g . : 
HEAT [in Geography] is diverſified 
according to the different climes, ſeaſons 
Sc. and ariſes from the different angles 
under. which the ſame rays ſtrike upon 
the ſurface of the earth: For it is ſhewn 
by Mecchanicks, that a moving body 
ſtriking perpendicular upon another, 
acts with its whole force; and that a 
body that ſtrikes directly, by how much 
more it deviates from the perpendicular 
acts with the leſs force. | 
HEATS (of Horſe-Races] the exerci- 
ſes that are given them by way of pre- 
paration, 1 
HEATH'T fof hæ Bicg, Sar. ] being 
full of the ſhrub called heath. 
HEA THENISH, after the manner of 
heathens. 3 
HEAT KENISHNESS, heatheniſt man- 
2r, nature or diſpoſition. 


* N 


principles or practi ces of heathense 
HEAVEN 172 Aſtron. called alſo the 
ethereal or ftarry Heaven} is that im- 
menſe region wherein the flars, planets 
and comets are diſpoſed. | ___— 
HEAVEN eres been! was paint- 
ed as a beautiful young man with 2 
ſceptre in his right hand, the ſun and 
moon on his breaſt, a crown upon his 
head, in a garment adorned with innu- 
merable ſtars, trailing on the 
and an urn full of fire in his le 
ſending up a great flame with a burning 
heartin the middle. _ 5 
The youthful face of the heavens in- 
timates their immutability, conftancy, 
and incorrugpgibility, that never falls to 
decay. The ſcepter and crown imply 
the dominien and power, that theceleſ. 
tial globes exerciſe upon the inferior 
beings. The ſun and moon in the breaft 
pointat the two beautiful luminaries 
that ſhine in the firmament, and are the 
immediate cauſes under God of life and 
motion, and the means by which he pro- 
duces ſo many wonders in the world, 
The pot full of flames with a burning 
heart that never. conſames, intimates 
that the almighty power of God reftrains 
the enmity and ſeeming diſcord of the 
2 0 Me from producing a confu ſion, 
g nen 


The relation between heaven an 
earth ¶Hieraglyphically] was expreſſed by 
a man with his hands tied with a chain 
that was let down from the clouds, be- 
cauſe there is nothing here below, tho 
never ſo greatand powerful, but is held 
by a ſecret chain, by which the divine 
3 can turn and windit at plea- 
ure. 
HEAV'INESS [heapixnerre, Sax. 
weightineſs, Gangs ind. 1 M 
HEBDO'MADARY 2 {of "ECrency 
HEBDOMADEER F Gr. a week] the 
hebdomary or week's-man, a canon or 
prebendary in a cathedral church, who 
took care of the choir offices of it for 
his week. LL Ng 
HE'BE P Hen, Gr.] the goddeſs of 
youth (according to the poets) was the 
daughter of Jura, without a father, for 
Juno being invited to a banquet by Ap- 
pollo, eat lettices, and ſo conceived and 
bare Hebe, who being beautiful, Jupiter 
made her his cup-bearer; but in wait- 
ing on him at a banquet, Hebe happen 
ed to fall down, and her garments fal- 
ling abroad, ſhe was ſeen uncovered, 
for which ſhe was put out of her office, 
and Ganymedes was put in her room. 
| This allegory is thus expounded: When 


 HEATHENISM \of h Fen, Sax] the 


| Funo (i. e. the Air) is warmed with — 


| hot rays rf polio (i. e. the fun) he that 


d Te was batren, begins to conceiv 
R and bring forth Hebe (2. e. the Jpring)an 
' Herbs and men: ſhe miniſters duly to 
- Jupiter, till at the end of ſummer Jupi- 
Ter caſts her out and takes in Canymedes 
or the winter and watry fign Aquarius. 
*  HEBETA'TION, a making dull or 


1 | 
| "HE BREW (Na, Heb.) of or per- 
1 exining to the Hebrew language. 

—HE'CATE [ſuppoſed to be fo called of 
EY Aan, Gr. an hundred] either becauſe 
| an hundred victims at a time uſed to 
be offered to her; or elſe becauſe by her 
edicts, they chat die and are not buried 
wander 100 years upon the banks © 
the river Styx] a goddeſs of the heathns, 
to whom the poets give three names 
as Luna in heaven, Piana on earth, and 
| of W 
HFCATOMB [of Ex fx; 7. e. an 
Hundred oxen ; or as others, of Eav 
dert, i. e. mode, i. e. an hundred feet] 
Eunftathius ſays, an hecatomb ſignifies a 
Aacrifice of an hundred oxen ; but it is 
generally taken for an hundred animals 
of any ſort. Thoſe that derive it from , 
Exctrev Pagurs make it conſiſt of 25 ani- 
mals. Others are of opinion, that he- 


an indefinite, and fo ſignifies no more 


thana great many. 
| HECA TOMBAYON | LEA A SHjð of 
| *ExaTzy, an hundred, and Bec Gr. an ox, 
pecauſe an hundred oxen were then of 
fered in facrifice to Jupiter] the month 


of 19770 85 
"HECATOMPHONIA [of *Exarly, an 
hundred, and gre, Gr. to lay] a ſacri 
' fice offered by the Meſſenians, by ſuch as 
Had ſlain an hundred enemies in battle. 
HECTICA FEBRIS, [of s, Gr. ha- 
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zi veted in the conſtitution. _ 
| HEDERA'CEOUS {hederaceus, L.] of 
or belonging roivy. x 
"HE'DERAL Crown [among the Ro- 
mau] a crown of ivy, Worn in publick 
' feaftings and rejoycingss. 
 HEDGE-HOG-rrefozt, an herb. 
HEDGE-HOG { Hreroglyphically] was 
' pictured to repreſent a cunning time- 
fer ver, becauſè this creature has always 
1 o or three holes, whether it retreats; 
and when the wind is cold and boiſt- 
erous at one hole, it creeps to the other. 
HEDGE-HOG {hexzxe hog, Sax. ] a 
quadrupede all over defended with ſharp 
thorns. | | 
To HEED {ſhevan, Sax.) to beware. 
to mind, to obſerve. Hoke | 
HEED'FUL [hevpul, Sax. ] careful, 


: Wary, Sc. 


catomb is only a finite number put for 


bir] a continual low fever, as tho is was | 


4 5 
5 
8 2 
3 kx * 
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 HEED'FULNESS, 

esl Ess (of heavlear', de 

* LESS [of hea dlea r, Sax.) care. 

toſs; (Ge. [ AT San.] care 

HEEDLESNESS, want of heed. 
HE GIRA lamong the Mabolnctanr] 

ſignifies perſecution for the ſake of reli- 


inning of their preſent computation 
of time, which takes its date from the 
flight of Mahomer from the city of Mec- 
cha, which according to us begins in the 
622 year of Chriſt, when Mahomer after 
he had ' conquered all Medina, fo 
rouzed the principal men of ' Mecca, 
that they raiſed a conſiderable army and 
oppoſed him, and forced him to flee, 
which was on friday the 13 of Fuly, 
Anno Chrifti 622. . 
 HEICE'TES 3 a ſect of Feretick, in 
_ EICE'TES I the VIlth century, who 
made a profeſſion of a — life; 


phets Miriam and the Iſraelitet, who 
praiſed God with ſinging and inſtrurnents 
of muſick, after their deliverance at the 
Red-Sea ; they practiſed the like, and 
endeavoured to draw women to them 
to make a profeſſion of a monaſtick life, 
and aſſiſt in their mirth. 
— HEIGHT Cof ant, F. or heah, Sax, 
high} talneſs. The height of a well 
proportioned man, is equal to the diſ- 
tance from one end of the finger of one 
hand to the other, when his arms are 
extended as wide as may be. 
HEIGHTS in the M#tary Art] the emi- 


the beſiegers uſually poſt theinſelves. 
HElR Arp rent, is he on whom the 
ſucceſſion is fo ſettled that it cannot be 
ſet alide, without altering the laws of 
ſucceſſion. e TOS OY 

HEIR Preſumptive, the next relation 
or heir at law to a perſon; whois toin- 
herit from him ab inteſtato, and who tis 
preſumed will be heir, nothing but a 
contrary diſpoſition in the teſtator being 
able to prevent him. | 

HEIR tin Com. Law] one who ſucceeds 
by right of blood to any man's lands or 
renements in fee. | 

HEIR DOM, heirſhip, or the right and 
title of an heir or heireſs. | 


crifices and other ſolemnities performed 
in honour of the ſun. | 
HELICOI D Paradola [with Mathem- 
aticiantj is a parabolick ſpiral or a 
curve, that ariſes from the ſuppoſition 
of the axis of the common Apollonian 


parabola, being bent round into the 


periphery of acargle, and is a bis Wh 


8, warineſs, watchful. 


er and is with them the epocha or 


but in imitation of Moſer and the pro- 


nences round a fortified place, on which 


HELFCA {of 546+, Gr. the ſun] ſa- 


: "HELICO'SOPHY (of. hut the ſun, 


paſſing thro' the extremities of the ordi- 
nates, which do now converge towards 
the center of the ſaid circle. 

"BELICOME'TES [of He, ne ſan, 
and zwufrrne, Gr. a comet] a phenome- 
non 3 ſoen at the ſetting of the 


and c Gr. wiſdom) is the art of de. 
lienating all ſort of ſpiral lines in plano. 

HELIOCEN'TRICK Place 7, a Planet 
[in Mronomy] is that point of the eclip- 
tick, to which the planet, ſuppoſed to 
be ſeen from the ſun, is referred 
is the ſame as the longitude of tlie pla- 
net ſeen from the ſun, 


HELIOGRAPH'ICK {of h the ſun, 
and va xe, Gr. deſcriptive] longing 


to the deſcription of the ſun. 

HELIOG'RAPHY eee, Of 149- 
and ypzgw, Gr. to deſcribe | a deſcription 
of the ſun. * oy 
- HELIO'SCOPE L ον,u Of 3n@- 
the ſun, and gx«qy, Gr. to view] 154 
ſort of teleſcope, fitted ſo as to look on 
the body of the ſun without offending 
the eye, which is done by making the 
object and eye glaſſes of it, of either 
red or green glaſs.  _ 

HELIX {in Architecture] the Cauli- 
coles or little volutes under the capital 
of the Corinthian order. A kind of ivy 
whoſe ſtalk is twiſted like the vine. 

HELL [helle, Sax. KW, Heb.] is 
commonly underftood to be a place of 
eternal puniſhment for the wicked af- 
ter this life, and in this ſenſe is the di- 
rect oppoſite to Heaven; the ancients 
entertain'd different notions of this 
fate, and the heathen and poetical my 
thology have dreſs'd it up ſo ridiculouſ- 
ly as to render it rather contemptible 
than credible. | / | 

Hell is us'd in an allufive ſenſe; for 
no more than a ftate or condition of 
ſervitude, uneaſineſs or great fatigue, 
as it is ſaid England is a Paradiſe to wo- 
men, a Purgatory to men, but a Hell to 
horſes. | ; | | 

The grave is alſo call'd Hell, and fo 
is the hollow under a tailor's ſhop- 
board, alſo a coachman is call'd a hell- 
driver, a whore a hell-cat, Sc. 

HEL'LISH, of the nature of Hell, e- 
Sregiouſly wick ect. 

HELM of the State, the chief place of 
government in a nation, Gs. : 

HELM {with Chymiſts] the head of a 
fill or alembick, ſo call'd for its bear- 
ing ſome reſemblance to au helmet. 

To bring a thing over the HELM {with 
Chymiſti] is to force'it by fire up to the 


— 


* 


ed, and 


YG 
hes 


HE | 
down by the beak of the head into the 


receiver. £1.20 eee 
HELMET [with Heralds] is account- 
ed the nobleſt part of a ebat-armour, 
for which there were anciently sſta- 
bliſhed rules, but at preſent, many wear 
rather what they fancy than what they 
have a right to. 18 Ts 
The Helmet of a knight (ſay ſome) its 
to ſtand right forward, and the beaver 
a little pen 1 
The Helmets of eſquires and gentle- 
men, are to be in profile and eloſe. 
Noblemen, under the degree of 2 
duke, have their Helmet in profile, and 
open with bars. i 
Monarchs, princes and dukes, hays 
the, Helmet right forward, and open, 
with many bars. 5 - 
Helmets turned right forward, ara 
ſuppoſed to denote giving orders with 
abſolute authority. 
Helmets turned ſide- ways are ſuppo- 
ſed to intimate hearkening to the com- 
mands of ſuperiors. z 5 51 
HELMINTHAGO'GICK [of unde, 
a worm, and c,w,c of 410, Gr. to draw 
or lead poly expelling worms. p 
_ HELP'FUL (of helpful, $8ax.] affift< 
in | # 2 
hk HELPFU LNESS, aiding or aflifling 
quality. 247 
_HELP'LESS {of helpleay, Sar. ] de- 
ſtitute of help, „ 
HELPLESNEss, deftituteneſs of help. 
HELPS in the Manage} are ſeven, 
the Voice, Rod, Bit or Snaffle, the Calves 
of the Legt, the Stirrups, the Spur and 
Intel TICK f rtaini 5 g | 
E of or aining to 
the Helvetii, i. c. the e, or Swiſs 
Cantons. g 
HELVIDIANSſo called of Felvidius}]. 
their diftinguiſhing tenet was, that Ma-- 
ry the mother of Feſus was not, 2 vir- 
gin, but had other children by Toſeph. 
HEM, an oven in which LZapis Cala 
minaris is baked. © . 
HEMEROBL“OUsS [of % 2 day, and 
g. Gr. life} that lives but one day. 
HEMERODROC MI fof e 
of zuloea a day, and %, Gr. a 
courſe] centinels or guar 


in a cradle form, alſo arches and 


frames, or ſweeps of vaults conſiſting o 
Cris e 


top of the veſſel, ſo that it may difti] | 


- 


* 5 & 


af 


. heals 2 champion] becauſe it was his 
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_  fornething approaching the figure of an 
Der biirls'Ho: Ju ly fo. 5 
HEMLOCK [heamleac, Sax. ] a nar- 
-cotick plant uſed in phy c.. 
REMNMED ia {of hemmen, Teut.] 
incloſed, ſurrounded.» 
_ HE'MORRAOIDS | I a:wojportis, of 
Tina blood, and pi, Gr, to flow] a diſ- 
eaſe in the fundament, commonly called 
the piles. . r 
- HENCEFORTH (heononponT; Sax.] 
from this time. x 5 1 5 
4 HEN- HEART ED, timorous, cow 


HEN-PECE'ED, cowed, kept under 
a woman. . ee 
- -HEPAT'ICK Alves, the fineſt fort of 
aloes, ſo called of its being in colour 
ſomething like that of the liver. 
” HEPATOSCOPTA [of {+27©-, of the 
liver, and gxzoxiw, Gr. to view] a ſort 
of divination by inſpecting the entrails 
df beaſts, — 1 
_ HEPTACAP'SULAR [of z and 
capſula, L. 1 having ſeven fed veſſels. 
* HEP'TACHORD Perſes [of ins ſe- 
ven, and % Gr. firing] verſes ſung 
or play do ſeven chords, i. e. in ſeven 
different todes or notes, and probably 
on an inſtrument of ſeven ſtrings. ä 
HEPTAG'ONAL Numbers, a ſort of 
ygonal numbers, wherein the dif- 
rence of the terms of the correſpond- 
ing arithmetical progreſſion is five. 
; TAMERON {of 2 and i U, 
Gr. a day] 4 book or treatiſe of the 
tranſaftions of ſeven days. 
HEP TAT EUCH Ci xr of ins 
and 75x75, Gr. a work or book] a vo- 
lame conlifting of ſeven parts. 
HEPH'THEMPFMERIS | (g31purpiprc 
of 357 ſeven; and I ue a half, an 
D, Gr. a part) averſe in Greek and 
Latin poetry, conſiſting of three feet 
and a ſyllable, f. e. of 5 — half feet. 
HERAC'LEONITES [fo called of He. 
racleon their leader] heret&ks of the 
ſet of the Gnofticks, 5 
HER AL D {of hene an army, and 


- 


office to charge or challenge unto battle 
or combat. REED OF wires 
 HER'ALDRY I/ art beraldigue, F. a4. 
heraldica, L.] a ſcience which conſiſts 
in the knowledge of what relates to 
royal ſolemnities, cavalcades arid cere 
monies, at. coronations, inſtalments, 
creation of peers, funerals, marriages, 
and all other publick ſolemairies ; and 
alſo all that appertains to the beating 
of coat armour, aſſigning thoſe that 


eight ang. egg A Hobie of bo 
nour, reſtraining thoſe from bearing 
coat armour that have not à juſt clai 
to them; Se. FAS Gd FRY 13% . 
HERALDS, officers of a printe ot 
ſovereign ſtate at firft form d them into 


a college and e rus. with pri- 


vileges, and Edward VI. declar'd them 
free from all ſubſidies, taxes and other 
offices, Philip and Mary enlarg'd thefe 
privileges and confirmed them by letters 
parents, in which their title and order 

ands thus, Garter mg pal king at 
Arms. Clarencieux king at arms by 
ſouth Trent and Norrey king at arms 
by north Trent. 1 


0 


Their office is to declare war and to 
roclaim peace, to ſummon places to 
turrender, to affiſt at the ceremonies 
of coronations, chriſtenings, weddings 
and funerals.of princes, at the 
meeting of ſtates, the rene wal of leagues ' 
royal feafts, publick ſnews and tourna- 
ments , entries of kings and queens, 
and all ſuch publick actions of ſtate. 
Carter was inſtituted by Henry V and 
his office priricipally reſpected the cere- 
monies and ſolemnities, which con- 
cern the moſt noble order of the Gar- 
ter, and to marſhal the funerals of the 
knights of the Garter; the title of 
king added to their chatacter, uſually 
meant no more but the principal or 
chief of the college or company, who 
in many ceremonies where he repre- 
ſented the king's perſon, uſed to wear 
a crown, for which reaſon he was al- 
ways a knight. dd ies 
larencieux was inſtituted by Edward 
IV. and his office is to regulate all 
ſuch ſolemn funerals of all degrees un- 
der peers, as happened on the fouth of 
Trent. . 295 
Formerly there were but two of 
them in England, Clarencieux, and Nor- 
roy, but now here are 3, and under 
theſe are 5 ethers and 4 pourſevants: 
In Scotland the chief herald is call'd 
Lion king at arms, and he has ſeyeral 
f our ART rect, 
HERALDS Collelge, acorporation eſ- 
tabliſhed by. king Richard III. conſiſting 
of kings of arms, heralds and purſuivants, 
who are employed to be meſſengers ot 
war and peace; to martial and order 
coronations, funerals, interviews, of 
kings, cavalcades, Sc. alſo. to take 


gies of nobility and gentry, Sc. 

| HERB{with Botanifts] is defined to 
be a plant that is not woody, and loſes 
that part which appears above ground, 


belong to all perſons, regulating their | 


H 


* 


every year, as Parſley, &c. | 
CO. ri) nes 


dae 


| care of the coats of arms and genealo- 


an 
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. HERB re Paris, Robert, two 
Grace, ſeveral ſorts of herbs. - _ _ 
 HERBA'CEQOUS. [herbaceus, L.] be- 
longing to herbs or graſs. 
HERBA lin. French Academies] a re- 
ward, or ſome good ſtuff given to a 
horſe that has worked well in the ma- 


fERB'AL, the method of preparing 
an herbal is as follows ; gather flowers, 
leaves, Sc. when perfectly ripe, and 
in their true colours, ſpread them on 
brown paper with their parts all diſ- 
play'd as diſtinctiy as you poſſibly can. 

If the tem or body of the flowers, Sc. 
be thick, pare'away one half thar it 
may lie flat; and put another brown 
paper over them ; and put all berween 
2 iron plates, ſerew'd tight together. 
and ſet ther in a flack oven for 2 hours; 
then take them out and waſh: them 
over with brandy and Aqua fortrs, and 
lay them. on freſh paper to dry, and 
when dry ſmear the back ſides over 
with a-bruſh; dipp'd in a diſſolution of 
gum-dragon to make them ſtick and 
lay them in a paper book prepared for 
that purpoſe, where they will be faſt 
and always look freth. ene FA 

HERB ES/CENT. [herbeſcens, L.] grow: 
ing to be herbs. | f 
HERB ID [ herbidus, L.] full of graſs 
or herds. R | 

HERB/ULENCY ſof herbulentus, L.] 
fulneſs of graſs or herbs. 

HEK CULES, according to the poets, 
was the ſon of Jupiter and Alemena, the 
moſt illuſtrious and glorious of all the 
heroes of antiquity. Dion. Halicar. ſays, 
he was a prince of Greece, that travelled 
with his army as far as the ſtraits of 
Gibra{itar, and deftroy'd all the tyrants 
of his time. They aſcribe to him 
twelve notable labours or atchieve- 
ments; 1. The killing à lion in the 
Nemæ an wood. 
in the Fens of Lerna. 3. The wild 
boar of Arimanthus, that waſted Arcadia, 

. He flew the centaurs. 5. He took a 

ag running on foot. 6. He flew the 
birds Stymphalides. 7. He cleanſed t he 
Augean ſtables. 8. He drew a bull a- 
long the ſea, from Crete into Greece 

9. He took the tyrant Diomedes, and 
gave him to his man-eating horſes. 
19, He took the giant Geryon. 11. He 
went down to Hell, and brought thence 
Theſeus, Pirithout, and the dog Cerberys 
12, He flew the dragon that guarded 
the Heſperian gardens, and took the 
golden apples. „ 
Some by Hercules underſtand the ſun, 
and by his twelve labours, the twelve 


— 
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i 
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| ts renewed. By his overcoming Ceryon, _ 


to be philoſophy, by which he flew t 


2. The ſerpent Hydra | 


Hans of the zcdiack. By his beloved 
e 


7ebe, the goddeſs of youth, the ſprin 
time, wherein' the youth of the cart 


and reſcuing his cattle, that the ſun by 
deftroying winter preſerves beaſts. 
Surtdas interprets the club of Hercules 


dragon, i. e. natural concupiſcence a 
viz. Anger, 


her three evils or furies, 
Covetouſneſt and Pleaſure. © 
To HERD together [of heond, Sax. 
an herd] to live or keep together in 
herds. po 
HERED'TTARY Right, is a right or 
privilege, by virtue whereof a perſon 
ſucceeds to the eftate or effects of his 
anceſtors. . SES 
©HER'ETICES ¶Hierog 
repreſented by ſerpents, ; 
ER'TOT Cu/iom, was when the te= 
nant for life was by cuſtom oblig'd to 
the payment of the beft horſe, (ge. ar 
his- death; which payment is to be 
made, not only by the next heir in 
blood, bat by any'of the next ſucceſſors, 
HERIS'SE {in Heraliry] of heriſſon, an 
hedge-hog, ſignifies ſet with long tharp 
points. 5 
HERIS SON, is a Barrier made of one 
ſtrong beam or plank of wood, ſtuck 
full of iron ſpikes; it is ſupported in 
the middle, and turns upon a Pivot or 
Axis; it is uſed in ſtopping a paſſage, 
in nature of a turn-ftile, for it is equal - 
ly ballanced upon the Pivot, which 
ſtands upright in the middle of the paſs 
ſage, upon which it turns round, as 
there is occaſion to open or ſhut ths 
paſſage. See the figure. 
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HERMAPHRODE'ITY [of *Exwaerd(* 
ir» of  Eppanc Mercury, and * dtn Yew 
nut] the ſtate or condition of an herma- 
phrodite; the being of both ſexes, male 
and female. 5 . 

HERMAPHRODIT'ICAL, of or pe- 
taining to an hermaphrodite; : 
 HERMA THF/NA, a figure or ſtatue 
repreſenting Hermes or Mercury, and 
Athena or Minerva both in one; TP fe 


B b b ER= 


| 


HERMARACLES, a figure com- 
pounded of Mercury and Hercules. 
HER'MES {with Ant: r 
of figure or ſtatue of hs god Mercury, 
uſually made of marble, but ſometimes 
of braſs without arms and legs, and 
uſually placed by the Greeks and Romans 
in their croſs- ways. 


HERMET'ICK Art, a name given to 


Chymiſiry, upon a ſuppoſition that Hermes 


 ., Triſmegiſius was the inventor thereof, 


or excelled. therein. We know but 
little of this Hermes, but that he was an 
ancient king of Egypt 1000 years before 
CAEſculapius, There arc ſeveral pieces 
ftill extant under his name; but all 
ſuppoſititious. | 
HERMET'ICAL Seal. See Hermet i- 


caltly.. . 
HERMET'ICALLY [with Chymiſts] 


as a glaſs ſealed hermetically, is one, 


that having his neck heated, till it is 

juſt ready ro melt, is cloſed together 

with a pair of red hot pincers. 
HERMET'ICK Science {ſo called of 


Hermes, i. c. Mercury, whom the chy— 
- miſts aſſert to have been the firſt inven- 


tor of it] the art of chymiſtry. 

HERM'HARPO/CRATES, a figure or 
ſtatue of a deiry, compoſed of Mercury 
and Harpocrates. | 

HER'MIANS, a ſect of hereticks in 
the ſecond century, who held that God 
was corporeal. 

'-HERMODAC'TYL [ *Epredaxrimn , 
Gr. z. e. Mercury's finger} a round 
headed root brought from Syria, that 
gently purges 7 toy | 

HERMOGE'NIANS {ſo called of Her-. 
mozenes their leader] a ſect of hereticks 
in the ſecond century, who held that 
Hatter was the firſt principle, and Idea 

the mother of all the elements. 


HERO ICALNESS 2 heroical nature, 
HERO ICKNESS quality, diſpo- 
fition, (3c. 


HEROICE Age, that age or period of 


the world wherein the heroes lived. 

HEROICE Poem, a 
of great and noble actions or the at- 
chievements of ſome Hero; in Engliſh 
it commonly conſiſts of lines that have 


in general 10 ſyllables, whether in 


rhyme or blank verſe, as in Milon's 
: Paradiſe Joſt. 

An HEROICK Poem, may be divided 
into theſe ſix parts: 1. The Fable. 2. 
The action. 3. The Narration. 4. The 
Characters. 5. The Machines, 6. The 
Thoughts and expreſſiognss. 

Crux HER RINCs, ſack as are caught 
after the fourteenth of. September. 


7 3 * | 


oem that treats 
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 CorredERRINGS, ſuch an are ca 
in the middle of Tar mouth ſeas, —— 


the end of Auguſt to the middle of Oc 
tober, and ſerve to make red herrings. 
HERSE, a carriage for dead corps, 
See Hearſe, . N 1 
HERSE, is likewiſe an engine like a 
harrow, ftuck full of iron- ſpikes; it is 
uſed in place of a Chevaux de Friſe, to 
throw in the ways where horſe or foot 
are to paſs, to hinder their march, and 
upon breaches to ſtop the foot. Com- 
mon harrows are ſometimes made uſe 
of, and are turned with their points 
upwards. See the figure. | 


HERSILU/LON, is for the. ſame uſe as 
the Herſe, and is made of one ſtrong 


| plank of wood about ten or twelve foot 


long, ſtuck full of points or ſpikes on 
both ſides, as the 16 n 


HERST [Þyppe, Sax. ] in the names 
of places, intimates, that the places 
took their name from a wood or foreſt. 
HES'TTANCY {be/itantia, L.] heſita- 
tion ; a being in. doubt or uncertainty. 
HESPE'RIAN Gardens, the gardens of 
the Heſperides, 

HESPER'IDES, the daughters of Heſ 
perus, cEgle, Arethuſa and He ſperethuſa, 
who, according to the poets, had gardens 
and orchards whoſe. trees bore golden 


fruit which were guarded by a vigilant 


dragon. Varro is of opinion, thoſe 
olden apples were ſheep (whichmight 
be ſo called, becauſe their fleeces wer? 


{ 


1 


H R 


of the colour of gold, or that the word 


un xe, in Greek, ſignifies both a ſheep 


arid an apple) and that the dragon was 


the ſhepherd. - 

 HES'PERVUS, is ſaid to be the ſon of 
Atlas, who lived in Italy, from whom 
it was called Heſperia ; he was eſteemed 


for his piety towards the gods, and ju- 


ftice and kindneſs to his ſubjects. He 
obſerving the motion of the ſtars on the 
top of mount Atlas, is ſaid to have va- 
niſh'd ſuddenly away in a tempeſt, and 
had the morning ſtar, the brighteſt in 
the heavens, called after his name. 

HET"EROCLITES [with Gramwar.] 
nouns which vary in their gender or 
declenſion, being either defective or 
redundant, c. 

HET ERODOXNESS [ of Gro v{ia, 


Gr.] the being different in opinion from 


the generality ef people, or the eſta- 
bliſhed principles. N 
HETERO'DROMUS [of durch and 
iu0-, Gr.] is a ſtatical term for the 
common Vectis or Leaver, which has 


the Hypomoclion placed below the Power | 


and Weight. Of this kind of Leavers 
are the prong and dung-fork, whoſe 


Hypomoclion is the labourer s knee. And 


all pincers, ſheers, cutting knives, c. 
faſtened to blocks are double ones. 
Perpetual HETERODROMOUS Lea- 
vers [in Staticke] are the wheel, wind- 
laſs, capſtan, crane, Sc. and alſo the 
outermoft wheels of all wind and wa- 
ter-mills, and all cog-wheels. ; 
HETEROGE'NEAL 7 Bodies in 
| HETEROGE'NEOUS 5 Mechani cks | 
thoſe bodies whoſe denſity is unequal in 
different parts of their bulk. | 
HETEROGE'NEAL Light (according 
to Sir Iſaac Newton] is light that con- 
liſts of rays of differing degrees of re- 


trangibility : Thus the common light 
of the ſum or clouds is heterogeneal, 


being a mixture of all ſorts of rays. 
 HETEROGENEAL 


and conſiderations, as that one of them 
taken any number of times, never e- 
quals or exceeds the other, 

HETEROGENE/ITESwith Chymi/ts] 
the parts and principles of different na- 
tures (ſuch. as oil, ſalt, ſpirit, water 
and earth) that can be ſeparated from 
any body, being analiz'd by fire, are fo 
called, becauſe they are all of very 
different natures and kinds from one 
another, 7 

HE TEROGENEOUSNESS {of #r4pey4- 
ne of 474©- and 1% =, Gr. kind] hete- 
rogeneity; the being of a diſſerent na- 
ture, kind or quality, 1 © 


aantities, are 


thoſe whi h different kinds 
e which are of ſuch different kinds the fir/t table the firft word of the verſe, 


„ 
N 
 HETEROU'SII [of 2 9 another 
FL wk, Gr. ſubſtance} fact as held that 
the Son of God was not of a ſubſtance 


| like and ſimilar to that of the Father. 


HEW'ER {of heapian, Sax. ] a cutter 
of timber and ſtones. 3 

HEXACAP'SULAR [of 2 fix, andcap— 
ſular a little cheſt} a term appled to ſuch 
plants as have ſix ſeed veflels. - 

HEXAG/'ONALLY {of F- of i# 
and voa, Gr. a corner] after the manner 
of an hexagon, or a geometrical figure 
that has ſix equal ſides, and as many an- 


es. . 

HEXAM'ETER {:Zxpsrp©- of i fix 
and jefrpcy, Gr. meaſure] conſiſting of 

ſix feet. 1 . 

The following tables being a curious 
and admirable contrivance, not doubting 
but that they will be acceptable to the 
curious reader, I preſent them. 

The uſe of the tables for making hexa- 
meter Latin verſes, and the manner of 
the operation. 2. : 

Ob(erve theſe ſeveral directions fol - 
lowing. : 


will be a hexamerer verſe, and will be 
made up of juſt fix Latin words. 
2. Every one of theſe fix words are 
to be produced out of theſe fix tables 
reſpectively, v:z. the ſirſt word our of 
the fir/t table, the ſecond word © our of 
the ſecoud table, the third out of the third 
table; and ſo of the fourth, fifth, and 
ſixth. ES 
3. When you are about to make any 
verſe by theſe tables, you maſt on a 
piece of paper write down -any fix of 
the nine figures at pleaſure. 
That theſe ſix figures are ſo many 
ref ective keys to the fix tables. The 
T figure towards the left hand is al- 


ways to be applied to the firft table, the 


ſecond. figure towards the right hand te 
the ſecond table, and ſo every one of 


the ſix tables. 
So that the ſirſt figure produces out of 


the ſecond figure by the ſecond table the 
ſecond word of the verſe; and ſo every 
figure of the ſix, their reſpective words 
out of their reſpective tables. 15 

5. When you have pitched upon fix 


operation is this: With the figure that 
belongs to its proper table, you muſt 
number on with the ſquares on the ſame 
table, till you come to nine in counting 
upon the ſquares (always reckoning the 
firſt ſquare of the table once more than 


the ligure, except it be nine; and then 
„ b b 2 you 


I. Every verſe made by theſe tables, 


figures to make your ſet ot, and written 
them downon a paper, the rule for the 
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you are always to count the firft ſquare | 
Or letter, you muſt make a ſtop (for in 
the whole operation you - muſt never 
count paſt nine) and write that letter 
own on a paper, and that is to be the 
firſt letter of the Latin word. From 
thence proceed till you come to the 
ninth ſquare or letter beyond, and ſet 


0 
* 


that down, and ſo on till the word is 


wrought out by the table, which you 
will\know by this, that when the word 
is ended, if you number on tillthe ninth 
ſquare, you will find it a blank, As for 
ample: Having - choſen the number 
following, 1 32436. : 
The fir/t figure towards the left hand 
being (1) belongs to the firſt table, and 
therefore 1 call rhe firſt ſquare or letter 
of that table 2, the ſecond ſquare 3, the 
third 4, and ſo on, till I come to 9, at 
which I ftop, and the letter being (0) I 
ſer it down; and becauſe it is to be the 
#r/t letter of the firſt word, I ſetit down 
in a great letter: as follows. 
Lurida ſiſtra, puto producunt fædera 
- e,, 5 
Then the next ſquare, wherein I 
found that letter (/)1 reckon 1, and count 
till I come to the gth ſquare, again from 
the ſaid (/) wherein I find the letter ( 
which I put down next to („) as above; 
from thence I count to the gth ſquare 
further, aud find the letter (7), which 
having ſer down, I count on to the gth 
ſquare beyond; and find the letter (i), 
Which having ſer down, I count on 4- 
gain to the gth ſquare farther, and find 
the letter (d), which having ſer down, 
I count on again to the gth ſquare, and 
there find the letter (a) which having 


ſer down, I count on to the 9 ſquare. 


farther, and there finda blank, by which 
Iknow the word is ended, which is 
Turida, as in the verſe. 12 

To work the ſecond word out of the 
ſecond table. ; 

The ſecond figure being 3, I apply it 
to the ſecond table, and call the ſquare 
thereof 4, the ſecand 5, the third 6, and 
ſo reckon the ſquares in order, as in the 
firſt table; and finding therein the let- 
ter (O, which having written down on 
the paper in the ſame line with Lurida, 
at à convenient diſtance, becauſe it is 
to begin another word, and beginning 
from the ſquare, in which 1 found (/), 
I count the ſquares onward, till I come 
ro the 9th ſquare, and finding the letter 
(.), having fer it down, I count on to the 
gth ſquare, and finding the letter (7), 

which I ſe: down, I count to the gth 
* ſquare, and finding the letter (4), and 


counting on to the gth ſquare, I find it | 


date al. 
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a blank, by which I find the word is 
ended, which is Sitia. 
| > To work the third word out of the 
third table. | $2) 

1 apply to itthe third figure in order, 
which is 2, and therefore call the fir 
ſquare of that table 3, the ſecond ſquare 
4, the third 5, andſo orderly, till I num. 
ber to the gch ſquare, in Which finding 
the letter (p), having ſet it down inthe 
ſame line at a convenient diſtance, be- 
cauſe it is to begin another word, Icount 
from that ſquare, till I come to the gth, 
and finding the letter (u) I ſer that down 
and proceed to the next gth ſquare, and 
finding the leiter (t) which having ſer 
down, I count from that ſquare to the 
next 9th, and finding the letter (o) I ſet 
that down, and proceeding thence to the 
next ↄth I find a blank, by which I know 
the word is fiaiſhed, and is puto. 

To work out the faurth word of the 
verſe out of the fourth table. _ 
I apply the grth figure in order, which 
is 4 to the fourth table, and count the 
firſt ſquare of it 5, the ſecond 6, and fo 
proceeding tothe 25 figure, where find 
ing the letter () I write it down in the 
line at a convenient diftance, becauſe ir 
is the firſt letter of a word, and proceed 
ing to to the gth- ſquare, I find the letter 
(r), which having written down, I pro- 
ceed to the next ↄth ſquare, and find the 
letter (o), and in the next 9th ſquare the 
letter (d), in the next grh the letter (i), 
in the ne goth (e), in the next gth (i), 


— — 
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in the next ↄth (a), in the next th (5), 
and in the next ↄth a blank, by which 1 
find the Le is ended, and is producunt. 

The fifth figure, 3 Iapply to the firſt 
ſquare of the 5th table, calling it 4, and 
counting the ↄth ſquare as before, I find 
(V), and thence to the ↄth (æ), and thence 
to the gth (d), and thence to the gth (2) 
and thence to the gth (r), and thence to 


| the gth (a), and thence to the gth finding 


a blank, I perceive the 
which is fœdera. | | 

To work the. /ixth word of the verſe, 
out of the /xth table. 

The ſixth and lat figure of the ſet 
being 6, Iapply it to the firſt ſquare of 
the 6th table, and counting it 7, count 
to the th ſquare, I find (g), which being 
ſer down as before, I proceed to the 
next gth and find (#), and in the next gih 
(&), in the next (d), in the next (a), in 
the next (in), and in the next a blank, 
by which 1 know the word is ended, and 
is quædam, and the whole line is, 
urida Siſtra, puto, producunt fædera 

gucdam. e 5 
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Accordingly theſe following numbers 


- 


made choice of, and wrought our by the 
tables according to the foregoing 
thod, will produce the following 

The number 1, I, f, 1, 1, 1, will 


me 


verſes. 


Lurida ſcorta palam Prænarrant cris 
mina nigra. 
The number 2, 2, 2, 2, 2. 5:5 
Barbara caſtra, puto, — WK * 
mina dira. 
The number 3: 3, „ . Biz | 
Martia ſiſtra, patet, monfirabuns fee 
| dera multa. © 
The number 4, 4, 4, 4, 4. 4. 
Aſpera vincla domi Preducunt ane 
na prava. 
The number 5, 3, 3, 3, 5, 5. 
Horrida bella tuis co an wre 
acerba. 
The number 6, 6, 6, 6, 6, 6. 
Pe ſſima damma pati Promittunt Rais 
quedam. 
The number 7,7, 7, 7, 7, 7. 
Jenea- fi ena Fort i: e poculs 


fere 
The nuraber 8, 8, 8, 8, 8, 8. 
Turbida fata ſequa rs tem- 
pora dura. 
Tune number 9, 9, 9, 9, 9, 9. 
' Effera rela, ferunt, e fee era 


HI 


The number 1, 3, 2, 4, 3, 6. | 
'  Lurida ſiſtra, puto, producunt fadera 
quedam. | 
The number 2, 4, 5, 6, 7,9- 
Martia vincla tuis promittunt pocula | 


N ba. | 
And 2 the ſame method, by tranſ- 
poſing the figures, may be wrought out 
of theſe tables, as many different verſes, 
to the number of 300000, and upwards. 
HEXAPHYL'LOUS (of & fix, and 
h Gr. a leaf] a term apply'd to 
ſuch plants as have ſix leaves, 
- HEXAPET'ALOUS [of ig fix, and 
ira, Gr. a leaf] compoſed of fix. 
leaves, as the Flix, Pulſatilla, Rc. 
HEV BOTE [Ol Records] the liberty 
granted to a tenant for cutting ſo much 
under wood, buſhes, Sc. as were neceſ- 
ſary for mending or maintaining the 
Hedges or fences belonging to the land. 
HIA “T Us, a chaſm, a gap, a: defect 
in a manuſcript copy, where ſome of it 
o „ | | 
HUACINTH [in Heraldry] in blazon- 
ing by precious tones, lignifies blue. 
See Hyacinth. f | 
HIC CIUs Do#zus, an unintelligible 
term, ſometimes uſed by jugglers, 6c. 
Raw HIDE, a hide juſt taken off the 
beaſt, before it has undergone any pre- 
Falte HIDE, a green hide ſeaſoned 
on ſalt, allorn or eee to prevent 
t from corrupting by lying . 
Tanned HIDE, a hide ha ren. i hair 
taken off, and ſteeped in tan- pits. 
Curried RIDE, one which after tan- 
ning has paſſed thro' the hands of the 
currier, and is fitted for uſe in making 


4 


* 


ſhoes, Sc. r | 
To HIDE (hydan, Sax.) to lay or 
put in a private place; alſo to abſcond 
or lurk. . fo 

HIDE Bound, ſtingy, cloſe-fifted, ' nig- 
gardly. | | 
HID'EOUSNESS [of brdevxx, F.] fright- 
fulneſs. . YO, E RE 3 

HKIDE'GILD (of hide and ild, Sax.] 
the price by which a perſon redeemed 


off a whipping. Wh 7 
HYERA Picra Jof ie holy and zee, 
Gr. bitter] a purging eleftuary made 
&f alocs; lignum aloes, ſpikenard, ſaf- 
fron, maſtick, honey, Cc. 
HIEROGLYPWICKS '{ieprynxugixe?, Of 
ige ſacred, and u, Gr. tO carve or 
engrave] certain characters or pour- 
traitures of ſeveral ſorts of creatures, 
inſtead of letters; under which forms 
they expreſs'd their conceptions : Or 
hieroglyphicks are certain ſacred or 


a *** 
I 8 — 2 
H 1 


philoſophy, hiſtory and p 


matters. | 


« I 
ing or conſidering t 


- * 


| courſe of the ſacrifice. 
3 PLACES, thoſe places where 
- e Heathens worſhipped their idols. 
n times of the earlieſt antiquity, the 
eathens were ſo | far from; building 
temples for the religious worſhip of 
their deities, 'that they thought it either 
unlawful or abſurd ſo to do, for ac- 
counting the ſun the ſupreme deity, 
they did not think it fit ro confine him 
6 the narrow compaſs of a temple; it 
15 a common ſaying among them; 
be whole World is the Sun's Temple; 
and when temples were firſt begun to 
be built, the tops of their roofs were 


left Open. 
to the worſhippers, 


tution. a 


tion, talneſs. 


hillocks or littie hills. 


wyfterlous characters, figures or images 


{ 


: 


of creatures, under which the ancient 
tian, couched their 18 of 
olity ; when 
the word is now taken for . Jabel, 
emblem or myſtical figure. 
HIEROGRAMMATE'I- [of jep0yp4- 
are, Gr.] priefts, among the ancient 
SEP! * appointed to explain che my 
cries of religion, and to direct the 
performance, the ceremonies thereof. 
hey invented and wrote the hierogly- 
phicks and hieroglyphical books, and 
explained them and other | religious 


5 HIEROPHAN'T E [at Athens in 
| E&rcece} prieſts who were overſeers of 
ſacrifices and holy things; or thoſe who 
| were the prietts of rhe goddeſs Hecate. 
HIEROS COPY Lisp of eos ſa- 
3 things, and n, Gr. to view] a 
ind of divination Fee erat View - 

1 ide e victim, and every 
circumſtance that occurs during the 


They alſo choſe mountains or ele- 
vated places for their worſhip, and 
planted trees about them, to render the 
Places ſolemn, pleaſant and delightful 


The Jevor tikewiſe ſo far imitated 
the Heathens in this, as to have a col- 
lege of priefts conſtituted, call'd' the 
prophets of the grove, as may be read, 
e 18, 19 Ng had likewiſe high 
5 ir r haucht Places to particular idols, as appears 2 
His hide from being Whipt, or bought Cyron. N dee 
all manner of abominations in groves 
and caves and tents ſet apart for proſti- 


HIGHN'ESS ſheahney, Sar. ] eleva- 


HILA'RIA {among the Romans] feaſts 
celebrated annually with great gaiety 
in honour of the mother of the gods. 

HIL'LOCKY {of hilloc, Sax.] full of 


* HIN'DOES > a ſort of Pagans in India 
IN'DOUS' F on the other fide thc 


rivet 


„ _ « RT. 
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river Ganger; they-are not Banians' for | 


* . l 285 


will kill and eat of any ſorts of 
beaſts, beſides onen and cows; they 
believe in one only God, and the im- 
mortality of the foul; but they ſpoil 
this juſt belief with a great number of 
ſuperſtitions; they take their meals 
within 4 circle, into which they will 
not ſuffer the Baniam, whom they ab- 
hor, to enter; they are generally ſoldi- 
ers, and: the Mogul! makes uſe of them 
to garriſon his beſt places. | 
 HIN'DRANCE. {of hindnyan, Sax.] 
a ſtop, let impediment, 86. 
A HINT (ente, F.] a brief notice, 


Je. | | 
es fin Carpentry] thoſe pieces of 
timber that are at the corners of a roof. 
 HIP'PEUS [iaxive, Gr.] a comet or 
blazing ſtar with beams, reſembling a 
/ IO 
HIPPYADES [imriadss, Gr.] images 
repreſenting women on horſe-back. - 
HIPPIA'TRICE {of in. a horſe, 
and ia Gr. to cure] the art of cu- 


The feet of this beaft are ſaid to grow 
forked like thoſe of an ox; but 22 
back, mane and tail it reſembles a horſs, 
and neighs like one; It has teeth like 
thoſe of a boar, but not ſo ſharp ; its 
hide when it is not wet reſiſts all ſorts 
of weapons. | 


them, deſcribes' it after the tollowing 
manner; it is of a ſort of a dun colour, 
and in the hinder. parts very much re- 
ſembles a buffle, but its legs are ſhorter 
and larger. g | 85 
It is about the ſize of a camel and its 
muzzle is like that of an ox. Wo 
The body of it is twice as large ag 
that of an ox, its head like that of an 
horſe, its eyes and ears ſmall, its no- 
ſtrils very wide, has no cheſt; its feet 
are very large and almoft round, with 
4 claws on each, like thoſe of a croco- 
dile ; the tail ſmall like that of an ele- 


out hair. | 24 
In its lower jaw it has 4 great teeth, 


ring the diſeaſes of horſes and other 


HIP 2 {contraftions of bypochgn— 
HIP'PO $ dra of uUrox6 vd pry, Gr. + 
ſpleen lie] a diſeaſe call'd Hypochondria- 
cus Aﬀebtusr, L. a kind of convulſive 
paſſion or affection ariſing from the fla- 
tulent and pugnant humours in the 
ſpleen, melancholy. 
HIPPOCEN'TAURS. See Centaury. 
HIPPOCRAT'IC Face {with Fhyftcr- 
ans) i. e. Hippocratical or Hippocrates's 
countenance, à diſtemper, when the no- 
ſtrils are ſharp, the eyes hollow, the 
temples low, the laps of the ears drawn 
together, the ſkin about the forehead 


high and dry; the 1 pale, of | lineſ: 


a leaden colour or blac 
HIPPOCR A/T IA [of iu and . 
tic, Er. ] a feſtival obſerved in honour 
of Neptune, during which horſes were 
led along the ſtreets richly harneſſed 
and deck d with flowers. 5 
HIPPOMA'NES (imroaric, d. m5 bn 
Ts veyia, Gr.) a black, fleſhy kernel in 
the fore-head of a young colt, which 
the mare bites off as ſoon as ſhe has 
foaled ; alſo a noted poiſon among the 
ancients, one of the chief ingredients 
in love potions. . b 
HIPPOPO'TAMUS Unnrivap© of 
rn O- a horſe, and norapise, Gr. a 
3 an amphibious creature, that 
lives both on land and in the water. 
HIPPOPO'T AMUS or river horſe, is 
to be found prineipally- in the river | 


Z 


i 


beaſts. 28 [the about rhe ſize of the horn of an ox; 


at 
part of the belly where the livey and 


half a foot long, 2 whereof are hocken, 


theſe are one on each fide of its mouth; 
This animal was kill'd with muſket= 
ſhot. by ſome Fanizarier, who found it 
upon land. They ſhot at it ſeveral 
times without piercing through irs ſkin 
vo - laſt being wounded in the jaw, 
it . þ 
HIPPOPO'T AMUS [ Hieroglyphically} 
was pictured to repreſent an impious 
wretch; becauſe it is related of it, that 
it will kill its father and mother, and 
tear them in pieces with its teeth. '- 
HIRE'LING {(hyplinga, Sax:] ' one 
who works for hire. 3 
_ HIRSUTE'NESS Lbirſutia, L.] briſt- 
"Br | | 


HIS'SING [of hipean, Sax. to hifs] a 


Noiſe or cry of ſerpents. 


- HISTORICALLY | hiftoriquemens, F. 
of hiſtoricut, L. of j5opinig, Gr.] by way 
of hiſtory. 155 5 , 

HISTORICE Cie Gr.] part of 
nee e . explains the nieaning of 
authors. A 8 ö 

HISTONMIOGRAFHT {{coptoypegia Of 
i5opia and , Gr. to write] the wri- 
ting of hiſtory. 5 | 
\ al HISTORY, a deſcription. of 


| natural bodies; either Terreftrial, asani, 


mals, vegetables, foſſils, fire, water, air, 
meteors; or Celc/tial as planets, ſtars, co 


mets, Sc. 

Civil MSTORY, is that of people, 
ſtates, republicks, cities, communities, 
go. , birt TR 
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Mie in Egypt and ſome parts of India. ; 


Ginger 


Mr. Thevenot who had ſeen ons | 5 


Phant, che ſkin bare and almoſt with; 5 
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Singular HISTORY, is one whichde- 


ſeribes, a ſingle action, as an expedition 
battle, ſiege, GG ee. 
Simple HISTORY, one delivered with- 


' out any art or foreign ornament; being 


only a juſt and bare relation of matters, 
zuſt in the manner and order wherein 


they were tranſated.  - / 


.. Perſonal HISTORY, is one that gives 
the lite of ſome ſingle perſon. 5 
Figurate HISTORY, is one that is en. 


riched with the ornaments of wit, inge. 
nuity, and addreſs of the hiſtorian, ö 


- HISTORY [in Painting] is a picture 
compoſed of divers figures or perſons, 
and repreſents ſome tranſaction either 
real or feigned. _ 1 

Mit HIST ORT, is that which beſides 


the ornaments of figured hiſtory calls in 


the proofs and authorities of ſimple 
hiſtory, furniſhing authentick memoirs 
letters, Sc. . | 
To HITCH [ſpoken of Horſes} to hit 
the legs together in going. | 
HITHERMOST (of hiSen-mzr , 
AK Bef ſhoanig-Fnore, 8 
OAR -Froft hoanig-Fnorx, Sax.] 
is generated when the 8 the 
earth are congealed by the coldneſs of 


the night, which is only in the winter 


time, when the cold is predominant ; 


the difference between dew and hoar 


froſt, is that miſts turn to dew if they 


cConſiſt of drops of water; but into hoar 


froſt, when they conſiſt of vapours, that 
are frozen before, or are congealed in 


. their paſſage down to the earth. 


HOAR'INESS (of hoanig, Sax.) 


- whiteneſs by reaſon of age, mould, &gc. 


HOB, a ſmall piece of wood in a. cy- 
lindrical form, uſed by boys to ſet up an 


End, to put half pence on to chuck or 


ö pitch at, with another half penny or 


piece made on purpoſe, in order to ſtrike 
own the hob, and by that means throw 


down the half pence; and all that lie 


with their heads upwards is the pitchers, 


and the reſt or women are laid on again 


to n. . 
HHO 


'BLER [prob. of hubbelen, Du.] 


one who limps or goes lame. 


To Hock, to cut beaſts in the hock 


Or ne 5, „„ ] 
HODE'GOS [of sdb, Gr.] a guide. 
HODOMET RICA (of cd a way, and 
meaſure, Gr.) 


rhube pertaining t | 
ne the longitude gt ſea, is the me- 
thod of co 


utation q the meaſure of 
the way of a ſhip bitween place and 
place, 2. c. of obſervingthe rhumbs and 
lines on which the ſhip 1aits, and what 
way ſhe has made. 1 


H OE, a huſpandman's tool for cutting 


7 
; 


Hod [MHieroghyphically), was picture 


vying an eaſe andcareleſnels. - 
HOG'GISHNESS {of Tuxu, and 
nee, Sax. ] ſwiniſh nature, ſelfiſhneſs, 
greedineſs. . 
HOG-MAGOG-HILLS, a ridge of hills 
ſituate about 2 miles ſouth eaſt of Cam- 
bridge, on the top of which iga rampier 
which was in former times ſo fortified 
with ditches as to be impregnable, and 
is thought to have been a Daniſh camp: 
HO'GOE [in Cookery] a meſs fo called 
from its high ſavour or reliſh. 
HOKE-Day, the tueſday fortnight af. 
ter Eaſter-day, which in old time was 
celebrated with rejoicings and ſports in 
commemoration of the ſlaughter of the 
Danes on that day, and the expelling the 
reſt the kingdom in the reign of king 
Ethelred, A. D. 1002, : 
This was ſo memorable a time with 
our anceſtors as to be made a kind of 
Epocha to date their leaſes: and other 
writings from or to make them payable 
at. It was the ſecond Tueſdayafter Eaſ⸗ 
ter. | 
To HOLD his own [Sea phraſe] is ſaid 
of a ſhip under ſail, when it keeps in its 
courſe right forwards. 
HOLD Hunt. Term] a covert or ſhelter 
for deer, Ge. EO” 
_ HO'LINESS [of halignep ye, Sax.] 
ſacredneſs, di vineneſs. | 
HOLLAND, linen cloth principally 
the manufacture of Holland, whence it 
takes its name. The chief mart or 
ſtaple of this cloth is Haerlem, to which 
it is ſent from thoſe places where it is 
made as ſoon as it is woven to be 
whitened, (5c. It is wove of various 
i neneſſes and breadths according to the 
uſes it is intended for; that ſort call'd 
Gulix Holland is a yard wide and de- 
ſign d for ſhirting. Ihe Friezland Hol- 
land which is defign'd for ſheeting and 
aprons is generally a yard quarter and 
half wide, and is efteemed the ſtrongeſt 
and beſt of all, not being callendred nor 
whitened with pap like the others; 
but is imported ro England, Sc. juſt as 
it cores from the Whitſters. 
| HOLLOW [in Arebitecture] a con- 
cave moulding, being about a quadrant 
of a circle; the ſame that ſome call a 
Caſemate, and others an Abacus. 
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| HOLINESS [of holian, Sax.) the ba | HOLOMETER (of 6+ whoſe are. 


* 8 rk Toe, Cr. meaſure] à mathematical 
inge e 3 KAir per, GT re . _— 
"HOLM tholm: Fax. I either ſingle or 


r | inftrument ſerving univerſally for 
joined to other words, ſignifies a river, taking all ſorts of meaſures, both on : 
iſland, or à place ſurrounded. with Wa- N 


8 8 . F in the bn helden 
er. But if this fignification be not ap-“ HOLE EN (of helpan, Sax.] helped. 
ter. But if this ſignal Wi  *HOLT (hoe, Sax) either at the be- 
ginning of the name of a place, as Hol 
ton, or at the end, denotes the place 

did anciently abound with wood. 

HOLY GHH Cin Heraldry) 2 
as 2 croſs of the Holy Ghoſt, 
has a circle in the middle 
and on it the Holy Gheft in 
figure of a dove; the four | 
arms are drawn narrow from 
the centre, and widening towards the = 
end; and there the returning lines di- 
vide each of them intotwoſharp points, Ef: 
upon each of which is a pearl; and four 
Flowers-de-Lis iſſue from the intervals 
of the circle, between the arms. 

HOL T Mysteries that were-brought to 
light L Hieroglyphically J. were. by x \ 

zyptians repreſented. by a crab fiſh ;- 
becauſe it lives in holes under therocks.. 

HOLY Week, the laſt week in Leut. 

. HOLY Year, the year of Jubilee. 


plicable to ſoms places, then it may ſig- 
nify a hill or any riſing ground or plain 
graſſy ground b the water-ſide.. | 
HOLO'CAUS | LOαα,uu of ,. 
the whole, and xa, Gr., to burn] a 1a- 
crifice among the Jews which was all 
burnt upon . altar, as Was their daily 
ſacrifice, the Holocauſt , was to be a bul 
lock without blemiſh, this was brought 
to the tabernacle of the congregation, 
the hands of the perſon who offered it 
being laid upon its head, and was done 
by way of acknowledgment that all 
that belong'd to him were the effects of 
the divine bounty. This was kill'd by 
the Levites, who. ſprinkled the blood 
of it upon the altar and 8 taken 
off the ſkin, cut it in pieces and laid it 
onthe altar, and burnt it for a feet ſmel. 
ling ſavour unto the Lord; there was al- 
ſo a libation of wine or drink offering | 
poured out; and while the victim was 


* way 0 _ — 
* 


burning, the muſick play'd, and the. 


prieſt offered. up. A prayer. that God 
would accept the ſacrifice. . . ... 


After the temple was 
were daily offered 2 lambs for a Holo- 


cauſt, the one in the morning before 


and the other in the evening after all 


the other ſacrifices; and on the ſabbath-· 


day and the nec moons the number 
was doubled: The Holocaufis were 2 


young bullocks a ram and 7 lambs, 


which was .done every day during the 
ſolemnity of the paſſover and alſo on 


the day of pentecoſt; and on the feaft 


ef trumpets, a bullock, a ram, 7 lambs . 


and a he-goat; the ſame was alſo done 
upon the day of Atonement; and upon. 


this ſolemnity the high prieſt offered 
before he entered into the Sauctum 
Sauctorum, a bullock for a ſin offering, 


and a ram and a he-goat for a Holo- 


cau/t ; and at the feaſt of tabernacles 
79 bullocks were offered, during the 
"0g of that feſtival which laſted eight 
7 f 
tation of the Fews offered Holocauſis to 
their falſe deities; and the conſuming 
of ſacrifices wholly by fire was à gene- 
ral cuſtom, till Prometheus, as it is ſaid, 
brought in the burning of only a part, 
and keeping the remainder for his own 


able, Which preſident was afterwards: = 
15 manner as the 8 to do 
3 cc g 


followed by others. 


& 


The Heathens very probably in imi- 


| 


de ally "Se 
built there ; 


Knights of the HOLY Sepulchre, anor- 
der of knighthood founded by a Britiſh. 
Helena, after ſhe . had. viſited: 
Jeruſalem and found the croſs. of gur 
W . 

HOMAGE of the plain, is where no 
oath-is taken. des. ce a 

HOMAGE. Liege, a more extenſive 
kind, of homage, where the yaſſal held 
of the lord, not only for his land, but 
for his perſon. ne 

HOMAGE of Devotion, is a donation 
made to the church, and imports not 
any duty or ſervice at all. oth. oh 
HOMAGE of Peace, is that which a. 
perſon makes to another, after a recon- 
ciliation* | + e 

HO'MELINESS [prob. of ham, Sax, 
home, : ſuch as is uſed at home} 
plainneſs, unadornedneſs, want .of 
beauty, , 8 

HOME us unpoliſhed, clowniſh,. 

HOME SOREN jham-poca, Sax, a;- 
power granted by the King. to ſome. 
perſon for the puniſhment of à perſon 
for entering violently into an houſe. +. 

— HOMI'LY Cbomilia, LJ in the primi- 
tive church was uſed to ſignify a plain 
conferencayby way of queſtion and an- 
ſwer, which was commonly done by. - 
the-biſhops till about the sth century, 
when the learned prieſts were allowed 
to preach, catechiſe, Sc. in the £ 5 


But 


* 
= 
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But at this time it fignifies a ſormon 
or diſcourſe upon ſome head or prin- ' 
ciple in religion, commonly compoſed ' 
2 a plain manner, that it may be more 
E 
P 


' 


e by the common peo- 
There were ſeyeral homilies made 


here in England, in the time of the re- 


ad in thoſe churches which were not 
raiſhed- with a miniſter ſufficiently 
learned to compoſe diſcourſes them— 
ſelves ; as alfo to prevent the teaching 
of unſound doftrine. . 
'HOMINIUCOLZ {of homo, a man, and 
colo, L. to worſhip] a name which the 
Apollinariant gave to the orthodox, to 
upbraid them as worſhippers of a man, 
becauſe they maintained that Feſus 
Chriſt was God-man. I. ji 
"HOMOCEN'T RICK {of &uG+- like, 
and ' xiyray, Gr. A ener] having the 
ſame centre, concentrical. „„ 
" HOMOIOP'TOTON [d , 
Gr.] a rhetorical figure, where ſeveral 
members of a ſentence end in like 


caſes. | 

HOMOIOTELEUTON [| ;uwertiacuror, 
Gr.] a rhetorical figure, where ſeveral 
— members of a ſentence end alike. _ 


8 rinted and ordered to be 
17 
fu 


HOMOGENFOUSNEss [of 4ecyrua, 


Gr.] fameneſs of nature. 


a OIMER'ICAL Principler, the & 


principles of Anaxagoras were ſo called, 
which were as follows, he held that 
there were in all mixt bodies (ſuch as 
fleſh, fruits, Sc.) determinate num- 
bers of ſuch ſimilar principles, that 
when they came to become parts (cæ- 
empli gratia) of an animal body, would 
there make ſuch maſſes and combina- 
tions as the nature of them did require, 


Rt H 2 


they held that God the Son is Homob⸗ 


ther. | | 
HOMO'PHAGI [of % raw, and 


7 


bei, Gr. to eat] a name given by the 


ancient geographers to certain people 

whe eat raw fleſh, | | 
HOMOU'SIOS fe-, of ? 

like, and soia, Gr. eſſence] a term in 


Theology, which ſignifies the being of 


the ſame ſubſtance or eſſence. 


HOMUNCIONA'”TES, orthodox in 
the IVth century, to whom the Aris 
gave that name, by reaſon they admit- 
ted two ſubſtances and two natures in 
FYRO Carne. ooo men Wh 

OMUN'CIONISTS | [of Homuncio, 
L. a little man] a ſect, the ſame as Pho. 
titans, fo call'd of denying the two 
natures in Feſus Chrift, and holding that 
he was only mere man. 

An HONEST man | Hieroglyphically) 
was reprefented by a man with his 
heart hanging by a chain upon his 
breaft. V : 

HON'ESTNESS > [honeftas, L. hone- 

HON'EST'Y teté, F.] honeſty, 
a principle of juſtice between man and 


man. 
HO'NORARY Connſellors, ſuch as 
have a right to ſet in aſſemblies, courts, 


"Fan | 
 HONORIFICABIL'FTUDE Chonorif - 
cabilitudo, L.] honourableneſs. ey 
HONORIFICK |{#onorificus, L.] bring: 
i | 
 HON'OUR [}onoy, L. honneur, F.] . 
ſpect or reverence paid to a perſon; 
alſo efteem, reputation, glory; alſa ho: 
ne ſty, virtue, 5 modeſty. 
HONOUR, is or ſhould be the re- 


vz. the ſanguinary particles would then 
meet all together and make bb; the 
urinous particles would make urine; the 
carneous, fleſh; and the ofjeaus, bones. 
- HOMOUMORY {[spuwouipia of 3ανν 
: gt 
like. and a{þ@-, Gr. a part] a likeneſs 
of parts. : 
| © ROMOLOGA'TION [af Unia, Gr. 
conſent} aſſent, or 0 the Civil Law) 
it is the act of confirming a thing, or 
rendering it more valid and folemn by 
4 ee gn repetition or recognition 
of it. f 


i . 5 

- HOMOL'OGOUS Side, or Angler of 
tuo Figures, are ſuch as keep the ſame 
order from the beginning in each fi- 

gure, as in two ſimilar triangles. 

HOMOL'OGOU SNESS {of ew: -, 

Gr. J agreeableneſs or likeneſs in reaſon 
or proportion to one another. 


 HOMOOU'SIANS, a name by which 


| ſing thro' the temple of Virtue. 


is the preciſe Middle chief, 


ward of virtue, and he that aſpires af- 
ter it, ought to arrive at it in the paths 
of virtue; this the Romans intimated 
very ſignificantly by building the tem- 
ple of Honour in ſuch a manner, that 
there was no coming at it, 3 paſ- 
ings 
are call'd fountains of honour, becauſe 
it is in their power to beſtow titles and 
dignities. N 5 
ONOURS [hon , L.] dignities, 
preferments. 79. EE 
HONOUR Point [in He- — 
raldry} is that which is next | 
above the exact centre of 
the eſcutcheon, and divides 
the upper part into two \ 
equal portions, ſo that the . 
firſt upwards from the centre is the 
Honour-Puint, and the next above that 


Maid. 


ö 


- 
' 
3 


pr ef HONOUR; are young la- 


dies in the queen or princeB's houſhold, 
_ whoſe office is to attend the queen, (5c. 
HONOURS[of a City] are the publick 

offices or employments of it. . 
HONOURS {of 4 Church] are the 


a ſort of gladiators who fought in ar- 

mour, either Cap-a+Pce, or only with a 

caſk and cuiraſr. 4 Gr. | , 5 
are 


poets; and made eſſes, are named 


righes arg ro rhe patron, Se. Euomia, Dice and Birene the daughters 


_ Funeral HONOURS, are the ceremo- 
nies performed at the interments of 
great men. FF W 
HONOURS [of the Houſe] certain ce- 
remonies obſerved in receiving viſits, 
making entertainments, Sc. 
OURABLENESS, honourable 


ores 2 | i | 
HO'NOURARY {honorarius, L.] per- 
taining to honeur, done or conferred 
upon any one, upon account of honour. 
HON'OURARY, is a term uſed of a 
perſon, who bears or poſſeſſes ſome 
quality or title, only for the name's 
fake, without doing any of rhe functi- 
ons therero belonging, or receiving any 
of the advantages thereof. 
HONOURARY Tutor, a perſon of 
quality appointed to have an eye over 
the adminiftration of the affairs of a 
minor, while the Qnerary tutors have 
the real, effeftive, management of 


them. 
HONT FANGTHEF, a thief taken, 
having the thing ftolen in his hand. 
To HOOD -u, to keep @ perſon in 
ignorance or blindfolded. 0 
HOOD 8 Falcotters\ a piece of 
leather, wherewith the head of a hawk; 
CORES a,» Sd ts age Mi bags 
HOOD, this termination put to the 
end of Engliſh words frequently ſigni- 
les ſkate and condition, as Brother. hood, 
Childhood, Manhood, Widow=-hood, &c, 


. 


HOOK'ED [of Roce, Sar. horck, Du. | 


à hook] crooked, bending. _ | 
P {of hoppan, Sax. hopper, 

Dan.] a leap with one leg. 

HOPE [hopa, Fax.] expettation, af- 
ance; truft, 795 
HOPE, is an affęection of the mind 

that keeps it ſtedfaſt, and from being 

born away or hurried into deſpair by 
the violence of preſent evils, by a well- 
grounded expectation of being extri- 
cared out of them in time, and thence 
it is called the anchor of the ſoul. The 
ancients repreſented Hape, in painting, 

Gc. as a beautiful child in a long blue 

robe, hanging looſg, ſtanding on tip- 

toes, holding a trefoil in his right-hand, 

and a ſilver anchor in its left. 
HOPE'LESNESS, a quality that af- 

fords grounds to hope for ſome benefit. 
HOPE'FULNESS Chopeleap, Sax. 


GG 


ful countenances, and delighting in the 
beautiful ornament of the meadows, 
that come forth in the ſpring (the __— 


I 


rizon. © 
HORIZONTAL Plane, is that which 


ee and Themis, nurſes to Venut, 
a — — companions of the Gra- 
cer. They are repreſented with chear - 


of their birth) they are ſaid to tres 

ſoftly, walk extreme flowly, and al- 
ways to bring ſomething new with them 
wherever they come. They were e- 


take care of ſuch as were diligent and 


teti to them, and that they could make 
fair or cloudy weather when they 
pleaſed. | rr fore 
HOR A'RINESS {of Horarint, L. ba- 
raire, F.] horary, or hourly quality. 


dring people (as the Tartarr) who have 
no ſettled abode or habitation ; alſo a 


an open place in the middle 


rare ct atreaſury ; alſo what islaid 
up there. © : 2 5 
HORDICA'LIA {of barda, L. a cow 
with cal q a Roman feſtival whereinthey 
facrificed cattle big with young. 


our fight, and may be conceived to be 
made by ſome great plain, or the fur- 
face of the ſea. N 

It divides the heavens and earth into 
two parts, the one light and the other 
dark, which are ſometimes greater or 
leſler, according to the condition or fitu- 
ation of the place, ge. ; 

Right HORIZON, is that which cuts 
the equator at right angles. 


- 


cuts the equator obliquely. 8 
Parallel HORIZON, is that where the 
pole of the world is the zenith, or that 
which either is in the equator or pa- 
rallel to it. e | 
HORIZON'TALLY {hor izontalement, 
F.] according to, at, or near the ho- 


is parallel to the horizon of the place. 
- HORIZONTAL Plane [in Perſpective 
is a plane parallel to the horizon, pat: 


got affording ground to ofe. 


Leer. 


HOPLO'MACHI [with the Ancients] 


ſtudious. They are ſaid to have the 
keeping of the gates of heaven commit- 


ſort of village of 30 or 6o tents, with 


A HORD (hond, Sax.) a hord, n 


'The ſenſible or true HORIZON (with 
Aftronomers] is that circle which limits 


Oblique HORIZON, is that whick 


HO R {Hours} e by the | 


ſteemed admirers of induſtry, and to 


HORD, a company or body of wan - 
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ing thro"the eye, and cutting the per- were every morning put to the chario 
1 ane at right- angles. 174151 af, dedicated to the if hd pro — 
HR N-Aad, à perſon is ſaid to be ſo or ſome of his officers got up and rode 
when he is in a rage upon account of to meet the ſun. at his riſing; as far as 
n notion of his being cuckolded. from the eaſtern gate f.the temple to 
_ HOROG'RAPHYof d an hour, and the ſuburbs of Feruſalem.. +, | 
p76, Gr. ro deſcribe, c.] the art off An HORSE covered with harneſs [Hie- 
making or conſtructing dials. n | repreſented war and ſpeed. 
| HORSE- Shoa, there is a ſuperſtitious 


we oat 7 


HROLOGIOGRAFPHER {of d- 
ee an inſtrument or machine that; | cuſtom among ſome people, of nailing 
5 Hours or time of the day, and | horſe-ſhoos on the threſnold to keep out 
i leer, to deſcribe} a maker af dials, | witches; whence it ſhould ariſe I can- 
clocks, or inftruments to ſhew the time not learn, unleſs from the like cuſtom 
of the day... ; practiſed in Rutlandſhire at Burgley 
HoOROSCOPAL, pertaining to an | houſe, the ancient ſeat of the Harring- 
"Horoſcope. e [J | tons, near Oakham; which lordſhip the 
Lunar HOROSCOPE [Astronomy] is lord Harrington enjoy d with this privi- 
the point which the moon iſſues out of lege, that if any of noble birth came 
hen the ſun is in the aſcending point. within the ,precin& of that lordſhip, 
- »HOROS'COFIST (of horoſcopus, L. of | they: ſhould forfeit, as an homage, a 
A p,νν , Of pz an hour and 4xomiw, ſhoo from the horſe whereon they rode; 
—— view, Go.] one who obſerves or elſe to redeem it with a ſum of 
Horoſcopes, or ee of the aſ- | money : Accordingly. there are many 
cendant, or the ftar aſcending above | horſe-ſhoos nailed: upon the ſhire-hall 
the horizon, at the moment an aſtro- door, ſome of large ſize ancient 
logical figure or ſcheme is made; an | faſhion, others new and of hr preſent 
JJ d ] c 2 a oe dye 
HORRTRLENESS [of horribilit, L. HORSE-Sboo- head, a diſeaſe in infants 
and neſr\.. dreadfulne(s, terribleneſs. wherein the ſutures of the head are 
HORRIDNESS \horriditas, L.] hor- | too open. 3 
ribleneſs, heinouſneſs; alſo trembling HORSE, a wooden frame made to 
for fear. „„ open and ſhut with hinges for the con- 
HORRIFACK [#orrificus, L.] cauſing | veniency of women to hang cloaths on 
dread, fear, trembling, (5c. bring 1 TO n, 8 
- HORRVSONOUS | borriſonus, L.'] HORSE [with Carpenters) a piece of 
Founding dreadfullyx wood jointed acroſs two other perpen- 
HORROR ; ſuch an exceſs of fear | dicular ones, to ſupport the boards, 
© HOR'ROUR F as makes a (perſon | planks, Sc. which, make bridges over 
tren bl. | „ mal rer 3 


„ 


HORSE {honp, Sax.) a beaſt well HORSE (in the en Exchange- | 
known. An horſe is an emblem of Alley] the chance of the benefit of a lot. | 
war, ſtrength, ſwiftneſs. --—- | tery ticket, for one or any certain num 
HoRsES, conſecrated to the Sun of | ber of days, if it be drawn a prize. 
which mention is made 2. Arngs 23. 17. HOR'T A [of Hortare, L. to exhort] a , 

It is well known that the ſun was | goddeſs efteemed by the Romans who 2 

worthipped all over the Eaſt, and that invited men to great enterprizes, and 4 
the horſe, the ſwifteft of tame beaſts | had a temple which ſtbod always open. of 
was conſecrated to this deity, who was |, HORTA'GILERS.: {in the Grand Sie. * 
repreſented riding in a chariot, drawn | xzor's Seraglio] upholſterers or tapeſtry © 
by the moſt beautiful and ſwilieſt horſes | hangee s y 
in the world. I. HORTATIVES {hortativa, L.] ex- a 
In Perſia and among the Maſſageta hortations. NT NE d 
Horſes were ſacrificed 10 the ſun, Xeno- HOSAN'NA Rabba, a name the Jeu. J 
phon deſcribes a ſolemn ſacrifice, which | give to the ſeventh day of the feaſt of al 
was made with ceremony to the ſun: | rabernacles, in which the word Hoſanna h 
They were all of the fineſt, and were | is often repeated in their prayers, Ge. x: 
led with a white chariot, crowned and. | A HOSE | hopa, Sax. ] a ftocking. in 
conſecrated to the fame God. And it HOS PITABLENESS | hoſpira/itas, I. 
is very probable that the horſes tltat hoſprralite, F. of hoſpitium an inn] hoſpt- th 
Feliab removed out. of the court of the | tality, hoſpitable diſpoſition. _ Ol 

- remple were appointed for the like | HOS'PITALER, one who entert21ns ite 
tacriſices. Pte | and provides for poor people, travellers 
Abe Rabbins ſay that rheſe horſes G . 4 5 ; re 
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in 7 @:princes of thence to noon, and 13 from noon to 
Moldavia and Wallachia. | Noon t 


; . mi ghrt. 2 I Be ro eb 
' HOST {boftia, L. a victim or facri-| Forty HOURS of prayer [with Raman 
fice to he deftxy. +; | Carholicks) are publick prayers ronti- 
Hs TILENESS [hoftizras, L. hafti- | nued for t e ſpace of 8 days ſucceſſively, 
lits, F,] hoſtility, the flare or practiſe of | and without intermiſſion before theholy < 
enemies I | facrament, to obtain the aſſiſtance ot 
| 10S TILINA lamong the Romans] a | heaven upon ſome important occaſion. | 
goddeſs. who preſides Over corn when | Ontheſe occaſions the ſacrament is ex- 
it ſhoots ore moe. LL... 4 007 hours, 14 hours each day. 
HOSTING, in a hoſtile manner,fight- HOUR-Gruntert, old watchmen. 
ing, warring. Milton. Vw / HO IR lin Chymica? 
Oo TEL DIEU, the chief 2 of | N& N wre is expreſied 
any city in France for ſick perſans. TF7. buy one of. theſe cha- 
OUGH 2 at the beginning of a4 Fc Eno - 
HOW F name, is an intimation | .  HOUSE-wife hup- pi E, Sax.] a wo- 
that the place is of low ſituation. as | man of good ceconomy in houſhold af- 
Hollaud in Lincolnſhire, - which is the | fairs. 3% e 
ſame as Loπ]²]/.n jr. J HOUSING {with Bricklayerij a term 
HOUGH- Bonny [in Horſes) a hard, | uſed when a tile or brick is warped or 
round ſwelling or tumour, growing up | caſt crooked or hollow in burning, they 
on the tip of the hough or hoof. . ſay ſuch a brick or tile is houſing,. 
Aſtronomical HOUR (hora, I. heure, } HOUS'WIFRY, . good economy in 
F. az Of bpig et, Gr. to bound, Iimit or | managing the affairs of an houſe, This 
divide, becauſe it divides the day] is the Picroglyphically, was by the ancients re- | 
24th part of a natural day, and contains | prefented by the, induſtrious tort oĩſe. 1 
. 60 minutes, and each minute 60 ſeconds, | HOUS HOLD Days, four ſolemn fef. f 
Ge. which, hours always begin at the | tivals in the year, when the king after 
meridian, and are-reckoned from noon | divine ſervice offers a bezant of gold on 
to noon. Be Ma rs, the altar to God. Theſe days are Chrift- ” 
 Babyloniſh HOURS, are begun to be | maſr, Eaſter, Whitſunday and Aliaſainti. .- 
accounted from the horizon at the ſun's | HOWKER .> à ſea veſſel, ſomething "= 
riſing, and are reckoned on for 24 hours | HOUGRE 5 like a pink but — 
till his riſing again. 25 | like a hoy, they will carry from 50 to 
Jewiſh HO hands may be 


, are one twelfth part | 200 tuns, and with a few. hands. 

of the day or night, reckoned from the | carried to the Ea/t-1ndres,nhey are very 

ſun riſing to the ſun ſetting (whether | manageable, will tack. ſoon and ſhort, ; 

the days or nights be longer or ſhort- | fail well, lie near the wind, and Will 4 

er) which are called in ſcripture the firft | live almoſt in any ſea. They are much © 

ſecond or third hours, S of the day | uſed by the Dutch. f 

or nig. Eu 0 HUB/BLE-Buhble, a device for 
Sometimes in the Fewiſb'diviſion of | ſmoaking tobacco thro” water, which 

the day, it was divided into 4 parts, | makes à bubbling noiſe; allo a perſon - 

5 | morning, high day or noon, the firſt even- who ſpeaks ſo quick as to be ſcarce” 

?u7 and the laſt evening; and the night | intelligible, a talkative perſon,'a rattle. 

into 3 parts, night, midnight and moru-| HUCK'ABACK, a ſort of linnen cloth 

Ang watc g. ilIIlthar is woven ſo as to lie partly raiſed. - 
Sometimes they divided the day un- | | HUE [hepe, Saæ. ] complexion, colqur. 

' Equally, according as the ſeaſon of the | countenance, &c. - 

year varied; for all the time the ſun is | HUE and Cry {huer and crier, F. i. e. 

above the horizon, called day, was divi- | to ſhout or cry aloud}in ancient times, 

ded into 12 equal parts, and confequent- | if a perſon who had been robbed, or in 

Jy at different times of different lengths; | whoſe company one had beenmurdered 

and all the time the ſun is below rhe | came to the next conſtable, ordering 3 

horizon called night, was divided into] him to raiſe hue and cry, and make 

12 equal parts, and conſequently vary-purſuit of the offender, deſcribing the | 

ng in the ſame manner. _ | perſon, and the way he was gone, the 
Italian HOURS, are reckoned after | conftable was obliged to call upon his 

the manner of the Babyloniſh hours, | pariſhioners to aidand aſſiſt him in ſeek; 

only they begin ar the ſun's ſetting in- | ing him; and not finding him, to give 

ſtead of its riſing. - - 155 notice to the next conſtable, and he to 


European HOURS, are equal hours the next, and fo from one to another 
till he was apprehended, or to the ſea- 


6 


reckoned from midnight 12 hours, from 
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wut=cry after the offender.. 
A HUFF, an affront, or treatment 
with angry words. oat (penn 
HUF'FING {of heogan, Sax,] vapou- 
ring, ranting, Sc. wha | 
| HUGE'NESS, vaſtneſs, largeneſs. _ 
HU'GEOUS, very large. N 
A HUGG {prob. of hogan, Sax. ] or 
Dugghen, Ds.) an embrace. 
"M0 110 GUENOTS{this name isvariouſly 
derived by authors: Some derive it from 
Þuc nor venimur, the beginning of the firſt 
proteftation of the apologerical oration 
made before cardinal -: 3 in 
the time of Francis the ſecond of France. 


Du Verdier derives it of John Huſt, | 


whoſe opinion they embraced, and 
gnengn an ape 45 d. Tohn Huſi's Apes. 
Others from Hugh Capet, whoſe right 
of ſucceſſion to the crown the Ca/viniſts 
maintained againſt the houſe of Gurſe. 
Others of Huguenot, a piece of mony, 
a farthing in the time of Hugh Caper, g. 
not worth'a ooibnge: £ others of Hugon, 
a gate in the city of Tour, where they 
aſſembled when they firſt ſtirred. Paſ- 
quier derives it of Hugon, an imaginary 
Drighr that the populace fancied ſtrolled 
about in the night; and becauſe they 
generally in the night went ta pray 
ey called them Hugvenots i. c. diſci- 
ples of king Hugon] a nickname the Pa- 
Piſit give to the Proteſtants in France. 
HULLOCE, a ſmall part ofa ſhip's 
fil, which is looſed and left open in a 
" ereat ftorm, when it is not ſafe to have 
e whole our, and is commonly ufed in 
the miſſen ſail, to keep the ſhips head to 
the ſea; when a ſhip will not weather 
coll, they looſe a Hullock of the fore-ſatl 
ging the helm to the weather fide, 
the ſhip will fall off and lay her head 
where her ftern lay before, 
HULLIT (prob. of hulcd, Sax. a bed} 
full of hulls. | 
* HUMANTTIES [humanzores liters, 
L.] the ſtudy of the Creek and Latin 
tongue, grammar, rherorick, poetry, 
and the ancient poets, orators and hiſ- 
torians. ator 3 
HU MANLT [humantiter, L. bumani- 
ment, F.] after a human manner. 
HU MANNESS [hbumanitas, L. humani. 
ee, F.] humanity. 25 
HU MANISED 
der'd human. | 
 RUM'BLENESS [humilitas, L. humi- 
tie, F.] humility. | 25 
_ HU*'MIDNESS {#umiJ1itas, L. humidité 


[humaniſe,F.] ren- 


fide. In Seeland this was performed. 
by blowing an horn, and making an 


xeft, fills the bac 


to fy her head the other way, and ſo | 


« HUM'MUMS, mme nam ef a weating 
Aqueons HU'MOR (with Oct! 
wateriſh humour, is contained "tbo 
the Tupica Cornea and the Loca, and 
ſerves to moiſten and levigate the two 
other denſer humours, at yo ö 
nica Uvea and Retina. 2 
Chryſtallint HU MOR {with Oeuliſtj 
or Icy humor, which is contained in the 
Tunica Ovea, and is thicker than the 


and is the primary inftrument of viſion, 
in reſpett of its collection and reception 
of the rays, which coming thither, di- 
lated by the aqueous humor, are col- 
lected and convey'd to the Retina. 
Fitreous HUMOR [with 'Qculifts] or 
£lafſy humor, is bigger than any of the 
kward cavity of the 

eye. This, ſome ay, ſerves to dilate 
che rays that it receives from the Cry- 
tallne, and to bring them to the Retina; 
or, as others are of opinion, it helps 


to collect the rays refracted by the Cry- 
/talline into one point, that the viſion 


= be the more diſtinct and vivid. 
HU'MORIST [ hymori/ta, It.] one full 
of humours, whimſeys or conceits; a 
fantaſtical or whimſical perſon. 
HUMORISTS, the title of the mem- 
bers of a celebrated academy of learned 
men ar Rome. 8 
HU'MOUR, is accounted as peculiar 
to the Engliſh drama, at leaſt our co- 
| mick poets have excell'd therein, and 
carried it beyond thoſe of any other 
nation; and ours perhaps is the only 
language that has a name for it. 
1UMOUR fin Dramatiek Poetry) is 
uſed for a ſubordinate. or weaker ſpe- 
cies of what the criticks call Manner, 
- HUMOUR {in Comedy] is defined to 
bea fainter or weaker paſſion, peculiar 


in perſons of a lower degree than thoſe 
proper to. tragedy; Or it is that which 
is low, ridiculous, Se. e 
HUMOUR Tin Medicine] the particu- 
lar temperament or conſtitution of a 
a perſon, conſidered as ariſing from 
the prevalence of this or that Humour 
or Juice of the body; as a chulerick 
Humour, a melancholy Humour, a ſpright- 
ly Humour. _ | 
HU'MOUROUSNESS, comicalne(*s, 
fulneſs of pleaſantry, fantaſticalneſs. 
HU'MOURSOMNESS, hardneſs to be 
pleaſed, pee viſhneſs. 105 
Natural HUN'GER, is an irritation 
of the ſtomach, occaſioned by faſting. 
Animal RUNGER, is the ſenſation or 


perception of thay irritation, and the 
5 © appotik 


alſo the u- 


reſt. This is by ſome call'd lac iali g, 


to comick characters, as being found 
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nſequence of it. e ee 
eo GRINESS [ of hungen, Sas. 
raving appetite. 1 
HUNKS, a nick-name of ſcorn and 


deriſion us d of a covetous milſerly fel- 


We R'DLE$ (of bund, Sax}, hazle 


rods wattled toget 


- HURDLES, or Clayes, are made of 
branches or twigs interwoven together 
in the' figure of a long ſquare, about 
five ads foot long, and three, or 
three and a, half broad; the cloſer 
they are woven they are the better. 
They are for ſeveral uſes, as for co- 
vering Traverſes or Lodgments, Capo 
acers, Cofferr, &c. and are cover 

over with earth to ſecure them from 
the artificial fireworks of the enemy, 
and from the ftones which might be 
thrown upon them, and likewiſe to lay 
upon marſhy ground, or te paſs the 
foſs, eſpecially when it is full of mud 
or ſlime. See their form in the figure, 
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HURDLES Cin Hwbandry] are frames 
made either of ſplit ticks, or hazle 
rods platted together to make ſheep- 
folds, &c. _ l 

HURE {in Heraldry] the head of a 


wild boar, a bear, a wolf, or ſome ſuch | 
fierce creature; but not of lions, or 


other any ſuch noble creature F. 
HURL-Bone {of an Horſe} a bone 


near the middle of the buttocks, very 


apt to go out of its ſocket by a flip or 
rain, | TE, 
HURL ERS fin Cornwall} ſeventeen 
rge ſtones, ſituated at ſome diſtance 
one from another, probably deſign d as 
4 commemoration of ſome victory 


gain d thereabouts; but by the ignorant 
and ſuperftitious neighbouring inhabi- 


tants report to have been men furn'd 


« 


among them thereon, call'd hurling the 
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into ſtones for prophaning the ſabbath, 
by exerciſing a o_ ion much in — 


ball, 2 : We 46% 85 
HURLING [g. d. whirling] throw 
ing ſtones, Sc. with a whirling motion 
of the hand. 1 3; 
| HUR'LY-THRUM'BO, . a bawling 

noiſy preacher, orator, Sc. who lays © 
about him violently, ufing much action 
and gefture;/alſo one who uſes 
extra va ant expreſſions and rants. 

A RURRY {of hartzer, F.] great haſte. 
HURRICAN {of Hhuracan, Sp.] a vio 
lent ſtorm of wind, which often hap- 
pens in the We/t- Indies in September and 
October, overthrowing trees, houſes 
and whattoever ſtands in its way. They 
begin in the north, but turn round, and 
in a little time veer thro all the points 
of the compaſs. _ N 

HURST {of hynpe, Sax. ] joined 
with the names of places, denotes that 


they took their name from a wood or 
foreſt. F- 


HEURTS F dles azure, Se. 

| ſame the French call Torteaux d' Azure = 

Some imagine they ſignify bruiſes os 
contuſions in the fleſh; but others Hur- 

teberries, F 


HURTFUL (hynz-Ful, Sex.) injus 


rious, prejudicial. 
3 FULNESS, prejudicialneſs, 
Sc. | 
HUS'BANDMAN { Hieroglyphicatly 1 
was repreſented by a e 
 HUSH Mony, a bribe or ſum of momy 
given to a perſon who has been privp 
to ſomething he ought to reveal to con- 
Sal it, and is uſually meant in an ii 
HUSKANAW rs 
LUSEANA WING, a ſolemnity pr 
tiſed by the Virginian 1 once 
every fourteen or ſixteen years. It is 
an inſtitution or diſcipline that all 
young men muſt paſs under before they 
can be admitted to be of the number o 
great men, officers, or cockarouſes of 
nation. N 
The choiceſt and briſkeft young men 
of the town, and ſuch only as have ac- 
quired ſome treaſure by their travels 
and hunting, are choſen our by the ru- 
lers to be AAurkanaw'd; and whoever re- 
-| fuſes to undergo this proceſs, dares not 
remain among them. | 
| The ceremony is performed after the 
manner following: After the perfor- 
mance of ſeveral odd preparatory cere- 
| monies, the principal part of the buſt- 
neſs is to carry them into the woods, 


Eu there to Keep them under confine | 
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Sent, and daftituts of All fbeiety for 


Nveral months, giving them tio other 
ſuſtenance but the infuſion'or decoction 
of ſome poiſonous intoxicating roots; 
by virtue of which phyſick, and the ſe- 
verity of the diſcipline which they un- 
dergd, they become ftark mad: In which 
raving condition they are kept 18 or 20 
days. During rheſe extremities, they 
are ſhut up night and day in a ftrong 


incloſure, made on purpoſe, in ſhape 
like a ſagar-loaf, and every way open 


like .a lattice, for the air to | paſs 
through. In this cage, after they have 


= been ſhut up till the doctors find they 


Have drank ſufficiently of the Wyſoccan 
(as they call this mad potion) they gra- 
dually reftore them to their ſenſes, by 


leſſening the intoxication of their diet, 


and then bring them back into the town, 
whilſt ſtill wild and crazy, through the 
violence of the medicine. | 

It is pretended, that they in this time 


drink ſo much of the water of Lethe, 


that they perfectly loſe all remembrance 


of former things, even of their rela- 


but are more fit for an ſudden attack, 
| 


rions, parents, and language ; and after 


this they are very fearful of diſcover- 
ing any thing of their former remem- 
' brance; for if ſuch a thing ſhould hap- 


pen to any of them, they muſt imme- 
diately be Hurkanaw'd again: And the 


| ſecond time the ufage is ſo ſevere, that 
| ſeldom any one eſcapes with his life. 
Thus they muſt pretend to have forgot 
the very uſe of their tongues, ſo as not 


to be able to ſpeak, nor underſtand any 
thing that is ſpoken, till they learn it 
again. And they are for ſome time 
under the guard of their keepers, who 
eonflantly wait upon them every where, 


All they have learnt all things perfectly 


over again. . 

The undergoing this diſcipline, is 
with thera the moſt meritorious thing 
in the world, in order to preferments 


to the greateſt poſts in the nation, which | 


they claim as their undoubred right at 
the next promotion. : FE #k 


The Indians prerended, that this vio- 
away their me-' 


lent method of taki 
mory, is to releaſe the youth from all 


their childiſh impreſſions, and from that 


ftrong partiality to e e things 
which is contracted before reaſon takes 
place. WE; + | | 
They hope by this proceeding to root 
cout all the prepoſſeſſions and unreaſo- 
nable prejudices which are fix d in the 


minds of children; ſo that the young 
men, when they come to themſelves 


again, their reaſon may act freely, 
without being biaſſed by cuſtom and 


ducation. 
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blood, and are eftabliſhed in a ſtate of 
equality and perfect freedom to order 
their actions, and diſpoſe of their per- 


thar of the law of nature. TT 
 HU'SEY [prob- of Puſche, Du.] full 
of huſks, or the coats of corn, ſeed, Cc. 
HUS'SARS {of Poland and Hungary] 
cavalry or ſoldiery ſuppos'd to have 
taken their names from the þuzza or 


are generally employ'd to engage wi 
the rurkiſh horſe ; they 1 
an odd habit, wearing tigers ſkins and 
thoſe of other wild beafts hanging at 
their backs, as a defence againſt bad 
weather ; their officers. are adorned 
with plunies of feathers, and the com- 
mon ſoldiers have their heads ſhaven 
with only a tuft left in the middle, and 
a large Muftacho hanging down to their 
ftomach, and on their heads a fur cap 
with a cocks feather ftuck in it. 
They are very bold and. reſolute; 


than a long battle; nor are very expert 
at the uſing their fire arms, bur are 
very dextrous at their Sabres. They 
neither give nor take quarter. The 
emperor of Germany and French king 
entertains ſome of them in their ſervice. 


| SSX, is an appellation given to 
woman kind, and is.us'd both in a good 
and a bad ſenſe; in a good ſenſe it is a 
contraction of the word Houſewife, and 
then ſignifies a clean, neat, careful, 
induſtrious woman; and in a bad ſenſe, 
2a whore, or careleſs, negligent, drun- 
ken one; and ſomerimes ſt is only a 
note of anger or diſpleaſure, as of a 
mother to her daughter, as Huſſy i. e. 


you naughty ah OE. 
_ HY/ACINT 5 Lu-, Gr.] a pre. 
JACINTH F cious ſtone, ſo called 


from its reſemblance of the purple 
flower named Hyacinth ; of which there 
are four ſorts,” thoſe that are intermix- 
ed with a yermilion colour; thoſe of 
a ſaffron colour; thoſe of an amber 
colour; and thoſe of a white intermixt 
with a faint red; and are either orien- 
tial or occidental. Theſe ſtones either 
engrave or cut fine, and were it not 
that the engraving - oftentimes coſts 
more than the ftone, they would be 
more us'd far ſeals, (5c. 

Theſe tones were uſed by the anci- 
ents for amulets and taliſmans, who 


i 


wore them about their necks,” or in 
| es xings 


tis 5 oils Font to e 2 5 "I 
Thus alſo they become Ad 


from the remembrance of any ties of 


ſons, without any ' other controul than : 


ſhout they make ar their firft onſet: they 


HUS SITES, the followers of John 
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gredients, pulverized or, ground, and 
ii ðò nee ets 
HYACIN'THIA,. feſtivals held at 
Sparta, in honour, of Apollo, and re- 
membrance of his favourite Hyaciathus. 
HYACIN/THINE | I[Hacinthinus, L. 
Tad e-, Er,] pertaining to or like the 
JJ 8 | 
 HYACINTHIZON'TES {of dani, 
Cr.) a kind of emeralds inclining to a 
violet colour. - Ae Pen arent] 
HYACIN'THUS, Apollo and Zephy- 
rut (as the poets tell us) both were ena 
moured with Hyacinthus a youth of ex- 


cellent beauty, and had a mind to obtain 


him by ſome trial of ſkill. Apollo he ſhot 


arrows, and Zephyrus blew. Apollo ſang | 


and cauſed. pleaſure, ' but Lephyrur's 
blaſts were troubleſome, and therefore 
Hyacinthus choſe to betake himſelf to 
Apollo. Zephyrut upon his being rival- 
led, prepares for revenge, and Apollo 
throwing a quoit, it was repulſed by Ze 
pbyrus, and falling on the head of Hya- 
anthus killed him: And it ſeeming unbe. 
coming the earth, that the memory of 
ſuch a calamity ſhould be quits eraſed, 
it cauſed. a flower to ſpring up of the 
ſame name; the beginning of which, as 
the poets tell us, was inſcribed on it. 
HYA/DES {fo called of a, 78 guy, 
i. e. to rain] a conſtellation called the 
ſeven ftars, The poets feign them to 
be the daughters of Atlas and cAErbra, 
whence they are alſo called Atlantiadey. 
Their names are Ambroſia, Eudora Paſs. 
thae, Corenis, Plexanris, Fytho and Tyche. 
They are famous among the poets for 
bringing rain, they are placed in the 
bulls- head, and the chief of them in the 
left eye, are by the Arabs called Aldeba- 
ran. 5 24 
The poets feign, that Hyas their bro- 
ther Raving been torn in pieces by a li- 
onneſs, they wept ſo ve ently for 
his death, that the gods, in fompaſſion 
to them tranſlated them to heaven, and 
placed them in the forehead of the bull 
where they ftill continue to weep: And 
hence the conſtellation is ſuppoſed by 
lome to preſage rain. 5 
HYALVNE Chyalinut, L. of Taking, 
Ur.] pertaining to glaſs, glaſſy, Milton. 
HT EMA LTA, Gr. j a kind of beaft 
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 "Confettion of Hyacinth, in medicine, 
is à thin elefuary. of a cordial quality, 
compoſed of divers precious tones, the 
Hyacinth ſtons bging one; of the princi- | 
pa ingredients, and, alſo coral, harts- 

n, ſeeds, roots, and divers other in- 
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much, like. 8. wolf, gry rayenous and 
ſubtil; of which it is related by ſome 
Writers, that hie will come in the night 
time to ſhepherds Houſes, and learning 
their names, by counterfeiting a mans 


Voice, call them out and deyour them, 


'. HYANA [ Rieroglyphically] was uſe 

by the ancients to expreſs an unconſtant 
erſon; becauſe it is related of ir, that 
t is one year male, and the next be- 


comes a female. It was likewiſe uſed 
as an emblem of a brave courage, that 


can defy all difficulties, and look upon 


| the frowns of fortune with a generous 


contempt; becauſe the Natnralits ſay, 
that the ſkin of this animal will pro- 


| cure to us this privilege of paſſing thro”. 


the greateſt dangers without harm. 
HYBER'NAL Occident, the Winter, 
Weſt, or South Weſt. That point where 


the ſun ſers at its entrance into the tro- 


pick of Capricorn, i. e. on the ſhorteft 


clay. 


HIBERNAL Orient, the Winter, Eaſt 
or South Eafl. That point of the hori- 
Zon where the ſun riſes at its entrance 
into the tropick of Capricorn, 5 
HT BIS TRICA, a teftival with ſacri- 
fices and other ceremonies celebrate 
by the Greeks, at which the men wore 
the apparel of women, and the women 
of men, in honour of Venus, either as 
a god or a goddeſs, or both; or, as 


others ſay, a feſtival held at Argos, 


where the women habited like men in- 


ſulted their huſbands with all tokens of 


ſuperiority, in memory of tlie Argian 
dames having defended their country 


| with notable courage againſt C/comenes 


and Demaratus. 


HI DATOScOPTA [of {#ar6-, of wi: 


ter, and 5x«xi@, Gr. to view] a divina- 


tion or foretelling future events . by 
means of water. oY 


HT DRA LTS, Gr.] the poets tell 
us, that Hydra was a Lernæan ſerpent; 


having an hundred heads, but one body; ' 


and that when one head was cut aff, 


two ſprang up in its place, and that | 
Carcinus came and aſſiſted rhe Hydra: 
The ground of the ſtory is this; Leraus 


was a Sing at that time, when men uni- 
verſally dwelt in towns or villages, and 
every town had its king; among which 


— 


Sthenelus, the ſon of Perſeus, governed 


Mycenæ, the largeſt and moſt populous 
place. © Lernusnot.bearing to be ſubject 
to Rim, it was the occaſion of a war 
between ther, Lernur's town was & 


little well fortify'd place, deferided b 


fifty ſtout archers, which day and night 
were ſhooting their arrows from the 
tower, The name of this little town 
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ſent Hercules thither; but they who 
were beneath threw fire, and aimed at 
'the defenders of the tower; andif any 
one was hit with it and fell, immedi- 
ately two ftout archers roſe up in his 
place. But Hercules at length took the 
town, burnt the tower, and deſtroyed 
the town; and this gave birth to this 
fable. Palepharus. 1 
HT DRA LT, Gr.] a water ſer- 


pent; eſpecially that monſtrous one, 


ſaid by the poets to have had an hun- 
dred heads, and bred in the lake Lerna, 
and to have been killed by Hercules, 
and plac'd among the ſtars. | 
HYDRAGOCG'ICAL [of uJpayuyia of 
ede water, and 4%, Gr. to ed per- 
taining to the conveyance of water. 
. HYDRAULICK { of 9Jpxuauc of 
SD , ſounding water, of 5Swp wa- 
ter, and , Gr. à pipe] pertaining 
to a water-organ. | 
HY'DROMANCY Cydromantia, L. of 
adp, Of dg Water, and partic 
divination, Gr.] a manner of divining 
or making conjectures by water, in 
which the victims had been waſh'd, and 
* ſome parts of them boil'd; alſo a divi- 
nation by common water, in which 
they obſerved the various impreſhons, 
changes, fluxes, refluxes, ſwellings, di- 
minurions, colours, images, c. of the 
water: Sometimes they dipt a looking- 
glaſs into the water, when they deſired 
to know what would become of a ſick 
perſon; for as he look'd well or ill in 
the glaſs, according they conjectured as 
to his future condition; ſometimes they 
fill'd a bowl with water, and let down 


Into ft a ring, equally poiſed on both 


ſides; and hanging by a thread tied to 
one of their fingers; and then in a form 
of prayer, requeſted the Gods to declare 
or confirm the queſtion in diſpute ; 
whereupon, if the thing were true, the 
ring of its own accord would ſtrike a- 
gainſt the ſide of the bowl a ſet number 
of times: Sometimes they threw ſtones 
into the Water, and obſerved the turns 
they made in ſinking. 


 HYDROMETER | of 79s and jufroy, 


Gr. meaſure} an inſtrument to meaſure 
the gravity, denſity, velocity, force or 
other properties belonging to water, 
HYDROMETRITA LU pojputTrIn, Gr.] 
the menſuration of waters and other 
fluid bodies; their gravity, force, velo- 
oy, quantity ; 1 


Sc. 
YDROPARAS'TATES [of J/up was 


ter, and Tap I offer, Gr.] a lect, 
a branch of the Manichees, whole diſ- 


tinguiſhing tenet was, that water ſhould, 
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wine. | | 
_ HYDROPHOBIA [C 
water, and 95% fear, G1 a diſtemper 
ſometimes accompanied with a fever, 
hrenzy, and other ſymptoms proceed. 
ing from the bite of a mad 
the patient dreads water, Sc. the pa- 
thognomick ſign that the difeaſe is come 
to its height, and rarely ha 


_— 


ns till 
within three or four days of the pati- 
ent's death, the diſeaſe being then un- 
animouſly allowed to be incurable by 
phyſicians both ancient and modern, 7 
" HYDROPHORTA [of S and 5%, 
Gr. to bear] a feſtival or funeral cere- 
mony, performed by the Athenians, &e. 
= 3 of them that periſhed in the 
uge. . | . 
HY'DROPOTE {of #dpo#%+nc, Gr.] a 
water drinker. 
. HYDROST A T"ICAL, of or pertain- 
ng to the doctrine of hydroſtaticks. 
YDROSTATUICAL Ballance, an in 
ſtrument contrived for the-eaſy and ex- 
act finding the ſpecifick gravities of bo- 
des, either liquid or ſolid, It eftimates 
the degrees of the purity of bodies of all 
kinds, the quality and richneſs of me- 
tals, oars or minerals, the proportions 
in any mixture, adulterations, Sc. of 
which the only adequate judge is the 
ſpecifick weight. 1 
| HYGRO-ORGAN'ICAL (of d and 
:pyavey, Gr.] of or pertaining to veſſels 
or contrivances for the conyeyance of 
moiſture or water, 8 
HYGROSTAT'ICKS [of v5 and 
gate, Gr. to weigh] the art Xi finding 
the ſpecifick weights of moiſt bodies. 
HY'LE [with Alchymiſts] is their 
HY'LEC F firſt matter; or it is mat- 
ter conſidered as produced by nature 
herſelf; alſo called chaos. 3 
HTL O BII of 7a» wood, and g- life, 
Gr.] ſuch philoſophers who retired to 
woods and foreſts to be more at leiſure 
for contemplation. | 
HY'MEN {in Poetry] a term of invo- 
cation, as Hymen, Hymenas. 
HYMEN {("Twirau@-, Gr.] ſome ſay 
Hymen was an Athenian, who recovered 
back virgins that had been carriedaway 
by robbers, and reftored them again 
unmeddled with to their parents; and 
therefore his name was called upon at 
nuptials as a defender of virginity. . O- 
thers ſay, that Hymen was a young man, 
who on his wedding-day was killed by 
the fall of the houſe, whence it was 
afterwards inſtituted, that by way 0 


expiation, he ſhould be named ar nup- 
cal 


$as the God of marriage. The 4 
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ts repreſented Hymen with a chaplet 
of roſes, and as it were diſſolved and 
enervated with pleaſures, with long 
yellow hair, in a mantle ot purple or 
ſaffron colour, or holding a veil of a 


virgins, bearing a torch in his hand. 

HYMEN {in Anat.] a thin membrane 
or ſkin, reſembling a piece of parch- 
ment, ' ſuppoſed to be ſtretched in the 
neck of the womb of virgins, below 
the nymphæ, and that is broke at their 
defloration, being followed with an ef- 
fuſion of blood. 1 

HYMEN Cin Botany] a fine delicate 
ſkin, wherewith flawers are incl oſed 
while in the bud, and which burſts as | 
the flower blows or opens. 

A HYMN I of dd,, Gr. to 
celebrate] a nt or ode in honour. of 
God; or a poem proper to be ſung in 


\ 


honour of ſome deity. 12 


HYMNOL'OGY  [Unyoni;ias, Gr.] 4 
ſinging of hymns or pſalms. 

AYPER'BA TION 88 
Caine, Gr, to tranſcend] this is ſometimes 
treated on as à figure in grammar, but 
always rather to be taken notice of 
as bearing the character of a ſtrong and 
violent paſſion ; and ſo a figure in rhc- 
toric, is nothing but a tranſpoſition 
of thoughts and words, from the natural 


order of diſcourſe. A Py 
Apollanian AYPER'BOLA, is the com. 
mon Hyperbola, in contradiſtinction to 
Hyperbola s of the higher kind, _ 
ak YPERBO'LIFORM Figures | Mathe- 
mat.] ſuch, curves as approach in their 
properties to the nature of the Hyper 
Ms fame. that are called Hyper bo- 
01 1 IL NPY 6 Ja | ; 
HYPERCRITICES { eamprprixel, Gr.] 
over-rigid cenſurers or criticks, who 
let nothing paſs-;. but animadvert - ſe- 
verely on the ſlighteſt fault. 3 
HYPERDULTA { unwdsn4iz, of unip 
Above and d worſhip, Gr. ] the Wor- 
ſhip paid to the virgin Mary, ſo called, 
as being ſuperior to the Nulza, the wor: 
ſhip paid to the ſaints. 


HYPE'RION [according to the poets] 


the ſon of Celus and Veſta, married his | 


lifter Theta or Bajileza, a virgin remark- 
able for her modeſty and chaftity, but 


being elected queen was afterwards de. 


firous to leave heirs, and marrying 
with her brother Hyperion, had Hc/zos 
and Selene; who were admired by all 
tor the excellency of their beauty. But 
the other brothers of Theid entering 
into a conſpiracy aſſaſſinated Hyperion, 
and drowned Helios in the river Erida-. 
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loved her brother Helios; threw her ſelf 


headlong from a tower and expired. 


Helios appeared to his mother in a 
dream and told her they were deified, 


and that from thenceforth the holy fire 


in heaven ſhould be called Helios. ("Hue | 
7,c. the ſun} and that which was before 
named , Mene, ſhould be called Sclene 


[Zmxjvn the moon.] 


© Hiſtorians ſay, this Hyperion was an 


aſtronomer that found out the motion 
of the ſun, moon, and other planets, 
and the ſeaſons and diſtinctions of time 


meaſured out by them, and therefore 


is called the father of thoſe plancrs, as 
being the firft that taught the knowledge 
and nature of them. 
HYPO [gx under, Gr. ] a particle us d 
in the compoſition of many words. 
HTHOCHONPRIA | Unsxordpia,' of 
"uzip and xl a x 
ſides of the upper part of the belly about 
the ſnort ribs, under which the liver, 


ſtomach and ſpleen lie. 
HYPO'CHYMA {uUn5yunun,'Er.12 ſuf- 
| Kante, when gnats, 
cobwebs, little clouds, Sc. ſeem to fly 
before the eyes L. 1 pe 9 


fuſion, a fault in the f 
HYP'OCRITE [¶MHieraghyphically] was 
repreſented by a leopard; becauſe it is 
reported of this beaſt, that n 
diſſembles and hides its head with its 
paws, that it may more eaſily catch its 
prey, for that the beaſts, tho they are 
much delighted with the ſcent of its. bo- 
dy, are as much frighted at its head. 
HYPOGAS'TRICK Vein [Anat. ] a vein. 


ariſing in the ſame parts with the hypo- 


gaftrick artery, and diſcharging itſelf 
into the Hiaca interna. | 


_ HYPOGLOT'TIDES[Arat.]twolarge 
glands of the tongue fituate under it, 
near the venæ ranulares, and there are 


2 more large glands on the ſide of it. 
They all filtrate a kind of ſerous mat- 
ter of the nature of ſaliva, which they 
diſcharge into the mouth by little ducts. 

HYPOPHILOSPER'MQUS Planzs [of 


ib, gd leaf, and TT hes Gr. ſeed] £2 
are ſuch as bear their ſeeds on the back - 


ſides of their leaves. 


HYPOSTAT ICAL Union lin Thes- 


y! the union of the human nature 
with the divine. „ 
HYPO'THESIS [with Phzloſophers] 
principles ſuppoſed, as granted for the 
ſolution of any Phenomena, that from 
thence an intelligible and plaufible ac- 
count may be given of the cauſes and 
effects of the pbæomena propoſed. ,'The 
laying down or ſuppoſing ſuch princi- 


ples to be granted, is called an Hypothe- 


Ae, On this Selene, who pallionate'y I fis, It is ie e ay 
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„r. à cartilage] the 
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what is ſuppoſed be true, but it muſt be ver ends Enzliſh ones! Before v; it has 
poſſible, and ought alfs to be probable. | the found of u, as bird, third, fit, e, 
HYPOTHESIS with Aſtronomeri] fig- | JACK, is ann 
nifizs à ſyſtern, and is uſually uſed/and f engine much | 
underſtood in reſpett to the univerſe, | uſed about gun, 
and in relation to the diſpoſitions of the'] or morrars,and'}} 
” heavers, and ine motions of the ſtars: is always car 
Concerning which an Hypot he ſis that is | ried along 
elaborately contrived is called a ſyſtem: | with the Artil. 
as the Ptolemaick, Copernioan or Tyeho- | ſery, for rai-J| © 
. HYRST"{hyppe, Sax.] in the names Axleiree, ira 
of places denꝰtes, that they took their | whee! chance 
names from a wood or foreſt. to be broke; it 
HTSSOPICR Art, a name given to] is likewiſe uſd | 
chymiſtry by Faracelſus, in alluſion to Or traverſing 1 
that text in the Pſalms, Purge me voith large morcavs, I © 
M#y9op; bseauſe that art puriſies metals, ſach as thofſs (“ 
e I COLE as © old3 T2, OY 
— *HYSTERICA Ge 4 Gr.] medi- | diameter, 
eines againſt the e of the womb, | which are up- U | | 
Aer a a on Low Dutch carriages, and for ele- 
i HTS TERICKS 5 (Vereine Er. ] reme- vating them; for n the ſea 
> dies againſt hyſterick aſſections. ad an mortars) and many other uſes, too te- 
 ,HYSTEROPOT'MOL eres, Gre dious to be named: With this engine 
fuch as had been thought dead, and af: one man is able to raife more than fix 
FF e rn in foreign countries | could do without it. 862 the figure; 
veturned fate. home; Or 1ucn as nad ACK à Dandy. a little, impertindn 
been thought dead in battle, and after N n 1 
ynexpeftedly eſcaped from their ene. JAck er a Pinch, a hackney parfon, 
e Nena, ge not pelmitted 40 en | 2" one who officiates for another upon 
- mans wer N | ö 2 U e rei 32 AB 
ter their own houſes at the door, but V WHOUE AQy RY 8 
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Sn Ra e opened in] 'JACK'ANAPES, a term of contempt 
ee LEG, „ f tot a little prating, whiffling fellow. 
HST EROTOMTA Leserate, of JACK KETC" s hangman or com- 
| in oi ors Tek to cut] the cutting mon'exectitioner,” r.... 
=. child out of the womb. 2 l Ack ADAMS 2 impertinent 
; *'HYSTFROTOMATOCTA {of dcp, | W 85 | a ily, 2 e 44] 
Tien A cutting, and 2% , Gr. birth}] JAck in Bor, a cheat or ſharper. 

an operation more uſually called the]. JACK SPRAT, a diminutive term | J 
d operation, the fame as 11719 bor a perſon of fmalt reueation; alſo a ne 


. 


. 
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a dwarf or a . of a ſmall ſtature. pi 
II JACK, a ſort ot coat of mail, anci- 70 
: . 1 l | ently worn by horſemen in the wars, th 
| nns made of folid iron, but of many Bi t 
| „ III plates of iron faſtened together; theſe | th 

| 1 Ii, Tralick; Yi, Eugliſß; | jacks ſome ſort of tenants, ho held a 
14. Greek, are the ninth letters of | lands, were obliged to provide upon mM 
their reſpective alphabets, and? Hebrew any invaſion made upon the country. or 
is the tenth in order of that alphabet. ACK in a Lanthorn, a certain me- th 
I is both a vowel and a conſonant as | teor, or clammy vapour in the air, ca 
it happens to ſtand related to other let- | which reflects ght in the dark, common- | 5 
ters, that may be joined to it in the ſame | ly haunting churchyards, fens, marſhes Sa 
ſound or ſyllable. The Flemmings, Ita- and privies, as fteaming out of a fat ws 
Haut, Spanlards and ourſelves pronounce | foil, and there hovering about where e 
this letter, when a conſonant, two diffe- | there is a continual flux of air: It ap- ; 
rent ways Whenever j comes before | pears like a candle and lanthorn, an on 
another yowel in the ſame ſyllable it is | ſometimes leads travellers out of their its 
2 conſonant. 5 LES #5) 
I, the vowel is not ſounded in Par lia. 


went, Suit, Fruit, Height, Gc. and tho" | neſs of a ſpaniel-dog, with black ſhagged fiv 
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tor the lion? And follows it with open 


cry; to whom the lion liftens, and fol- 

lows to ſeize it: For the Jackal will 

not eat of it, till the lion is ſatisfied, and 
rwards feeds on what he leaves. 


Jack ET ¶ jaoquerrs, F. l a ſhort coat 
anciently worn by horſemen, over | 
their armour and  cuiraſſes ; it was 


made of cotton or ſilk ſtitch'd between 
oo ight ſtuffs, and ſometimes of cloth 
0 gol Aon 57 n # 


 JA'COBINS ſo called, becauſe their | 
principal convent ſtands near the gate | 


of St. James, in the city of Paris in 
France] monks. and nuns of the order 
of St. Dominicle. . 
_ JA'COBITES 2 a ſect of Zaftern chri- 

JACORBINS 5 ſtians in the 6th and 
beginning of the 7th century, ſo de- 
nominated from Jacob Bardeus a Syrian, 


a diſciple of Eutyches and Dioſcorus, who | 


ſpread the hereſy in Aſia and Africa to 
that degree, that the ſe& of the Euty 
chians were ſwallow'd up by that of the 
Facobites, which, alſo comprehended all 
the Monophyſites of the Eaſt, i. e. ſuch 


as acknowledged but one nature, and 


that human in Je ſus Chriſt, by that tak- 
ing in the Armeniant and Abyſſines: 
They denied the three perſons in the 


Trinity, and made the ſign of the croſs 


with one finger, to intimate. the one- 


neſs of the Godhead. Before baptiſin |} 
they applied a hot iron to the foreheads 


of children after they had circumciſed 
them, founding that practice upon the 
words of John the Baptiſts, Matt. 3. He 


will” baptize you with the Holy Ghoſt | 


and wih Ut hon 8 
Mr. Simon ſays the number of the 
Jacobins is but ſmall there not being 


| above 30, or 40009 families of them, 


principally inhabiting Syria and Meſopo- 
tamia, and that they are divided among 
themſelves, the one part embracing and 
the other diſowning the communion of 
the church of Rome. 

JAC OBITISH { of Jacobus, Fame, 


| inclined to the principles of Facobitet, 


or attached to the intereſt of king James 
the II. or the Pretender, commonly 
call'd the Chevalier de St. George. 

JA'DISH, :fpoken of a horſe lof Faad, 
Sax. a goad or ſpur, g. d. one that will 
not go without the ſpur] lazy, apt to 
te tired, el FL 

JADE, a greeniſh ſtone, bordering 
on the colour of olive, eſteemed for 
its hardneſs and virtues, by the Turks 
and Poles, who adorn their fine ſabres 
With it; and it js ſaid to be a preſerva- 
five againſt the nephritick colick. 


JAH H from the Radix c, Heb. he | 


2 [4 
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was] a name of God fr 
met with in the Old Teftament; and e 


per names, as Adonijaß. 


JAM I [with Miners] a ridge of 
AMB & rock or ftone; that Si 
AUMB. | | 

hinders them from purſuing it. 

JAMAICA Wood, a ſort of ſpeckled 

: BE {according to the Par the: 

daughter of Pan . Echo, who, 2 


choly, would tell her pleafant ſtories, 


and from her that ſort of metre, hien 
was. before unknown, took its name 
IAM'BICK Verſe, is ſo called of the 
Tambick feet, of which it chiefly con- 
ſiſts, which are one ſhort and one long 
ſyllable, as meos. It is the moſt vari- 


of three ſorts; Diameter, Trimeter, or 
Senarie : The laft of which is moſt in 


Trochee, as ſuis & ipſa Roma viribus 


St. LAMES-wort, an herb. ov 82510 "has 


one whoſe head or top ter. 
minates in the form of 2 
heart, and the two arme 
bearing ſome reſemblance 
5 to the Croſt Patonce, ſo cab 
led, becauſe worn by the Spauiſhß 


the figure. 


foot ſoldiers, who were formerly only 
chriſtian children, either ſuch as were 
taken priſoners, or ſuch, the poverty of 


tribute, exafted by the Grand Seignior 


different, according to the different 
exigencies of the ſtate; formerly it 
was but 33000, but of late years they 
have been augmented to Loo000./ Their 
pay is from 2 to 12 aſpers a day; beſides 
a do/iman or long coat with ſhort ſleeves, 
which. they hays allow'd them once a 
year, the firſt Hay of their Kamezan or 
Lent. In time of peace they carry 


fire arms, and a ſabre. 


17 


given to ſuch as are reſolute, bold and 


dariag, to execute the deligns:of any 
| a perſon 


pecially compounded with many pro- 
8 e 
 JAIL-Brrd, a priſoner. - See Goa 


off the vein of oar and 
wood, of which cabinets, Sc. are 


vert the goddeſs Ceres from her melan- 


and make her laugh by jeſts and fancies 
that ſhe would put into Tambick, — 855 


ous of all other ſorts ef verſe, being 


uſe; this conſiſts chiefly in Iambick fest: 
but has now and then à Sonder and _ 


St. JAMES, Croſ [in Heraldry) is 


knights of Santiago or St. James. See 
PPP 
| JAN'IZARIES {in the Turk arty} - 


| whoſe parents gave up in ier of the 


for liberty of conſcience; but that is 
now ceaſed. The number ef them is 


only a long ſtick; but in a time of war f 
JANIZ.ARIES, is a name ſometimes 
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Then all tradeſmen andartifts began 
| their works, and the; Roman conſuls ab 
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Eren. jtbox in 2.publick or private, 
Kation, at all bazards. 
ENISTS (ſo called of Cornelius 


* 
7 
* 
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-JA pointed for the year enſuing; entered 
Fanſenfus, biſhop: of .Ypres) a ſect of | ſolemnly upon their e 


Chriſtians in the 6th century, whoſe | mans took care that at that time all 


ne endeavours to explain St. Auguſtin's 


ee were chiefly founded upon | quarrels ſhould be laid aſide, that new. 


s book entitled Auguſtinus, wherein 


ſcheme concerning grace. | 


The ſubſtance of which. js, that all 


the concurrent cauſes or principles di- 


tinct from the ſoul, do fo far determine 


8 ien ue, 


em. i . 
When Fanſenins's book was publiſhed 
in 1640, it was ftrenuoufly oppoſed. 


Pope Urban the VIII. to put a ſtop to the 
ae, publiſh'd a bull againſt it, 


chargin | 
thts 4% y hjs predece 
gave vigor'to the controverſy, andthe 


in with” reviving | doctrines 
rs.. This 


French procured | Innacent the X. to 


condemn 5 propoſitions, which con- 


' tained the chief of Janſeniui's notions. 


* 


The aſſembly of the French clergy re- 


ceiv'd-pope'[nnacent's condemnation. 


The partiſans of Janſenius did like - 


wiſe. condemn thoſe 5 propoſitions, but 


at the ſame time affirmed that they 
were not in his book 
Ant hauy Arnaud and eminent doctor 
of the Sorhoune was expell'd the faculty 
of divinity at Paris, for aſſerting that 
he queſtioned\whether thoſe propoſſti- 
ons could be found in Janſec ius S hook. 
But -pope: Alexander the VII. affirming 
that were there, thoſe who refus'd 
to ſign the form for cenſuring the pro- 


poſitions through all the dieceſſes of 
France; were expelled, interdicteti or 
excommunicated. 1 5 


But notwithſtanding the cbntroverſy 


ſill been kept on foot, by means of 


a diſtinction betwixt fact and right, and 


to Janus, together with new wine and 


rankincenſe, = 2 


| 


* 


and diverſion. 


yoke, were ſacrificed to Jupiter Cupitoli. 
us, and a great deal of incenſe and 
other perfumes were offered; and dur- 
ing this religious ſalemnity they affered 
their vows for the proſperity of the 
empire and emer ot. 

It was added to the Raman calendar 
by Numa; Who placed it near the win- 
ter ſolſtic e. a 


5 JA NUs ſis ſuppoſed by ſome to be ſo 


called of , Heb. wine, of which he is 


ſaid to have been the firft inyentor ; 
others derive the name of janua, L. a 


gate, g. the gate of the world, of hea- 
ven, or of months] the moſt ancient 
king of Itah among the Aborigines, 
about the year of the world 2629, and 
1319 before the birth of Cbriſt, who 
entertained: Saturn when he was ba- 
niſned by his ſon Jupiter. It is related 
of him, chat he was the wiſeſt of all 
kings, .and Knew 'things paſt and to 
come; and therefore they pictured him 
with two faces, and deified him after 
his death ; and Numa built him a tem- 
ple, which was kept ſhut in a time of 
peace, and open in time of war. Some 
are of the opinion, that Janus was the 
ſame as Ozyges, Or Noah, Or Japhet; 
and it hence ſaid ta have two faces, the 


holds a key in his right hand, and a 


ſcepter in his left; by one intimating 
eee 


{ 


{ 


year? gifis, the | tokens of friendſhin 
ſhould - paſs between them, and — 
the day ſhould' conclude with mirth 


On the fir} day of this month the 
gonſuls marched to the capitol, attended 
with a croud all in new cloaths; and 2 
white bulls that had never bern the 


by means of an expedient of putting | one looking backwards and the other | 
different ſenſes upon the popes conſti- | forwards, zl e. the onę on the world | 
tutions. - before the flood, and the other on the 
JANUARY lis ſuppoſed to take its world after the flood; and he is ſaid to y 
name of  Fanus, an ancient king of have come into Italy in the golden age , 
Itahy, or of Janus a pretended: deity, of the world (when there was no gold 8 
whom the Romans ſuppos'd preſided coined, when men were juft) and ta 
over the beginnings of all - buſineſs: | have taught men to plant vines, &c. to 0 
And by others, of jauua, L. a gate, it | to offer ſacrifice, and to live tempe- "7 
being, as it were, the entrance to the | rately. Dos, My ET | | 
reſt of the months] Fanuary the firſt | Janus is deſcribed with two faces, = 
month in the year, . in either as reſpecting the evening and the 
painting all in  whifW like ſow or | morning, or rather in regard of his P 
hoar- froft, blowing his fingers; hold- ſingular prudence, which is a virtue 8 
ing in the left arm a biller, and Aqua- conſifting in the remembrance of things 1 
rius ſtanding by his ſide. At this time | paſt, and a foreſight of things to come; 15 
cakes of new meal and ſalt were offered | he has 12 altars beneath his feet, and 
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char lie can as it were open che world f ze a phyſician; and dir Srharnde, Gr. 8 
by the light he gives, and ſhut it up | mathematician} a phyſician, who con- 
again by withdrawing the ſamie light | ſiders diſeaſes; and their cauſes mathe 
from us; and the ſcepter denotes; the | matically, and 'preſcribes according to 
dominion he has over it. Sometimes mathematical proportions 
he was repreſented with four faces, ei- JA'VARIES, a fort of ſwine in Ameri. 
ther in regard of the four ſeaſons of the. ca, that has its navel on the back; dif- 
year, or the four quarters of the world. | ficult to be taken, becauſe it is ſcarcely 

He was efteemed the god of peace; | to be tired in running, and ſo furious, 
tho' he was never called upon but in | that it rends every thing to pieces withy 
times of war. His temple was ſhut in | its tuſhes. '- She 4 
the time of peace, but ſtood open in a JAUMBS { jambes, F.] the ſide · poſta 
time of war. „ of a door. | 9 N 

JAPONNE'SE Language, the language JAUNT'INESS [of an uncertain de- 
of Japan is. ſaid to be very curious, | rivation; unleſs of Jancer F.] wanton 
they ety ſeveral words to expreſs | 1:{5, 1o'4:ning,, ramping humour. 

one thing, fome in honour, others in| JAW'LAFS, ths red ſkins under at 
deriſion; ſome for the e others cock's jaws. '' 6 5 : 
for the people ; as alſo for the quality, JAZ EL, a precious ſtone of an azursg. 
age and ſex of the ſpeaker and perſon | or blue colour. Fel 

ſpoken to. | IBEX, a wild goat that is very ſwife 
JAR'DEES > [with Horſemen] are and runs up ſteep rocks. Bochart de- 
JAR DONS & callous and hard ſwel- ſcribes the Ibex after the following 

lings in the hinder legs of an horſe, manner; he ſays, it lives upon fteep 

ſeated on the outſide of the hough, as rocks; that nature has given it large 

' horns, which it bends back as far as its 


—_ 


| fick that cures by friction, and the ap- 
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the ſpa vin is on the inſide. 
4 ARR [of jarra, Span.] an earthen 

. veſſel well known, of oil it contains 
from 18 to 36 gallons. 

JAR'RING | probably either of gar- 
rieut, L. prating as Minſhew ſuppoſes, 
or of guerroyant, F. brawling according 
to Skinner] diſagreement between per- 
ſons, falligg out, quarrelling. | 

JAS'PER, is commonly taken for a 
precious ſtone; but is rather reckoged 
among marbles. 


lours; but the moſt beautiful is green, 


and that which is moſt eſteemed is full 
of little ſpots, ſcattered here and there 


upon the green. Some value the pur- | 


ple coloured very highly: Some is of 
2 carnation colour, red, roſe coloured 
ſtriped, white, and of many other co- 
let, | " 

In ſome of it nature has repreſented 
landſkips, trees, flowers, Sc. very 
curiouſly. It is not tranf parent and 
approaches pretty near to the Agate. 
It is found in many parts of the Eaf? 
and alſo in ſome parts of Europe. 

Some attribute to it the medicinal 
vertues of helping women in labour 
and ſtopping blood. 8 | 

IATRALIP'TICA, that part ofphy- 
plitation of fomentations and plaſters. 

IATROCHYM'IST |\ Tatrochymicu:s, L. 
of lane a phyſician, and xvuss chy- 
miſtry a chymical phyſician, or one 
who ules or preſcribes chiefly chymical 
Preparations. | 


\ buttocks, ſo that it will leap from the 
higheſt precipices, and falls upon its 


back without hurting it ſelf, becauſs 


its horns receives and break the blow. 
_ IBIB OCA, a kind of ſerpent in Braſil, 


, whoſe bite, tho“ 'venomous, does not 
' preſently prey upon ths vitals, but pro- 
' ceeds by degrees; the principal remedy 
for the cure is a plaifter made of 


. # ; 


ſerpent's head. 


It is of various co- IBIS, a bird, which Strabo ſays is 


like a ftork, and that ſome are black 
and others white. The Egyptian, wor 
ſhipped them becauſe they deyoured 
the ſerpents, which otherwiſe would 
over-run the country. i 

It is agreed that the 16 is a ſpecies 
of ftorks. The white 1b:ir is a real 
ftork; the black, which is properly 
the Ibis, is a bird peculiar to Egypt; 
it never goes out of it, and ſome ſay, 
that it cannot even live out of it. Ar 


you look near it, it is of the colour of 
a lap-wing or wood-raven; the fea- 
thers whereof ſeem to be mix'd with 


he belly of it and ſides under the 
wings are white. Its beak is large, 
ſtrong and of a ſcarlet colour, as welt 
as its legs andifeer. i = 

Its beak is Aut 18 inches long, its 
neck 12 or 14 inches, its body and 
breaft are as large as the back of a 
g00ſs. 
wing it has the form of a heart. 


IA TROMA'THEMAT'ICIAN [of js: | 


a diftance it ſeems to be all black, if 


When its head is under its 


reen and a colour bordering upon blue. 
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'  _ & Fhe white is to be ſeen in all parts 
| pf Repr. but the black is not commonly 


10 be met with any where but about 
Damietra, The Egyptians had this bird 


in fo high a veneration, that it was a 


tapital crime among them to have kill'd 
one of them through inadvertency. 
-  v\Cambyſes king of Perſia, who was 
not. umcquainted with their ſuperſti- 
dion in this reſpect, had ſome of theſe 
bade plac'd before his army, when he 
ſieged Damietta. The Egyptians not 
aring to ſuoot againſt them, nor con- 
- ſequently againſt their enemies, ſuffered 
the town to be taken, which was as it 
were the key to all Zeypr. | 
The Ibit not only eats the flying 
ſerpents or Sarapht, but kills them after 
it is ſated with them. It eats likewiſe 
the eggs of ſerpents, and carries them 
to its young ones, which are very gree- 
dy of them. 8 : 
After the death of the Ibit, the Egyp- 
#:ians were uſed ro embalm it, in order 
to preſerve it, they made a kind of fu- 
neral for it, and paid great honours to 
at. - | 


It is very remarkable in this bird, 
that altho' it be a water fowl, and lives 
chiefly about the Nile, yet it never en- 
ters the water, and does not know how 
to ſwim. The uſe of glyſters is ſaid 
to have been learnt from the bis and 
not from the ſtork. 
It generally builds its neſt upon palm 
trees to avoid the cats. The fleſh of 
the Ibis is ſaid to be red like that of 
 Glmon, and ſweet, and its ſkin is very 
Hard and ſmells like wild fowl. ON 
ICA DES [of ines, of ing: twenty, 
Er. Jan ancient feſtival, celebrated 
monthly on the twentieth day (he ha- 
ving been born on. the twentieth ) by 
the Epicurean philoſophers, in memory 
of their maſter Epicurus. They bore 
His images about the houſes in ftate, 
and made ſacrifices. 1:55 f 
1CARUsS, the ſon of Dedalus, who 
Caccording to the poets) with his father 
bring from Crete, thro' youthful wil- 
Fulneſs deſpiſed his father's counſel, and 
flew higher than he ſhould, and ſo melt 
end the wax which held his winged fea- 
thers together, and fell into the ſea and 
was drowned. 
ICE [Fis, Dan. If, Sax.} water con- 
gsaled into a glaſſy ſubſtance by a cold 
air or freezing wind. It is the com- 
mon opinion of phileſophers, that ice 
is made by certain ſpirits of nitre, 
which in the winter mix with the 
parts of the water, and being of them- 
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{ their figure and inſſexibility, infevbl. 
and deſtroy gradually that an 
to which they are Joined. 

IcH Dien [ich I and deinnen, Tear. to 

ſerve]. a motto which Edward the black 


en the motto of the arms of the 
prince of Wales, The prince obſery'd 
it on the ſhield of John king of Bohemia, 
who ſerved in the French wars, at the 
battle of Creſſ where he was kill'd, and 
therefore took it as his motto, in token 
of ſubjection to his father, under whom 
he ſerved in that war againſt France. 
ACHNEU'MON LI xa And 48 i- 
reeeyy Gr. of inveſtigating] the Egyptian 
rat, is of the ſize of a cat, with very 
rough hair ſpotted with white, yellow 
and aſh colour ; its noſe like that of a 
hog, with which it digs up the earth; 
it has ſhort black legs, and a tail like a 
fox; it lives on lizards, ſerpents, ſnails, 
cameleons, rats and other animals; and 
is of great ſervice in Egypt, by its natu- 
ral inſtin&t hunting out and breaking 
the eggs of the crocodile, and thereby 
preventing too great an increaſe of that 
deſtructive creature. The naturaliſts 
alſo ſay, that itis ſo greedy after the 
crocodiles liver, that rowling himſelfin 
mud, it flips down his throat while he 
ſleeps with his niouth open, and gnaws 
its way out again. The inhabitants of 
Heracteopolis wo rſhipped the Ichneumon, 
it 3 the e enemy to the cro- 
codile. 3 | 
The ICHNEU'M ON [Hieroglyphically) 
was uſed to repreſent ſafety and preſer- 
vation. 
ICHNOGRAPH'ICAL [of Mi paguxls, 
of «ixay and Yet, ra, deſcribing by 
images, pictures, Sc. hieroglyphical, 
ICHO'GLANS, the grand Signo:'s 
pages or White eunuchs, who ſerve in 
the Seraglio. They are chriſtians chil- 
dren, and brought up in a diſcipline {6 
ſevere, as 1s ſcarce credible. | 
ICHTHYOL'OGIST [7ySvo;y@-,Gr.] 
a writer or deſcriber of fiſhes. 2) 
ICHTHY'OMANCY [| jxSuruartiit , 
Er. ] divination by the entrails of fiſhes, 
for which Tireſias is ſaid to have been 
famous. | 
ICHTHYO'PHAGIST { jySuezy 0 
Gr.] a fiſn-eater. . 
I'CINESS [of Lis, Dan. Ir, Sax.] icy 
nature or qualities, alſo plenty or ,a- 
bundance of ice, 15 
ICONOCLASTS [ of *Eixwyx>xz51;, of 
Einer an image, and Agne, a breaker, 
of He, Gr. to break} a name given 
to thoſe of the eighth century, who de · 


Chriſtlan 


ſelves improper for motion, becauſe of | 
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clared agaig the uſe of images in the 
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rince took for his, and ever ſince has 
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chriftian church. The original of which | = Conſftantihe Copronymu followed the 
example of his father, and in the year 


was as follows." & certa in Je, named 
Farcutaperhit; oper ſuaded Ezide king of 
the Arab+; to take the images of ſaints out 
of the Chriſtian churches; and ſometime 
after that ohe Bazere a ſlave becoming 
a Mahometan in Syria, infinvatet himſelf 
ſo much into the favour” of Leo Iſauri- 
cus, that he at his and the inſtigation of 
other Jewot, who had predicted his com. 
ing to the empire, did about the year 


726 declare 1 images, and ordered 


the ſtatue of Chyiſt, that was placed over 
one of the gatèes to be thrown: down, 
and this having occaſioned a tumulr, he 
was ſo enraged' thereat, that he iſſued 
out a proclamation, aboliſhing the uſe 
of images, and threatening the wor- 
ſhippers of them with ſevere puniſn- 
ments; nor could he be prevailed upon 
by the earneſt ſolicitations of German 
icus the patriarch and the biſhop of 
Rome in their favour | Ee 
Likewiſe his ſon and ſucceſſor Con- 
ſtantine, forbad praying to ſairfts or the 
Virgin Mary; tliey alſo laughed at Pope 
Stephen the 3d and Paul the I. who 
would have diſſuaded him from it, and 
called a council wherein what he had 
done was approved; but this council 
being condemned at Rome, he laboured 
more than ever to gain his point, 
Leo the IV. ſuecseded him in the year 
775, but reigned but 4 years, leaving his 
ſon Conſtantine under the turelage of the 
empreſs Trenz, and the ſecond council 


n 


of Nice being held in her time in tlie 
year 787. which as Baronzus and others 
relate, defired that the ynages of Chriſt, 
and the ſaints, Se. might be reſtored, 
But Spanbemitt ſays; the emperor 
Philip, and John the patriarch of Con- 
ſtantinople having rejected the 6th gene- 
ral council againſt the Monothelites in 
712, took away the pictures of that and 
the former councils that had been hung 
up by the emperor Faſtinian in the por- 
tico of St. Sophia, and that the pope 
thereupon in a ſynotl Held at Rome, or- 
dered the like images to be placed in St. 


Peters church and henceforth to be wor: |: e e 
e I and yew, Gr. to deſcribe] a deſcription 
of images or ancient ffatues of marble 


ſnipped. | | 
The Saracens offended at that ſuper- 
ſtition perſecuted the Chriſtiant, and 
Leo calling a ſynod, publiſned a procla- 
mation, conderhning the worſhip of them, 


but allowing their being hung up in 


churches, the better to prevent idolatry : 
and upon a further diſpute with pope 
Gregory the II. who excommunicated 
him and abſolved his ſubjects from their 
obedience; in the year 730 he command. 
ed they ſhould be quite taken dawn and 
deſtroyed. a 
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 Frzuch, Germans arid other 
countries did abhor image worſhip; and 
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744, the 13th year of his reign aſſembled 
the th general council of the Greeks, ini 
which images and their worthip was 


condemned. His ſteps were likewiſe 


followed by Leo the IV. his ſon who at 


his death leaving the adminiſtration of - 


the ſtate to the empreſs Irene, during the 


minority of his ſon Conſtantive the VII. 


ſhe to gain the monks to her intereſt 
made ute of them for the reftoring i= 
mages, advancing Tarafiat from a lay— 
man to be patriarch of Conſtantinople; and 
ſo managed the council which ſhe call'd 
at Nice, that they decreed ſeveral forts 
of worſhip to images; as ſalutations, 
incenſe, kiſſing, wax-lights, Sc. but did 
neither approve of the images of the 
Trinity, ſtatues, rior any carved work. 
Conſtam ine being come of age and 
oppoſing this procedure, was barboruſly 
deprived of his ſight and life by his un- 
natural mother Irene; which fact is com: 


mended by cardinal Faroniut, as alſo 


Gregory II. declaring the- emperor Led 
u ncapable of the crown ; which he calls 
a rare example to poſterity, not to ſuffer 
heretical princes to 'retgi. | | 

On the other fide the popes imitated 
their predeceſſors ih their hatred to tha 
Greek emperors, whom they deſpoiled 
of their exarchate of Ravenna and their 


other poſſeſſions in Itahy, which by the 
aſſiſtance of the French was converted. 


into St. Peter's patrimony. 

But it is evident by the capitulary of 
Charlemaizn againſt images, that the 
Northern 


alſo the acts of the ſytiod of Frankfort 
under that prince, who alſo wrote 4 
books to pope Adrian again image 
worſhip and the illegal cbuncil of Mie: 
befoxe mentioned. F 


This image worſhip was alſo oppoſed 


by other emperors; who ſucceeded, as 


alſo by the churches of Traly, Germany 
France and Britain, particularly by the 


learned Alcu nun. 
ICONOGR APHTA [of ue an image 


and copper, of buſts and ſemibuſts, of 


Penates, paintings in freſco, Moſaick 


work 2-and ancient pieces of miniature. 
Gr. to worſhip] a Worſhipper of ima- 
ges. E 2 4 LE. + OP 5 g g 4 ̃ 
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ICONOL'OGY [of i and an, 


Gr.] interpretation of ancient images; 
monuments and emblems, or an ar 
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deteribing ths. fgures and repreſenta- 
4 „ tions 
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tues and vices, with their peculiar cha- 
racteriſticks; thus Apollo is ſometimes 
repreſented with a bow and arrows 
and ſometimes with a harp. | 
' Bacchus crowned with ivy, armed 
with a Thyrſus, clothed with a tigers 
ſkin, and ſometimes drawn by tigers, 
and follow'd with a train of Menades. 
Ceres with a ſickle in her hand, and 
a ſheaf of corn. 


quiver and a torch, and ſometimes 
with a muffler over his eyes. 
Diana is repreſented in the dreſs of 
an huntreſs, with a bow and arrows in 
her hand. f 
Hercules wearing a lion's ſkin for his 
ſurtout with a club in his hand. 
Funo is repreſented riding in a cloud 
with a peacock by her ſide, or ſome- ' 


Fupiter holding a thunder- bolt in his 
hand, and an eagle by his fide. 

Mars is dreſs'd in armour Cap-a-Pe, 
3 a cock which was conſecrated to 

im. 

Mercury with a caduceus or wand in 
his hand, with wings on his hat and on 
his ſandals. - 

Neptune ſitting in a chariot drawn by 
two ſea horſes, with a trident in his 
hand. . | 
Pluto riding in a chariot drawn by 
four black horſes, holding a fork with 
two tines. 8 

Saturn in the form of an old man 
with a ſcythe. | 

Venus in a chariot, drawn with doves 


or ſwans. 
- ICOSAE'DRON 2 

ICOSIHE'DRON $ aus: twenty, and 
ꝛ p, Gr.] is a regular body, conſiſting 
af rwenty triangular pyramids, the ver 
texes of which meet in the center of a 


have their height and baſes equal. This 
figure, drawn on a paſtboard, cut half 
. thro', and then folded up, will repre- 
tent an icoſihedron, as in the following 
ſigure. N 
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DI DAC'TYLI, were the ancient 
inhabitants of Crete, and had their ori- 
ginal from mount Ida in Phrygia, and 
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ten in number, according to that of the 


— 
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| tions of men, deities, the paſſions, ver-| 


| Cupid with a bow and arrows, a 


times in a chariot drawn by peacocks. | ? 
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ſphere, ſuppoſed to circumſcribe it, and 
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fingers. They carried their rites ang \ 
myſteries into Samothracia, and being 
believed to have found out the uſe of 
fire, to have diſcovered the nature and 
uſe of braſs, iron and other metale, 
and to have invented many other thinge 
* uſe and advantage to mankind, 
and therefore were reputedas gods or 
demons. 
IDE'A [1d of 20. form, or of 100 
to ſee, Gr.] the form or repreſentation 
of any ſenſible object, tranſmitted into 
the brain, thro'the organs of ſight, or the 
eye; but in a more general ſenſe, it is 
taken for the immediate object of under. 
ſtanding, whatever it be; or, as others 
define it, thus: Idea is whatever the 
mind perceives in itſelf, or ſtands there 
for the immediate object of any phan- 
taſm, notion, ſpecies, thought, or under. 
ſtanding : Ideas are either ſimple or com 


lex. 


* 


IDEA [with Logiciant] is not to be 
under ſtood only of thoſe images that 
are painted by the fancy ; bur all that 
is within our underftanding, when we 
can truly fay we conceive a thing, after 
what manner ſoever we conceive it. 

Simple IDEAS, are thoſe Ideas that 
come into our mind by Senſation, as Co- 
{ours by the Eye, Sounds by the Ear, Hear, 
Cold, and Solidity by the Touch, which 
come into the mind by+only one ſenſe; 
alſo Space, Extenſion, Figure, Reſt and 
Motion, which we gain by more than 
one ſenſe; alſo, Pleaſure, Pain, Power, 
Exiſtence, Unity and Fucceſſion, which 
convey themſelves into the mind by all 
the ways of ſenſation. 

Complex IDEAS, or compounded i- 
deas, and are founded by the power 
which the mind hath of comparing, ſe- 
parating or extratting its ſimple Ideas, 
which come into it by ſenſation and re- 
fleEtion. ; | 

IDEN"TICALLY {of identigue, F.] by 

or according to the ſame. 
_ IDEN'TICALNESS [of zdentitas, L. of 
idem the ſame] the ſameneſs of a thing 
in nature or properties; the being the 
very tame thing. 

IDEN'TITY Cidentitas, L. ] is defined 


1 by Metaphyſicians, to be the agreement 
of two or more things in another. 


ID'EOT. See Idiot. 

IDE'S {ſo called of Iduo, in the old 
Tuſran language, to divide, becauſe they 
divided the months as it were into tw# 
parts] were the days of the month a- 
mong the Ro, nans, after the Noncs were 
out, and they commonly fell out on the 
13th of all the months 2 March, 


were called Dactyli, from their eech 


. 
o 
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e 
the: x5th, becauſe in thoſe months the | 


Nones were on the 7th. ot 
IDIOCRAT" ICAL, of, or pertaining 
to Idiocraſy. | | 


IDIOMATICAL, according to the 
Idiom, i. e. the peculiar phraſe or man- 
ner of expreſſion in the language or the 
propriety of ſpeech. | . 
IOMAT'ICALLY, by the Idiom, or 
after the manner of Idiom. 1 
IDIOPA'THIC of or per- 
IDIOPATHET'ICAL. 5 taining to J- 
diopatby, N by 
- IDIOSYNCRAT'ICAL, of or pertain- 
ing to 1dioſyneraſy. / 
 IDIOTISM { Ihe, Er. ] the con 
dition of an ideot; natural folly or ſim- 
licity. 5 5 
: IDLENESS {Irelnerpe, Sax.] lazi- 
neſs, ſlothfulneſs. 
IDLY IIdelichg, Sax.] after a lazy 
flothful manner. - | | 
I'DOL IRAN, Gr.] ſome define an 
idol to be not an image of a real thing; 
but of ſomething that is falſe and ima- 
ginary, that is adored or worſhipped ; 
ſuch as that of a ſphinx, a dragon, a 
griffin, a ſatyr, a chimera, Sc. and 
they urge this of St. Pau! far it, An 
idol is nothing. Or it may be defined 
to be an image, ftatue or repreſentation 
of ſome falſe Deity. The ſun and other 
planets ſeem to have been the firſt Idols, 
and the Heathens who had valiant 
princes, either thro' flattery or fear, 
after their death deluded the vulgar 
with their being tranſlated into Heaven 


and changed into ftars, and then paid | 


them divine honours. 

Nor did they ſtop at paying adoration 
to human kind, but proceeded to that 
of beaſts, which were either uſeful, as 
the Ox, &c. or hurtful as the Cocodile, 
out of a veneration for the former or 
fear of the latter, were transformed into 
deities, Not only men, women and 
beaſts, but alſo trees, plants, rivers, 
and many other inanimate things were 
made deities; but repreſented under 
divers forms and of various matter, as 
Gold, Silver, Braſs, Tron, Stone and 
Wood. | 3 

IDOLS of the ancients, were at firſt 
nothing but a rude ftock or ſtone, and 
ſuch a one was that of Juno Samia , 
whichzafterwards, in the magiſtracy of 
Procles was turned into a ſtatue. Pau- 
ſanias relates, that in Achaia there were 
kept very religiouſly 30 ſquare ſtones, 
on which were engraven the names of 
as many gods. And in another place he 
tells us of a very ancient ſtatue of Yenus 


to worſhip a rough ſtone. 1 
| 5ians, as Maximus Hyrius relates, adored: 


1 8 5 
1 


ſtones, was from the ſtone that Saturn 


is fabled to have ſwallowed. 


One ming is remarkable in theſe ſtones, 
as particu 

repreſented the god Mars at Petra in 
Arabia, that their colour wat commonly 


moſt ſolemn, and becoming things de- 
dicated to ſacred uſes. Pens 
They were called in Greek BairuMas 


Phenician language, wherein 9872 Be- 
thel ſignifies the houſe of God; and 
thence ſome think that their true origi- 


at Bethel. | . 
There have been whole nations ſeen 


a great ſquare tone, It is certain that 
before Mahomet, they had a very great 
veneration for a certain- black 
which is ſtill at this day faſtened to a 
pillar, ſtanding in the porch of the tem- 
ple at Mecca, and is kiſſed very devout- 
ly 52 2 the Mahometans. . 


Idol call'd SCoura, which they ſay had 
o_ worſhippedin the time before the 
eluge. | 
The god Heliogabalus was nothing 
but a ſtone in the form of a cone, un- 
der which they worſhipped the ſun. 
They adored hkewiſe ſpears or 
lances, great pieces of timber, fire, a- 
nimals, the ſun, moon, ftars, earth, 
flowers, plants, trees and fountains. 
The ancient Ganls and Germans had 
ſcarce any other Gods but theſe. 


were for the moſt part very ill contriv'd 
lical figures, compounded of man and 
of a dog grafted upon the body of a 


of a woman; oxen, ravens, ſerpents, 
the vileſt inſets, the very herbs of 
their gardens, as onions, Sc. in their 
country received divine honours; 

IDOL {in a larger ſenſe} ſignifies any 
thing but the true God, that perſons ſer 
their afſections too highly upon, and 
pay particular reſpects to, as a Zusband, 
Wife, Son, Daughter, Rc. 

IDOLATRESS, a female image- 
worſhipper. - 


at Delos, which inftead of feet had only 


of hh idols, and Nhe to worihip, 
5 Eee 2 


which ſeems to be derived from tha - 


The Aras : 


a ſquare ſtone. And ſome imagine the ' 
foundation of adoration being paid to 


— 


arly in the ſquare ſtone thac 


black, by which it chould ſeem, that 
that colour in thoſe times was thought 


\ 


| nai is to be derived from the pillar of 
tone that the patriarch Jacob erected 


one, 


e Mahometans make mention of an 


The ancient Idols of the Egyptians * 
figures, repreſenting animals or ſymbo- 
ſome animal or other: Here the head 


man; there the head of a cat upon that 


o 


IDOL/ATRIZING [of E. u Njꝭẽỹjd 
Gr. 1 


Lad 


7 


* 


11 
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* IDOL'ATROVSLY, after an idola- 
trous manner. V 
IDOLAT RT, is the ſuperſtitious 
worſhip that is paid to idols and falſe 
Gods, This word is in general under- 
ſtood of all impious, ſuperſtitious and 
Tacrilegious 'worthip, OO 7 | 
As for the original of Idolatry, peo- 
ple are not agreed. |} LL 
The author of the book of wiſdom 


- propoſes three cauſes of it 
1. The love of a father, who having 
1oft his ſon in an advanced age, to com- 


&r.) committing idolatry, worſhipping | 
/ BRGe SD 3 fn Bed ts! 


fort ' himſelf under this loſs, cauſes. 


divine honours to be paid him. 


2. The beauty of works engraven. 
3. The ſkill of an artificer in potter's 


earth, who conſecrates a ftatue of his 
own making, as if it were a deity. 


and afterwards religious worſhip. 
Vaſſius maintains, that men began 


honwurs to the two principles of good 


* 
. 


ir el,. | 


Mankind obſerving that the world 


+ abounded with good and evil, were 
Not able to imagine, that God, who is 


all over goodncts, ſhouid be the author 
of evil They therefore invented two 
dsities of equal power, to whom they 


Allotted quite different offices. 
Ihe firſt: principle, the author of 
good created the world; the ſecond | 
-- principle, the author of evil, ſpread 
throughout it all theevil be could. 
To the worthip of theſe two prin- 
ciples ſucceeded that of ſpirits, parti - 
cularly that of demans; afterwards that 


of ſouls was introduc'd, as of heroes 
and illuſtrious perſons, © 8 wo & 


* 


As to the time of its original; the p 
Rabbins ſay it was before the flood, 
and that the deſcendents of Cain intro- 


. gduc'd into the world the worſhip of 


at 


the creature, and that Enos was the 


-$ * * * 


FE aro, 


Arſt to Cepart from the wortſhip, which 
_ they ow'd to God, by rendering di ine 


| 


1 


\ nan. 
They who believed that man was 
-form'd. by chance, imagined that by 
degrees he came to inſtitute a religion 
for his own uſe; and that fear and ſu- 
perſtiiiun were the firft cauſes of rhis 
religion. Primus in orbe, Deos fecit 
timar. Lucretius. Man under the di- 
Rur bance of his mind, proceeding from 
His fears, forged imaginary deities. | 

The firſt objects of idolatrous wor- 
ſhip, ſcem to have been the ſun, moon 
And ftars, the brightneſs, beauty and 
uſefulneſs of them, With reſpet to us 
and every thing about us, induced men to 
-atcribe ſame divine virtues to them, 
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'Grlt Triventor of it; which they gather 
from this expreſſion; hen men 4 oy 
call upon the name ef the Lord, which 


they render thus; then the name of the 
Lord Was profaued, by givin it to idols, 

Joſephus and the rality of the 
fathers ſeem of opinion, that after the 
deluge, idolatry became very ſoon the 
prevailing religion of almoſt all the 


| world ; for Wherever we caſt our 
eyes after Abraham's time, we ſee only 


a falſe worſkip+--and idolatry in the 


| world. Abraham's forefathers and 4. 


brabum himſelf were engaged in it, as 
appears from Foſkua 24. 2, 14. 
Some attribute the origiual of it to 
Seruę, the grandfather of Terah; others 
to Nimrod, who inſtituted the worſhip 
of fire; others fix it upon Ham, the 
ſon of Noah; and others to his ſon Ca- 


It was without doubt introduced very 
early into the world, but it does not 
ſeem poſſible to trace it to its original; 
nor muſt we believe that idolatry came 
all from the ſame country, every na- 
tion ſet up its particular gods, and a 
religion after its own mode. 
-IDOLOTHY'SY Cd, Gr.] 2 
tio, ñß 5 
IDONEOUSNESS [of idoncus, L. and 
neſs, Eng. firneſs, meetneſs. 0 
IDTLLION RAE of 534 @+- figure 
or repreſentations Gr. J a little gay 
poem, containing a deſcription or nar- 
ration of ſome agreeable adventure. 
JEAL'OUSLY (avec jalouſie, F.] with 
jedoufy. ifs 0H OE ntfs 4 
FEA L'OUSNESS {| Jalouſie, F. zeloty- 
pr, L. of ęhorbria, Gr.] ſuſpicion, 
andiroft, (ro 7 HH edt 
JECTIGA”®TION [with Phyſicians] a 
trembling or palpitafion felt in the 
pulſe ot a ſick perſon, which indicates 
that the brain, which, is the origin of 
the nerves, is attacked and threatned 
with coarnbfons; =o 9s int cs 
 JEJUNENESS {of jejunus, L. and 
neſc, or. jejunitac, L.] barrenneſs, emp- 
o © f ff £4 
JEN'NETS. See Gennett. : 
JENTIVES Z a ſorr of Heathens in 
JENTUES Eaſi- India, chiefly in 


the kingdom of Golconda, and that of 


Cambaya, Who believe one only Go 
and the immortality of the ſoul; but 


admit of the tranſmigration of fouls, 


and thercfore abhor the effuſion of 
blood and killing ot -aniroals, for tear 
of killing their own fathers or an) of 
their friends. C 
- JEO'PARDOUS, hazardous. 


JE OPARDOUSNESS, hazardouſheb. 


. 


1 


>. lt 164 x 7 
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words j'ai perdu, F. i. e. T have loft] 
brought into danger, hazard, &c.- 

IEROMANCT LLS ab I; Gr. J di- 
vination by ſacrifices ; it made conjec- 
tures from the external parts and mo- 
tions of the victim, then from its en - 
trails, the flame in which it was con- 


famed," from the cakes and flower, 

from the wind and water, and ſeveral 
8. 4 30 155 ; of = by 3h bs | 

| JESDEGER' DICK Epocha [with Chro- 

'  nologers} a Perſian epocha, which takes 


other thi 


its date from the coronation of Feſde- 
erdis, the laſt king of Perſia; or rather 


rom its being conquered by the Otto- 


wap Saracens, Fuly 16th, An. Chr. 632. 
 JESSAMIN '{{in Hera/dry} by thoſe 
that blazon by flowers inſtead of metals 
and colours, is uſed for Argent, on ac- 


* 


e  JESSANT {in Haraddry] 


vegetables do, and frequent · 
ly occurs in F/ower-de-luces, 
as in the eſcutcheon; a 


Flower=de-luce, or. | 
- JEST'ER [prob. of geſticulator, L. a 
mimick, for in ancient times the mi- 
micks uſed geſticulations or geſtures in 
breaking their jeſts on the company] a 
witty jocoſè perſon, formerly kept by 
princes, ge. to break jeſts for their 
diverliogi vi ß ˙ ů ECO 

JES'UITES {fo call'd of Jeſus] a re- 
ligious order of the Romiſh clergy, or a 
ſort of monks of the ſociety of Jeſus, 
firſt founded by {znatius Loyola a Spaniſh 
ſoldier about the year 15334. They are 
call'd Regular Clerks by the council of 
Trent. They were confirm'd by pope 


Paul III. in the year 1539 viva voce; and 


in the year 1540 approv d hy an authen- 
tick bull; by which their number was 
not to exceed 60; but this clog was 
taken off in the year 1343 by another 
bull; and diyers popes fince have con- 
irmed this order and granted ſuch pri- 
vileges to it, as has rendred them exor- 
bitantly numerous and powerful; but 
their ſeditious writings and practiſes has 
caus d them to be diſcountenanced in 


ſeveral governments in Chriftendom | ILLET-Holet. See Oylet. R 
IUiA- Pha, Ur. the daughter of 
Numitor king af the Albaner, who being 
.4,veſtal vir 

| Wich had Mars on the bank of the 


notwithſtanding they are of the Remiſb | 


perſuaſion. : N 

- JESUITESSES, an order of nuns 
who had monaſteries in [aly and Han- 
ders. They follow'd the rules of the 
Jeſuites; and tho they did not obtain 
the approbation of their order at Rome, 
let they had ſeveral monaſteries where 


. : NE RR 1 
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[prob. of the French | 


count of the whiteneſs of the flowers. 


{ ſignifies ſhooting forth as | 


leopard's head YJeſfant , 


— 


F 


3 


7 


* 


equivocatingly. 


8 


- & * — 
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they had a lady abbeſs, and made'vows 
of poverty, chaſtity and obedienee 
They did not confinèe themſelves to 
their cloiſters but went abroad and 
| preached: | They were 2 Eng liſt women 
who by the inſtignation of father Ger- 
rard ſet up this order intending it for 
the uſe of miſſionaries into England. 


But this order was ſurpreſt d by a bull 
of pope Urban the VIII. A D. 1630. 


ESULT"ICALLY {of de jeſuite, F. 4 
religious order, ſo denominated from 
Jeſus] after the manner of jeſuits 


the drug Quingu#i 


* 44 


JES UITS powder, 
na or Cortex Per uuiana. N 
JESUS Ge, Er. ] ſorne have ſubti 
lized upon the number of the Greek let. 
ters, which being applied together make 


888, 1. e. 8 unites, 8 eights, and 8 hun- 


dreds, and apply them to certain pre- 


dictions of the Cumæan Sybil. 


- JEF- See. Fat nin fn BYERS 
3 of or like jet, of the colour 
JEWEL office, an office where care is 
taken of faſhioning and weighing the 
king's plate, and delivering it oùt by 
ſuch warrants as the maſters receive 
* 1 Er phat vn panes Ebb 
2 ISH, pertaining to the Fewyr, © + 
IGNIP-OTENCE '(of igniporenr, L. J 


efficacy, prevalency againft, or power 


Over fire. | 


IGNO'BLENESS [ignobititar; LJ baſs 


neſs or meanneſs of births: © | 
L. ignominie, F. and neſs Eng.) diſgrace . 
fulnefs, ſhamefulneG;diſhenourableneſs 
reprozchfaineſs; inomm fin 8 
NORA MU, an ignorant or filly 


IGNOMIN'IOUSNESS-{of -ienominia, 


fellow. 


. An IGNORANT fellow L Hieragtypbf 
ally] ſuch an one as was unacquainted' 
with the world, was painted wi th aſs s 


head and afs's ears. 25 
. IG NORANTNESS { ignorantia, L. 1. 


norance, F.] unknowingneſs. unſkilful. 


neſs, ignorancs.: > 


- NLT'ING, deceiving, tricking, cheat 


ing, Sc. uſed by trumpets and le ud wo. 
men, eſpecially in the point of amours. 
ILE Liſlerte, F.] a little iſland. 


5 1 
— 


in (as it is ſaid) was gotten 


993 


river Tiber, aud brought forth” rwo 
twins. Romulus and Remus, for which 


fat ſhe was ſet alive in the ground, 


and her children expoſed hard by the 
| Fame. river but being found by Fauſtu· 


— 


45 


- 


bays. i * . OI . * 
* 


in the king's ſhagiterd, Ho brought 


m up. 

: ILVACK Paſſion (with Phyſicians] a 
painful wringing or twiſting of the guts 
when they are ſtopped up, or full of 
wind, or troubled with ſharp humours ; 
or when the upper. 
Gnks or falls into the lower, the ſame 


that is called Chordapſus and FYoloutus. L. 


 ILLA'CRYMABLENESS {?/lacryma- 
elit, L. j uncapableneſs of weeping: 

- ILLA'QUEATED Cidlagucatus, L] 
intangled or inſnare . 
ILLATIVELIT (of 7/latio, L.] by way 
of inference. ENS | 

ILLE'GALLY {llegitime, F.] not ac- 
cording to law. 7 

ILLE'GA LNESS, of in neg. and lega- 
Eras, L.\ contrarineſs to law. 

_ILLEGIT'IMA TENESS{of?//egitimus 
L. zliegitime, F.] unlawfulneſs, baſeneſs 
of birth. ſpuriouſneſs. 

ILLIB'ERALNESS {#//iberalitas, L.] 
niggardlineſs, unbountifulneſs, mean- 
nets of ſpirit. ; ; 

ILL-NA*TUREDNESS [of ill a contr. 
of Spel, Sax. natura, L. and neſs] un- 
kind diſpoſition, moroſeneſs, crois grain- 
edneſs, Cc. 5 
ILLUMINA “TI, certain Spaniſh here. 
_ ticks, called by 3 3 who 
began to appear about the year 1575 
bur the ws 2-H of it being ſeverely pu- 
niſhed, it was as it were ſtiſſed till about 
the year 1623; but then recovered itſelf 
again with more vigour, in the parts of 
Spain about Sevil. 

An edict publiſhed ſpecifies 76 errors, 
the principal of which are, that with 
the aſſiſtance of mental prayer, uni- 
on with God, Sc. (which they boaſted 
ef) they were in ſuch a ſtate at ee 
tion, as not to need either good works 
er the ſacraments of the church; ſoon 
after theſe were ſuppreſſed, a new ſect 
appeared under the ſame name in France 
Theſe likewiſe were intirely ſuppreſſed 
in the year 1533. 

Among other extravagancies they 

held that friar Anthony Buckner, had a 
ſyſtem of belief and practice revealed to 
im, which exceeded all that was in 
Chriſtianity : That by virtue of that 
method, people might improve to the 
ſame degree of — — and glory that 
the Saints and Virgin Mary had: that 
none of the doctors of the church knew 
any thing of devotion: That St. Peter 
was only a good well meaning man, 
and St. Paul never had ſcarce any thing 
of devotion : That the whole church 
lay in darkneſs and unbelief: That God 


__ 


rt of any entrall |: 
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| within 10 years their notions” would 
prevail all the world over: And then 
there would be no occaſion for prieſts, 
monks or any religious diſtinctions. 
ILLUMNATIVE Lilluminare, L. illu- 
miner, F. tending to ealighten. ' 
To ILLUMINEillumin or, L.] to il- 
luminate. Milton. "3 | 1 
ILLU'MINED, a term uſed anciently 
of ſuch as had been baptized, and ſprang 
from a cuſtom of putting alighted taper 
in the hand of the baptized, asa ſymbol 
of the faith and grace received thereby. 
 ILLU'SIVENESS 2 (of 7/{ufor, of illu- 
ILLU/'SORINESS 5 dere, L.] mocking 
nature; alſo deceitfulneſs. I 
ILLUSTRIOUSNESS [of #{uftris, L. 
illuſtre qualits, F.] illuftrious quality, 
famouſneſs, nobleneſs, renownedneſs. 
IMAGE (imago, L.] a natural, lively 
repreſentation of an object, oppoſed to 
a ſmogth well poliſhed ſurface; but is 
ating. uſed for a repreſentation or 
ikeneſs of a thing, either natural or ar. 
tificial ; a ſtatue or picture. 
To IMAGE, to repreſent. 
IMAGES were in uſe among the an- 
cient Romans for civil and good pur- 
poſes, who put underneath the buſtoes 
and ftatues of their anceſtors, inſcrip- 
tions of their origin and improvement 
in commendable actions, to incite their 
children to do the like; but images 
have for a long time been introduced 
into religion; at firft by way of orna- 
ment, and then thro' an extreme reſpect 
and ſuperſtition, they became idols, and 
were and ftill are actually worſhipped 
with divine honours. 
Themiftius relates, that all the Grecian 
images till the time of Daedalus were 
unformed, and that he was the firſt per- 
fon that made two ſeparate feet, where- 
as before they were but one piece, be- 
ing only ſhaved out of wood or ftone. 
But in after- ages, when engraving and 
carving were invented, they changed the 
rude lumps into figures reſembling li? 
ving creatures; nevertheleſs in more 
refined ages, ſuch of the unformed ima- 
ges as were preſerved, were reverenced 
for their antiquity and prefered before 
the moſt curious pieces of modern art. 
IM'AGES [in R#eroick) the uſe of 
themis to paint things naturally, and to 
ſnhew them clearly. | e, e 
IMAGES {in Poetry] their end is to 
cauſe aſtoniſhment and ſurprize. 
IMAGE in Phyſic ks] is the trace or 
mark which outward 'obje&s impreſs 
upon the mind, by means af the organs 
of ſenſe. 5 | 


— 


| regarded nothing but himſelf: That 


_ IMAGES ſin Diſcourſe any . 


Nr 
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© mn. 


1 


produce expreſſions, and which pre- 
2 a kind of i, PR to the mind; or in 
2 more limited ſenſe, ſuch diſcourſes as 
ſome: perſons,, when by a kind of en- 
thuſtaſm or extraordinary emotion of 
the ſoul, they ſeem to ſee things where 


ol they ſpeak 


IM A'GINABLENESS [of imaginabilis, 


L. j capableneſs of being imagined. 


IMA'GIMARINESS {of imaginariut, 
L. and zeſr} fancaſtickneſs, the not hav 
ing a real exiftence ; but only in the 


fancy. eee 
IMAGINA'TION is an Lpptioartorn' 


of the mind to the phantaſm or image | 


of ſome corporeal thing impreſſed 1n 


the brain: Or, it is a power or faculty | 


of the ſoul, by which it conceives and 
forms ideas of things, by means of cer 


tain traces and impreſſions that had | 


been before made on the brain by ſen- 
ſation, fg. 
IMAGINA'TIONISTS, fanciful per- 


ns. 

IMA'GINATIVENESS [of imaginati- 
us, L. and zeſs} fantaſticaineſs; alſo 
ſuſpiciouſneſs, jealouſy, thoughtfulneſs. 

IMA'GINES {amony the Romans] 

certain images of anceſtors, which the 
noblemen kept uyder the porches of 
their houſes in wooden caſes; which 
were carried about at their funeral 
pomps and triumphal entries. 
I MAM [among Mahometans]is a ru- 
ler or governour of a moſque, and by 
way of eminence it ſignifies one who 
has the ſupreme authority both in ſpi- 
rituals and temporals; but there are in 
moſt cities ſubordinate Imams, who 
are only concern'd in the affairs of re- 
ligion, and are in moſques much like 
as our pariſh prieſts. 

AnIMBARE MENT: [embarquement, 
F.] an entring or being entered on ſhip. 


board. 


IMBA'SED {of im and 507, F.] made 


lower in value; mixt with a baſer me- 


tal, ; 

IMBAT'TLED [of im and bataillé, 
F.] ranged in battle array. 
IMBE'CILNESS [imbecillitar, L. im 
becillite, F.\ weakneſs, feebleneſs. 

An IMBEL'LISHING { zmbelliſſement, 
F.] an imbelliſhment, ornament or 
beautifying. | | | 
 IMBEZ'ZLEMENT, waſte, conſump- 
tion, ſpoil. | 

IMBLA'Z'D [of in and blaye, Saæ.] 
made to blaze, ſhining. _ 

IMBLA'ZONARY {of BGlaſon, F.] 
ſhield and colours with coat-armour, 
Se. Milton. | 


IMBOS'SMENT, imboſſed work, — 


ul 


| IMMEN'SURABLENESS [of in as 
— 
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ſort of carving or engraving, on which 
the figures ſtand out above the plane, 
on which they are made. | 
IMBOR'DERED (of im and bordare, 
F.] bordered, having borders. Milton. 
IMBOS'OM'D Cof in and borom, 
Fax.] incloſed in the boſom. Milkox. 
IMBOW'ELLED of im, neg. and 
boyau, F.] a bowel, having the bowels _ 
taken out. | 
_ IMBRA'CERY (Lam term] ta — 
ing with a jury, the penalty of whi 
is 20 pounds and impriſonment at 
ne ee amo 
N'D, renderin A 
ſhady, Milton. © 8 1 * 1 
_ IMITABLENESS [of imitabilis, L. 
imitable, F. and neſs] a capableneſ of 
being imitated. 3 | 
IMITATIVE {imiativns, L. done 
by imitation. Tor $ 
IMMAC'ULATENESS [of immacn!a- 
tus, L. immacule, F. and wefs] ſpotleſ- 
neſs, undefiledneſs. | 2 
IMMA NE Cimmanit, L.] hugeneſs, 
vaſtneſs, outragiouſneſs. | | 
IMMARCES'SIBLENESS [of immar- 
ce ſſibilit, L. and neſs) never-fading na- 
ture, Ge. 9 158 
IMMA TER'IALNESS [mmarerialits, 
F.] a not being made up of matter; 
alſo a nor being to che matter or p 
poſe. | A 
IMMATURE'NESS {immaturns, I 
nnripeneſs, 
IMME'DIA TENESS {of immedigas 
L. immediat, F.] preſentneſs, a follow 
ing another thing without any thin 
coming between; alſo the acting with 
out means. | 
IMMED'ICABLENESS [of immedica- 
dilis, L. and neſs} incurablenefs. 
IMMEM'ORABLENESS [of imme m 
rabilis, L. and ne ſt] unworthineſs to be 
remembered... 8 | 
IMMEMO RIAL {in a Law Senſe} as 
time imme morzal, that was before the 
reign of our king Edward II. ; 
IMMEMO RIALNESS [of emmemorzal, 
F. and neſs} the being out of mind or 
beyond the memory of man. 
IMMENSE'NESS [of mmenſ/itar, L. 
;mmenſits, F.] vaſtneſs, unmeaſurable - 
neſs, greatneſs, hugeneſs. An ampli- 
tude or extenſion, that cannot be equal- 
led by any finite meaſure whatſoerer, 
or how oft ſoever repeated. 


menſurabilit, L. and neſs} incapablen 
of being meaſured. „ 

IMMER SION [with Chymifts] is the 
putting metals or minerals into ſome 


corroſire 


* oo — 
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ifies, that any planet is beginning to 
ics the ſhadow of another, as 


in eclipſes, and whenever the ſhadow | 


body begins to fall on 


pf. the eclipſing 
ITE: GU fad, they ſay that is the 


the. body eclip 


time of the Immer/ron, and when it goes 
that is the time of 


MMETHOD'ICALNESS [of im for 
AE 


' out of the ſhadow, 
the Emer ſion. 

fu neg. and methodus, L.] the being out 
of method, or contrary to method; ir- 
int TT, 
IM MINENTNESS (of hbuminens, L. 


and neſs} readineſs to come upon us, 


Fc. being as it were hanging juſt over 
our heads. ; 


- © IMMOD'ERATENESS (of iminodera- | 


tio, L. and neſs} immoderation. 
Pe 11400 Kl 24 Looper ds Fe > 
© deftement, F.] without modeſty, _ 
* ACT ESS limmodeſtia, L. 
immodeſtie, F.] want of modeſty or 
Bamefzesan et 
IMMOR'ALNESS {of in and atoral:- 
tas, L.] want of morality, or contrari- 
Web 70 morality ; corruption of man- 


| ners, lewaneſs, 6&5 


3 1 
" IMMOR'TALIZED [immortaliſe, F-] 
5 d immortal. 


OR TALNESS [immorralitas, L. 
Snorcalite, F.] the ſtate of that which 


Face a never dying. 

 FIMMOVE'ABLENESS I zn 
immobilite, F.] unmoveableneſs. 
IMMU'TABLENESS immutabilitat, 

inmutabilité, F.] unchangeableneſs. 


INM UTARIL TTT {in God) is an in- 


nmunicable attribute, and is a free- 
dom from all kind of change or uncon- 
Nancy ; both as to his nature and pur- 


poſes. bo 
Moral IMMUTABILITY {in God] 
confifts-in his not being liable to any 
Change in his thoughts or defigns ; but 
that whar he wills he has willed from 
altE#ernity-:., :;-_. N 
Jo IM the wings of one's fame, 
to rarniſh or ſully his reputation. 

o IMP the feathers of time with 


7 00 


pleaſure, Sc. to divert one's ſelf with 


recreation. | 1 355 
Anf IMPAIR ING 7 (prob. of im 
An IM PAIR'MENT b and pejorare, 


L. ] a diminiſhing,. leflening, making 
worſe, Sc. ; $91 

INMPALEMENT, an execution by 
driving a ſtake, Sc. through a man's 


IMPAN'NELLED Cprob. of in and pa. 
n wean, F. à ſquare piece] inrolled, or put 


* 


powder. JJ if CONRETReT.-: : 
IMMERSION {with Aſtronomers] fig- | 


L. tmmo- | 


into the roll, containing the names of 


. IMPAR'ADISED {of in and/paradiſyr, 
L. rap , Gr. o 909, Heb.] en- 
Joying a paradiſe, delighted. Milton. 
general IMPAR'LANCE, is when it 
is ſet down and entered in general terms, 
without any ſpecial clauſe. - 5k 
Spectral IMPARLANCE, is when the 
Party deſires a farther dayM@o anſwer, 
adding alſo theſe words, Salvis omnibus 
% i 
IMPAR”TIALNESS {of im neg. and 
Partialité, F.] diſintereſtadneſs, a not 
favouring or inclining to one party, 
Se. more than to another. 
IMPAS'SIBLENESS fof tmpaſſibilitar, 
L. impaſJibilue,' F.] uncapableneſs of 
o A 
IMPASSIONED [of in and paſſionne, 
FI i up to a paſſion. Milton, 
 IMPA'TIEN'TNESS of impatientia, 
L., impatience, F.] uneaſineſs of mind 
DOT ſafferings ; alſo haſtineſs or paſ- 
. „ 
. IMPEACH(ABLE; capable or liable 
to be impe ache. 1 855 
To IM PEARL [of in and perlie, F.] 
to form into pearlsof dew. . Milton. 
IMPEC'GABLENESS [of impeccabilit, 
L. impeccabilite, F.] an incapacity or 


unca pableneſs to commit fin, . - . 
P'ED [with Gatdeners] inoculated 
or grafted. | 


* 


mobilitas, 


2 


L. I chat cannot be perſuaded, 


4 : 


_ IMPENDING {impendenr, L.] hang 
ing over. the head, being at hand. 
IMPEN'ETRABLENESS {(zmpenerra- 
biltte, F. of impenetrabilis, L.] uncapa- 
bleneſs of being penetrated, pierced, 
or dived into; impenetrability. 
IMPEN'I'L ENT NESS. {impenitentia, 
L.] impenitence, unrelentingneſs, a 
hardneis of heart, which cauſes a man 
to continue in ſin, and hinders hini 
from repentin | 


97 
of zmperceprut 1. unper - 
ceivable quality, or uncapableneſs of 
—_— eee, ; 

IM ER FECT 'NESS,, want of perfec- 
tion, unperfectneſs, defect; the wantof 
ſomething that is requiſite or ſuitable 
to the nature of the thing, F. of I. 

_ AnIMPERFEC'TION | with Printers} 
one or more ſheets that are wanting to 
make a compleat or perfect book. 

IMPERIOUSNESS | zmperiofitas, L.] 


imperious, lordly, domineering, Gc. 
humour of acting. | | 
- IMPER'ISHABLE [of zn Ind periſſable, 
F. ] uncapable of periſhing. Milton. 

{ zmperſuajibuis, 


"IMPER= 


* IMPERSUA'STBLE 


— 
** 


my pegs — ( feed „ . „ mod as 


© IMPERTVRBA'TION, a being free IMfL OI“ 2 lemloy, F.] o- 
from trouble of mind, ſereneneſs,|. IMPLOYMENT © dn ta uſi- 
calmneſs. eee ee eee Ha GE a, 
 IMPER/TINEN TNESS. [of imperti-| | IMPOL/L FICKNESS [of in neg. poli- 
nence, F. of in negat. and pertinent, L. ticus, L. mores, Gr. and neſs] contra- 
belonging "ay extrayagance, nonſenſe, rineſs to the rules of policy; impru- 
abſurdneſs ; alſo reaſorfible or ill - timed | dence, ec. OY 
troubleſomeneſs. 1 IMO R 
IMPER'V IOUSNESS: [of impervius, or the want of pores for the paſſage of _ 
L. and neſt] the being impracticable tro | ſwear, vapours, fc. _ + pots 
be paſſed, impaſſableneſs, or the having | IMPORT”ANTNESS [of import ance, 
no way. Is | IF. ] importance, conſequence, weight. 
 IM'PETRABLENESS [of impetrabzlis, POR”TUNATENESS [importuni- 
L. and neſs} . capableneſs of being got- fas, L.] an eager urging or preſſing 
ten or obtained by entreaty, Sc. troubleſomeneſs, a wearying with wo 
IM PETRA“ TION Cin O Statutes] | frequent or unſeaſonable requeſts, hard 
the getting of benefices and church of- dunning. _ .. : | T 
| fices beforehand from the church of | IMPOR'TUNE Cimportunus, L.] un- 
Rome, which belonged. to the king, or ſeaſonable. * Milton, 
other lay patron. | + | . IMPOSFTION, a peculiar way of 
IM'PIOUSNESS [impietat, L. impiete, | curing certain diſeaſes, being a kind of. 
F.] irreligion, ungodlineſs. tranſplantation, Which is thus perform. 
IMPUVETY {Hieroglyphically] was by | ed. They take ſome of the implanted 
the Egyprians repreſented by a quail ;| ſpirit, or. excrement” of the part of the 
becauſe they ſay, that this bird doth fu | patient's body, or of both together, 
riouſly,chatter,. as if ſhe were offended, | and place it between the bark and the. 
when creſcent of the moon firſt ap- wood of a tree or plant, and then cover 
pars lit with mud. Or others bore à hole in 
An IM'PIOUS wretch [ Hieroglyphi- the tree, Sc. with an augur, and put 
cally] was repreſented by the Hippopo-| in the matter beforementioned, and 
tamus or river-horſe, a creature. that] then ſtop the hole with a tampion of 
lives in the water as well as in the air; the ſame wood, and cover it with mud. 
becauſe it is ſaid to kill both its father | And when the effect has followed they 
and mother, tearing them in pieces | take the matter out of the tree. If they 
with its teeth. 4 I Voulqd have the eſſect ſhould be ſpeedy, 
IMPLA'CABLENESS [implacabilitas, they make choice of a tree, that is a 
L.] .implacable, unappeaſable, or irre- | quick grower z if they would have the, 
concilable hatred. : | efſet&t lifting, they chuſe a tree of long 


IMPLANTA'TION, a ſetting or fix- | continuance, as the Oak. 1 
ing into. e |  IM?CS'SIBLENESS {impoſſibilitas, L., 

IMPLANTATION [with ſome pre- | 7mpoibi/u16, F.] impoſſibility or that 
tenders to Phy/ick} a method of curiny | which cannot be done, ,’ .Þ aid 
by placing plants, or at lealt their IMeOCs' TS {in Architecture] are ſome: 
roots, in a ground prepared for that | times i call'd CHaptrels, they DEIDETAPE 
Purpoſe, and water'd with what the | parts on which the feet of arches agd,. 
patient us'd to waſh himſelf; by which | or the capitals of pilaſters, that ſupport. 
means they pretend that the diſeaſe is | arches. Theſo impoſts are conform 
tranſlated into the plant. If the plant | able to their proper orders. The TA 
happens to die before the cure be per-| can has a plinth only; the Doricx two 
fecte d, by reaſon of the ill qualities it | faces crowned; the Ionic n larmier or 
imbibes, another plant or plants muſt | crown over the two faces; the Cor in 
be placed inſtead of it, and the proceſs | thian and Compoſite have a larmier, 
muſt be continued as at the firſt. freeze, and other mouldings. 7 
To IM'PLICATE | implicatum, L.Jto| IMPOS TUMATED {apeflume, F.] 
infold, wrap up in, c. I | grown to an impoſtumation, i. e. a ga- 
_ IMPLFCITNESS | of implicatus, | or | thering: or collection of corrupt matter 
mplicttur, L.] a being folded or inve-| in the body. | | - 
loped in another, the not being ex- | IMPOVERISEMENT' [depanperatia,. 
preſſed in plain terms, but only follow-| L. J a being made poor. * . 
ing by conſequence; a tacit under- | IMPRAC'TICABLENESS [of imęra- 
anding. x | ticabie, F. and neſs} impothblenels to 
To 1MPLOY (employer, F.] to mind i be done or effected. . 2 
one's buſigeſs; to keep in action. JS I +. EE . 
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| USNESS, a being free from, 
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- IMPRECA'TIONS [with the Arct- 
ents] a kind of goddeſſes which the La- 
, Fins alſo. call'd Dire, whom they 1ma- 
gined to be the executioners of evil 
conſciences; who were called Enment- 
des in hall, Furies on earth, and Impre- 
cations in heaven. They invoked theſe 
deiries with prayers and pieces of ver- 
ſes to deſtroy their enemies. 

IMPREG'NABLENESS {of impregna- 
b/c, F. and neſs} uncapableneſs of being 
taken by force. | : 
© IMPREG'NATED (F impregus, F.;] im- 
 _ bodied, imbibed, ſoaked in. 
IMPREG\N'D [imprægnè, F.] impreg- 
nated, Milton. 

To IMPRES'S ſoldiers or ſeamen, is 
to compel them into the publick ſer- 


vice. | | 
. IMPRES'SED (of impreſſus, L. ] print- 
ed, ftamped, having an impreiſion on 


it; alſo compelled into the publick ſer- 


„ | 
© IMPRESSED ſpecter [with the Peripa- 
teticks) ſpecies which (they ſay) bodies 
emit reſembling them, which are con- 
veyed by the exterior ſenſes to the 
common ſenſory, theſe impreſſed ſpecics 
or impreſſions, being material and ſen- 
fible are rendered intelligible by the 


active intelle&, and being thus ſpiri- 


tualiz'd they are thus termed as expreſ- 
ſed from others: „ 
IMPRES'SION [with Philoſophers} is 


a term apply d to the ſpecies of objects, 


| 


which are ſuppoſed to make ſome mark 

or impreſſion on the ſenſes, the mind 

and the memory. 
IMPRES'SIVE {of impreſſus, L.] apt 
to impreſs or making an impreſſion. -- 

__ © IMPRE'ST money, money given to 
ſoldiers, Sc. compelled into the pub- 
lick ſervice. | | | 

* IMPRI'MING {with Hunters} is the 

rouſing, unharbouring or diſlodging a 

wild beaſt; alſo a cauſing it to forſake 

the herd. ; f 

IMPROB ABLENESS {of impro$15:/:s, 

L. and 000 unlikelineſs to be true. 

IMPROVABLENESS prob. of im 

and prouver, F. to eſſay or try, 4. 4. 

to make better by eſſay or trials, and 


'- neſs, unleſs you had rather from in and 


probus, L. good] capableneſs of being 
improved or made better. p 
"IMPROV'IDENT NESS {zmpr oviden- 
tis, L.] want of forecaſt, or taking 
thought beforehand. | 
IMFERU / DENTNESS {zmprudentia, L.) 
indiſcretion, unadviſedneſs, want of 
deliberation, forethought, precaution, 
Gc | 


C 


IM'PUDENCE, a deity of the PA ant, | | 


1 
. 4 * of 
1 a 

I N 


who had her temple at Arhenr, where 
ſhe was worſhipped'as a goddeſs while 
at the ſame time in another temple 
there they worlhipped ſhame as a god; 
the partridge was conſecrated to impu · 
dence, on account of ſome reſembling 
qualities in her nature, 
_ IMPUDENTNESS { entia, L. 
ſhameleſneſs, a being void of modeſty 
or Civility 7 alſo ſaucineſs. F. 
_ IMPUL'SIVENESS, impelling, forc- 
ay, driving in quality. . 
MPURE'NESS | zmpuritas, L.;] filthi- 
neſs, uncleanneſs, lewdneſs. - | 
_IMPUTRESCIBILITY oF imputreſ- 
cibilis, L. j incorruptibleneſs. 
IN, as to put a horſe IN{ with Horſe. 
men] is to breed or dreſs him, by which 
expreſſion is underftood, , the putting 
e right upon the hand, and upon the 
eels. 88 
INAB'STINENCE {of in neg. and ab. 
ſtinentia, L. j intemperance. - 
INACCES'SIBLENESS { of in neg. ac. 
ceſſible, F. of L. and neſs} unapproach- 
ableneſs, un-come-at-ableneſs. . 
INAC'CURACY [of i neg. 
INAC'CURATENESS & and accura- 
tus, L.] the want of accuracy, inartify 
cialneis, negligentneſs. 


INAD'EQUATENESS Jof in 
adequatus, L. and neſs} diſproportio- 
nateneſs. | | 


INADVERT'ANTNESS {of inadver - 
rance, F. and neſs} inadvertancy; a 
want of heed or care ; a not minding. 
ſufficiently. oF 

INAL'IEN ABLENESS [z#alzenable, F. 
of alienare, L. and neſs} incapableneſs 
of being alienated, or transferred to- 
another by law. | 

*INAM'IABLENESS { of inamabilii, 


L. and xeſs] unlovyelineſs, undeſerving- 


neſs of love. | 

To INAM'OUR (of iz and amor, L.] 
to engage in love, to indear the affeo- 
tion, 

INAP'/PLICA BLENESS [of in and ap- 
plisabilis, L. and neſs} uncapableneſs of 
being applied to. 

INARTIC'ULATENESS { of in and 
articulatus, L.] the being not articulate, 
indiſtinct, confuſed, | . 

INARTIFITCIALNESS [of inartifici. 
116, L. and neſs] artleſieſs, unlikeneſs to 
have been performed by a workman. 

INAUDIBLENESS {of inandibilis, L. 
and 0 uncapableneſs of being heard. 
_ INAU'GURATED {znauguratus, L.] a 


being admitted into the college of Au- 
gurs among the Romans] inſtalled, in- 
veſted with an office or dignity. 


INAU- 


* 


S 


1 N 


. INAUSPI'CIOUSNESS {of inanſpica- 
rus, L. and weſs} unpromi us alſo 
unluckineſs, unfortunateneſs, | 
INCA a name or title given by 

YNCA F the Peruviens to their kings 
and princes of the blood. 


 INCALES'CENCY [of incaleſcere, L.] 
growing hot by ſome internal motion 
and fermencation, or by friction. 
INCAMERA'TION [in the apoſtolick 
chancery at Rome] the union of ſome 
land, right or revenue to the dominion 
of ETC EE. 
INCANTA'TION, words or ceremo- 


nies uſed by magicians to raiſe devils; | 


or to abuſe the ſimplicity of the peo- 


le. | 

by INCA'PABLEN Ess {of incapacité, F.] 
the want of qualities, power or parts 
ſufficient or neceſſary to do or receive 
à thing. | fg 

INCAPRCITT in matters of Benefices 
[with the Roman Catholicks) is of two 
kinds; the one renders the proviſion of 
a benefice null in its original, as want 


of a diſpenſation for age in 2 minor, | 


legitimation ina baſtard, naturalization 
in a foreigner, Sc. the other is acceſ- 


ſionary, and annuls the proviſions, | 


which at firſt were valid, as grievous 
offences and crimes, Sc. which vacate 
the benefice to all intents, and render 
the hotding it irregular. 
 INCAPA'CIOUSNESS [of rncapax, 
and neſs} the wanting capacity, room or 


ſpace, | f 
INCAR'NA TED { zncarnatus, L.] ha- 
ving brought or taken fleſh upon him ; 
alſo ſapplied or filled up with nw fleſh. 
INCAR'NATIVE Bandage (with Sur- 
geons) a fillet with a nooze or eye at 
one end of it, ſo that the other may be 


put through it. Fs 
INCAR FATION {with Cm] a 


purifying of gold, by means of ſilver | teth 


and Aqua forrs. 
INCAS'TELLED {of i and caftc/lum, 
L. a caftle\ incloſed within a fort of a 
round caſtle or brick, as conduits are. 
INCENSE a kind of aromatick and 
odiferous gum, iſſuing out of inciſions 
made in the tree called by the ancients 
Tharifera, in the dog days; it is of two 
kinds male and female; bur the male is 
accounted the beſt; it is white and 
unctuous within, and being laid or 
ſprinkled on the fire immediately kin- 
dles into a flame ; the female is ſoft and 
of a more gummy quality, and of a leſs 
agreeable ſcent. 
Both Fews and Heathens offered in- 
cenſe with their ſacrifices. 
INCEN'SED {jincenſus of incendere, L. 


L. : 


. 


.* 


"IN 


to burn] 
cenſe. i f 
INCENSED {of incenſus of incendere, 
L. to kindle} provoked to anger, ſet in 
a flame. | 17 1 
INCEP“TIVE ' incept ivus, 
rt ainiiig to a be PvE: | 
 INCEPTIVE Magnitude {in Geometry] 
as for inftance; a point has no magni- 
tude of itſelf, but is inceptive of it, A 
line conſidered one way has no magni- 
rude as to breadth ; but by its motion is 


L.] of, or 


capable of producing a ſurface, which 
hath breadth, e 


— 


INCES'SANTTNESS, continualdeſt, un- 


ceaſingneſs. 1 
Spiritual IN CEST, is when a vicar, 
or ſpiritual pearſon, enjoys both the 


mother and the daughter, i. e. holds two 
benefices, the one of which depends up- 
on the collation of the other. 
INCES TUOUSNESS of inceſtuoſus, 
L. and neſt] marriage or carnal copula- 
tion with one that is too near of Ein. 
INCH by inch, gradually. 
INCIDENCE [(in Geometry] the direc- 
tion by which one body ſtrikes upon a- 
nother. 6 r 
Angle of INCIDENCE. the angle made 
by that line of direction, and the angle 
ſtruck upon. „„ 
IN'CIDENT [in a Poem] is an epiſode 
or particular action, tacked to the prin 
cipal action or depending on it. 
INCIDENT*AL, happening or falling 
out occaſionally. _ a c 5 


INCTDEN'T ALNESS, the quality of 


happening or falling out occaſionally. 
IN'CID NESS [of inci leut, L. and 
neſs) liableneſs. . 


INCIR'CLED [encircle, F. of in and 


cireulus, L.] incompaſſed or ſurrounded 
with a circle. 1 1 
INCI SORT [inciforius, L.] that cut- 


INCITE'MENT [7ncitamentum, L. ] in- 
ducement, motive. | 
INCIV'ILNESS | #ncivilite, F. incivilis, 
L. and neſi]j uncivility, rudeneſs, unman- 
nerlineſs. f | 
INCLE'MEN'T[ izclemens, L. j unkind, 


unmerciful, rigorous. Milton. 


INCLEM'ENTNESS ſinclementia, L. 
inclemence, F.] rigorouſneſs, ſharpneſs, 
unmercifulneſs. e hon 


INCLFNABLENESS, proneneſs to, 
aptneſs, aſſection, natural diſpoſition.  . 
INCLINA” TION of Meridians [in Di- 
e . is the angle 
on the globe, which is perpendicular to 
the dial plane makes with the Meridian. 
INCLINATION of the planes of the 
orbits of the planets to the planę of the 
ö 0 002 3" RENE 


perfumed or fumed with ins 


prin- 


at that hour-line - 


on 
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/ N N a+ r 172 men In. SEO Id toy «re 
ecliptick are by Afronomers accountedas pf-this cloth, of twelve inches long an F 
follows: the orbit of Saturn makes an ſix broad, which weighed twenty fo 
angle of 2 degrees zo minutes; that of | drams, being put, into a ſtrong fire for 
Jubi ter 1 degree and 1 third; that of | ſome ininutes, it loft one dram each 
Marg. is a all ate beg cha e e- time. 
grees ; chat ol Venus is 3degrecsand on- INCOMMEN'SURABLE Quaniries 
third; that of Mercury is almoſt 7 de- [with Matheſnatitiang] are ſuch, which 
One. 3 „ ha ve no aliquot part, or any common 
_ INCLINING Liaclinatus, L. inelinaut, meaſure that may meaſure them; as the 
F.] bowang or bending, to, leaning for- diagonal and fide of a ſquare ; for altho 
WINCLOIS TER „ dhat each. of thoſe lines haye infinite 
 INCLOIS'/TERED [of ix, and claitrer, aliquot parts, as the half, the third, Gc. 
F. ſhut up in acloiſter or monaſtery... het net any part of the one, be it never 


£ + I». 


of an including quality. ERTIES | {oi a fare ins mw 
INCO 2 lof ixcognitut, L. INCOMMEN'SURABLENESS (of in- 

INCOGNITO Fark atelyzunknown. commenſurabilite, E.] uncapableneſs of 
. INCO'GITANTNESS . 2 \;ncogitan, |.being meaſured by any other equal 

SNCOQITAEINENESS:S male le quantity. ooo omni ons io, 
not thinking or minding, thoughtleſnefs, INCOMMEN'SURATENESS [of . in 
heedleſne(; -. 1; $4, 4.2 | neg. and con menſuratus, L. and eſs} in. 
_ INCOHE'RENTNESS | of in.coherens,  commenſurable quality. 
L. J Gifagreement, or not ſuiring well  INCOMMO'DIOUSNESS [zucommodi- 
rogother., en, 4% L. inc amm dite, F.] inconyenient- 
_ INCOMBUST/IBLENESS - T qualize, neſs, inconveniency. . 
Incombyſizble, F. of in neg. and camoufit- ;  INCOMMU NICABLENESS | [z#com- 
bilis, L. Na quality that will not burn. | manicabzlis, L.] incommunigable quali- 
INCCMBUS TI BLE Cloth, a, fort of ty ; that uncapableneſs ot being impart. 
8 made from a ſtone; in the ed to others. SES ag 


form of ralc, which ftone is called Lai  INCOMPACT'NESS [of inc ompactus, 
Amiant hus and Avbeſtas. © This cloth is L.] the being not compact, or cloſe join. 
{£16 tobe of that nature, that it will not ed together. „„ „„ 
e conſumed, thro' thrown and let to - INCOM'PARABLENESS, incompara- 
lie ne er ſo long in a violent hot fire; ble nature, or quality, 1 
and therefore im ancient times (as Plmy IN OMA "IBLENESS Linconpatibi 
;xelares) ſhrouds were made of it, and /ite,F. ]a being into mnatibles antipathy, 
"uſed at royal obſequies, to wrap up the contrariety ; _... RTE OnRg7 -* 
cor ps, that the aſhes of the body might INCOMPEN'SARLENESS [of in and 
be preſerved diſtinct from thoſe of the compenſare, I.] yncapableneſs of being 
wood of the funeral pile. And writers compenſated or recompenſed, 
relate, that the princes of Tartary uſe it INCOMPETENT NESS|?ncompetence, 
for the ſame purpoſe at this day. Apd F. of incompetens, L.] inſufficiency, ina- 
it is the matter of which the perpetual bility, 7 oo nos 
lamps were made. The ſtone, which INCOMPET'TBLENESS. [of in. neg. 
is the matter of it, is found infſeveral and comperi3/e, F.] the condition of a 
places, as China, Itah and ales, and thing, that will not ſquare or agree with 
alſo ſome in Scotland. : Pligy relates, | another. 1 
that he was himſelf at a great entertain - INCOMPLETENESS Lin and comple- 


1 


ment, where the napkins of this cloth | rus, L.] incomplete, unfiniſhed quality. 

being taken foul from the table, were | INCOMPOSEDNESS, diforderednels, 
thrown into the fire, and by that mens | the being out of frame, or diſturbed in 
were taken ent fairerand whiter thanif | mingdgdgdgdgd oi f 
they had been waſhed. As to the manner | INCOMPRES'SIBLE [of in neg. and l 
of making this cloth, Paului Venetus, re | compreſſabilis, L.] not to be compreſſed | , 


lates, that he was informed by an inten- | or ſqueez<d cloſe together. 
dant of the mines in Tartary that this A As an 1nca- 
mineral (that is found in a certain INCOMPRES'SIBLENE pableneſs 
mountain there) is firft pounded in a | of being compreſſed or ſqueezed cloſe 
+ brals won, d ſeparate, the earth together. 
part from it, and that it is afterwards | INCONCEIVABLENEss, quality na- 
woven into cloth, „ ture or property, that cannot be con- 
But in two trials that were made be- | ceived, Nm rr os 


1 


fore the royal ſociety in London, a piece 


4 
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. 'INCONGEAT/ABLENESS (of in and 
'congrlabilis, L] natare or quality that 
cannot be congealed or frozen.” 
INeONGRUOUSNESS [7#congruttas, 
LJ Uflagreeableneſs, unfitneſs, irregu- 
larity Pe } | 3 
INGO NVSEOUENTNESS LTA con egquen- 
tia, Li] weakaeſs'of arguing, when the 
conctation does not follow, "or cannot 
be fairly drawn from the premiſes. 
 INCONSID/ER ABLENESS, worthleſ- 
neſs, Sc not worthy of regard or no- 
; 1 n „„ 1 


ue 3 
INcON SD ERATRENESS {inconfide— 


rantia, L. ] want of thought; ch ought- 
leſneſs. C | 2 


INcoNsTSTENTNESSG 


„Denne 


of in neg. 


conſiſtentia, L. and ueſi]j a not agreeing, 


ſuiting, or conſiſting 
compatible. ere dee 
INCcONSO LABLENESS, à ſtate of 
uncomfortableneſs, or that will not ad 
mit of cf m ⅛ ᷣ ͤ 
INCON'STANTNESS Iinconſtant ia, 
L.] unſteadineſs, changeableneſs, fic- 
kleneſs. IT" 213 0115 5 
 INCONTEST*IBLENESS 
11ble, F.] indiſputablenels, 9þ> © 
INCON*TINEN T'NESS{ of iucont inen: 
tia, L.] incontinence, à not abſtaining 
from unlawful defires, lack'of modera- 
tion in luſts and affections; unchaſtity. 
INCONVENIENTNESS (of inconveni- 
ent, L.] a want of conveniency. | 
I1NTONVERT*IBLENESS''{of in and 
convertibilis, L.] incapableneſs of being 
converted or turned; unalterableneſs. 
INCORPORALNESS (of incorporali- 
tas, L.] the being without a body. 
INCORFPORA TED |{ zncorporatus,” L. 
incorpore, F.] imbodied, formed or ad- 
mitted into a corporation or ſociety. 
INCORPORATED [with *Chymi/#s} 
mixed well or united, as the particles 
of one body with thoſe of another, ſo 
as to appear an uniform ſubſtance. 
 INCORRECT'NESS [of incorrectus, 
L.] faut 88 
An INCOR/RIGIBLE Perſon [in Hie- 
rozlyphicks} was by the ancients repre-. 
ſented by aleopard's ſkin, becauſe there 
are ſuch ſpots in it, that no art can re- 
move or Whiten. 
_ INCOR'RIGIBLENESS (of incorrigi- 
ble, F. of in neg. and gorrigibilis, L.] 
quality or temper, Sc. that will not 
be amended. 2 8 ek. +423 be: : | 
INCORRUPTIBILITY [with Meta- 
Phyſicians} is an inability not to be. 
INCORRUFTIC OLE, a ſe& who 
had their original at Ale æandria, in the 
time ot the emperor Juſtinian. The 
beginning of the controverſy was a- 


ithza being in- 


. 


NC 


[of inconteſ- 


* 2 2 9 
- F 


3 
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niong the een whether the body 
of Chriſt was corruptible or incorriatts 
tible from his conception: Severnr held 
it corruptible; ' Fulranus  Halicaric 
held the contrary, as not being obo. 
ious to hunger, thirſt or wearineſs ; 
and that he did but ſeemingly. ſuffer 
ſuch things; from whence they were 
call'd Phantaſiaſia and Aphthartodocitæ. 
 INCRASSA'*TION, a rendering fluids 
thicker than before by the mixture ef 
leſs fluid particle. dl, 
INCREA!TE Cof in neg and cream 
L.] is that which does not depend upon 
another by creation, uncreatec. 
| INCRED'ULOUSNESS Iiacredulitat, 
L. incredulité, F.] unbolieving temper, 
c. £4445 6q4is EE N 
 Þ. INCRE'SSANT 2 lin he- 
INCRESCENT Fray. 1 
ſignifies the moon in the 
encreaſe, from the new to X.. 
the full. See the figure. 8 
INCROACHANENESS, incroaching 
3 quality. FP e e 
INCRUST'ED Cincruſtatu, L ma 
into a hard cruſt. 15 9s 
| - INCRUSTEDCotumn{in Architecture] 
is a column conſiſting of ſeveral pieces 
of ſlender” branches of ſome precious 
marble, agate, jaſper, Sc. maſticated 
or cemented around.a mould of brick, 
or any: other matter; which is done 
for two reaſons, the one is to ſave the 
precious ſtones, or to mäke them ap- 
pear of an uncommon targenefs; by 
neatneſs and cloſeneſs of the incruſta- 
tion, when the maſtick is of the ſame 


I colour. 


.. INCUBATED {zmcubatus, La brood- 
ed or hovered over as by a bird on her 
eggs or neſt. n 
INCULFPABLENESS (inculpabilit, L 
unblameableneſs, GW. 

INCUMBENCT (of iacumbens, Li) a 
plying,” performing, occupying. 

An INCUMBENT [of mcambere, B. 


| to labour ſtrenuouſly; becauſe he ought 
to bend his whole ftudy to diſcharge his 


function] a perſon who has the care or 
cure of ſouls, ore that enjoys a benefice, 
'INCU'RABLENESS,incapa';leneſfs of 
being cured. „ W 
< INCU/RIOUSNESS {of iuncurioſus, L.] 
careleſneſs. heedleſneſs. . 
INCURVA'TION of the Rays of Lizht © 
lin Dioptricki] is the An A 
ray ot light, from that right line in 
which its motion would have continu- 


by the thickneſs of the medium thro? 
which it paſſes, ſo as to hinder its ſtrait 


courſe, and turn it afide. 3 
| INDA- 


1 


ed, were it not for the reſiſtances ma 1e 


Aer 


N « fmaller bei 


„ 2 a 
8 k LSE ; '% FA 


| + INDAMMAGEMENT {of enden 
| id 1 caſion for ſynods or.councils at all, and 
. E'CENTNESS [iadecentia, L. in- 


er, E. 1 dammage, hurt, prejudice. 


* 
* 


| | Hecence, F.] unbecomingneſs, unſeemli- 


a - 


- , INDEFAT'IGABLENESS 
Siler, L. I unwearied diligence or ap- 
INDE'FINITE Pronount [with Gram- 
marianus] are ſuch that have a looſe and 
undetermined. ſignification, and are 
called either rndefinite Pronouns, Perſo 
mal, as e whatſoever, each, 

bother: Or, Pronouns indefinite, which 
relate both to perſon and thing; 
- any, one, none, and the tber... 

IN INI TENESS, uncapableneſs of 

bounds or limits, unlimitedneſss. 
INDEL1BLENESS {of indelibilis, L. 
uncapabbeneſs of being blotred out or 


: oy troy'd. "= 15 | | 

'* INDEMON'STRABLENESS I inde- 
mouffrabilis, L.] incapableneſs of being 
demonſtrated.” - | 4 5 
I | INDENT'ED fin Heral- 


y needs no explanation; 
but ir ought to be obſer- 


nei, unbandſornneſs., 


* 


as, 


| Heraldry two ſorts of it, 
= which are only diftinguiſh« 
[able by the largeneſs of the teeth, the 

commonly called Inden- 
.zed, and the veer: 4 the French, Da- 


\ 


— 


_- INDEN'TURE [Lindentura, L.] an a- 
f t or contract between two or 
more perſons in writing, indented at 
the top, and anſwering to another co- 
þy, which conta ins the ſame covenants 
And articles to be kept by the other par- 


INDEPENDENT (with Meraphyici- 
ans] is when one thing does not depend 


nxecctee or Dantel 


1 


on another as its cauſe. . 
INDEPENDENCE [ independance, F.] 
abſolutenaſs, a having no dependance 
on another. | | 
- -. INDEPENDENTISM, 
condition of being independent. 

INDEPENDENT S, a ſect of Proteſ- 


tant diſſenters, who deny all ſubordi- | 


nation in the miniftry, and hold that 
every particular church or congregation 
are inveſted with ſufficient power to 
act and do every thing, that relates to 


religious government within it (elf, and 


is not at all ſubject or accountable to 
any other church or churches or their 
deputies, nor to their aſſemblies or 


fynods. | | oe bs 
TDhey allow: that tho' one church 


[indefatiga - 


the fits: art 
the diſeaſe is to be removed that a pa- 


4 


may adviſe or reprove another, yet. 


has no authority to cenſure or excom- 


ved, that there are in 


— 


QAuare; both of which 


e . 


municate, that there ſs no abſolute oc. 


that their reſolutions are to be conſi- 
dered only as wiſe or prudent advices, 
and not. | 
obey'd. 

As to the general articles of faith 
and praiſe in all other matters they 
agree with the generality of Proteſtants. 

INDETER'MINED Problem | with Ma. 
thematicians} is one which is capable of 


an infinite number of anſwers; as to 


find out two numbers, whoſe ſum, to- 
gether. with their product, ſhall be 
equal to a given number ; or to make 
a rhomboid, ſuch that the reQanyle 
under the ſides be equal to a given 
e problems will 
have infinite ſolu tions. 

INDEX {of a Logarithm) is the cha- 


as deciſions to be peremptorih) 


racter or exponent of it, and is that fi- | 


gure, which ſhews of how many places 
the abſolute number belonging to the 
Lagarithm does conliſt, and of what na. 
ture it is, whether it be an integer 
or fraction. Thus in this Logarithm 
2\ $62293s the number ftanding on the 
left hand of the point is called the In- 
dex, and ſhews that the abſolute num- 
ber anſwering to it conſiſts of three 
places; for it is always one more than 
the Index. Again, if the abſolute num- 
ber be a fraction, then the Index of the 


' Logarithm hath a negative ſign, and is 


marked tnus, 2. 562299. 
INDEX of a Quantity {with Alze- 
braifts} is that quantity ſhewing to what 
power it is to be involved, as a 3 ſhews 
that. a is to be involved to the third 
power, SGW. 5 
INDEXES of Powers {in Algebra] are 
the exponents of powers: Thus 2 1s 
the Index or Exponent of the ſecond 
power or ſquare, 3 of the third power 
or Cube, 4 of the fourth power or bi- 
quadrate, c. : k | 
IN DICA'TION Curative {with Phy- 
ſicia us] thoſe indications that ſhew how 


tient labours under at the preſent time. 
INDICATIONS, figns, marks, tokens, 
pointing out ſomerhing to be done. 
INDICA TIONS Preſervatory,are thoſe 
that ſhewy what is to be done for the 
preſervation and continuance of health. 
INDICATIONS Vital, are ſuch as 
reſpect the life of the patient, his 
ſtrength and way of living ' 
INDIC'ATIVE {of indicativus, L.] 
ſhewing or declaring. 
INDICT'ED {of indiftus, L.] told, 
ſhew'd, declared; alſo accuſed or im- 
peached in a court of judigarure. b 0 


15 


* 
4 


1 

3 55 * 
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IN DIC TION [with Chronologers] the 
ſpace of 15 years; This account began 
at the diſmiſſion of the council of Nice, 
A. C. 312. Indiftion alſo ſignifies: the 

convocation of any eccleſiaftical aſſem- 
bly, as of a ſynod or-council, andeven | 


diet. 0 „ 
; INDIF'FERENTNESS { #ndifferentia,. 
L. indifference, F.] the having little or 
no concern or aſſection for; alſo mid- 
dle nature or quality, neither beſt or 


war, 4.45 „„ EEE 
IN!DIGEN T'NESS. [indigentta, L. in- 
digence, F. ] needineſs, poverty. 5 
INDIGEST'EDNESS [of indigeſtus, L. 
indigeſis, F. and neſi] the not being di- 
geſted; confiiſedneſs, want of order. 
INDIGEST IBLENESS, uncapable- 
neſs of being digeſted | 
INDIG'NANT {(indignens, L. I angry. 
IN'DICO ? a kind of ſtony ſubſtance, 
INDIGO $ brought from the eaſt- 
ward, uſed in dying blue. It is a fecula 
procured, from the leaves of à ſhrub, 
frequnt in the Eaſt and Veſt Indies, 
whare they plant and cultivate it with 
reat care; when it is ripe, 1. . when 
the leaves are brittle, and break by 
only touching, they cut them, tie them 
up in bundles, and lay them to rot in 
large vats of river or ſpring water. In | 
three or four days the water boils by 
mere force of the plant heating it, Sc. 
upon this they ſtir it up with large 
poles, and then letting it ſtand to ſetile 
again, take out the wood, which is no- 
void both of leaves and bark. After 
wards they continue to ſtir What re- 
mains at bottom divers times ; after it 
has ſettled for good, they let out the 
wate N take the ſediment which remains 
at bottom, put it into forms or moulds, - 
and expoſe it in the air to dry; and 
this is in ES 6 $6 
INDIRECT” Modes or Syllogiſm in 
Logicł] are the ; laſt modes of the firſt 
figure, expreſſed by the barbarous 
words Baralipton, Celautis, Dabitis, 
Pie omorum. 7} | 
DIRECTT'NESS. {of indirectus, L.] 
unfair dealing or management. 
INDISCERN/IBLENESS, uncapable - 
neſs of being dilcerned. 8 
INDISCERP'IBLENESS. [of in neg. 
and diſcerpras, L.] a term uſed. by PH. 
»ſopbers, to ſignify a+ being inſeparable. 
INDISCREET” NESS, want of diſcre- 
uon or judgment; imprudence, incon- 


ſideration. 3 1220 
' INDISPEN'SIBLENESS { of in and 


- F 
* 


diſpenſer, F. of diſpenſare, L. I uncapa- 
bleneſs of being diipenſed with. 


IN 


"Ax 


- INDISPU'TABLENESS, unqueſtiona- 


bleneſs, ; ſo great certainty as not to 

argued. againſt. 3233 
INDISSOL'V ABLENESS, 

neſs of being diſſolved, Sc. 
INDISTINGUISHABLENESS _ { 


"V4.5 


4 
IN IVISIBLENESS 
indiviſibilis, L. and 
of being divided. 


INDIVISIBLES { indiviſibitia, L. 1 


things thar cannot be divided: 
INDO'CIBLENESS 
INDOCILNESS F docs P 
unſenſibleneſs of pain or grief; alſo 
unconcernedneſs, regardleſsneſs, 
To INDOKSE {endoſſer, F.] to write 
ones name on the back of a m 


— 


oh 


3 


4 | 
indiſtiug uibilis, L.] uncapableneſs to b 


1 
an 


9 
I 
Z 


[7ndiviſibilite, F. 
neſs] uncapableneſs. 


4 


— 


{indecilirar,, I. 


; 


+ 


oney bill. 
INDOW/MENT {of in_and-donarre, + 


F. a dowry] a beftowment ; a gift of 


nature, an accompliſhment, as t 
tural gifts or 


neſs, (gc. 
-INDUC'TIVE 
to induce. or lead into. Milton. 


INDUL/GENCES { with Roman Ca. 
tholicks ] pardons which the Charch 


arts, A As 
INDU'BITABLENES$ , undoubted» 
Lof indufter, L I apt 15 


gives to penitents, in remitting the pu- 
niſhment due to their fins, which other - 


Moreri ſays; it has always been the 


God has given his church a power to 


viour, apply'd in the ſacrament of 


to ſuffer to ſatisfy divine juſticee. 
mended not only by the authority 
ancient popes, but likewiſe by ſeveral 
councils; as alſo by that of in 


dulgences to thoſe who undertook the 
Croiſade of the Holy war. 
Clement the VI. in his 


Conſtitution, which is generally re- 


ceived by the Church of Rome, declares 


that our Saviour has left an infinite 


ſatisfactions, ariſing from his own 

ferings, together with "thoſe of the 
bleſſed virgin and the reſt of the family: 
that the paſtors or guides of the Church, 


INDLSPO'SED {ot is neg and gilpe- 


/ 


wiſe they would be obliged to undergo, 
either in this world or in purgatory.. 


abſolve penitents, not only from their 
ſins, by vertue of the merits of our Sa 


nance, but likewiſe from the obligation 
to puniſhment, which they were liable 


This cuſtom, ſays he, ſtands 3 


Decretal or 


treaſure of merits and 8 2 


it to the 
living 


fires Ja). diſordered in body or mind. 


O na- 


belief of the Carholrcks, that the fon of - 


1095, wherein they began to give in- 


— 


and eſpecially the popes, who are the 
chief di ſpoſers of this treaſure, have. 
a given them to apply 


them from their reſpective pr 


linz by che vertue of the Keys, and to 
the 41 by way of ſuffrage, to diſcharge 
zetiv 8 
of ſufferings, by taking as much merit 
out of this general treaſure, as they 
conceive the debt requires, and offer- 
xt bh to the Almighty. 
1 


ope Jobn the XXIII. impowered his 
egates to conſtitute confeſſors, to ab- 


ſolve penitents from crimes of all na- c | 
ras, L. inegalitè, F. and neſr} inequality. 
INEQUAL ITTF natural Days, tho 


tures, upon payment of ſums of mony 
roportionable to their guilt. Leo the 
K. undertook to carry on and finiſh the 
eat ſtructure begun by his predcefſor 
«lius the II. publiſn'd indulgences and 
plenary. remiſſion to all ſuch as ſhould 
Contribute thereunto; and finding the 
project take, gave his ſiſter, the princeſs | 
of Cibo, the benefit of the indulgences 
of Saxony, and other neighbouring | 
parts, letting rhoſe of other countries 
out to the higheſt bidder, who to make 
the moſt of their bargains, choſe the 
ableft preachers to cry up and ſet out 
the value of the ware. 
The archbiſhop of Meutz pitch'd upon 
Jobn Texal, a Dominican, who aſſociat- 
ing himſelf with' ſome others of that 


order, began to diſcharge. their office, 
- when John Stupitz, vicar. general of 
the Augu/tins, growing angry that his 
ſociety, which formerly had been made 
_ uſe of in this affair, ſhould now be laid 
aſide; and obſerving the palpable ex- 
cuſes of the preachers and receivers of 
the mony, complain'd of it firſt to the 
elector of Saxony, then addreſs'd him- 
ſelf to Martin Luther, one of his own 
order, and a man of great reputation 
in the univerſity of Mirtemberg, for his 
parts, learning and natural cloquence, 
who firſt preach'd againſt the preachers, 
and then againſt the indulgences, and 
ſoon after expos'd the other abuſes and 
corruptions of the Church of Rome. 
* NDUL'GENT NESS {| zndulzentrz, L.] 
indulgence; indulgent nature. 3 
-INDU'RANCE, bearing, ſuffering, 
holding out. 3 
INDURA'TION, a giving a harder 
_ confiſtence to things by a greater ſo- 
lidity of their particles; or a diſſipation 
of the thinner parts of any matter, ſo 
that the remainder is left harder. 
-INDUS'TRICUSNESS {| indu/tria, L.] 


ny, pains taking, diligence, la- 
We. | 1 9 5 | 
INEF'FABLENESS [ ineffabilis, L. ] 


unſpeakablenefs, c. 
ANEFFICA'CICUSNESS | znefficax, L.] 
ineffeftuaineſs. e 
INEF'FICACY . line ſſicacitè 
INEFFECTUALNESS S F. of ineft— 
Fax, L.] inefficacy, unfruitfulneſs. 


er [Mnpegdft} Lij unelb- 


quent; alſo not having any gracefy]. 
neſs or beauty, Se. 1 112 8 135 
INEL'EGANTNESS 2 ineligantia, 


elegancy, beauty, grace, Se. 
INFE'QUABLENESS [of in neg. and 
equabilir, L.] uncapableneſs of being 
made equal or even. 
INE'QUALNESS [| of in neg. æguali- 


the ſun is ſuppoſed vulgarly to meaſure 
our time equally, yet it is very far from 
doing ſo; and as it is impoſſible for a 
good.clock or movement to keep time 
with the ſun; ſo one that is truly ſuch, 
will meaſure time more truly, and go 
exacter than any ſun=dial.  , 
The reaſon of the inequality of na- 
tural. days, is, that the motion of the 
earth it ſelf, round its axis, is not ex- 
actly equal or regular, but is ſometimes 
ſwifter and ſometimes lower.  '.. 
INENERGET'ICAL Bodzes | with 


Naturalifts\ are ſuch as are unactive and 


ſluggiſn. | „ 

INER'RABLENESS {of in and erra- 
bilis, L.] infallibility, uncapableneſs of 
erring. LET * „ 
.- INESCA TION [ with ſome pretenders 
to Phyſick) a kind of tranſplantation 
uſed in curing ſome diſeaſes. It is done 
by impregnating à proper medium or 
vehicle with ' ſome: of the Mumia or 
vital ſpirits of the patient, and giving 
it to ſome animal to eat. It is pretend- 
ed, that the animal unites and aſſimi- 
latzs the mumia with it ſelf, imbibing 
its vicious quality, by which means the 
perſon to whom the mumia belonged, 


is reſtored to health. 


INESCUTCH'EON I in 
Heraldry) is a ſmall eſcut 
cheon born within the 
ſhield, with ſome other 
coat, and is generally the 
ſame as ſcutcheon of pre- 
tence, as the arms of a wife, who was 
an heireſs, and by that means has 
brought the arms and eftate into her 
huſband's, which he bears within his 
own: It contains one fifth of the field, 


is born as an ordinary, thus; Erm an 


Ineſcutcheon Gules. : ; 
 INES'TIMABLENESS [of inaſſimabi- 
lis, L.] uncapableneſs of being juſtly 
valued, efteemed, &gs. . 
 INEV'ITABLENESS [{inevitable, F.) 
unavoidableneſs. Es 
 INEXCU/SABLENESS Iinerciſabilii, 
L. ] uncapableneſs, or undeſervingneſs 


to be ereuſec. 


”” - INEX- 


\ INEL/EGANCY L.] want of 


8 3 . 8 5 
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* INEXHAUST!IBLENESS,, uncapa- 


bleneſs of being emptied or drawn dry. 
b RABLENESS Line xorabilis, L.] 
temper or humour not to be intreared. 
EX PEDIENC Y. [of in neg. and ex- 
pediens, I. I inconveniency, unfitneſs. 
INEXPE'RIENCEDNESS; want of ex- 


perience. EC 5 Tp: 
INEXPI'ABLENESS [ inexpiabilis, 


uncapableneſs of being expiatec. 
INEX'PLICA BLENESS lincæplicabilis, 
L.] uncapableneſs of being explained. 
INEXPRES'SIBLENESS [of in neg. 
and expreſſus, L. and neſ5] uncapableneſs 
of being expreſſed. 8 
INEXUGNABLENESS [#nexpugna- 
bilis, L.] uncapableneſs of being con- 
quered or overcome by fight, invinci- 
bleneſs. : 
INEX TIN'GITISHA BLENESS [ 7nex- 
tinguibilis, L.] unquenchableneſs. 


INEXTIRPABLENESS linextirpabi- 


lir, L.] uncapableneſs of being rooted 


out. 

INEX'TRICABLENESS Cineætricabi- 
lit, L.] uncapableneſs of being diſen- 
tangled or extricated, 


INFAL/LIBLENESS [infallibilis, L.] 


unerring quality, impoſſibility of de- 
ceiving or being deceived. ; 7 

INFAME/-{in Heraldry} ſignifies diſ- 
raced, ſpoken of a lion or ſome other 


eaſt that hath loſt his tail, as if by that 


it were made infamous or diſgraced. 
IN'F AMOTISNESS [ of infamia, L.] in- 
famy, infamous quality, condition, Sc. 
INFAT'UATED linfatuatut, L. in- 
fatue, F.] made or become fooliſh, be 
ſorted, prepoſſeſſed in favour of a per- 
fon or thing, which does not deſerve it; 
ſo far that he can't eaſily be difabuſed. 
INFEC'TIOUSNESS {of wnfeeto, L. 
infetious nature, & c. | 


I 


INFEC'TIVE, apt, or tending to in- 


fet, or infection. Es 
INFECUND'NESS [ of infecunditar , 

L.] unfruitfulneſs, barrennets. 
INFELVCLITOUS | zxfelix, L.] un- 


happy. 5 

INFE'RIORNESS | enferioriee, F. or 
of inferior, L. and nejs] lower rank or 
degree. 585 

INFERNALNESS, the being of the 
nature, temper or diſpoſition of Hell; 
helliſn quality. | © 

IN'FINITE { infinitus, L. inſini, F. 
boundleſs, endleſs, that has no bounds, 
terms or limits: Infinite implies a con- 
tradiction, to have terms or bounds to 
its eſſence; and in this ſenſe God only 
is infinite. The word is alfo uſed to 
ſignify that which had a beginning, but 
ſhall-have no end, as, angels and hu- 
man ſouls. . e 


[where the 


to bend back 


— 


 INFINITEZine fin Crometry] a in- 


finite or undeterminate line, to whi 
no bounds or limits are preſeribed. 
INFINITE in itſelf (in Metaphyſickt 
is not that which is only ſo in 9 
to us, the fand, ſtars, Sc. becauſe 


their number cannot be diſcovered by © _ 


any man; but as God. 


ſand, ftars; Sc. becauſe their number 
cannot be diſcovered by any man. 
Infinirely INFINITE Frat#ions in 
Arithmeticꝶ] are thoſe whoſe numera- 
tor being one; are together equal to 


| unites from whence it is deduced that 


there are progreſſions infinitely farther 
than one kind of infinity. I | 
IN'FINITENESS [in God] is an in 
communicable attribute; by which is 
meant, that he is not bounded by place, 
ſpace or duration; but is without li- 
58 or bounds, without beginning of 
end. {EE | 
INFIN'ITUDE [of ixfinitus, L. ] in- 
finiteneſs, boundleſgeſs. Milton. 
INFIRMNESS [:#firmitas, L.] weak- 
neſs, feebleneſs of body, ſickneſs. 
INFLAM'MABLENESS {of inflamma= 
ble; F. of inflammare, L. ] capableneſs of 
being inflamed or ſet on fire. | 
INFLAMMA TION {in Medicine) 4 
bliſtering heat, a tumour oecaſioned by 
an obſtruction, by means whereof the 
blood in the fleſh and muſcles, flowing 
into ſome part fafter than it can run o 
again, ſwells up and cauſes a tenſion 
_ an unuſual ſoreneſs, redneſs and 
eat. 


ſwelling with big words; but to no 
great purpoſe. : 
INFLA'”'TION {in Medicine] a puffing 
ap, a windy ſwelling, the extenſion of 
a part occaſioned by windy humours. 
INFLEC'TTION [with Grammar:] is 
the variation of nouns and verbs in 
their ſeveral caſes, tenſes and declenſi 
ons. 5 185 
INFLEC- : 
TION Poine 
of any Curve 
Geometry] 
is that point 
or place 8 


curve begins 


again a con- 
trary way. B . 
As for in- 

ſtance, „ 
wren a curve line as A, F, K, is partly 


| CONCAVE and partly convex towardsany 


light 


- 


INFLA'TE Expreſſion, an expreſſion. ' 


INFINITE, in reſpect to us, as the © 7 


— 


one, and the end of the orher, it is cal- 


Jed: by the unequal thickneſs of any 


*% 


; C 5 45 — 3 Of r 1 
right line, as A; B, or towards à fixt ' 


ſeldomneſs. 


ſmoke or dry in the ſmoke. 
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point, as the point F, which divides ' 
the concave from the conyex part, and 
conſequently is at the beginning of the 


led the point of infleftion, as long as 
the curve be continued on towards F, 
keeps its courſe the ſame; but the 
oint K is called rhe point of retrogreſ-— | 
og where it begins to reflect back 
again towards that part or ſide where 
at took its rigid. | 
INFLE'CTION, {in Opricks}] a multi- 
plex reflection of rhe rays of light, cau- 


medium; ſo that the motion or progreſs 


of the ray is hindred from going on in 


à right line, and is inflected or bent 
back on the infide by a curve. a 
IN'FLUENCE {in Afrolozy} a quality 
ſuppoſed to flow from the bodies of the 
ftars, or the effe& of their heat and 
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come by - ſucceſſion or purchaſe; as e 
very fee ſimple and fee tail. * 
INHOLD'ER {of inne and healdan, 
Sax. to hold or Soon an inn-keeper; 
Ifo a maſter of a houſe. "1 - © 
| INHOS'PITABLENESS {of In hoſpita- 
{tras, L. ] inhoſpitable remper or beha- 
ares #, diſcourteouſneſs to ſtrangers or 
gueſts. 15 55 yy 
© INHU'MANNESS | [ inhumanitas, L. 
mbumanite, F.] is as it were a puttin 
off, or ripping one's (elf of human 
nature; ſavage nature, cruelty, barba- 
rity. | | Pa 
INIMIT ABLENESS [inimitabilis, L.] 
quality, Sc. that cannot be imitated, 
| INITIA'LTIA {among the Romans] a 
name given to the myfteries of Ceres. 
To INJOY” {of in and jouir, F. j to 
take pleaſure in; alſo to poſſeſs. 
INJOY'MENT' [of in and jouiſſance, 
F.] pleaſure; poſſeffion. . 


light, to which the pretenders to that 

art attribute all the events that happen 

on the earth, 
INFRAMUNDANE [of infra beneath, 


and mundanus, L.] beneath or below the | 


world. | Tb 
To INFRAN'CHISE- [of a#Fanchrr, 
F.] to ſet free, to give one his liberty; | 
to make 'a freeman or denizon; to in- 
corporate into a ſociety or body poli- 
tick. | LE 
INFRAN'CHISEMENT {affranchiſſe- 
ment, F.] a making free, Sc. alſo deli- 
very, diſcharge, releaſe. 
INFRALAPSA'RIANS, a ſect, who“ 
hold that God has created a certain 
number of men, before the fall of 
Adam, only to be damned, without al- 
lowing them the means neceſſary for 
ſalvation, if they would labour never | 
ſo much after it. | | 
- INFRAN'GIBLENESS [of infrangibi- 
lis, L. uncapapleneſs of being broken. 
INFRE'QUENCY | of infrequentia, L.) 


— 


To INFU“ MATE [unfumare, L.] to 


INGENVER. See Eng incer. 
 INGLC'RIOUSNESS| of inglorius, L.) 
diſhonourableneſs, Ge. ; 
IN'GRESS [with Afironomers} fieni- 
fies the ſun's entering the firſt ſcruple of | 
one of the four cardinal ſigns; eſpeci- 
ally Arien. 5 
INGUS“ TABLE ineuſtabilis, L.] that 
may not or cannot be taſted. | 
INHABITABLENESS Cof inbabita 
Bilis, L. j unfitneſs or incommodiouſneſs 
to be inhabited. | 
INHERITANCE { jus Fereditarium, 
L. heritage, F.] an eſtate, whether it | 


7 


 INJUDFCIOUSNESS [| of in neg. and 
Judicieux, F.] want of judgment, diſcre- ' 
tion, &gc. | | Ps . 

I1NJU*RIOUSNESS Cof injurio ſus, L.] 
hurtful aber, injury, wrong, Sc. 

INJURY {with Cieiliant] a private 
offence committed deſignedly, and with 
an evil intention to any man's prejudice, 

F'NK-Horn (of inck, Du. and hopn, 
Sax.) a veſſel to hold ink. | 

INF/INESS {of inck, Du.] inky na- 
ture; alſo ſmearedneſs or being blotted 
with ink. | | 

INLARGE'MENT {[elargiſſement, F.)] 
an enlarging or making more large; an 
expatiating or treating more largely. 

An INLAY;', an inlaid work, or what 
is inlaid... Milton. : 

INLAYD' Work [of in and leagan, 
Sa.] worked in wood or metal, with 
ſeveral pieces of different colours curi- 
ouſly put together. See Marguettry. 

INLIGHT”ENED {of in and lihxan, 
Sax. to make light] having received, 
or being made light; being made to 
know what was before unknown. 

IN- MATES {in Law} are ſuch as for 
money dwell jointly in the ſame houſe 
with another man; bur in different 
rooms, paſſing in and out at the ſame 
door, and not being able to maintain 

themſelves. - OS 

IN'MOST [of inmæyx, Sax.] the 
möſt inward. ons : Oak 

IN'LY, inwardly. Milton. | 

INNS of Court, are four particular 
houſes or colleges for the entertain- 
ment of ſtudents in the law, iz. 

Gray's INN, anciently the 'manour 
28 of baron Grey, in the reign of 

ing Edovard III. 
's ; ' .» £tncoln's 
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„ „ 
Lincolus INN, firſt built, for his own /| -., INNU/MEROUS. [ia#uumerus, L.] in- 
FE houſe, e earl of | numerable. Milton. ] Sed 
Lincoln. Ede en INOBEDIENCE (inobedientia, L.] dif- 
| The two Temples,. the inner and the | obedience. 3 
h middle, which were anciently the ha- |  INOFFEN'SIVENESS [of in and offen- 
bitation of the knights Templars; to | five, F.] innocentneſs, harmleſneſs. 
which the outward: Temple was added | INOFFICIOUSNESS | of inoft:roſur, 
. afterwards, called Eſſex Houſe. | 70 backwardneſs in doing any good 
INNS of Chancery are sight, appoint- | allice.. e. 75 
| ed for young ſtudents in the law. INOR'/DINATE Proportion fin Num- 
i. Barnard's INN, which once be- | bers] is as follows; ſuppoſe. 3 magni- 
| long'd to Dr. Mac worth, dean of Lin- | tudes in one rank and 3 othiers propor- 
coln; and in the poſſeſſion of one Lionel tionate to them in another, then com- 
Barnard. 5 pare them in a different order; as theſe 
| 2. Clement's INN, once a meſſuage | three numbers 2 3 9 being in one rank 
belonging to the pariſh of St. Clement | and theſe three other 8 24 36 in ano- 
Danes. 1 ther rank proportional to the precedent 
3. Ciifford's INN, ſometime the dwel. | in a different order, ſo that 2 mall be 
| ling houſe of Malcolm de Herſey, and af to 3 às 24 to 36, and 3 to 9 as g to 243 
terwards of the C/ifords, earls of Cum- | then catt away the mean terms in each 
berland, of whom it was rented. rank, conclude the firft 2 in the firſt 
4. Furnival's INN, once the manſion | rank is to the laſt 9, as 8 the firſt of the 
of Sir Richard Furniual, and afterwards | other rank to the laft 36, 
5 of the Talbots, earls of Shrevutbury. INOR DINATENESS [ of inordiuatus, 
5. Lion's INN, once a private houſe, | L.) immoderateneſs, extravagantneſs. 
known by the name of the Black- Lion. IN PACE [i. e. in peace] a term uſed 
6. New INN, once the dwelling houſe | by the monks for a priſon, where ſuch 
of Sir F. Tyncaulx, which has been alſo | of them are ſhut up as have committed 
called Our Lady's Inn. "+ | any grievous fault. L. . 
7. Staples INN, ſo called, becauſe it INPENY and OU'TPENY fOlA Rec.] 
formerly belonged to the merchants of money paid by the cuſtom of ſome ma- 
the ſtaple, - e . | nours upon the alienation of tenants, 
8. Thavy's INN, anciently the dwel- | Go. 5 1 
ling houſe of Joba Tha vy, armourer of | IN Proc inct in proc inctu, L.] in rea- 
London. „„ | dineſs, ready. | Milton. r 
And alſo Serjeants INNS, two houſes INQUEST' [in Law] an inquiry in a 
of a higher rank, ſet apart for the | judicial manner by a jury, and ſome- 
Judges and ſerjeants at law... - . | times the jury it ſelf is ſo called, as the 
FT "ET INN-HOLDERS grand jury at Hicks's hall i calFd the 
2 were incorporated | Grand Iugueſt. The court of Conſcience 
Anno 1505. They at the Guild Hall of the city of London, 
conſiſt of a maſter, 3 | for determining complaints preferr'd by 
wardens, about 24 | freemen one againft another upon ac 
aſſiſtants, and 112 on | count of debts under 40 ſhillings, is 
the livery. Their ar- | call'd the court of Inqueſt, © * 
morial enſigns are a- INQUISUT1VENESS. . [of inguiſitus 
zure a chevron argent L. and neſs} inquiſitive humour, Gc. a 
between 3 oat-garbes or, on a chief of | deſire to know cvery thing 
the 2d, St. Julian's croſs ſable. Their INQUISTTION lin Span, Portugal, 
creft a ſtar on a helmet and torſe in- | &c.] aneccleſiaftical court of the Church 
volv'd in clouds. Their ſupporters two | of Rome, erected for the putting a ſtop 
horſes. Their hall is on College-Hill. to Hereſy, and the puniſhment of He- 
INNATE'/NESS {of innatus, L. and | reticks. The riſe and progreſs of this 
neſs} inbornneſs, inbredneſs, natural- court ſeems to have been as follows. 
neis. | Some have obſerv'd that-before the 
INNAV/IGABLENESS of tunavigabi- | converſion of the emperor Conflanriue 
lis, L.)] unfitneſs to be failed in. . | the Great, none but the biſhops examin— 
IN'NOCEN TNEss, guiltleſneſs, harm: | ed inte doctrines and puniſhed; Hereſy 
leſneſsſ; alſo: fimptenefs. with exe@mmunication ; but after the 
INNOC'UOUSNESS (of innocunt, L.] emperors became Chriſtians, they or- 
harmleſmeſs. . 4 : © | dered that ſuch as has beenconvitted of 
_INNU'*MERABLENESS {of innumera- Hereſy and excommunicated, ſhould be 
%%%, L.] uncapableneſs of being num- | baniſhed and rheir eftates confiſcated ; 
bered- 5 : 25 A 3: ee 


Seni . 
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ty the authority of citing perſons to 
the 


- and Waldenſes, pope Gregory the IXth. 


| 5 to the bifhops; but after wards 


* 


py #aly, except the kingdom of Naples, 


_ fread it, that parents do deliver up 


the criminals are placed, and over a- 


_ indulgent, he committed the direction 
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this practice was continued till about 
the year 800 after Chr i, when the pow. 
er of the weſtern biſhops was enlarg'd 


4 


ir courts, and to convict and puniſn 
them by penances or impriſonment. 
This continued till the MIlth gentu- 
Ty, when Hereſy, as it was then call'd, 
Heinz much encrezſed by the A!bizenſes 


n the year 1229, in a council held at 
/ouſe, eftabliſhed new conſtitutions, 
committing the whole management of 


e thinking that the, biſhops were too 


pf this inauiſition ro the Domrnzcans, 
who for their eruelty were baniſhed 
from Thoulouſe by the inhabitants. 

And fo this court was never firmly 
eftabliſhed in France; but was received 


and in Spain and Portugal and the coun - 
tries depending. | 5 

This court or tribunal takes cogni- 
xance of Hereſy, Judaiſm, Mahometa- 
niſm, Sodomy and Polygamy ; and the 
people of thoſe countries very much 


their children, and huſbands their wives 


xo its pfficers, without ſo much as dar- 


ing to murmur in the leaſt. 
In Portugal they ere a theatre capa- 
of containing 3000 perſons, on 
which they place a very rich altar; 
having ſeats fix d on each fide of it, in 
the form of an amphitheatre, where 


gainſt them there is a high chair, to 
which they are fingly called by one of 
the inquiſitors, to hear their crimes and 
pndemnation. | 
The priſoners know their doom by 
the clethes they wear/ that day, for 


__ thoſe who wear their own clothes are | & 
giſcharged, upon paying a tine: They that 


Have a Santos Benito, or a ſtrait yellow 
eoat without ſſeeves, charged with a 
5 Andrew's croſs, have their lives 
pared, but their effeAs are forfeited to 
the royal chamber, and to pay the ex- 

ces of the inquiſition: They that 
ve flames of red ſerge ſewed on their 


Santo Benito without any croſs, are con- 
victed of having been pardoned before, 
_ and threarened to be burnt, if ever they 


relapſe again; but thoſe which beſides 
theſe have their own pictures round 
their Sante Benito, with figures of de- 
vils, are condemned to dic. 

perſons charged with or ſuſ- 
of Hereſy, are ſhut up in difma! 


* 
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months, till they accuſe themfelyeg, 

being never let to know their accuſers, 
or confronted by witneſſes ; their 
friends go into 2 for them as 
it dead, and dare not either ſblicit their 


pardon. or come near them, and are 


often forced to fly their country for 
fear of being ſent to the inqriiition 
likewiſe. 15 | 
Several other countries beſides thoſe 
aboye-mentioned ;- have had inquiſi- 
tions; but they have been laid down 
by reaſon of the extraordinary ſeverity 
and cruelty, uſed in the puniſhment of 
thoſe call'd offenders. 5 
The power of the inquiſiion is alſo 
very much curbed in the republick of 
Fenice, where it ſeems rather to be a 
political inſtrament to preſerve the 
ſtate than the church. | AN, 
In the Indies it is ſevere to extrava- 
gancy, for tho' there muſt be the oaths 
of ſeven witneſſes to condemn a perſon, 
yet ſlaves and. children are allow'd to 
be witneſſes againſt him, and the perſon 
is tortured till he accuſes himſelf, the 
llighteſt expreſſiqn againſt the church 
or office of inquiſition, which they call 
ee name of the holy office, is ſuf- 
cient. . 5 
INGUISIT ORS. They are ſtiled 
Lords Inquiſitor-, and the chief Inguiſi- 
tor General. He was firſt appointed b 
pope Urban IV in the year 1263. who 
power was enlarg'd fo far at laſt by 
ſundry popes, that in 1564 pope Piu, 
IV. and afterwards Pius V, not only 
commanded all eccleſiaſtical perſons to 
ſubmit to him, but ordered all princes, ' 
judges and other miniſters, to put the 
orders of the Inquiſitor General in exe- 
cution, whoſe buſneſs it is to preſide 
over the eccleſiaſtical court, and judge 
of all matters of faith, hereſy, doctrine, 


0. Tas 
The inquiſitors being clergymen, da 
not pronounce the ſentence of death; 
but form an act, wherein they ſay, 
the criminal convicted of ſuch a crime 
by his own confeſſion, is with much 
reluttancy given up to the ſecular pow- 
er to be puniſhed according to his own 
demerits. This they give to the ſeven 
judges, who attend on the left ſide of 
the altar, who condemn the criminal 
firft to be hang'd and Men burnt ; but 
the Jeu, are burnt alive. : 
"INQUISFORS {in Law] ſheriff, 
coroners, Sc. who have power to en- 
quire in certain caſes.” +7 
INRICH'MENT [of enrichrr, 55 an 
inriching or being inriched, imbelſif- 


unge ons, and there confin'd tor ſeveral 


4 
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being ſatisfied, 


 unſatisf2dneſs. 


oo. Pi oe: Rd | > Ii Ain At dE hoc, TEE 


wWorthleſneſs. 


N 


INSA'NABLENESS | [inſanabilir, L.) © INSIPIDNESS [#/ipidur, L. j uni vs 
intimen 98 rineſs, the want of tafte or reliſh. 
-  INSANE/NESS* [of inſanur, L.] un- INSO'CLABLENESS [inſociadilir, L. 


- healthfulneſs ; alſo madneſs. © _ unfitneſs for ſociety, unſociable temper. 


 INSAN'GUIN'D/ (of is and ſanguina- IN SOLA TED { inſolatur, L.] laid in _ 
tus, L.] rendered bloody, drenched with the ſun, bleached. £5) ; 


blood: =: et INGE EN TN ESG ro nia, L.] ino. 
INSA TIABLENESS [of ixſatiabflit, lence, haught ineſs, ſaucineſs. 


L.] unfatisfiedneſs ; uncapableneſs of INSO'LUBLENESS (of inſolnbi/ir, L.] 
5 Aneapableneſs of being looſed or reſol- 
INSA TIATENESS linſatictas, L.] ved. | 3 15 
ä INSOLVENTNESS Jof is neg. and 
INSCRIUBABLE,' that may be inſeri- ſaluere, L.] incapacity of paying debts, 
bed or contained in other figures, as a Ge. | Hor 95 4 
triangle, ſquare, G. in a circle. | INSPIRITED {of 7nfpire, F. or in and 
INSCRIBED Cin Geometry] a figure ſpirit, Eng.] having life and ſpirit pub 
is ſaid to be inſcribed in another, when . b 2 
all the angles of the 7 inſcribed | INSFIS SAT E (Lin ſpiſſatus, L.] thick - 
touch either the angles, ſides or planes ened 3 1 | 
of the other figure. INST A'BLENESS [inſtabilitas, L. in- 
INSCRIBED Hyperbola [with Geome- | ftabilits, F.] unſtedfaſtneſs, Sc. uncon - 
trictant] is ſuch an one as lies entirely | ftancy, fickleneſs, uncertainty. - 
within the angle of its aſymptotes, as | To INSTALL (of in and J-xal, Sax. 
the conical hyperbola doth, or inſtaller, F.] to put into pofſeſſion of 
INSCRU'T ABLENESS {of i#nfcruta- | an office, order, or beneficè; properly 
bilit, L.] unſearchableneſs. © | the placing of a clergyman in a cathe- 
INSCULF'ED [infen/prus, L. inſculpe, | dral church, or a knight of the garter 
F. | engraved, carved, or cut. in his ſtall, where every one bas his 
NSECURE'NESS > [of in and ſecu- | particular ftall or ſeat. 3 tat nn 
INSECU'RITY F rita, L.] unſafe- | An IN STANT [with Phi/of.] is de- 
ty. RESI TCTER fined to be an indiviſible in time, that 
INSEMINA'TION [with pretenders | is neither time nor a part of it; where- 
to Phyſick]} one of the four kinds of | to nevertheleſs all the parts of time 
tranſplantation of diſeaſes; the method are joined; a portion of time ſo ſmall, 
of performing it is by mixing the im- that it can't be divided; or, as others 
pregnated Medium with the Mumia ta- ' define ir, an inſtant is an inſtantly ſmall 
ken from the patient, with far earth, part of duration, that takes up the 
where has been ſown the ſeed of a plant time of only one idea in our minds, 
appropriate to that diſeaſe, and by | without rhe ſucceſſion of | another, 
ſprinkling it with water wherein the | wherein we perceive no ſucceſſion at all. 
patient has waſhed; and they imagine | A temporary INSTANT, is a part of 
the diſeaſe will decline in proportion as time that immediately precedes ano- 


the plant grows, ther ; and thus the laft inftant of a | 
INSENS'TBLENESS {of inſenſibilit, L.] really and immediately precedes the 
voidneſs of fenſe ; ſenſeleſneſs. firft inſtant of the following day. * 


 INSEP'ARABLENESS [of ixſeparabi- A natural INSTANT, is what we o- 
4%L.] inſeparable quality or condition. therwiſe call the priority of nature, 
INSER' TION ſin Phy/icks}'the impli- | which is obſerved in things that are 
cation of one part within another. *| ſubordinated in acting; as hrft and ſe- 
INSID' [OUSNESS jof 7#/id7ofns, L.] | cond cauſes; cauſes and their eſſects. 
fulneſs of wiles, deceitfulneſs, crafti- | A rational INSTANT, is not any real 
neſs. | Inſtant, but a point which the under— 
INSIGNIF'IEAN'T'NESS (of in neg. | ſtanding conceives to have been before 
and ſięniſicantia, L.] — — ſome N Inftant; founded on the na- 
ne | ' * | rure of the things which occaſion it to 
| INSINUA'TION [with Rheroricians] | be conceived. Sao " 
is a crafty addreſs or beginning of an} I'N'STANTNESS [of fans, L. and 
oration, whereby the orator lily cfeeps | neſs} the immediateneſs. _ ks 
into the favour of the audience, INSTANT A'NEOUSNESS [of in/ffan- + 
INSINUATINGNESS N | of inſinna- | canens, L. and neſr} momentaneouſneſs, 
INSIN'UATIVENESS 5 tivus, L. ] | or happening in the nick of time. 
inſinug ing nature, engagingneſs, win- | INS TI en, L.] 2 natural 
ming ls. dent or indination; chat aptitude, dif- 


9 tbeh by its peculiar formation it 


Whereof, they are enabled to provide 
for themſelves, know what is good for 
them, and are determined to preſerve 


e the ſpecies. 


INSII 


C'TIVE [of inſtinctuf L.] be- 
longing to, or cauſing inſtinct. Milton. 
"INST UCT'IVENESS, of inſtructive 
or reaching quality. TEN 
INSTRUMENTALNESS {zn/irumen- 
1, L.] ſerviceableneſs, or contribu- 
ting to as a means. | 1 
| INSUFFICIENTNESS, inability, in- 


* Nay : „ N N 
SULATED {rafulatus, L.] made an 


INSU'PERABLENESS, invinciblenets 
uncapableneſs, or a not being liable to 


E OV Crcome. -. 


"INSUPPORT/ABLENESS: [of in neg. 


and ſepportable, F. and neſs} intolerable. 


neſs, unbearableneſs. n 
INSURER [oſſeured, F. one who for 


 acertain premium or ſum of money, 


undertakes to make good any loſs that 
may happen, or has happened unknown, 


to goods, ſhips, houſes (5s. by caſualties 


of pirates, the (eas, fire, Se. 
. INSURMOUNT'ABLENESS, . unca- 


pableneſs of being overcome by labour, 


indu! TY, es 5 ; 6 
"INTACTILE (intactilit, L.] that 
cannot or will not be touched. 


IN TEGRAL Numbers, are whole 


num bers in oppoſition to broken num- 


bers or fractions. 


INTEL LICEN TIAL, intellectual, 


underſtanding. Milton. 


- ISTEL'LIGEN TNESS Jof intelligent, 
Li underftanding faculty... 5 
.INTEL'LIGIBLENESS, capableneſs. 
of being underftood, apprehended or 
conceived by the underſtanding. 
 INTEM'PERATURE [with Phyſici- 
an, à diftemper or indiſpoſition that 
conſiſts in inconvenient qualities of the 
body, as an hot, thin, or ſalt diſpoſition. 
IN CEMPES'TIVENESS [inte mpeſti- 
, L. ] a being out of time or due ſea- 


TI. ; 
ISTEN'DANCY {intendance, F. j the 
office or management of an intendant, 
7.c. one who has the inſpection, conduct 
of 2 jar isdiction, Se. 
INTENSENESS 
"INTENSITY 
_ INTENT 


greatneſs, ex- 
tremeneſs. 
meaning, purpoſe, 


. deſign, drift, mind, 
6 0 4+ f ; 

* INTENTION, the end propoſed in 
any action, the determination of the 


is naturally endowed with, by virtue 


7 } 


92 
* 
f th 


will in reſpe& of any thing. R of Z. 
"INT ENTION {in Law] a writ which 
lies againſt one who enters after the 
death of a tenant in dower, or other 
tenant for life, and holds him out in the 
reverſion or remainderr. 
INTENTION | of Study] is when the 
mind fixes its view on an idea with 
great earneſtneſs, ſo as to conſider it on 
all ſides and will not be called off by the 
wading in of other ideas. 


the repetition of the ſame word in a 
contrary ſenſe ; as una ſalus victis nul- 
lam ſperare ſalute. 
+ INTERCA'LATED. [| intercalatus, L.] 
put between; as the putting in a day ia 
the month of February in leap year. 

- AINTERCE'DENT:;, [amercedens, L.] 
coming in between. 1 ts 


INT ERCEPT'ED {interreprus, L. in- 
terceptè, F.] catched up by the way, 
prevented. E 
IN TERDIC I {imterdictio, L.] a po- 
piſh cenſure, formerly inflicted by bi- 
ſhops or ordinaries, forbidding all ſacrifi- 
ces and divine offices (except the baptiſin 
of children, the ſacrament of the eu- 
chariſt, and extreme unction at the 
point of death) to be performed with- 
in any pariſh, town, country or nation. 
This was commonly inflicted ona pre- 
tence that the privileges of the church 


Englaud wholly lay under an interdict 
from the pope for fix years inthe reign 
of king John. N 
IN'TERFU'SED [interſuſut, L.] pour 
ed forth, in or among Milton. 
INTERGA PING of Howels (with 
Gram] is when two-vowels meet toge- 
ther, one at the end of a word, and the 
other at the beginning of the next, ſo 
as to make an uncouth ſound. 
INTERJEC'TION (with Gram.) is an 
expreſſion which ſerves to ſhew a ſud- 
den motion of the ſoul, either of grief, 
joy, deſire, fear, averſion, admiration, 
ſurprize, Sc. And as the greateſt part 
of thoſe expreſſions are taken from na- 
ture only in all languages, ſo true in- 
terjections eonſiſt generally of one ſylla. 
ble. The Latin borrowed moft of 
their interjections from the Greeks, and 
we, and the reſt of the moderns, borrow 
them from the Lat ins; tho' the Eueliſb 
have fome few of their own; but they 
are but few. | a PS 
In the IN"TERIM, in the mean time 
or while... Ez 
INTERTM, the name given to a for- 


er Fe 
"INTE TION with Rhetoricians) is 


had been violated, by the lords, magi(- 
trates, or princes of any nation; and 


mulary or a kind of conteſſion of ſome 
. fo article 


alſo the two angles 


ciant]j fignifies the cutting off one line 


the mutual interſection ot two planes is 


- 


IN 


articles of faith obtruded upon the pro 


teſtants, after the death of Luther by 
the emperor Charlet V, when he had 
defeated their forces; ſo called becauſe 


it was only to take place in the interim, 
till a general council ſhould have dect- 


dad all the points in diſpute between the 


| Proteſtants and Roman Catholicks. This 


conſiſted of 26 articles, concerning the 
points of religion in controverſy be- 
tween the Proteſtants and Romaniſts. 
The emperor publiſhed this Interim at 
Auzrburg, in the year 1548; but the pro 
ject neither pleaſed the pope, nor the 
Proteſtants who moſt of them proteſted 
againſt it. Sa det ba” rnb 
INTER'MINA'TED {7ntermimatus, L.] 
unbounded, having no limits. 
INTERMIT “TIN G Lintermittent, L.] 
leaving off for a while. 
INTERNAL An- 
glet [Geometry] are 
all angles made by 
the ſides of any right 
lined figure within 


between the parallel „„ 
lines on each ſide the croſſing line, as D 
and F, and C and E, in the figure, are 
called the two Internal Angles, and are 
always equal to two: right angles. 
INTERN ALNESS, inwardneſs. 
To INTER'PLEAD {of entre and p/ar- 
der, F.] as when two perſons are found 
heirs to land by two a. offices, and 
the thing is brought in doubt to which 
of them poſſeſſion ought to be given; ſo 
that they muſt interplead, i. e. formally 
oo between themſelves who is the right 
eir. | 
INTERROG'A TORY | r#nterrozatorius 
I. ] of or pertaining to an interrogation 
or examination. : 
An INTERRUPT”, an interruption. 
Milton. | | 
INTERRUP'TION (with Geometric 
ans] is the ſameas diſjunction of propor-. 
tiou, and is marked thus; to fignify the 
breaking off the ratio in the middle of 
four ſeparate proportionals, as B: C:: 
E, i. e. as B is to C. ſo is D to E. 
To INTERSECT" ¶interſectum, L. Ito 
cut of in the middle. 
INTERSECT'ION {with Mathemati- 


TIA 


or plane by another: and thus they ſay 


practiſed by biſhops with reſpect to their 


a right line. 
IN'TERSPACE {of inter between and 

ſpatium, L. ] a ſpace between two 

things. | 


INTERVOL'V'D (of inter and volve- 


re, L.] rolled ene within another. 


Milton, -+ 
| / 


c 
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INTERWOVEN 'fof tirer, L. te- 


tween, and peapan, Sax, to wet 


7 


wea ved or woven with or among. 


INIESTTABLENESS {of inrefftabiliss 
L.) ee eee (in Law) of making 

INTES'TATE, to dye inteftate, i. £7 
without making à will, was anciemiy 
accounted a very infamous thing, whick 
notion proceeded from the decrees 
the ancient councils, that every perſon 
ſhould leave a part of his eſſects to be 
diſtributed ro-pious uſes : and that chis 
ſhould not be negletted , the 'pariſly 
prieſts were enjoin'd to exhort dying 
perſons to confeſs their ſins, and 0 
diſpoſe of ſome part of their eftate to 
the church or poor; which cuſtom i@ 
far prevailed, as to deny abſolution and 
the ſacrament. to thoſe who refus d 
comply with this advice, and if any 
man died without making à will, he 
was look d upon as a murderer of hin- 
ſelf, and it was deem'd reaſonable thar 


+ | his aſſets ſhould be forfeited to his re- 


ſpective lord, eſpecially, if he lay any 
time ſick, and did not die ſuddenly.” 

It being accounted a ſcandalous thing 
not to leave a legacy to ſome religious 
uſe, it was decreed that the biſhop, foe 
the intereſt of the perſon ſo deceaſed, 
ſhould make ſome charitable diſtribu- 
tions out? of his eftate; and for this 
reaſon he was to have the adminiſtra- 
tion of the deceaſed's goods and chat- 
tels to ſatisfy his creditors, and to per- 
form every thing in the ſame manner, 
as if he had been executor by will. 

But the temporal lords out of coves 
touſneſs ſiezed on this privilege them 
ſelves, alledging that as inteſtate þ apa , 
ſons were deemed fe/os de ſe, their” 
goods and chattels were forfeited t 
them, and ſo neither paid the debts of 
the deceas d, nor gave alms of any 
part of them. | "HUGE 

This gave occaſion to the Engliſh bi 
ſhops to complain of them in à council 
held at Lambeth in the year 1261, aud 
in a council held in London in 1342. 

This / cuſtom of ſecular lords fiezing: 
their vaſſals goods, was afterwards 


clergy, and by the popes in 
the- biſhops. 5 bs - Sq 

INTES'TINE Motion. of the Farts of: 
the Fluids, where the attracting:corpubs: 
cles of any fluid are elaſtick, they malt 
of neceſſity produce an inteſtine Motioa: 
and this greater or leſſer according o 
the degrees of their claſticicy and at- 
tractive force. 7 es vel <A 
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..INTES'TINENESS {of inteflizut, L.] 


the being within or inward... 
f INTHRAL'M ENT {of in, Spzl, Sax, 
and ment] Nlavery, or bringing into 


TIN ATENESS, great familiari- 


ty; ſtrict friendſhip. 


- INTIRE'NESS Cintegritas, L. entic- 
reté, F.] wholeneſs, compleatneſs, Sc. 
INTOLERABLENESS [ intolerabilis, 
SJ unbearablenels, Sc. 
INT RAC TABLENESS {of intracta- 
dilis, L.] ungovernabluneſs, unmanage- 
ableneſs. | | 
AINTRAN'S'D- {of in and tranſe, F.] 
ft into a tranſe. Milton. . 
IN'TREP'IDNESS (intrepidur, L.] un- 
dauntedne(s, fearleſneſs. 
IN TRICATENESS {antrecarum, L.] 
perplexity, intanglement, difficulty. _ 
INTRIG'UE l(ixtrigue, F. derived, 
as ſome ſay, of iy and Int, Gr. hair] 
and is properly underſtood of chickens 
that have their feet intangled in hair; 
a ſecret contrivance, cunning deſign or 
plot; an aſſemblage of events or cir- 
eu 


occurring in an affair, and 


perplexing the perſons concerned in it. 
' INTRIN'SICALNESS [of intrinſicus, 
| a Foot yeor po: Se. 1 3 

INTRODUGCTIVE, ſerving to bring 


in. . 5 | 
 INTRONA'TI ſat Sienna in Italy] 
_ _ the name of an academy, the members 
of which contented them at their firſt 
inftitution with eftabliſhing theſe ſix 
ſhort laws (1) to pray, (2) to ſtudy, (3) 
to be merry, (4) to offend no body, (5) 
not to credit too lightly, (6) to let the 
World talk. 5 | | 
- INTUYTION lin Metaphyſicks] a 
perception of the certain agreement or 
diſagreement of any two ideas, imme 
- Giately compared together. Lock. 
INVALIDNESS {rinvalidue, F. ] the 
nullity of an act or agreement. 
, A'RLABLENESS | i variabilis, 
L.} unchangeableneſss. | 
Emmys INVECTED? lin He- 
MW Wn 1NVE'CHED 8 raldry} is 
i fluted or furrowed, and is 
the reverſe of ingrailed, in 
that Ixgrailed has the point 
| outwards toward the field; 
whereas invected has them inwards, the 
ordinary and ſmall. Semi-circles out- 
Wards towards the field, as in the figure. 
INVEC'TIVENESS {impedttivus, L.] 
reproachfulneſs, virulence in words, 


SVEN ION, a ſubtlety of mind or 
ſome what peculiar in a man's genius, 


which leads him to the diſcovery of 


things that are new. 
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oned the firſt part of that art, For by 


the 25 of invention in oratory, Rhete. 


riciant have found out certain ſhort and 
eaſy methods; to ſupply them with argu- 
ments to diſcourſe. properly on all ſub- 


jects; theſe are diftribured into certain 


claſles called Common Place. 
INVENTION (with Painters, &c.] is 
the art of finding out proper objects 
for a picture, by the help of hiftory or 
ancient tables. 
INVENTION [with Peers]. every 
thing that the poet adds tothe hiftory 
of the ſubject he has choſen, andof the 
turn he gives it. | 
INVENTION of the Croſs, a feſtival 
Obſerved by the church of Rome, in 
commemoration of the day on which 
the croſs of our Saviour Gs related) to 
be found by the empreſs Helena, in the 
time of Conftantine the Great; ſhe being 
at Feruſalem inform' d, that the croſs of 
our Saviour had been buried in his 
ſepulchre, ſhe ordered ſome perſons to 
Gig, and there they found the croſs 
and nails, together with the croſs of 
the two theives; but the wood on 


which the infcriptions were written, 


were ſeparated from the croſſes, ſo 
that our Saviouts croſs. could not be 
diſtinguiſhzd from the reſt; till Maca- 
rius, biſhop of Jeruſalem, ordered to 
make the following experiment. 

He ordered a dying woman to be laid 
upon the croſſes, two of which had no 
effect upon her; but being ſet upon the 
third, ſhe (is ſaid) to have perfectly re. 
covered the firſt moment ſhe touched 
it, by which it was concluded that 
that was our Saviours'. 

The empreſs ph erate FBI a mag- 
nificent church in the place where the 
croſs was found, and there the lefr ſome 
part of the word inrich'd with orna- 
naments;. but carried the reft with the 
nails to Conſtantinople. a! 

There. may be a poſſibility in this 
relation, but it contains a great many 
improbabilities. 5 

INVENTIVEN ESS [of inventif, F.] 
and neſe]j aptneſs to invent. 

IN VENTCRI { znventarire, F.] a cata- 
logue of goods and ehattels found in the 
poſleſhon of a party deceaſed, and ap- 
praiſed, which every executer or admi- 
niftrator is bound to deliver to the or- 
dinary, whenever it ſhall be required. 

INVENTCRTIin Commerce} a lift or 
particular valuation of goods. 2 

INVEN'TGRY'D | inventorze, F. Jwrit- 
ten down in an inventor x. 


mige 
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Ji invocation; 
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ene e re, „L. n- 
fene inventor. 
1 Li} turned in 


E 1 oer ſur," 
= out, ur" mper! j or 


the co — 
VERS Kass of 8 20 me 
INVERSE Nair of Propertia'$ thod 
of working the Rult uf Three, which 
voy to b inverted. or turned back 


"INVERSE Ratio ic . 
ant] is the aſſunption of the conſequent 
2 che antecedent; like as the antece- 

dent to the conſequent, as: if B: 
D: E; then by invertenof R,. Bi: 
E: D. 

MER V. Lot invers, Ly back» 

vardly, in aniinverted-.order. - 


INVERT? yi Heraldry] as as wings | 
inre ges is the points of them 
are downs; 15 ,* me: wrt 01:5 (2 £66 08 


INVESTIGAT ION (with OR Ji 18 
the art, method or manner of finding 
_ theme; in hy "0 3 renſe, 
> ret V 
"INVET'BRATENESS | 17 inbeteratus, 
L1 inyeterate: malice, or the quality |: 
of an old grud 


INVIDIO £88" def Hnvidiaſu, L 
f. Jenvyis STi 
 INVINOIBLENESSQitwineibili, 5 


unconq uerableneſs. 

INV OLABLENESS Linviolabilic, L. 
uncapablmeſs of being violated. | 

_ INVIS'IBLENESS > Linus hats, LI 

INVISIBILA ITT inviſidie quality, 
uncapableneſs ef being ſeen. 

INVT TATORT Verſe (ta the Roman 
Catholi ck ſervice} a verſe that . up 
to praiſo and glorif God. | 

INVOCATION {im an Kerk Prentkis! 
accounted: the third part of the-narra— 
tion; and moſt poets; in imitation of 
Homer, have their poems with 
ho, no daubt, thought 
the invocation would give a ſanction 
to what he ſhould fay, as coming from 
divine inſpiration,” F 

INVOCATION, the ancient posts 
and the moderns in imitation of them, 
uſed invocations to the muſes in the 
beginnings of their poerns, and the 
like did the Heathens to their great 2 
men, or Heroes aſter their death ; and 
by degrees the martyrs and ſaints who 
Were in great aſteem among the primi- 
tive Chriſtians were honoured with 


1 


N 


orations, Ge. after their deceaſe,' from 
a notion of their preſence at their 
tombs. This by degrees grew into an 
idolatrous worſhip, and an univerſal 
invocation,” ſo as to have particular 


| 2 „ 


ſure, and went by a ſhi 


*fiices inſerted into the common ſervice 11 


10 
bobs; and has grown to that exceſt 


with the Roman Catholicks, as to offer 
ten prayers to the e Mary for one 


te Cod Almighty.” 


The eaſtern church 'began to call 
upon the dead in the 5th century, and 
demanding their 11 you tho* preſent 
in the divine offices; but the abr ha 
church carried it ſo far, as frequently t 
canonize thoſe they had a reſpect 
tho' the wickedneſs of their lives — 

them no title to any ſuch honour, to 
make proceſſions, maſſes, litanies, 
X | pos and oblations for and to them. 
OL'UNT ARINESS- [cf imvolun- 
e L.] unwillingneſs, or the not 
jars one with the free will. 
* 


4 ! NURBANENESS, clowniſhneſs, ins 
v1 
(1 INU'SITATE [inuſitatus, L) nor in 
ute 


| INVUL'NERABLENES8: [invnizeras 


Lin L. Juncapableneft of being wound. 
Ai ARDNESS: of inpeapd, Sax} 


being on the inſide,” 

INWOVEN [of in, And Peapan, 
Sax, weaved in. Ii lion 2» 
ransformed-into:a cow, is 
poets, taking its riſe from 
this, that To, being got with child by a, 
Phoenician mariner, fled away in 4 ſhip 
that had a cow painted on it.” Ser It. 

10 e 
da hier of Inachus, witk whom Fupi= 
ter»being enamoured, and Jung being 
Jealous of her, Jupiter 7 her 


into an heifer; Juno ſuſpe ting the fal- 


lacy, begged this heifer of Her huſband, 
and committed her to the keeping of 
Argus; (who is ſaid to have had an 
hundred eyes) but Jupiter ſent Mercury 
to ſlay Argus, which he did; and Juno, 
in revenge, ſent. a Gad. bee to ſting her 
and made her mad, ſo that ſnhe ran into 
Ezypt, where her old form came to her 
again, and ſhe was married to Ofirir 
and after her death ſhe was deified and 


| worſhipped- under the name of Ji. 


Others ſay, that Ie was the daughter of 
Areſtor, king of the Argives, who be- 
ing gotten with child before her father 
had given her in ACTIONS. and he 
finding it out and-incens'd,. confin'd her, 
and committed her to che k keeping df 
Argus her mother's brother; but he 
being flain, and ſhe making her eſcape, 
got away to avoid her father's diſplea- 
into Ezypt. | 
JOACHYMITES lof Fo achim, an ab-- 
bot of Flora in Calabria] a fect 854 
Hh R eftzemed. 


Hung poo 2 wrapping or roll- : - 


the 1 47 was tha 


nails, commonly uſed to nail thin plates 


_..YOCKET. 


. 


Io cdhrs lin Eaſt- India] a ſect of hea- 


pretend to live ſeveral days without eat. 


of debanehery: © ge nil hint 
/ JOINER (of joindre, F.] one who 


JoOcosENEss {jocoſttar, L.] merri- 
neſs e eee e e 


but live on alms, and practice great ſe- 
verities; they travel from country 10 


through a courſe of diſcipline for a cer- 


and a ſphere in baſe or, on a chief of 


tween them a pale ſad/e, charged with 
an eſcallop.ſhell of the ſecond. The 
_ creſt is a demi ſavage proper, holding 
aà ſpear or. The ſupporters 2 Capidr of 


rious parts or members of it together; 


Junctu re, articulation or aſſerablage of 
two or more thing. | © 


"JO 
* 7 5 


eſteem ed Joachim a prophet; and Who 
as they ſay) left at his death ſeveral 
ks of prophegies.. 
JOB BER, one that undertakes j obs. 
JO BENT Nas, a ſmaller. ſort of 


of iron to wood. . | eder 
JOCK LET >; — Far. ] a little 
arm, requiring as it 
were but one yoke of oxen- to till it. 
Kentiſh. | ox 


JOCULARNESS (of jocularis, L.]Jjo- 
coſeneſs, jeftingneſs, SG. 
- JOCUND NESS {of jocundus, L. j mer -· 
rineſs, pleaſantry, ſpörtfulneſs. | 


then religious, who never marry nor 
hold any thing in private property; 


country preaching ; are properly a ſort 
of penitentjpilgrims, and are ſuppoſed to 
be a branch of the Gymnoſophifts. They 


ing or drinking, and after having gone 


tain time, they account themſelves as 
impeccable and privileged to do any 
thing: upon which they give alooſe to 
their paſſions, and run into all manner 


makes wooden furniture, So. 
. JOINERS, were in- 
cCorporated Anno 15 70, 
and are a maſter, 2 
wardens, 24 aſſiſtants, 
and 190 on the livery. 
Their armorial enſigns 
5 1 a chevron 
W arzent between 2 pair 
of compaſſes above, 


the 3d, two roſes of the firſt, and be- 


the laſt, the dexter holding a woman 
crowned with a caſtle, the Gnifter a 
ſquare, both proper. Their hall is in 
Thames-fireer, near Dowgate-hill. | | 

JOIN'/ERY, the art of working in 
wood, and of fitting or aſſembling va- 


it isemploy'd chicfly in ſmall work, and 
in that differs from carpentry, which is 
converſant in larger work. 2 


JOINT { jurtura, L. jointure, F.] the 


| JOINT fwith ArchedF+)ithe ſepara- 


tion between the ſtones: which is filled 
with mortar, plaiſter or cement. 
JOINTING fin Carpentry] the ſeveral 
manners of aſſembling or fitting pieces 
of wood together. 
JOINT /URED (ſpoken of a wife] ha. 
8 dowry ſettled on he. 
. JOL'LINESS- [g. d. jovialitat, L. of 
Jovis, Jupiter] gaiety, mirth, good 


humour. WRAS SHI 
| JON'ICE Order Lin Architecture] an 


order ſo called from:{on:a in leſſer Aſia, 
the body of the pillar is uſually chan- 


| nelled or furrowed with 24 gutters, and 


irs length with the capital and baſe is 
29 modules, the chapiter being chiefly 
compoſed of Volutes or ſerolls. 
Viitruviuf ſays, the people of Tons 
formed it on tho model of a:young wo- 
man dreſſed in her hair, and of an eaſy, 
elegant ſhape; whereas the Dor ick had 
been formed on the model of a robuſt, 
Aren %⅛ CÄw! Fur went 

JOVE [ Ziòc, Gr.) the ſoul of the world 
is called 740g, i. . Jupiter of Ca, to 
live; and it takes its name from this, 
to wit, that the health [well being] of 
all things depend on him alone, and 
becauſe he is the cauſe andl life of all 


things that do live, therefore he is cal- 


led the king of the univerſe 
Or the ſoul of the world is calle 
Jupiter, becauſe as the ſoul preſides 
over us, ſo nature rules far and wide 
over all things. They call the foul of 
the world Aja, i. e. Fove; ant for this 
reaſon; that all things were made and 
are preſerved in their being by him. 

Some call the ſoul of the world de 
of qe to water, becauſe he waters 
the earth, or becauſe he adminiſters 
vital moiſture to all living things. ho! 

- JO'VIALNESS.:: e | 

>JO'VIALIST»:{9-//d: one born Fove 
ſæto, under the jovial planet Jupiter] a 
'pleaſant; jolly, merry fello r“... 

JOUK {with Falconer te] à hawk is 
ſaid to jouk when he falls afleep. - 
JOURNAL, a common name of ſe- 
veral news: papers, who detail the par- 
ticular tranſactions of Europe. 

JOUR NET π.ͥ⁰ r, day-work; but 
properly working for a maſter of the 
ſume teade Ge wein :e 

JOUST, jufting. Milton 

JoOoWR TNG 3» as a jowring pain, 4 
JoOURE' ING & conſtant 1 
pain, as that of the tooth- ache 
JO, is of all the paſſions the mo 
agreeable to nature ; hut Mera ii. ſay, 
care muſt be taken that it break not ok 


A 
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on- m 1 | * as on the 
mens mis a, EE 5: > : 1 5 | ; 
To JOY Cree, F. to rejoice, . 
- JOY/FULNESS, gladnefs. 
JOY'/LESS;' deftitute of Joy. Milton. 


"FIRM 


_ -JOYNDER in Common Law ] the 


joining or coupling of two perſons in a 
ſuit 0 Sl ainſt another. 5 
JOINING of Iſur [Law term] is 


when the parties agree to join and refer 


their cauſe to the trial of the jury. 


JOIN TER {with Joiner s] a kind of 


plane to ſmooth boards. 
JOINTURE fin Law] a covenant, 
whereby the huſband aſſures to his wife 
upon account of marriage, lands or te 
nements for term of life or otherwiſe. 
JOYNT'URE,; the ſtate or condition 
of joint tenants; alſo the joining of one 
bargain to another. | 
 IRAS'CIBLE Appetite, a paſſion of 
the ſoul, to which Philoſophers aſcribe 
wrath, boldneſs, fear, hope, and de- 
ſpair. 25 
pableneſs of being angry, angrineſ: 
aptneſs or readineſs to be angry.. 
IRE'FULNESS lipnepul or 1ngung- 
I, Sax.] wrathfulneſs, angrineſs. 


IRIS (with Botan.] the F ower-de- | 


Luce, Creſſes, Rocket-gentle or Rocket- 
gallant, _ | | 
IRIS (in Painting, Gc. ] was repre- 
ſented as a nymph with large wings, 
extended in, the form of a ſemicircle, 
the plumes being ſet in rows of divers 
colours, with her hair hanging before 


her eyes, her breaſts like: clouds, and 


drops of water falling from her body, 
holding in her hand a Rain-bow or a 
Plower- de- luce. 4 

IRIS Cin Optics] thoſe changeable 
colours that ſometimes appear in the 
glaſſes of teleſcopes, microſcopes, &c. 
alſo that coloured figure which a trian- 
gular glaſs will eaſt on a wall, when 
plac'd at a due angle in the ſun-beams, 

IRIS {according to the Poets} the 
daughter of 'Thaumas, for the wonder- 
fulneſs of her beauty, and was painted 
with wings, and riding upon her own 
rainbow by reaſon of her ſwiftnels. 
She was Juno's meſſenger, and was ne - 


ver from her, always ready and watch- 


ful ro be employd in her moſt impor- 
tant affairs; her office was to unlooſe 
the ſouls of women from their bodies, 
as Mercury, the meſſenger of Jupiter, 
unlooſed thoſe of men ; and as he-was 
employ'd in meſſages of peace,” ſhe was 
RE ſent to promote ſtrife and diſ- 
IRISH Tongue is accounted to have 


1 
been of Fritiſb extraction, but is of 
28 antiquity; and the letters of it 

ear ſome reſemblance to the Hebrew, 
Saxon, and other characters; but the 
old Iriſh is now become almoſt unintel-/ 
ligible; very few perſons being able 
to read or underſtand it. | 

To IRE, to be troubleſome or uneaſy 
to the mind. 3 

IRK'SOMNESS ynh Se, Sax. ] trouj- 
bleſomneſs, redioufneſs, Sc. | 
IRON {1non, Saæ.] a hard, fuſible, 
malleable metal. Iron is accounted the 
hardeft of all othes metals, as being 
the moſt difficult to melt; and yet it is 
one of the lighteſt metals, and eaſieſt to 
be deftroy'd by ruſt, by reaſon of the 
fleams which proceed from it: It is 
engendered of a moſt impure quickſil- 
ver, mixed with a thick ſulphur, filthy 
and burning ; or as others ſay of an 
earth, ſalt and ſulphur, but very impure - 
and irregularly mix d, which renders / 
it very much diſpos'd to ruft. 


 IRAS CIBLENESS fof iraſci, L.] 250 IRON | with Chymifts] is called Mars, 


and is repreſented by this character & 
which is an hieroglyphick, and denores- 
gold at the bottom; only its upper part, 
too ſharp, volatile and half corroſive, 
which being taken away, the iron would 
become gold. | e 
The firſt character of iron is; that it 
is the hea ieſt of all bodies after cop- 
per. Its ſecond, that it is the leaſt duc- 
tile, the hardeſt and moſt brittle of all 
metals. Third, that it is very fixed, 
as to its metalline part, not ſulphureous 
one. Iron being well purged of its 
ſulphur by a vehement fire; becomes 
harder, compatter, and ſomewhat ligh- 
ter, and is called fteel. Fourth, it ig- 
nites before it fiifes,, and fuſes with 
much difficulty; and contrary to the 
nature of all other metals, the more it 
is ignited, the ſofter and more ductile 
it becomes: Being ſcarce flexible or 
malleable ar all before ignition. Fifth, 
it is diſſoluble by almoſt all bodies in 
nature, . e that have any degree of 
activity, as ſalt, dew, the breath, fire, 
Water, air, Sc. Sixth, it is very ſono- 
rous and elaftick, tho' the ſound it 
yields is leſs ſweet than that of copper. 
Seventh, of all bodies it is the only 
one that is attracted by the Load ſtone. 
It may be foftened by heating ane 
hammering of it often and permitting it * 
to cool naturally; aud may be made 
white by coo ing it in Sal armonzae, and 
auick- lime. I e e temper of 
i ron, is ſaid to be that, which it takes in 
the juice of ſtrained worms; if you ap- 
ply a roll of ſulphur, to à bar of iron 
OE. CT EE EL. 
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heated red hot, it will diſſolve it and 


fall in a fine duſt. 1 
IRON Oar, is found in the mines in 
rains and lumps, and being melted and 


urned in forges, is brought into forms 


ag main force of fire. Iron being heat | 
e 


hed hot, and then put into water har- 
dens it; and by the often doing ſo, it 
becomes ſteel, which is more ſtiff and 
hard; but yet more brittle ; but has more 
of a ſpringy nature to leap back, than 
any other metal; for both ſteel and iron 
have abundance of pores, which go tur- 
ning and winding like ſcrews, by means 
bk which it approaches the Load-/tone, 
and is ſaid to be a kin to the Load-ſtone, 
being dug out of the fame mines. If a 
plate of iron be put in the fire, and made 
red hot, it (is ſaid) will come out longer 
than it was when it was put in 
To IRON, to put into irons, i. e. 
chains, or fetters, alſo to ſmooth linnen, 
Ce. with a heated iron. 
IRON. Monger | of inon- mange ne, 
Fax. ] a dealer in iron. 1 
Clerk of the IRONS, an officer in the 


mint, whoſe buſineſs is to take care that 


the irons be clean and fit to work with. 


the IRON —- MONGERS, | 


=P | were incorporated 
1462, and conſiſt of a 
maſter, 2 wardens, 
loo aſſiſtants (being all 


yeomanry. The livery 
fine is 15 J. 127. and 
| | X that for ſteward 16 /. 
Their arms are argent on a chevron 
Euler, between three gads of ſteel azure, 


an the livery) beſides: | 


' IRRATIONAL, Quonti 
thematicians)]are ſuch, between w 
ble..xeaſon or 


L. defectiveneſs of. reaſon... - - | 
IRRECONEVLABLENESS {of irre- 
conciliable, FA eſtate, quality, c. that 
cannot or will not. be reconciled. | 
 IRRECOV'ERABLENESS/ [of ix neg. 
and recoverable, F.] impoſſibleneſs of be. 
ing recovered or gotten again. 
IRREFRAGABIL'FTY' 7 [of irre- 
IRREFRA'GABLENESS 5 fragadilis, 
L.)] undeniablenefs, uncapableneſs of 
— baffled, Se. . 
- IRREFU/T ABLENESS {of irrefuta- 
bilts, L. and »eſs} unliableneſs or impoſ: 


ſſibleneſs of being refuted or diſproved. 
IRREG/UEAR Ca ' (with Archi- 


e is ſuch an one as not only devi- 
ates from the proportions of any of the 
five orders; but whoſe ornaments ei- 
ther in the ſnaft or capital are abſurd 
nd ill choſen. x 
_ IRREG'ULARNESS [irregularite, F. 
of L.] going out of rule. 15 
IRRELYGIOUSNESS [of irreligioſus, 
L.] irreligion, ungodlineſs, 
IRREMED'IABLENESS (of irremedi- 
abilit, L.] quality or circumftance that 
cannot be reme die. 
IRREMIS'SIBLENESS [of irremi ſſibi- 
11, L. j uncapableneſs of being remitted, 
r ee n 5 
: - IRREP'ARABLENESS [of irreparabi. 
ts, L.] uncapableneſs of being repaired 
or reftored to its firſt ſtate. 


as many pair ofſhackles or. The creſt on | 


the helmet and rorſs, two lizards com- 
batant proper, chained and collared: or; 
no ſupporters. Their motto, God: is our 


Strength. Their hall is in Feuchurch- 
ö * IF.] uncapableneſs of being reſiſted. 
IRONY. {;jzwvia, Gr.] is a manner of 


ftrect, near Billeter lane. 


ſpeaking quite contrary to whar we 
think, as when we call a lewd woman 


chaſte, anda known rogue an honeſt man 


The chieffign of this trope is generally 
the rone of the voice in pronouncing. 
Ironies. | | ; 
IRR A'TIONABLENESS [of irrationa- 
dilrs, L.] unreaſonableneſs, irrationality. 
IRRA'TIONA L' Root [with Mathema-. 
_ Frcrans] is a ſurd root, 7. e. that ſquare 


number, and is uſually expreſſed by ſome 
character called the radical ſign: Thus 
FVI, or V2) 8, fignifies the ſquare root 


ef 5 ; and / (3) 16, the cube root of 16, 


IRREPREHEN SIBLENESS [of irre- 
prehenſibilis, L.] undeſervingneſs or un- 
.capableneſs of being blamed or repre- 
hended. EN 

IRRESISTIBLENESS [of irre ſiſtible, 


IRRESOLUTENESS  [zrreſo/ute, F.] 
uncertainty, unreſolvedneſs of mind; 
ſuſpence, want of courage. 
IRRETRIEV'ABLENESS lof in re- 
trouver, F. and neſs} irrecoverable or 
irretrievable ſtate or quality. | 
IRREVERENTNESS [of irreverent, 
L.] irreverence, want of reſpect or re- 
gartto facred thingg © = 
: 'IRREVO'CABLENESS fof irrevocabi- 


back, or revoked-to'its former ſtate. 


well watered ſtate or conditio n. 

IRRITABLE irritabilit, L.] quickly 
mae angry 8 
IRRORA'TION [with ſome preten · 


Ge Ft 


V 1 is 


ers te Phyſick] a kind of tren(plantati 


1 | lis, L.] condition, Sc. that cannot be cal- 
* | / 
root, or any other root, which cannot | led 


be perfectly extracted out of a rational | IRRIG'UVOUSNESS [of irrigunr, L.! 


dhe prieſt of Juno; belov'd by Fupiter ; ö 
+ eſt things, Te tibi, una que et omnia Dea 
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r- r te during of ſome diſe 

151 thus — — Fe 1 Sctrees 
er other proper plants daily with the 
urine aviſweas of the patient, or with 
Water, in which his whole body, or at 
leaft the part aſſected, has been waſhed, 
ull ſueh me as the diſeaſe is removed. 
ISCHIA DICK, a term applied to the 
two veins of tha foot, which terminate 


inhbe m ½——, ͤ be ret u; 
ISC HLA TICK [of i;dos, Gr.] troubled 
with, or ſubject to a 7 in the . 
ISELAS TIC, a kind of combat, cele- 
brated in the cities of Greece and Aſia, 
in the time of the Roman empire; 
victors at theſe games were crowned on 
the ſpot, immediately after the victory; 
had penſions allowed them, were car- 
ried in triumph into their country, and 
were furniſhed with proviſions at the 


1 


publick coſt. ; 4. 
1'SIA, feafts and ſacrifices anciently 
ſolemnized in honour of the goddeſs 2 A 
ISIA'CI, prieſts of the goddeſs 1/7; 
they wore ſhoes of the thin bark of the 
tree called Papyrus, and were clothed 
with linnen garments, becauſe Iſis was 
held to be the firſt that taught the cul- 
ture of linnen to mankind ;.they. bore 
in their hands a branch of the marine 
abſynthium, ſung the. praiſes of the god- 
deſs twice a day, viz." at the rifing and 
ſeiting of the ſun ; at the firſt of which 
they opened their temple, and went a- 
bout begging alms the reſt of the day; 
and at night, they returning, repeat 
their oraiſens, and ſhut up their temple. 
ISING-GLASS, a kind of fiſh glue, 
brought from Jiſlandia and thoſe parts; 
_uſed in phyſick, and for adulterating 
Wines g ö ; | 
188 fof J, L. lo, Gr.] was a god- 
deſs of the Egypt iant, and according to 
the poets, was the daughter of Inachus, 


Funo being jealous, and going in queſt 
of her huſband, found them together, 
Jupiter in the form of a cloud; and Iſis 
in the form of a white cow; for Jupi- 
ter had ſo transformed her, that his 
wife June might not ſuſpect her; but 
ſne underſtanding his ſubtilty, begged 
the cow-of him; and he being afraid, 
by a refuſal, to diſcover her and his 
own diſhoneſty, gave her to Juno, and. 
ſhe preſently put her into the cuſtody of 
Argus, with a hundred eyes, where ſhe 
continued till Jupiter ſènt Mercury to 
deliver her; who having play d Arens 
aſleep with his muſſek, New him; upon 
Which Juno eauſed J½% to run mad; fo 
that ſne xun up and down the world in 
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iaſe a the ſeas into Iania unto. which he leff' © | 
her name, and alſo the ſea that boundy ' -* 4 


that country. At laft, returning back 
to. Egypt, and being reſtored to her firſt 
form, ſhe was married to O/iriz, king 
of the country; where they together 
governed: with ſo 


neficial, that the people paid divine how 
nours to them after their death, and 
her hair was preſerved as a_ ſacred res 
lick at Memphis: She was honoured 
weather. 
the ſtatue of a Sphinx, to intimate that 
ſhe was a myſterious goddeſs, 

Some ſay ſhe taught them the Art of 
ſpianing. wool, and weaving, Se. alfa 
; | 


thering in corn and making bread o 
She likewiſe gave them laws and ſets 
tled their polity. SETS Wc 

Authors are not agreed as to the pa- 
rents of I/is : But Arrodotas ſays, the 
Egyptians took Iſit for Ceres, and be. 
liev'd Apollo and Diana to be her chil 


'dren: that Latona was their nurſe, and 
delivered her of Apollo, who was call d 


Orus in the Egypiian language, Ceres 
Iſis and E ee | hh 282 
If any one ſhall. take the pains ts 


who havewritten of Oſiris and Iſis, he 
he will find that theſe two deities, in- 


lis according to them is Ceres, Juns 
the moon, the earth or nature, Miner 
va, Proſerpine, Thetis, the mother af 
the gods or Cybele, Venus, Diana, Bel- 
lona, Hecate, Rhamunſia. Ia a word 


goddeſs of a thouſand names. A 
Upon an ancient. marble at Capua, 
ſhe is ſtiled goddeſs Jſis, who art all 


His. The goddeſs had a famous 23 
in the city of Sai; and the following 
words were to be ſeen, as Plutarch re 
lates, upon the pavement of this tem- 
ple dedicated to Minerva, who is the 
ſame as 1/is. I am every thing that has 
been, that is and will be, and no ong . 


well. aka LR". fl 33 
Apnletus introduces Iſis, as ſpeaking 
in theſe terms; I am nature, parent | 

all things, mifireſs of the elements, the 
beginning of ages, the ſovercign of the 


the firſt of the celeſtial narures, the uniform 
face of Gods and Goddeſſes, It is I who 


3 frantick condition. and ſwam over 


govern the bright ſublimety of the Have 


— 


much gentleneſs and _ 
wiſdom, and were fo remarkably bes 


the goddeſs. of navigation, and of he 
ch Her ftatue was a cow with - 
the | horns. At the entry of her temple wag | 


e manner of cultivating land, of 75 
it. 


collect the opinions of all the authors, - 


ſhe was ſurnamed MAyrionyma, i. e. the | 


ne mortals has hitherts taken. off, my 


Godt; queen of the | ſouls of the deceaſed, * 
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divinity which is 


bured by different nations, aul under 
Pereut name. 
">The: Phrygians call me 

- "Gam; mother of the God:; the Athenians 
the Cecropian Minerva; thoſe of Cyprus 
#he Paphian Venus; thoſe of Crete the 
Dictan Diana; the Sicilians, 4 people 
who ſpeak three languages, the Stygian 
Proſerpine; the Eleutherians, the old 
* Ceres; others Juno; others Bel- 

-- Jona ; ſome Hecate 3 many call me Rham- 
nufia ; the caftern Ethiopians, the Ari- 
ans; they who are inſtructed in the ancient 
dottrines, I mean the Egyptians, honour 
we with ceremonies, which are peculiar 
#0 me, and call me by real name. Queen 


For her ſake the Egyptian: kept in 
che corner of the temple a white cow. 


as for a prince, until another was put 
in the place of the dead beaſt. The 


ir is alſo taken to be the fame that is 
called Anubis. „ 
The Egyptiant repreſented Ifis with 
the head of a cow, or at leaſt with 
horns, or with a creſcent on her head ; 
and between the horns of the creſcent 
hey generally 3 a globe, which 
denotes the world. | | 
She is repreſented likewiſe with a 
bird upon her head, which is thought 
to de che bir. © | 5 

She is to be ſeen often with a key, a 
eroſs, or a whip in her hand. | 
The worſhip of her was famous 

throughout Evypr, but principally. at 
Babes, Coptos and Alexandria. 

The ancient Germans likewiſe adored 
Ie, but their T/is was different from 
that of the Egypizans. 
Some maintain that ſhe had been wife 
to Mannus, the fon of Thuiſcon, from 
whom the Geemans pretend te derive 
their orizinal. | | | 
Some learned men have aſſerted, that 
under the names of Mannus and Iſis, 
theſe ancient people meant Adam and 


— 


Manus in German fignifies a man, as 
well as Adam in Hebrew, and ſis is the 
me name as Iſeba, the name of Eve 
in Hebrew. „„ 

The ſame has been believed of Iſi- 
and O/iris, adored by the Ezypriians. 
Since Iſis was repreſented with the 
Horns of an ox, it is probable, enough 
that this may be ſhe, which in Maſes's 
writings, Sc. is call'd the golden calf, | 


the (alntdry winds of the ſee, the mournful | 
ee my 
ge, tho' repreſented in ſeveral forms, is | 


| Which when it died, they all wourned | 


ame is related of the God Apis; and 


tiff lays to his charge. 


or as the ſaptusgint read it, the' golden 
Several of the fathers ſpeaking of the 


adoration of the golden ealf; have ſaid 
that the Iſraelites ' adored à calf's 


"rhe Peſſinun- head: 


And as the Jews worſhipped the ſun 
and earth under different names, as 
Gad, Mrut, Baal, 1Aftaroth ;: the king 
and queen and all the hoſt of heaven, 
it is very probable that under theſe 
different names they paid their honours 
to Fer and Oni... 
F'SIS (in Pourtraiture] was repreſented 
full of duggs, to ſignify eie ically] 
the benefits that men receive from the 
happy influences of the moon, which 
was worſhipped by this ftatue in Egypr. 
ISLAND Chryſtal, a tranſparent ſtone 
of the nature of a talc, abit whereof 
laid on a book, every letter ſeen thro” 
it will appear double 
ISLANDER | inſularis, L. inſulaire, 
F.] an inhabitant of arriſland. 
ISLET, a little iſle. | 
ISO CHRONE ie 


bf 


Gr.] equal 


in time, as the iſochronal vibrations of 
a penduluin, are ſuch as are made in 
equal time. Pe NN 
180PERIM “ET ERS [with Geometri- 
al peri- 


crans] ſuch figures as have equ 
miters or circumferences, 5 
ISO SCELES {| of, „ 
equal, and exix@-, Gr. the 
leg J a triangle that has 
two legs equal; as in the 
figure. | 8 — 
ISSUE, a paſſage, outlet, going out; 
ſucceſs ; an end or event; alſo off- 
wenn Fo no aura. nf... 
ISSUE {in Com. Law} that point of 
matter depending in 'ſuit, upon which 
the parties join and put their ' cauſe to 
the trial of the jury. e 
. General ISSUE {in Law] that Where- 
by it is referred to the jury to bring in 
their verdict, whether the defendant 
hath done any ſuch thing as the plain- 


Special ISSUE {in Law} is that when 
ſpecial matters being - alledg'd. by the 
defendant in his defence, both parties 
join thereupon, and ſo grow rather to 
a demurrer, if it be Queſtio Juris, or to 
the trial by a jury, if it be Queſtio Facti. 

IS'SUELESS, without off-ſpring. 
ISTH'MIAN Games [ſo called from 
the [/ihmus of Corinth, where they were 
celebrated] theſe were ſolemnities re- 
preſented every three years by the Gre- 
ciant, in honour of their deity Neptune; 
or ,as others ſay of Melicertes, who ac- 


corging $0, the fable, having caſt 1 57 
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ints ch. lea, as transformed into a ſea | 


HOU SF: BRSY OIL IO TRETI 5130 
eri AcK rcbirccture, the. compor 
ITCH ING incertæ ctymologie} a;cer- 
tain motion in the blood, ec, better 
known by the ſenſe of feeling, than by 


a deſcription in words. 
 IT!ERATED ſiteratuf, L.] rep 
done qver again. 


U'BEBS. . See Fujubes-. . oY 2 
_ JU'BILANT:. ( ju6ans, L.] ſinging 
775 joy. Milton. 5 WS 5 1 bf 5 
eU EE lat Rome] the e pe 
Performing it is as follows, the pope 
goes to St. Peters chiir ch, to open whit. 
they call the holy gate, knocking at it 
3 times, with a golden hammer repeat 
ing the 19 verle of the 118 pfaim Open 
to me the” gates of ' Righteouſneſs, aud I 
ill go into them and praife the Lord. 
And at this time the maſons break down 
the wall, which being done the pope 
kneels down before' it, while the Peri- 
rentiaries' of St. Peter waſh' him with 
holy water, then raking up the croſs, 
begins to ſing the Te Deum, and enters 


4 


6 


[ 


o 


FL 44%? 1 


the church, the clergy following him. 


In the mean time 3 Cardinal Leg ates, 
are ſent to open 3 other holy gates with 
the ſame ceremonies in the churches of 
St John of Lateran of St. Par! and St. 
Mary the greater. This is performed at 
the firſt veſpers of Chriſtmaſs Eve, and 
the next morning the pope gives his 
* to the people in the Jubilee 
form. l "TS 3 1 91 
When the holy year is ended, they 
ſhut the gates again in the 3 
manner; the pope after he lias ble 
the ſtones and mortar, Jays the firft 
ſtone, and leaves there 12 boxes full 
of gold and ſil ver medals: - 5 
Formerly much people reſorted from 
all parts to Rome to enjoy the benefits 
of the Jubilee, but now adays- but few, 
except thoſe who dwell in Itah, the 
pope allowing them to obſerve the Ju. 
bilee in their own country, granting the 
ſame benefits as it they came to Rome. 
_ JUCUND'NESS { jucanditas, L. I plea- 


ſantneſs, Sc. 


JUDAS Tree 52 tree with broad 
leaves, ſomething reſembling thoſe of 


the apricock, growing in the hedges of 
Haly arid Span. Te 0c a? 7 

Infernal JUDGES, When the'corpſe 
of a deceaſed perſon: was prepared for 
the ſepulchre, his neareſt relations gave 
publick notice of the day, when ſuch a 
one, by name, was to paſs the lake, in 
order to his interment; to which the 
Judges and all his friends were invited. 


' JUDGINGFwith 


| right mind or understanding. 
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At the time prefix d, above 40 ,judgai 
aſſembled, and fat in à ſemicircle, in A 


certain place beyond the lake (probably. 


the lake, it ſelf), The veſſel (whoſe pi. 


Charon | 
ſhore... Before the coffin, which con- 
tained the body, was ſuffered to imba 


* : 


lot 5 in che Egyprian tongue, call 


d, | every one was at liberty to accuſe th 
| e e if an accuſer. appeared. 4 
= 


made good his charge, that the decea. 
ſed had led an ill life, the jutiges gave 
ſentence accordingly, and the body wa 

deny;d the uſual jburial ; but if the ac 
cuſer was convicted of having 'accuſed 
him unjuffly,” he incurr'd a fevere pu- 


niſhmenr, if no accuſer appear'd, or I 
the accuſation appear'd falſe, then'the 


relations laying aſide their lamentation, 


proceeded to recite the pau of — 4 
deceas d, beſeeching tlie infernal gods 


to give him a favourable re 
among the pious. us t 
body was depoſited in the ſepulchre of 
the family. It is very plain that the 
Greeks took all they fabled, concerni 
the infernal judges, and the happin 


this practice of the Egyptians, __* *- 
ogtctans} is defined 


to. be that action of the mind, by which 


-S .& - 
F 


| e ſeveral Ideas together, it af- 
firms 


om one what the other is, as 
when having an idea of Earth, and an 
idea of Round, we either affirm or den 

that the earth is round. It is call'd the 
ſecond of the four principal operations 


- * 
» 


of the mind, © 


1 


Latin Mens] a heathen deity, worſhip- 


ped by the Romans, to 3 d- % 


dreſs'd their prayers for 2 80 d And 


temple was in the capitol. 


The Creeks give the name of Nuk f 


to this deny, tho“ Plato belie ved her to 
be nothing elſe but the ſoul of the 


world, diffuſed thro' the univerſe. 


tian 
After this hp | 


being "ready, hauled to the 


* 


JUDGMENT fi. e. Vnderfanding, in 


JUDG'MEN'T Cin Phyficks} a faculty 


of the ſoul, by which it perceives the 


relation that is between two or more 


ideas - y * : N 
JU/DICA TURE [of judicatorium, L. 1 
judgment or trying cauſes ; a term ap- | 
S 


ply'd either to the court wherein t 
judge firs, or the extent of his juriſdic- 


tion; alſo the profeſſion of thoſe who, 


adminifter juſtice. F. 


-  JUDVCIARY | judicralis, L.] done in 
or according. 
\ JUDICIARY {in Alrology] n ſeience 


the due form of juſtice, 
to the courſe of law. 


or art that pretends to judge of, and 


f 


toretel 
* ; 


8 


re el future events, by: 
ions and influences of the ftars, 
1 al goalie, 
uality,, tate or condition. 


N * * 


icerning faculty, 


.JUF'F 
Ee, fire inches ſquare, and o 


ver marriages,. at the. dae ion of 
Weg and wife. 

9 {with . Nawralifts] 4 liquid 

ance, which makes part of the 

Sompoſition of plants, which commu- 

oh . its ſelf to all the other parts, 


al the 8 and humidities inclo- 


RW und in the nerves. . ... 
1 - Pancreatick JUICE [with 1 8 
3 oor ſeparated in the gland. of 


7 ith + JUICELESS [ fans i, F.] having, no ſta 
5 1 


1 Ac INEss, the . in, or 
"I Abundance of juice 
3 Je [plein de. jus, F fall of. Juice. 
— [with the 25 and Romans) 
nn ſung in honour of Ceres and 
e, in the time of harveft, to en- 
age thoſe deities to be prop itious. 
U'LIAN Period \fo 557 of Julius 
"Ceſar Scaliger, the inventor of it] is a 
.eycle of 7980 years ſucceſſively following 
one another; by the continual multipli- 
cC.ation of the three . eycles, viz. that of 
the ſun of 28 years, and that of the moon 
.of 19years, and that of the indiction of 
; 125 years; which Epocbha, although but 
feigned, is yet of very good uſe in cal- |. 
ation, in that every year, within the 
period, is diftinguiſhable by a certain 
peculiar character: for the year of the 
tun, moon, and the indiftion will not 
be the ſame again, till the whole 7980 
Fears be revolved. He fixed the begin- 
ning of this period 764 years before the 
creation. _ 
JULIAN. Hear, is the old account of 
the year (or a ſpace of time conſiſting 
208 65. days and fix hours, inſtituted by 
ms Ceſar, who cauſed the Roman ca- 
Tender to be reformed) which to this 


in. contradiftinftion to the new. ac- 
count, framed by pepe Gregory, which 
is 11 days . = is Nees 152 
ne fille. 


confidering the 
8 [of judicialit, J 
100078 9 del judicie ur, F.] 


wi e ſtuff 17 
of hay ing his head 


8 four or | 
8a ITNUS, US, a Heatheti deity of is 
1 who they belieyed to Ras b 


ſerves to feed and increaſe them ; He 


e Fax: | 1 


E. uſe in England, and call it the old 


= U v 
rr Weires calle 


| who re regulated he year, for before that 


the 7th month in the year. 

JULY lin Painzing & e. is reprefen- 
ted in a jacket of bee ellos. ein 
cherries ; His face unburnt 3 


dorned wich 4 garland 
of als and'Thyme, bearing a I yths 
— his e and * 4 bottle 
t his girdle, a ma lion. 
TOMALA (in Finland and Lapland] an 
1400 deity of thoſe Fueter Xepreſen- 
ted by the figure of 0 man, ſitting upon 
a kind of an altar, having a crown up- 
2 his Haug, SD . 
and a large go about his nec 
held on Ris knees a 5 Iden cup 
Kull of the ſame metal ; 1 RA 
ſtood in à foreſt.” 
The Lablander: ira 874 idol to 


have the command over all leſſer 
divinities, with an abſolute dominion 
over the elements, life and death. 


JUNC'TURE {with Ee re- 
ducing: of crooked members to their due 
te the ſame as Diortbroſts, L. 
. JUNE [takes its name, either of Ju- 
niores, L. the ne becauſe that 
youn people had an aſlembly,. 4h that 
-monch for their een Or of Juni 
us Brutus ( . Bags Gy lay) who drove out 
the king of the in that month] 
it is oy. ſixth 2 3 var. 
JUNE (in e &c.]. was:repreſen- 
ted-in a mantle of dark graſs green; 
having his head adorned with,a-coronet 


of bents, hogs -cobs and maiden-hair, 
holding:in his left hand an eagle, and in 
his ri t Cancer, and on his 1. a baſket 


of ſuramer ; fruits. 1 
JUNKETING {ſame 3 it. of . 

cades, O. F. f7ect-meats] feaſting or 
making merry. 


ter of Saturn and Rhea; otherwiſe called 
Cybele and Ops, the 6fter. and wife of Ju- 
piter, the queen of the gods, and the 
goddeſs of r png. and riches; ſhe had 
alſo a juriſdiction and command over 
marriages and child-bearingz' and on 
theſe accounts had many fair temples 
and altars erected in hononr of her. As 
to her marrying with her brother 7«p/- 
ter, they toll us, that ſhe was not willing 
to conſent. to it; but Jupiter aſſected it 
by the following ſtratagem. He took up- 
on him the ſhape of a cuckow, and in 2 
ſtorm lighted- upon her lap, and Juno 
out of pity, to ſhelter it from the wea- 


| __ put it into her boſom; but __ 


time that month was called Quimilig 


12 precious ſtones, 8 


JUNO {fo called of juvando, Ls beip- 
ing] according to the poets, was daugh- 
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the ſubtil bird falt the warmth of her 
body, it took again the form of Jupiter, 
and obtained his deſtre by a promiſe of 
marriage; and on this account, at Argos 
a cucko was adored for Jupiter. 

She was eſteem' d the goddeſs of king 
doms and riches, and known by a great 
many different names, and indecd as 
ſome men have confounded all the gods 

with Jupiter, thoſe who made the image 
of Juno mentioned by Lucian, had the 

ke deſign to incorporate all the god - 
deſſes in her perſon. Fry | 

She preſided over weddings and wo- 
men in labour, and when the Roman 
ladies were barren, they went into her 
temple, where having pull'd off their 
clothes, and lying upon the ground, they 
were laſh'd by a lupercal prieft, with 
thongs made of goat, ſkin, and are 
ſaid, thereupon to become fruittul.  * 


She was named alſo Juno Lucina, from 
Luce, L. becauſe ſhe was thought to 


help women to bring forth children and 
ſhew them the light, and for the ſame 
reaſon was alſo calfdOprgena and Ob- 
ſtetrix, and Fuga, becauſe ſhe was faid 
toſpreſide over the yoke of matrimony, 
and of conſequence over the union of 
the huſband and wife, and on account 
of that qualification had an altar, erect- 
ed to her in one of the ſtreets of Rome. 
She was alſo call'd Domiduca, becauſe 
ſhe was belie vd to conduct the bride to 
the bridegrooms houſe: She had like- 
wiſe rage other names and apoella- 
tions. And in a word with the Pagans, 
ſhe was like a guardian angel to wo- 
men, inßthe ſame manner as, their 
falſe deity Genius, was accounted the 
keeper of men; and had 'many temples 
erected to her. i PS en 
JU NO, was repreſented upon a 
throne ſitting, adorned with a crewn 
on her head that touched the clouds, 
and a ſcepter in her hand, and round 
about her the fair and beautiful Ji. 
(the rain-bow) and attended by pea- 
cocks (her beloved bird) on both ſides. | 
JU'NO, is ſometimes taken for the 
moon, and as ſuch,” is painted fitting | 
upon lions, holding a ſcepter and a ſpm- 
dle in her hands, with beams of light 
- about her face. FFC 
She was ſometimes painted with a 
pair of ſheers and a platter inher hand, 
cloathed in the ſkin of a goar, and gir- 
ded with” vine-branches, and a lioneſs 
under her feet. Sometimes ſhe was 
painted with a ſcepter, on the top of 
which was the image of a cuckow, and 
the two meteors Caſtor and Pollux wait 
ing on her. og 


3 
p 
* 
* 
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| , JUNO {by modern Painter is alfo 


like circles in a-peadcock'*s train. © 
 JUNONA'LIA, a feſtival obſerv'd in 
honour of Juno, which was infliruted 
on occaſion of certain prodigies that; 
happened in Ttaly, whereupon the pon- 
tiffs ordered that 27 young maids, di- 
vided into 3 bands, ſhould walk finging 
a ſong, compoſs'd by the poet Livius; 
but while they were learning the ſong 
by heart, in the temple of Jupiter Sta 


Juno, on mounr Avemine. | 5 
Upon this accident the ſouthſayers 


prodigy concern'd the Roman ladies; and 
that the goddeſs muſt be pacifizd.. by 
ſome ſacrifices and offerings; therefore 
they collected mony and bought a gold- 
en baſon, and made a preſent of it to 
the goddeſs on mount Aventine. 
for a ſolernn ſacrifice, which was or- 
dered as follows: Two white cows 
were led from the temple of Apollo, 


and two images of Juno made of ) 
preſs, were alſo carried: then mareh d 
the 27 girls clothed in long - gowns, 


ſinging an hymn in honour of the god- 


deis; after theſe: march'd the Decemviri, 
clothed in robes edg'd with purple, and 
crown'd with laurel. This pomp paſ- 
ſed by the YVrens gate and ſtopped inthe 
great field of Rome, where the maids 
tell to dancing, keeping time with the 
hymn, and ftom thence proceeding by 
the Tuſcan ſtrœet and Velabrum, thro the 
ox market to Fino's temple, Where the 
victims were ſacrificed by the Decem- 
wr, and the image of eypreſs wood. 
was there ſet up, thus ended this reli- 
gious ceremony. ; TEL ISI es te 
_ JUNO/NIA, a yearly ſolemnity per- 
formed in commemoration of her mar- 
riage, at which times the maids of all 
ages ran races in honour of Juno, peti- 
tioning her for huſbands,*calling her Ju- 
10 Prouuba and JFugalis; and at Rome an 
altar was erected to Juns Fuga, where 
the new married couple appeared to of- 


cow, geeſe or ravens; and they took the 
gall from the ſacriſiced beaſt, and caſt 
it behind the altar, to intimtate that all 
bitterneſs of ſpirit i ſhould be baniſhed 
from married perſons; 5 


Iii UNT 


* 


repreſented with black hair and bright 
eyes, cloathed in a- ſky coloured mantſe 
wrought with gold and peacocks eyes, 


fer ſacrifice, which was either a white 


tor, thunder fell upon the temple ef 


being conſulted , anſwered that this 


Then the Decemviri appointed a day 


thro' the gate Carmentalis into the city, 


- 


JUNG'/NES, were the Genii Demones 
er goddeſſes that waited upon women, 
4warching over and protecting JUNT, 

74 Fa Ig 8 * 1 . . W 2 Se. 
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UNCTO F ia council; but is moſt 
commonly us'd in an ill ſenſe, for a 
company of conſpirators, or a factious 
aſſembly. of male- contents, met toge- 
ther either to exerciſe that authority, 
which their rebellion has put into their 
power; or to conſult of ways and 
means of carrying on and ſupporting 
their preſent and future deſigns. 
IOI TER [was ſo called of Fuvando, 
and alſo Dieſpiter, g. the father of the 


2 


8 


day, and by the Greeks zele of Ziy to 
live] according to the poets, was the 


ſon of Saturn and Cybele, who havin 
expelled his father his kingdom, divide 
the empire of the world between him- 
ſelf and his brothers; he took to his 
ſhare the command of heaven, and aſ- 
ſigned the waters to his brother Nep- 


tune, and ſent Pluto to command in Hell. 


He was called the father of the gods, 
and the king of men, becauſe nature is 
the cauſe of the eſſence of taings, as pa- 
rents are of children; and he only had 
the power to handle the thunderbolts, 
and to hold the world in ſubjection. 
He had a great many names, as 7 
Capitolinus, Jupiter Inventor, Jupiter 
Feretrius, &c. and as many ſtatues, and 
many temples erected to him. 


Cicero ſays there were 3 Jupiters, 


but others inſtead of 3 make 300, part 
gf the 3000 gods owned by the Heat bent. 
However all the actions of theſe Jupi- 
ters are attributed to one only, who 
conquered the Titans and the giants, 
was the father of Mercury, Apollo and 
Minerva, and to ſatisfy his luſt ſo often 
transform'd himſelf into a beaſt. 
The Heathen theology, ſeems by Ju- 
piter to underſtand that intelligent be- 
ing which created the world, whom 
they therefore called Myupaytryc, 1. e. 
the conductor and director of the Parce 
or deſtinies, as being that mind which 
ordered all theſe things which human 
ignorance attributed to fate and de- 


. wt eg HOP? 
The Heathent painted him like an 
old man ſitting upon a throne with a 
crown upon his head, cloathed with a 


rich garment, ſparkling with ſtars, hold. 


ing in his hand two globes, which re- 
preſented heaven and earth, and Nep- 
tunes trident under him, and a carpet 
'repreſenting the tail and feathers of a 
peacock. Sometimes they pictured him 
with thunderbolrs in his hand, in the 


form of crooked iron bars, ſharp at the 


end, joined together in the middle. 
The Zzyptians worſhipped him in the 


> a meeting of men to ſit':providence- by à ſcept r, witk 1 
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eye upon the top of it. 
JU'PITER [by modern Painters] is 


repreſented with long, black, - curled 
hair, in a purple robe, trimmed with 
gold, and fitting on a golden throne, 


or the back of an eagle (which he choſæ 


for his bird, becauſe when he went to 
deliver his father out of his confine- 
ment, an Eagle gave him an omen of 


happy victory )encompaſſed with bright 
yellow clouds, and holding in his hand 
thunderbolts. 5 1 

JUPITER | Hteroglyphically) was by 
the ancients. repreſented without ears, 
to intimate that God ſeems not to liſten 
or take notice of the profaneneſs of 
men, nor of their impious diſcourſes : 
And ſometimes with one hundred 
hands, and as many feet, to intimate 
the multiplicity of effects, which pro- 
ceed from his agency, and that he ſuſ- 
tains all things from falling into confu- 
ſion. | | : : 

Pauſanias tells us, that the Greeks had 
a ſtatue of Jupiter with 3 eyes, to inti- 
mate his knowledge of all things in hea. 
ven, earth and Hell; or of things paſt, 
preſent and to come. 

Every nation had their Jupiter call'd 
by ſeveral names; but the Greeks and 
Romans call'd the ſovereign god of each 
nation by the name of Jupiter. 

JU'PLiER {with Herald 
who blazon the arms of 
princes by planets, inftead 
of metals and colours, is 
uſed for azure or blue, as 
in the figure. | S 

JU /PLTER (with Aſiron.] is account- 

ed the biggeſt of all the planets, being 
computed to be 2460 times bigger than 
our earth. Its periodical time is 43332 
days, 12 hours, and revolves about its 
axis in 9 hours 56 minutes.  __ - 
 JU'PLTER [with Aftro/oger:} (ignifies 
judges, divines, ſenators, riches, law, 
religion, and its characteriſtick is U. 

JU'PITER's Diftaff, an herb, other- 


wile called Mullein. 4 | 


Canonical JURIS-PRUDENCE, is that 
of the canon lxggx.. 

'Feodal JURIS-PRUDENCE, is that of 
the fees. a 8 

Civil JURIS-PRUDENCE, is that of 
the Roman law, R TY FRY 

Clerk of the JURIES, an officer in the 
court of Common-Pleas, who makes out 
the writs - called Habeas Corpora and 
Diſtringat, for the appearance of the 
jury, after they have been returned 
upon the Venire Factas. 


figure of a ram, and repreſented his 
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To JUST: See Fuſting. » 

\ JUSTICE [ iaſtitia, I. g. Juris ftatio, 
the ſtation or boundary of right) tho' 
accounted the ſplendor of all virtues, 
yet derives its excellency only from 
the corruption of men, taking its riſe 
from their vices; and as the uſe of 
mercy is for the leaſt offending, ſo the 
uſe of Juſtice is for the greater offend- 


ing, and is either in action or puniſn- 
ment, and is either commutative or diſ- 


triburrve. 
JUSTICE [in Cod] is a communica- 


ble attribute, by which is intended not 


only the rectitude of his nature in ge- 
neral; but more eſpecially his dealing 
with his creatures, according to the de- 
ſerts of their deeds. YER 

JUSTICE {in Men] is a propenſion 


and cuſtom to give every man his due. | 


JUSTICE {with Moralifts] is not to 
injure or wrong any one. 

Foſit ive JUSTICE {with Mor ali/tr] is 
to do right to all, to yield them what. 
ſoever belongs to them. The Juſtice 
of moral actiont differs from Goodneſs in 
this, that Juſtict denotes barely a con- 
formity to the law; but Goodneſs fur- 
ther includes a refpe&to thoſe perſons, 
towards whom the action is performed, 

Commutaiive JUSTICE, is that which 
concerns all perſons one with another, 
in relation to dealings, as buying, ſel- 
125 exchanging, lending, borrowing, 

7 


Diſtributive JUSTICE, is that which 
concerns princes, magiſtrates and offi- 
cers, So. 1 8 | 

JUSTICE, has been perſonified by 
the Heathens and made a goddeſs, and 
repreſented in the form of a virgin, of 
a ſevere aſpect, holding a pair of ſcales 
in one hand. and aiword'in the other, 


or elſe-rods and a bundle of hatchets. 


and fitting upon a ſquere ftone. 

Aratus gives us a ſine deſcription of 
this goddeſs, 5. e. that during the Go/- 
den Age, ſhe was night and day conver- 
ſant on earth, among people of all 
forts, age, ſex and condition, reaching 
them her law; but that during the 
Silver Age, ſhe appear'd only in the 
night and in ſecret, reproaching men 
with their irregularities and crimes; 
bur in the Tron Age was forced to quit 


the earth and retire to Heaven, becauſe 


of the multitudes and enormities of | acgre 
1 | quality, from the king to the private 


their crimes. | 15 
Juſtice was alſo repreſented blind- 
fold, to intimate that Juſtice ſhould be 
adminiſtred impartially, without any 
reſpæct to pers 971 a 
The Egyptian, repreſented Juſtice as 
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2 "goddeſs without a head, to ſignify; 
that judges muſt do nothing of their 
own heads; but wholly diveſt them- 
[ſelves of their own opinions and incli- 
nations, and entirely follow the deci- 
tions of the laws. | 


JUSTICE and Equity { Hierozlyphical=; 
ly} were ſometimes repreſented by a 
ſwallow, becauſe it diſtributes its meat 
equally to its young ones. „ 

JUSTICE lin Painting, &c.] was re- 
preſented in a crimſon mantle trimmed 
with ſilver, and was called the goddeſs 
Aftr aa, ſhe held a pair of ſcales in one 
hand, and a ſword in the other.. 
General JUSTICE d is a conſtant 
|  Unteerſal JUSTICE & giving to eve- 


mw 


| ry one his due, and this hath for its ob- 


ject all laws divine and human. 
Particular JUSTICE, is a conſtant 
will and deſire of giving to every one 
his due, according to à particular a 
greement, or the laws of civil ſociety; 
and this is alſo called commutative or 
expletory Fuſtice. T | | 
JUSTICE of the Foreſt, is alſo a lord 
by office, and the only juftice that can 
appoint a deputy. e is alſo called 
Fuftice in Eyre of the Foreſt: He has the 
hearing and determining of all offen— 
ces, within the king's foreſts, commit 
ted againſt veniſon or vert. e 
TJUS'TICES of the Peace (within the 


| Liberties] are ſuch in cities and towns 


corporate, as the former are in any 
county; and their authority \and pow- 
er is altogether the ſame, within their 
ſeveral precincts. I 

' JUS'TE a Corps, a garment that 
reaches down to the knees, fits cloſe to 
the body, and ſhews the ſhape of it. 

JUSTIFFVABLENESS {of juſus and 
fo, L.] capableneſs of being juitified, 
warrantableneſs. i 8 adhd 
JUS'TIFIED [ juſtifieatus, L. J cleared 


or proved innocent of any crime, charge. 
or accuſation; alſo verified, maintain- 


ed for good, proved. 


es b | 
erciſes uſed in former times by ſuch per · 


To JUS'TIFY | juftificare, L.] to 
clear one's ſelf, to make his innocency 
appear, to verify, to ſhew or prove, 
to maintain or make good. . 

JUST'INGS > [{joutes of jouter, F. to 
run at tiits] were e 


(ons, who deſired to gain reputation in 
feats of arms, of whatſoever degree or 


gentleman; they were uſually perfor- 
med at great ſolemnities, as MArriages 
of princes; and alſo on other occaſions 
The time and place being appointed, 
challenges were ſent abroad into othet 
} 
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nations to all chat defired to fignalize 
themſelves. And rewards were ap- 
pointed by the prince for thoſe that 
came off conquerers. As for the places 
it was various; in the year 1395 there 
was great juſting on London Bridge, be 
tween David earl of Craſord in Scotland, 
and the lord Wells of England, Sc. 
the time ofking Edward the III. juſtings 
were frequent in Cheap ſide; and on the 
North ſide of Bow-Church, there was a 
building of ſtone erected, called Sildam 
o Corunſield, to ſee the juſtings that 
were frequently performed there, be- 
tween the end of Soper Laue and the 
Croſt. It was built on this occaſion; in 
the year 1330 there was a great juſting 
of all che ſtout earls, barons and nobles 
of the realm, which lafted three days, 
where queen Philippa, with many la- 
dies, fell from a ſcaffold of timber, but 
received no harin; after which the king 
built it ſtrongly of ſtone for himſelt, the 
queen and perſons of high rank, to be- 
hold the ju/tings.. This Sildam remain- 
od till the time of Henry VIII, as it ap- 
| . in that he came thither, dreſſed in 
e habit of a yeoman of the guard, 
with a Fatiſon on his ſhoulder, and ha- 
wing taken a view of the watches of the 
eity, went away undiſcovered. ' 
Smithfield alto was a place for per- 
forming theſe exerciſes; in theyear 1357 
great and royal juſts were held in Smith. 
Feld, there being preſent the kings of 
Eng land, France and Scotland, and their 
nobility. And in the time of Richard 


II, royals juſts and tournaments were 


proclaimed by heralds in ſeveral courts 
m Anrope to be performed in Smithfield, 
to begin on ſunday next after the feaft 
of St. Michael. At the day appointed 
there iſſued out of the tower, abour 3 
in the afternoon, 60 courſers apparel- 
led for the juſts, upon every. one an eſ- 
quire of honour, riding à ſoft pace, and 
then came forth 6o ladies of honour 
mounted upon palfreys riding on the 
one ſide richly apparelled, and every la- 
Ay led a knight with a chain of gold. 
The knights that were of the king's 
party had their armour and apparel a- 


dorned with white harts, and crowns of 


gold about the hart's neck, and ſo they 
rode thro' the ſtreets of London to Smith. 
Feld, with a great number of trumpets 
and other inftruments of muſi:k before 
them. Where the ladies that led the 
knights, were'taken down from their 
palfreys, and went up to their ſeats pre- 
pared for them. The eſquires of honour 
alighted from their courſers, and the 
knights mounted. Aud after the helmets 
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| were ſet on their heads, and they were 
ready at all points, proclamation was 
made by the heralds, and then the juſts 


began. Theſe juſts laſted many days 


with great feaſting. The manner of it 
was thus: the ground being railed about 
in which the juſters were to exerciſe, 
the contenders were let in at ſeveral 
barriers, being compleatly armed from 
head to foot, and mounted on the ſtout- 
eft hories; who after they had payed 
their reſpects to the king, the judges 
and ladies, they took their ſeveral ſta- 
tions, and then the trumpets ſounded 
and they having couched their lances, 
that is, having ſet the but end againſt 
their breaſt, the point toward the adver- 
ſary, ſpurred their horſes, and ran furi- 
ouſly one againft another, ſo that the 
points of their ſpears lighting upon the 
armour of each other, gave a terrible 
ſhock, and generally flew to pieces. 

If neither party received any injury, 
they wheeled about, took treſh lances, 
and ran a ſecond time; and ſo a third, 
and if neither ſuffered any diſgrace in 
3 encounters, they, both canie off with 


honour. 


There were many circuraftances rela- 
ting to theſe preformances ; as if a man 
was unhorſed, he was quite diſgraced, or 
if he was ſhaken in the ſaddle, or let his 
lance fall; or loft any piece of his ar- 
mour, or wounded his antagoniſt's horſe 
Sc. all which were accounted diſrepu- 
table. An ere were alſo certain 
rules for diſtributing the prizes to them 
that behaved themſelves with the great- 
eft gallaner7. | ; 
JUST'NESS ¶ juſtitia, L.] a being juſt, 
juſt quality; the exactneſs or regularity 
of any thin g. | 07 Y 

JUST'NESS of thought, conſiſts in a 
certain accuracy or preciſeneſs, by which 
every part of it is perfectly true and 
pertinent to the ſubject. | 

JUTUR'NA {among the Romanr] 2 
Heathen goddeſs or nymph, eſpecially 
worſhipped by women and maidens. 

The common Roman ſtory of Furur- 
na is, that ſne being a maiden of great 
beauty, Jupiter fell in love with her; 
and as a reward of her mutual affec- 
tion, he had beſtow'd the gift of im- 
mortality on her, by transforming her 
into a fountain, or rather the nymph 
of it. e : 
This fountain was in Latium, not far 
from Rome, the water of which was 
made uſe of in all ſacrifices; but eſpe- 
cially in thoſe of the goddeſs Veſta, in 
which it was prohibited to 1 —4 
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"I ts addeſs or, nymph. was wor- 
ſhipp'd by the women, they expecting 
by hex, aſſiſtance an caſy. deliverance ; 
happy matches. OILED; E 
 JUVENA'LIA (among the Romans] 


certain games or feats of activity, infſti- | 


tuted by Nero the firſt time his beard 


was ſhaved, celebrated for the health Fey 39 


youth. L. rob uni 
JUVENILE'NESS Juve niit as, L.] 
youthfulneſs, youthful heat or temper. 
JUVEN'TUS. 2 {among the Pagans] 
JUVEN'T A 3 was eſteemed as the 
goddeſs of youth; and Servius Tullius 
placed her ſta tue in the Capitol, and 
Tarquinius Priſcus. dęſigning to conſe- 
crate a temple; to 8 Capitolinus, 
and for that purpoſe had cauſed thoſe 
of other deities to be demoliſh'd ; but 
the god Terminus and the goddeſs Ju- 
venta, did by ſigns declare their unwil- 


lingneſs to be removed from thence, 
and therefore were left ſtanding. 


M. Liviut the conſul, vow'd a ſecond 
temple to her, that very day he gain'd 
the victory over Aſdrubal, and after- 
wards gave orders for the building of 
it when he was cenſor, ſixteen years 


after which it was conſecrated, 


JUX'TA-=- Poſition [with Philoſ.] a con 
tiguity or nearneſs; a ranging the ſmall 
parts of any mixt body into ſuch a poſi- 
tion, order or fituation, that the parts 
being contiguous, ſhal determine or 
ſhew @ body to be of ſuch a figure or 
quality; or to be endued with ſuch pro- 
perties, as are the natural reſult of ſuch 
a configuration or diſpolition of parts. 

IX'IA ['IZ;iz or Ii, Gr.] a ſort of 

IXINE 5 Carduns, called Camaleon. 

I; ION {according to the Poets] was 
the ſon of Phlegazs, who murdered his 
father in law Dezoneus ; having invited 
him to a banquet where he had ſo con- 
trived the place they were to meet in, 


that Dezoneus, was ler drop through the 


floor, into a pit of burning coals ; and 
afterwards, being troubled with re- 
morſe of conſcience, wandered up and 
down the earth, till Jupiter out of pity 
made ſatisfaction for his crime, and re- 


ceived him into heaven; where eaſe and 


pleaſure made him become wanton and 
ungrateful, andgrowing enamour'd wich 
Fuio, ſought to defile Jupiter's bed; up- 
on which Jupiter preſented to him a 
ſervant maid, named Nephele (a cloud) 
in the habit and form of Juno, upon 
which he begot the lecherous Centaur. 
Jupiter upon this ſent him back again to 


KA 


familiarity with Juno, Jupiter conderan. 
ed him to Hell, to be tormented by bein 
continually carried about upon a whe 
encompaſſed with ſerpents, which never 
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k, Roman, K k, Ital. I k, Eneliſh, 
. K k Saxon, Ks, Greek, are the toth 
letters in order of the alphabets ; g, 
the 19th of the Hebrew. a 

EK, is a numeral letter ſignifying 250. 
F with a daſh over it ſtood for 
I | 


The letter x, tho' moſt comme 
written is not pronounced, but it los 
after e, as in Arithmetick, Logick, Ma- 
gick, Phyſick, &c. Pick, Prickle, Stick, 
Stickle, &c. 3 

It has been and ftill is a diſpute a- 
mong Grammarians whether k is a dif- 
ferent letter from e, becauſe the Latin 
have very ſeldom us'd it, otherwiſe than 
as a numeral letter ; nor do the French 
make much uſe of it except in foreign 
names of places, e Sc. and 
ſome therefore wou 

eſpecially in words deriv'd from the 
Latin, contrary to the common Engliſh 


_ k after it as in Poluick, Sc. 


Diploma's] had various ſignifications, as 
K. R. was ſet for Chorus, K. R. C. for 
Cara Civitas, i. e. the dear city, K. R. M. 


for Carmen, i. c. a verſe, K. R. A. M. N. 


for Charus Amicus Naſter, i. e. our dear 
friend, c. 140 

KABIN 2 ſamong the Perfians and 

KEB'IN & Turks] a temporary mars 
riage for a time, upon condition that 
the huſband ſhall allow the wife a 
certain ſum of money if he repudi- 


ates or quits her. | 7 

KAD'ARES ſamong the Maho- 
| KADARITES 5 metans] a ſet wha 
deny the generally received tenet a= 
mong the Muſſelmen, predeſtination, 
and maintain the doctrine of free-will, 
and the liberty of ir in its full extent. 

KADEZADETITES 2 a modern ſect 

EADEZADELI 5 of MAahomes 
tans among the Turks, which had- its 


whoſe chief promoter was one Burgali 
Effendi, who invented many ceremo=- 


burial of the dead, The followers of 
it, 


earth, where he making boaſts of his 


ſtood ftill bat when Orpheus was there 
| playing upon his harr. Ie 


he letter K {in old Charters and 


"ys 


have it left out; 


uſage. which 4s to ſtrengthen c by ſet- 


riſs in the reign of Sultan Morat and 


nies in praying for departed fouls at the 
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it, eauſd their Imaum to cry aloud in 


the ears of the corps to remember that 
. » Cod 7s one, and his Prophet is one; and 
the principal devotees here are Ruſſians 
and other Renegado Chriftians. | 
KALENDE RI {among the Mahome- 
tant] a religious order, or rather an 
Epicurean (et, who make a pretence 
to religion by the practice of libertiniſm 
and looſeneſs in their converſation. / 


The founder of this ſe& was one 


Sautoni Katenderi, who they ſay gave 
Himſelf up much to a mertified life, 
tho' greatly addicted to muſick. But 
How Frict and ſober ſo ever he was, 
His followers are quite of another ten- 
per, tor they live in much jollity, ba- 
wiſhing all kinds of melancholy and 
ſadneis, free from cares, anxieties, : 
paſſions and torments of the mind, and 


they frequently uſe this faying ; This 
day 7s ours, to morrow 1s his th 
live to enjoy it; and accordingly indu- | 
ſtriouſiy attend all opportunities of 
pleaſure, ſpending their time in eatin 
and drinking; to maintain which they 
will fell the ftones or jewels out of 
'their buckles, earings and bracelets, * 
They account a tavern as holy as a 


at ſhall ' 


expectations, they prop the carcaſes up 
with a fork againſt a wall in the church- 
yard, and if the birds firſt pick out the 
right eye, they take it for granted that 
he is one of the predeftinared and bury 
it with great ceremony; but if the birds 
firſt pick out the left eye, they look 
upon him à reprobate, and throw the 
carcaſe into a ditch; or pit with his 


* 


| head downwards. 


They have neither temples, nor 
priefts, nor do they make uſe of any 
books of morality and devotion. - - 
EEB LEH '{among the Turks) the 

KIB'LEH F point or quarter to which 
they turn themſelves when they make 


| their prayers, which is towards the 


temple at Mecca ; alſo an altar or nich 
in all their moſques, which is placed 
exactly on the fide next to the temple 
ar Meccs. 33 
KEB LEH-NOMA, a pocket compaſs 
which the Turks always carry about 
them, to direct how to place themſelves 
exactly when they go to prayers. 

K EEP'FR of the exchange and mint, the 
ſame as warden of the mint. 

KEEPER, ene who, | pagan re- 
tains, nouriſh2s; an obſerver, Ge. 


moſque, and pretend they ſerve God KEEPER of the Privy-Seal, a member 
as much by rioting and debauchery, er of the privy- council, thro' whoſe hands 
(as they call it) the liberal uſe ef his Pals all charters ſign'd by the king, be- 
creatures, as others do by ſeverity and fore they come to the broad ſ-al; and 
the mortification of the fleſh. ; alfo ſome deeds which do not paſs the 
""KA'RATA, a kind of aloes, which great ſeal at all. He alſo is a lord by 
row in America, the leaves of which | office 15 
being boiled are made into thread, of KEE'PERS of the Liberties of England. 
which fiſhing nets cloth, Sc. are made. by the authority of parliament, Ge. 
The root or leaves being thrown into | Cuftoder Libertatis Angliz Autoritate 
a river, ſt upifies 8 the fiſh, ſo that they Parliamenti ; the ſtile in which writs 
may be eaſily taken with. the hand; | and other ee prays. at law ran, dur- 
and” the ſtalk being dried and burned, ing the ufurpation of Oliver Cromwe!. 
. like a match; and if it be rub- | KEN'NING {| cennung, Sax.] know- 
bed briſkly on a harder wood, takes ing, deftrying at a diſtance. 
fire and conſumes it ſelf. ERF [with Sawyers] the way made 
EEE BERS {among the Perſians] a ſet | by the ſaw, or the ſawn away ſlip in a 
that are rolerated at Iaban, and have | piece of timber or board. | 
nothing in common with other Per/rans KERK Seſſions, tha name of a petty 
bur their language ; who are generally eccleſiaſtical ſeſſions in Scotland. | 
rich merchants. They are diſtinguiſh- KER'NELLINESS {of cinnel, Sax.) 
ed from the reſt of the Perſians by fFulneſs of kernels. EEC 
their beards and dreſs, and are had | - KEY {with Muſicians] is a certain 
in great eſteem for the regularity of tone, whereto every compoſition, whe- 
their lives. They believe the immor- | ther it be long or ſhort, ought to be 
tality of the ſoul, and hold ſome no- fitted: And this Ky is ſaid either to be 
tions like thoſe of the ancients, con- flat or ſharp, not in reſpect of its own 
_ cerning Hell and the Eyſtans fields. nature, but with relation to the flat or 
When any of them die, they let looſe ſharp third, which is joined with it.“ 
a cock in his houſe, and drive it into a KEY {in Polygra hy and Stenography\ 
field ; if a fox ſeizes it and carries it is the alphabet of the writing in cypher, 
away, they take it for a proof that the which is a ſecrer known only to the 
ſoul of the dead perſon is ſaved. If perſon who writes the letter and he to 


this experiment does nat anſwer their whom it is ſent. Ky 


— 


eycene, Sax. and étoßfe, F.] greale, Ge. 


lentneſs, Se. alſo waggiſhneſs. 
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_ KEY ſof an Author or. Book] an ex- 


plication that lets into ſome ſecrets in 
reſpect to perſons, places, and times, 
Ge. which don't appear without it. 


.Th er of the KEYS [with the Ro- 
Frets N a perſon whom the king has ſingled out 


naniſte] is uſed to ſiguify eccleſiaſtical 
juriſdiction, or power of excommuni- 
cating or abſolving. Thus the Papiſt. 
ſay, the pope has the Power of the Keys, 


and can open and ſhut paradiſe as he. 


leaſes. 13 $1 a ie 

KEYS {of Spinnets, Organs, gc.) lit- 
tle bits, by means of which the jacks 
play, ſo as to ſtrike the ſtrings of the 
inſtrument; and wind is given to the 
pipes of an organ, by raiſing and ſink- 
ing the ſucker of the ſound- board. 

KEYS of the Iſland {in the ifle of Man} - 
are the 24 chief commoners, who are 
as it were the keepers of the liberties 
of the people. 25 

KIND'/NESS, benevolence, friendly 
dipoſition, treatment, Sc. 

A KING |\ Hieroglyphically] was repre- 
ſented by an elephant, becauſe it is a 
beaſt very noble in its carriage, and is 
ſaid not to be able to bow the knee; 
and is a great enemy of ſerpents, as 
kings ought to be to thieves and rob- 
bers. 5 | 

KING of the Sacrifices {among the 
ancient e 4 prieſt ſuperior to the 
Flamen Dialit, but inferior ro the Pon- 
tifex Maximus. 

INGS at Arms, officers of great an- 
tiquity, and anciently of great autho- 
rity ; they direct the heralds, preſide at 
their chapters, and have the juriſdiction 
of armory. There are three in num- 
ber, Garter, Norroy and Clarencieux. | 

EIN'NER Nut, an earth-nut, a cheſ- 
nut, b 

A KINS-Man [of kind, Teui, or cynne 
and Man, Sax. ] a he-co.lin, Sc. 

EINS-Woman of cynne, and piman, 
Sax. ] a ſhe- couſin, 22 | . 

KIS SING Ikyrran, Sax.) ſaluting 
with a kiſs. 2 | | 

KIT CH'IN-Sruff [of kuchen, Tevr. 


the refuſe of a kitchin or cookery. 
ENAG GINESS {ot enæp and nefpe, 
Sax,] fulngſs of knots, as wood. wa 
ENA'VERY {of knab, Teut. cnapa, 
Sax. a boy or ſervant}in ancient times, 
had no worſe ſenſe than a ſervileneſs, 
as cyldenapa, ſhield-bearer ; but now it 
is generally uſed in an opprobisus ſenſe, 
for craft, deceit, cheating, fraud, Sc. 
KNA'VISHNESS, diſhonefty, fraudu 


and there goes nothing now te. the 


KENICK-Knacks, fine things to play 
withal, gew-gaws. ee 


; 
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KNICK-Xnacketary Man, one 
makes. a collection of knick-kng 
curioſities, things uncommon in nature 
or art; a virtuoſo. | 1 

KNIGHT {knecht, Teut. enihx, Ca.] 


that 


from the common claſs of gentlemen, 


and dignified with the honour of knight 


hood. In ancient times there were fix 


particulars required in him that was to 
| 1. That he was no 
trader. 2. That beſides. other things 


be made a knight, 


he was not of ſervile condition. 
3. That he ſhould take an oath that 


he would not refuſe to die for the ſake 
pel and his country. 4. His 


of the gol 
ſword was to be girt on by ſome noble 
man. 3. That he ſhould have the 
badge of knighthood put upon him. 


And, 6thly, That he ſhould be enrolled 


in the king's books. It was alſo re- 
quired, that knights ſhould be brave: 
undaunted, expert, provident and well= 
behaved. Chriftian kings appointed 
many religious ceremonies to be ob- 


cks or 
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ſerved at the creation of knights, and 


none were admitted to the order of 
knights, but ſuch as had merited the 
honour by ſome commendable and ex- 
traordinary exploits, They were an- 
ciently diſtinguiſhed by à belt, a target, 
a ſword, or ſome martial token. But 
now the honour being grown cheap, 


theſe ceremonies have been laid aſide. * 


making a knight in England, but the 
king's touching him with a ſword as he 
kneels, and ſaying, Riſe up Sir R. N. 
KNIGHTS Bamneyets, the ceremony 
of their creation is thus, The king, 
or his general, at the head of his army, 


drawn up in order of battle after a 


victory, under the royal flandard diſ- 
play'd, attended by all the officers and 
the nobility of the court, receives the 


| knight, led by two knights of note or 


other men renowned in arms, carrying 
his pennon or guidon of arms in his 
hand; being preceded by the heralds, 
who proclaim his valiant atchieve- 
ments, for which he has merited to be 
made a knight banneret, and to diſplay 
his banner in the field; then the king or 
the general ſays, Advances toi Bannerer, 
and cauſes the point of his pennon to 
be rent off, and the new knight is ſent 
back to his tent, the trumpets ſounding 
before him, and the nobility and offi- 
cers attending him, where they are no- 


bly entertained, This order is cer- 


tainly moſt honourable, becauſe never 
conferred but upon the performance of 


dome heroick action in rhe field; where «| 
82 8 . h — as 5 . 
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av\all other orders are beſtow'd by og 


pour, or other -meaner motives. But 


there have been none of theſe knights 
made for many years paſt. | 


__ KNIGHTS Baroners, is a rn de- 
; Free of honour, and next to a baron; 
* 


have precedency before all knights, 


except thoſe of the garter, bannerets 
and privy-counſellors, and the honour 
is hereditary in the male line. This 


order was firſt inſtituted in the year 
1611 by king James I. They are crea- 
tod by patent, the proem whereof ſig- 


miſies, that it is for propagating a plan- 
tation in the provinee of Ulfter in Ire- 


{and, for which purpoſe each of them 
was to maintain thirty ſoldiers in Ire- 
Tand, for three years, allowingi each 


- Gldier'8d. per diem, the whole ſum of 


which was paid into the Exchequer up- 
on paſſing the patent. They are to 
bear in a canton, or in an eſcutcheon, 
the arms of U/fter, viz. a field argent, a 


-  - finifter hand couped at the wriſt guler. 


BARONS {prob of barones, L. men 
of valour] are peers of England, but 
of the loweſt dignity, and as ſuch fit in 

rliament, as all the peers of Enzland 

* by their baronies, though they be 
dukes, marqueſſes, or earls beſides, and 
likewiſe archbiſhops and biſhops ha ve 
baronies annexed to them. Barons are 
knights of three ſorts. 


BARONS [ by Tenure ] are biſhops, 


who hold their baronies by virtue of 
their being choſen to their fees. 
BARONS [by Writ} are ſuch as are 


called to fit in parliament by their ſo- 


yereign, without any precedent title. 
. BARONS [by Patent] their title is. 
Righr Noble Lord; king Charles II. gave 


. the barons a circle of gold, with ſix 


pearls ſet cloſe to the rim. He is like - 


' wiſe allowed to have the cover of his 


cup held underneath while he is drink - 


ing; and a baroneſs may have her train 


held up in the preſence of a viſcoun- 
teſs. The manner of erecting a baron 
by patent is as follows, he appears in 
court in his long robe and hood, at- 
tended by ſeveral perſons of quality ; 
two heralds walk before him, feilowed 
by Garter king at arms, holding the 
king's writ; a baron, ſupported by two 
gentlemen of diſtinction, brings the 
robe or mantle, and ſo they enter the 
king's preſence, kneeling three times ; 


then Garter delivers the writ to the 


| 


lord chamberlain, and when in reading 
they come to the word Inveſtivimus, the 
king puts on his mantle, and the writ 
being read, declares him and his heirs 
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ENIGHT'S Batehelors. [either of ba- 


Baccalaria, a kind of fees or farm, con- 
ſiſting of ſeveral pieces of ground, each 
of which contained twelve acres, or as 
much as two oxen would plongh ; the 
proſſeſſors of which Baccalaria, were 
called Batchelors ; others derive the 
name of Batailler, F. to combat or fight} 
they were anciently called ſo, as bein 

the loweft order of knights, or inferior 
to bannerets. They were obliged to 
ſerve the king in his wars at their own 
expence, for the ſpace of forty days. 
They are now called Equites Aurati in 
Latin; Equites, i, e. horſemen, becauſe 
they were to ſerve on horſeback ; and 
Aurati golden or gilded, becauſe they 
had gilt ſpurs given them at their crea- 
tion. This dignity was at firſt confined 
to military men, but afterwards it was 
conferr'd on men of the robe. It was 
an ancient ceremony at the creation, 
to honour the knights with the girdle 
of knighthood; which he who received 
wasto go to church, and ſolemnly to 
offer his ſword upon the altar, and to 
vow himſelf to the ſervice of God, In 
proceſs of time, beſides the girdle and 
ſword, gilt ſpurs were added for the 
greater ornament. The ceremony of 
the creation is very ſimple, the candi- 
date kneels down, and the king touch- 
es him lightly with a naked ſward, 


F. i. e. be a knight in the name of God; 
and after wards Avance Chevalier A. B. 
Theſe may be ſaid to be the only 
knights in Eng/and, beſides rhoſe of the 
Garter and of the Bath, who are of a 
much higher ſphere; for Bannerets 
have been long diſuſed, and Baronets 
are not properly knights. When a 
knight had committeda capital offence, 
it was uſual/publickly ro degrade and 
deprive him of his honour of knight- 
hood, which was done by ungirding 


and breaking it, and hewing off his 
ſpurs with a hatchet, plucking his 
gauntler from him, and reverſing his 
eſcutcheon of arms. 
1 KNIGHTS f the Bath, this order of 
nighthood is of no leſs antiquity than 
the times of our Saxon anceftors, and 
thoꝰ the original of it cannot be exactly 
determined, yet it appears that-Geoffry 
of Anjou, before his marriage to Maud 
the empreſs, daughter to our king Hen- 
ry I. was thus made a knight at Rome, 
Ann, 1227; tho! Cambden and others 
write that it was inftituted by Richard 


0 


II. and Heury IV. Ann, 1339. _ 
| . 


Chevalier, F. i. e. low nights, or of 


ſaying, Sois Chevalier au nom de Dieu, 


his military belt, taking off his ſword 
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knights, that t Wo id were come to 
demand juſtice ot pig, he immediately 
leap d out of the Bath, ſaying, be out 
to prefer doifis Juſtice 10-hit Subjects be-. 
fore the Pleaſure of the th and there 
upon created ui hir of the. 


arh Som 
ſay theſe knights were made within the 


lifts of che Barh, and that king Ric har. 
ordained that there ſhould be no more 
than four of them, but king Henry IV. 
encreaſed them to forty fix: Their mot 
to was Tres in uno, 13 4% three in one, 
ſignifying the three 71 virtues. 
At the creation of theſe knights, there 
were ſeveral religious rights and cere- 
monies performed, which uſually be- 


long ed to hermits and other holy orders. 


Firſt. When the eſquire to be knighted 
came to the court, he was to be received 
by the king's: officers, and to have two 
eſquires of note to attend him; and if he 
came before dinner, he was te carry up 
ene diſh to the king's table, after which 
thoſeeſquires were to conduct himto his 
chamber, and at night he had his beard 


ſhav'd and his hair cut round. Then the | 


king commanded his chamberlain to go 
to the chamber of this intended knight, 
attended by ſeveral. knights and eſ- 
quires, with muſick, finging, dancing, 
and there to inform him of feats of 
chivalry, Then the eſquire was put 
into the Bath, and when taken out put 
into a bed without curta ms, there to lie 
till he was dry, and afterwards cloath- 
ed with a robe of ruſſet, with long 
ſleeves, having a hood to it, like that of 
an hermit; then the old knights con- 
ducted him to the chapel, being accom- 
panied wirh'mulick, and other eſquires; 
dancing and ſporting before him, where 

ing entertained with wine and ſpices, 
they were diſmiſs'd with thanks; the 
new knight was to ffay in the chapel all 
night, and ſpend it in prayer, and the 
next morning to conteſs' his fins to the 
prieſt; and while maſs age + 5 
taper was burning before him, which 
he held in his hand during the goſpel; 
at the elevation an efquire took off his 
hood from his head; and held it till the 
left goſpel. And mats being ended, the 
lame eſquire offered the candle at the 
altar and a penny or more, After this 

e new knight was put to bed, and lay 
there till day-light. Then the cham 

rlain and other company went to His 
chamber and ſaid; S, good morrow 10 
wu, it is time to get uf and make your felf 
ready; And having dreſsd him, they 


— 


ö 


| 
| 


| 


than a bride. 


oy 


. 


17 carrying his word before him, 
3 the 
the hall door was received by thi 

marſhals and uſhers, who defired him 


8 and the marſhal was either to 


ve his horſe or an hundred. ſhillings 
for his fee; and being conducted up i 


hall, there be ſtayd while the king 
came, the young eſquire till holding 


his ſword; The king being come, he 


took one of the ſpurs from the chatn« 


berlain, and delivering it to ſome per- 
ſon of note, comman 
kn * : nd the other . 

ineeling, and other ſpur was put 
on by — knight; which bein 
done, the knight holding up his | 
together, the king girt on his ſwords 


and embracing him about the neck, 


faid ro him, Be thou a good. Kutgbt, 
killing him. I his being done, the 


knights conducting him to the high al- 
tar in the chapel, he there promiſed to 


maintain the rights of the holy church 
during his whole life, and then ungirt 
his (word, and offered it to God, prays 
ing to God and the ſaints, that he might 


keep that order to the end, after which 


he drank a draught of wine. Upon his 
going out of the chapel, the king's 


maſter cook ſtood ready to take off his 


ſpurs for his fee, ſaying to him, I the 
king's maſter cook, am come to receive 
your ſpurs for my fee; and if you do any 


thing contrary to the order of knighthood + 

(which: God for bid) I ſhall hack your. 
' ſpurs from your hee's, This tur art 
the knights, where be far. the firt ae 
the knigh | 
about him, to be ſerv'd as the others 
were; but was neither to eat nor drink 
at the table, nor ſpit, nor look about 
him upwards or downwards any More 
Bur one of his gover-- 
nors was to hold a handkerchief before 
him when he was to ſpit; and when 
the king was departed, he was to be a., 
tended to his chamber by knights, mu- 


he was conducted again to the 
ts table, the knights being 


e point, Being come to 


ed him to put it 
ght heel, which was don“ 


mounted on horſeback, and . lee ves, in 


him went to dinner. 


EE 


fick, Sc. who taking their lea ve of 
When the com- 
pany were retired, he was diſrob'd, 
and his attire was to be given to the; 
king at arms, or that herald that at- 
'tended, or to the minſtrels, with a 
mark of ſilver, if he were a knight bat- 
chelor; two marks if a baron, and four 
if an earl or of ſuperior rank; and his 
ruſſet night · ap or à noble Was given 
to the watch. After this, he was 
clothed with a blue robe, with ſtrait, 
the | faſhion. of a prieft, 
_ 
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baving @ nee Elk Iaee hanging on his], Wald KN 
left moulder z Which lace he were upon E R 
all his garments, till he had gained ”"ENOTS'[with Phyſfetans\tuberofitics 

ſome honout and renown in arms; and formed in the joints of old gouty people 
1 Was reg iſter'q as of high record, as the | conſiſting of à thick, viſcqus, crude, indi- 
nmobles knights, Se or till fome great geſted pituita; accompanied with a bili- 


3 , 


prince or noble lady did cut the lace off, | ous humour, hot and Wctimonious: 

faying to him, Sir, zwe hav# heard ſo | 'KNOT'TINESS, fulnefs of knots, in. 
PPP 
beo, which ven have done in drvers | * KNOW'TNGNESScnapan, Sax. prob 
I parts; To:rhe' ęrtat fame of chivalry; as to | of , Gr.] knowledge 
pon elf" and Him that made 8 ö - ENOW'LEDGE: (according to Mr. 
Mi that it ir meet this late be taken from you. | Lock) conſiſts in the perception of the 
Aſter dinner thEknights and gentlemen | connettion and agreement or difagree- 
conduct him to the "King's preſence, | ment, and repugnaney of our Ideas. 


where he ſays, Right noble and renowned Thus we know that white is not black, 
| Siri doin all that I ban give yon thanks by perceiving that theſe two Idea do 
For theſe hondurt, courteſtes and bounty N nde agree 71005 ee 
wich you bive voiichſafed me: And then KT PHONISM fof %, Gr. a piece of 


takes his leave of the king; and then | wood whereon criminals were ſtretched 
the eſquires governors take their leave and tormented} it "was thus, the body 
of their maſfer, with much complai- of the perſon to be tormented' was a- 
| ſance demänding their robes and fees, | nointed with honey; and expoſed to the 
| + according to the cuftom. ſun, in order to attract the flies and 
Frame Mork KNIT TING, or ſtocking waſps ; it was for a certain number of 
weaving, was firſt deviſed, as it is ſaid, days, and ſome authors ſay, ſometimes 
by William Let maſter of arts of St. for twenty. Sometimes the perſon was 
John's colledge Cambridge, 150. ſtretched on the ground, with his arms 
ENI VES, one Richard Matthews was | tyed behind him; ſometimes hung up 
the firſt Eng iſbman that atrained the in the air in a baſket. This puniſhment 
perfection of making fine knives and has been frequently inflicted on the 
knife hafts, and obtained a prohibition | martyrs in the primitive times. 
aginſt all foreigners bringing knives in- | KTS TUS {zv54c," Gr. J à bag or mem- 
to England, the fifth of queen Elizabeth. brane in form of a bladder full of unna- 
-» KNOPH, a divinity of the Egyptian, tur e humors. n 


whom they repreſented as a beautiful a5 ee ee 
man with feathers upon his head; a gi. 
dle, and a ſcepter in his hand; and an Do A ws rc" 


* U e 


egg was the Hteroglyphick of the world, | 1 I Rom: 7 ek; I 1 Engliſh; 
the ſhell ſignified the Heavens, that ſhut L REDO 1 e en 1. 
in all viſible things on every ſide, the venth letters 358 alphabet and > He- 
white the Air and Vater, and the yolk | brew, the 12th, I, if it be the laſt 
the Earth, that contains in it a ſecret] 1 of à word of two or more ſylla- 
virtue, that cauſeth it to produce living bles, is generally fingle, as evil, civil, 
ereatures'by the aſſiſtance of a natural &. eſpecially ſuch tom 
heat: The egg eee ee ar. of the the Latin; but in words of one ſyllable, 
mouth, beſpeaks the image and Tepre-1 it is for the moſt part double, a. fal, 
ſentation of the Creator of the untverte. 76%, fill, rell, zul; and if a conſonant 
KNOT or Node ot a Romance or Da- be next before J, joined with 4 vowel 
matick fece] ig uſed for that part here at the end of a word, they muſt not be 
the perſons are the moſt embarraſſed by parted, as Bi-ble, Cable Aff able, Rc. 
a conjecture of affairs, the end ef Which I., is oné of thoſe. conſonants call d 
70 > Hot gat, 933 n 5 Boba f liquids, on account of its ſoft and melt- 
4 | Knights vof _ thy 4 35 ing ſound or pronunciation; and being 
fut knights inſtitutec ——— 4 — ſet before a mute conſonant and a vow- 
= . of Naplei, onoccafion er ena] el, renders the ſyllable more gentle, 
|  Bliſhedby her and the king of Hungary, than when two other conſonants meet. 
ls pg — | eee eee, e I., in Zain numbers, ſtand for 30. 
d , OT LOH TO AD Ie + 
© Bowling KNOTS; wvery tan north TEIA TE to eg nee 1. 4 lib ha- 
Vill not ip, ſo caſied, becauſe the bow. La AI E lof labium, L. @ UP! 
ling bridles are faſtened to the crengleg] Ving lbs. 1A BEL 
* | f | ; | : 
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EA BRL lin Heralary] is 
| 7 allowed to be 
i he difference of the ſecond 
I on, and his family; and 
I of ſuch dignity, that the 


ſon of an emperor cannot 


; bear 2 difference of higher eſteem. And 


Morgan conjectures, that it may repre- 
ſent, the one label, the banner of love 
from all eternity, or that of the three | 


Lambeaux, is the ſymbol of three divine 


in one being. See the figure. 0 A 
LARORATORT (with Gunnert] a 
place or work-houſa, where the fire- 


virtues, Faith, Hope and Charity, united 


workers or bombardters. prepare their 


i 


ſtores; as driving . fuzees, filling ſhells, 
making quick match, filling . and 
all other fire-works belonging to war, 


c., %] 7-4 ; 
SA BORATORY Tent {in an Army] a 
large tent, carried along with the artil- 
lery into the field, furniſned with all 
ſorts of tools and metals for the fire- 
workers, for the uſes abovementioned. 
LA BRING prob. of laborare, L:yel- 
ſaying or ſtriving to raiſe itſelf. with 
wings, labouring. Hilton. 
LAB'YRINTH of Het IAH, 
Er.] built by Fſamnit icus, on the bend of 


the river Ni{e, ſituate on the ſouth of the 


Pyramids, and nor th of Arſinoe : It con: 
tained within the compaſs of one conti- 
nued wall, 1000 houſes, and 12 royal 


PRILGED, all. covered with-marble; and 


ad only one entrance; but innumerable 
turnings and returnings, ſometimes one 
over another; and all in a. manner 
ſcarce to be found, but by ſuch as were 
acquainted with them; the building be 
ing more under ground than above; the 
marble ſtones were laid with ſuch art, 
that neither Wood nor cement was uſed 
in any part of the fabrick; the cham- 
bers were ſo diſpoſed, that the doors at 
their opening gave a xeport as terrible 


asa crack of thunder. The main en S. 1 5 944g . 75 
LACE ER Har, a ſort of hat made 


trance of all was white marble, adorn d 
with ſtately columns, and curious ima 
9 Being arrived at the end, a pair of 

airs of go ſteps, conducted to a ſtately 


portico, ſupported with ſtately pillars of | 


T heban ſtone, which was the entrance 
into a ſtately and fpacious hall (the 
place of their general conventions) all 
of poliſhed marble, adorned with the 
ſtatues of their gods. This labyrinth 
was accounted one of the ſeven wonders 
of the world. This wark was afterwards 


imitated by Dedalus in the Cretan laby- | 


rinth, rho! it fell as ſhort of, the glories 
of this, as Minos was inferior to am 
aiticus in power and riches, There "oe 
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al A tlürd at Lim, famous for its 


ſucceſſors] There was alſo one at Waod- 


II. for fair Roſamond. TY 5 
LABITRINTH IAN ¶labyr in ihe ur, L.] 
of, or pertaining to a labyrinth. | 


hard, brittle, elear and tranſparent, 


painting varniſhing, Ge. alſo a certain 
red gum iſſuing from certain trees in 
wax is made. („„ SE FENYTD 1a 1 : 
' LACHE'SIS [of vage, Gr. to appor- 
tion by lot] one of rhe three deſtinies, 


The three fatal goddeſſes, who according 
to the poets, reſide in the palace of lu 


to every one the ſeveral adventures of 


ding to the judgment of the gods, could 
not be altered: they were more eſpeci- 
ally occupied in ee the threads of 
man's life the youngeſt held the diſtaſſ 


_ 


and did draw the thread; the next in 
and the third being old and decrepid cut 


' mediate death of the perſon living. 

LA CHRYMA Chriftr1.: e. the tears of 
Chriſt] a pleaſant ſort of wine, made of 
grapes growing in Terra di | Lavero in 


the province of Naples. L. 


_ Fiſtula LACHRYMALIS {with Ocu- 
Tifts} a Fiſtula inthe larger angle of the 


jagged leaf. | 
leaf ſilver, in gilding picture frames, 


without ſtiffening. 


iving milk. es" 

LACTIFICK [ actiſicus, L.] that 
makes or breeds milk; 17 
ILACTUCINA {of lac, L. milk] a 
heathen goddeſs to whom the heathens 
attributed the care of the young corn 
and other vegetables, While they were 
yet milky and jay, Ind 


LAB DANUM S ſinous matter, oo 
ing out ot the leaves of = ſnrub called 


2 5 4 
* 83 * 
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rer be 


ſumptuous pillars; and a fourth, that of 5 
Italy, which Por ſenua king of Hetruria, 
deſigned for a ſepulchre for him and his 


oc in Oxfordſbire, made by king He ay. 


+-LAC'CA, a gum, or rather wax (made 
as ſome ſay, by a kind of winged ants) - 
brought from India, &c. and uſed. in 


Arabia, of which the beſt hard ſealing | 


the other being Clotbo and Atropot. 


to ; or the Deſtinies, hO did appoint 
his life; what they had decreed, accor- . 


age wound it about the ſpindle or reel; 


it off: and this was followed by the im. 


*. 


LACINIATED Leaf [with Botan.] a 


LACK'ER [ſo called of Gum Lac, of 
which it is made] a varniſh uſed over” 


'LACTANT /aftans, L. J ſuckling | 


* LA'DANUM. z a gummous or re- 


Gi/ius Ladanifere, uſed in medicine. * * 


| 


% 


Bott-Sprie LAD'DER {in a: 0 
ladder at the beak head,” made faſt over 
the bolt - ſprit, to get upon when there 

ocean, Y 1 


Eniring LADDER: (in a Ship] is 4 
hi n the waſte of 


wooden ladder placed j 
the ſhip. e | 0 

Gallery LADDER [in a S is a lad- 
der of ropzs hung over the gallery and 
ſtera of ſhips, to come out of, or go 
into a boat in foul weather, anda high 


LADE "Frog I uſually fig- 
LODE 1 love, Cax. & nifies the 
mouth of a 3 ſometimes a 1 
And is part of the proper names of pla- 
ces; as, Crecklade, Fromlade, Lethlade, 


Ko. | 
- LA'DIES Bed-Seraw. an herb. 
LADIES Cuſbion, a ſort of flower. 
LADIES Laces, a kind of firiped 
$. 10 3 2 Eid KN y | 
LADIES Mantle," an herd. 
LADIES Snack, an herb, otherwiſe 
led Cuckeso flower. 
LA DING {of hlavian, Sax. to load} 
the burden or cargo of a ſhip. _ 
LA'DY Traces, & fort of ſatyrion or 
Fagwort a 10 | | 
A'G, a loiterer; alfo one that is 
the laft of a line or family; alſo one 
that degenerates from the virtues of 
his anceſtors, a diſgrace to his family. 
__LA'GON{Q/d Law| a parcel of goods 
caſt overboard ina ftorm, with a buoy 
or cork faſtened to them, in order to 
fad them again. 7 5 
LA'GOTROPHY laeorrapbia, L. of 
A436Foupiat of Xaytc and Tpo8im tO feed, 
C. ] a warren of hares 
LAICALITY {/aicalitas, L. of a,, 
of vast the people, Gr.] the property by 
ich any man is ſaid to be a lay- man. 
AKE Laut, L.} a large collection 
af freſn waters, which have open com- 
unication with the ſea, and are for 
the moſt part in inland countries; ſome 
lakes are ſo large in extent, as to ob- 
tain the name of ſeas, as the Caſpian 
a, the ſea of Galilee, and the Dead Sea. 
Some lakes both emit and receive 
rivers, and others do only emit them, 
and ſome neither receive nor emir 
them, but are formed either by the na- 


tural receiving of rain water in a large | 


valley, or the overflowings of ſame 
particular river. | 
LAMA, an order of prieſts among 
the weſtern tartars, and of the people 
of Barantola of the ſouthern Aſiatick 
Tartary: Fhis kingdom is governed by 
2 kings or chief governours, the firſt 


et which is eall'd Peve and applies 


: 5 


| 
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- Himſolf to ſerular affiirs,” while the 
other call'd Lama lives retired from the 
world, which are ny efteem'd not 
only by the commonalty, but their 
greateſſ 1 They are gene- 
rally very iuper ſlitious, and pretend te 
be magicians. at 

Their Grand Lama'or high prieſt is 
accounted the ſecond perſon in the king- 
dom, being net in authority to the 
king himſelf; he receives homage nec 
only. from thoſe of lower, but from 
thoſe of the higheſt rank; and neigh- 
bouring n their enthroniza. 
tion * to hi i had tots his benedic- 
tion, and go in pilgrimage to to 
him their adorations, — him 1 
ma Cangm, i. 6. God, the Everlaſting fa. 
ther of Sara. 

e is never to be ſeen but in a ſeeret 
apartment ot his palace, enlightened 
with many lamps, where he firs croſs 
legg'd en a cuſhion, in @ place raiſed 
from theground, himſelf being covered 


4 


all over with gold and precious tones ; 


where his worſhippgrs being at ſomg 
_ diftance, proftrate' themſelves before 
him; it not being lawful for any ſo 
much as to kiſs his feet. 
And to make the people beljeve he is 
immortal, when he dies, his under 
prieſts ſet up another in his Read, and 
ſo carry on the impoſture from gene- 
ration to generation. | | 
_ Theſe prieſts perſuade the people, 
that the Lama was raiſed up from death 
and Fell yoo years before ; and that he 
has liv'd ever ſince, and will live for 
ever. HF! | | 
Hg is honoured to that degree of ex- 
travagancy, that the greateſt lords, 
rinces and kings, eſtcem it as the 
higheft favour to have never ſo ſmall a 
er particle of his excrements, which 
they hang about their necks in a gold 
box, as an approved amulet againſt all 
manner of evils. And it beirig the 
higheſt favour to obtain ſome of the 
| Lama's excrements, they alſo ſome- 
times eat them as a preſervative againſt 
all miſchicts. | 
LAMASABAC'THANI of 17955 why, 
and 117P2Yv haft thou forſaken me, Hr.] 
why haft thou forſaken me. 
LAMBEAUX {in Heral.] Morgan ſays 
it is a croſs patee at the top, and ifſu- - 
ing out at the foot into three labels, 
having a great deal of myſtery in rela- 
tion to the top, whereon the firſt born 
' ſon of God did ſuffer : ſending out three 
ſtreams from his hands, feet, 
| ſide. ; . 7. 
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LA 
LAMBDOTIDAL Suture [among Aus- 
omits] the hindermoſt ſeam of the ſcull, 
ſo named, becauſe in ſhape it reſembles 
the Ertel capital Lambda (A) or a pair 
of compaſſes. N 
LAM BENT {l/ambers, L.] licking. 
LAMRENT Medicines (with Phyſici- 
ans} ſuch medicines as are taken by lick 
ing them off a ſtick of liquorice, Ge. 
To LAM prob. of lamen, Ds. to 
make lame to 1e or beat. 

LAME [laamne „ 
defect, or weakneſs, o 42 
legs, arms, G. ; 

A LAMENT', a lamentation. Mil- 


A'MENTINE, a fiſh. called a ſea- 
cow or Manatee, ſome of which are 
near 20 foot long, the head reſemblin 
that of a cow, and two ſhort feat, wit 


which it creeps on the ſhallows and 


rocks to get food ; but has no fins. The 


fleſh of them is commonly eaten, and 


it delicious meat. 5 
LA'MIA, as the poets feign, being 
beloved by Jupiter, Juno, out of jea- 
louſy, deftroyed all the children ſhe 
had as ſoon as ſhe bare them, which ſo 
enraged her, that like a cruel monſter, 
ſhe devoured all the children ſhe feund. 
The Lamia is a ſea monfter, ſo ex- 


orbitantly large, that ſome of them 


have been ſaid to have weigh'd 3000 
pounds, and ſuch as two horſes in a 


waggon could ſcarce draw. . 


Some of them are ſaid to have been 
taken at Nice and Marſeilles, in whoſe 
ſtomachs. were found men intire and 
compleatly arm'd. | 

Rondelet relates, that he Aaw one at 
Lain tonge, the mouth of which was ſo 
large, that a large fat man entered it 
with E eaſe: He adds, that if it 
were held open, with a gag, the dogs 
could get in very eaſily, in order to cat 
what they could find in his ſtomach. 

The Lamia is the greedieſt fiſh that 


is and digeſts in the leaſt time. Its teeth 


are large, ſharp and biting, of a triangu- 
lar figure, cut like a ſaw, diſpos d in 6 
rows, the firſt of which appears out of 
its mouth, thoſe of the ſecond are ſtrait, 
and the third are turned inwards. 
LA'MIA {among the Romans] hags, 
witches, ſhe-devils, which the vulgar 
fancied had eyes that they could take 
out and put in at their pleaſurs; who, 
under the ſhape of fair women, enticed 
youth to devour them: or, as others 
lay, the Lamiæ were the 3 Harpies, 


alled ella, Ocypite and Celæno, a 


| @pes. White, giga, Cr. to bear] 


a 1 A 


1 W ; 
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| frangs ſort of birds with womens faces; 


dragens tails and eagles ralons ; who 
are ſaid to ſuck in the night the blood 
of infants, and were very troubleſome 
at publick feafts in the night. They 
are alſo called Furis and Stripes. 5 

But theſe probably had never any 
exiſtence but in the imagination of nur · 
ſes and filly women, THT) ; 
| A LAMP {/ampar, L. of A Gr.] 
2 light well known. 

Perpetual LAMP, the ancient Romans 
are ſaid to preſerve lights in their ſe- 
pulchres many ages, by the oilineis of 
ore reſolved by art into a liquid ſub- 

ance. And it is reported, that at the 
diſſolution. of monafteries, in the time 
of king Henry VIII. there was a lamp 
found that had then burnt in a tomb 
from about 300 years after Chrift, 
which was near 1200 years. Two 
theſe ſubterranean lamps are to be ſeen 
in the Muſaum of rarities at Leyden in 
Holland. One of theſe lamps, in the 
papacy of Faul III. was found in the 
tomb of Tullia Ciceros daughter, whi 
had been ſhut up 1550 years, 

LAM'PADARY an officer in 

LAMPADAPHORTA 5 the church 
of Conſtantinople, whoſe office was to 
fee the church well illuminated, and to 
bear a taper before the emperor, em- 
preſs and patriarch, when they went in 
proceſſion or to church. 2 

LAM'PAS [with Farriers] a kind 

LAMPRAS 5 of ſwelling ina horſe's 
mouth or palate, i. e. an inflammation 
in the roof of his mouth, behind the 
nippers of the upper jaw; ſo called, 
becauſe it is cured by a burning lamp 
or hot iron. 7 ; 

LAMPASSE” {in Heraldry} is what is 
by the Engliſh heralds called Lang ned, 
i. e. the tongue of a beafh appearing out 
of his mouth, being of a colour diff, 
rent from the body. F. 3 5 

LAMPE'TIANS, a ſect of hereticks, 
ſo called of Lampetius, one of their 
ring- leaders, who held ſome of the 
doctrines of the Ariaus, and condemned 
all kinds of vows, particularly that of 
obedience, as inconſiſtent with the li- 
berty of the ſons of God. : | 

LAM'/PRAY 2 with an Eel | Hierogly- 

LAM'/PREY 5 phically} repreſented - 
adulterers; for the lamprey is ſaid to 
ſeek the company of other fiſhes, of the 
ſame ſhape; and for that reaſon, ſome 
ſay, they are venemous, becauſe. they. 
join themſelves with ſnakes, and other 
water ſerpents. 4 | 
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LAMFPRO FHORI ber Of ax "on 
che Neo- 
Piet 


LANCEFPESA DE, an 


1 ok 
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9 or New Converts, ſo called, dur- go 


ing che ſeven days after they had been 
F 
clothed: wich a-whits robe. 
KN LANCE{lancea, Lajavelin; pike 
or ſpear; an oſſenſive weapon much in 


ue with the ancients; being a long 
taff like a pike, pointed at the end, and 


63 14 


armed with iron. i 
officer under a 
corporal, who aſſiſts him in his duty, 
and per forms it for him in his abſence, 
They teach the new raiſed men their 
exerciſe, and poſt the centries. They 


are generally accounted the moſt vigi- 


ant and brave of the company: And 


extravagant in expences. 


vils from perſons 


zs ſaid to be laid, when a ſhip is 
out of ſight of the land. 


on a ma reh, their place is on the right- 
Rand of the ſecond ra 
TS LANCH our” [s'elauchant,, F.] to 
put a ſhip or boat afloat out of à dock; 
Alſo to expatiate in words; alſo to be 
iii 
LANCIFEROUS Llancifrr, L.] bear- 
à lance or ſpear. N enn 


110 


ing e s 
*'LANCINA'TION T lancitiatio, L. 3 a 
Janicing. 9 5 F IE» © £04, 


LANCU {Larontor Lanzu, f. e. the 


ancient philoſopher ] ia'religfous' {ef |: 
among 


the Chineſe ; ſo named from a 
philoſopher whoſe name was Zaron or 
Lanzu, cotemporary with Confucius; 
for they ſay he continued 80 years in 
his mother's womb, betore he was 
born: They boaſt of theirs power in 
diverting all manner of evils by means 
of charms, and alſd- of caſting out de- 
poſſeſs d, and places 
haunted. „ Ter. EO 
- LA'NEOUS Llaneus, L. ] woolly, made 
of wool. | N 

LAND Fall 


mong Sailors) ſignifies 


fall in with land: Thus, when mari- 


ners have been'in expectation of ſeeing 
land in a ſhort time, and they ha 
to ſee it accordingly, they ſay, they 
dave made a good land fall. 

To feet LAND [among Sailors] is to 


__ fee by the compaſs how it bears. 


Head LAND, a point of land. or that 
which lies farther out into the ſea than 
the reſt. , . . 
LAND layed [with Mariners] the land 
juſt got: 


LAND Pike, an American animal like 


the pike fiſh, having legs inſtead of fins, 


by which ir crawls, tho' awkwardly on 
the ground; theſe creatures lurk about 
the rocks, and are rarely ſeen but to- 


wards night, at which time they make 


4 


a noiſe more ſhrill 
ear than toads. 
LANDING {of Selandian, Sas. ] to 


and grating to the 
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LAN GREL | with 6 a ſhot 
uſed at ſea to cut the enemies rigging; 
a ſort of ſhot that runs loofe with a 
ſnackle or joint in the middle, having 
half à bullet at each end, which is to 
be ſhortened when put into the piece; 
but ſpreads it ſelf when diſcharged. 
LANGUAGE (langage, F. of lingua, 
L. ] tongue or ſpeech, a ſet of words 
upon which a particular nation or peo- 
ple are agreed to make uſe of to ex- 
preſs their thoughts 
And therefore languages are diverſi- 
i fied according to the chfferent nations 
and people; and are alſo mutable and 
\ fluctuating, by reaſon of the intercourſe 
| of foreigners and other occurrences, ſo 
that few languages remain the ſame 
for two centuries; as is evident in the 
French and our own language. 

As to the original of language 


it is 
paſt doubt, that the firſt language, 
whatever it was, was given to Adam 
by God thro' inſpiration, and that God 
afterwards communicated his will to 
mankind by words and not by intuition. 
And that till after the flood this lan- 
guage was univerſal; for Moſes writes, 
that upon the building of the tower of 
Babel, And they have all one Language. 
As for the diverſity of languages, it 
is almoſt univerſally allow'd that they 
had their riſe' at that time; but as to 
the manner how it was effected, is till 
a diſpute among the learned. 
The queſtion among them is, whe- 
ther God only expung'd the ſignific a- 
-tion of the words out of the memories 
of thoſe perſons employ'd in the build- 
ing of that rower; or whether he 
immediately inſpired them with words. 
The learned Scaliger's opinion is, 
that they only forgot the meaning of 
words, and ſo naming one thing inſtead 
of another, were forc'd to deſiſt from 
their attempt; not underftanding one 
another; tho' they all at the ſame 
time ſpoke the Hebrew tongue: ma 
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he of opinion; that they att ſpdke. dif- 
ferent languages; but that the confuſton 
of tongues might very well be effected 
without ,, 
The Fews ftrenuouſly maintain and 
poſitively inſiſt upon it; that the Hebrew 
tongue, ſuch as it is now found in the 


books of the Old Teſtament, was the /, 


primitive language, and that which 
was ſpoken by our original ſice Adam; 
but the Arabs diſpute the point of anti- 
quity with the Few; and others again 
contend, that the language ſpoken by 
Adam in the ſtate of innocency is en- 
tirely loſt, and that the Hebrew, Chal- 
dee and Arabick. arg only dialects of 
the original; * 5 \ 


# 


As to the qualities and properties of 


the European languages eſpeciall v and | 
the excellency of the prefent  Engiiſh, | 


may be ſeen at large in the preface to 
the ſecond edition of my Diet ionarium 
Brittanicum'in folio 
LAN'GUED-. lin /teraldry] ſignifies the. 
tongue of 'any-animal -hanging out, of 
a different colour from the body; as lan 
gued Azure, Gulet, &c, 1. c. having the 
tongue of a blue or red colour. 
LANGUENT {/anguens, L.]languiſh. 


ing :; Rp fe IE. 
LANGUIDNESS Hof lenguidus, L.] 
languiſningneſs, faintmeſs.. 
LANGUIFICK languiſicus, L.] mak- 
ing faint and feeble. + 
LANIFICE {of laniſicium, L. of lana, 
wool, and facio to make, Sc.] ſpinning 
carding or working wool. L:; i 
LANK'NESS, limberneſs, ſlimneſs, 


ſlenderneſs. 


LANO- NIGER, a fort, of baſe coin, 


in uſe about the time of king Edward l. 
LANTERNISTS, an academy of 
learned men ſet up at Towouſe in France: 
in the following manner, Some per- 
ſons of diſtinction deſirous to form a 
ſociety for mutual improvement, ap- 
pointed a+ ſet day for meeting at each 
others habitations; and to be lefs lia- 
ble to be interrupted, they choſe to meet 
in the evening after the time of com- 
mon viſits was over; and further for 
the Pear privacy inſtead of flambeaux 
us'd only a ſmall pocket lanthorn, by 
which means their meeting continued 


to be aſecret for a conſiderable. time; 


but being at length diſcovered and the 
deſign known, it was ſo highly ap- 

prov'd that they were forma d into a o. 
ciety and call'd Lanterniſts; and to per- 
petuate their original, took for their 
de vice a ſtar with this motto; Lucerna 


mn nocte, and ſettled a prize to be given 


annually to thoſe who ſhould. make the | 


* 


þ 


beſt rhiming copy of verſes in praiſe! 
of the king, to be publiſh'd. by the ſo- 
ciety ; the prize is à curious medal. 
ſtruck with a ſtar and the legend; n 
one ſide Apollo playing upon the harp; 
ſitting on the top of Parnaſſus with this 
motto on the .rever {&:. Apollint Ti 049 - 
„„ fy vt JJV 
LANU'GINQUSNESS {of lauuę ino ſus, 
L.] downineſ, So,, ²— 
 LAPHRIA (azopia, Gr. J an anniver- 


7 


| fary teſtival held in Achatia, in honour 


of Diana. At the approach of the fe- 


ſtival they made an aſcent ta the altar, 


heaping up earth in the manner ß 
ſtairs; round the altar they placed in 
order pieces of green wood, all of 16 
cubits long, and upon that they laid 
he dryeſt wopy that could be gotten. 
On the firſt day of the ſolemnity, the. 
prieſteſs of Diana, Who was a virgin, 
rode in a chariot drawn by bucks: On 
the ſecond they offered ſacrifice of 
birds, bears, bucks, lions, wolves, and 
all ſorts, of animals and gardea- fruits. 
LAPIDES'CENT Waters | with Natu-: 
rali/ts] ſuch waters, which being full of 
ſtony matter diſſolved in them, and co- 


vering graſs, leaves, uſhes, and ſticks 
that lie in them all over, cover them 


with a ſort of ſtony coat, ſo that they 
ſcem'to be changed into a perfect fone. 

LAPIDIFICA' TION. {with Chymifts} 
is the art of turning any metal into 
ſtone; which operation is performed 


by diſſolving the metal in ſome corro- 


ſive. ſpirit, and afterwards boiling the 
diſſolution to the conſiſtence of a ftone. 
| LAPSE {in Law] a benefice is ſaid to 
be in lapſe, when the patron, Who 
ought to preſent thereto in {ix months 
after it is voidable, has omitted to do 
it; upon which default the ordinary 
bee d xighs;to, collate. to the ſaid bene - 


To LAPSE [of lapſum, of labi, L.] to 
fall from. 2 gf 5 FE its F 
LAF WING, a bird about the ſize of. 


a thruſh, with a long, thin, black beak, 


a little hooked, the legs ſhort and grey 


upon its head a tuft of feathers of va- 
rious colours, which it raiſes and low - 
ers at pleaſure; the feathers on the 


neck and ſtomach incline to red, the 


tail is black with ſtreaks of white; it is 
a beautiful bird, but does not ſing. 
The wings do not terminate in a point 
like thoſe of moſt other birds, but are. 
roundiſh, it opens and claps its wings” 
very often, and thence has obtain'd tre 
name af a Lap] ] g + 
LA RA or LARAN'DA, one of the 

Naiades, a, nymph, on whom | Mereury - 
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Of cities, people and high- ways, and 


LARCH Tree, ſo calle 1 of Larife, a 
.city of Theſſaly, where it was firſt 


— muſhroom or fruit called Agariek. The 


_ - LARES, certain domeſtick you of rhe 


monkeys; or, as others ſay, dogs, pla- 
- ced in ſome private place of the houſe, 


family honoured As their proteftors, 
and therefore offered ts them wine and | 


burnt to their honour, as firſt fruits;or | 
they publickly ſacrificed a ſow to them 
as being guardians and overſeers of 


"appointed by towns, emperors or pri- 


the Lilith day before the calends of Ja- 
nuary, is by ſomecall'd the ſolemnity of 


ed with dog's ſkin, and a dog placed next 
to them, to expreſs the care they had 
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is faid to have begotten the houſhold 
gods called Zares, They were diftin- 
guiſhed into publick and private; the 
publick Laret were efteemed protectors 


the private 4:res of families. 

- LAR'BOARD Watch {Sea Term) one 
half of a ſhip's crew, under the direc 
tion of a chief mate, which watches in 
its turn with the ſtarboard watch. 
LARBOARD rhe Helm [Sea Phraſe) 
is to put the helm oa the larboard or 
left ſide of the ſhip. 


known] a lofty tree, bearing leaves 
like thoſe of a pine tree, and a ſort of 


gum of this tree 1s called Venice Tur pen 


tine. | . ook. 

To LARD Meat [Cookery] is to draw | 
thin flips of fat bacon thro the outſides 
of it. W e 


Romans, called alſo Penater, ſhaped like 


or in the chimney corner, which the 


frankincenſe. Somewhat of what was 
brought to the table was uſually 


highways and ftreets; for the Romans 

inguiſh'd them into publick and pri- 
vate Lare. 5 

All forts of falſe deities whatſoever 


vate perſons for their turelar gods, and 
of whom they kept ſmall images were 
call'd Laret; and for this reaſon the 
feſtivals of the gods Zares, ſolemniz d 


the little ftatues. They hung up burn 
ing lamps before their images, crown 
ed their heads and perfumed them al- 
moſt every day with effuſions. 
 Plurarch tells us, that they were cover 


of the houſe, and their friendſhip te 
2 that did belong to it. The poets 
eign that Lara being ſentenced to loſe 
her tongue for revealing to June, Jupi. 
rer's intention of deflowering Futurna, 
ſhe was ſent to Hell under the conduct 


of Mercury, who living with her by the | 


way, begat two ſons, named Lares, 
from whence theſe gods are derived. 
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To LARGE [Sex Phra ſe] the wind is 
ond to large, when it blows a freſh 
gale.” „ ho 
LARGE, as, to go large (in Horſemay- 
hip} is when a horſe gains or takes in 
more ground in going wider in the 
center of the volt, and deſcribing a 
zreater circumference. 036 | 
- LARGIFICK © {largificur, L.] that 
gives liberally, frankly and freely, 
LARGI'FLUOUS ( largiftuxs, L. 1 
e ee £3 gun 
LA TON {/argitto, L. ] largeneſs, 
bountiful giving.” Fg * , 
LARMTER (of ſarme, F. a tear, be- 
cauſe it cauſes the water to fall by drops 
or tears at a diſtance from the wall} 
the eaves or drip of a houſe; a flat 
ſduare member placed on the cornice, 
below- the Cymarium and juts out the 
fartheſt. Architecture. 
LARVE, the ghoſts or fpirits of 
wicked men, which after death werfe 
believed to wander up and down the 
earth: Phantoms or àpparitions that 
torment the wicked and affrighr good 
m2n. 8 
LARVATED [/arvatur, L. I wearing 
a maſk; alſo frighted with ſpirits. 
LASCPF VIENT {/aſetviens, L.] play- 


ing, wantoning.. | 

ASCIVIOSITY [laſeiviofitay, L.] laſ- 

ci viouſneſs. K | 
LAS'CIVY[laſctvis, L.] laſeiviouſneſs. 
LASER [with Botant/ts] the herb 


Hf 


Benjamin. L. 


LA'SHING {among Satlors] is the 
making faſt, or tying any thing to the 
ſhip's lides, maſts, Sc. as pikes, mus- 
kets, boards, caſks, Sc BY 

LASHITE 5 in the Danifh times, 

LASHLITE F a common forfeiture 
of 12 ores, each ore being in value 6. 
or as others 16d. ſterling. 

LASSITUDE (with Phyſicians] 2 
ſtoppage of the animal ſpirits in the 
nerves and muſcles' which ferebodes 
ſome ſickneſs approaching. I. 

LAT, an idol worſhipped by the an- 
cient Arabian Pagans, and Indtans of 
the town of Soumenat. The ſtatue of 
this idol was only a ſingle ſtone, ſaid to 
be an hundred yards high, placed in 
the middle of a temple, ſupported with 
56 pillars of maſſy gold. This idol 
was demoliſhed by Maſimond the ſon 
SebefFegin, who having broken it to 
pieces eſtabliſhed Mahometiſm in India as 
far as he was able. 

LATCHETS 7 [in a Ship] are ſmall 

LASKEETS lines ſown into the 
top ſails, called bonnets and drablers, i 


 ' LARGENESS [targus, L.] greatneſs, 
width, breadth, Ge, [ 


\ * 
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the form of loops, by which the ß 
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which receiv'd the water from another 


tectreſs of thieves and robbers, and in 


* 
L A 


des are Inid:46, orten er plain tals, 
and the drablters to the bonnsts. 
. LATEBRO'SE {/atebroſus, L.] full of 


dens, hiding or lark mig places 


LA'TERAL Fudge, an aſſeſfor; one 
chat ſits on the bench with, and aſſiſts 


another 8 5 | 
1 8 ſof later, L. a brick 
a heathen deity of the Romans to whom 
they aſcribed the care of fire-hearths. 
. LATICLA'VIUM (among the Ko- 
mans] a tunick 'or'! coat trimmed with | 
road ftuds or buttons, like the head of 
a nail. It wage varment'of diſtinction 
and of the ſenatorial order. | 
ToLATANIZE;-ro expreſs one's ſelf 
after che manner uf cheers; alſo o 
ive Latin termuarions'to words. 
LA TOMIST atomus, | Ng, 0 
Me a ſtone, Aand-wiurw, Gr. to cut] a 
ſtone- cutter, a maſon. | | 
LATONA '[actording to the Porr 
the mother of Apollo and Diana by Fu- 
Piter. a . - 72 
LATRTA [af ,, Gr. ] the worſhip 
of God. E. Fn , n 
LATROCINIUM (in ancient Char- 
ters] the Hberty and privilege of achudg- 
ing and executing thieves.or male factors. 


LAV'ATORY D 4inChiliin America] 


| LAVADERO F certain places where 
gold is got out of the earth by waſhing. 
LAUDIMAMUM jinthe Civil Law] the 
fiftieth part of the value of the land or 
houſes, which in ancient times the pro 
prietor paid to the new tenanr, as an 
acknowledgment upon inveſtiture, or 
tor being put into poſſeſſion. 
ſome parts of thè body in, the maſt fa 
mous of which was thoſe in So men 


temple, born by A cherubims, ſtanding 


upon pedeſtals mounted on wheels of 
braſs, having handles to draw them 
from one place to another, as occaſion 
required. They conſiſted of a baſon 


ſquare veſſel above it thro' cocks, which 

was adorn'd with rhe heads of a lion, 
an ox and a cherubim; theſe lavers 
were in number 10, 5 on the right ſide 
and 5 on the left of the temple, between 
the altar of burnt offerings and the ſteps 


which led to rhe porch, and each laver |]. f 
[ing a garland of bays. 


LAVERNA [among the Romans] a 
goddeſs whom they accounted-the pro- 


contained 40 baths: 


honour of whom they ſottiſnly built a 


L A | 
: LAUGHTER; a deity to whom as 


rected a ftatue, and the Hypateani of 
Theſſaly annually offered ſacrifice to him; 
as alto the Romans did in the ſpring, 
attended with loud laughter. 7700 


paint Laughter, or the genius or deity 
of it, in a garment of various colours. 
LAV'ISHNESS 7 profuſenefs, waſt: 
LAVISHMENT S ulneſs. 
To LAUNCH forward 5 in flowing 
things in the hold, ſignifies flow it aft, 


or ftow it forward, 


LAUNCE Y {Sea phraſe} uſed when 
the yard is hoifed high enough, or the 


pump fucks, | 


e LAUNCH {of lexcer, Fc) a ſhip of 
boar, is to put it a- float qut of a dock. 


among trees. J rt touts 
LAUND ER {in the Tw-works}. 4 
trench in a floor, cut eight foot lony and 
ten foot over, with a turf at one end 
for a ftopper, to let the. water ( that 
comes along with the bruiſed ore from 
ihe coffer of a ſtam ping mill) run away 
while the ore ſinks to the bottom. 
LAU'REATED laureatus, L.] crown- 
ed with laurel. The ancient conquer 
ors uſed to wear crowns of laurel, in 
token of victory. 


blem of victory aud triump . 
LAUREL \Htieroglyphically] repre- 

ſents favour and preſer vation, begauſe 

lightening never blaſts it as xt does o- 


dedicated to Jupiter and Apollo. 


in Scotland] the action of taking up the 
degree of maſter of arts. 73 
LAURENTA'LIA {among the Ro- 
mans] feſtivals or holy-days dedicated 
to Laurentia, who was the nurſe to 
Romnlus and Remus. . 
LAU RET S, certain pieces of gol 
coined A. D. 1619. with the head o 
king James 1; laureated. I he a0 mil 
ling piece was marked with XX, the 
10 ſhilling piece with X, the 3 ſhilling 
piece with V. 4 So 
LAURVGEROUS [lawrigtr Lꝗwear- 
a 3 


LAW \lage, Sax. TE 
LAW {among Moralifts] is a decres 
by which a ſovereign obliges a ſubject 
to conform his actions to what he pre- 
ſeribes, or à rule of acting or not act- 


temple : She had alſo a wood conſecra- 
ted ro her, where the thieves ſhared 
their booty. _ ER” 

LAUGH ING {hlapande, Sax. ] the 
act of laughing. / 


| 111 Po ſit ive 


» * 
* * 


Plutarch tells us the Lacedemonianf e= 
- LAUGHTER, the ancients uſed tu 


[Sea term} 


LAUND 1laund, &ax.} ſignifies a plain 


LAUREL { Fignratively) is tns em- 


LAVER, a large veſſel for waſhing |ther trees; and upon tha t account it is 


LAUREA'TION lin che universties 


ing, ſer down by ſome intelligent being, 
or perſons having authority for ſo doing. 


honeſt and peaceful fellowſhip without 


- cutor ſhall have the moiety. 
ealled the law of the ſtaple. | 


of the more ſolema courts of a county 


either Primary or Secondary; the 


- mantle of carnation colour, fringed with 


gold. | | 
LAW {lap, Sax.] ſignifies a hill a- 


ſuch as offend in a camp, S . 


made at Oleron, an iſland of France, 


_ nizance. $ 


dition of an outlawed perſon. 


* 


A. 


* Poſitive LAW lin Etbicks) is that |, 


which 
of the law-giver. „ 
. The natural LAW [in Erhicks} is one | 


which is exactly fitted to ſuit with the | alſo a looſening. L. 
LAY, a word fig 
complaint (0% French] a kind of anci- 
ent poetry, conſiſting of very ſhort ver- 


rational and ſocial nature of man; ſo 
that human kind cannot maintain an 


it. . | 

'LAW - of Merchants, a ſpecial law 
eculiar to merchants, and different 
rom the common law of England ; 
which is. if there be two joint mer- 
chants, and one of them dies, his exe 
It is alſo 


> LAW-Day {lage-vzz, Sax.) any 
day of open court, but anciently uſed 


or hundred. | 
' LAWS {of Nations] are of two 1 — 
11 
mary Laws are ſuch as concern embaſ- 
ſies, and the entertainment of ſtrangers; 
and ſuch as concern traffick, and the 
like: The Secondary Laws are ſuch as 
concern arms. | | 
LAW, was painted by the ancients 
in purple robes, ſceded with ftars, ina 


mong borderers. | wy 
LAW {of Arms] the allowed rules 
and precepts of war, as to make and 
'obſerve leagues and truces ; to puniſh 


'LAW'S {of Molmutius] the laws of 
Dunwallo Molmutius, the 16th king of 
the Britains, who began his reign 444 
years before the birth of our Saviour, 

LAWS of Oleron | ſo called, becauſe 


when king Richard was there} certain 
laws belonging to ſea- affairs. | 
LAWS Spiritual, the eccleſiaſtical or 


civil laws, according to which the or- 


dinary and eccleſiaſtical judges act in 
thoſe cauſes that cqme under their cog- 


LAW'ING-/ of Dogs, is cutting off 
three claws of the fore-feet by the 
ſkin, or the ball of the fore- feet. 

'LAW'LESS {of laghe efre Sax. 
illegality, diſorderline is; alſo the con- 


LAWN [ Dooms-Day Book] a plain 

between two woods. 1 55 0 
LAX | laxus, L.] loofe, flack, 
LAX'AMENT {/axamentum, L.] re- 

leaſe, refreſhment; relaxation 
LAX ATED [Ia xai, L.} looſened, 


| 


| 


4 


{ 


* N ' , 5 
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| . . LAX'/ATIVENESS. [laxativur, L.] 
roceeds from the ſole pleaſure | that is of a looſening or opening qua- 


my, 1: | 
LAXA'TION, a ſlackening, eaſing; 


ſes. 


nifying moan or 


LAY lley, Sax. ] a ſong or poem. 
"> 80-LAY gr evil & mm to — it 
that it do not infeſt houſes. 

'LAY Brother [among the Romanift;} 


an illiterate perſon, Who does the ſer- 


ſmall 


vile offices in a convent or monaſtery; 
but is not in any orders, nor makes any 
vows, 


enters not inte the choir, and 


ae a habit different from the monks, 
C. ; 3 N 5 , , 
LAY'ER, a place in a Creek, where 


oiſters are thrown, which, by the 


Iaws of the admiralty, are to lie there 


till a 
both 


when it is ſhur, 


broad ſhilling, put in between 
ſhells, may heard to rattle 


' LA'ZINESS{lofigh, Du. J ſlothfulneſs, 
ſluggiſhneſs, idlene is. 
LEACH'EROUS {prob, of lezen, 


Sax.) luſtful. 


LEACH'ERY Iprob. of le xenycipe 
or F N Saæ.] luſtfulneſs, luft, 


LE 


[lead, Sax.] a metal compoſ- 


ed of an earthy ſalt and ſulphur, im- 


pure 


and ill digeſted with imperfect 


Mercury, coming near to the nature of 


antimony. 


It is the heavieſt of all bo- 


dies after Mercury; it has the greateſt 
affinity with gold of any metals m point 


of weight. 


if a 
juice 


mercury, he may put it into melted 


Some authors affirm, that 
perſon ſhall dip his hand in the 
of water mallows, purſlain and 


lead without harm; the natural cold- 
neſs of theſe juices, and their thickneſs, 


ſkin. 


covering the hand as it were with a 
It is eaſily bent, and as readily 


melted, and differs only from iron, in 
that the parts lie more cloſe together, 
and more ſmooth, which makes it fo 
pliable and heavier than iron. 

_ LEAD-wort, a kind of herb. 


Sounding LEAD 


is a lead of about 


Dead-Seca LEAD S ſix or ſeven pound 
weight, ten or twelve inches long, aud 
faſtened at the end of the ſounding Line 


| or deep Sea Line. 


To heave the LEAD [Sea Phraſe) is to 


ſtand by the ſhip's horſe, or in the 
chains, and to throw out the lead, and 
ſound the depth of the water, to know 
where the ſhip may fail; and he that 
heaves the lead, fings the depth he 


Se. | 


. 


nds. 
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EA with" Boran] is defined to | 


be a part of à plant extended into 
length and breadth, in ſuch a manner, 
as to have one ſide diſtinguiſnable from 
the obe. 5 

A ſimple LEAF, is that which is not 
divided to the middle in ſeyeral parts, 
each reſembling a leaf itſelf, as in a 


dock. 0 

LEAGUE {in France] "contains 2282 
fathoms or toiſes, in Spain 3400 geome- 
trical paces,” in Sweden 5ooo, and in 
Hungary So.. | 

To ſtop a LEAK [Sea Term] is to put 
into it a plug wrapt in oakum and well 
tarred, or in a tarpawlin clout, to keep 
out the water, or to nail a piece of 
ſheet-lead upon the place. 

LEAP Year {ſo called of leaping a 
day] conſiſts of 366 days, and returns 
every 4th year, the other 3 contaiaing 
but 365 days each. The reaſon of it is, 
the ſun not making his annual revolu- 
tion in exactly 365 days, but in 365 
days, 5 hours, 49 minutes and 16 ſe- 
conds, a day is added to every 4th year, 
to make amends for the 5 hours, 49 
minutes, 16 ſeconds; which is yet too 
much. . 

LEARNING 
erudition. : 

LEASE {by Indenture] is letting land 
or tenement, right of common, rent, 
or any inheritance, to' another for 
term of years or life, for a rent reſery- 
ed in writing indented. 

LEASE Parole, is a leaſe as above- 
mentioned; but by word of mouth. 


[of leopnepye, Sax. 


LEA'THERSELLERS were incorpo- | 


rated Anno 1382, and 
confirmed by ſeveral 
kings ſince, and are 

the 15th. They are a 
maſter, 3 wardens, 26 
aſſiſtants, and 167 on 
the livery. Their li- 
very fine 20 J. and 
ſtewards 12 J. Their armorial enfgns 
are. argent, bucks regardant gu/es. 
Creſt a buck attired or, attired ſable, 
ſupporters a buck as the laſt, and a ram | 
of the firſt. Motto, Soli Deo Honor & 
Gloria, Their hall is ſituate on the. 
eaſt end of Little St. Helens. EE." 


'% 

* 
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LEA'VER [in Mcohanicks) one of the | 


5 principles, is a ballance reſting on a 
determinate point, called its Hypomocli- 
on or Fulcrum, the centre not being in 
the middle, as in the common 'bal- 


lance, but near to one end, by which | le 
i | high and boiſterous, 


means it will raiſe a great weight. 
LEAVES {of leape, Sax, ofatree 
plant, & c. | | 


fornication. | 


the weather- ſhore. 


| „„ 
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' LECHERWITE [of gan to lie 
with, and pixe, Sax, wore; a fine laid 
on thoſe who committed adultery and 


* 


LEC'TIONARY, a ſervice. book or 
miſſal. 5 


LECTISTER'NIA {among the Ro- 


mans] a religious ceremony, ſeldom prac 
tiſed but upon occaſion of ſome great 


and publick calamity : when it was per- 
formed the ftatues of their idol deities, 
were taken down from their pedeſtals, 
and laid in the adytum of the temples, 
on beds made for that purpoſe, with 


willows under their heads, and tables 


ke 


before them; and in this poſture they | 


were magnificently entertained. 


There were 3 moſt ſtately beds made, 
on which werd laid the ſtatues of Jupi- 
ter and Apo lo, with that of Latona, Di- 


ana, Hercules, Neptune and Mercury, to 


pacify them. Then all the gates were 
opened, and the tables every where fur- 
niſhed with victuals: foreigners either 
known or unknown were lodged and 
entained gratis ; all occaſions of hatred 
and quarrel were buried in oblivion! 
enemtes converſed together as friends, 
and all priſoners were ſet at liberty. 
LE'DA, daughter of Theſtius, and mo- 


ther of Cor and Clytemneſtra, by her 


husband Tvad4arus,” king of Ocbalia, and 
of Pollux and Helena by Fupiter, who in 
the ſhape of a ſwan enjoyed her, as ſhe 
was, bathing herſelf in the river Eurotat 
and ſhe was afterwards delivered of an 
egg, of which they both proceeded. 
EE [of lea, Sax. ] whether it 
LEG c ſtand at the beginning or end 
LEY of a name ſignifies a field or 


paſture; but ſuch a field as is not often 


ploughed. | . | 
LEE [Sea language] that part which 
the wind blews upon, or is oppoſite to 
the wind, as the Lee ſhore. $9.2. 
To be under the LEE Shore [Sea term} 

is to be cloſe: under the wind, or under 


Tv come by the LEE {Proverb} is to 


come off with loſs. 

LEE Watch [Sea term] a word of 
command to a man at the helm, and is 
as much as to ſay, take care that the Ship 
don't So to the Leeward of her Courſe. 


LEECH Vorm 1... 4 6: 
Horſe LEECH > a kind of inſect. 


LEED- month b 17 loud month, of 
* 


LEID-month d, Sax. a noiſe 
or uproar] the month of March, ſo cal- 
led on ac count of the winds being then 


IEE DAS 


tion or preparatory 


* * 
4 * - > 
: FEES Wale. 


LEEDS 2 lo, Ree:y meetings ap- 
LEFF'S 5 
or election of officers. 


LE'GABLE{ legabitis, L.] not intail- 


edas hereditary, but may be bequeathed 


MOT: . 8 105 
LEGALNESS [/egalits, F. of legalis, 


L.) lawfulneſs. 


ate is gi 


the pope to a prinee or ſtatè, and 18 
efteemed equal in dignity to the ex- 
traordinary ambaſſador of any other 
prince. e Bag” „CCC 
LEGEND, the words that are about 
the edges of a piece of coin or medal, 


ſer ing to explain the figure or device. 


LEGEND lof legenda, L. to be read} 
n book ufed in churches, containing 
the leſſons to be read at divine ſervice ; 
and for this reaſon the lives of ſaints 


were called Legends; becauſe portions 


out of them were appointed to be read 
to the people at morning prayer. 

The Golden LEGEND ;in the Romiſh 
Church] a book upon the ſame ſubject, 
ſo called by way of eminence; uſed 
with great applauſe from the 13th to 
the 35th century; but began to be laid 
aſide about the time of the reformation 
in Enzland, by reaſon of the many ab 
ſurdities and ridiculous falſehoods con- 
tained in it. | 

LEGION, a body of ſoldiers among 
the. Romans, of 5 or 6000 foet, and 4 
or 5200 horſe.j | 

- LE'GIBLENESS [l/eg7bzlir, L.] capa- 
bleneſs of being read. | 

LEGIT*}zMATENESS {| of /egitimus, 
L.] lawtulnef, rightfulneſs, legalneſs; 
alſo a being born in lawful wedlock. 

LEM MA {with Gegm.} an aſſump- 
eee laid 


down to clear the way for ſome follow 


ing demonſtration: Otten prefixed to 


theorems to tender their demonſtration 
eſs perplext and intricate; and to pro- 
lems in order to make their reſolution 
more caſ and ort. E 
LEMCNA DE, a drink made of wa- 
ter, lemons and ſugar. 6 ' 
LEM*PET, a ſort of fiſh; a limpin. 
_ LEMURES { g. Remures of Remut, 
whoſe ghoſt is ſaid to have appeared to 


his brother Romulus, after he was flain | fleth. „ | : 
The cufiom of keeping Lent was in- 
troduc'd into England: about the year 
'650; but ſince the Reformation has not 


Jay ſo rigorouſly enjoined: or are 


by him} reſtleſs ghoſts of departed per- 
ſons, who returned to orment the li- 


 yving. The ſpirits of dead perſons, 


Whom the Remgns thought haunteg 


pointed for the nomination 


LE'GATE {|epatus, L.] is properly an 
envoy or ambaſſador ſent by one prince 
or Rate to another, to treat vn ſame af- 
fair; but now the title of 
ven particularly to one that is ſent by | 


; | 
a 
8 
. | 


houſes in the night; and were 
to be miſchievous. Le. em 
LEMU'RIA. lamong the Romans] the 
foftival of the Lemures inſtituted dy Ro- 
mulis, to the ghoſts and phamoms; 
which was obferved the pth day of 
May, every other night for 3 times, to 
pacity the ghoſts of the dead; they threw 
beans on the fire of the altar to drive 
them out of their houſes; the temples 
Were all. hat up, and to marry at this 
time was accounted unlucky. - 
Fi to ſoften, 


 _ToLENEFIE {lenefier, 
wage, te. in % FL 
| LENGTH {in Horſamanſhip} as to paſ- 
Jage a Horſe upan his n Length, is to 


nv 


make him go round in 2 treads, as a 


walk or trot, upon a ſpot of 2 ſo 
narrow, that the haunches of the horſe 
being in the centre of the vault, his own 
length is much about the ſemi- diameter 
of the volt, the horſe ſtill working be- 
tween the 2 heels, without putting our 
his croup; or going ar. laſt faſter or 
llower than at firſt. . | 

To LENGTH EN [prob. lenq Sen, of 
len, Sax. long] to make longer. 

IENITIVENESS tf /entre, L. lenitif, 
F.] ſoftening or aſſuaging quality. 

LEN'IMENT. |/entmentum, L.] a mo- 
derating, or that which takes away un- 
zalineſs, harſhneſs,. Sc. | 

_ LE'NOCINY | /enociuium, I.] the prac- 

rice of bawdery. 8 v7; 
LENS {in Dioptricke] a glaſs which 


| either collects the rays into a point in 


their paſſage thro it, or diſperſes them 
farther apart, according to the retrac- 
tion. „„ „ 

| + LENT, a ſettled time of publick faſt- 
ing and humi!-:ition, moſt uſually con- 
lifting in Eurape at 40 days; practiſed 
in the Chriſtian church in imitation of 
our Saviour Chrift's faſting in the wil- 
derneſs. This faſt was obſerv'd by the 
Greek church for ſeven weeks, begin- 
ning betore Eaſter; but did not faſt on 
ſaturdays and ſundays; except on that 
ſaturday before Eaſter ſunday. The 
Latin church obſerv'd it ſix weeks, ex- 
cepting only ſundays.. The Eaſtern 


church were very ſtrict obſervers of 


Lent, eating nothing on it but bread and 
pulſe, till about the year 700; but in 
the year 800 an indulgence was granted 
to eat eggs, milk meats, and to drink 
wine; but now they only abſtain from 


„„ 1} 40 — 
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feſtival and ſacri 
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r 
63; cle dos e his 
aſide, except by Roman Catholicks, but 


is  .cantyipued in popiſh countries 


I i 
N LENT JFORM P, rQminences [in | Anat.] 
protubgrances on the Crura medullæ ob 


. 


ſongatæ, i. e. the tWo heads or begin- 
nings of the marrowy (ubſt; f 
brain, gathered together as it were into 
rwo-bundles,.. 

LEO, @ lion, 2 wild-beaft. £. ; 
LEO [with ee the fifth in 
order of the 12 ſigns af the zodiack, 
whoſe character is (%). This is a no- 
ble and illuſtrious conſtellation. It is 
ſtoried that TJupuer beſtowed. this ho- 
nour on this animal, begauſe he was 
accounted the prince of four-footed 
beafts. Some ſay that this was the hift 
combat. of Hercules that is worthy of 
commemoration; far Hercules ambitious 


7 


of glory, did nor only overcome him | 


without weapons, but choaked him in 
a naked embrace. Piſander of Rhodes 
writes of him, that he wore the lion's 
ſkin as a trophy of his great atchieve- 
ment, This is that lion that he killed 
in Nemea. _ | 
LEONUNE Perſcs, a ſort of Latin 
verſes that rhime in the middle and end, 
imitating as it were a lion's tail; as, 
Brixia wveſtratis Merdoſa volumina vaits, 
Nan ſunt noſftrates tergere digna nates, 
LEON'TICA Lun the Antients] 2 
ce, celebrated in ho- 
nour of the ſun. It was ſo called of 
Leo, a lion, becauſe they repreſented 
the ſun in the form of a lien radiant, 
bearing a Hara, and griping the horns 
of a bull in his fore-paws, who in vain 
ſtruggled to diſengage himſelf; 
LEOPARD 2 |\{copardus, L. Net u- 
LIBBARD F acc of xt a lion. and 
gad ede, Gr. à panther] a fierce and 
cruel wild beaſt, the ſkin of which is 
ſpotted with a diverſity of colours. It 
has ſmall white eyes, wide jaws, ſharp 
teeth, round ears, a large tail, with 5 
claws upon its forefget, and but 4 on 
thoſe behind. It is ſaid to be extreme- 


ly averſe to man. Its name ſhews that 


it has ſomething of the lion and the 
Pardus or male panther, of which and 


' a lioneſs ora lion and a female panther 


5 * 


it is id to be engendered. 


| 


ance of the 


 LEQPARD's Baue 8 (with Botaniſti a. 


 LIBBARD's Bane & ſort of herb 


LEOPARD {in Heraldry} repreſents 
thoſe brave and generous warriors, who 
1 performed ſome bold enterprize, 
WIN 


aclivity. | 


if A LEOP ARD (Hierog!lyphically] Ggni- 


farce, courage, promptneſs and 


5 Oo \ 
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fied a great hypocrite; or à notablediſ- 
{mbler; becauſe this beaſt is Apr 


* 


| 


1 


* 


and excluded from ſociety an 


to them, which before were of no 


ti) to diſſemble, and hide. its head 


from being ſeen, that it might withileſs 
difticulty catch its ſilly prey; for the 


beaſts are ſaid to be as much frighted 
at that, as they are taken with the 


pleaſant ſcent of his body; when there- 
fore they come towards it, to delight 
themſelves with the perfume that it 


yields, it is {aid to cover its head with 


its pa ws, until they come. within its 
reach. It alſo repreſented an incorri- 


o 


art can whiten or remove. 


2 — — 


gible perſon, becauſe the pots „ 
 LEORNING Knights [ leo hing. 


N Sax. ] diſciples, ſcholars. 

LEPER, a perſon aſſected with à di- 
ſeaſe call'd a leproſy, who by the Me 
ſaick law was excluded the converſation 
of mankind, and baniſh'd into the coun» 
try and nninhabited places; even Fe- 
iſh kings were ſhut out of their palaces 
their 
government, as for the cure and cere- 


monies of cleanfing, read Levit. 


LEP'ROUSNESS {of {eprofus, L.] the 


being troubled with a leproſ ) 

LEPUS (with A/tron } the hare, a 
conſtellation. They tell ns Mereury 
placed this animal among the ftars on 
account of its ſwiftneſs. It ſeems. ta 


breed the moſt young of any four-foot- 


ed beaſt; of which, ſome it brings 
forth, and ſome it has in its worab, 'as 
W wo ſays in his book of Animals. . 

LE Roy f aviſera (i. e. the king will 


conſider} by theſe words, written on a 
| bill preſented to the king by 


the par- 
liament, is underſtood his abſolute de- 
nial of that bill in civil terms, and it is 
thereby wholly made null and void. F. 

LE Kay ſe veut 7. e. the king is wil 


ling] a term in which the royal aſſent is | 
ſignified by the clerk of the parliament . 


to the publick bills; giving authority 


force nor virtue. 


* 
- 


LESSEE“, the perſon to whom a X 


leaſe is granted. „ 
LESSER Circle { with Aſtran] thoſe 


which divide the globe into two une 


qual parts, as the palar circles, tro 
picks, and parallels of declination and 
altitude. T 
LESTAGEFRT {[ Kue A e 
Sax.] e e from t 

aying ba money. 
LET 
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CH'EROUS \of legen, Sar. Hufh, / 


fl | 3 
- LETCWEROUSNESS. [prob. of le- 
Fenpeipe, Saæ. ] luſtfulneſs, proneneſs _ 


to t. ky BEES. 3 2 
ul 2 LEFRAR' 


2 


— 


duty of 
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 »* LETHAR'GICKNESS' {/erhargiens, L. any thing, that otherwiſe of himſelf 
f Ade n of dn, oblivion, and cou no a, T7 III 
e fwitt, Er. ] the being afflicted with | LETTERS of Reſpite, a letter iſſued 
ure. : + © +», | Out by the king in favour of honeſt and 
© LE'THE. See Lathe. __ | unfortunate debtors, nſt too rigo- 
LETIHE O9=, Gr. 7. e. oblivion or | rous creditors, whereby payment is 
forgetfulneſs] a river in Hell, which, | delay'd for a certain tin. 
'according to the poets, had the virtue | LEVA'NA, a goddeſs that had an 
of making all that drank of it forget all | altar, and was worſhipped at Rowe; ſhe 
things paſt. The ancients had this no- was thought to lift up young children 
tion, that after the ſouls had been a cer- from the ground. As ſoon as the infant 
Gin number of years in the Ehyſian was born, the midwife laid it on the 
._  $elds, they were to return into the floor; then the father took it up in his 

world again, and there to live in other | arms and embraced it; and without this 
bedies ; and that they might be content ceremony was performed, the children 
to undergo the troubles of a ſecond | were ſcarce thought legitimate. 

life, before their departure they drank | LEUCO'CHRYSOS [aguxoxpuo >; Cr. 
a draught of the river Lethe, whole | a fort of jacinth ſtone, of a golden co- 
water had the virtue to make them | lour, with a ftreak of white. 

forget the miſeries of à former life, LEUCO'GAA [ xzuxoyar®>, Gr. ] a 
and what ever paſſed in theſe happy | precious ſtone of a white, colour; cal- 
manſions. | : led alſo Galactites. ES | 

LETHYFEROUSNESS [/ethifer, L.] LEUCOPHTHAL'MOS [Nixe SAA 

death bringing quality. Aeg, Gr.] a precious ftone reſembling 
; LET'TERS [by whom invented] the the white of an eye. 8 8 
firft letters are ſaid to be the Chaldean, LEV*ELLERS. p2ople in Oliver Crom 
which Philo affirms were invented by | we/'s army, who were for having an 
Abraham, and uſed by the Chaldeans, | equal ſhare in the adminiſtration of the 

 Afrians and Phanicians: Tho' there government between the nobility and 
are ſome that attribute the invention | commonality. 

. of letters among the Miri ans to Bada-| LEV'ER [in Mechanics] is one of 
wmanth; but whether theſe were the | the 6 powers; the Lever differs from 
fame that Moſes wrote in, is a difficult the common ballance in this, that the 
matter to determine, 'Thoſe Charac- | center of motion is in the middle ot a 

ters that Moſes delivered to the Fes, common ballance; but may be any 

are by ſome thoughrnot to be the fame | where in the Lever. | 
now uſed by the Jes; but that Ezra LEVIATHAN Jud, Heb.) a whale, 
was the author of them; but ee of as ſome ſuppoſe, a water-ferpent 


are of opinion, that the law was writ- | of a vaſt bigneſs. | 
ten in the Hebrew character now uſed. LEVUATHAN I in a Metaphyſical 
Greek LETTERS, Linus, a Calcidian, | Senſe] the devil. | | 
ts ſaid to have brought letters out of LEVIT'ICAL [Leviticus, L.] belong- 
Pharnicia inte Greece, which were the | ing to the tribe of Levi, or to the 
Phoenician characters, which were uſed | prieſts office, which was the peculiar 
in Greece, till Cadmus the ſon of Agenor, inh2ritance of that tribe, under the 
brought 16 new letters thither, to | Moſazcal diſpenſation. _ | 
which 16, Palamedes, in the time of the LEVTTY [!evritas, E1 lightneſs, in- 
Ti 0jaun war, added 4 more, to which | conftancy, fickleneſs. © 
Srnonides the Mileſian added the other | LEVITY {with Philoſophers] is op- 
4, making 24. 5 I pos d to gravity 
Latin LETTERS, Nicoftrata Carmen- | Abſolute LEVITY I a quality which 
t, is reported firſt to have taught the Poſitive LEVITY S ſome ſuppoſe to 
uſe i them to the Latins, which cha- | be the cauſe why bodies that are ligh- 
raters have been altered ſince their | ter in ſpecie than water, do ſwim up 
Sritinvention ; and ſuppoling that theſe | to the ſurface of it; but it appears by 
Latin letters were uſed in the moſt | experiments, that Gravity and Levity 
flouriſhing times by the Romany, yet the | are only relative, and not comparative 

Roman letters were corrupted by the | things. 8 1 
Got ht, Lombard, Franks, Rxe. LEVITA'TION, the property directly 

IETI T ERS Patents {are ſo called from | oppoſite to graviation. L. A. | 
their being open] are writings fealed } LE'VITES {of Eevi one of the 12 
with the great ſeal of England; where- vet] principally means men of the 
þy a man is authorized to do or enjoy | Tribe of Levy, employ'd in the lowefi 


4 x 's * 
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of the miniſterial offices of the tabe r- 
ji nacle. and 775 — whereby they were 

diſtinguiſhed | 

ing deſcendents from Aaron, were like- 


wiſe of the tribe of Levy by Kobath, 


ut wers employ d in the higher offices. 
v Their offices pA the ſtudy of the 
law, ſinging and playing on inſtruments 
in the temple, and they were the ordi- 
nary judges of the country; but always 


in ſubordination to the prieſts: ; theſe | 


Levites had no portion of land allow'd 
them as an inheritance at the diviſion 
of the land of Canaan, but in lieu 
thereof they had their ſubſiſtance from 
the tithe of Corn, Fruit and Cattle, 
throughout Iſrael; out of which they 
themſelves paid tithes to the prieſts; 
they had 48 cities with paſtures, fields, 
ardens, (gc. allow'd them for their 
abitation, out of which 13 were al- 
 low'd to the prieſts, and 6 of theſe were 
privileged places or cities of refuge. 
To LEV'Y [in a Law Senſe} is to ſet 
up or erect, as to levy a mill. 
To LEV'Y, is alſo to caſt up or 
cleanſe, as to levy a ditch. vx 
LEWD/NESS, wickedneſs, debauch- 
edneſs. Gs 4 
LEWIS d'or, a golden Freuch coin 
in value 24 livres, now ſettled at 17 s. 
ſterling. | | ; | 
 LEXICOG'RAPHER CET, of 
Nie a. word, and % to write, Gr.] 
a writer or compiler of a lexicon or 
dictionary. L. i S . 
John of LET DEN, alias John Buckhold, 
an a nabaptiſt, a ſubtle, eloquent man, 
well vers'd in the ſcriptures, by trade 
a tailor; having with many others of 
his partizans reviled the ſenate at Mun 
ſter and choſe another among them- 
ſelves, they ſiez d on Maurice church 
and burnt it; drove out the inhabitants 
and converted their effetts to their own 
uſe. While theſe things were tranſat- 
ing this John of Leyden, feigned himſelf 
dumb, and ing ſigns for a table 
book, he wyG6te down 12 names (as he 
pretended) by the command of God, 
who were to be the 12 elders of Iſrael, 
he aſſuming the ſupreme magiſtracy to 
hiraſelf, afterwards pretending a com- 
mand from God, that he ſhould be 
made a king, and was accordingly in- 
veſted with Regalia, and appointed all 
proper officers under him. His titles 
were the King of Juſtice, the King / 
the new Feruſalem, He openly profels'd 
polygamy, and took 3 wives to himſelf. 
In the year 1536 this mock king being 
apprehended, was faftened to à ſake, 
and had his fleſh pull'd from his bones | 
RE | 1 


\ 


from the prieſts, who be- 


piece meal by 2 executioners with red 
hot pincers. . „ ee 
LI AR (leo gope, Saæ.] a teller of 
untruthss. | 4 e on 
LIAR {on Ship-board} he who is firſt 
catch'd in a lie on a monday morning; 
who is proclaimed at the main- J 
liar, liar, liar; whoſe puniſument is to 
ſerve the under- ſwabber for a week, 
to keep clean the beak-head and chains. 
LIBANOMANCT [agfarouartiia. Gr. 
a divination by frankincenſe, which if 
it preſently catch'd fire, and ſent: forth 
a grateful. odour, was eſteemed a happy 
omen; but if the fire would not touch 
it, or any naa y ſmell, contrary to the 
nature of frankincenſe, proceeded from 
it, it was thought to forbode ill. 
LIBA'NUS He-, Gr. M395, Hes. 
of mount Libanys, a hill in Syria, 125 . 
miles in length] the frankincenſe tree 
which grows plentifully on that great 
mountain. e 
LI'BEL, a little book, a petition or 


| bill of requeſt. 


LEBEL, a writing containing injuries, 
 reproaches or accuſations againſt the 
honour and reputation of any perſon. 
A Libel ina ſtrict ſenſe, is a malicious 
defamation and aſperſion of another, 
expreſſed neither in printing or writing, 
and tending either to blacken the me- 
mory of one that is dead, or the repu- 
tation of one that is alive; and in a 
larger ſenſe any defamation whatſoe- 
ver. TOE * 
. LIBELLAT'ICI, certain Chriſtians 
in the primitive church ſo called, be- 
cauſe to ſave their lives and eſtates 
they procured atteſtations from the 
Heathen magiſtrates, that they had 
obey d the edits of the emperors in ſa- 
crificing to idols, and for this purpoſe 
they either privately by themſelves or 
by other perſons declared, that they 
renounced their faith, and ſo delivered 
themſelves, either by mony or favour 
from the laſh of the law, which re- 
quired this renunciation to be dene in 
publiek. 5 0 

The African church refuſing to ad- 
mit ſuch perſons into their communion, 
till after a long ſeries of penance, which 
penances being very ſevere, they fre- 
quently addreſs'd themſelves to con- 
teſſors or martyrs to obtain by their 
interceſſions a relaxation bf thete 
church puniſhments. 

LIBER, [of Liber, L. fres] profane 
authors make mention of ſeveral Bac- - 
chus's or Dionyſius s, Cicero names 33 the 
firſt the ſon of Jupiter and Proſerpina; 


| the ſecond the ſon of Nile, who. is 
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_ was ſiffled by the flames. 
Foung Bacchus out of Stmele's womb, 
_ __ and inclos'd him in a hole that he had | 

made in his thigh, When the time was 

_ come for his production, then Fupiter 
took him out add gave him to Mercury, 
Who carried him to Nyſa in Arabia, 
- where he was brought up by the Muſes. 


| ih 
* 


to have kill d Ayſez the third the fon of 


Capriur who * in Aſia, and was 
the author of rhe Labæan laws; the 
fourth was the ſon of Jupiter and the 


moon; tlie fifth the ſon of N:fusr and | 
_ Thione; and the ſon of Jupiter and Se- 

mele the moſt celebrated of them all, 

who was the Theban Bacchus © 


The poets give the following account 


of his birth: Semele being with child of 
Bacchus deſired Jupiter to come and vi- 
fit her, as he did Juno, that is to ſay | 


with thunder and lightening. Jupiter 
granted her requeſt z but the ſplendor 
of his appearance was inſupportable to 
her, ſhe either died of ' the fright or 
Jupiter took 


Bacchus is-the god of wine, ſome 
pretend that he planted the vine, and 
taught men to extract the juice of the 


grape. lle is ſaid to have made ſeveral 
conqueſts and performed ſeveral jour- 
neys into Arabia and to Txdrza. | 


The Toy is conſecrated ro him as well 
as the vine, and ſeveral particulars are 


obſerved in his life, which have per- 


ſuaded ſome learned men, that part of 
His hiſtory Has been confonnded with 
that of Moſes. 0 


For example: Bacchus is ſaid to have 


been the ſon of the river Nile; that he 


was of an uncommon beauty, that he 
Was ſhut up in a box and expos'd upon 
the water; that he had two mothers, 
and Was born out of his father's thigh | 
Moſet ina certain ſenſe was the ſon 
of Nile, having been expos'd and found 
on the river in a kind of box made 
He was of an extraordinary 


ruſhes. 
beauty, and had for his firſt mother the 
wife of Amram, and for his ſecond the 


daughter of Pharaoh, and the latin ver- 
ſion of Gen. 45 and 26. is rendred, Eęgreſſi 


Junt de femore ej us. = „ 
Bacchus was bred up by nymphs in 
the mountains of Nyſa in Arabia; Mo 


Jes was brought up by the care of Pha- 
raoh's e Loo in the land of Goſhen 


between 
manner as 
Nyſa. 5 
fle firſt made great conqueſts, and 


undertook great voyages. He had Bac. 
chanali ans in his army advanced as far 


4 


as India, and while he was in the light 


1 5 * * 


the Indians were in darkneſs. 


ther a 
and honey, were ſeen to flow, wherever 


ant th 


pr and Phenicis, in like 
acchus in the mountains of 
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| Moſes was at the Read of the men. 
and women of his peopſe in Ay nbia 
about mount Sinai, which country is 
ſometimes call 'd the Indie. 


The female Bucchanalians who ac- 


companied Bacchus with their drums 


and cymbals deſcribe very well the fe- 
male Hraclites who coming out of rhe 


red ea, fell a dancing and playing on 
: theſe inſtruments. 15 * . Ps 


We know that the Eeypriars were 
for three days in ſuch darkneſs as jo 


be felt, whereas the land of Goſhen 


where the Iſracliter were there was the 
cleareft light. ET”. 
Bacchus is faid to Have paſſed the ri- 
vers Oromres or Hydaſper dry ſhod, hav- 
ing et ſtruck them with his Thyrfus. 
That his ivy rod crawled along when 
it was thrown upon the ground. That 
the Bacchanals who accompanied this 
od, produced water out of a rock by 
| 8 it with the Thyrſus : It is far- 
ed that ſtreams of wine, milk 


they paſſect. 8 
Theſe are partieulars that ſuit ſo well 
with Moſes, that it is impoffible not ſto 
know him by them. 5 
Bacchus is ſometimes repreferited with 
horns. Moſes had rays upon his face. 
which in ſcripture are termed horns. 
Theſe and many others, are fo many 
marks of refemblancc borrowed from 
the ſacred hiſtory, and applied to Bac- 
chus. | 
LIB'ERAL Art:, ſuch as are fit for 
gentlemen and ſcholars; in oppoſition 
to Mechanical Arts: ſuch as depend 
more on the mind than that of the 
hand; that conſiſt more in Speculation 
than Operation, as Grammar, Rhetorick. 
Painting, Sculfture, Architecture, Muſick. 
LIB'ERALNESS {of [:beralitas, L.] 
generoſity, bountifulneſs, 
LIBERA'LIA, feftivals in honour of 
Bacchus, fo called, as ſome fay, of Liber 


Bacchus, who being reputed the god of 


wine, ſetting the minds of perſons free 
from cares: But Farro derives it from 
liber, adj. ſignifying free, becauſe du- 
ring this time, the prieſts were free 
from their function. Old women per- 
forming the ceremonies and facrifices 
of the Liberalia. L. 5 
LIBER T As, liberty, freedom, leave; 
a privilege by grant or prefcrtption to 
enjoy fome extraordinary benefit. 
LIBERT AS [among the Romans] the 
goddeſs of Liberty, Who had a temple 
at Rome, in which ſhe was worſhi ped 
by the Romany, as ſhe was alfo by the 


Feen, under the name of Eleuthe. 3 


LI 


ſhe -was repreſented in the form of n 
virgin, clothed in white, holding in 


left a hat, with a cat before her. 4 
LIBERTINE [with the Romans) a 
perſon legally ſet free from . ſervitude. 
LIBERTINE lin the Civil Law\ 2 
perſon who is manumiſed and ſet free | 
from bondage, to which he was born. 
- LIB'ER TINES, a ſect ſpoken of in 
the new teſtament. Some authors ſup- | 
poſe them to be the ſect of the Fews, | 
deſcended from thoſe, who were car- | 
ried away captive by Pompey, c. to 
Rome, and afterwards recovered their 
liberty. f ö ; 
LIBER'TINISM, the ſtate of him 
that of a ſlave is made free. : 
LIBERTINISM {with Dives) is a 
falſe liberty of belief and manners, 
which will have no other dependence 
but on particular fancy and paſſion; a 
living at large, or according to a per- 
ſon's inclination, without regard to the 
divine laws. - 
LIB'ER TT (libertas, L.] a being free 
from obligation, ſervitude or con- 
raint. 


LIBERT 


# 
* 


3 
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| 
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: F . * 
Y {of Conſcience] a right or 
power of making profeſſion of any re- 
ligion a man ſincerely believes. R 

LIBERTY to hold Pleas, ſignifies to 
have a court of one's own, and to hold 
it before a mayor or bailiff, (gc. Loy 

LIBERTY (in Erhicks} is a faculty of 
the will, by which all requiſites of acti- | 
ons being given, it may chuſe one or 
more out of many objects propos'd, and 
reject the reſt: Or, if one object only 
be propoſed, it may admit that, or not 
admit it; may do it, or not do it. 

LIBERTY {in Speaking] a free or eaſy | 
way of expreſſion. 2 | 

LIBERTY of the Tongue lin Horſeman. 
ſhip) is a void ſpace left in the middle 
oi the bit, to give place to the tongue 
of a horſe, 'made by-the bits arching in 
the middle, and riſing towards the 
roof of the mouth. The various form 
of this Liberty of the Bit, gives name 


to the: hit et mnt ot tein rt dead ace? 
SNESS [of /ib:dinoſur, L.] 


LIBI DINO 
luſttulneſss. | oe HEE 
LIBLTFNA {of libendo, L.] ſome ſay 
was Proſerpina, others will have her to 
be Venus; ſhe had a temple in Rome, in 
wich the funeral pomp was kept, and 
ſacrifices were there offered to her for | 
the dead: The furniture for the fune- | 
rals was laid up there, to put perſans, 
in mind of mortality: She alſo preſided 
over birth as well as death; the birth 
being rhe firſt ſtep to death. 2 


J 


[ 


| 


her right hand a ſceprre, and in her | 


riſtick is (). 


| 
Eres 
* 
f 
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' . LIB'FTUM 4 7 at your pleaſure 
4 LIBITUM F {in Muſ. Books] you 
may if you pleaſe. L 1 


LIB'LONG, a ſort of herb. 
LI'BRA { with A/ron.] one of the 12 
ſigns of the zodiack, whoſe characte- 
I'BRAL {7zbralts, L. ] of or pertain- 
ng t0's pound in weight or coin. | 
_ LIBRARIAN, a perſon who looks 
after a library, x. | 
LIBRA'RII, thofe perſons who ſub- 
ſcribed in legible and beautiful cha- 
racters, what had been, written by the 
notarii, in notes and abbreviations. 
LIBRA'TION- of the Moon | Aſtron.] 
an apparent irregularity or trepidation 
of the moon, by which ſhe feems to li- 
brate or ſhake about her own axis, 
ſometimes from Eat or W:ft, and 
ſometimes on the contrary. 
LIBRA TION of the Earth  [ Aftron.] 
Motion of LIBRATION F is that 
motion whereby the earth is fo retain-- 
ed in its orbit, as the axis of it conti- 
nues conſtantly parallel to the axis of 
the world. 5 ö 
LICE, See Louſe. | 
_ LICENCES {in Painting} are the li- 
berries which the artift takes in diſpen- 
ſing with the rules of per ſpective, and 
the other laws of his art. . 
Poetica LICENCE, is a liberty which 
poets take of diſpenſing with the ordi- 
nary rules of grammar; which licences 
were anciently greater to the Greek 
oets than are now allow d. 1 
LICEN'TIATE, with us is generally 
uſed of a phyſician, who has a licence 
to practice granted him by the college 
or biſhop of the dioceſe. | 
LICEN'TIOUSNESS. [/zcentzoſus, L.] 
looſeneſs, lewdnefs, diſorderlineſs. 
LICH Wake [of lice, Sax. a dead 
corps, and pacian, Sax. to watch] the 
cuſtom of watehing the dead every 
night till they were buried.  *_. | 


LICK'ORISHNESS | of /iquerirza, L.] 


fF 1 


aptneſs to lick, taſte, or eat tid bits; or 
the love of dainties, . 1 1 
'LIE' {in French Heraldry} is uſed to 


expreſs the ſtrings that are. toany thing, 
which the Eugliſh expreſs by ftringed. 
J LIE under the Sea [(with Mariners 
is ſaid of a ſhip, when her helm being 
mad? talt a lee, ſhe lies ſo, a hull, that 
the ſea breaks upon her bow or broad 
ECT. 3 . 
LIEGE Homage, a vaſſal who was o- 
bliged to ſerve his lord towards all, 
and againſt all but his own father... 


LIEGANCT 2 | ligrance, F.] moſt 
LYGEANCY commonly taken for 
M IN 


a true 


| 
| 
AY 
| 
1 
i 
| 
Was 
5 
| 


L rye ind Fithful obedience of a ſub- 
Hify the dominion gr territory of the 
=, HENTERICE. [{entericus, L.] one 


"LIFE, x hiſtory or relation of what 
Animal LIFE. 


2X lite, dead al 


8 or bind one part to ano 
""LIGATURES (in the Greek tongue) 


Marcaſſar, Siam, &c. ] a kind of bandage 


pqweęr of the man to have to do with 


: {<rored imporent to all other women, 


pretend that this Lizarure may be ef. 


1 | ringer that riſes from bebolding any 
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Jet to a ſovereign prince; alſo the en- 
agement of the ſovereign. to protect 


is ſubjects; ſometimes it is uſed to ſig- 


that is fick of a lientery. 


à man has done in his life- time. 
'nimal LIFE > the life of living 
Senfirive LIFE 5 creatures, conſiſting 


o . 


Jn the exerciſe of the ſenſes. ' . 
Vegetative LIFE, the life of trees or 
plants, or that faculty by which they 


' LIFE'LESS (ligleay, Sar] withoat 
0 Fn Rapid, He 1 

- LIFE'TIKINS, a kind of oath, as Ad 
Melken, upon or by my life. 
LIG'BMENTS' [7tgamenta,. L. thoſe 


- . - , - 


characters made to expreſs two or more 
Breck J OOO 
_LIGATURE [with Surgeons] bandage 
ng the arm and facilitating the opera- 
tion of bleeding... 85 6 en 
LIGATURE [with My/ick Divine. 
⁊ total ſuſpenſion of the ſuperior ſacul- 
ties or intellectual powers of the ſoul. 
-"LIGATURE [with the natives of 


br charm for curing diſeaſes; alſo a 
chain for binding up a woman to a 
man, or a man to a woman, ſo. as to 
put it out of her power to have to do 
with any other man, and out of the 


any other woman; he being thereby 


nd all other men impotent to that 
woman. Some of their philoſophers 


Fed by the drawing of a knor, the 
ſticking of, a knife in (the wall, or the 
ſhorting of a lock at the time the prieff 

Joining the cvuple together; and 


” 
4 1 © 
A 1 . 


hat it may 
wrining thro: a ring. 5 
„ Ile [in Horſer] a difterpper, being 
little bladders: or puſtules under the 
; Micr Uleohx, Sax. J is either the 


4 


1 right objeft, as the ſun, a lamp, Sc. 
4 


ed primary. light; or elſe it is the 
Fauſe of thar ſenſation, as it is an action 


n e of ei 
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. 1 2 4, 


LIGHT" fie L not” heavy; allo 
quick, nimble; alſo rrifling.” ” - 
LIGHT [with Afrol.J&planet is ſaid 
to be light; 7. e. nimble, compared with 
thoſe that move flower.” 
LIGH T'ypox the Hand fin Horſeman- 

ſhip} is ſaid of a horſe that has a good 
trittable mouth, and does not reſt too 
heavy npon the bit 
| Bellied \ſpoken of a Hor ſe] is 
| one that has flat, narrow and contratt- 
ed fides, which make his flank turn up, 


„ 5 


like that ot a prey” hound. 
Secondary LIGHT, a certain action of 
the luminous body on the medium be- 
tween that and the eye, by means 
whereot one is ſuppoſed to act ou the 

LIGHT {by Poe] is -underſtood to 
| mean that action of the Medium, that 
is interpoſed between us and the umi 


| #0 objet; but others underſtand it of 


that train of rays, which coming forth 
from thence pervades the Medium be- 
fare it can come to affect the eyes. 

TO LIGHT'EN a Horſe [in Horſeman-- 


| ſhip] is to make a horſe light in the 
. or billets of cloth or linnen, for bind- ) forehand, 7. 6. to make him freer and 


lighter in the forehand than behind. 
"To LIGH'T'EN [of Teolre, Saæ.] to 
render of fes weight © 2 
LIGHTENING {hieung, Sax.] 2 
flaſhing of light or fire out of the 
e OX OS 
"LIGHT'NESS levitat, L. lihwing- 


nere, Sax.] the want of weight, 


which cauſes the haſting of a body up- 
Wards, by reaſon of its rarity and ſpi- 
e , Re co SOS 

* LIGHTNESS {of leohenepfe, Sax.) 
the oppoſite of darkneſs. . 
© LIGHTS fin Sire War] are of uſe 
by way of diſtinction,“ The Admira! of 

à fleet carries 3 lights on the poop, and 
one on the maĩn- top; the Vice Admiral 
carries 2 on his poop and one on his 
main top; the Rear Admiral carries 1 
on. his poop and 1 on his main-top. 
The Vice Admiral of each particular 
ſquadron .carries only 2 on his poop, 


diflolved by the ſpouſes but none on his main-top; the Rear 


Admiral of each e e 5 — 
1gon his poop. When the whole feet 
ry" their Fine the Rear Admiral 
carries 2 lights, the one hoiſted a yard 
above the other on the enſign Raff; and 
if it be foul weather and dark night, 
every ſhip carries a light. | 

EIGHTS {in Arebitecture] the open- 
ing of doors, windows, and other pla- 
ces through which the light has paſ- 
„ c IRS 
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LIGHTS {in Paintine] thoſe parts of 
a piece der re honed, or that 15 
open or expoſed to the luminary, by 
which the piece is ſuppoſed to be en? 
lightened, and which, tor that reaſon, 
are painted 9 light, vivid colours. 
LI NES CEN | of Fernm, L. wood}. 
growirig JE, de coming wood, 
' LIGURE \fo 


„ 


kd 


called trom its likeneſs 
to Lizurian amber] a precious ſtone, 


mentioned Exodus xvii, 19. 


LIKE'NESS {gelicnepre, Sax.] re- 
ſemblance.” D 1 pant © 44h 
To LIKE of Felican or licean, Sa. 
to abr ines fc angus 
LIKE/LINESS, worthineſs te be liked, 
comelineſs; alſo probabllitxy. 
 LIKE'LIHOOD (of Selic-Hebpad, 
Ha.] probability. . 
LILIA/CEOUS liliaceut, L. Jof, per- 
taining to or like ac o fthe lily Kind. 
LILITH (h, prob. of $55 night, 
Heb.] the Fews have a notion that ſlie 
was Adam's firſt wife, and by pronoun 
cing the name of God flew away into 
the air. This Lilith they imagine to 
be a ſpectre, that kills or carries away 
young children in the night; and there 


fore, as a charm againſt her, it is a N 
. cuſtom to throw into the four corners 


of a chamber, where a Jewiſh woman 
lies in, a paper with theſe words in it, 
995 vin 111 518, Sc. i. e. Adam 
and Eve, Lilith, get thee ut. 
To LIMB {of lim, Sa.] to pull limb 
from li rim yt. ; 
In LIM'BO, in priſon. L. 
LIM'BUS{with Mathem.] tlie limb or 


utmoſt edge of ad aftrolabe, or other 
mathematical inſtrument. L. 


LIMBUS Patrum according to the 
notion of the Roman Catholic] the 
place where the deceaſed patriarchs re- 
ſided till the coming of our Saviour 5 
and alſo the place where our Saviour 
continued, from the time of his death 
to his reſurrection; and where the ſouls 
of infants who die without baptiſm are 
received j who have not deſerved Hell, 
as dying in innocence; nor are fit for 
Heaven, becauſe. of the imputation of 
original ſin, 3 bat 

LIME Tree | [with Botan.] a tree 


bear ing ſweet flowers, the linden or 


teyl-tree. ene 
LIMEN'TIUS. {of limen, L. a thre(- 
hold the God of threſholds among the 


Oman. 


LIM“ TTART {of /imes, L.] belonging 
to the limits or bounds. +" 15770 
IIMITS of 4 Planer (Aſtron.] the 
greateſt excurſion or diſtance from the 
ecliptick. , : x 
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a EIMNIA DES, the nymphs. of | 
Truous [limoſhr; L. full of nud. 
P'NESS, limberneſe. 
LIM ITU DE { /impitudo, L.] cleat= 
neſs, purenels. | | 


LINES (in Milltary Art] fignify tlic 


2 


cls poſture of an army drawn up for a bat- 


tle; the front being extended as far ad 
the ground will allow, to. prevent its 
being flanked. Theſe lines are 1. the, 
van; 2 the main body; 3, the rear, 
LINE of the % Syſygtes [Aftron.] 4 
right line, ſuppoſed to be drawn, thro! 
che centre of the earth and tlie real 
place of the.fun.. ß; 8 
Equinactial LINE [in Dialling) is the 
common place, where the equinoctia . 
and the plane of the dial do mutually. 
anteriet one another.. 
LINE (in Fencing] is that directly op- 


i 


poſite to the adverſary, wherein t 


ſhoulders, the right arm and tlie Cord 
ſhould always be found, and. wherei 
allo the 2 feet are to. be placed, at a 
foot and an half diſtance from each o- 
ther ; and in this poſition he is ſaid to, 
be in line. 4 23 

LINEAMENTS (line amenta, LI fins 
ſtrokes or lines obierved in the face: 
and forming the delicacy thereof; or 
that which. preſerves the reſemblance 
and occaſions the relation of likeneſs 
ar-unlikenels to any other face, or the 
features or proportion of the face, 
drawn out as it were in lines. 


- LY 


LINGUA'CIOUS j/mnguax, L. long 


tongued, blabbipg, talk ative. 
LINGU A'CIOUSNESS, talkativeneſs. 
.LINT | of linen, Sax. or /nteum, L. J 
fine lingen ſcraped to à ſort of row. 
LIN TER {in Anatomy l ihe inner rim 
of the ear, the ſame as Scapha. L. 
LINUM incombuſtibie li. e. flax that. 
will not be conſumed by burning] a 
mineral ſubſtance of a whitiſh ſilver 
colour and of a woolly texture; conſiſt 
ing of ſmall threads or longitudinal fi- 
bres, endued with that admirable pro- 
perty of reſiſting fire, and remaining 
unconſumed. in the moſt intenſe hear. 


It is called alſo Amianthut aud Aſbeſtos. 


See Incombuſtible Cloth. | 
LION leo. 3 Aker, Gr.] EI wild crea- 


ture, accounted the king of beaſts; his 


hair is ſhaggy, ànd inclines to a reddiſti 
or deep yellow colour; the fore- part 
of his head or face is of a form inclia- 
ing to ſquare, his'eyes large and fierce; 
his noſe flat, his mouth wide, the neck 
(if a male) covered with a buſhy mane; 
his belly ſtender; his legs and thighs 


large and nervous, his tail large, long: 
: Mm an 
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And very ftrong ; his forefeet have F 
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claws, his hind. feet 4; his tongue is 


- ſharp and armed with 2 rows of rug- 


fer points like nails, with which | 
icks or tears his meat off the bones; 


he ſtales and. ingenders backwards, 
dies which have all the Properties of 
0 


e lioneſs or female has no mane. 
A Lion being looked upon as the king 
of beaſts, is efteemed the moſt magna- 
nimous, the moſt generous, the moſt 
bold, and the moſt fierce of all four- 


footed beaſts; and therefore has been 


choſen by heralds, to repreſent the 
greateſt heroes, who have been endued 
with theſe qualities. f 

The Lion {Emblematicelly} is uſed to 


_ repreſent vigilancy ; ſome being of o- 


pinion, that he never ſleeps. nd he 
alſo repreſents command and monar- 


chical dominion : and allo the magna= |. 


nimity of majefty, at once exerciſing. 
awe and clemeney, ſubduing thoſe that 


reſiſt, and ſparing thoſe that ſubmit. . 


LION fin Blazonry] in blazoning a 
hon, their teeth and talons muſt always 
be mentioned, they being their only 
armour, and are in coat armour for 
the moſt part made of a different colour 


from the body of a beaſt; and there- 


fore ſpeaking of rheir teeth and talons, 
you muſt ſay they are armed fo and ſo. 
A LION {Hreroglyphically) wiping 
out with his tail the impreſſions of his 
feet, was a repreſentation of the great 
Creator, covering over the marks of 
his divinity by the works of nature, and 
hiding his immediate power, by the 


- viſible agency of inferiour beings. 


LIONCEL' [with Heralds) a ſmall li- 
on; ſo called, to diftinguiſh it from one 
that is full grown; for there may be 
ſeveral lions in a coat, or an ordinary, 
and ſtill be of their full ſize; but the 
Lioncel is expreſs'd to be but a little 


lion. 


* LIONNE! [in French Heraldry) ſignifies 
rampant, when they ſpeak of a leopard 
in that poſture, which they ſay is pecu- 
liar to the lion. | | 

 LIQUARBIUITY 8 capableneſs of 


_ . LYQUABLENESS 5 being melted. 
. LIQUA'TION [with Apothe- 
LIQUEFAC'TION 5 caries] an ope- 


ration, by which a ſolid body is reduced 
into a liquid: or the action of fire or 


hear on fat, fuſible bodies, which puts 

their parts into motion. 1 
LIQUEFTABLE [/iquad1/is, of lique- 

fio, L.] capable or ealily to be melted. 


LIQUES'CENTNESS {of liqueſcens, 


L.] aptneſs to melt. 8 
LIQUID Effed#s and Debts, are ſuch 


ds are not really exiſting; but ſuch as 


| _LIQUIDNESS fo 
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there can be no difhurs About. 


tiquides .] liqui 
| ary ; the property of fluidity ny 
tity of Wettin other, boſs imnlerged 

LIQUIDS [with Ph:loſophers) ſuch bo. 


fluidity; the ſmall parts of which are 

figured and diſpoſed, that they flick to 
the ſurface of ſuch bodies as are dipt in 
them; which is uſually called wetting. 
LIQU/IDATED [/:quidatus, L.) made 
moiſt or clear; alſo ſpoken ef bills made 
current or payable ; payed off, cleared, 
_FIQUIDA*TION, an aſcertainment 
of ſome dubious or diſputable ſum; or 
of the reſpecti ve pretenſions which 2 


\perſons may have to the ſame liquid or 


[clear fam; i: 
DA LION (in Trade] the order 
and method which a trader endeayours 
to eftablith in his affairs. 
_L.ISIERE [in Fortification] the ſame 
as Berme or Foreland. __ 
 LIST'LESNESS [ q. luftleſneſs] want of 
will or inclination.  _ | 
LIST'ED [of ez or leſiere, F.] havin 
or being made of, or reſembling the li 
non.” Mm: 
LISTENING {hlyprwan, Sax.] is ſaid 
to be performed by extending or bra- 
cing the tympanum of the ear, which 
puts it into ſucha condition, as that it 
will be more affected by any tremulous 
motion of the exterval air. 
To enter the LISTS (of lice, a lift} 
is to engage in a fight or diſpute, 
LIT ANT {of rave, Gr.] a general 
ſupplication or prayer, ſung or ſaid in 
churches; eſpecially one in the com- 
mon prayer book of the church of Eng- 
land, appointed to be ſaid or ſung on 
certain days. ee 
LITANNT CLlitania, L. of uri, Gr. 
prayers] are ſupplications and publick 
prayers, uſed in a ſolemn manner, to 
invoke God and the ſaints for mercy ; 
uſed in proceſſions in popiſh countries, 
on Corpus Chriſti day; and in ſeveral 
countries and towns on various days. 
LITE aral, Gr. ' prayers] the 
daughter of Jupiter, or mediators be- 
twixt Gods and men, for obtaining what 
was defired either of Gods or men; 
they are repreſented lame, wrinkled, 
and ſquint-eyed ; which is meant of 
prayers; lame, as not immediately. 
granted ; ſquint-eyed, as looking to by 
ends ; and wrinkled, as requiring la- 
bour and aſhduity. _ h 
LIT'ERALNESS [of 7zteralis, L.] the 
being according to the letter. 
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eld to be refined having firſt been aſſay d, 
it is put into the teft by degrees, and | 
then melted or fuſed by a ttrong fire 


ſtone called Siderites, which they waſh'd 
in ſpring water in the night by candle- | 


to be purified from all manner of pollu- 


/ 
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IITHARGE for „19, a ſtone and 
pub Gx. filyer} a fort of ſcam or droſs 
that ariſes from the purifying of gold 
and filver with lead, the common fort. 
is only the lead it ſelf, blown by the 
plaſts of very large bellows, off the 
teſts in refining furnaces, where they 
are extracting filver out of lead; which 
is eſſected in he following manner. 
Having duly prepared the teft, and ſet 
it into x2 furnace, arid the lead deſign - 


r 


blown with bellows, upon which it runs 
down upon the middle of the tet, and 
the bellows being kept continually 
blowing, the upper part is forced out 
at a hole in the oppoſite ſide of the fur- 
nace in the mean tim:; the ſilver ſepa- 
rates, and ſettles itſelf in the center of, 
the teſt; and the lead that is blown off 
falls into the kiln or hole under the fur- 
nace, and becomes a ſort of large grain- 
ed powder, ſomething like coarſe faw- 
duft, and of a colour inclining to red or 
yellow; by this operation about one 
pound in forty of the lead evaporates. 
LITHE'NESS li Senep ye, Sax.) ſup- 
plenet 50 ne ny 
LITHOUDES [>:S$4ed hs, Gr.] the bone 
of the temples, which in the upper part 
toward the ſagirtal ſuture, is equally cir- 
cumſcribed with the ſcaly agglutinati- 
ons; but behind with the parts or addi- 
tions of the ſuture lambdoides and the 
ſixth feam; which ſevereth the lower 
parts thereof from the Sphenoides, and 
the fore-part from the upper jaw. 
LITHOMANCY [aSomarriiz of d- 
and wayriiz, Gr. divination] was a ſort 
of divination performed by a precious 


light; the perſon that conſulted it, was 


tion, and to have his face covered; 
this being done, he repeated divers 
prayers, and placed certain characters 
in an appointed order, and then the 
ſtone moved of itſelf, and in a ſoft gen- 
tle murmur, or (as ſome ſay) ina 
voice like that of a child, returned an 
anſwer. | | | | 
LITIG'TOUSNESS [of litigioſut, L.] 
contentiouſneſs, Jelight in law-ſunrs. 
LIT'ORAL Shells [with 9 8 
ſuch ſea ſhells which are always founc 


near the ſhore, and never far of in the 


deep. . 
LITO'TES [among Rhetoricians] a fi- 
Sure, when leſs is ſpoken than is in- 


— 
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of, I take delight in. 7 canner praiſe you, 
which implies, I have juſt Lab oh | 
diſpraiſe. I cannot praiſe you enough, 
1 ſhall never be able to make you's 
mends. 3 5 13 0 251 | r 9? 
To LITT ER {of litiere, F.] to ſpreai 
ffraw for beaſts to lye down on; 'alfb 
to throw things about an houſee 
LITUITS Skin {in Heraldry] that 
which conſiſts of one colour alone, is 
white, and in doubling is taken for 
this ſſein. | ene en 
LITTLE Hixel, Sar. ] ſmalll. 
LIT'URGY [aurepyia, Gr. J ĩs uſually 
underſtood of the communion ſervice 


of the Greek church, and that -whith _ 


goes by the name 'of the 'maſs in 
church-oF Romer ＋ OD wc. 
The Zrturgies are various, accordi 
to the diverſities of nations who 2 
feſs the Chrifttan religion. 
The Greeks have 4 Liturgies, wit. 
thoſe of St. James, St. Mark, St. John 
Chr yſoſtom and St. Baſil; but they/ordi-- 
narily uſe only the two laſt; and mbſt 
of the eaſtern people are credulb 
enough 8 believe that thoſe Liturs? 
were really compos'd by the perſons. 
whoſe names Hey call them pies We 
There are more Liturgiet in the $55 
rfack than in the Greek tongue, the Fa. 
cobins reckoning up 40 different nes, 
all in manuſcript, to whom they —— 
as many different nanes.. 
The Armenians have their Liturgy in 
the old Armentan language which was 
compoſed, by one of their patriarchs 
named Fohn, who liv'd ſome time after 
= council of Calcedan, as Gallanus te- 
ates. 2 Ok 
The Ethiopian Liturgy is in the old 
Erhiopick tongue, tho both they and 
the Syrians call their Liturgy, Chaldaick. 
OI Neſtorian Liturgies are in Syri- 
ACKR. | : 56 
The Liturgies of the Coptiek are in 
Copric or Egyptian, which is now ſcarce- 
ly underftood by any body; and for 
that reaſon there is an Arabick verſion 
in their manuſcript copies. 5 
The Maronites have 12 Liturgie i 
their miſſal, which they printed a 
Rome in 1592. 3 
LITURGT, anciently the Liturgie 
conſiſted of very few ceremonies and 
prayers; but by degrees came to be 
greatly clogg d with ſuperſtitious repe- 
titions. 0 3 
The Engliſh LFTURGY was firſt com- 
pos d, approv'd and confirm d by parli- 
ament in the year 1548, and the offices 
for morning and evening are ſtill in the 
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ſame form that nn, 6 
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nor abſolution/; the 


nts were omitted in the 


| communion ſervice; the offertory was 


| Rn ' 
i N 9 85 


we ro.t 


of bread and wine mixt with 


| wears: and in the prayer for the church 


ORs thanks were given to God 
r his wonderful grace declared i in his 
ca Nel 


n patriarchs, 


ophets apoſtles. martyrs; and 

y ard the ſaints departed to 
the mercy of God and peace. 

rurgies ate different; according to 

AM rent natlons and religions in 


bs twith Meddligt a ſtaff 
" urea by augurs in form of a croſier. 
8 0. VE [Sea Term) is to endure 
Tcl SG fipolienere, Sax, 
 Yiyaciouſnes, | 

= LIVE-lone, an 8 . 

ALLE LING 0 Lof liFe and "MS 
1 the hag ad] a way of living. 

To fand at LIV'ERY, is to be kept at 
Urerz ſtables 5 

'LIVERY {in Deed} Li is. when the Ecof- 
ir takes the rin the door, or a 
vis, or a turf of Chand nd, and delivers it 
Fraffee, in the name of the Scizin 


"LIVERT. lin in Law) when the Feof- 
ſays the #53 being in the 


: view of the. 3 0 or land, I give you 


* 


nder houſe and land to you and to your 
irs, and { e a into the ſame, 
and take þ on of it accordin 
Liv 8 [of  lividus, PR black 
and blueneſs. 
'LYVOR {with Surgeont] a kind of 
12248 or dead bluiſh colour in any part 


of the body, cauſed by a firoke or 


blow. L. 
LIXIVIATE Salts [with Chymiſts) 
the fixed. [alts of plants, drawn by cal 


cining the plant, and then making a lye 


aſhes and water. 
9 v ARD [!izarde, F. lacerta, 11 
lierle creeping creature, of a green co. 


jour, much like an evet, but larger, 


very common in [raly and other hot 
countries. 

LOAD'ST ONE {prob. lædan to 
lead, and van, Sax. a ſtofie, g. d. lead. 
ing-Rone] is digged out of iron mines, 
the virtues of it are, 

t. That when it is in a free poſition, 


without any thing to hinder it, it will 


direct itſelf to the poles of the world. 
2. It will draw another loadſtonę to 


5 itſelf, and ſometimes alſo will repel it. 


3. * being touch d with iron, it 


Fei ercept Fs Do: n 0 confer-| 
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communicates. to it not only the vir- 
tue, which itſelf has of pointirig to thee 
Rom of the world, but alſo 5 15 virtue 
which it attracts i iron; ſo that ten 
or a dozen needles, or as many ny ge 
may be. made to hang together like a 
chain. 
A loadſtone being made thoroughly 
hot in the fire, loſes irs attractive vir- 


tus. 


Some authors Write, that by the help 

f che e or load one, perſons 
xe comntunicate their minds to a 
friend at a great diſtance; as 255 
one to be at London, a the. other at 
arir; if each of them have a circular 
alphabet, like the dial-plate of a clock, 


| and a needle touched with one magner, 


then at the ſanie time that the needle 
at Loudon. was, moved, that at Faris 
would move in like manner, provided 
each party had ſecret notes for divid- 
ing words, and the obſervation was 
made. at a ſer hour, either of the day 
or of the night; and when one party 
would inform the other of any matter, 
he is to move. the needle to thoſe let- 
ters. that . will form the words, that 
will declare what he would have thc 
other know, and the-other 2 will 
move in the ſame manner. This may 
be done reciprocally. 

LOAM'INESS, Raise of I or 
loamy nature. 

LOBES with Botan. the ein on of 
the bulk of ſeeds, which uſually conſiſts 
of two 1 as is plainly ſeen in beans, 
peas, 

LOBSTERS [Hierozlyphically] two 
lobſters, fighting one with another, ro- 
vreſented ſedition in a common-wealth: 
and becauſe land-lobfters are ſaid to be 
great enemies to fnakes and ſerpents, 
therefore the Egyprians put them to ſig- 
nify a man of temperance, who ſup- 
preſſes his luſts and wicked affetions, 
hat, are moſt dangerous ſerpents to his 

ou 
LO'BULE [ Anat. ] a little lobe. 

LOCAL Problem | with Hat temat. ] is 
ſuch an one as is capable of an infinite 
number of different ſolutions, as where 
the point which is to ſolve the problem 
may be indifferently taken within a cer- 
tain extent, 7. c. any where, in ſuch a 
line, or within ſuch a plane or figure, - 
Sc. which is rermed a geometrical L. 
cas, andthe probleni is ſaid to be a /ocal 
or nidetermmare one. 

LOCAL Cu/toms, are thoſe peculiar 
to ſome lordſhip or other diſtrict, and 
not agreeable to the SOON cuſtoms of 


LO'C ALNESS, 
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a current or ſtream is ſtopp'd by ſſood -- LOGVCTAN,' one ſkilled in the art u 
gates, or to reſerve a quantity of water | logick. CFP 
in a canal or reſer voir, to ſwell and in- | LO GICK [epi of A, Gr.] is 6 
creaſe the natural depth and courſe of | art of guiding our rea ſon in the know? 
the river; and render it fitter for the | ledge of things; as well for our own _ 
bringing down loaded barges, lighters, | inftruftion, as that of others. It cn 
G00. AA iſts in the reflection which men have* _ 
ILOcCE, an humorous word ſor chance, made on the four principal operations 
as he ſtands a'queer loch, i. e. he has hut of the mind, viz. concerving, judging," 
an indifferent chancde . I | reaſoning and diſpoſing. e e . 
LOCK {with thieves} a perſon who OGODAZDALY N ve 
buys or receives their flollen goods. G-, Gr. a word, and Dedatus} a goods &; 
LOCKS for Horſes] are pieces of lea- [ly ſnew and flouriſh of words, without _ 
ther about the breadth of two fingers, | much matter. - RE Ea IN. 
turned round and ſtuffed on the inſide, } LOGODADALIST {l/acodedalusr, of 
to prevent their hurting the paſterns, xvycdzida>@-, Gr.] an inventor or for- 
about which they are clapp'd. . ger of new words, and ftrange terms. 
LO'CUS Primarius, i. e. the primary  LOGOGRTPHE [of % O. a word, 
place | with Philoſ,] is that part of the [and N08 Gr. a net] a Kind of bot 
abſolute and immoveable ſpace of exten | or riddle propos d to ſtudents for a'fo-' 
ded capacity to receive all bodies, which lution, in order to exerciſe andimprovye 
a particular individual body takes up. | the mind. It is for the moſt part ſomg 
LOCUS Secuntariug, 7, e. whe ſecundary | equivocal alluſion, which being taken 
place | with PH1l.] is that apparent and literally, ſignifies ſomething quite diffes 
ſenſible place, in which we determine | rent from what is intended by it. 
a body to be placed, with reſpect to o- LOIMOG'RAPHER {of >::acte a peſti- 
ther adjoining or neighbouring bodies. | lence, and ypage, Gr. to delcribe} ons 
LOCUS: Geometricur, a line by which | who writes about, or deſcribes pefti= - 
an indeterminate problem is ſolved, | lences. Dp Find 
1hus if a-right line ſuffice for the con- LONCHT'TES, a comet, which bears 
ſtruction of the equation, it is called reſemblance to a Jance or ſpear; the 
Locus ad rectum; if à circle, Locus ad head being of an oval form, the ſtream 
-1rculum; if an ellipſis, Locus ad Ellip- | of its rays, or the tail, being long, 
ſam, Sc. | 5 thin, and pointed at the end 
LO CUST C/ocuſia, L.] a miſchievous LONG-Jointed ſpokan of a Horſe) is 
inſect, that eats up and ſpoils all green | one whoſe paſtern is ſlender and pliant. 
plants, e | LONG- WORT, the herb ugelica. 
LODEMERGE [in the laws of Q/e- | LONGITU DINAL, extended fe h- 
ron) the-ſkill.or art of navigation, _ wiſe. - "© 1 e IR ARES EI 
LODE-WORKS {in the ftannaries or | "Keep your LOOF, is a direction to the 
tin mines in Cornwall] works performed | man at the helm to keep the ſhip near 
in the high grounds, by ſinking deep | the wind. & > HT HOG; 
wells, call'd ſhafts. See Stream works. | LOOF Tackle [ina Ship] a ſmall tackle 
LGDGING yof Felogian, Sax. or | ſerving to lift all ſmall weights in and 
loger, F.] a place of habitation or re- | out of a ſhip... | | e 
poſe for a time. A Hr 34 A LOOK, a cafting the eye, beholding, 
LOGARTTHMICK Spiro! {with Ma- | ſecing; a form of countenance, as ax | 
them. ] is a ſort of Sprral line, which | anzry /ook, © | 15 | 
may be conceived to be form'd much LOOKING GLASSES were ſometimes. ,. 
after the manner with other ſpirals. | uſed by magicians imtheir ſuperſtitious 8 
As ſuppoſing the radius of a circle to | and diabolical operations; and there are 
move uniformly through rhe circumfe-'| thoſe who affirm that Solomon and Ale. 
rence, while à certain point moves ander had ſome of them, by the help of 
from the extremity of this radius to- which they knew alt things natural, and 
wards the center, with a motion retar- | ſometimes even ſupernatural things. 
ded in a geometrical proportion; the] The way of divining by looking-glaf 
mark of fon point will farm the loga- | ſes was known among the ancients. © 
rithmical ſpiral. 1 It is ſaid they would hood-wink the 
LOGICAL Diviſion, is an oration or | eyes of a child, and notwithſtanding he 
ſpeech, explaining a thing part by part. ſhould ſhew in a looking glaſs OE 


* 


deſcend from Heaven. 
Fanſaniut ſpeaks of a looking glaß, 


Mick perſons ſhould recover or not. 


ad the water; then they preſented their 


| are ſaid to ſee the ſick perſons in the. 


their ſickneſs, either dead or in health. 
Looking glaſſes were antiently made | 
_ of braſs finely poliſhed, and frequently 
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"melted and broken off from a ſow, in 


_... LOOSE Striſe, willow-herb or wil- 
| v1. age becauſe there goes a tradition 


talkativeneſs. 


Bis heir is ſaid to have but a ſeignory or 


IRD, a mock word or name given 
to men or boys, who are hunch- back d. 


_ licks, believe that the chappel is that 


had a mind to be acquainted 


W. $73 114 T7 ye fy ane gh ey 

The ſorcerers of Theſſaly, who boaſted 
that they oquld draw down the moon, 
wrote the particulars, upon which they 
were conſulted on a looking glaſs, and 
ne ho conſulted them read the anſwer; 
not upon the looking- glas, but in the 
moon; which was ſa id they procured to 


made uſe ot in order to know w ther 


The locking glaſs was faſtened to a 
pack-thread, and let down gently to the 
furface of the water, ſo. that the circle 
or extremity, or the edge of it touch 


Prayers, with burning | incenſe to the 
a so, and in the looking glaſs, they 


condition in which they were to be after 


of a round or oval form: 
-.LOOP {in the Iran Works) about 3 
quarters of a hundred: weight of iron: 


the fire of the finery. b 

_ :Shingling the LOOP, is the breaking 
off this loop from the ſow, and working 
it into a bloom. | | 


low-weed, which is ſo called by country 


it, that if it be held to cattle when 
fighting, it will part rhem. : | 
- LCQUA'CIOUSNESS {loquacrtas, L.) 


LORD in Groſs (being a private per- 
fon] is when a man makes a gift in tail | 
of: his lands, to hold of him and dies, 


lordſhip in groſs. . 


"LORD [with 4/trologers] that planet 
that has moſt teſtimonies of fortitude 
an a revolutional figure. 


in a figure of a perſons nativity, and ſo 
becomes the principal ſignificator of his 


temperament, manners, affections, (gc. | { 


called thence Lord of the Geniture. 8 
- LORET'TO, is ſeated upon an emi- 
nence, about a league and half frorn 
the gulf of Venice. The Roman Catho- 


which was the houſe of the Virgin Ma- 
ty at Nazareth, and that it was brought 


LORD of the ye ar [with Altrologere , 
2 planet that has the greateſt ſtrength | 
company. of artificers, who. make horſe - 


| { 
_ » They tall us; that the Chriſtiamt bein 


riven out of Paleſtine, about the n. 
12915; this houſe whole, except the foun. 
dation, was taken up by angels and 

brought to Dalimat ia, which is about 800 
leagues from Nazareth, and about mid- 
night was ſet upon an hill, which was 
the cauſe of great admiration; while it 
Rood there the miniſter of a neighbour. 
ing place called St. George Terſacte, had 
a revelation that this was the chapel of 
Nazareth, upon which the governour 
ſending 4 perſons of character to Naza. 
| reth, toexamine into the truth of the 
fact; they at their return affirmed that 
they had meaſured the foundation of 
the walls, and they anſwered exactly to 
the meaſure of the chapel, and that the 
chapel had di ſappeared that very day at 
Nazareth, on which it was firſt ſeen in 
Dalmatia. ELD 
This chapel having ſtood 3 years and 
7, months in Dalmatia, was in the year 
1294 taken up again by angels, and 
tranſplanted over the - Adriatick tea, in 
length 150 myes and ſet down in a wood 
belonging to one Laẽnretta, and that af- 
ter it had ſtood there 8 months it had 
another remove to an eminence, at a- 
bout the diſtance of a league and half, 
and placed upon ground- that belonged 
to 2 brothers, who each claimed the 
property of the chapel ;- and to put an 
end to this diſpute the angels about 4 
months after gave it another remove 
to the place where it now ſtands. 

The treaſure and wealth of this cha- 
pel is ſaid to be ineſtimable, there are 
continually. io golden lamps and 40 ſil- 
ver ones burning: An infinite number 
of jewels, golden angels, cups of ſap- 

phire, crowns ſet with diamonds; and 
an inconceivable quantity of maſly gold. 

LO'REY, an article inthe chamber of 
accounts in France, which ordains, that 
if a combat be accepted, and afterwards 

taken up by the conſent of rhe lord of 
the tee, each of the parties ſhall pay 2-. 
Sd. and the party overcome forfeit 112 


ſhillings. Abies 3-3, 
LGOR'IMERS 2 [prob. of lorum, L. a 
LORINERS S thong or. bridle} 2 


bits, ſpurs, Gc. and other things for hor- 


25, | ; N FEET 24 YN 
LORIMERS, were 
incorporated about the 
year 1488, and are a 
maſter, 2 wardens, a- 
bout 50 aſſiſtants and | a 
no livery, Their ar- 
motial enſigns are a- 


io that place by angels. 
WL 7 
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my 24 Theis hal is on Loxdon-wall. 4 
- LOSS lof leyan, Sax, to loſe] loſing, 


LOTE Tree-.{lotos," L. dre, Gr.] a; 
tree, bearing broad jagged leaves, full 
of veins, the upper =_ being green, 
and the other whitiſh, 8 

LO'THERWIT, a penalty or fine 
anciently impoſed on thoſe that com 
mitted adulrery or fornication: - | 


LOTH'SOMNESS (la San rom, Sax. 


hatefulneſs, nauſeouſneſs. 
LO/TIONS {in Mad.] remedies that 
are of a kind between à bath and a fo- 


mentation, uſed to waſh the head or l 


any part aſſected. | | 

LOT'TERY flottemna, Sax. lotte- 
rie, F.] a play oi chance, in the nature 
of a bank, wherein are put tickets for 
ſums of money, mixt with many more 
blank tickets, which tickers being mixt 
together, and drawn at a venture, each 
perſon has the value of the lot drawn 
to the number of his ticket. There 
are alſo lotteries of goods, which are 
much after the ſame manner. 

LO'VAGE, an herb. ER 

LOVE {in Eshicks] is a friendly mo- 
tion to mankind ; bur the moraliſts 
tell us, muſt not bethrown away on an 
ill object, nor procure baſe and un- 
worthy fuel to its flames, nor hinder 
the exerciſe of other duties. 

Family of LOVE, a ſect which ſprang 
up firft in Holland, but afterwards ap- 
pear'd in England, in the year 1580; 
and under the pretence and ſhew of 
great ſanity gain'd+ proſelytes among 
the common people; and in order to 
appear the more particular, they uſed 
many odd and out of the way expreſ- 
ſions; ſome of their opinions were, 
That none were elect, but thoſe that were 
admitted into their family; and that it 
was lawful for them to ftucar to an un- 
truth before 4 magiſtrate, for their own 
conventency, or before any other perſon 
who was not in their ſociety. | 

Theſe notions were maintaind and 
ſpread in books written in Dutch, and 
afterwards were tranſlated into Engliſh, 
entitled, The Goſpel! Kingdom. Docu= 
mental Sentences. The Kerber of the 


Peace upon Earth; By H. N. who tho' 
a long time conceal'd, was at laft 
found to be one Henry Nichols of Lon- 
don, who affirmed that he did partake 
of God, and God of his human na- 
ture; theſe books were burnt by order 
of queen Elizabeth, who” ufing alſo 
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„oy Scene, a 
their lord's mill freely, out of love to 
their lord. Nin 

LOV B, the name of a certain fſower. 
LOVE Apple, a root in Spam, that 
inchaes to a violet colour. 

- LOVE 'LI 
YE, Sax.} quality deſerving love. 
a ee LY Uupizendlice, Sax. J ami- 

s 2 F 


of the houſe to avoid ſmoke. © - 
LOUND{ lound, $ax.} ſignifies a plain 
among trees: . 9185 5 


- LOU'SY [lurig- Sax. ] infeſted with 
i þ> © | 1 


Lou sIN ESS, louſy condition, à be- 
ing infeſted with lice. | „ 
| LOW-COUN TRIES, ſeveral provin- 


by time and great pains have been 
much enlarged by damming and bank 
ing out the ſea, and the great rivers 
the Rhine, the Scheld, the Meuſe and 
the Iſel, more and more by degrees to 
prevent their inundations, which are 
the moſt threatening when the north 


coaſt when the rivers overflow their 
banks, and when the tides, of the new 
and full moon happen at the fame time; 
when theſe three circumſtances happen 
together, the waters ſwell ſo as to threa- 
ten the deſtruction of the whole coun- 
try. f e N 
And accordingly great damages have 
been done at times S ſuch 
as could never be repaired; the laſt 
great one happened in the year 1682, 
when the ſeveral damages in all the: 
provinces were computed at 100 milli- 
ons; and by which the prince of orange 
loft an eftate of 50000 crowns per an- 


ing like a cow, (5c. 

-LOWR'ING Hoeren, Du.] frowning, 
looking ſowr or- grim, alſo beginning 
to be overcaſt with clouds. 9 
LOW“ WINES {with Difii/lers} are 
the whole quantity of ſpirit, weak, and 
ſmall, mix'd together. Fad 
LOY'AL {ſpoken of a Horſe] a horſe: 
is ſaid to be loyal, who freely bends all 


his force in obeying and performing 


any manage he is put to; and does not 
defend himſelf, nor reſiſt, altho he is 
ill treated. 16 ; - 

LOYAL mouth [of a Horſe) an excel 
tent mouth, of the nature of fuch 


mourhs, as are uſually called mouths. 


fome ſeverities towards the profeſſors, 1 
key dwindled away. 
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with a full reſt upon the han. | 
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rinding of corn at 


(in lupelic and ney- 16 | 


-LOV'ER, a tunnel in the roof or top 


ces of Germany, lying next the ſea, which 


weſt wind drives violently upon the 


num. | 
LOW'ING [of hlopan, Sax. ] bellow: 


— 
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* LOY\ALNESS: [/oyaure, F.] fidelity, 
faithtulneſs ;; eſpecially to a ſovereign. 
prince or ſtare. e i LE: 
To LOY'TER, to tarry, to ſtand tri- 
fling, to ſpend time idly. | 
LOZ'ENGE, a ſquare cake made of 
-preſerved herbs, in the ſhape of a dia- 
mond cut, or quarrel of glaſs. 

f —”] --LOZENGE {in Heraldry] 
is uſed to contain the cot 
armour of all unmarried 
gentlewomen and widows, 
as ſome ſay, becauſe it is 
the figure of the ancient 


ifpindle 3 or, as others ſay, becauſe the 


ſhields of the Amaz ont were of that 
form: It. is the form or ſhape of a pane 
of window-glaſs, before the ſquare 
came ſo much in faſhion, and has two 
'obtuſe angles, as in the figure. 

De LOZEN GEN lin Heral- 
P LOZENGY S dry] is a 
ohh ſhisld or an ordinary of all 
i lozenges, as in the figure. 


LO'ZENGE lin Geometry) 
a figure, the two oppoſite 
angles of which are acute, 


RT as in the figure. 
LUBRVCIOUS {/ubricus, L.] ſlippery, 
uncertain, not concluſive ; as a /ubrici- 
ous Hope, a lubricious Argument, Sc. 

LUBRICIOUSNESS {[/ubricitas, L.] 
llipperineſs, uncertainty, fickleneſs. 

UCA'RIA {of tucus, L. ai wood or 

grove] a feſtival celebrated by the Ro 
mans in a wood, where they retired 
and concealed themſelves, after they 
had heen defeated, and were purſued 
by the Gauls. ; 

"'LU/CENT [lzcent, L.] bright, ſhining. 
LU CERN, a wild beaft in Ru ſſia, al- 
moſt as big as a wolf; the ſkin of which 
has a very rich fur, of colour between 
a red and brown, and ſomething mailed 
like a cat, intermixed with black ſpots. 

LU'CID Interval, the fits or pa- 
roxyſms of mad perſons, wherein the 
phrenſy leaves them in poſſeſſion of 
their reaſon. : 

LU'CIDNESS [ luciditas, L.] bright- 
neſs. 
 LU'CIFER [according to the Poet] 

the ſon of Jupiter and Aurora. 

LUCIFER (with Aftronomers}] the 

bright ſtar Venus, which in a morning 

s before the ſun, and appears at the 
break of day, and in the evening fol- 
lows the ſun, and is then call'd He fperus 
or the evening ftar. | 

LUCIFERIANS, a name given to 


Auſtin ſays: that he: had read, they hel 

the ſoul's propagation from — 
but could not aſſure the truth thereof 
Theſe ſectaries were in being in the 


time of TLheodoſius the great, 


LUCIF'ERQUS Experiment ame 
Naturaliſts] ſuch experiments - — 
to inform and enlighten the mind, as to 
ſome truth or ſpeculation in philoſo- 
 LCEIPFUGOUS Uncifigns, 

| S .[Wcifueus, I.] that 
ſhuns the light. — 1 5 at 

LUCFGENOUS {lucigena, L.] born 
or begotten in the day time. 

.LUCENA { with the Pozrs)] a name of 
Juno; or, as others ſay, of Venus, ſup- 
poſing her to aſſiſt women in labour, 
whom they invoked for a ſafe delivery, 

LUCK INESS {of tuck, Du.] fortu- 
nateneſs. FA Hy 

LUCK'Y, fortnnate. | 
| LU'CRA TIVENESS, gainfulneſs. 

_ LU'CRATIVE Intereſt | in Civil Law] 
is ſuch as is paid, where there hath 


been no advantage made by the debtor, 


and no delay nor deceit in him. 


and the other two obtuſe, | 


 LUCRIF ICE {lucrificus, L.] gaining, 

making gain. | 
LUCTIFEEROUSNESS [ludtifer, L.] 

ſorrowfulneſs or mourntulneſs. 

| LUCTIFICK (uad ficus, L.] cauſing 

forrow or mourning. 


| +LU'DICROUSNESS {of tudicrus, L.] 


ſportiveneſs; triffingneſs. 


were ſolemnized in the Compitæ, i. e. 
the croſs-ways and ſtreets. Servint 
Tullius inftituted them in honour of the 
houſhold gods or familiar ſpirits, it be- 
ing given out he himſelf was begotten 
of one of the Genii. , 
LUEF {Sea Term] See Loo,. 
LUGU'BRIOUS {/#gubris, L.] mourn- 
ful, ſorrowful. | 
LUKEWARM'NESS I plæc- peanm 
and ney ye, Saæ.] a being between hot 
and cold ; indifference, regardleſneſs. 
LUMINA'RIA lin the ancient Ve- 
tern churches] the name of the time of 
the nativity of our bleſſed Saviour, cal- 
led Chriſimaſc. L. 55 
LU'/MINARY { luminazre, F. luminare, 
L.] a light body, or body that gives 
light; as the ſun, and moon, which are 
filed Luminaries by way of eminency, 
becauſe of. their extraordinary bright- 
neſs, and the great quantity. of light 
that they afford. ; 5 
LIU'MINGUSNESS {of luminoſus, L.] 
lighineſs, fulneſs of light. TY 
LUMPISHNESS {of ſompſch, D. 


the adherents of Lucifer of Cagliari: St. 


a being in lumps or clods; allo dulneſs, 
heavineſs. „„ 
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ſelendent planet to our ſight, as ſilver 


| lived; but thoſs who believed her to 
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-LUNA with Af#407.] the moon, cal- 
led Feminine and Nocturna/; becauſe, 
borrowing her light from the ſun, ſhe | 


excels in paſſive qualities and moiſture. 
—— LUNA lin Heraldry] the 
moon, is uſed, by ſuch as 
blazon the arms of mo- 
\ narchs by planets, inſtead 
of metals and colours, for 
Argent or Silver; becauſe 
the moon is the ſecond re- 


is the ſecond in value among metals. 
And ſome heralds have accounted this 
way of blazon proper to diftinguiſh the 
arms of ſovereigns and thoſe of ſub- 
jects. See the figure. a 

LVNA lin the Pagan Theology, &c.] 
is ſaid to be the daughter of Hyperion 
and Thea, but others ſay the daughter 
of the Sun, the wife of the Air and mo 
ther of the Dew. 33 44 LO | 

They tell us of a time when there 
was no moon, and that there was a 
king in Arcadia called Froſelenus [i e. 
before the moon] who was before her, 
and ſhe appeared a little time before 
Hercules encountered the giants. 

The poets repreſent her in a.party- 
coloured garment, to ſnew her various 
aſpects. & } . ; We, or 

A black bull was ſacred to her, to 
intimate that ſhe is black and horned 
after her change. e IO e 
The Egyptian held her to be both 
male and female, and therefore men 
ſacrificed to Venus under the name of 


| 


Lina in the habit of a woman, and wo- 
men jn j; „. 

The inhabitants of Caran in Meſopo- 
tami a, had this notion, that ſuch as be- 
liev'd the moon to be a goddeſs, would 
be lla ves to their wives as long as they 


be a god would be their maſters. 

They imagin'd when the moon was 
eclipſed, ſhe was brought down to the | 
earth by the charms of magicians, and 
the method they had to recover her, 
was by beating drums and brazen in- 
ſtruments, whic being louder than the 
ers. mighr abate their force upon 

er. 7 

LUNA lin Afronomy] the loweſt of 
the 7 planets next to the earth, Feminine 
and Nocturnal, is an opake body, ha- 
ving no light, in herſelf; bue borrow- 
ing it from. the ſun, by reflecting his 
light to us. She compleats her courſe 
in 27 days, 7-hours = 41 minutes; but 
requires 29 days 12 hours and 44 mi- 
nutes before the overtakes the ſun, 
Hence ariſes à threefold month, 


LU NE » {with Geo- 


planes in form of a creſ- 


rence of two circles which 


andis when the eſcutcheon 


; lowings, © 9 
; Noel; LENE> 


„„ 


1. Of peragration or periodical month, | 
in which ſtie finiſhes her revolution. 
2. Synodical month, i. e. the ſpace of 
time from her parting from and re- 
turning to the ſun, _ CEE 
3. Ilumiuat ion month, which is the 
time ſhe is viſible, which is about 26 
days 12 hours. % OE1% ITED. FINN 
LUNA {with Afrologers)] is ſaid to be 
Feminine and Nocturnal, excelling in 
paſſive qualities and moiſture, prevails 
over the brain, bowels, Sc. and it is 
found by experience that perſons who 
are afflicted with madneſs, the firs are 
more extraordinary and more or leſs”. 
violent on the periodical returns of the 
tides, and as the moon increaſes or de- 
clines. 1 68 „„ 
LVU NAR Cycle [with Aftron.] is a pe- 
riod or revolution of 19 years, invented 
to make the lunar year agree with the 
ſolar: So that at the end of this revo- 
lution of 19 years, the new moons hap- 
pen in the ſame months, and on the- 
ſame days of the month as they did 19 
years before; and the moon begins 
again her courſe with the ſun. This 


lunar cycle is alſo called the Golden 


Number; the Circulus Decennovenalis z\ 
alſo Eunedecateris, and Circulus Metoni- 


| cur, of Meton the Athenian, who firft in- 


vented it. L. | | 
LU'NARY [lunaris, L.] belonging to 
the moon. | 
LU'NATICENESS, lunacy, diſtract- 
edneſs, madneſs. s 
LUNATED [lunatus, L.] crooked, 
like a half moon. | ; 


LU'NULE S metriczans | 


cent or half moon, termi- 
nated by the circumfe - 


interſe&t each other within, as in the 
figure. | 15 
FUN en Pautre { Heraldry) 
7. e. the one in the other, 
F. is the ſame that the Eng 
iſh call counterchanged, 


is parted of two colours, SIS 

and the charge extends over both; that 

charge has the upper half, or metal of. 

the lower part of the eſcutchson, and 

the lower part of the colour or metal 

of the upper or if Party per pale, then 

one-fideis of one colour, and the other 

of another, anſwering to the two lides 

of the field. See the eſcutcheon. 25 
LUNES (with Falconers] leaſhes or 

long lines to call in hawks; called alſd 
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horſe-ſhoo; à ſhoo without the ſpunges 
(rhe part of the branches which runs 
towards the quarters ot the foot are io 
called). F. | N ein 
LUNET! TES {in Fortiſ.] are enve- 
lopes, cOpnter-S | 
earth caſt up before the courcin, about 
five fathom in breadth, of which the 
parapet takes up three. They are 


2 LU NETTE with Horſemen] a half | 


uſually made in ditches full of water, | 
andierve to the ſame purpoſe as Fauſ- 


Bray: ;.they are compoſed of two faces, 


Which form a re-entring angle; and 


their platform, being no more than 12 
Foot Wide; is a little rais'd above the 
vel of the water, and hath. a parapet 
three fathom thick. F. 3 0 
LUNETTES | with Horſemen] two 
ſmall pieces of felt made round and 
hallow,.toclap upon the eyes of a vici- 
ons horſe, that is apt te bite, or ſtrike 
with his fore feet; or that will nor ſuf- 
fer his rider to mount him F. 
_. LUNI-SOLAR. Year. [with Aſtrono- 


mers] is one that is compoſed by mul-| ft 


tiplying the cycle of the ſun and moon 
together, the product of which being 
$22, ſhews that thoſe 2 luminaries re- 
turn to the ſame points again in ſo 
many years. | 8 

LUPERCA'LIA - {fo ealled, as ſome 
ſay, of Lupa, a ſhe-wolf, which gave 
ſuck to Romulus and Remus ; or, as others 
fay, of xuz@--a wolf, becauſe the chief 
employment of Paz, was to drive away 
ſuch beaſts from the ſheep that he pro- 
tected] Feaſts celebrated by the Romans, 
on the 15th of February. The cere- 
-mony was thus; firſt a ſacrifice was 


killed of goats, becauſe Pan was ſup- 


ſed to have 1 8 tect) and a dog (as 
eing the neceſſary companion of ſhep- 
herds) then two noblemen's young ſons 
were brought to the Luperci, and they 
ſtained their foreheads with the blood 
knife, and others wiped it off wit! 
Jocks of wool dipped in milk: Then 
_they cut the ſkins. of the goats into 
thongs, and ran about the ſtreets all 
naked but their middle, laſhing all they 
met in their way with the thongs, be- 
auſe the Roman, had happily recovered 
heir beaſts, when they ran in this 
manner after the thieves that had ftolen 
them away; while they were ſacrificing 
to- the god Pan. The young women, 
and thoſe that were barren, never en- 
dea voured to get out of their way, but 
rather to come into it; becauſe they 
thought a ſtroke from them, was a great 
" Delper ot conception and delivery. 
LUPER'CI, the prieſts of the god Pan. 
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 -LURCHING, eaving 


LURE (Herre, F. J a device which 
falconers uſe, made of leather, in the 
form of two wings ſtuck with feathers, 
and baited with a piece of fleſh, to call 


back a hawk at a conſiderable diftance ; 


a decoy or allurement. 


EU RIDNESS fof luridus, L.] black 
and blueneſs, paleneſs, G. 
LUS'TINESS\ of {uftig, 
neſs of body; alſo healthineſs. | 
LUS'TRABLE C 1uftrabulis, L.] that 
may be purged or purified, 
 LUS'TRAL (tuftral:s, L.] an epithet 
apply'd by rhe ancients to the water 
uſed in their ceremonies, to ſprinkle 
and purify the people; cities or armies, 
defiled by any crime or impurity; a 
ſort of holy water. n 
LUSTRA''iITON- {of J, L. to pay] 
Heathens, Jes and Chriftians were wont 
by theſe to purify any thing ' polluted; 
either perſon; houſe, city, camp, Gc. 
Sometimes they made uſe of fire and 
kfumigations, as welt as ſacrifices, and 
theſe were either publick or perſonal. 
The Greeks added an Anathema to 
theſe, i. e. a human victim, upon which 
they firſt caſt all the imprecations ima- 
ginable, and then offered him. See 
Luſtrum. ne | 15 
Ser viut was the firſt who purified 
the people, which he did in the follow 
ing manner; he put them into battle 
array, and cauſed a bull and an he-goat 
to pats round them 3 times, while he 
ſacrificed. | h 
_ LUSTRIFICE {!{uftrificus, L.] purg- 


„ N 
LUS'TRUM [among the Romans] the 
ſpace of five years'or rather 50 months; 
at the end of which, they from time 
ro time numbered the people, and pu- 
rified the city. Others derive it from 
the word /aftrare to make a review, 
becauſe the cenſors review'd the army 
once in five years. Varro derives it 
from luo to pay, becauſe at the begin- 
ning of each five years, they paid tri- 
bute, that had been impoſed by the ſe- 
nate. L. 7 es "ITT PET: Ee 
LU'THERANISM, the opinions of 
Martin Luther a German divine, who 
about the year 1517 began to oppoſe 
the Church of Rome, by | preaching a- 
gainſt the licentious uſe or rather abuſe 
of indulgences; which giving great 
provocations to the court of Rome, he 
proceeded from one point of doctrine 


n 


to another; upon whith a great many 


* the nobility and clergy, - well * 


ſome embaraſſment. 


Tent.) ſtrong 
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f the laity.Joining:with him, effefted 
1 ok ſeveral. whole elec- 


$529 


torates 


ſome few particulars excepted- 
HER Ns, wi 


cornice in the roof of a building, ſtand- 


i rpendicular over the naked of the | 
wall, 


and ſerving to enlighten the up- 


per ſtars... K e to 
LUXA'TION [with Anat. ] is a loo- 
ſening of the tendons or ligaments, ſo 
that the bones continue not firm in their 
natural ſituation or place; or when a 
bone abſolutely goes out. of its proper 
cavity into another place. 
n TINT 6-24 
* LUXU'*RIAN'TNESS 


7 [inxuria, L.] 
abundance, 

as luxuriancy of words. be 
To LUXURIATE [luxxurzare, L.] to 


abound, to exceed, to grow rank. 
LYCALTA, an Arcadian feſtival, re- 


ſembling the Roman Lupercalia. It was 


firſt obſerved by Lycaon, in honour of 
Jupiter, firnamed Lyceus. It was cele- 
brated with games, in which the con- 
queror was rewarded with a ſuit of 
brazen armour ; and a human ſacrifice 
was offered at this feſtival. 
 LYCAN'THROPIST [/ycanthropus, L. 
of h- of x- a wolf, and 
4% S-, Gr. a man] ons: troubled with 
the melancholy frenzy, called Lycan- 
thropy, with which perſons that are 
ſcized, fancy themſelves wolves, and 
wander in woods and deſart places, 
howling like wolves; which is ſaid to 
have been cauſed-by the bite of a mad 
wolf, | e 
LYCETA [auxziz of -, Gr. a wolf] 
a feſtival held at Argos to Apollo, on ac- 


count of his delivering the Argives from 


wolves that waſted their country. L. 
LYEF-Yeld [lyepx-yeld, Sax.} leave 
ſilver, a ſmall fine or piece of money, 
which in the Saxon times, the tenant 
paid to the lord of the manour, for 
leave to plow or ſaw, (5c. , 
; LYMPH'ADUCTS... See Lymphatick. 
eſjels. 9 9 „ 
LibrrnA [with Surgeons] a watery 


matter, iſſuing from ſinews that are 


pricked, and ether wounds. . 

LY MPHAT'ICK Perſons { lymphatici, 
L.] perſons. frighted to diſtraction, or 
thoſe that have ſeen ſpirits or fairies in 
the wat... 4 1 9h. To 

LYRE [/yrs, L.] a harp, ſome of 
which are ftrung with wire, and others 
with guts. | 

LIRICK Perſe, &c. are ſuch as are 
ſet to the lyre or harp, apply'd to the 
ancient odes and ſtanza's, and anſwer 


4 „ 


kingdoms. His opinions“ 
are now held by moſt Prote ns 


windows over the 
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to our airs and tunes, and may be play's 
on inftruments. 


AH m, Roman; Mm, Tralick: Mm. 

LY JL Engliſh ; Om, Saxon; M, Greeks 

are the 12th letters of the alphabet; and 
d, the 13th of the Hebrew: M, in 
7810 always keeps its ſound; ſo thass 

. ollowing it, is loſt in Autumn, Solemn, 
£ | | 


M [in Afronomical Tables] figni ; e 
meridional or ſouthern. . 


M lin Law] was a brand or mark 


which a criminal, convicted of murder, 
and having the benefit of the clergy, 
was ſtigmatiz d, it being burnt on the 
brawn of his thumb. a 

Min Latin Numbers] ſtands fora © 
„ 2 

M with a daſh [with the Ancients] 
ſignified a thouſand thouſand. _ 

M {in Phyſical Preſcriptions] ſignifies 
manipulus or little handful, and at the 
end of a doftor's Recipe, for miſta, mix 
or mingle, or mxiura, a mixture. | 

M is alſo us'd as a contraction, as 
M. A. Mag iſt er Artis. _ . 

MA, the name of one of Rhea's maids, 
who tended Bacchus; alſo Rhea herſelf 
was ſo called. wn 

MAZE'BED > dreſs d looſely, carelefly 

MOB'BED S or ſlatternly. | 

MACARON'ICES {among the ali 
ans] a jumble of words of different 
languages, with words of the vulgar 
tongue latiniz'd, or put into Latin ter- 
minations and forms, as Fee, he 
ſugared; and Latin words put into the 
form of the modern; a ſort of burleſque 
poetry made out of their language, and 
the ſcraps and terminations of divers 
others. The invention is attributed to 


one Theephilus Folangi, in the year 1520, 


and to have been ſo called, of Macarone, 
Ital. a coarſe, clowniſh man, or of the 


Itali an Macareons, which are a ſort of 
worms or cakes, made of unleavened 


flower, eggs and cheeſe, after a clumſy 


manner by the peaſants ; So as the lat- 
ter were a Hotch-Potch of various in- 
gredients; ſo were the Macaronicks of 
Italian, Latin and French, and adorned 
with natural beauties, pleaſant jeſts and 
a lively ftile. | 


MAC'CABEES, a namegiven to ſeven 


brethren ameng the Fews, in the time 


of Antiochus Epiphanes, and in general 
to all theſe who then ſuffered perſecy— 


tion for their zeal and conſtancy, in da- 


MA 
tens of the liberty of their country an 
the religion of their forefathers. 


There are four books of Maccabeet 
admitted by the Church of Rome; the 
two firſt they allow, to be canonical, | 


and the two laft as apocryphal. _ 
The firſt book is ſuppos d to be Writ- 
ten originally in Hebrew or Syrzck, 
which 'are not extant, but others ſup- 
poſe the Greck to be the original. 
It contains an account of the moſt 
memorable tranſactions of the Fews 
for 40 years, viz. from the reign of 
' Antiochus Epiphanes to the death of Si- 
mon the high prieſt: that is, from 29 7 
to 3869, or 135 years before Chriſt: 
who the author was is not known. 
The ſecond book is an abridgment 
of a larger, compos'd by one Jaſon, 
which contained the hiſtory of the per- 
ſecutions of Epiphanes and Eupator a- 
gainft the Jews ; but the work of Zaſon 
is not exrant, and the author of the. 
abridgment is not known; for which 
reaſon the Church of England do not ad- 
mit them as canonical. x 
This ſecond book contains a hiſtory 
of 15 years, from 3828 to 3843 from 
the execution of Heliodorys's commiſ- 
fion, who was ſent by Se/encus to fetch 
away the treaſure of the temple to the 
moms Bro ous by Judas Maccabeus 
over Nic nor | 


The third book contains the hiſtory 
of Prolemy Philopater, king of Egypt, a- 
gainſt the Fewo in his kingdom. 
The fourth book is ſo little known, 
that it is not clearly underftood what 
It is. | | 
In the old editions of the Greek bible 
there is a book concerning The govern- 
went of Reaſon, which ſome imagine te 
be it, by reaſon of the inlargements 
therein upon the hiſtory of Eleazer and 
the ſeven brethren, who ſuffered mar- 
tyrdom at Antioch. 1 

MACHIAVILIANISM {of Nrcholas 
Marc hiavel, a politician of Florence in 
Tray a politick principle, not to ſtick 
at any thing to compaſs a deſign, to 
break thro* the moſt folemn obligati- 
ons, to commit the greateſt villanies, 
in order to remove any obſtructions to 
great and ambitious deſigns; eſpecially 
in relation to government. | 
__ © MACHINAL {machinalis, L.] belong. 

ing to an engine. 

| MACH I'NAMENT [mac hinamentum, 
L. an engine . 
MACHINE, an engine compos'd of 
ſeveral parts, ſer together by the art 
of mechaniſm, as ſprings, wheels, Ge. 
- for rating or Fopping the motion ef 
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bodies, uſed in raifing water, architec. 


ture, military, and many or 
Simple MACHINES, are the ballance 
lever, pully, wheel, v and ferew. 
Compound MACHINES, are ſuch as 
are compounded or made up of ſimple 
ones. F EE 5 
MACHINE [with Architect] an af. 
ſemblage of ſeveral pieces of timber, 
ſo diſpoſed, that a ſmall number of 
men, by the help of ropes and pullies, 


er affairs, 


may be able 'to raiſe vaſt loads of 
weights. 7H 5 
Hydraulick MACHINE, a machine 


for raiſing or conducting 
a ſluice, pump, c. EE 
 Warlick MACHINES [among the An- 
ctents] were for launching-arrows, ja- 
velins, ſtones, or for battering down 
walls, as battering rams, Sc. but now 
artillery bombs, petards, Sc. are fo 
called; >: PS I FE os 
Dramatic MACHINES, are thoſe 
where the poet brings ſome deity or 
ſupernarural being upon the ſtage, ei- 
ther to ſolve ſome difficulty, or perform 
ſorne exploit beyond the reach of hu- 
man power. 5 8 
MACHUNERY, an aſſemblage of ma- 
chines or engines, by which any thing 
1s perfonned; alſo contrivance. 
MACIA'TION, a making lean. I. 
e r [maciientia, L.] lean- 
neſs. e | Do 
e a ſeller of weavers 


goods. 
long, and AG- life, Gr.] long lived; a 
proper name. 
 MACULO'SE {maculoſur, L. ] full of 
ſpots or ſtains. 92 588 
MAD'NESS 8 Saæ. ] a kind 
of delirium without a fever, attended 
with rage, and a total deprivation of 
reaſon; alſo enraged, fury. 5 
MAD NEP Wort, Sc. herbs. 
 MADIFICA'TION, a moiſtening or 
wetting, properly the receiving ſo 
much moiſture, that the body is quite 
ſoaked thro' by it. CTRL | 
MAN DER Maia Gr.] a ri- 
ver in Phrygia, full of turnings and win- 
dings in its courſe, as it is ſaid, to the 
number of 600; whence any thing that 
is fall of intricacy and difficulty is cal- 
led a Meander, L. 540 
| MEANDER {with Archite&-] a fret- 
work in arched roofs, or carved cranks 
in vaults and caves, . "36 
MAAN'DRATED, [meandratus, L.] 
turned, intricately wrought.  _ 
MR, comes Hom the Saxon word 


of water, as 


, 


Meene, noted, See Mer. 
T - MAMAC- 
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 MEMACTERIA'” fav Tb, of 
FTE Gr:}-facred feftivals:celebra- 
red to Jupiter, the rainy or ſhowery. 
_MAMACTERION -{ pai arrapiays 
Gr.] the fifth month among the Atheni- 
ans, — Oy September. 
MAGA 
lick ftore-houſe; but it is moſt com- 
monly uſed to ſignify a place where all 
ſorts of warlike ſtores are kept; where 
uns are caſt; ſmiths, carpenters and 
wheel-wrights, Sc. are conſtantly em- 
ployed in making all things belonging 
to an artillery; as carriages, waggons, 
: hs ng; 


MAG DALENS, an order of nuns, 


or rather worn out and penitent cour-{ As 


teſans at Rome, upon which a revenue 
was ſettled by pope Clement VIII. and 
made an order that the eſſects of all 
publick proſtitutes who died without 
will ſhould be appropriated to the 
maintenance of them, and that. thoſe 
that made wills, if they did not leave 
to them at leaſt one fifth part of their 
effects, their wills ſhould be invalid. 
MA'GI, - philoſophers, aſtrologers 
and priefts among the Zgypiians and 
Afiaticks. + | | 
MAGI 2 [of May, Gr. wiſe 
MAGIANS 5 men] the Magi of Per- 
ſia are worſhippers of fire and diſei- 
ples of Zoroaſter, who they confound 
with Abraham, They have three books 
which contain the whole of their reli- 


inculcated to his diſciples. 
INE [Maga in, F. Iis a pub- | 


gion. The names of theſe books are 
Zend, Pazend and Abeſta. They aſcribe | 
the two former to Abraham and Abeſta, 
and is a commentary on the other two. 

The tradition of the Magi is, that 
Abraham read books in the midſt of the 
furnace, in which Nimrod had ordered 
him to be thrown. _, 

After their maſter Zoroaſter, tho 
Magi maintain that there are two 
principles in the world; one of good 
which they call Oromazd, and the other 
evil named Aberman. 

They worſhip fire in temples call'd 
Ateſh Kanah or Ateſh Kade; that is to 
lay, the houſe of fire. | 

There were formerly a great num- 
ber of theſe buildings upon the moun- 


taln Alborz in the province of Aaberbi- 
| | the greateft abhorence, which they held 


gran, which is Medis. + | 
To Fire they give the name Bab, that 
is to ſay Part; becauſe they acknowledge 
this element as the principle of all 
things, which ſyſtem among the Greeks 
was embrac'd by Araxagoras. . 

The Magi obſerve a myſterious ſi- 
lence, when they waſh or eat, having 


cit ſaid certain words. This ſilonce, 


8 
— 


M A 

which they never break, makes a part 
ef theirreligion ft 2 4 ot 
_ Pythagoras, it is very likely might 
imitate this filence of the Magi, as well 
as the reverence for fire, Which he, 


To every month of the year, to 
every day, and alſo to every ſtar, to the 
mountains, mines, waters, trees, they 
aſeribe particular Genii, or ſome of thoſe 
angels who were created before man, 
and fell into infidelity and diſobedience, 
and were therefore confined to what 
they call the country of the Genii, not 


* 


unlike to what 


Fairies, 
As to the 3 books before-mentiened, 
which the Guebres or fire worſhippers 
impute to Abraham, really. belong ta 
Ibrahim Verdouſt, who is called Zoroaſ- 
ter by the Greeks. Theſe books are very 
rare and unknown, becauſe the Guebres 
keep them religiouſly. ſecret. among 
themſelves, and never communicate 
them to ſtrangers. They are written 
in the antient Perſian language and have 
not been yet ſeen in Europe. | 
Tho! theſe philoſophers maintained 
2 principles in nature, the one god and 
the other evil; the firſt being repreſen- 
ted by light, and the other by darkneſs; 
both owned as gods, and addreſſed by 
them with prayers and adorations ; yet 
they are divided in their opinions; be- 
cauſe ſome thought both to be from all 
eter nit; and others maintained that 
only the good principal was eternal, an 
that the evil one was created. 2 85 
They alſo agree that theſe 2 princi— 


ples are in continual oppoſition to each 


other, which is to continue to the end 
of the world, when the good principle 
will have the upper hand; after which 
each will has bie own world; that is, 
the good with all good people about 
him, and the bad one with all the wick . 
ed people, will likewiſe govern in his 
World. | i 
The Magi paid divine honours to 
light, to the ſun, to the conſecrated fire 
in their temples, and even to the fire in 
their houſes; before which they per- 
formed all the acts of their religion. 
On the contrary they had darkneſs in 


as the ſymbol of the evil principle, 
which they hated as we do the devil. 

This religion took its riſe among the 
Chaldeans ; the knowledge they had ac - 
quired in aſtronomy contributed to in- 
cline them to it. This it was that o- 
bliged Abraham to go out of Chaidea. _ 
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— who had images and idols in abhorence 


as far as the Indies, where they are ſtill 
_ ciples the 


taking or journey, they wrote upon 


day make uſe of arrows incloſed in al 
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be found among the Turks, Chineſe, and 


ough the whole Zaſt, from thence 


into t, from Egypt into Greece and 
rg — all the nations of the 


The firſt authors of this ſuperſtition 
ere known inthe Zaſf by the name of 
Zabians or Sabbrant. The remains of 
this ancient ſect are ſtill ſubſiſting in the 
Eaft by the name of Sabbeant, which 
they pretend to have received from 
Sabiusr the ſon of Seth. They have 
till among them a book, which they 
aſcribe to Seth, which contains the 
doctrine of their ſe&. t. 
To this ſe& of the Sabbrans was dia- 
metrically oppoſed to that of the Magi, 


and worſhipped god only by fire. They 
had their beginning in Fer ſia, and ſpread 


They acknowledge 2 prin- 
one Good and the other Evil. 
What has been ſaid before being but 
an hypotheſis, which tho" it be probable 
— does nat come up to a certainty. 


We ſhall mention ſomething: that may 
be more depended upon, as being ex- 
tracted from oriental authors, who have 


informed us what this ſect of the Zabi- 

ans is, and what were their opinions. 

See Zabrans, 5 | | 
MA'GIAN, of or pertaining to the 


1 | 
"MA'GICK ue, Gr.] is by ſore 
diſtinguiſhed into four kinds. 
MAGICK RODS or Wands, Authors 
relate that the Chaldeant had a cuſtom, 
that when they went upon any under- 


wands or arrows, which they mingled. 
t er in a quiver, the names of the 
cities they intended to go to, or the 
things they were to undertake; that 
afterwards drawing the arrows out of 
the quiver at all adventures, they were 
determined as to their undertaking by 
the inſcription of the arrow whice firſt 
came forth. _ , | | 
This cuſtom. of divining by rods or 
arrows is very antient in the Eaſt. 
The Scythians and Alanus divined by 
means of certain branches of willow and 
myrtle: The modern Arabian, at this 


3 one they write Lord Command 
me and upon another the Lord prevent 
me. If the firſt arrow that is drawn out 
of the ſack has the inſcription Lord pre- 
nent me, then the thing is intirely omitted. 


There is alſo ſomething like this to | 
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anciently among the Meder and H- 
bret. Tacitus obſerves it alſo amo 
the ancient German. They cut a bow 
of ſome fruit tres into ſeveral pieces, 
which they mark'd with certain cha- 
racters and threw them by hazard upon 
a white cloth. Then the father of the 
family took up the pieces one after a- 
Aother, and thence by the marks that 
were upon them took auguries for fu- 
ture events. 3 

Natural MAGIC, a natural philoſo- 
phy, or the application of natural ac- 
tive cauſes to paſſive cauſes; by means 
of which many ſurprizing, but natural 
effects are produced; but the Arabian; 
corrupting-it, and filling it with many 
ſuperftitious yanities, the name of it 
1 to be underſtood in an ill ſenſe. 

at ura! MAGICE {according to the 
deſcription of ſome] is by art and in- 
duſtry to produce vegetables before 
their natural time, as ripe roſes, figs, 
Sc. in February; alſo the cauſing light- 
ning, thunder, rain, winds, transfigu- 
rations and tranſmutations of animals, 
ſuch as Roger Bacon is ſaid to have per. 
formed by Natural Mag cx. 

Divine MAGICK, which is perform 
ed by the immediate grace of the Al- 
mighty, and depends on that ſpirit and 
power, which diſcovers itſelf in noble 
operations; ſuch as prophecy, mira- 
cles; ſuch magicians were Moſes, Jo- 
ſhua, the prophets and apoſtles. 

Celeſtial MAGICE, attributes to ſpi- 
rits a kind of rule or dominion over 
the planets, a dominion over- men, and 
on this it raiſes a ridiculous kind of 
ſyſtem, nearly bordering on judiciary 
aſtrology. 

White MAGICE, called alſo Theurgick, 
performed by the aſſiſtance of an angel, 
which, upon account of religion, en- 
Joins fafting, piety and purity; that the 
ſoul which is deſirous of commerce 
with the ſuperior deities, may not be 


* % £ 


in any thing diverted by the body, be- 


ing ſinful or polluted. N | 
AGICK Geodetick, magick perform- 
ed by the aſſiſtance of a Dæmon. 
Superſtitious MAGICK, is performed 
by the invocation of devils; and the 
eſſects of it are very evil and wicked, 
tho' very firange and ſurpaſſing the 
power of nature; and are ſaid to be 
performed by means of ſome compact, 
either expreſs or tacit, with evil ſpirits. 
But their power is not near to what is 
imagined, nor do they produce half the 
effects commonly aſcribed to them. 
Mathematical MAGICK, is that which 
and the aſ- 


ſiſtance 


oy mathematical learning, 
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1008 ſeatningly@irdculons: works 3 2, 
4 — * 8, as alſo 


by mechanical ſciencs, and rare art 
beyond the rhach of; vulgar capacit l 


when 


3 MAGICK Square; 1 


2 . . 89 1 * — 
25 nümbers in an arithmetical 


I proportion, are diſpoſed in- 
15 21 to,ſuch parallel and equal 
ranks, as that the um of each row, as 
well diagonally as laterally, mall. be 
equal, as in the ſduare they make 180. 
_ MAGICIAN» magicien, F. magus, L. 
of , Gr.] the'Perfrans called thoſę 
mag ot Or magicians, that the Greeks 
called. $1548 c/45ithe Larins Sapientes; 
the Gault, Druide; the Egyptians, Fro 
Phet. or Frieſt; the Indians, G ymno ſo 
pbiſtt; the Engliſh Cunning Men, Wi- 
zardi or Confyrers, | 160 
Fimon the Samay iran; was honoured 
with a ſtatue at Rome, for his excetten- 
cy in the, magick art, in the time of 
Claidius Caſar, with this: inſcription, 
To Simon the hvly god; and Cenens a- 
mong the Greeks, was worſhipped as'a 
god. in the days of Aug uſtut, for his ſkill 
in the magick art 
MAGISTERIES [ with Chymifts 7] 
ſometimes ſignifies reſins and reſinous 
juices, as the miagiſteries of Jalop, Stam. 


WORY M : 5 
MA'GISTERY-[mogiftere, F. magiſte- 
rium, L.] a very fine chymical powder, 
made by bet Ne precipitating the 
matter, as magiſtery of Biſmutbh, Coral, 
r '''. 
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other charters ; or becauſe of the great 
and remarkable ſolemnity in the 421 6 / 


nouncing excommunicationh and dit 
anathemas againſt the infringers of it. 
For when king Henry III. ſwore to th 
holding lighted candles, extingui 
3 and every one ſaid, Tb t 57 
* , e and fink in Hil, zubd 
violates this charter. Or elſe,” betauſe 
it contained the ſuni of all the liberties 


7 


leſſer of the-rwo. p. | 
KF M AGN ANIMITY [Wagnanimirar, 1.1 
this the ancients uſed to repreſent Hie 
rogyphically, by a lion rarhpant;! © 


mus,” L.] magnanimity, 'greatneſs' o 


mind. qe, 7 


ſulphur and antimony, melted together 
over the flre, and condenſed in manner 
of a ſtone. It is called "Magners, or 4 
Magnet, 'becauſe it is ſuppoſed, being 
worn, to defend the weather from in- 
fection, during the time that malignant 
diſeafes reign, and that by its magneti- 


cal virtue. 


MAG NRTISNH With Cy Ser- 
tain virtue, whereby one thing betomes 
effected at the ſame time wi another; 


817 


MAGISTERY according to | Mr. | MadNFICENTN EGS nag niftcentia 


0 


Boyle] a preparation of a body (not an L.] a largeneſs of ſoul, in coneei ving 
E / 


analyſis of it, becauſe the principles are 
hot ſpread) whereby the whole; or 
very near the whole of it, by ſome ad 
ditament is turned into à body of a dif 
terent k 8 
MAGISTRATURE; magiftracy. © 
MAGNA Charta . e. the great Paper 
or Carter] king John, to appeaſe his 
barons; is ſaid to have yielded to laws 
and artieles of government, much like 
to thoſe of Magna Charta. But at this 
time we find no law written aneienter 
than this Magna Charta, Whieh was 
granted the gth year of Henry III. and 
confirmed by Edward 1: This was ap- 
prov'd of by rhe ſubjects as ſo benefi- 
cial a law, and of ſo great equity, in 
compariſon to thoſe which were in uſe 
before it, that king Henry Had for grant- 
ing it the 15th penny of all the move 
able goods, of batt rhe temporality and 


ſpiritualit 


; Ky 
7 ficenrt; 


'  Commenſurable MA ON 


and manayifig great ' things; fate 
Ren, generoſity, ſtatelineſs, coſt- 
( ata ae, 


Milton. . 

MAG'NIFYING Claſ? [in Optitki] A 
little convex glaſs, lens, . ich” i 
tranſmitting the rays of light reflets 
them fo, as that the patallel offes be 
come . and thoſe which 
were diverging become parallel; by 
which means objects view d thro' them 
appear larger than When view'd by ths 


* 


naked eye OE A es ere. 
MAGNILOOGUT fmagntloqurum, 27 
lofty ſpeech, ſpeaking of great matters. 
 MAGNIL'CQUOUS [magni/oguir, L. I 
ſpeaking big, loud, or of hes, matters, 
| FUDES (with 
Geometrictant]are ſuch as may be mea 
meaſure 


5 7 1 
1 8 n n 22 


5 Jy 13 „ e e an 4 
ſy is pe the gelt artet, elilret j 


„ 


obſervation of this charter,” the” biſiop 7 


them, and then threw- them on the 


of England; or elſe, becauſe there was 
Another charter, called Charra de F. 
Aa, eftabliſhed with it, which was rhe | 


AGNAN'IMOUSNESS {of Magi, 


- MAG'NES arſenieat (ith CH A 
"compoſition of equal parts of arſenick; 


- MAGNIPIC [meghifiens, L. Hag 


c. Which in 


ſured by one and the fame common - 


+: MAGOs. 


[ 


either in the ſame or 4 different man- 
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NA HIM | 
' * MAHOM'ETAN, of or pertaining to 


he # 


 Mahometan religion. | 

The Mahometans acknowledge that 
both the Jewiſh and Chriftian religion 
are true; but pretend they are now 


number of papers from God, by the mi- 


he compos'd the Alcoran. 


that Mabomet is the meſſenger of God, 


true meſſenger and prophet of God. They 


and to eſtabliſh the Mahometan religion. 


„ MACGOHONMA [of | «y&- 0 - noir * 
Gr. murther) a feſtival obſerved by t ol 
Perſians, in commemoration” of the 
maſſacre of the Magi, who had uſurped. 


MA HIM 
MAT HIM 5  ceiv'diin a man's body, 
by which he loſes the uſe of any mem- 
bor, that is, or might be a defence to 


> MAHOM'ETANISM, is the doctrine 


nor the Chriſtiant ha ve at this time any 
principles of their religion, becauſe 


and beaſts acknowledged him to be the 
that there he had a view of Paradiſe 


Hhomet will appear, and that 1 80 Chra/t 


they will appear all naked from head 


rubims. And that thoſe that rema in 


©. * 
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e 
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a 
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the throne upon the death of Cambyſes. 
lin Law} is a hurt re- 


him in battle; | v3 
MA'HUM >: eee e F.] maim, 
wound, N 


o 
* 


miret 
Mahomet. a 


of Ma 


homes or the principles of the 


abrogated; ſince God has communi- 


cated himſelf to his prophet Mabomet; 


they alſo alledge that neither the Je]. 


their books have been corrupted. | 
They affirm that Mahomes for the 
ſpace of 23 years, did receive a certain 


niſtry of the angel Gabriel, out of which 


The chief article: of the Mabometan 
faith is the unity of God; the ſecond 


who alſo they pretend wrought mira- 
cles; as that he drew water out of. his 
fingers, and that marking the moon 
with his fingers he cleft it. 
They fay alſo- chat the ſtones, trees 


true prophet of God and that they ſalu- 
ted him in theſe words: You are the 


tell us likewiſe that Mahomer went in 
the night from Mecca to Feruſalem, 
from whence he aſcended into Heaven; 


and Hell; that he had converſation with 
God, and at laſt came down from Hea- 


ven that very night, and was found at 


Mecca before the break of day. 
They believe a general reſurrection 
of the dead, and that then an Auti-Ma— 


will deſcend from Heaven to kill him, 


They fay the reſurrection of the dead 
will be in the following manner; that 


to foot; that the prophets, laints, 
doctors and the juſt will be clothed and 
carried up to Heaven by angels and che. 
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ſhall ſuffer hunger, thirft and nate. 
neſs. That the ſun drawing near them 
within a mile, will cauſe ther to ſweat 
in a violent manner, and that they will 
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* £ 
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other torments; that in the day © 


in ſcales,” and thoſe” perſons ' whoſe 
Good ſhall .over-balance their Zvi! 
ſhall go into Paradiſe; but thoſe whoſe 
evil ſhall outweigh their Good, ſhall be 
ſent to Hell, except the prophets and 
ſaints ſhall make interceſſion for them. 
They alſo ſeem to believe a kind of 
pargatory, where thoſe whole ſins have 
over balanced their good actions, the 
they died in the faith, and were not 
aſſiſted by the interceſſion of the juſt, 
muſt ſuſſer in proportion to their ſins; 
but ſhall be afterwards taken up into 
paradiſe. 6 


who are executioners of the commands 
of God, defign'd for certain offices both 
in Heaven and earth, who. write down 


the actions of men in a book ; and that 


the office of the angel Aſracl is to re- 
ceive the ſouls of thoſe that die, and 
another named Eſrapis conftantly keeps 
a larpe horn or trumpet in his mouth, 


ready to ſound it at the day of judgment. 


They alſo beſide the general judg- 
ment hold a particular one, which they 
call the Torment of the Srpulchre, which 
is in the manner following; that as 
ſoon as a perſon is buried, two of the 
firſt angels, viz. Manzar and Neker come 
and aſk the deceaſed queſtions concern- 
ing his faith towards God and his pro- 
phets, concerning the law and Ai ab, 
1. e. what way a perſon ought to turn 
himſelf to pray to God. If they be juſt 
ones, they will anſwer; our God is the 
God that created all things, our faith 
is Muſlimick, i. e. orthodox, and the 
place towards which we bow ourſelves 
in our prayers, is Kiab. But the inh- 
dels not knowing what to anſwer are 
conſigned to grievous torments. 
They generally hold predeftination 


and that both good and evil happen b) 


the particular command of God. 
When they pray, at pronouncing the 
name of God they make a bow and add 


or ſome other ſuch attribute. 

In their noon and afternoon pra; ers 
they are oblig' d to read low; but their 
morning and evening prayers with 2 
loud voice. The men in ſaying their 

ray ers ought firſt of all to lift up their 
ands to the tops of their ears; but the 
women no higher than their . 


T1 
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be afflicted with an infinite number of 
judgment Good and Evil ſhall be % Big 


They hold that there are angels, 


moſt high, moſt bleſſed, moſt excellent 


n 0 mo Mira 
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„ ow owt 
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chey 1 ſpeak or laugh 


1 
prayers, ſo as to be heard,” — 


void; and they are forbid to pray to 
God in _ arment they commonly 
work in, and Which they Would not 
wear, if they were to pay” @. vilit to 4 


perſon of quality. 
The tradition of aber is 


them to waſh their hands three times, 
ſtanch hawk, who being us d to fly is 


to cleanſe their teeth with a certain 
fort of wood, and then to -waſh their 
mouth three times and the noſe as of- 
ten without intermiſſion, when they 
have once begun; then to wet their 
ears with the ſame water they waſh'd 
their heads with, and whenever they 


M A 


1 Hay, Wed! 
MAINZ E, a kind Song Were: 
which bears an ear à foot; ſometimes a 
277 1 an half long upon a. talk, af 6. 
m thi 

To MA Cuſtoms [Law Term) Is 

To MAKE Services \ to execute 8227 | 
* — them. 

MAKE Hawk (wich Falzen! an old, 5 


_— 


fit to inſfruct a young one. 
1 0 A KER (of Macan, Sax. to. make}. 
one Who cauſes, forms or frames. 
MALAGNEITI“TA U ee Apoth. 1 

grains of paradiſe: 5 
MAL APERTNESS, faucineſs, er- b 


waſh their hands and feet they are 10 traordinary readineſs to give ae 


lig d to begin at the fingers. 
AID EN in Scotiand, &c.] an in- 


guage." Aw. 
MAUBRANCHISM, the ee 


ſtrument or machine uſed in beheading ſentiments of father Malbranch, à prieſt 


er ons. , 

Mal DEN. Head [Qrtebhave, Sax TJ 
oy ES TATIVENESS „ 

ATES'TA 
MAJES'TICALNESS I fatelinels 
MAJESTY {majeſtar, L.] a title of 


honour, ufually given to ſovereign ; 
| lienare or apply them to other uſes. ” 


princes, 
MAJESTY, among he: old Romans 


was a title given to the ſtate, and the 
great officers thereof; but was after- 
wards confin'd to the emperor and im- 


perial family. 
In former times the title of lusjeny) 
was given to popes and archbiſhops. 
The emperors of Germany endea- 


voured to keep the title of majeſty and 


cloſed crown to themſeloes. But Fran- 


iI. made it common to the kings of 


Franco. 


When Charles V. was ele bed empe- | 


ror of Germany, the kings of Spain who 
before had born only the title of High- 
115 took upon them the title of maze- 


ſty. 
Henry VIII. of Rap was the firſt 


Enzliſh king took upon him the title of 
majeſty, whereas his predeceſſors had 
only that of Grace or Highneſ5, But at 
this time it is given to moſt of or all 
the kings in Europe, but to kings or 
emperors only. 

MAIN of an Horſe. See Mane. 

To ſet a MAIN lof main, F. a 

To throw a MAIN 8 hand} to throw 


MAJOR of a fortified Town, has the 
charge —_ guards, rounds, patrols 


with ox and dice, Sc. 


and centi 


MAJOR Au MINOR {in Au ſi ck] are 
ſpoken of the concords, which differ | 
from each other by a ſemi-tone. 


MAJ ORALITY, the ume or office 


ot the oratory of France; and much W. 


fame as Carteſianiſm. ; 
|  MALEDICTION (in old Becdas n > 

imprecation or curſe, which Was an 
ently æhnexed to grants of lands, 0 5 
made to churches and religious houſes, 
to deter perſons from attempt ing to * 


MALEFICK Planets [with Aron 


called on account of the evil effe@sat= 
tributed to them. — 

MALEF'ICK NESS hs maleflenn, 21 
injuriouſneſs. 

MAL END ERS An! a Horſe? 1diafe; 
being chops or chinks on the bending. | 
or joint ef a horſe's knee, which fome=-/ 
times ſuppurate ; when theſe chops ap- 
pear in-the bending of the ROWE they 
are called ſelanders. 

MALEV'OLEN'TNESS [malevolentia, | 
L.] ill-will, hatred, ſpight. 

ALI'CIOUSNESS [of malitioſus, L. 
malicieux, F.] fulneſs of malice, pling ; 
fulneſs. 5 

MALIG'NAN'TNESS {maliguiras, LJ 
hurtfulneſs, miſchievouſneſs, ape 
nature or quality, ill-will. 

A MALIG'NANT {malignus, 1.1 an 
envious, ill- affected perſon;  : 

MALL... 4 q--pellere malleo, to 

PALL-MALL S drive with a mallet) 

a ſort of play or exerciſe with a woo= 
—— ball, and an inſtrument called a 
Mall, by Which the ball is ſtruck with 
great force and art, ſo as to run through 
an iron arch, at the end of a long al- 
ley, ſmoothly gravelled and boarded on 
each fide. | This arch is calb'd the pas, 
and the alley 1 is alſo call'd the Mail. 1 

- MALU/LEABLENESS, the quality of 


being beaten. out or wrought>with'a 


ROY and e being beaten, 
0 o 5 une, 


ger the planets Saturn and Mats; ſo 1 


22 
* 
— 
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. 7 bz and coctona, L. 
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cotton, becau 
ts downy coat} a ſort, of peach, called" 


o 227 jy. 
The, Croſs of MALTA, 
worn by, 
TS St. hn +5 me 
em, is à creſs of eight 
points, accordiy to the 


— in che, Kſcutchenn hereunto, an- 


d. 1 Lids en 
Mal THA TuchSs 5 Aae, r. 
to mollify q pitek and e 
Peking Alſo ee 0 e: nade. of 


s-greaſe. 


18 ua, and is 


| 


LinHerai.} an iN #N8 

| old faſhioned . 

leere with. Wie wn 

long hangers bt N 

to 1 as in the bene ore anne xe K 
ANDARIN tg nguage ip why 

the Mandarin, and in the court of Chi- 


rhat in Cina that the Latin 
is in Europe; t e 8 being al- 


MALVA'C 805805 SI malvaccut, . N bee ways men of 


ing to, or Ae with mallows. 
-MALYOISIN--(q. d. mal evil, 20:/in.; 
5 neighbour, E-] an- ancient warlike 
2 for | caſting ſtones, battering 


e 
K Ns tuxks (prob. of yd, Heb, | 


r the dominion of another] a dy- 
Ry. which reigned a conſiderable time 
n. 


t. Light harſemen, an order bu 


of valiant ſoldiers, who were at fitſt 
Hirea tas faves brought up to military 
Rerciſes, in which they were very ex-. 


dert, and were the chief military ſup- | 


ort of the Sargcens in Egypt ; but hav. 
ing killed ſultan Moudam, they took 

Wers themſulves the government. 
MAM IN Tree lin Famaica] a tree 

t grows plentitully in the woods, 
yielding:@pleafant liquor, drunk by the 

zahabirants, Ge. ca I'd the e F] 

Jodgdy-Tree. 

4  MANM'MON C192, Hr. riches or 
grain, ef the Heb. on, 7. c. plenty, 
aving ou the (5) hemantick at the be 

ginning]. the God of wealth and riches. 

es well the top, | Sea, Term] is a 
of command, when men are or- 

to go into the top of a ſhip. 
MAN the Ladder > { among: Fa- 
15 the Ship's fide 5 lors is a word 
of eommand, When any perſon of fi- 
gure is at the ſide of the rer ready to 

Suter or be helped into it. 


A MAN AGE for Horſes). a riding- 


round or academy with a pillar fixed 
» the center of it, to which horſes are 
tied chat are beginning to learn, and 
| ſet up on the fides.2 by 2, in or- 
r 0 teach horſes to raiſe their fore- 


_ 


MANDARINS, ps Chineſe lords 
who are commanly"goxernors of ſore 
province, 3y are for the moſt part 
rholan out of the. Loitias, whoare the 
| moſt learned o ſect of. their admi- 
red philoſopher © 22 7 

They are ſo highly xeverenced, that 
no perſon preſumes te ſpeak to them 
t upon their knees; they are diſtin- 
guiſhed into learned Mandarius, who 
are appointed to be Judges, and military 
Mandan iur. 

Thois who are made. governors, are 
appointed to govern ſuch places as are 
at a great diſfance from the place of 
their nativity, Where they have a very 
magnificent e in the chief hall of 
which is a ſtatue of their king or em- 
peror, ftanding upon alofty pedeſtal; be- 
fore which the Madarin kneels, before 
he ſeats himſelf upon the bench. 

MAN DIL (among the Per/ians] a cap 
or turban, made of a piece of white 
muſlin, which being firſt wrapped round 
the head, a piece of ſuk of the fame 
length is wrapped rqund that, ſo that 
the ſeveral ſtripes or dolours of the filk 


| ſeem wavy; this is ſo. gloſely bound to- 


gether, that it is ſaid, a cutlaſꝰ N õnt pe- 
 netrate it. In rainy weather they co- 
ver it with a ſort af caſe made of red 
cloth. 

MANDRAKE [Nun, Heb. a, pe 
ipag Of fteivd h, Gr. a cave or den, be- 
cauſe of its growing near caves and 
ſhady places; or as ſome ſay, of aydpic 
2211, 7. e. the knee of a man] a plan; 
whoſe divided roots bear-ſonie reſem- 
blance to the legs and thighs of a man. 
It bears a yellow tru, called Mandrake, 


why the Manage is alſo the enen 
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mand] the thurſday 
s.befor 

e ra in 

hs. feet, of ſo many poor men as they 


Ze 


had re to give them a 
dole ole. clock, oo Rogen, Money, 
broad, and fich z in tation of pur Sa- 


Were 0 Wa iſciples teet at 8 


ils ordering the Land upper, bidding | © 
5 7. 240 one another. 


name of cartain hidequs; figures, of ner- 
Hoke which .were'deſigned.ro entertain | 
ſome and fright others ac their plays. 
he mg men to fright their chil 
en with thei enn by SXYINg 
ducus vekit. 
MAV EN IN Lich ae hn $6] 
3 — 4 model uſually made 
wax ox wogd, the junctutes whereatare 
ſo contrived, that it may be put into an 
attitude at pleaſure, and its draperies 
and folds may be diſpoſed at diſcration. 
 MA'NE-SHEET {with . Grooms} is 4 
covering for the upper part of 4 
head, and all round his neck, which at 
one end has two holes for the ears to 
paſs through, and then. j joins to the hal- 
ter on the forer part, and like wiſe to the 
7 or long birth on the horſe' 8 


MA NES [were to called by Autipbra- 
ſir, for Manum in the old Catin ſignified 
good; ſome again derivethe word from 
manare to flow, becauſe all the air be- 
tween the earth and the circle of the 
moon, they thaught was full of Ma- 
nes, who came out of their; manſions | 


to "torment mankind] were certain | 


Roman deities, which ſome. ſuppoſe to 
have been the ſouls of perſons deceaſed 
and others, that they were infernal 
gods, and gods of the dead, Some are 
of 2 that the celeftial gods were 
thoſe of the living, and che Manes the 
gods of the dead. Others take Manes 
to be the gods of the night, and that 
the Latin word Mane was thence de- 
rived,, Apulcins writes, that they were 
æ mon, or Genii, which were ſome- 
times galled Lemures, of which the good 
vere called Lares familiares, and the 
bad Larvæ. The Manes were ſuppoſed 
to preſide over tombs, and had adorati- 
on paid to them according ly. | 
_ Feſins ſays that the Romans uſed to 
invoke the Manes, becauſe they believed 


OY an en unto men; and that | 


2 {4 dies. men- they wore allo called 


1D Nr ong the Raman] the 


MA _ 
Superior and Inſe- 
rie gods. Others A take Mages for 
wa bo that is thoſe lubterraneous 7 
where the 1 of men both Gon bod 
i- | bad wers to go, from whence The good 
Were to be ſent te the EH Han Helds 
and the wicked to Tartarys.or places ;of 
| puniſhmenr,, 
{+ ru were alfa wken for infergal 
45 e ods, and indeed for 
1 deities whatſoever that had the 
charge of, and did preſide over this 
8 of the dead; and in this ſenſe 
pitaphs hay Ut; been dedicated to them 
in A words Diys manibus. 1 
MAN'FULNESS: [of man and Ful- 
neyye, Sax. N ſtoutneſs. 
N'Gl - (demangeazſon, F.] & 
having che mange, 5 ſort. of itching 
Wavy ve r-common to dogs. : 


* 


Aan MAN] VA, was accounted the mother 
| of 


Lare. 5, to wham ſacrifice was of- 
fered at a " feſtival call 42 a apa, 
wherein ſla ves were mix d = i 
| maiters,. eat and drank with th han, voy 
| diverted t 8 in the croſs-wa) 
Ihere was alſo at firſt a cruel. cute 
ef ſacrificing children to her for che 
preſervation of the reſt of the family: 
ut Brutus having expell 'dTarguin, gave 
the oracle of Apollo another interpreta- 
tion, and ordered, that inſtead of the 
heads of men, they ſhould be the heads 
ot Poppies and onions. | 
hey alſo placed as many effigies of 
| men . and women, ſtuffed with Ka or 
chaff before the doors and in the croſs- 
ways, as there were free perſons in 
every houſe, and as many balls'of wool 
as there were ſlaves in it; that ſo ngi- 
ther Mania nor the houſhold gods, her 
ſuppoſed children, might do any mike 
Ra tte ns marque 
N (Gabin ; , Gr. t 
be mad, or #5 to be carried — 
lence] a kind of madneſs, by which the 
faculties. of judgment and imagination 
are depraved, and the patient is poſſeſ- 
ſed with great rage and anger. 1E * 
MANICHE ES, a ſect of hereticks who 
began to infect the Chritſtian church ſa 
early as about the ycar 277, whoſe he- 
reſy ſpread very much in che £4/, eſ pe · 
cially in Arabia, Egyps and Africa. The 
ring · leader of this ſeft was one Cubricus, 
who from affeftation changed his name 


been a ſervant, dying without iſſus, 
left him a great deal of wealth, which 


(probably) elated him, he aſſumed the 
title of Apoſtle or envoy of Jeſus Chrit, 


and that he was the paraclete o com: 
foligr=: 


into that of Mares, which tignities ave 
ſel. A rich widow'to whom he had 
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| forter, which Chris 5. NA wich | Phyſic.), 4 fort of 


deter, which Chriſt proiſed io fend; { MANNA 
Hs likewiſe held we principles, the | ſeerliquor,” which drops of itſelf, or 
ad bee and the other bad to the good elſe is let out by cutting from the bran. 
. one he gavethe name of 7 15 and be- ches and leaves of aſh - trees in Calabria 
cauſe it did nothing bur good, and to the | in 17a; or, as others fay; à kind of 
other which did nothing but evil he gave | dew congealed on trees and plants in 
the name of darkneſs, by the larter of ey Germany and Calabria, but the 
which he ſaid our ſouls were made ; | Calabrian is moſt in uſe. . 
they held that Chr7/ did not aſſume a } © MANNA. That mentioned by Moſer 
real, but only an imaginary body; that | was a little grain white like hoar froſt, 
the law of Moſer did not come from | round and of the bigneſs of cbriander- 
0d principle, andrherefore | feed. It fell every morning upon the 


0d or the gc nd the 
or that reafon was abrogated; and as to dew, 'and'whenthe dew was exhaled by 
the New Te/tamerr, tho they pretended | the heat of the ſan, the Manna appear- 
to receive the books, yet they only took ed alone; lying on the rocks or the 


ſuch parts of it as they could wreſt to 


| > | ſand. And yet the ſame Manna that 
their own opinions; pretending that | was melred by "the "heat of che ſun, 
whatever wis inconſiftent wit them when it lay in the field, Was of ſo hard 
had been foiſted in by ſome late writers, | 2*conſifſtence when it was brought into 
who were a ſort of half Jer; but the houſe, that it was uſed to be bea- 
they allowed fables and apocryphal ten in mortars, and would even endure 
books to paſs for apoftolical writings ; the fire, was baked in pans, made into 


and are ſtrongly ſuſpected to have för- paſte, and ſo intocakes. ' | 

ged ſe eral themſelves.” oo | © And ftill ac this day there falls Manns 
They ſeemed to be rather a ſect of | in ſevoral places of the world: In Ara- 

£ hilofophers than reli ious, profeſſing bia, in Poland, in Calabria, in mount 

, Hfironomy'and Aftrology, and prerending Libanus, in Dauphine, and other places. 

to the uſe of amulets and charms. The moſt common and meft famous 
MANICAT ED {manc?#aruy, L. J wear: | 18 that of Arabia, which is a kind of 
8 a fleeve, glove or gantle. | condenſed hony, to be found in the 
MXNICORDIUM, a muſical inftru- | ſuramer time upon the leaves of the 

- ment in form of a ſpinner, its ſtrings trees, the herbs, the rocks or the ſand 

| are covered with ſcarlet cloth to deaden | of Arabia petræa, which is of the ſame 
i and ſoften the ſound. It is uſed in nun- figure as Moſes. deſcribes it. EY 
WM neries by the nuns to learn to play, and | That which is gathered about mount 
bl not difturb the filence of the dormitory. | Sinai is ot a very Mop ſmell, which is 
- MANIFESTNESS, plainneſs, Sc. to | communicated to it by the herbs on 

. 8 which it falls. It very eaſily evaporates, 


be ſeen, Sc. * | PE | 
 *MANIFES'TO, an apology or pub- in ſo much that if 30 pounds of it were 
tick declaration in writing made by a | to be kept in an open veſſel, there 
prince, ſhewing his intentions in any would hardly 10 of it be remaining at 
enterprize; the motives that induced | the end of 15 day s 
Aim to it, and the reaſons on which his | Many (perſons are of opinion tha t 
right and pretenſions are founded. the Mauna now to be found in Arabia 
5 NIFOLD (of manig and peoldan, | is the ſame as that with which the Ira. 
Sax.) a great many. + | elttes were fed, and that whereas it has 
MANILLE Z {in Africa] one of the | a medicinal quality and is purgative and 
- MENEULE 5 principal commodi ties den-. rather than nouriſning and 
carried to thoſe coaſts by the Europeans | ſtrengthening; yet they imagine it might 
to traffick with the Negroerin exchange | be made havitual to the ſtomach by uſe. 
for ſlaves. It is braſs rings in the form | MANNASU 2 (about Jamaica] a 
of bracelets, which the natives deck MANNATLY y certain monſtrous fiſh, 
their legs and arms with, but the better | called the ſea cow from its reſembling 
ſort of them wear the Manillcs made a cow, that brings forth her youn 
of ſilver and gold, but theſe are of their 2 alive, and ſuckles them with mil 
own manufacture. from her dugs; ſhe is an amphibious 
- . © MANIPULA'TION, a erm uſed in 8 lives for the moſt part in the 
mines, to ſignify the manner of digging | water, but feeds on graſs in the fields. 
the filver. WITT OT; \ MAN'NER [with Painters, Carvers, 
- MANIPULUS {among Aperhecaries] | &.] a particular habit or mode the ar- 
an handful of herbs, roots, flowers, Sc. rift has in —— his hand, pencil, 
ie. as much as one can rake up in his | inftrument, Sc. thus they ſay the man- 
ECO NT . miro dan Jig oorst 
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A goo MANNER: [in Painting; Kc.) 

2 habit or peculiar way of painting, a- 
recable. to the rules of art; natural, 

ſtrong, eaſy and duly. proportioned. 
4 ud, MANNER, the comrary. of 


the r 15 ot nant ni ent, 
' Grand MANNER. 2 lin Arch.) 
MANIERE F is ſaid of an 


La Grande I 75 ; 
order heroically, and gigantically de- 
ſigned; where the diviſion of the prin- 
cipal members have all a bold and am- 
ple le ð • 
MANNER. {with Muſic.] is a parti- 
cular way of ſinging or playing; which 
d by ſaying, he bas 4 


is ofren expreſs 
ood manner. . + 
MANOM'ETER > ' {of thin, 
MA'NOSCOPE $ and wirpy mea - 
ſure, or of-£x6x5, Gr.] an inſtrument 
to meaſure or ſhew. the alterations in 
the rarity and denſity of the air. 
MAN'OR ſof manoir, F. of ma- 
MAN'OUR & nendo, L. becauſe the 
lord did uſually reſide there] was a no- 
ble ſort of fee anciently granted, partly 
to tenants for certain ſervices, and 
partly reſerved for the uſe of the lord's 
family; a juriſdiction over his tenants 
for their farms. $i, 
The original of manours 
The king anciently granted a certain 
compaſs of ground ro ſome man of me- 
rit, for him and his heirs to dwell 
upon, and exerciſe ſome juriſdiction, 
more or leſs, within that circuit; for 
which the lord performed ſuch ſervices, 
and paid ſuch annual rents, as was re- 
quired by the grant. Now the lord 
parcelling this land our to other meaner 


men, received rents and ſervices of | rows of planks, 


them; and ſo as he was tenant to the 
big they alſo were tenants to him. 

he whole Fee was called a Lordſbip, 
of old a Barony, trom whence comes 
the term Court Baron, which is always 
an appendant to the manour. 

Manour at this time, ſignifies rather 
the juriſdiction or royalty incorporeal, | 
than the Land or Site; for a man may 
have a manour in groſs. i. e. the right 
and intereſt of a Court Baron, with the 
perquiſites belonging to it, and another 
perſon, or others, have every foot of 
the land. 2805 . 

MAN'SION {in Law] the lord of a 
manour's chief dwelling houſe within 
his fee; otherwiſe called the .capital 
meſſuage. EF ed” 

MANSLAUGH'TER- [man-ylzhze, 
of Fl=gan, Sax. ſlay] the killing a man 
without malice propenſe, whether in a 
recounter or careleſly, and differs both 


% 


for the firſt time; but the conv ict 
of | feits his goods and chattels, 


was this; 


| making approa- 


"x n 
1 - * = 
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2 both import a preſent intent to 
kill. This oſſence tn 007 by the law, 


i - 


| 


oh 


but allowed the benefit of the Clergy 
MANSUEFAC'TION 


85 taming er 
making gentle. L. of, 4 


 MANSU'ET.UDE | [manſuetudo, L] 
meekneſs, mildnefs, gentleneſs, tame= 


© STEEL 8 
MANTELE T, a ſhort purple mantle, 


worn by biſhops in France over their 


Rochett, on ſome ſpecial occafions. F. 
MAN'TELETS with Military Men) 
are great planks of wood, in heig 
about five foot, and in thickneſs three 
inches, which are uſed at ſieges to cover 
the men from the enemies fire; beiny 
puſhed forward on ſmall trucks, an 
are either fingle or double. 1 
Single MANTE- 
LETS, are com- 
poſed of two or 
three ſuch planks 
joined together, 
with bars of iron, 
to the meaſure 
of three foot or 
three foot and a 
half broad, to co- 
ver thoſe that 
carry them from 
the enemies fire, 
See the figure. 
Double MAN- 
TELETS, are 
compoſed by put. 
ting earth be- 
tween two ſuch 


U 


N 


* y 1 


r 


and are uſed in 


ches and barre- 
ries near the 
place, as others 
are in making 
lodgements on the 
counterſcarp. = 
They are cover'd UC——_— x 
with iron, and are to cover the ſoldi- 
ers from the grenades and fire-works 
of the place. See the figure. 4 
MANTELLE' |Heraldry} KF 
is when the two r 
ends of a ſhield are cut off H 
by lines drawn from the 
upper edge of the ſhield ro 
that part of the ſides, where 1 
the chief line ſhould part it, ſo forming 
a triangle of a different colour or me- 
tal from the ſhield, as if a mantle were 
thrown over it, and the ends drawn 
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trom murther and chanes · medly, in that 


* 
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back, according to the figure. F. 
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tien or forerelling things to e. | preſenting the ſeveral parts of t 
CAN LE 'fof mantean, F.] is the Res of 885 earth, according to the laws 
Nine in Engliſh as Mantelle, F. and tho' | of perſpective, or it is a Proſection of 
Mauzcan with us fignifies a leng robe ; the ſurface of the globe, or a part 
yet it was a military habit, uſed in an- | thereof in Flauo, deſcribing the ſeveral 
cient times by great commanders. in | countries, iſlands, feds, rivers, with 
the field, as well to manifeſt their high | the ſituation ra e's FH woods, hills, Ge 
| Places, as allo (being caſt over their | Univerſal MAPS, ſuch as exhibit the 
1 armour) to repel the extremity of wet, whole ſurface of the earth, or the two 
Fold and heat, and withal ts preſerve |-hemifpheres, oo 
their armour from ruſt, and ſo pre- | . MARA'BOUTS, the idolatrous prieſſs 
ſerve its glittering luſtre. of Gaines, and the country of the Ne- 
_ MANTLINGS - (lin Heral.] as now groe in Africa: The Great Marabout is 


oy | 


>. repreſented about ſhields, | the fecond perfon in the kingdom of 
= arc a ſort of flouriſhing :| Ardres in Guinea, who determines all 
FP However, they are always | affairs both ſpiritual and political. 
By ſuppos'd in blazon to be MARAN'ASIN, the King of men, 2 
; daubled ;, that is, lined} name given by the Sidoniais to Jupiter. 
I» 2 -- chroughout with ſome part]  Partan MAR BLE, a very fine white 
Dt the furs. French heralds ay, that | ſort of marble, produc'd in the iſland 
theſe Maut ling or Mantles were origi- Paros, one of the Cyclades of the Ar- 
[nally hort coverings, that commanders | ch7pelago, of which king David is ſu p- 
"wore over their helmets, to defend] pos'd to have procured great quanti- 
their head from the weather; and that | ties for the building of the temple; and 
coming away from battle, they wore | it is ſaid that the magnificent hall 
(ers Hanging about Hem io ragged | where Aire; kepr Is Tomptdous 
Manner, cauſed by the many cuts that | feafts was paved with Parian rmarbte, 
they had received on their heads j and | interſpers'd with emeralds; and the 
therefore the mote hacked they were, greateſt part of the moſt ſumptuous 
mie more honourable they were ac- | edifices of the ancients were made cf 
1 'counted; and that in proceſs of time] this marble, ©, 
i they were by degrees made deeper, and MAR'BLING of Books ini Book bind- 
fo from the helmer; to hang down be- | ze) the ſprinkling them with colours 
low the whole ſhield, and were adorn- on the outſide, and working them with 
ed either according to the honour of | a 79055 in imitation of marble. 
the bearer; or fancy of the painter. _ MARCASIT#ICAL; of or pertaining 
>: MAN'TUA >. [manteat, F. prob. fo] ts, or belonging to, or of the nature o 
MANTOE & called from Mantua, a | a marcaſite., © OO 
dukedom in {raly] a looſe gown worn | MARCAS'SIN [in Heraldry] is a wild 


=o 


» 


by women, an upper garment. _ boar, differing from an old one, not only t 
MANTURNA [among the Romans}]| in fize, which may not be viſible in 


'2 goddeſs who was ſuppoſed to oblige | arms, but that, its tail hangs down; 

wives to ftay at home. | | whereas that of an old boar is always | 
MANUAL Operation [of manus, L.] turned round in a ring, with only tho t 

any thing done or performed by the | end hanging. Ff. 5 b 
| | ; | MARCEL'LIANISM {of Marc#!lns of 0 


. _ Sign MANUAL, the ſigning of a Ancyra their leader] the dofrine and , 
deed or writing under hand and ſeal. | opinions of the Marcellians, who are | 


. MANUFACTURE {of nanu a hand, | faid ro have held the errors of Sabelliui: | 
and factura a making, or fac io, L. to the Marcellians did not own the three ri 


make] handy-work, or any commodity | hypoftaſes. | e AO z 
made by the hand, or things that are FARCESCENT I marceſcen?, L.] 0 
the natural product of a country ; as f growing withered, fading. Org : 
woollen cloths, bayze, ftuffs, hats, &c. | MARCES'SIBLENESS mat ceſſib lis, * 
of wool, linen loth of flax, Sc. Alſo] L.] withering or fading nature. _ 
the place or work-houſe were manu- | MARCH of the god Marr, ro whom 10 
factures are wrought or carried on. F. it was dedicated} now reckoned with us lu 
ANU MISSION {of manus and mit- | the third month in the year ; heretofore 1) 
tere, to ſend] an enfranchizing or ſet- | it was the firſt and is ſtill reckoned ſo . 
ting a flave or bond- man free; which | in fome eceleſtaffical computations; I 
in former times was performed before | the year of our 2 e the 55 
J. The artcions uſed El 


a magiltrate with divers ceremonies. | 25th day of Mar 
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pect, a helmet on his head, leaning up- 
on a ſpade, holding Aries in his right 
hand, and almond bloſſoms and gions 
in his left, and with a baſket of garden 
ſeeds on his arm. | + FI 

MARCH ERS 2 thoſe noble- 

Lord MARCHERS F men, who in 
ancient mes inhabited near the bor- 


ders of Wales and Scotland, and ſecured | 


the marches and bounds of them, ruling 


like petty Kings by their private laws... 
 UAR'CLTES h 


MAR'/CI {ſo called of Marcut, 
who conferr'd the priefthood and admi- 
niſtration of the ſacraments on women] 
2 ſe& of hereticks in the 2d century 


who called themſelves Perfecti, and | 


made. a profeſſion of doing every thing 
with a great deal of liberty and withour 


letzt! 1 
MARCOSSIANS Iſo called of one 
Marcus an Egyptian, who was alſo re- 
ute a magician] an ancient ſet 
ereticks, a branch of the Gno/itckr. 
They had a great number of apocry- 
phal books, which they held for cano- 
nical, out of theie they pick'd ſeveral 
idle fables concerning the infancy of 
Jeſut Chrift, which they put off for 
true hiſtories. Many of theſe fables 
are lil in credit among the Greek 
monks. „ Wh 
MARCULPHUS, a ſaint to whom the 
French pay a particular regard: the 
common people there being perſuaded, 
that ſeven boys being born ſucceſlively 
without a girl between them, can cure 
fevers, and even the king's evil, upon 
praying to St. Marculphuy. © © SNP) 
MA'RESCHAL de Canip [in France?) 


the ſame as a major general with us; 


an officer whoſe poft is next to that of 
the licutenant general. „5 
MAR GENT (marge, F. margo, L.] 


the brink or bank of any water, or the 


blank ſpace about the edges of a page 
of a book, either printed or written. 
MAR GINATED  [murginatus, L.] 
having a margin or margent. 3 
MA 
tie“, 5 
The Congreę tion of St. MARE fat 
Mantua in Jtaly} a religious order 
founded by Albert Spinola a prieft to- 
wards the end of the 12th century. 
Knights of Ft. MARK lat Venice] an 
order of knighthood conferr'd only on 
ſuch who have done ſoine extraordina- - 
ry ſervices to the republick.  — 
MARK (meanc, mancuy andmancu- 


FI, Sax.] among the Saxon, contained 


50 of their pence, Which was in value 


. It is not ceftain at Whar time it 


/ 


to fat Mare ane with © fieres ak. 
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vame to be valued at 13 J. and 4d. But 
it was ſo in the year 1194. - | 
| MARK of Gold {in ancient Therl) 
was the quantity of 8 oances, and wa 
in val ue 171, 134. and d. of our toi! 
at this time. ; 
MARK Weizht, à foreigh weiglit; 
commonly 8 ounces, and a mafk pound 
e PR TE OT. 
MARK {in France, Holland, Se.! 4 
weight uſed for gold and Glver, eon- 
taining eight ounces, or 64 dranis, k 
192 penny weight, When gold or fil- 
ver are ſold by the Mark, it is divide 
into 24 grains; and the grain into 24 
primes. 3 | 1 
MARKET, à plact where any r ail 
lorts of proviſions are ſold, Bradon fayd 
that anciently markets were to be 
leaſt 6 miles and a half and one thit4 
of a half diftant from each other: but 
that as people increaſed fo likewiſe did 


of | the privilege of keeping markets; an- 


ciently it was cuſtomary to have bor 
markets and fairs kept o Sunday; an 
In church-yards, beeauſe of rhe grea 
diftance of the inhabitants from them j 
fa that the buſineſs of religion and 
trade were carried on together ; an 
tho” this cuſtom was forbid by bc 
"Kings, yer it was not entirely ſuppreſs 
till the time of K. Henry VI. And thets 
are ſtil ſome remains of this practices 
in the moſt northern parts of this king= 


oa 72 
MAR'MORATED {miarmoratit, Et 
made of, wrought in, covered wul 
marble. 1 3 
MARMO REOUS [#rarthoreus, L. of 
or like marble. 550 5 
MA RONITES p I ſ call'd from one 
MARCNISTS 5 Maron their ring® 
leader] a certain ſect of Chriftians ift 
Afta, who were ſaid formerly to have 
embrac'd the errors of the Jacobites; 
Neftorians and Monorhelitet, but are 
now brought over to the thiurth bf 
Rome. Their language is 4 Kind of 


corrupt Syriack; they have & patriarch 


(who is a monk of the order of St. 
Anthony and claims the tide of patriarct 
of Antioch, and is always eall'd Peter; 


(altho' his name be Tm, Nc.) arch 


biſhops, biſhops and about 130 curates; 
but labour ſo much under the-oppreſ- 
fion of tlie Turks, thar they are forc'd 
to work for their living ; but yet are - 
very much inciin'd to Rocphaffey and . 
emertainifiz pllgrims, atcording to their 
mean ability; they are ftri&t obſer= 


vers of Left, Even” actording tb the 
ancient rigour, not eating more than 


one me x day, nor that b:fote they 
as x 7 


hate 


s.! 
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have heard maſs, which is not till about 


four a clock in the afternoon. | 
They ſhew much reverence to their 
clergy, the prieſts are diſtinguiſhed by 
a blue ſcarf they wear about their caps. 
They allow none ta marry after they 
are entered into orders; but thoſe that 
are married may become prieſts. Pope 
' Gregory XIII. founded a college at Rome 


for the education ef their youth, who 


having been inſtructed by Feſuits are 

ſent back into their own country. 
| Their clergy wear no ſurplices nor 
_- cornered caps, keep particular faſts and 
feats; but differ in many particulars 
from the church of Rome. Their ſer- 


vice is read both in the vulgar Language 


and Latin. N 5 
MAROON ING, ſetting a perſon on 
ſhore on an unmhabned iſland. - _ 
MAROT'IC Stile fin French poetry] 
aà peculiar, gay, merry, yet ſimple and 
natural manner of writing; introduced 
by one -Marot, and fince imitated by 
others. The difference. between the 
Marotic ftile and the Burleſque, conſifts, 
in this, that the Marotic is moſt ſimple, 
but its ſimplicity has its nobleneſs, the 
Burleſque 1s low and groveling, and 
borrows falſe and fulſom ornaments 


from the crowd, which people of taſte | 


deſpiſe. | 8 
Leiters of MARQUE, letters of re- 
prifal, granted by aking, Gc. by which 


the ſubjects of a country are licenſed to 


make repriſals on theſe of another. 
MARQUESS > { ſo called from 
MAR'QIUIS 8 March, Germ. i. e. 
' limit or boundary, becauſe anciently 
they were governors of Marches or 
frontier countries] is an order of nobi- 
lity between. a duke and an earl or 


count, that was not known in England 


till the time of king Richard II. who 


in the year 1337, created his favourite, 


Robert Vere, who was then earl of 
Oxford, marquis of Dublin. The title 
given to a marquis in writing, is moſt 
noble, moſt honourable, and potent Prince; 
and by the king he is ftiled, Our right 
truſty, and entirely beloved Couſin. » 
i „The honour ofa marquis 
* IP is 8 and the el- 
=D deſt ſon of a marquis, is, 
by the courteſy of England, 
called earl or lord. of a 


—— nd 


place; but the youngeſt ſons are called: 


lord Robert, lord John, c. A mar- 
quis's cap is the ſame with a duke's, 
and their coronets differ from thoſe of 
dukes, in that, whereas a duke's is 
adorned with only flowers and leaves, 
a marquis's has flowers and py ramids, 


— 
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with pearls on t hem intermix'd, as in 
e 
MARQUESSET", a. marchioneſs or 
wife of a marqueſs. 7 1 
_ MARQUET' TE {ancient cuſtoms in 
Scotland a right or due, whieh the wo. 
men paid to the king or lord, to ranſom 
themſelves from that infamous cuſtom 
by which they were obliged to paſs the 
firſt night of their marriage with their 
lords. So called, 2 becauſe t 
fee was half a mark of ſilver. | 
_ MAR'QUETRY, a fort of chequered 
inlaid work, made of wood of a variety 
of colours, in the ſhape. of flowers, 
knots, or other devices. F. 
Duty or Service of MARRIAGE lin 
Antient Cuſtom) old maids and widows 
above 60, who held fees in body, or 
were charged with any perſonal and 
military ſervices were antiently obliged 
to marry, that they might render thoſe 
ſervices to the lord by their huſbands, 
or to indemnify the lord, which they 
could not do in perſon. .. 1 
For the proportion, that marriages 
bear to births, and births to burials, 
Mr. Denham has given us a table for 
ſeveral parts of Euro e, that for Eng- 
land in general, is ä 
Marriages to Births as 1. to 4. 36. 
- Births to Burials as 1. 12. to 17. 
From which table it appears that mar- 
riages one with another do each pro- 
duce about 4 births. And by Mr. 
King's computation, about 1 in 104 per- 
ſons marry; and the number ot people 
being eſtimated -in-Eng/and at 5 millions 


and à half, about 41000 of them marry 


. 


annually. 


* 3 | 

_  MARRIAGEABLENESS, fitneſs or 
ripeneſs for marriage. NERD 
MARS [with Aftronomeri} one of the 
ſeven planets, whoſe character is G. 

MARS {according to Varro, was ſo 
denominated of mares, L. males; be- 
cautz he preſidsd over them in battle: 
but others ſay, of Mavors, of magna, 
great things, and verro to turn; others 


n Bo, Blog; or or 
others will have it from WR a lion, or 
e he tore in ſunder ; and-others from 


mamers in the Sabine tongue] the god of 
war, as the poets feign, was the ſon of 
Juno, begotten without the aſſiſt ance of 
her huſband Jupiter; for Juno being 
diſpleaſed that her huſpend Jupiter 


{ ſhould bring forth Minerva, by the ſtrik- 


ing of his head; ſhe conſulted with thie 
goddeſs Flora, how ſhe might of herſelf 
bring forth a ſon ; Flora bad her touch 
a flower which-grew in the field Oleuius, 


which ſhe haying done, ſhe conceived 
9 | A LESS * * [3 „0 7 2 * MES TO | ; and 
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and bare Mart who being a ſon of dif 


content, was ma a 
cord. He was never grateful to Jupiter, 
and in his minority was nurſed by Thero, 
in the northern climates, that are incli- 
nable to war. He lay with Yenus the 
wife of Vulcan, who by his craft, had 
made an iron net, and caſt it about 
them, as he found them naked; which 
net was ſo artificially: made, that nei- 
ther of them could diſintangle themſel- 
ves; and then he called all the gods to 
ſee them in that poſture, which cauſed 
much laughter among them; but at 
length, by the entreaty of Neptune, he 
ſet them at liberty. Cry 

He was repreſented riding in a high 
chariot, drawn by two furious horſes, 
by ſome named Terror and Pavor or 
fear, with all his armour, offenſive and 
defenſive. His attendants were three 
frightful ſpirits; Apprehenſion, Contention 
and Clamour in tattered garments : Be- 
fore him flew Fame full of eyes, ears 
and tongues. | 5 

He was ſaid by ſomè to have been 
born in Thrace, becauſe the people of 
that country offered human ſacrificesto 
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ſummer time, and a great remiſfion of 
cold, it it be in the winter; and the 

contrary when he is in his apogæum. 
The diftance between them being com- 

puted at 1690280 miles. 5 
MARS [With Afro/.Jis called the leſ- 

ſer unfortunate, becauſe of its ſcorching 

and drying qualities. „ 
- MARS {with Heraldi] ſig- 
nifies gulet, or red, aſſign d 
him on account ofhis being 
ſo much concerned in 
blood, according to heathen 
Theology. FE , 


MARSHCmenyc. Sax. maerſche , Du. 
marais, F] a ſtanding pool of water 
mixt with earth, whoſe bottom is very 


much in the ſummer; alſo low lands, 
that are ſometimes overfiowed by the 
ſca or rivers ; or that are well watered 
i with rivers, ditches, (gc. . 

TO MAR'SHAL (Ailit. A] to lodge 
to put in due order or rank, to draw up 
according to the rulers of the military 


9 1 


- | loweſt apſis of his orb, à great an ; 
dea god of war and dif | nels of hear may be felt, if it be in the 


dirty, which dries up and diminiſhes very 


him, and others offered to him the wolf, arr. 4 W eee 
the vulture, the dog, the pye, the calf MAR'SHALLING [in Heraldry} is dif- 


and the horſe. Fuftin ſays, the Scythian, poſing of all perſons and things in all 


had no other god; but Herodotus ſays, ſolemnities and celebrations, coronati- 
they worſhipped other gods, but did al- ons, interviews, marriages, funerals, 
low no temples or ftatues, but only to triumphs, and the like; àlſo an order- 


Mars. Thè Romans had him in high ly diſpoling of ſundry coat armours, per - 


eſteem, becauſe they derived their ori- tailing to diftin families, and of their 
ginal from him, and gave out, that Ro- , contingent ornaments, with their parts 
mulus was his fon. * 8 and appurtenances in their proper pla- 
They would not ſuffer his ſtatues and ces. „ 
images to be erected in their city ; but MART Ton, a large town, that is 
without it, to intimate their inclination noted for a great fair, to which people 
to foreign, rather than civil war. His | of ſeveral nations reſort, as Frankfort 


priefts were called Salii (of Saliendo) 
becauſe they danced and ſkipped about 
his altats, which were erected under the 


ſame roof with thoſe of Venus, to ex- 


preſs the happy influences that the ftars 

Mart and Venus beſtowed on children, 

when they met in their nativities. 
Mars is ſaid to be the firſt prince 


that invented the diſcipline of war and | 
the forming of armies, and therefore 


is ſuppoſed to be the fame with Nimrod 
or Belus among the Affrians. - 
MARS {with Afronomers} the third 
planer in order deſcending, finiſhing his. 
revolution in two years fere, he having 
the ſun tor his centre, when he isacron- 
ically oppoſite he appears to be below 
hica, nearer to the earth, and almaſt as 
large as Venus, having à greater paral- 
lax than the ſun, zz. four minutes at 


tome times, ſo that when he is in the | 


in Germany, &c. ! 
MAR TAGONILwith Floriſtt] a flower, 
à kind of lily. i eee ee | 
MAR TIALNESS [of martialis, L.] 
warli kene. 7 | 
To MAR'TINATE la Canting Term] 


to tranſport a perſon inte foreign plan- 


country for offences committed. 
MART'LETS {in Bera- 
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able to riſe; wherefore they alighr not 
but upomplaces aloft, that they may take. 
flight again, by throwing. chemglves 


off. See thehfigure. 
> T 1 i WC. goo 5 11 Fi.) 
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tations, or baniſh him from his native 


their wings ſo long, that - ſhould they 2 
pitch upon a level, they would not be 


MAR 


bye, 1 
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MA RED (martyri/s, P.; of A.- 


Serge, Gp.) having futeten martyr” 
"To MAR'TYRIZE [wenults, Gr.) 


fo put to death on the account of reli-- 


gion, or for bearing teſtimony to the 


Truth. 


/ » 


, 


a — a martyr, and ) , Gr. a 


ch, Sc.] a hiſtory of martyrs; alſo 
à regitter anciently kept in religious 
ee wherein was an account of the 


g. | | 
MARTTROLOGIST, one who 
7rites a hiſtory of martyrs. 

MAR'VELLOUS {marvezlicux, F.] 

wonderful. | + 
' MAR'VELLQUSNESS, - wonderful- 


nel. | Ge | | | 
"*MASCHIL [512Þ9, Hh. inſtruction] 


ig 
paderftand. _ et + 17; UK 
Some interpreter*® think, but without 


yea ſon, that it ſignifies an inſtrument 


'of mulick. It is more probable that 
it ſignifies an inſtructive ſong. a 
Some ancient; Rabbins thought that 


* 


: in eee the pſalms hat have this 


juſc ription th 
Fation to it. 
Some of the fathers have thought 


ey always added an expli- 


© that the word Maſchil expreſſes the 


1 


proſound meaning of the pſalm. - 
But others on the contrary ſay, that 


MARTYROL'OGY 0 paproproyles of | a fraternity of great 
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Te MASE, to put on 4 maſk, or put 

eee e to go to maſts or mar. 
r 

MA SONS were in- N 

corporated about the FF 

year 1419, having been 6 

call'd the Free Maſons ; 


Account, Who avs 
been honoured by ſe- 7 
veral kings, and very >—= 


| many nobility and gentry' being of their 
donations of benefactors, and the days ſociety. . 71. 162.5 
; of the month and year when they died, They are governed by a mafter and 


two wardens, 25 aſſiſtants, and there 
are 65 on the livery, the fine for which 
is 57. and that for Rlewards 107. | 
Their armorial enſigns are, Azure on 
a chevron between three caſtles argent, 
a pair of compaſſes ſomewhat extended 
of the firſt. Creſt a caſtle of the 2d. 
Their hall is in Bafize-Lane. 


term in the title of ſeveral pſalms,| MA'SONRY |magonnerie, F.] maſons 
nifying he that inſtructs or makes to | work; the art of hewing, cutting or 


ſquaring ftones, and fitting them for 
the uſes of building; alſo the aſſem- 
bling 2nd joining them together with 
. | 1 

Bound MASONRY, is that wherein 
the ſtones were placed one over another 
like tiles, the joints of the beds being 
level, and the mounters perpendicular. 

Greek MASONRY, 'is that, where at- 
ter two ſtones are laid, which make a 
courſe, another 1s laid at the end, which 
makes two courſes. gd 
{ MASONRY by equal Courſer, the ſame 


t ſhews the clearneſs and perſpicuity of | as bound maſonry,” only that the ſtones 
the pſalm, and that it has no need of | arenot hewed. N 
any particular explication. 


% 


* 


maſcles, F. ſome ſay that 
Maſcles repreſent the holes 
or marſh-s of nets; others, 
that they repreſent ſpots 
in certain flints about Ro- 
ſo and are called Maſi, u/# 
in Latin, which ſmall flints being cut 


Ne If; this figure appears on the in- 


e of them. 


' MAS'CULINE Rhimes [in French po- 


etry] ſuch as are made with words 
-which have a ſtrong, open end accent 
ed pronunciation, as amour, joul, moil 
4 fort ; whereas feminine rhimes are 
ch as have an : feminine in their laſt 
yUable, ag pere, mere, Ke. | 
” MASCULINE Ptaners [with Afro!.) 
re Sol, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn; but 
Merciry is à kind of hemaphrodite. 
© MAS'CULFY lin Heraldry] full of maſ 


8. : 5 
' MASH {of miſceo, I. to mingle] a 


minute. 


— 


MASONRY 2) une;ual Courſes, is made 


MAS'CLES {in Heraldry) of unhewn ftones, and laid in bound 


work; but not of the ſame thickneſs, 
nor obſerving any equality. | 
MASONRY H“ d up in the Middle, is 
made of unhewn ſtones thrown in at 
random upon mcrtar. | 
Compound MASONRY, is formed of 
all the reſt. 1 N 
Free M SONS 2 a very ancient 
Accepted MASONS 5 ſociety or bo- 
dy ot men, ſo called, either for ſome 
extraordinary knowledge of maſonry 
which they are ſuppoſed to be maſters 
| of; or becauſe the firſt founders of the 
ſociety were perſons of that profeſſion. 
'Thefe are now in all or moſt nations in 
Europe; what the end of their ſocieties 
is, yet remains in ſome meaſure a ſe- 
cret, unleſs that they tend to promote 
friendſhip, ſociety, mutual afſiftance 
and good fellowſhip; or what Samuel 
Prichard has lately publiſh'd in his pam- 
|phler, entxled, Maſonry Difeeled. 0. 
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f. criticums of the Fewiſb rabbies, 
on the Hebrew text of the bible; con- 
* ſiſting of various readings; and an ac 
count in what 7 ot hy is met 
| with through the ſcripture; alſo acom- 
„ utation of all the verſes, words and 
; letters of it! 1 
| "MASORITES [of o, el tra- 
dition, or ND? to bend] 2 name given 
to thoſe rabbins, who, under Eſdres the 
ſcrive,. purgea the Hebrew bible of the 
errors crept. into it in the Raby/oniſh 
captivityz diyided the canonical. books 
into 22, and thoſs 22 books into chap- 
ters, à ne vp verſes; diſ- 


the chapters 1 ; 
tinguiſhed the manner of reading from 


a AD bw 


7 that ſupplies the want of vowels, (9c. 
' *heſe continued 13D years, and ended 
in rabbi. Simon the Ju, who went to 
meet Alexander the Great in his ponti- 
fical robes. Capellut denies this, eſpe- 
cially as to the invention of the Hebrew 
points, and aſcribes it to the Maſorites 
| of Tiberius, 2 years after Christ. 
| MASQU'E-a covering for the face; 


i à viſufgſ, , 5 
[with Architect] certain 


_ MASQUE | 
. Piero, of ſculpture, repreſenting ſome 
p hideous form; groteſque or ſatyrs fa- 


ces, uſed to fill up or adorn ſome va- 
cant places. 


of the body caheriag with it, 7. e. mav 
ing and gravitating along with it; and 
is diſtinguiſned from its bulk or volumn, 
which is its expanſion in length, breadth 
'Þ and thickneſs. % 7 | 
MASS of Blood [with Anat.] all the 
blood in a human body. TP tot 
MASS with JAporhecartes] every 
phyſical campoſition of powders, and 
other ingredients wrought into one 


* | 5 
ASS [with Surgeons] an oblong and 
ſharp pointed inftrument, which is put 
8 a trepan, that it may ſtand more 
Army: 1 
Mass [with Latin Authors] is gene- 
rally uſed to ſignify all kinds of divine 


ſervice, or a leſſon of that ſervicez but 


in the Romiſh church, it 
lation, which they cali a 
quently liturgy, or church ſervice; but 

_ eſpecially what they call the unbloody 
facrifice of the body, and blood of our 
Saviour Feſus Chriſt, which is offered 
pho the altax, under the ſpecies of 
read and wine. ITE 
The word Haſs taken in this ſenſe, 


W an ob- 


is not 20 he found in any place offcrip- | 


45 


— 


2 


i. e. tradi- 


that of writing, which they call the 


Keri and Cetib; made the punctation, 


Mass in Mathematics] the matter 


aſr, and fre- 


—_ 


ſome exiravrginary gen oy 


their diſpoſition” for baptiſm. 
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ture; but is ſaid'to have been us d evvr 
ſince the third century, by the Larin fa. 
thers, and ather ecclefiaftical authors. 

It is in vain to ſeek its etymology _ 
either in Greek or Hebrew, as ſome 
have done d * 

Miſſa is deriv'd from mitte to ſend. 
Miſſa has been us d for miſſio. 5 
And as at the cancluſion of the Maſe: _ 
of the Catechumens, that is after the - 
goſpel was read, and after the ſermons 
as alſo after the ſacrifices and prayers 
were ended, the prieft or the deacon 
ſent the peaple away by pronouncing 
with a loud voice ite miſſa eft or 411025 
et You may all return hom. 
High MASS 7 is that ſung by cho- 
Grand MASS 5 riſters, and celebrated 
with the aſſiſtance of a deacon and ſub- 
deacon. ä "vs 
Law MASS, is that wherein the pray. 
ers are all barely rehearſed without 
any ſinging, and performed without 
much ceremony, or the aſſiſtance of an 
deacon or ſub deacon. . 

The MASS of the Beate, or the Maſe. 
of our Lady, is that perform'd and oſſer- 
ed to God, by the interceſſion of the 


virgin Miry. 12 88 
Beau MASS a maſs rehearſed 
. Perfumed MASS & every day, at which 
the ee and Beau -monde of the place 
atten | 


Common MASS, or maſs of the com- 
munity in a monaſtery, is a maſs cele- 
brated at certain hours, whereat' the 
whole body or community aſſiſts. | 
MASS of the Ho/y Ghaſt, a maſs which 
is celebrated at the beginning of any fo. 
lemnity, or eccleſiaſtical aſſembly, be- 
pinning with the invocation of the Holy 
Ghoſt. | | COT Ls EIS 
Holy-day MASS, is ſuch on which cer= 
tain prayers or lectures are read ſuita» 
ble to the day. „ LY 
MASS of Judgment, a maſs wherein 
a perſon clear'd himſelf of any calumny 
by ſome proof AN unn. 
MASS of the Dead, a maſs performd 
at the requeſt of the deceaſed, which a 
begins with Reguiem, thence called a 
Requiem. Try 1 
MASS of a Saint, is that wherein - 
God is invok'd by the interceſſion o 
ſome ſaint. wk : * 
MASS of Security, a maſs anciently 
rehearſed at examination” of Catechun= 
mens, when enquiry was made as to 1 


Votive MASS, an extraordinary maſs 8 
beſides that of the day, rehearſed os 


, 4 

4 

* 
. 


5 


» 
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nod confecration.-/ 


Dey MASS, is ene wherein there is 
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ſect of Hereticks 


n 


MASSA LIANs, a 


who appear d in the Chriſtian church, 


„l diſtipline, they pretend 


""#bour the year 361. Their authors 
were certain monks of Me ſopotamia, 


who gfowing weary of labour, which 
at that time was a conſiderable w_ of 
that 


prayer alone was ſufficient without good 
works, that it afforded them ſtrength 


ef which was heavenly,” and the other | 


* 3», Gr. prayer. 


even in their thou 


they danced en the devil. 


10 veſiſt all temptation, that it put the 
devil to flight and rooted out fins; they 
hetd that men had two fouls, the one 


' MAS'SORITES, Jewiſh doctors, au- 
' thors of che Maſora. Hein 
© MAST { mzpe, Sax. J of a ſhip; 
alſo the fruit of the oak, beech, chec. 
Ms r (of in 
Fore-MAST [of a Sh] ſtands in t 
fore-part 'or W and is Bos 
4:5ths of the main-maſt in length. 
Miſen MAST of a Ship) ſtands aft 
in the ſternmoſt part of it, and is in 
length about half that of the main-matt. 
' Top MASTS [in a Ship] are thoſe 
maſts that are fixed upon the main, 
fore, miſen-mafts and bow- ſprit. 
Top Gallant MAS TS {in a Ship] are 


y 
4 


_ devil, who was expell'd by prayer, thoſe fixed to the head of the main and 
and thence were call'd Euchites, of EU- 


They gave it out that they could 
propheſy, and pretended that they could 
ſee the Trinity with their bodily eyes, 
and that they became fo far like to God, 
that in ſuch condition they did not fin, 

ht ; they fancied 
that the Holy Ghoſt deſcended upon 


fore-top-maſts; they carry flag ſta ves on 
their tops, whereon are hanged the 
Nags,” pendants, 5nd 5tt 
;: MAS TF [in a ShipJ'is 'a maſt 
made of yards, or other pieces of tim- 
ber ſpliced or fiſhed together, woulding 
them with ropes. This maſt is ſer up, 
when in a ftorm or fight a maſt is born 
over-board, till*they can be provided 
Win a deten e 3505208 


them vifibly, at the time of their or- 
dination, at which time they pretended 
hey diſ- 
ſolved marriages, and perſuaded chil- 
dren to leave their parents to follow 
them; and forbad the giving alms to 


Armed MAST {in'a Ship] is a maſt 
made of more than one tre. 

Over MA'STED > a ſhip is faid ſo to 

Taut MASTED 5 be, when her maſts 
are either too long or too big, which 


an but thoſe of their own ſect. 


The men wore their hair long like 


* 


women, and went clothed in'magnif - 


MASSEs [in 


cent robes. 
Painting] are the large 
ou of a picture, containing the great 


hes and ſhadows; ſo that when it is 


almoſt dark, we can only ſee the matſes 


of a picture, i. e. the great lights and 


ſhadows. 


. ene which is too ſhort 
| bears. | 


MAS'SIVE > [maſſif, F.] not delicate, 
= MAS'SY Cas is maſſive. column is, 
for the order it 


' © MAS'SINESS' 2 folidity, weighti- 


+ MAS'SIVENESS 


neſs, bulkineſs. 
MASSONE' {in He- 
MASSONE'D S ralary] 
is when an ordinary is 
repreſented in the manner 
of a ftone wall, with all 


1 the joints between the 
ones appearing, as they generally do 


in ſtone buildings; and ſo the import 


of the word is, as much as done in 


Hedge to the Law; by numbering the 
* werſes, words and letters of the text, 


\ 


maſon's work. See the figure. 
MAS SORA {xmon, Heb. tradition} 
a_ performance on the Hebrew bible by 


| / ſome ancient Jeu, Rabbins, to ſecure 


ir from any alteration, and to be a 


and mark ing all the variations of it. 


— 


” 


7 


makes her lie too much down by the 
wind, and labour toe much a hull. 
Under MAS TED, a ſhip is ſaid fo to 
| be, when her maſts are either too ſmall, - 
or too ſhort, which hinders her from 
bearing ſo much fail as is requiſite to 
give her true way. 
| MAS TER of the Ordnance, a great 
officer, to whoſe care all the king's ord- 
nance and artillery is committed. |". 
MASTER Wort [with Botanifts] an 
herb, whoſe leaves reſemble Angelica, 
except that they grow on leſſer talks 


- 


— 4 


and lower, © + -- i 1 
MAS TERLESS, ungovernable, un- 
ruly, having no maſte.. 2 
MASTICA'TION, a chewing, which 
ation breaks the meat to pieces, by the 
help of the teeth ; ſo that by that means 
being mix'd with the ſpittle, it is pre- 
pared both to be the more eaſily ſwal- 
lowed and digeſted in the ſtomach. 
MASTIGA'DOUR {with Horſemen] a 
flabberms Bit, a ſnaffle of iron, all 
ſmooth; and of a piece, guarded with 
Pater-Noſfters, and are compoſed of 3 
halfs of great rings, made into demi 
ovals of unequal bigneſs, the leſſer be- 
ing incloſed within the greater, which 
ought to be about half a foot high. 
Maſtigadour is mounted with à head 
and two tein: © i nora EE. 
„„ oe 8 MATCH 
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MATCH 
rope made 
mas being 

egrees, thi 
| 05 uk as long 25 any of it is left. 
| MATCH-MAK RS, thoſe perſons 
who mediate between men and women 
to encourage them to marry. | 
MATCH LESNESS [of match, leap 
and nere, Sax.) uncapableneſs of be- 


and regularly, without ever 


matched or equalled. + | 
To MATE [Mare, Sax.] to amaze 
or aſtoniſh, to daſh, daunt or put out 
of countenance- _ „„ 
To MATE, to match, to pair, or 


equal. | 3 
IA TEOT ECE NY LADA Via, Gr.] 
2 vain or idle ſcience. b 


— 
* , 


1 


MATE RIALIS TS, an ancient ſect, 


who being poſſeſſed with this principle, 
out of nothing comes nothing, had re- 
courſe to eternal matter, on Which they 
ſuppoſed God wrought in the creation. 
| MATERIATED { matertatus, L. J 
made of matter. 8 3 

MATER'NAL Affection ( Hierog!yphi- 
cally] was repreſented by the pelican, 
which is ſaid to ſtrike blood our of its 
own breaſt to feed its young. 


MATERNALNESS, motherlineſs, | 
motherly affection. „ 
MA“ TH [with Husbandmen] a mow- 


ing, as Aftermath, after-graG, or ſecond 
. mowing of graſs. „ = 


MATH'EMA (A ,x, Gr. ] the ma- 


thematicks or mathematical arts. i 

MATHEMATICAL Compoſttton, is 
the ſynthetigal method, or that which 
proceeds by certain degrees or ſteps, 
from known quantities in the ſearch 


of unknown, and then demonſrares, 


that the quantities ſo found will ſatisfy 
the proportion. 6; 0 
MATHEMA T'ICES [ mathematrques, 
F. artet mathematic#, L. Tixrai pat 
Pp2TIxal, Gr.) in its original hgnification 
comprehended any kind of ditcipline or 
tearning ; but now the word is uſually 
applied to ſome noble ſciences, which 
are taught by true demonſtration, and 
are exercis'd about Quantity, i. e. what- 
ſoever is capable of being numbered or 
meaſured, which is. compriz'd under 
numbers, lines, ſuperficies and ſolids. 
Pre MATHEMA TICES, are Arith- 


metick and Geometry, and conſider the 


quantity abſtractedly, and without any 
relation to matter. e 
Simple MA THEMATICKES, the ſame 
as pure mathemaricks, ' ox 
MATH'ESIS (Adi Of A , Cr. 
to learn] the mathematicks. 


MAT'INS {in the Romiſh church] the 


firſt part of the daily ſerv ice. 


* 
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with, Gunners],.a ſort. of | __ "LEs 
of ſuch combuſtible ſtuff, feſtival obſerved by the matrons on the 
once lighted, it will burn en firſt of June, in honour of the geddes 
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MATRA'LES. [among the Roman]. A 


latuta, or Ino, the wife of Athamas, 
king of Thebes. They only entered the 
temple with a flave, their ſifters 
children; the ſlave they cuff d in me- 
mory of the jealouſy of Ino, and pray d 
for their ſiſters children, but not for 
their ..\... „ e eee, 
MA'TRASS [with CH- * 
miſt-] a bolt-head, a long, 
ſtrait necked veſſel of gla(s, 


lembick , and frequently, & 
uſed in diſtillation, and are = 
alſo call'd receivers, of 
mis forges PE; pn Lad 
MA'”TRICE. [with Dyers} is applied 
to the firſt ſimple. colours, whence: all 
the reſt are. derived and compoled, as 
black, white, blue, red and fallow or 
OMA TRICE A. | 
TRICE > [Anat.] that part of 
MATRIX F the female of Ft kind, 
wherein the foetus is ᷑onceived and nou- 
riſhed till the time of its delivery. 
To MA'TRISATE | marriſatum, L. 1 
to imitate the mother. Mot 
MA”TRIX [of Apa, Gr. the mother] 
the matrice, I. „ „„ 
MATRIX [with Surgeons}, that part 
of the womb in which the child is con- 
ceived. | „ | 
MATRIX à any thing ſerving for 


MATRICE S the place. of genera © 
tion of a body, whether organical, as 
the matrix of animals; or inorganical, 
as thoſe of vegetables, metals or mine- 


rals. | 3 
MAT RON [matrene, F. matrona of 
mater, L.] a virtuous, prudent, motherly 
woman, that keeps her family under 
good goverment or diſcipline, and ſuch 
an one, as to chaſtity and exemplary ' 
life, to whom young virgins. may be 


' ſafely committed ro be educated... 


__ MA TRON. [of an Hoſpital] a grave 
woman that looks after the children. 
MA”TRONS [ina Law ſenſe} margied 
women of experience, who had been 
mothers of children; ſuch as are em- 
pannelled upon juries on convitts, hoo 
plead their bellies. * „ 
MATFRONAL-[matrenalis, L.] of or 
belonging to a marron.' _. EN 
MATRONA'LIA . {among the Ro. 
mans] the feaſt of the matrons, inftizuzed 
by Romulus, and celebrated by the Ro- 
man women in honour of Mars ;' to 
whom they thought themſelves oblig d 
for the happineſs of bearing ood til 
: dren ; a fayour which he firtt conferred. 
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on his miſtreſs RBen; during the time of | canſed the aſhes of his body affe. 
Which, the men ſent preſents to the | had been burnt, to be mr, 9 
Women, as the women in like manner | of wine, and drank them, to give him 
dic to the men on the Saturnalia. It [a wi in her heart, This ſepulchre 
ws obſerved on the firſt of March for | was built by four of the moſt excellent 
„ nancy, the year then beginning to artificers o that time, It was ſquare, 
=}: r fruit. PER | 411 foot in compaſs, and 45 cubits 
” © MATROS'SES {in a Train of 5 0 high; the ſquare looking zo the cag 
| Aryl a ſort of ſoldiers next in degree | was made by Scapas ; that towards the 
under the gunners, who aſſiſt them a- | weft by Leocharer ; that to the ſouth 
bout the guns, in traverſing, ſpunging | by Timotheus, and that towards the 
and firing, loading, Sr. They carry | north by Bridælt, on the top of it was 
fire-locks, and march along with ftore | a brazen chariot, drawn by four hor- 
wiiggons, as a guard, and alſo as aſſiſ- ſes with many wonderful and curious 
tants incaſe a Waggon ſhould break, Sc. inventions. The whole was inrich'd 
MAI {[marra, L. ruſhes interwoven | with ſo many rare ornaments, that it 
to lay on floors, and for various other | was eſteemed one of the greateſt won- 
Ek : 5 dets of the world. = > RP 
Fo MATTER {with Narira / Od | MAWE'ISHNESS [of Maxa a maw 
© phexrs] is a ſolid, diviſible and paſſive | or ftomach, reoc ſick, and ne re, 
| | _* ſubſtance call'd body, and firſt principal $az.} ſicknefs at the ſtomach, ſquea- 
of natural things; which is extended in: | miſnneſs; alſo a nauſeous tafte. 
to length, breadth and thiekneſs ; which | MAXIL'LAR maxillarit, L.] of or 
is capable of putting on all manner of | pertaining to the ja w- bone. fo 
directions and . hp of ſwiftnels. | MAX'Y (with Tin Miners] is what 
Nude MATTER [in Law] is the na- | they call a weed of thy marcaſite kind, 
bed or bare allegation of a ching done, | when the load or vein of oar degene- 
v0 be proved only by witneſſes, and not | rates into this or any thing elſe, that is 
by a record, or any ſpecialty in writing | not tin, they call it ed e 
under ſeal. KP) 0 1 MA [of majbres, ſo called by Romi. 
MATURA, the goddeſs of ripe corn. | /yr, in honour of his ſenators; or, as 
MATURENESS of maruritat, L.] [others fay; from Maia, the mother of 
' ripeneſs of fruit or years, the arrival | Mercury, to whom ſacrifices were of- 
of any thing to its juft degree of per- | fered in that month] the fifth and moſt 


: 3 
p 
o 


3  - " feftion. | Is f _ | pleaſant month in the year with us. 
- , MATURESCENT {matureſcens, L.] | The ancients uſed to paint May with a 
waxing ripe. lovely aſpect, ina eos of white and 


 MATUR'NA, a keathen goddeſs wer- green, embroidered with daffodils, 
_ _ ſhipped by the Romany, as one whole | haw-thorn and blue-bottles, and on 
. office was tœ oblige the bride to Ray at [his head a garland of white and dama 
Home. VER roſes, holding a lute in ene hand, and 
_ MATU'TA lin the old Roman lan- a nightingal on the fore- finger of the 
- guage, ſignified good} ſhe had a temple | other. . 5 
at Rome built by Servins Tulliur. Some MAT Fly (fo called of the month of 
lay ſhe was Ino, the nurſe of Bacchus » | May, wherein it is produced} an inſect 
and wife of Athamas; others will have called a water-cricket, which in this 
her to be Aurora, II. BE month creeping out of the river turns 
MATUTILTA {fo called of Matura] ¶ to a fly. It lies commonly under ftones | 
in May, conſecrated to Matura Or | near the banks, and is a good bait for 


' Lenuco 2 All maid ſervants except | me fort of fiſn. | 
one were excluded from thoſe feaſts, MA Gomes, certain ſvorts or mer- 
and this one, every matron Was to ſtrike riments, dancing, (gc. .uſzd on the firſt 
on the Cheek, becauſe Matuta was pla- day of Hay, which ſeem to have taken 
pued with jealouſy, that her huſband their riſe from the like cuſtoms of the 
oved her maid better than he did her. | Romans, who. followed ſuch ſports in £ 
MAU'DLED > {prob. of maiuinus | honour of Maja or Flora, the goddefs t 
MAU DLIN 5 L. of the morning} | flywers. _ | 11 65 5 
"2 befotted or diſordered by drinking MAY'OR (anciently, as ſome ſay, 
2 ſtrong liquors, eſpecially in a morning. mept; rather of iniret, Brit. to keep or 
MAUSOLAÆ UM, a ſtately ſepulchre | preterve, than of the Latin, major; or, . 


as a” rr * 
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* built by Artemiſia, queen of Caria, for as others ſay, of , Hebrew or Syriack, 
Mauſolus her huſband, whom ſhe lov'd | which ſignifies lord, git why old Saxons 
| fo dearly, that baſides his edifice, ſhe l being deſcended of the of Sete F 
N 2 ; , 1 5 . ; 5 | 
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' who (as Beroſur-ſays ) deſcended of the | 
old Hebrews, and ſo had retained many 


LY 


fbrew words; and thence the word | 


mayor is deriy'd of w, which of itſelf 
ſignifying lord, the addition of lord to 
it is à tautolog . e nh oY 
MA'ZY-»{of: mare, S$ax:] of or be- 
longing to a maze; inrricate; 
MAZEMENT! of mape, Sa, 4 
gulph] amazement. e e 
-MEA'GRE lin a figurative Senſe] dry, 
barren, as à meagte ſtile, a jejune, bar: 
ren, dry ſtile. e eee 
MEA'GRENESS _ megne and 
ne e, San.] leanne ts. = p 
MEAL ED, pulveriz'd or reduced to 
poiederr tho Lane TR RTE 
 MEAL'INESS [mzle, gelic and ne- 
ye, Sax.] mealy nature, 1 a 
A MEAN (of moyen, F. a middle. 
MEAN (in Lau the middle between 
two extremes; and that either firſt in 
time, as has Action was mean, betwixt 
the diſſeiſin made to him and his rec>- | 


1 


. 


n 


very, i. e. in the interim or the mean 


time; or ſecondly in dignity, as there 
is a Lord mean and Tenant nean. 
MEAN Axis [in Opricks} is a right 
line drawn from the point of concourſe 
of the optick nerves, thro the middle 
of the right line, which joins the ex- 
tremity or end of the ſame optick | 
nerves. . . $5" | 4 
MEAN proportional {in Muſick} the 
ſecond of any three proportionals. 
MEANING {of mænan, Sax. to 
mean] ſenſe, ſignification. 
MEAN'NESS (prob. of mæne bad, 
or Zxmene and e Sax. Tlowneſs, 
pitifulneſs, poorneſs, G ũt . | 
Continual MEANS with Arith.] are 
when one root or firſt number is mul- 


tiplied by itſelf, and the following num 


| 
bers likewiſe by themſelves, 'the num- | 
bers taken between one and the num- | 
ber laſt produced, are called continual 
means; as 2, the root multiply'd by 
itſelf produces 4; which 4 multiplied 
by itſelf, produces 16, and 16 being 
quared, produces 256; and ſo 2. 4. 
and 16, are continual means between 1 
and 256. Erb eee SY rig 

MEAS'LES [meſſen, Du.] a diſtemper 
or cutaneous diſeaſè, conſiſting in a 
general appearance of eruptions, not 
tending to ſuppuration, with a fever. 


MEAS'UR .ENE capablcnets} 
eee, . L.] a piece of metal in the form of mo- 
ney, ſtamped to preſer ve the memory 
of ſome illuſtrious perſon, ſome notable 
victory, or ſomething that is a peculut 


3 


of being meaſured. | 

 MEA8'URE of a Number {in Arithie- 
tie] is ſuch a number as divides ano- 
ther without leaving any fraction. 


number of ſyllables, w | 
. heard ſeparately by the ea 
r 


they obtain by workmanſhip. 


MEASURE f a Line [Geometry] is 
any right line taken at pleaſure, - 


U 


1 


benefit to a nation or flu 5: 


OY 


ME 
MEASURE {with Philos] as tina is 


| the meaſnre of motion; - 


MEASURE Note 2 [in Muſick] is # 
Time Note 7 FCemibreur To 
named, becauſe it is of a certain deter- 
mi nate meaſure or length of time By 
itſelf; and all the reſt of the notes ate 
meaſured by, or adjuſted to its vale: 
MEASURE: {in Poerr is a tertaifl 
ch are diſtiu- 


from-another number of ſyllables. The 
union of two or more meaſures make 
a verſe, and in the variety of meaſure 
conſiſts the thief harmony of veiſe. 
MEASURE {| in Geometry} any certaill 
quantity aſſumed, a3 one or unity, td 
which the ratio of other horhogeneous. 
or ſimilar quantities. is expreſs c. 


| : MEASURE of a Figure or plane ſut=- 


face, is a ſquare, whoſe fids is of any 

determinate length. ', 0 
MEASURE of a Solid, is a cube, the 

ſides of which are of any length at plea=<' 

ſura . F | 

between its legs, as & c. 

MEASURE of F-elociy 


MEASURE of an Angi, 
the vertex; u, in any place POP. > on | 
Lin Mechanicks] is tlie 5 8 55 


is an arch deſcribed from 
ſpace paſs d over by the; / 


moving body in any given 


MEASURE of the Maſi lin Mechd®: 
ks] is the weight or quantity of mat- 
ter of it. | 64 9 n 

MEA THES Imedo, Jar mead, 4 
ſort of drink made with hony, metliags 
lin. Milton. | T3 Hl 

MEA W'ING [miaulixatid, L.] the 
crying of a cat. Ch [002-63 

MECHANICAL Scienre, isthat which: 


is converſant about the outward frame_ 


and ſtructure of bodies, and the figures” 


MECHANICALNESS, mechanical 
na ture, property, quality. E 

MECHAN'ICES {mechanique, F. urtet 
mec hanicæ; L. urxzvmny, Gr. ] the ſcience 
of motion, or that part of the mathe 


1 maticks that ſhews or demonſtrates the 


effects of Powers; or mbvirig forces an 


applies them to engines, machines, Sc. 
and demonſtrates the laws of motion 


SHEdAL [medaille; F. of eta lum 
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Ancient MEDALS, ſuch as were | proper to tate medieines in, of which 


truck between the 2 
. ö 
Modern MEDALS, thoſe that have 
been ſtruck within theſe 300 years. 
Conſular MEDALS, ſuch as 


overn'd by conſuls, and are ſo called 
in diſtinftion to imperial medals. _ 

(Imperial MEDALS of the. upper Empire, 
ſuch as were ſtruck from the beginning 
of Julius Cæſar's reign, to the year of 
Chriſt, 260. ee 8 5 

Imperial MEDALS. of the lower Em- 


and the 7th cen- 


ere 
ſtruck during the time that Rome was 


there are four, viz. the Morning faſting, 
about an hour after Dinner, about four 
hours after Dinner, and going to Bed. 

MED ICINE | {medicina, L.] an art 
| that aſſiſts nature, and is deſign'd for 
the preſerving of health in human bo- 
dies as much as is poſſible, by the uſe 


1 of proper remedies. It is divided into 


five parts. 


„ Phy/iology, which treats of a human 
| conſtitution, as it is ſound and well. 


2. Pathology, which treats of the pre- 


| ternatural canſtitution of our bodies. 


prre, are thofe till the time of the taking 3. Semiorica, which treats of the ſigns 


of Conſtantinople. 22 | 
Cingular MEDALS, are either ſuch 
und in the cabinets of the 


curious; but are only met with by 


chance; or ſuch, of which there is not 
| 5p dl 


above one of a ſort extant. 
_ Spurfons MEDALS, are ſuch as are 


of healch and diſeaſe. 
4- Hygiena, that which delivers rules 
for the regimen, to be obſerved in the 
preſervarion of health. | | 
5. Therapeut ica, which teaches the ma. 
nagement of diet, and alſo compre- 
hends ſurgery and the art of medicine 


counterteired and put off as aprons properly ſo called. 


when they are not. 


MEDICO-FPHTSIICAL, ef or pertain- 


Mutilated MEDALS, are ſuch as are | ing to natural phyſick. 


not intire, or are defaced. 


Redintegrated MEDALS, are ſuch 
wherein the letters Reſt ate found, 
which intimates. that they have been 
reſtored by the emperor. | 

Dipp d MEDALS; are ſuch as are 
ſtruck with pure copper and afterwards 
ſilvered. it 38 ; 

Covered or Plated MEDALS, ſuch as 


hae a leaf of ſilver over the. copper. 


Grain d or Indemed MEDALS, are 
thoſe whoſe edges are cut like teeth. 

Counter mare d MEDALS, are thoſe 
that are cut on the ſide of the head or 
on the reverſe. 888 

-ME'DIA TE {medzatus, L. ] it is a tern 


of relation to two extremes apply'd to 


a third, which is in the middle. 
MEDIA'TION [in Geom, with re- 


ſpett to lines, is called biſſection or bi- 


partition. 

MEDIAT RINA, a goddeſs who was 
ſuppoſed to cure ſick people at her 
feaſts, which were in September, the 
Romans drank new wines mixt with 
on which ſerved them inftead of phy- 


MEDICATED,; meats or drinks are: 
ſuch as have medicinal ingredients 


mingled with them. 03 
MEDICINAL Days {with Phyſiciaus] 
thoſe days in which an imperfect and ill 


crilis of a diſtemper often happens; and 
gate ſo called, becauſe medicines may 
de given on them. Theyare reckoned 


= 6th, 8th, 1orh, 12th, 16th, 18th, 
GC, . ; | 
MEDICINAL Hours, thoſs hours 


MEDFT A//TION, deep conſideration ; 
an action whereby we conſider any 
thing cloſoly, or wherein the. mind is 
employ'd in the ſearch of any truth. 

MEDITRINA/LIA {ef Meditrina, a 
certain goddeſs of phyſick] feaſts cele- 
brated by the Romans on the zoth of 
| September, and ſo called, becauſe they 


| then began to drink new. wine, mingled 


with the old; which they held to be 
medicinal, and ſerv'd them inſtæad of 
{ phyſick. L. ; | 
MEDIUM (with Ph:loſophers] is the 
peculiar conſtitution or frame of any 
ſpace thro' which bodies move; thus 
Air is the Medium in which all living 
creatures on the land breathe and live; 
where all meteors breed and move; 
the Water is the Medium in which fiſhes . 
live and move. ; | 
cAZtherial MEDIUM > {according to 
Subril MEDIUM Sir Ljaac New: 
ton] a more univerſal, ærial medium 
than that particular one wherein we 
live and breathe, and much more rare, 
ſubril, elaſtick and active than air; and 
by that means freely permeating the 
pores and interſtices of all other medi- 
ums, and diffuſing itſelfthro' the whole 
creation. And by the intervention ot 
which his opinion is, that moſt of the 
great Phænomenas of nature are affect- 


ed. 2 

MEDIUM Cæli {with Afrologers) the 
middle heaven, the 12th houfe, or the 
angle of the South in a Scheme, in 
which plancts and ſtars have the great · 
eſt height. they can have, and of con- 
l Py ſequence 
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ſequence dart rays more direct and of 
dter ſtrength and efficacy.” 
Logical MEDIUM, is an agreement, 
reaſon or conſideration, for which any 
thing is affirmed” or denied: or that 
-auſe why the greater extreme is attri- 
buted to or deny'd of the leſs in the 
concluſion. | ; 
- Afithmetieal MEDIUM, is that which 
is equally diftant from each extreme, 
called Medium rei. i 
Geometrical MEDIUM, is that where 
the ſame ratio is preſerved between the 
firſt and ſecond, and the ſecond and the 
third terms, called Medium Perſone. 
MEDUL/LINE {medullinnr, L.] of or 
belonging to marrow. 5 
MEDIT'SA [MndS$7a, Gr.] the daugh- 
ter of Phorcur, by a ſea- monſter call'd 
Cetut, or the whale, as the poets tell 
us, had hair as yellow as gold; Neptune, 
being enamoured with her beauty,' lay 
with her in Minerva s temple, and on 
her begat 3 at which Minerva 
being provoked turned her hair into 
ſnakes, and all that afterwards look d 
on it were turned into ftones. Perſeus 
cut off Meduſa's head, when the ſnakes 
were aſleep, and carrying it into Afri 
ca, fill'd it full of ſerpents. Cn 
MEEE'NESS [prob. of meca or mzca, 
Sax. equal] gentleneſs, quietneſs of tem- 
per, not apt to be provoked to anger. 
MEGÆ RA [Envy] one of the three 
furies of Hell; the other being Alecto, 
which ſignifies want of repoſe, and 
Tyſiphone, vengeance, violent death. 
MEGALLE'SIA {ptr ,v Gr.] the 
Megalen ſihn games, certain games cele- 
brated by the Romans, on the fitth of 
April, in honour of Cybele, the grand- | 
mother of the Gods. In the preceſſion, 
the women dant'd before the image of 
the goddeſs, and the magiſtrates ap- 
pearegin all their robes. . 2 
MELCHITES {fo called of the He bre 
word JH, Melek a king; this name be. 


ing given them in derilion, as being of 


the religion of the emperor, who pre- 


ſided over that pam) tray Syrian, Coph- | 


ti or Egyptian and other eaſte rn Ci 
ſfian- in the Levant, who tho they are 
not Greeks, yet follow the common dog- 
trine of the Greek church, andadhere to 
the deciſion of the great council of 
Chalcedon, © VVV 
They have tranſlated the bible into 


Arabick, alſo the coyncils and Eutholo- | 


zion, wih moſt of the divinity books 


of the Greeks, They deny'ipurgatory |. 


and ftrongly oppoſe: the popes ſupre> 
macy : and are ſaid not to differ in 
heir faith from the Greek church. | 


| 


— 


"ME 

_ MELEA'GRIS [with Flori/5] a flower 
called a fritillary, _ 1 

MELLIF'LUENT L mellifluur, L.] 
flowing with honey, full of ſweetneſs; 
alſo eloquent. | 

MEL'LOWNESS {of meanpa and 
ne TT. Sax.) ſoftneſs: of taſte, ripe- 
neſs. | | | PI 


MELO'DIOUSNESS {melodieux, F. 
fulneſs of melody, harmoniouſneſs of 
ſound. 4 ; 

MEL'ODY (Hi of uh a verſe, 
and ad a ſong, Gr.] a ſweet air, or 
pleaſing muſical tune. 7; 0 

MELPOM'ENE [Memoir Of wine 
#41, Gr. to ſing] one of the muſes, to 
whom the poets aſcribe the invention of 
tragedy. She was repreſented in paint- 
ing, Sc. like a virago, with a grave 
and majeftick countenance, cloathed in 
a mantle of changeable crimſon, hav- 
ing her head adorned with diamonds, 
pearts and rubies; holding ſcepters, 
with crowns upon them, in her left 
hand, and in her right hand a naked 


| poniard; and at her feet crowns and 


the ligaments; tendons, fibres, or ſmall 
fillers, trait, traverſing in roundneſs 
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ſcepters lying. *« | 
MEM'BER {in a Metaphorical Senſe} 
a part of a body eccleſiaſtick, civil or 
politick, as a' member of Chrift, of a 
ſociety, of parliament, Sc. I. * 
MEM'BERS {membra, L. membres, F.] 
the outward parts of the body, that 
grow, as it were branches from che 
trunk of a tree. | 
The MEMBERS of a Man, are divid- 
ed into ſimilary or ſimple and com- 
pound. 8 : 
Similary MEMBERS [with Anatom.] 
are the bones, which in a human body, 
are to the number of 306, of which 
70 go to eompoſe the head, 65 to the 
back and breaſt; 84 to the two ſhoul-' 
ders, arms and hands; and 9o in the 
two thighs, haunches, legs and feet. 
Beſides bones, there are cartilages, 


o 


Alſo veins (which are reckoned equal 
to the number of the days in the year, 
'7. e. 365) the arteries, nerves and fleſh ; 


in theie are included the kernels, the 
entrails (in their ſubRance) the bowels] 
and the muſcles, which are accounted * 
in number 415. To theſe may be ad- 
ded the ſkin, fat and marrow. 2 
Compound MEMBERS (with Anatom] 
axe e ee ſorts, external and internal. 
External Compound MEMBERS with 
Anatom. ] are the head, breaſt, belly, 
arms and legs. BY 22088 eee N 
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Are ſent u 


ternal Compound MEMBERS [with 
from are +; 85 Le Natural, 
'ttal and Animal. Of the laſt, | 
70 natural internal Compound MEM- 
BERS (with Anatom.] are thoſe that 


ſer ye the lower belly, as the nutritive fa- 


culty or power, 7. e. the firſt digeſtion, 
by which the food is converted into 
chyle or ſuck. Theſe are the pipe or 
paſſage from the mouth to the ſtomach 


and the bowels. Others ſerve the ſe- 


Fane concoRtion, and cauſe the chyle to 
Eonyert into blood and nouriſhment, 
and ſeparate the excrements; 2 thoſe 
hat ſerve the middle belly, as the heart 
bass: Ge. called vitals, which ſee. And 


8 „ "T0 Internal MEMBERS [with 
Anatom] they are diſpoſed in 5 ranks, 
72, the outward and inward ſkin of the 
bran the ſmaller ftreams of it, 7. e. 
ie marrow of the back bone and the 


+ ot, 


3 


. er flateſmen, or of themſelves; 
alſo a journal of the acts and proceed 


1ngs of a ſpciety, as thoſe of the royal 


@Ciety, Ge. 


® 


1.1 papers deliver d by ambaſſadors to 


Eee or ſtates, to whom they 
n any occaſion. 


© MEMONA | among the Romans J a 


„ 


; MEMOIRS [memorres, F. memorialia, 
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goddeſs, who (as they fancied) nouriſnd 
embryos or unborn. children and de- 
fended them from all accidents. | 
MEM'ORABLENESS{ of, memorabilir, 
L.] worthineſs of remembrance, fa- 
mouſneſs,-notableneſs.- 
MEM'ORY {memoria, L. memoire, F.] 
a power or faculty of the mind, where- 
by it retains. or recolle&s the ſimple 
ideas, or the images and remembrance 
of the things we have ſeen, imagined, 
underſtood, Sc. The moſt that can be 
ſaid of it is, that it is an extraordinary 
and uſeful, natural faculty and endow- 
ment; tome per ſons have ſo excelled the 
common part of mankind init, that hi- 
ſtorians tell us, that Cyrus, emperor of 
Per ſia, could call all his ſoldiers in his 
numerous army by their names. And 
that Seneca, the philoſopher, could re- 
cite 2000 names at the firſt hearing of 
them, Pope Clement the VI. had ſo 


| 


| good a memory, and what was ſo abſo- 


lIutely his own, he never forgot it. 
Zuinger aſſerts, that a young man of 
the iſland of Corſica, could readily re- 
eite, after once hearing, 36000 words 
of all ſorts, either backwards or for- 
wards, or any way, and taught this 
ſcience to others. 

_ MEMPHTITES [fo called of Memphis, 
in Egypt] a ſort of ftone famed for this 
property, that being pulveriz'd and 
ſmear'd on a part of a body to be am- 
purared, it will deaden it ſo that the pa- 
rient ſhall feel no pain in the operation, 
- MENAN'DRIANS {fo called of Me., 


nander. a diſciple of Simon Magus, and 


a magician} St. Irenæus repreſents him, 
as pretending to be the firſt virtue; hi- 
therto unknown to the world, and to 
have been ſent by the apgels for the 
ſalvation of all mankind ;; and taught 
that none could be ſaved, unleſs he 
was baptized in his name. 8 

 MEN'DICABLE {| mendicabilis, L. 
that may be begged 1 


| MENDICANT'S t of the Romiſh 


Church] certain religious orders, viz. 


the Carmelites, Cordelters and Auguſtines, 


to which may be added the Capuchinc, 


Recollects, Minimr, and others of a later 
date; four of which having no lands, 
go from houſe. to houſe: bezging alms, 
which in a manner, conſidering all 
thinge, may juſtly be call'd robbing or 
plunderimg the people. 
This ſeems to be: politically kept un 


to be a continual charge upon the peo- 


ple, who under the notion of a volun- 
tary or free gift, are oblig'd to bg ata 
greater charge, than any. charge that 
rhe church or ſtate could with any mo 


| 
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ged, obtained by begging. | 


a thing worn out or dama 
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el reaſon ot pretence of juſtice lay upon 
them N maintenance. J 
MEN 


IGATED LmendicatutsL.] beg- 


MEN DING -Lemendens,L.) repairing 
: ged; reform- 
ing in manners; growing better in 
health. ; "9 4 
MENE fof Miy Gr. à month, or wm, 
Cr. the moon j an Heathen ; goddeſs, 
worſhipped (as St. Auſtin ſays) by the 
Roman matrons and;maidens; as prefid- 
ing over their monthly. courſes; but 
ſome underſtand her to be the moon. 
MENGRELIANS, Chriſtians of the 
Greek religion, who do not baptize 
their children till the eighth year, and 
enter not into the church (the'gentle- 
men eſpecially) till the soth (or as 
others ſay, the .4oth) but heard divine 
ſervice, ſtanding without the church. 
MENI, . an ancient- goddeſs of the 
7ewr, which the prophets Iſaiah. and 
Jeremiah reprove them for worſhipping ; 
the one under the name of the Queer 
of Heaven or the moon, and the other 
under that of Ment, which is ſuppos'd 
to be the ſamo with Aſtarte and Venus 
Czleftix, See Jeremiah gn 
A MENIP'PEAN {of Menippus, a ſa- 
tyrical or crabbed philoſopher] a ſatyr 
both in verſe and proſe. . 4 + 
MEN'NONITES L ſo called of one 
Memnon Simonis of Friſta\ a ſet of Ana- 
baptiſts in Holland in the 16th century ; 
their tenets were, that the New Tefta- 
ment is the only rule of faith; that 
the terms of Perſon and Trinity are not 
to be uſed in ſpeaking of the Father, 
Son and Holy hoſt; that the firſt men 
were not created juſt; that there is no 
original ſin; that Feſus Chriſt had not 
his fleſh from his mother Mary, but 
from the eſſence of his father; that it 
is not lawful for Chriſtians to ſwear or 
exerciſe any office of magiſtracy, nor 
uſe the ſword to puniſh evil doers, nor 
to make war upon any. terms; that a 
Chriſtian may attain to the height of 
perfection in this life; that the mini- 
ſtors of the Goſpel ought not to receive 
any ſalary; that the als of men after 
death reft in an unknawn place. But 
they afterwards broke into ſeveral 
ſects, one of which were call'd Gate- 
as, which ee. 
| MENOLO'GION [uyrexcy Gr.] an 
account of the courie of the moon, an 
vmanagk, Got oth Hy 5 ak 
MEN'SES Ii. e. months, g. 4aTaganc 
74 5p, Gr.] the. monthly courſes 
of women, or  purgations, which in 


by the name of Merchant Tailors, and 


. 
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age of 12 or 14; but ceaſe in thoſe thay 
are paſt bearing. „ 
NMENSTRUOUSNESS, menftruous 
quality or condition, or ſuch as is com- 
mon to women in their monthly courſes. 
MEN's TRU UM {of menſir, L. 
month] and is thence derived by Chy- 
miſts, becauſe they ſay that a mixt body 
cannot be compleatly diſſolved in leſs 
than forty days; and thence forty days 
is. called a Chymical. or Philoſophical 
Month. A diſſolving liquor that will 
diſſolve and ſeparate the parts of hard 
bodies, which will eat thro' hard metals 
and diſſolve. ftones, as Vinegar, Agua 
Ar, 1 12 * | 
| MEN'SURAL,, . of, or pertaining to 
meaſure. | $543 
.  MEN'SUR ABLENESS [of menſur abilit, 
bo | COR of being meaſured. 
TAL {of mens, L. ] belonging 
to the mind. # 8 79 
MEN'TULATED { mentulatus, L. 1 
having a large Penis. ; 
MERA'CEOUS {meraceus, L.] pure, 
clear, without mixture, ſpoken of wine, 
7. e. as it is preſſed out of the grape, 


near. | 
 MER'CENARINESS [of mercenarzus, 
L.] mercenary diſpoſition or nature. 
ER CERS were in- 
corporated Anno 1393, 
and conſiſt of 4 war- 
dens, and about 40 
(but uncertain) aſſiſt- 
ants, and 283 on the 
livery, for which the 
tine is 33 J 4 . This is \ 
the firſt of the 12 com- | 8 
panies. Their arms are gulet, a demi- 
TUE with her hair diſhevelled, crow- 
ned, iſſuing out (and within an orb) of 
clouds all proper. The motto, Honor 
Deo. Their hall is in Cheapſide. 
MER'CHANDIZING [merchandiſant, 
F.] dealing as a merchant, trading, tra- 
ficking. | 2 


MERCHANT TAI- 
LORS, the patent for 
the arms of this com 
pany (then call'd tai- 
lors and Linnen Ar- 
mourers) was granted 
Anno 1480. And in 
1501 they were incor- 
porated by Henry VII. 


their ſupporters were granted them in 


the year 1385. They are goyerned 


a maſter, 4 wardens, and about 40 allif- 
tants, and there are on the livery 485, 
the fine for which is 15 J Their armor 


young maids uſually, begin about the 


— 


al enſigus are argent, A tent royal be- 
| SON ATE. MY es ee 


— 
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_ Ewoen 2 parliament 'robes gules, lined 
ermine ; on a chief azure a lion of E- 
tand. Creft a holy lamb in glory pro- 
per. Supporters two camels or. The 
Motto, Concordia parve res Creſcunt. 
Their hall is in Thread-needle-ftr cer, 

- Merchant Tailors is derived of mer- 


ehandes tailleures, of tailler, F. to cut; 


mercatorer ſciſſoret, L. for when incor- 
rated into à company, they do not 


MERCURY [in e, 
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of all the planets, and alſo n 
Fg the moon. Its characteriſtick 
MERCURY [with'Herbalifr} a plant 
of which e 
mercury, and Good: harry, or Boxxs 
Henricus. 8 
MERC URT lin #Heraltry) in blazon- 
3 planets, ſignifies purple or pur- 


sem to have been tailors, . e. makers | pur 


of clothes, by the addition of the words 
merchandes of merchander, to buy and 
fell, to merchandiſe; and mercator, L. 
| of mercari, of the ſame ſignification in 
Latin, and merchant in Engliſh; but ra- 
ther woollen drapers or mercers that 
cut cloths, ſtuffs and ſilks for ſale; and 
the Lotin, expreſſing the word tailor 
dy ferffor,, favours this notion; but if it 
muſt have reference to dealers inapparel, 
| It rather appears they were ſaleſmen, 
than working tailors, by the addition of 
the word merchant, which is not added 
to any other handicraft. Some ſay they 
were honoured with the additional 
title of merchant, by king Heury VII. 
who was a brother of that company, 
as were fix kings more, viz. king Ri- 
chard II. and III. king Edward IV. king 
- Henry IV. V. and VI. | + 


MER'CHANT ABLENESS [of mer- 
chander, F. and habilisr, L.] ſaleable, 


| mn for ſale, traffick or the market. 


-MERCHE TUM {in Scotland] a com- 


mutation of money or cattle anciently 
given to the lord to buy off that old, 
impious cuftom of the lord's lying the 
 firft night with the bridal daughter of 
a tenant; which word was afterwards 
uſed for the fine tenants paid to their 
lord, to have leave to marry their 
ughters. | 


MER'CIFUL {of merci, F. of mercet, 


L. a reward, and full] full of pity or 
commiſeration. 
MER'CIFULNESS,fulneſs of pity, Sc. 


; MER'CILESS [of merci and ef, L.] 


void of mercy, cruel. | 
- MER'CILESNESS, cruelty. | 

MERCURIAL Phoſphorus, a light a- 
krißng from the ſhaking mercury in 


pace. 
'* MERCU'RIUS Vite {the Mercury of 
preparation made of 


Fife} a chymic | 
butter of antimony, waſhed or diluted 
jn a great quantity of warm water 
till it turn to a white powder. L. The 
fame is by chymiſts alſo called A/garor. 
© MER'CURY {of the Philoſophert] a 
pure, fluid ſubſtance, inform of common 
mercury, ſaid to be in all metals, and 
capable of being extracted from them. 
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MERCURY (fo called, as ſome fay, 
as tho' medicurins of medium the middle 
and eur ius quaſi current, l. e. running or 
ſtepping in between; becauſe ſpeech, 
of which tkis deity is made preſident, 
runs to and again between two perſons 
converſing together; others derive the 
name of Mercury, q. mercinm curam, 
as one taking care of merchandize, 
he being ſuppoſed to be the god of 
merchants ] he was, as the poets 
feign, the ſon of Jupiter and Maia, the 
daughter of Atlas, who bears the hea- 
vens up with her ſhoulders, and was 


born upon mount Cyllene in Arcadia, 


His common office was to be the com- 
mon meſſenger and interpreter of the 


| F295, and therefore had wings on his 


nead and heels, and a Caducens, which 
is a rod wrth two ſerpents twifted round 
it, in his hand, in token of peace, and 
amity. Other of his offices were to 


ſay, that none can die till Mercury comes 
to break the tie that unites the bedy and 
ſoul together ; and according to the 
opinion of the Merempſychoſis, when 
theſe ſouls have paſſed many years in 
the Elyſian fields, and have drank of the 
river Lethe; he, by virtue of his rod, 
cauſed them to paſs into other bodies 
to live again. _ 

To him is attributed the invention of 
the lute, and a kind of harp which he 
preſented to Apollo. He was accounted 
the god of eloquence, and alfo of thieves, 
having been a very dexterous thief 
himſelf ; as appears in his ſtealing his 
fword from Mars, à pair of tongues 
from Vulcan, Venus girdle from her, 
Neptune's trident from him, and Apollo's 
arrows and his beafts, when he fed 
Admetus's cattle; He had alſo contrived 
to have ftolen away Jupiter's thunder- 
bolts, but omitted to put it in execution 
out of fear. 5 | ” 

Mercury is ſaid tohave'had one ſon by 
his ſiſter the goddeſs Venus, who was 
named Hermaphrodite, who happening 
to meer with the nymph Salmacis at 3 


fountain; the gods, at her requeſt, 
$003, | 1 


— 


guard the ways, and guide the deceas d 
ſouls into Hell; andtherefore the poets 
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2 manner, that-both ſexes were conſer- 
ved intire. By this fable the * 
would intimate the union that ſhould be 
between married perſons, who ought 
to be as one body and one heart. 

He was much reverenced by the 
Eeyptians, who worſhipped him in the 
image of a dag, called Azubis. 

It is very probable that the famous 
Triſmegiſtus, who flouriſhed in the firft 
azes of the world, was worſhipped un- 
der the name. bf Mercury. His ſtatue 
was uſually placed in markets, and 


therefore was called 4% O-; he was |. 


painted with yellow hair, and a purſe 
in his hand, to intimate the advant 
that is to be expected from learning and 
diligence. His ſtatues were placed in 
high-ways, unto which they . offered 
their firſt fruits. His image was ſome- 
times that of Hercules Gallicus, out of 
whoſe mouth came forth chains of 
gold, which were joined to the ears of 
ſeveral little men that ftood at his feet, 
toexpreſs the power of eloquence that 
enſlaves the auditors 

The ancients alſo painted him in a 
coat of flame colour, with a_ mantle of 
pure white, tritamed with gold and fil- 
ver, his hair long, yellow and curled, 
his cap or hat white, with white wings 
on it, and on his feet; holding in his 
hand a caduceus, or rod of ſilver, with 
two ſer pents twining, | 18 

MER CI lin Fainting, Sc.] is repre- 
ſented as a lady, fitting upon à lion, hold · 
ing a ſpear in one hand, and an arrow 
THO ſhe ſeems to caſt away in the o 
ther. 1 5 

MERCY Seat {among the Fews] a ta- 
ble or cover lined on both ſides with 
plates of gold, and ſet over the ark of 
the covenant, on each ſide of which was 
2 cherubim of gold, with wings ſpread- 


ing over the MHercy-Seat, their faces | 


looking one towards another. 
MERDO'SE {mer daſus, L-] full of dung 
or ordure. 4 
ME'RE mene, Sax. ] a line or boun- 
dry, dividing ploughed lands in a com- 
mon. 
MERETRICIOUSNESS [meretricius, 
J whoriſhneſs. _ 3 | 
MERIDIAN {linea meridiana, of meri- 


lies, L. noon or mid day] the firſt meri- 


dan is altogether arbitrary, and there- 


fore aſtronomors and geographers ge- 
nerally make their own meridians. The 


ancients placed their firſt meridian at 
Fcro, one of the Canary iſlands; and 
from the place where the meridian 
cros'd the equarox number d their lon- 


| 


* * 


M E 

itude, eaſtward, round the whole 
globe; but ſince the diſcovery of Ame. 
rica, every nation placeth their firſt 
meridian at the chief city of their king 
dom; and then from that meridian. ac- 
counts longitude eaſt and weſt upon the 
equator. EF mw 

Magnetical MERIDIAN, is a great cir- 
cle, which the magnetic needle, or ne- 
2 of the mariner's compaſs only re- 
pedts. 11 
Firſt MERIDIAN {in Geog. ] is that 
from which the reft ate reckoned, ac- 
counted eaft or weft. Fes He” 
_ MERTDIONAL {[meridionalis, L.] lx- 
ing, or that is towards the ſouth, ſouth - 


MONAL'ITY of @ Place, its 


ſituation in reſpe& to the meridian. 
MERIT of nu School term] is 
when there is no juſt proportion be- 
tween the action and the reward; but 
the goodneſs aud liberality of the be- 
ſtower makes up what was wanting in 
the action. 


MERIT of Condignity [School term} i: 


when there is an abſolute equality and 


Juſt eſtimation, between the action and 


the reward, as in the wages of a work- 
MERIT O'RIOUSNESS [of meritorius, 


L.] deſervingneſs. 


ER LON {in Fortiſication] that part 


of 2 parapet, that is between, or is ter- 
minated by two embraſures of a batte 
ry; ſo that its height and thickneſs is 
the ſame with that of the parapet, 


which is generally in length from 8; to 
9 foot next the guns, nd 6 on the out- 
ſide; 6 foot in height, and 18 foot thick. 
MER MAlD { prob. of mare, L. or 
mer, F. the ſea, and maid] a ſea monſter, 
which is deſcribed by painters and po- 
ets with the upper parts of a woman, 
and the lower of a fiſh. | 
MERMAID [with Heraldt] tho' there 
may perhaps be ſome animals in the 
ſea, that may bear ſome reſemblance 
to what is found in coat-armour; yet, 
as they are painted in ſome bearings, 
as gules, a Mermaid. proper, attiring 
herſelf with her comb and glaſs, they 
are only. fancies of painters. 
MERMAIDS, whereas it has bees 


thought they have been only the pro- 


duct of painters invention, it is confi- 
dently reported that there is in the 
following lake, fiſhes which differ in 
nothing from mankind, but in the want 
of ſpeech and reaſon. Father Fran- 
«ir de Pavia, a miſſionary, being in 
the kingdom of Congo in Africa, who 
would not believe that there was ſuch 


crea- 


* 
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-  - exeatures, affiems, that the "queen of | cretaries war rant; for the ſafe keeping 
Siga did ſee, in ariver coming out of | of which their houſes are made a ſort 
the lake Zaire, many mermaids ſome- | of priſons; and for the maintenance of 
thing ' reſembling a woman in the | the priſoners, the government allow 
breaſts, nipples, hands and arms; but them 67. 84. a day a man, Sc. 2 
the lower part is perfect fim, the head] Thoſe which are ſerſt abroad with 
round, the face like a calf, a large | any diſparches, their travelling allow 
mouth, little ears, and round full eyes, | ances is ſtated, vi to Paris, Treland, 
Which creatures father Merula often or Edinburgh 30, to Holland 25 pound, 

ſaw and eat of them. fand fo proportionable for a ſhorter or 

-ME/ROBIBE [merob:bus, L.] one Who farther diſtance. ook 

drinks pure wine without any mixture Their ſalaries are 45 pound per An- 

ok water. AI Tam, and they purchaſe their places. 
MER! RINEss {of mygnig 9 uſually for about the ſum of 3080. a 
Sa. chearfulneſs, gayneſs of mind. 1. MESSIEUR'S, is a French title of ho. 
MES Air lin Horſemanſbip) is a ma- nour or civility, is the plural number 
nage, half terra à terra, aud half a | of Morſteur,-and with us ſignifies Sirs. 
Tee £7 | I. - MESSUA'GIUM {in Scotland] the 
MESENTER'ICK Plexus [ Anat.]' a | fame as à manour-houſe in England; 
piece af ner-work, formed by the bran- | the principal place or dwelling-houſe 
ches or ramifications of the Par Vagum. within a barony or lordſhip. RT TT 
MESENTERICK Arrerrzes [with A-T  METABA'SIS [with Rhetoricians] 2 
natomiſts) 1 to the me- figure by which the orator paſſes from 
ſientery. The upper of Which is ſaid } one thing to another, as heſt things He 

| to ſpread it (elf amidſt the ſmall guts. | mo/t delightful: Nor are theſe thingy leſ; 
; and the under one to paſs on to the | pleaſurable; OG | 
| lower part of the meſentery. ' | ME'TACTSM [with Gram] defer 

4 MESENTERICE Vein | with Auatom J] in the pronunciation in the letter M. 

the right branch of the Yena porta, METALS (meralla, L. Ara, Gr.] 
Which extends or ſpreads it ſelf over | well digefted and compact bodies gene- 
the guts Fejunum, Ie um, Cæcum and rated by the heat of the ſun, and ſubter- 
Colon. TEE I raneous fires in the bowels of the earth, 

* MESEN'TERY [with Anatomifts) a | which arc heavy, hard and fuſible, and 

— membranous part, ſituated in the low- are capable either of being melted will 
er belly; which is inrich'd' with glan a very ftrong fire, or hammered out 
dules or kernels, nerves, arterics, | into thin plates; they are generally 


- 
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veins and veſſels, which carry the jui« | reckoned' ſeven, gold, filver,” copper, 

* ces call'd Chyle and Lympha, and faſten | tin, iron, lead and quick-Myer. The 

| the bowels to the back, and to one a- particles that compoſe theſe metals are 
nmother. | | | 


* ſalt, oil and earth, which being ming- 
MESOLOGARITITHM, logarithms of led together, and meeting in is long 
the coſines and cotangents.. . | and branchy pores of the inward parts 
- "MESS {on hie- bead] a diviſion of a | of the earth, are there ſo ftraitly link-_ 
ſhip's crew, ſometimes 3, 4 or 6, who | ed together, that art has not yet found 
- Jointly diet together, for the more eaſy | out means to ſeparate then. 
diftribution of the viftuals. 85 Bath METAL a factitious me- 
MESSE, an Indian piece of money, Princes METAL F tal compoſed of 
in value 100 petties or 15d. Ster/ing. | rhe fineft braſs, mixed with tin or ſome 
MESSENGERS {of the State] are | mineral. | Wh 
officers under the direction of the ſe-| Bell METAL, a compoſition of cop- 
cretaries of ſtate, of which there are | per and tin melred together, 
20 always in waiting, who are reliev- METALS {in Heraldry] are only 
ed monthly, and thus'diſtributed ; four | two; Gv/4 or Or, and Silver called Ar- 
ar court, five at each ſecretarie's office, gent. And it is a general rule in Hera 
two at the third office for north Bri- | dry, never ro place metal upon metal, 
. _ rain, three at the council office, and | or colour upon colour; ſo that if the 
done at the lord chamberlain's office, | field be of any colour, the bearing mult 
1 hq attend that office, always in readi- } be of one of the metals. . , 
4 neſs to be ſent with diſpatches, either | Over-METAL lin Gunnery) in diſ- 
{ domeſtick or foreign; either to appre- | parting a piece of ordnance, gunners 


| _hend perſons accuſed or ſuſpected of | ſay, it is laid over' metal, when the 
q high treaſon, or other offences againſt | moutk of it lies higher than the brecch. 
ute ſtate, being empowered by the JJV ades, neo aan ty 
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To be hid aer METAL (fin dunn 


he mouth of a piece of 
ordnance lies lower than Her breech. 
Right with METAL (in Gunnery] 
when a piace of ordnance lies truly le- 
vel, point blank, or right with, the 


mark, gunners ſay, ſhe Les right with 
he > 


r metal. OF 5 

Superficies of METALS lin Gunnery] 
is the ſurface or outſide of a gun. 

MET ALEP'SIS Er Gr.] A 
participating or taking ; alſo a tranilat- 
ing Or transte 


ty] is W 
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ETALLUR'GIST (of r me- 
tal, and ir a workman, Gr. . a me- 
talliſt, on that works in metals, or 
ſearches into the nature of them, as 


chyfaiſts do. | toons 

MET A'/MORPHISTS [of gra 7 
Gr. to change the form] a ſect of 5 — 
mentarians in the 16th century, who at- 


cended into Heaven as wholly deified. 
MET ANGIS'MONITES. {of aue 
Gr. a veſſel} a ſort of Chriſtian here - 
ticks, who ſay, that the Word is in the 
father, as one veſſel is in another. 
MET'APHOR (Arge, Gr.] is a 
putting a foreign name for a proper 
one, which is borrowed. from ſome- 
thing like that it is ſpoken of; as the 


king is ſaid to be the Head of his Xing 


dom; becauſe the head is the chief of 
all the Members. Metaphors ought to 
be taken from thoſe things that are ſan- 
ſible by the body, which the eye often 
meets with, and of which the mind 
will form an image, without ſearching, 
after ii. | 
MET APHYSICES : 
of ucraguone, Gr, g. d. treating 
things above or: beyond nature! is a 
ſcience which conſiders beings, as being 
abſtracted from all matter; in beings it 
conſiders two things: 1. The eſſence 
of it, which ſeems to have a real being, 
tho' it does not exiſt, as a roſe in the 
depth of winter. 2. The exiſtence 
which is actually in being, as the ex- 
iſtenee of à roſe or tulip, is ghat by 
wahich they now are. In every being 


* 
v 


licks may be call'd natural Theology, and 
Pm all the other parts of philo- 
val 2 | 


| 4 
+ 
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firmed that the body of Jeſus Chriſt a- 


| 


a 


* N 


degnition, Being is that which has in 


elf a real and poſitive exiſtence. 8 
' METEMPSY'CHOSIS Hang teen, 
Gr. the tranſmigration of ſouls from ons 
body to another whatever the modern 


Fews may ſay of it; it is not taught in 
any place, 
re 


either of the old or new. 
at. N | | 
There is great probability that the 
Jews imbibed this notion in Chald æa, 
during their long captivity in Babylon, 
or from that intercourſe they had with 
the Greeks, who themſelves had bor- 
row'd it from the Orzentals. 3 wi 
It is certain that at the time of Jeſus 


Chriſt, this opinion was very common 


rs. netaphyſica, | 
bs mY at: ed out of the air into the bodies which 


among the Fews, This appears plain 
from their ſaying that ſome thought 
Feſus Chriſ to be Jobs the Baptiſt, 
others Eliat, others Feremiab, or ſome - 
one of the old prophetss 
d when Herod the Tetrarch heard 
ſpeak of the miracles of Jeſus Chriſt, 
he ſaid that Jobn the Bapuſt whom he 
had beheaded was riſen again. 
Joſephus and Philo who are the moſt; 
ancient and the moſt knowing of all 
the Fewr, next to the ſacred authors 
now. extant. Speak of the Metempſy- 
choſit, as an opinion that was very: 
common in their nation. e Ki n 
The Phariſee: held according to Joſe- 
phus, that the. ſouls of good men might 
eaſily return into another body, after 
the death of that they had forſaken. 
He ſays elſewhere, that the ſouls of 
wicked men ſometimes enter into the 
bodies of living men, whom they-poſ— 
ſeſs and torment. 185 
Philo Gays, that the ſouls that deſcend : 


they animate, return. again into the 
air after the death of thoſe bodies: 
That ſome of them always retain a 
great abhorrence for matter, and dread 
to be plunged again into bodies; bur 
that A return with inclination and 

follow the natural deſire of which they 
wrap this doc 


„ 


it conſiders three properties; the Vui- | terms, t 
y, the Goodneſs and Truth of it. And mined for all ſouls, a degree of per- 
it alſo treats of Powers, Acts, Principles fection to which they cannot attain in 
and Cauſes. And in, oppoſition to Ariſ-.; the courſe of one life only. That they 
totle, and others, proves that the world are therefore oblig d to return ſeveral. 
was not eternal; {d.. that Metapby- times upon the earth, and to animate: 


8 


General METAPHYSICES,. gives an 


account. of being in its abſtract nature; 


1 


and under chis notion it ma beat this en ſhall dome. 


are influenced. 48:41 

The F:wiſh doftors 

trine up: in obſcure _:and myſterious 
ey believe that God has deter- 


everal bodies ſucceſſively, that they: 
may fulfil all righteouſneſs, and prac-” 
tice the commandments both negativs 
and affirmative, without which they 
cannot arrive at the ſtate to which 
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Wpence it is, fay they, that we be 
ſome people die in the moſt vigorous | 
time of their youth? It is becauſe they 
have already acquired” their degree of | 
perfection, and have nothing remain 
ing to be done in à frail and mortal bo- 


Others like Moſes, they ſay, die with 


reluctance, becauſe they have not yet 
accompliſh'd all their duties: Others on | 


the contrary like Danze! die with ſatiſ- 


faction, and even deſire death; becauſe 


nothing remains for them to do'in this 
world. 5 110 | 


The | Metempſychoſis or revolution of 


ſouls is 


| rformed after two manners. 
The 


rſt is when a ſoul comes into 
a body already animated; thus it was 
that Herod the Tetrarch imagined that 
the ſoul of Fohn the Baptift was entered 
to work miracles. 

At other times they ſay ſouls enter 


into other bodies already animated, 


into the body of Jeſus Chr, in order 


4 


Y 


there to acquire me new degree of 


perfection, which they wanted. Thus 
they ſaid the ſoul of Moſer to be uni · 
ted to that of the Meſſiah, &e. 


- The ſecond manner of tranſmigra- 
tion is when a ſoul enters into a body 
newly formed, either to expiate ſome 


crime it had committed in another bo- 


n 


dy, or to acquire a greater degree of 


ſanctie v. 


The Few think this revolution is 


perform'd at leaft three or four times. 
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dorn dece times, and that at his laß 
birth, he appear d in the form of 2 
Ane... wan 1 a 4 3 
It is upon chis principle that the In- 
dians and Chineſe are fo little ſcrupulous 
of putting themſelves to death, and 


| that they fo often kill their children 


when they find themſelves under any 


difficulty of maintaining then. 


It is related that a king of this coun- 
try having had the ſmall- gw, and ſee- 
ing his Tres to be much disfigured, 
could not endure any longer to live un- 
der ſuch a frightful figure; but ordered 
his brother's fon to cut his throat, who 
was afterwards burnt. 6 5 
The ſtory of the Indian philoſopher 

Calanus is well known, who burned 
himſelf in the time of Alexander the 
Great. eee „„ 0t-, 

The Indians look upon death with 
much indifference, being perſuaded of 
the Merempſychoſis, which paſſes among 
them as a t ing not to be doubted. 

Hence it is that they abſtain from 
killing any n for fear of 
violating the ſouls of their fathers, or 
of ſome near relation inhabiting theſe 
animals. | 

They do not ſo much as defend them · 
ſelves againſt wild beaſts, and charita- 
bly redeem animals our of the hands of 
ftrangers, who are about to kill them. 
_ © METEM'PTOSIS {with Mathemari- 
.crans] uſed particularly in chronology, 
expreſſing the ſolar equation, neceſſary 


They ſay that ſome ſouls of a more} to prevent the new moon from hap- 

{ exalted” nature have a great conternpt | pening a day too late: As on the con- 
1 for matter, and do not return to ani- | trary ire wt; ſignifies the lunar e- 
| mate bodies, but with great reluctance. | quation, nece ry to prevent the new 
Others that are more groſs and car- moon from happening a day too ſoon. 


ten without any other reaſon, but to 
gratify this deſire. N 1b 


| 
| nal, always preſerve an inclination to- 
| | wards the body, and return thither of- 


They even extend this tranſmigra- 
tion to brute beaſts, and to inanimate 
things; and the number is not ſmall of 
thoſe that maintain this opinion. The 


moſt famous of the Fewiſh doctars have 
held it, and pretend that Pythagoras, 
Plato and Virgil, and the ancient philo- 


ſophers that eſpous'd it, had derived 


about 1000 years before Feſus.Chrif, 


Was the /ficft broacher of chis doctrine 


in the Indies. 5 0 


That from thence it ſpread into bi- 


na, in the 56th year after Jeſus Chrift. 


The Chineſe pretend that Xekiah was- 
G J 5 


it from the writings of their prophers. 

This notion is very ancient in the 
Eat. The Chineſe teach that Nekiab 
aàn Indian philoſopher, who was born 


| 


METEOROLOGICAL Lor Ar 
yixoe, Er. ] of or pertaining to meteors 
or meteorology. R 

MET EORGSCOPE, an ancient ma- 
themarical inſtrument for determining 
the diftances; magnitudes and places of 
the heavenly bee + 1 

- ME' TEORS {[meteora, L. of periuzer, 
of wrrdbeyond, and uh, Gr, to lift up, 
ahdfo are denominated from their ele- 
vation, becauſe for the moſt part they 
appear to be high in the air] rheſe ac- 
cording to Deſcartes, are certain various 
expreſſions made upon the elements, 
exhibiting them in different forms; as 
ignis fatuur, ignis pyramidalis, draco vo- 
lans, Sc. Meteors are diftinguiſhed into 
three ſorts, Frery, Airy and watry. 

Fir: y METEORS, are compoſed of 
fat, ſulphurous kindled ſmoak, when this 
is diverſified” according to their figure. 


ſituation, motion and magnitude. _ 
5 


F 
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when this fat is kindled,.the f. 


oy 


Jack ig Fe, OT... 

by the Engliſh. "When 18 appears like 
2 croſs har or beam, the Lal ius call it 
irabs, When it reſembles a, pillar of | 
fire ftanding | upright, - they call it 4 
vis pyramidalis z and when the, middle 
parts are thicker and. broader than the | 
ends, they call it Draco . volans, 1..0.4 | 
flying. Dragon ;. and when it ſeems to 
ſkip like a goat, appears ſometimes 
kindled, and ſometimes not, they call 
it Capra ſaltans, i. e. a 1kipping. Goat. | 


Appearing MET EORS, are appear- 
ances called mock ſuns, mock moans, 


the meteor called Virga, in the form 
of a rod or fixe-brand; 
METEREOS'/COPIST [of wsriwpey and 
cure, Gr. to view} one who ftudies 
the difference of ſublime heavenly bo- 
dies, the diſtance of the ſtars, Sc. 
METHOD (with Logictans) is the art 


| 


7 noRk ap- 

pears in the form of a lighted ca 6 i 

ic rafled by the Latint, Lexi fatuns, i. 8. 
ul in 4 Wiſp 


„ 


} 


: ee 
* * a 


architecture uſed for the ſpace and in- 
tet val between the dent ils. 

++ ME TOPS: (nern, Gr.] à ſpace or 
Interval between every triglyph in the 

trize of the Dorich order; which among 
the ancients uſed to be adorned wi 
the heads of beaſts, baſons, vaſes; and 
other inftruments uſed in ſacrificing ; 
uſo the ſpace between the mortice holes 
of raſters and plankka. 

-- MET @POS'GOPIST [of.prronrigrtrie 
Of u the forehead, and an, Gr. 
to view, Sc.] one who tells the nature 
or inclinations of men, by locking in 


their faces. 20 ie, 
ME“ TRA, it is related, that Metra, 
the daughter of Eriſicthon, could chan 
her ſhape whenever ſhe pleaſed. Ihe 
— the fable 10 ener was a 
man of Theſſalh, who having ſpent all, 
was 5 „ had a 
daughter named Metra, a very beauti- 
ful woman, fo handſome; that whoever 
did but ſee her fell in love with her. 


of diſpoſing a ſeries. of thoughts, either Bitrin'thofe/days men did not hire miſ- 


to find out a truth that is unknown to 
ourſelves; to convince others of a truth 
that we know; and this is called Auali- 


treſſes with money; but inſtead of it, 
ſome gave horſes, ſome cows, ſome 
2ep, or whatſoever Metra demanded. 


ſis and Syntheſis. Upon this che Theſſaltdns, ſeeing that 


Analitical METHOD {with Mathema- 
tician /] or Agebra, is nothing but a 
general Analy/ts, of the pure mathema- 
ucks; or it is ſo called, becauſe it ſhews 
how to ſolve queſtions, and demonſtrate 
theorems, by inquiring into the funda - 
mental nature and frame of things, 
which is as it were (for that purpoſe) 
reſolved into parts, or taken all to 
pieces, and then put together again. 


' Palephatus, 


all theſe neceſſaries of life were icraped 
together tor Eriſicthon, faid Metra, was 
his horſe, his cow, and every thing elſe. 


ME TRICE { 


Totxh, Gr. that part 
of ancient pai”, op 


employ's about the 


quantities of ſyllables. 
\ 


MET TLESOM {of metallum, L. and 
rem, Sax.] fall of vigour, ſprightly. 
MET 'TLESOMNES, briſknels, live- 


Foriſtinal METHOD [with Mathema- lineſ: 


tictant] iq a method that ſhews when, by 
what ns, and how many different 
ways & problem may be reſolved. 
Synthetical METHOD of engutring or | 
demonſtration with Mathematicians} is 
when the enquirer purſues the truth, 
chiefly by reaſons drawn form princi- 
pies that have been before eſtabliſned, 


and propoſitions that have been before 


proved ; and fo proceeds by a long re- 
gular chain, till at length he arrives at 
the concluſion. This is the method 
that Euelid has followed in his elements, 
and that moſt of the ancients have fal- 
lowed in the demonſtrations, and is 
contradiftinguiſh'd from the analytical 
method. 25 5 1 | 
Zeterick METHOD [with Mathem.] 
is the analytick or algebraical method 
of reſolving queſtions ; by which the 
nature and reaſon of the thing is chiefly! 
ſought for and diſcovered. © | 
ME'TOCHE' CA, Gr.] à term in 

| 

\ 


MEUM and TUUM Ci. e. mine and 
thine} fignifies property; that which of 
right or juſtice belongs to, or is the pe- 
euliar r ae of any perſon or per- 
ſons, whether obtained by legal convey- 
ance, as an inheritance or a legacy, or 
by purchaſe or acquiſition, by labour, 
merit, Se. . Sls 
MEW : ihieroglyphically}, a ſea-m2w, 
being a bird ſo very light, as to be car- 
ried away with every wind, was by tie 
ancients put to reprelent an unconſtant 
perſon, and one unſettled in his mind. 

MEZUZOITH (mw, Heb.] are cer- 
tain pieces of parchment that Jes 
hide or fix in the door poſts of their 
houſes according to Deut. 6. 9. and 11, 
13, where that they ſhould not forget 
the laws of Gods, it is ſaid, thou jbais 
write them on the poſts of thy houſe and 
on thy gates; to fulſi kthis command li- 


* 


| terally, and to avoid the ſcoffs and ridi · 


| cule of Gentiles, the Radbbins direct that 
. they _ 
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hoy write it on parchment, and in-“ | MI-COUPE” fu Heraldry} ig à term 


* > * — 
DEI Is 
\ 45.8 © * * 
B £ 


cloſe it in ſomething ; therefore they | uſed by Frexch heralds, when the EC 
write the foregoing ſentence on ſquare | 'cutcheon. is parted per feſſe,: only half 
pieces of parchment, prepared en pur- way a croſs, where fore other parti- 
poſs, and with a particular ſort of ink, | tion meets it; and in blazon it ought to 
and in' a character of a ſquariſh form, | be expreſt, Whethef ſuch partition is 
Deut. 6. 4, 5. Hear O Iſrael the Lord | to'be a Dextra or 4 Siniftra, 
eur God 25 one Lord (ge. Then hav-| | MICROWETER (of wizp; and It 
ing left a lirtle ſpace they add Deut. 11 | +py, Gr. meaſure] an aftronomica) in- 
and 13. And it ſhall come to paſs , | ftrument made of bras, having a move. 

- thou-ſhalt  hrarken diligently to my com- | ment, a plate divided like the dial. plate 
ma namen, Sc. as far as, thou ſbalt | of a clock, with an index or hand, (3c, 
.nurie them, Sc. Then they roll up | which may be fitted ro a large teleſcope, 
the parchment and put it in a cafe, | and uſed in finding the diameters of the 

and write on the end of it 17 which is | ſtar es. 5 
dens of the nameg of God ; theſe they | © * MFCROPHONES [of Aist and guyy 

fix at the doors of their houſes, cham- | a voice, Gr.] an'inftrament magnifying 

bers, and all the moſt frequented places | ſmall ſounds. OOO | 
df their habitations ;-ſomerimes theſe MICROS'PHAERUM „I pinpiopeyy, 
are fixed to the right ſide of the knock - Gr.] the plant ſpikenard with a ſmall 
erg of the doors, and when they go in , the leaſt and beft of the three 
and out they touch them with the end | ſorts . 

of one of their fingers, which they af- |  MICROACOUS Ticks [of ge lit- 

_ terwards kiſs devoutly.  _ | tle, and 4x», Gr: to hear] inftraments ' 

-  MEZ'ZANINE {in Architect.) an En. to help the hearing and magnify ſounds, 

treſole, or little window, leſs in height | MICROScOPICAL, of or pertaining 
than breadth, ſerving to illuminate an to a Mzcroſcope. ben n 

Attic, Sc. nent +2 qt. MEDAS”[z.' e. nd iy; f. e. ſeeing 

MICE, of Mouſe ; which fees; ' | or knowing nothing] a rich king in 

MICH AELMASS, the 29th day of | Phrygia;,. who reigned about A. N. 
September, a feſtival appointed by the 2648, ip the time that Deborah judged 
church to be obſerv'd in honour of St. Hracl, who (according to the poets) 
Michacl the Arch-angel, who is ſuppos'd | having entertained Bacchus as his gueſt, 
to be the chief of the hoſt of Heaven, | aſt d- of him that he might have this 
as Lucifer is of the infernal, and as he | faculty, that all he touched might be 
was ſuppos'd to be the protector of the | turned into gold; which being granted, 
' Fewwiſh church, ſo he is now efteem'd | he turned his palace, utenſils, Sc. and 
the guardian and defender of the Chri- alſo his meat into gold, as ſoon as he 
-ftian church.  _ _ - _ | came to touch it: at laſt, ſeeing his 
The church of Rome celehrate t folly, he defired to have this gift taken 
apparitions of St. Michael, which they | frem him again, and was ordered to 
Tay, have happened long fince the pri- Waſn himſelt in the river Factolus, 
* mitive times of Chriſtianity. The firſt eee e his gol⸗ 
þ is ane that, they ſay, happened at Cho-| den wiſh, Factalus was hence called 
| nei ar Caloſſut in Phrygia ; which feſtival | Chryſorrhoa, i. e. flowing with gold. 
Þ they celebrate on the 6th of Seprembher, cots oj this, he being judge between Pan 
| cho they do not pretend to know the | and Apollo, which of them ſang beſt, 
4 exact time of the appearance. '' | he gave his verdict for Pan; at which 

The ſecond is one on mount Eargarus | Apalle being provoked gave him aſſes 
in TJrah, in the kingdom of Naples, a- | ears. The moral of the fable is taken 
| bout the end of the fifth century; this | to be, that Mida) being a tyrant; and 
5 feſtival they obſerve on the fifth of | Having many hearkeners, and tale:bear- 
1 May, and that of the dedication of the | ers, by them he knew all that was done 
8 gavern, on which he appeared on the | and ſpoken in all his kingdom, as it he 
gc th of September. I had long ears to hear what every one 

The third appearance of St. Michael! | ſaid; and by his turning all into gold is 
ſignified, that he uſed to oppreſs his 


5 % 
* 


— 


| is pretended to be to Aubert biſhop of | 
| Aurangbes, upon a rock call'd the romb, | ſubje&s, the better to ſtore his coffers, 
| _ jn the bay between Normandy and Bri- | which is often and as fooliſhly waſh'd 
i frany, where at this day the abbey of St, and waſted away, as it is gotten by 
_ Michael is expos d to the ſea. This ap- | cruel and unlawful means. 

| parition is related to have been on the MIDDLE Baſe (in Heraldry] ts the 
lech of October, Anno Chri/ti 706, | middle part of the baſe, rep * 


K 


— 
-” 


_  "MID'DLING lef midble, Sar] in- 


other msaſures of length in any other 


being of different lengths among diſſe- 


f 


INI 


. 1 N VVV 
che letter Hin we eſcutcheon, See EHI lacres and in Crack ae IS Bic8 


my 


ente deter EE 
MID BEE Cf Lin Heraldry) is the 
middle part of dhe chief repfeſented 
by the letter G, in the eſcut 1514. 


different, between two extremes. 
DAE AV EN {in Aron] that point 

of the ecliptick, which culminates, or 
45s inthe mr = 50, oe on ny 
:  MIGHTINESS ([mightinepye;Sax,) | 
powerfylneſs- 2490 GVA n een 
MIGRNKTIlON, a. or ſhift= 
ing the habitation, the pa or re- 
moval of any thing out of onè ſtate or 

;placg into another, | ) — 
1onies of people, birds, Se. into other ; 


countries. 1 > 8 a ; e de, 
MILDNISS fmUVn Efe, Sar. ] gen- 
tleneG of tomp er 7 1 
MILE, a certain ſpace or meaſure, 
whereby we - expreſs. the diſtance of 
places one from another; to which all 


natiqn are referred, as to the integer 
of Which they are parts, which varies 


rent nations or people; which having 
been exactly calculated according to 
Nhinland feet; which are the general 
way of reckaning throughout the North, 
the proportions are as follows. 


Of Scotland im ny en 75 . 


[ 
8 


Of Burgundy © — = nw — 

Of Flanders = == — 
Of Holland — — 
— 7 0 
Of Poland — wp tn 
Of Sweden | nm — 300 
Oft Germany the ſmall. — '= 20000 
The middleſ(t . — — 22500 
The largeſt — HIS 14 | i 25000 


MILEGUET! FA; cardamum grains. 
MIUITARY Exerciſes, are the evo- 
lutions or various manners of ranging 
and exerciling ſoldiers. | 
MIL'ITARY Column, à column, on 
which is engraven a lift of the troops 
ot an army, imploy d in any expedition. 
MILITARY #ever, a kind of malig- 
nant fever frequent in armies; by rea- 
ſon of the ill food, (87, of the ſoldiery. 

_ MILtTARY thay, a way made for the 
paſſage of an arm: 
MICKY, ot the nature of milk. 


— 


ö 


5 


lour, and has been found 


particularly of co- 


[making of rhymes. 3 
| 'MIMOL'OGER Cu ? Gr.] one 


— 


ele to be ſeen in the Heavens in a clear 
night, and is the only real cirels”1 

them, It infolds after the manner 

a ſwaddling band, the conftellations'vf 
Caſſiopeta, Aquila and part of Sagitta- 
ris, the tail of Scorpio, Cen taurus, Af 
go navi, the feet of Gemini, Per ſent, c 
„I appears of a whitifh er milk) en- 


y tel 1 
cal obſervarions 8580 An M ble 
multitude of ſmall ſtars, which by rea- 
ſon of their immenſe diftance cannot be 

ceived diſtinctiy by the naked eye. 


'- MIL'LAINS [on unters line] are the 


3d ſubdiviſion of the primes, and En. 
preſs the thoufandth part of them. . 
MILCENARIANS 


- MILLENARIES 5 See Chill. 


„ MILLENNIUM [of mille and annur, 
] the 1806 years reign of Chriſt he 
on earth. 8 r E f bot” 


- MIL'LEPEDES, in ſects eall'd hog- lice 
r th TOLD a,” 

„ -MIU/PHOSIS heir, Gr.] the fal- 
ling off of the hair of the eye-brows. 
 MILRINE Cin Heraldry) as a crof6 
Murine, is à croſs that has the four 


Milrine itſelf is that carries the milftone, 
and is formed as that is alſo, only the 


| Hilrine hath but two limbs, whereas 


the Croſt Moline hath four. | 
'MIMOG'RAPHER \ mimographus, L. 

ribybze>, Gri] a Writer of wanton 

matters, jeſts or buſſoonr x. 
MIMOLOGT ( Aναναν Gr. ] 2 


who recites rhymes. 


MINA'Y Yard, Gr of 135, Heb.) a 


MNA 5" ſpecies of | Hcbrew mony, 
which properly ſignifies one part or 
ounce. Exettiel tell us Chap. 45, 12. that 
the Mina or Mana was valued at 60 
ſhekels, which in gold make of our Ex- 
money about Around 15 ſhillings z 
Fand. in ver almott ſeven pounds. 

| he Greek or Attitk Mina, is valued 
at too drams, or about two pounds ſe— 
venteen ſnillings /terline. They had 
alſo-a leſſer Mina valued at 7; drachmna. 
ens £0' MIN'CING, is to walk with a 
wanton, tripping gate or jetting geſture, 
offing or holding up the head with a 
proud: ai! 1 #5 fk | 
ful, e g 3 
MIND LESS (minvleay, Sax. re- 
gardleſs. G nnn * 1 


, 


8 


% 


* 


MILEKT WAI {called in Latin, Via 


Sax. ] regardfulneſs, obGryance. **_ 


* 


1 
i 


ends clamped and turned again, as the 


MIND FUL {minvFul, Sus. ] regard. 


MIND'FULNESS { mindFulherpe, 


- MINE. 


2 FIR yet ——— 


1 
Q 
— — Wrote me nie gr err a ans me 


— 


' fignedto be blown up, which is filled 
With barrels of gun-powder, in order 
06 Boo ² ., 2 ot Eo Hig 

C Chamber of a MINE Cin Milit. Affairs] 


| barrels of powder are depoſited, for 
blowing up what is propoſed to be 


x are chiefly found under moun- 


powder. . 


a, L. minere,' F.] a place 
dr tor 


2 


and eſpecially in places that face 
at ground which is rich in mines, 


5 


run down the ſame place. Fi 4 
NE {in Gunnery] a hole or pit dug, 


ve 

M1 
by pioneers under any place or work, 
having: a paſſage: or alley about five. 
tot (quare; with ſeveral turnings and 
winding er end of which is the 
1 : th e call 


place or ed the Chamber of the 
mine which is jut under the work de- 


is the ſmall place at the end of the gal- 
Jery, like a ſmall chamber, where the 


u . Et; 3 bj £2 a 4 — 
ge, of a MINE, is the firft paſſage 
rade under ground, being no higher 
nor broader than to ſuffer a man to 
work upon his knees, and which reach: 
es to the chambers. ee 


in gallant armour, he 
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1 

3 he 

"Mil © 
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| forth the goddeſs Minerva or Pate a 
lone by himſelf, without the. a 

of Juno, Minerva came out of his brain 
1 holding a lance in 
r hand, and dancing a dance called 
the Pyrrhick:;, which was a warlike 
dance, invented by Pyrrhur.the ſon of 
Achilles, And that Yulcan at this time 
did the office of a midwife, eaving 
Tupiter's (cull with a ſtrarp hatchet that 
Pallar might creep out. ing thus ac- 
coutred, ſha was held to be the goddeſs 
of war, and to:be concerned in all bat- 
tles. They attribute to this goddeſs the 
invention of ſeveral ſciences and uſeful 
inventions; as ſpinning, weaving, the 
uſe of oil, the art of colquring cloth 

of building,” and the like, making her 
the goddeſs of wiſdom and all arts, 
The Arhentans paid her a ſingular ho- 
nour and reſpect, and inſtituted ſeveral 
ſolemn feftivals in honour of this god- 
deſs, which were celebrated with divers 
rare ſpeitacles and expreſſions of joy. 
She refuſed to be married to any of the 
gods and ſo led a virgin life. In one of 
thoſe feftivals, the boys and girls uſed ro 
pray to the goddeſs for wiſdom and 
learning, of which ſhe had the patro- 
ese 3 on 2 yourhs carried their 
matters their fee or preſent, which was 
call'd Minerval. * . * 

Minerva repreſents wiſdom ; that is, 
ſkilful knowledge joined with direct 
practice, comprehends the underſtanding 


ot the nobleſt arts, the beſt accompliſh- 


To MINE miner, F.] to dig cavities | ments of the mind, together with all 


in the-earth and fill them with gun- 
* MINERA {in Medicine, &c.] a term 


cervations of humours made, which 


ſeaſes, as mincra' morbr. 


- 


virtues; but more efpecially that of 
charity; -—- 4 1 
The poets make five Miner vas: The 
apply'd to thoſe parts of the body, (1, Apollo's mother 4 the ad, the daugh- 
herein there are collections and coa- 
the Egyptian, in the city of Sai; the 3d 
Harden from obſtructions and cauſe di- | that beforementionod; the 


ter of Nile, which was worſhipped by 
th, the 


daughter of Fapitcr \and Corypha ; and 


MINERALS [mineralia, L. of vue 1, the 5th, the daughter of Fallantis, whom 


Hrb. i. e. from the earth] mixed and 
ſolid bodies, generated of exhalations 
and vapours, incloſed in the bowels of 
the earth, which is the matter of which 
tnetals are formed in proceſs of time. 
Half MINERALS \mmeralia- media, 
I.] are thoſe minerals that are as it 
'were of a middle nature, between 
tones and metals, ſuch as ſeveral ſorrs 
of earth, falts and ſulphur, as ruddle;- 
black lead, alum, vitriol, de. 
_ MINERAL/OGIST [of mineralia, L. 
and 54a, Gr.] an author who treats of 


minerals. 4 2 
NMINERVA [fo called of minando, 


mne killed, he attempting to raviſh her. 


MINERVA lin Painting] is repre- - 
ſented in a blue antle, embr n oidered 


ihn nn BE 

-  MINERVAL, a preſent made by ſcho- 
lars to their matters, or rather theic 
ſchooling money, who alſo had a vaca- 
tion during the Minervaliia. 
MINERVA“LIA, pagan feſtivals ob- 
ſerved in honour of the goddeſs Mincr- 
va, and celebrated the igth of March, 


for 5 days ſucceſſively; the firſt of which 
ee ſpent in prayers to the goddeſs, and 
the reſt in ſacrifices, combats of gladi- 
ators, acting of tragedies, and reciting 


thteatning] the poets tell us, that Ju- | 
177 | | A 


pieces of wit ; wherein he that . 


J 


a tw tw eo PT CTY Yak — PURI 


a—e Seas = A was Huw» toads 


* yo 
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Be MI 
e victory had a prize gi . 
1 · 2 of — emperor Domitian. 
ATURE { migniature, F. J 4 
painting of pictures in water- colours; 
alſo very ſmall ; a delicate kind of pam- 
ing, conſiſting of little points or dots, 
inſtead of lines, commonly done on vel - 
lum, with very thin, ſimple water co 


lours. | 
MIN'IM [with Printers} 


a mall ſort 


of wn DG Ok 
MINIM [with Muſictory a note of 
flow time, two of which make a ſemi- 


brief; as two crochets make à minim, 


two quavers a-crochet,/and tWo ſemi- 
quavers a quaver. . 7 | 

MIN'NIMS {fo called of minimus, L. 
leaft, as an infimation of their humili- 
ty] an order of monks founded * by 
Francis de Paule; who for rules pre- 
ſcribed them the obſervation of the 10 
commandments and thoſe of the church, 
and beſides the vows of poverty and 
chaſtity, they made another of a conti- 
nual Lent; and prohibited them from 
riding upon any thing but an aſs ; or- 
dered that they ſhonld recite for their 
office 77 times the Lord's 2 and as 
many Ave Maria's; that they yould be 
very regardful 'of their ſuperiors, and 
not to enter into nunneries, nor admit 
any women into their convents unleſs 
founders, or of the royal blood; that 
they ſhould not touch or carry any mo- 
ney about them; nor eat fleſh, eggs, 
butter, cheeſe or any thing elſe coming 
from milk, except in caſes of ſickneſs, 


| 


en him by the | f 


and having beſides theſe preſcribed ſe- 
veral other particular ties, he forbids 
making any addition or change in his 
rules, and promiſes eternal life to thoſe 
that ſhall obſerve them. They are cal- 
led Bonnet Hommes at Paris. 8 

things,” 


* 
— 


| 


MINIMS [of minima, L.] little 
L. Ja 


N Milton. eg 

| INIOG'RAPHY Cminiegraphia, 

writing with vermilion. Pe ET 
MINION of the largeſt Size [with 

Cunners] a piece of ordnance of three 


inches and a half diameter at the bore, 


eight foot in length, and containing 
1000 pound weight of metal; carries a 


ball 3 inches diameter, weighing three | ed, 


pound twelve ounces, The charge of 
powder is 3 pound t-gth; and its Point 
blank ſhot is 125 pace. 

Ordinary MINION {with - Gunzers] a 
large gun3 inches diameter at the bore, 
in length 7 foor, its weight in metal 800 
pound, carries a bullet of inches 1-8th 
diameter, and weight 37. and 1-2. The 
charge of powder is ® inches and a 


4 


5 and its point blank ſhort is 120 pa- 
8. 3 | N 


1 


- 
4 
a 


| 


* 
* 
* 


alſo Cordeliers. 


1 


in to a miniſter. 2 8 2001 
MINIUM. [with Paisrerr] red leads 


it ĩs made of common lead, calcined in 
a reverbatory furnace; or elſe of /\whire? 
lead put into an earthen pan, and:ſtir- 
red with a ſpatula over the fire. 


l 
MINORIES, near Alagate, ſo called ot 


a cloifter of minoritet, or friars tainors 
there. l 


* 


| 1 5 Ts 
MINORITES, a ſort of friars called 


MYNOS,''a king of Crete, the ſon of 
Jupiter and Europa, as the poets faign, 
he lived Anno Mundi 2670. He gr 
gave laws to the inhabitants of Crete, 
and for his juſtice was made chief judge 
of Hell, and umpire with Rhadaman- 
thus and cEacus, He married Paſiphac; 

the daughter of Sol, and had many 
children by her. The Atheniant having 
out of envy to his ſon Apon, on'accouns 
of his many heroick acts, murdered 
him, he made fierce war upon them, 
and compelled them to give ſeven of 
the ſons of their nobility yearly, to be 
devoured by the monſter Minotaurus; 
from which cruel tribute Theſeus at 
length delivered them. Dædalur made 
an intricate labyrinth for this Minor; 
where the Minotaur was kept. 
MINOS was painted with long, 
brown, curled hair, crowned with a 
crown of gold, in a robe of blue and 
ſilver, with buſkins of gold on his legs. 
MINOTAU RUS, a double formed 
monſter, having partly the ſhape of a2 
man, and partly that of a bull, begot- 
ten, as the poets feign, by Paſiphac, 
the wife of Minas, and a bull, by the 
cantrivance of Dædalus. This monſter 
was kept by Minor in the labyrinth of 
Crete," and was fed with man's fleſh, 
which was brought to him from A 
thens. The moral is, as ſome ſay, that 
Paſiphae lay with one Taurus, a ſervant 
of Minor; others fay, that ſhe fled away 
in 2 ſhip call'd Tazrus,: that had been 

made by Dada lun. 
p Gr.] : 22 


MINT [mentha; L. Ahn, 

herb well known. 
MINTED [of myne van, Saæ. ] coin - 
„ AS mo e 

or the tuns be- 


; UTE lin Geography} the Goth 
rt of a degree, which in the heavens 

is ſomething more than an Exgliſh mile. 
MINUTE Tin Architect ] is the zoth 
part of a meaſure, called a module. 
See Module. * at | | 
MINUTE 
ſmall 


+ # 


Ca 


* | 
MINUET, a dance, 
longing to it. 

"MIN 


Line [with NavigatorsT a 


„long line tied to a log of wood;> | 
„ having 


1 havi 8 eri viſtom at 5D 


foot ce, wound: abour: a reel fixed 
in the gallery of a The uſe of 
which is, by the help o a minute glaſs, 


to make an eſtimate, and keep an ae- 
count af eee eee 


PARTY. (in Feeneh Heraldry 
uſed, denoting. the. eſcutcheon is 
| half way down, parted per Pale, and 
there croſs d by ſome other partition. 

MIQU'ELET'S, a ſort of foot ſoldi - 
ers inhabiting the Pyrenean MOUNTAINS, 
armed with piſtols 8 their belts, a 
carbine, and a da 


MIRAC'ULO ss [.miraculoſur, doing. _ 


| L. miraculcux, F.] wonderfulneſs. 
_-MIRIF' ICENCE eme L. j do- 
wonders. 


IFICK [mirificus, LJ. phoned b 


lous, wondertully done, \Crangaly- 


_ wrought. 


tern or model, as he is a mirrourtot 
Wine and patience. 

MIR ROURs, are what aro K 
. monly call'd looking · and are 
the ſurfaces of any opaque body ſo po- 
lich d and regulated, as to be capable of 
reſlecting thoſe rays of light that tal 
upon them; beſides thaſe. mirrours in 
common uſe made of.. glaſs, finety 
ground, poliſhed; and to make them 
opake, foliated or laid over on the 
back, with a leaf of tin, fix d on with 
quickſilver. Before the invention of | - 
laG plates, they were made of eee 

or other metal finely po 

\. MIRTH'LESNESS — —— ; and 
* „ Sax. melancholineſs.- © 
| o MISADVI'SE, (of es viſer, 
F.1t0 


ive bad 1 — 
mir and applica | 
re, L.] to apply ill. 


SAPPLY' 
- MISAPPR N. SION » 
hending wr 


an appre- 


' MISBECOM' ING [of mir, be and co- j all 


man, 3 

MISBE 

ox ran, Sax. ] ill-begotten. 

To MISBEHAV'E (of mit, be and ba- 
ban, Sax.) to behave ill. 
MISBELIE'F (of mis and Seleapa, 

ä Las. a falſe 3 nbelief. 

MISBO DING mis and bodian, 
Fax. ] boding or t — ill. 

To MISCAL'L (of mis and kallen, 
| Sax. to call wrong. 

NM LLA'NEQUSNESS {of miſcel- 
laneus, L.] mixture or mixedneſs toge- 
ther without order. 

— gar 5 burtfulneſs, 


: 


T'TEN of mie. — be- 


F : - 
Pr 7 N 
by od 
: « 


3 F.] to underſtand wrong. 


F. ] ill conduct or m anagement. 
| ſure, L oo to give. badicounſel. Milton. 
UN] T” flof mis. and conter, 
N on — er number wrong, 
o MISDEM EAN (of mis and deme- 
ner, F. to behave amiſs. 1 
io MISDO'ING. Lot agen, Car.] ill 


{ ſignifies t 
is called an iſſue. AccoMingly this 
phraſe, 0 join the miſe. upon the meer, 


ue upon this point, Whether the te- 
nant or demandant has the better 
1 Fight.” ---- 
MISE, an honorary gift or cuftomary 
preſent. to a prince of Wales, at his en- 
trance upon the principality, of which 
the coungy ot Flint, pay d 2000. marks, 
the county of Cheſterigo000 marks at the 

ange of every owner of the ſaid 
vileges of that palatinate; at e 
they, keep a miſc 
town and village is rated. 
MIS'ERABLENESS [miſcrabilis,. 13 
wretchedneſs ; alſo. Daggarglineſs, co- 
vetouſneſs. | 
- MISERICOR/DIA lin Law), an arbi⸗ | 
trary fine or amercement impoſed on 
an o 
dia or Mercy, becauſe it ought to be 
very moderate, and rather les than the 
oſſence committed, and the entry is, 
Ideo in miſericordid. L. alſo ſignifies 
ſometimes a being quit or diſcharged of 
manner of amercements that one 
happens to fall under the penalty of in 
a foreſt. L. 
MisERICORDIA Lin Athens and 
Rome] a goddeſs. who had in thoſe pla- 
ces a temple, hic Was a ſanctuary or 
place of refuge to criminals and unfor- 
tunate perſons. 
MISFASHIONED {of mis and fagonne, 
F.] ſhapen wrong or Wye | 
MMISFEA'SANCE Lin aw] miſdoings 


or treſpaſſes. F. 


To MISGIV E (of mi- Fs Sax. 1 
to 8 or fear ſome ill N 

To MISGOV'ERN [of mi and e 
ner; F. Jak rule Amit KO 


1 7 "LS | 
. I % * Ky , es f 2 Ik „ b * A 
0 


. 1 ; ap! 
Mis Mk. 


derer. —— being 
ISCIBLE of. 2) | 
of be 4 miſceo 15 capable 
| Te Mise e EI VE (of mis and con- 
MISCONDUCT «9 mis and conduite, „ 
o MISCOUN'SEL lof mis and ATi 


Law Term; in a Writ of Ri wht] 
me that in hat 7 EE ; 


ſignifies the ſame as to ſay, to join the 
5 | ſe. upon the clear: Right. 2. e. to join 
MIR ROUR [Metaphorically\ a pat- i 


earldom, for the enjoyment of the pri- 


fender, and it is called Hiſericor- 


z 


- MISHAP" [ptob;"fof mp7, Sex. and | MISPRISION of Felony, &ic. fin Law] 
e 2 « milchance | is the making a light account of _ 


SHA/PEN {of miy-pcapen, Sax. ] | # crime by not revealing it, when a 
1 pe. N J . perſon knows that it Has bred commit= 


To MISIMPLOY” (of mis and employ- 


er, F. j to uſe improperly. 2 

T6 MISINFORM! | (of mis and infor- 
mer, F. of L. to inform wrong. 

To MISJUDCE {of mir and iuger, F.] 
to judge — hg 

To MISINTER'/PRET {of mis and 
interpretare, L. Ito interpret wrong. 

' To MISLEAD/ [of mip and lædan, 
Saæ. ] to lead the wrong way- 

To MISLFKE {of mif-Felican, Sax.) 
not to like, to diſapprove. ; FP 

„ (of mis and 
menagement ad management. | 

To vat CH' [of mis and mate, 
2 companion] to pur things to others, 
to which they are not fellows. | 

MISNA {nwp1, Heb.) a body of the 
7ewiſh civil law, &e. or rather an ex- 
plication of the law which the Jews 
believe to be given to Moſes by God 
by word of mouth, beſides the written 
law ; which unwritten law, they fay 
was preſerved among the doftors of 
the ſynagogue, until the rime of the 
celebrated rabbi Febuda Hahhodeſh or 
the holy, who wrote the M7ſna, about | 
the year of Chrift 180; that it might 
no longer depend onthe memories of 
thoſe to whomit was communicated. 

This book 1s divided into fix parts, 
the firſt treats about the diftinction of 
ſeeds ina field, the rrees, fruits, tythes, 


6 
The Second, regulates the manner of 
the obſervation of feſtivals. os 


ted; or by ſuffering any perſon who 


has been committed to priſon, even 
upon ſuſpicion of it, to be diſcharged 
before he has been inflicted, for it. 


This offence of miſpriſion, is finabls by _ 


the juſtices before whom the offerider 
has been con victed. | 
MISPRISION of Treafon, is the con- 


cealing or not diſelofing known treaſon z 


the puniſhment for which eſſence is, 
that the offender ſhall loſe his goods, 
and the profit-of his lands, during the 
king's pleaſure. 98 CES 
ISPROPOR'TIONED of mir and 
proportionne, F. of L.] not proportional. 
Congregation of the MISSION famon 
the Roman Catholicks) the directors 
a ſeminary for training up youth for 
priefts, who are oblig'd to go continu- 
ally up and down the countries to teach 
and iriſtruct the people of ſmall towns, 
villages, Sc. in the principles of reli- 


gion and doctrines of the church; but 
are forbid by the ſtatutes of their order 


to go where any arch- biſhop, biſhop or 
eee ae reſides, upon a ſuppoſition 
that there is no want of inftruftion in 
ſuch places. W chr ? 

MIS'SIONARIES [of the Church of 
Rome] eccleſiafticks who devote them 


{elves and their labours to the per for- 


mance of ſome ſpiritual miſſion for the 
converſion. of infidels, conviction of 
hereticks, Sc. Of theſe, viz. Feſuiti, 
Carmelites and Capuchins, there are great 
numbers difperſed in moſt parts of the 


world, efpecially in Afia, Afriea and 
America, who the better to induce 
themſelves in China, India, Sc. gene- 
rally get a ſmatch of phyſick and the 


The Third, concerning women and 


matrimonial caſes, | 
The Fourth, relates to law ſuits, tha 


may happen in the way of trade. 
The Fifth, is concerning obligations, 


ſrorifices and whatſoever has any rela- 


tion to them. | 

The Sixth, treats of the various ſorts 
of purifications. 

MISOG'YNIST [miſogynus, L. of A- 
6:21, Gr.] a woman-hater. 

MISO'GYNY | miſogynia, L. of joe 
y"1:ia, Gr.] the hate and contempr of 
women. | 

To MISPEND' [of mip-ppenvan, 
Sax. ] to ſpend amiſs, to waſte. 

MISPRIS'ION of Clerks | Law Term] 


is a default or negle& of clerks in wri- | 


ting, engroſſing or keeping records 


for which defaults no proceſſes are to | 


be made void in law, or diſcontinued : 
but are to be amended dy the juſtices of 


mathematicks, by which means they 


have got footing there. "Tm" 
MIS'SELDINE y {miptelta, Sar. Ja 
M1S'SELTOE 8 ſort of ſhrub or 
MIST'LETOE 3 ſhrubby plant that 
grows on ſome trees, as the oak, Je, 
of which the ancients had this notion, 
thar if thruſhes which eat the berries, 


rooſted all night on it, and dunged up- 
on it, the dung turned to birdline ; and 
thence came the Latin proverb, Turdus 
fibi malum cacat, 1. e. the Thruſh ſhits - 


her own ſorrow. 5 
MISTHOUGHT' {of mir and Yohe, 

Sax.) an ill-theught. . 
MIS'SEN Maſt > ſin a Ship) is 4 

MIZ (ZEN Maft 


ber, that is erected in tho ſtern or bac 


| 


part of it ; there are in ſome large ſhip 
| $ls twWos 


- 
C d 
. Is wn ht —— ned 2 


round piece of tim. 


MT 
two ſuch maſts, and when Daene 
of the two which ſtands next to the 
main maſt, is called the Main Miſſen, 
and the other that ſtands near the poop, 

is call'd the Bonaventure Mien. The 
length allowed for a Miſſen Maſt, is half 
that of che Main Maſt; or the height 
of it is the ſame with that of the Main 
Top- Maſi from the quarter deck; and 
the length of the Miſſen Top- Maſt, is 
half that. . 1 

MISSEN Fail in a Ship] the fail that 
belong to the Miſſen Yard. | 


A 


MISSEN Top-Sazlſ[in a Ship) t 


NISSEN GROSS > a German coin, in 
Five GROS value two ee 
halfpenay, | i 


MIS SON fof the Pape] a power or 
licence given by him, to preach the 


* 


he ſail | & 
that belongs to the Miſſen Top- Sail Yard. | 


Romiſh doctrines in foreign countries. 
To MISTEACH Cof mir xæcan, 
| n teach wrong. 
hor IS'TRESS {martreſſe, F. magiſtra, 
L. J of an houſe; a kept miſtreſs or 
concubine, a paramour or ſweetheart. 
MISTRUST'FUL (of mir cnupa and 
Full, Sax.) ſuſpicious, jealous. 
MISTRUSTFULNEsS, ſuſpicious, 
e jealous - patedneſs. | 
Ms TS [ mip, Saæ.] vapours hover- 
ing over the earth, and ſtaying till they 
are either drawn upwards by the rays 
of the ſun, or falling down to the earth 
by their own weight, where by a leſs 
degree of cold, they are changed into 
dew, and by a greater into hoar froſt. 
__ MIST'Y [of miyxicꝓ, Saæ.] as miſty 
weather... | 3 18 
To MISU'SE [of mit- uſer, P.] to a- 
buſe; to make a wrong uſe of. | 
To MISUNDERSTAN'D {of mi- 
unden and randan, Saæ. ] to under- 
ftand amiſs. 1 | 
_ MITCHELS {in Maſonry] Purbeck, 
ſtones for paving, picked all of a fize 
trom 15 inches ſquare to 2 foot, being 


Heraldry) ſignifies that the 
eſcutcheon 1s cut only half 
way athwart, by way of 

Bend Siniſter. See the fi- 
ure. | 


: -MUTHRAS, a great and famous deity 
of the Per ſiaus, who (as ſome of them 
ſay), was produc'd by the alone heat of 
baff from the earth, or as others ſay 
from a ſtone, and therefore the ſymbol 
us'd by his devout and ſeeret votaries 
was Ot; ix mips, 4; e. God of a rock, 
and was accounted a middle deity be 


Tug, Surveying, Rc. 


' tween Arimauer and Oromaſdes, or a 


8 


- * 


middle deity between good and bad. 
They, ſacrificed a horſe to him, and ge- 
nerally a white one. And a particular 
ſort of cwel was conſecrated to this 
gad called Mithra . 

MITHRIDATE {mithridatium, L. ul. 
Spich une, Gr. of Mithridates, king of 
Pontus, the inventor of it, among whoſe 
papers the receipt of it was found, and 
carried to Rome by Pompey] a confection, 
that is a preſervative againft poiſon; 
ſeveral of the ingredients of which are 
vipers fleſh, opium, agarick, ſquills, 

j ; 


MIT'IGATED [mitizatus, L. I appea- 
ſed, pacified, 12 2 


MITRAL Cof mira, L.] of, or be- 


longing to, or like a mi 

_ MITRANCHE! | Heiß MF 
Heraldry) fignifies that the i | 
eſcutcheon is cut athwart, 


but only half way bendwiſe, Nl 
that is by Bend Dexter, for . Ws 
the Siniſter is called Mitaille. Sec the 


re.: f 
MIT RE [mitra, L. hi, Gr.] an 
ornament worn by popiſh biſhops and 
abbots, when they walk or. officiate in 
their formalities or Ponrificalibus. The 
Pope has four mitres, different in rich- 
neſs, which he wears according to the 
ſolemnity of the feſtival. 

MITRE {with Artificers} an angle 
that is juſt 45 degrees. ; | 

MIX'T Mathematicks, are thoſe arts 
and ſciences which treat of the proper. 
ties of quantity, applied to material 
beings or ſenſible objects, as Aftronomy, 


Geography, Dialling, Navigation, Gaug- 


MIXT Action (in Law) is one that 


lies both for the thing detained, and 


againſt the perſon of the detainer. 
MIXT Body [with Schoolmen] is 2 
Whole reſulting from ſeveral ingredi- 
ents, altered or new modified by the 
mixture. 25 
Ferfect MIXT Bodies, are the claſs 
of vital or animated bodies, where the 
elements or ingredients they are com- 
poſed of, are changed and transformed 
by a perfect mixture. 
Imperfect MIX'T Bodies, are inani- 
mate bodies, the forms whereof remain 
ſt.ll the ſame as of the ingredients 
which conſtitute them. 
MIX I Mode [according to Mr. Lock] 
is a combination of (ſeveral ſimple 1deas 
of different kinds; as beauty conſiſts 0 
Colour, Figure, Proportion, Kc. 
MIX TURE {in Phyſick] an 3 
blage or union of (ſeveral bodies 9 


ſſem- 
f dif- 


terent properties in the ſame mai 


— 


K 


ww w_— r 


' Sax.) ſorrowful, lamentable, (5c. 
the ſubſtance cannot ſubſiſt; as wiſdom, 


* „ w e 


 ffronomy 


- who reſolv'd that ſcholars might main - 


thoſe modes which are inherent in the 


ar extraneous to the ſubject, as when 


gs 


Ws 5 
* * 6 * 
: : 


-MIX'TION, mixture or mixing. 

 MIX/'TURE {in Drapery] the union; 
or rather confuſion, of ſeveral wools of 
different colours, before they are ſpun: | 
_ MIZZLING {of mix, g. 4. miftling} | 
raining in very ſmall drops. 5 


MOAN'FUL, [of mænan and Pull, 


. 


MOB, a woman's night cap. 
To M. B {of mobile vulgus, the rab- 
ble] to inſult a perſon riotouſr. 

MOR BED, dreſt in a mob, alſo in- 
ſulted by a mob. 


MOBILE/imobilis, L.]-moveable. + | 


Primum MOBILE {in the Ancient A 
a ninth heaven or ſptiere | 
imagined to be above thoſe of the pla- 
nets and fixed ſtars. 53 
MOBILITY. Upon Copernicus revi- 
ving the notion of the mobility of the 
carth, pope Pau / V. appointed commiſ- 
ſioners to examine into the matter, 


tain the poſſibility of the earth's mobi- 
lity as an Hypotheſis, but forbad the 
aſſerting it asa'dzmonſtrated and known 
truth, becauſe they imagined it contra- 
dicted ſeveral rexts of fcriprure.  * 
MOCCA'DOES, the thrums or ends 
that weavers make in working fine wor- 
ſted ſtuffs, which are uſed in dar ning or 
mending holes in woollen garments. 
MODALITY {with Schoolmen} the 
manner of a thing in the abſtract, or 
the manner of exiſting: * 
| MODE {modus, L. mod, Sax.] way, 
manner, faſhion or gar. 
The MODE of athing (with Logrctans) | 
is that, which being conceived in 'a 
thing, and not being able to ſubſiſt with- 
out it, determinzs it to be after a cer- 
tain manner, and cauſzs it to be named 
ſuch. This is alſo called the manner of 
a thing, or attribute or quality. 9 
Internal MODES lin Metaphyſicks] 


ſubſtance, as roundneſs in a bowl. 
External MODES, are thoſe which 


we fay a thing is beheld, deſired, lov- 
ed, Ge. 3 

Simple MODES, are combinations of 
ſimple ideas or even of the ſame ſimple 
ideas ſeveral times repeated, a tcore, | 
a dozen, (gc. 

Mixt MODES, are combinations of 
iimpl2 ideas of ſever.l kinds, as Beauty } 
conliſts in a compoſition of colour, fi- 
gure, proportion, Se. 

Immediate MGDES | with Schoo!men} 


are fuch as are immediately attributed 8 


to their ſudjects or ſubſtantives, as mo- 


t ' Separable MODES 


M 0 


„„ of the mint. 
Maediate MODES, are thoſe that are 
attributed to the ſubject by the inter- 
vention of ſome other mode; as ſwiſt- 
neſs and ſlowneſs are only attriburable 
to the body in reſpect to its motion. 
. Eſſential MODES are attributes; 

Inſeparable MODES F without which 


_ 


goodneſs, Sc. in God; figure, place, 


quantity, Sc. of the body. | 
Non Eſſential MODES pare attri- 
S butes which 
affect created ſubſtances, remaining af- 
fia d to them ſo long as is neceſfary, as 
the whittheſr of Milk, coldneſs of Ice, 
Poſitive MODES, are ſuch as give to 
their ſubſtantives ſomething poſitive, 
real and abſolute. - 
Privative MODES, are attributed to 
ſubjects, when the mind perceives 
ſomęe attributes to be wanting therein, 


and frames a word which at firſt fight, 


ſeerns to denote ſomething poſitive, but 
which in reality only denotes the want 
of ſome property or mode; as a priva- 
tion of light is attributed to a blind 
man. | : | 

pn of Spirit, are knowledge and 
willing. < | 

MODES of Body, are figure, reſt and 
motion. | | 

MODES of thickneſs, the ſame as eſ- 
ſential attributes. ; 


MODES of having, are thoſe whereby 


any thing may be had by another. 


MODE in Muſrck} the particular 


manner of conſtituting the octave, as it 
conſiſts of ſeveral eſſential or natural 


notes, befides the key. + | F 
' MOD'EL I modellus, L. modelle, F.] an 


original or pattern propoſed for any 


one to copy or imitate. ©. 

MODEL {with Architect] a kind of 
meaſure, which is the diameter of the 
bottom of a pillar in each order, by 
which the length, (gc. of it is meatur- 
ed, and which is commonly divided in- 
to 65 equal parts, called Minutes; ex 
cept in theſe of the Dorick and Tuſcan 


| orders, where the model is but half 


the diameter. | 

MODEL [modelle, F. of madulus, L.] 
an original pattern which any work 
man propoſes to imitate; it is made 
either of wood, ſtone. plaſter, Sc. and 
in architecture ſhould be made by a 
ſcale, where: an inch or half inch re- 


| preſents a foot, for the more exact 


compleating the deſign. N 

MODEL {in the Compoſite, Corinthi- 
an and Ionick orders) is divided into 18 
parts, the ſame as Module. 


non is an immediate mode of the body, | 


SEES ESE 


* 


Mo- 


ay 
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MO 
MOD'ELLED pee, F.] framed or 
| or 


faſhioned according to the model 
Pattern. | | Ces Et, 
MOD ERATENESS [mderatio, L.] 
moderation. | Ee DRE 

MOD ERNS | [according to ſome} all 
thoſe authors who have written ſince 
Boetiut. . „ 

MODERN Afronomy, takes its begin- 
* from Copernicus . * 

MODERN Architecture, the preſent 
Italian manner of building; or it is ra- 
ther in ſtrictneſs what partakes partly 
of the antique, retaining ſomething of 
its delicacy and ſolidity; a partly of 
the Gothick, whence it borrows mem- 
ders and ornaments without propor- 
tion or judgment. | | 

MODERN Medals, ſuch as have been 
ſtruck within theſe 300 years. 
MOD/ERNNESS fof modernus, L.] 
newneſs, the being of late days. | 
The MODERNS © {les mogernes, F.] 
perſons of later times, in contradiction 
to the ancients. | * 
| MOD'ESTNESS [modeſtia, L.] mo- 
deftv ; modeft behaviour, &c. 
MOD'ESTY {in Painting] is repre- 
ſented as a beautiful virgin, clothed in 


lue. ; 
| MODIF ICABLENES [of modifica- 
tie, L.] capableneſs of being modified. 
MODIF'1CATED {modificarus, L.] 
modified. | 
MODIFIED [modifie, F. of L.] ha- 
"ys modality or manner of exiſtence. 
MODIFIED {with Legzcrans] a thing 
is ſaid to be modified, when the ſub- 
- Nance is conlidered as determined by a 
certain mode or manner; as for ex- 
ample, when we confider a Body, the 
idea we have of it repreſents a Thing 
ot Subſtance; becauſe we conſider it as 
à thing that ſubſiſts by irſelf, and has no 
occation for any elſe ro ſubſiſt it. But 
when we conſider, that this body is 
round, the idea we have of rouxdneſs, 
repreſents ta us only the manner of be- 
ing or a Mode, which we conceive can- 
not ſubſiſt naturally without the Body, 
the roundueſt of which it is, when we 
join the Mode with the thing, then we 
eonfider a raund body, which idea re- 
eſents to us a thing modified. 
MODILION {of mod:z/ione, It. i. e. 
little model ſo called in reſpect to the 
greater, which is the diameter of the 
pillar in the Dorick order, a module is 
half the diameter of the body of the 
column below, in other orders it is the 
hole diameter, and is commonly ſup. 
poſed to be divided into So equal parts, 


ſoftening quality. 


MODISHNESS {of à la mode, F.] fa- 
ſhionableneſs. J) ·˙ 
MODULE Cin Architecture] a certain 
meaſure of bigneſs, taken at pleaſure, 
for regulating the proportions of co- 
lumns, and the ſymmetry or diſtribu- 
tion of the whole building. Modilions 
are little inverted 3 under the 
Soffit or bottom of the Drip in the 
Tome, Compo ſit and Corinthian cornices, 
and ought to correſpond to the middle 
of the columns. In the Carinthia they 
are always moulded with carved work. 
In the Ianic and Compoſit they are more 
ſumple, having ſeldom any ornament, 
except one ſingle leaf underneath. 

MOIDO RE, a Portugal gold coin, in 
value 27 ſhillings Sterling. 

To MOIS TEN | (of rer, F.] to 
make moiſt. + | | 

MOIST'NESS [of moiteur, F.] wet- 
tiſhneſs, dampneſs. | ; 

To MOL'DER (of mold, Sax. earth) 
to turn to earth or duft, 

 MOLPFNE {in Heraldry] as a Croſs Mo- 
line, is a croſs that runs round both 
ways, at all the extremities; but not 
ſo wide or ſharp as that which is called 
Anchored. 

MOLINISTS Iſo call'd of Moliua a 
Spaniſh jeſuit, who was reader of divi- 
nity lectures for 20 years, in the uni- 
verſity of Evora in Partugal, who died 
at Madrid in the year 1604, aged 6; 
years] adherents to his opinions, con- 
cerning the conſiſtency of grace, with 
free will, about which he wrote a 
book which gave riſe to the diſputes, 
upon the ſubjects of grace and predeſti- 
nation, which has made ſo great a noiſe 
in the world, eſpecially by the oppoſi- 
tion made againſt it by the Dominicans, 

MOLITIONS, grindings; alſo endea- 
vours, attempts. 

MOL'LIFYING 
tening, aſſuaging. Eo, 

MOL'LIFYINGNESS, mollification, 


MOLOCH pp, Heb. i. e. a king] 
the idol Moloch is the fame with Saturn, 
to whom the Heathens ſacrificed their 
ſons and daughters, cauſing them to be 
burnt alive in a braſen image made for 
that purpoſe. The Ammonites, whole 
god his was, obliged all parents, ei- 
ther to offer up their children in this 
raanner, or make them paſs between 
two fires in honour of Moloch. And 
Herodotus ſays, that ſometimes men 
offered themſelves voluntarily to be 
burnt for this god. Moloch ſtood near 
Feruſalem in a beautiful valley, belong- 


7 (mollificedir, L.] ſof- 


called Munter. 


f 


ing to the children of Hinnom, in the 
| : midi 


bours. 
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midſt of a pleaſant grove, where the 


| their Pr ofane ; neigh- 

The | Carthaginians ficrificed 
200  noblemen's children to Moloch, 
when Agathoeles. made war upon them 
in Africa. Moſes in ſeveral places for- 
bids the Iſraglites to dedicate their 
children to Moloch, by making them 
paſs through the fire, in honour of 
that god. 


Jews. 


who ſhould offend againſt this corn- 
mand; and God himſelf threatens to 
pour out his wrath, againſt, ſuch a 
man, and to root him out from among 
his people. 7 155 inn e 
There is great probability that the 
Hibrews were much addicted to the 
worſhip of chi is deity, even from be- 
fore their coming out of Ent, fince 
Amos, and after him St. Stephen, re- 
proaches them, with having carried 
along with them inte the wilderneſs 
the tabernacle of their god Moloch: 
Portiſtis tabernaculum Moloch veſtri. 
Solomon built a temple te Moloch, upon 
the mount of Olives, and Menaſſeh a 
long time after imitated his i ty, 
by making his ſon paſs thro' the fire in 
honour of Moloch. It was chiefly in the 
valley of Tophet and Hinuom, to the 
eaſt of Feruſalem, that this idolatrous 
worſhip was paid to Moloch 'by the 
7ews, by conſecrating their children 
to him, and by making them paſs thro” 
the fire in honour of him. | 

Some are of opinion, that they con- 
tented themſelves. by making theſe | 
children leap over a fire ſacred, to Mo- 
loch, in order by this, to conſecrate 
them to this falſe deity; and by this 
luſtration to purify them, being an 
uſual ceremony on other occaſions 
among the Pagans, Others believe 
that they made them paſs between two 
fires oppoſite to each other, for the 
ſame intention. But others maintain 
that they really burnt their children, 
by way of ſacrifice to Moloch. The 


— 


ſcriptures will furniſh ſeveral proofs | 


of this. See Pſalm evi. 37. Iſaiah, vii. 
5. Ezek, xvi. 20, 21. XxIiii. 37» 39. 
Where it is poſitively aſſerted, that the 
Hcbrews ſometimes ſacrificed their 
children ta Devils, to Moloch, and to 
ſtrange gods. And in the ſecond book 
of A*ngs, it is directly ſaid, that the in- 
habitants of Sepharvaim burnt their 
children in the fire, to Auamme lech and 
Adrammelech their gods, Which with- 


out doubt are the ſameas Moloch of rhe | 


Ammonites, However I would not be 


He ordered thoſe to be put todeath, | 
| 


ing the ſtatue on the outſide. 


underſtood to aſſert, that thay always 
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really their children in -hano us 
Halt, del, f „ 


this idol; and perhaps when it 
ly expreſſed that they made them 
through the fire, Luſtrare per ignem, or 
transferre per 1gnem, this means in ſome 
places, the leaping over the flames, or 
nimbly between two fires. But 

we are perſuaded (Ie gonpral y ſpeak 
ing, the worſhippers of Moloch inimox 
lated or ſacrificed their children, and 
ut them to death in honour of this 


Ialſe deity. | 
ff. . 


e D / 
loch was of braſs, fitting upon a 
throne of the ſame metal, adorned 
with a royal crown, having the head 
of a calf, and his arms extended, as if 
to embrace any one. When they 
would offer any children to him, they 


is or 


heated the ſtatue within by a great 


fire, and when it was burning hor, 
they put the miſerable victim 9 
his arms, which was ſoon conſumed 
by the violence of the heat. And that 
the cries of the children might not be 
heard, they made à great noiſe with 
drums, and other inſtruments about 
the idol. Others ſay that his arms 
were extended, and reaching towards 
the ground; ſo that when they put a 
child within his arms, it immediately 
fell into a great fire, Which was light 
ed at the foot of the ſtatue. Others re- 
late that it was hollow, and that with 
in it were contrived ſeven partitions, 
one of which was appointed for meal 
or flower; in the ſecond there wers 
turtles, in the third an ewe, in the 
fourth a ram, in the fifth a calf, in the 
ſixth an ox, and in the ſeventh a child, 
all theſe were burnt together by heat - 


MOLT'ING ꝛꝭũ the falling off or 
MOUL.T'ING £ change of feathers, 
hair, ſkin, horns, voice of animals, 
which happens to ſome annually ; and 
to others at tertain ſtages of their lives. 
MOLYB'DOMANCY | woarufdoparriic + 
of waupd@- lead, and warria, Gr. di 
vination] a divining, by obſerving the 
motions, figures, Sc. of melted lead, 
MOMEN TUM lin Mechanickt] ig 
the ſame with Hupetus, or quantity of 
motion in any moving body. | 
MOMENT A'NEOQUSNESS 3 {of mo- 
MO'MEN T ARINESS menta- 
neus, L.] ſhortneſs of duration or con- 


MOMENTOUSNESS L momentoſut, 
L. ] weightineſs of concern; the being 


of moment or worth. ; | 
MOMENTS [with Nztzura/i/ts} are: 
the quantities ot motion in any ** 
; I 


And ci , 
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body; alſo fim pty, the motion itſelf, 


ond 


Which they call vit txſzra, or the pow- 
Fr by which any movin 
tinually change their places. 


bodies do con- 


MO MUS [ a«6@>, Gr.] diſgrace, re- 
prehenſion] the carping god, who had 
is beginning from Sleep and the Night; 


and tho' he was very flothful and igno- 


rant, and would do nothing himſelf, 
yet found fault with every thing that 
was done by others. Among others, 
he is ſaid to have blamed Vulcan, for 
making man without a window in his 
breaft, that his wiles might be viſible. 
Whence all carpers are called Momu- 


fer: L. 5 ES 
- MOMUS {in Painting, &c.] was re- 


preſented in a darkiſh coloured robe, 
with beard and hair parti-coloured. 
: e e ee (of 
5g alone, 4% a veſſel, . many, 
and, G feed] a term apply'd to 
ſuch plants as have many ſeeds in one 
T... > HHS STS; 
MONARCH {of wuzpxie Of , 
alone or ſingle, and api dominion, Gr.] 
is à ſtate or kingdom governed by a 
fingle magiſtrate, in whom the ſupreme 
power is lodged, which is ſometimes 
abſolute, comprizing both the legiſlative 
and executive power, which is common 


as that of France, Turky, &c. 


_ ly called an arbitrary . ſuch 


* 


A mix'd MONARCHY is one that is 
tempered by the interpoſition of the 
eſtates or great men of the realm, both 
of the nobility and gentry 
England the executive power is veſted 
in the king or monarch abſolutely ; but 


the legiſlative power is inveſted in the 
parliament ; but it is to be noted, that 


the king has a negative power as to 
the laws propoſed to be obligatory on 
the people, and alſo the power of pro- 
roguing and diſſolving parliaments, but 
no power to raiſe money, but by laws 
conſented to by the parliament. 


Monarchies by general cuſtom are 


ſucceſſi ve from father to ſon, c. But 


ſome are elective as that of Poland, and 


there are alſo many inſtances of menar- 
chies where the ſucceſſion has not bee 
hereditary. | 
MONASTERIES a. monaſtery was 
originally no more than a cell for a ſin- 


- gle ſolitary monk; but afterwards grew 


to be houſes for religious fratermties. 
Euſebius biſhop of Vercelles firſt brought 
them into great cities in the Weſt ; and 
in the ath century, St. Baſil is ſaid to 
have formed rules or regulations for 
monaſtical ſocieties in the Eaſt; and in 


me bn century the like was dong by 


| 


4 


thus in 


. 
8 


MO 

St. Bennet for thoſe in the Weſt. Which 
order in proceſs of time came to be di- 
vided into many branches. 

_ Monafteries were at firft places of 
ſtrict diſcipline and auſterity of life, 
and al io ſchools for the inſtruction and 
education of youth. During the ravages 


of the Goth, and Fandals, the Hun, 
\ Franks, and Aimains ; monaſteries were 
the only places of ſafe retirement for 


learned men and repoſitories of all ſorts 

of learning, and out of them were pro. 
duced many learned men, well qualified 
both for the minifterial function and 
government, which gaining them the 
efteem of all ranks and degrees of peo- 
ple and princes, they obtained great 
indulgences and privileges; the latter 
as well as the former receiving their 
education from them, till about the 
year ene colledges and univer- 
ſities were erected, more eſpecially for 
learning and the ſciences,” and monaſ- 
teries were confined chiefly to religious 
obſervations and reſtrictions; ſo that 
their efteem was ſome what eclipſed, 
till about the 13ch century the Meudicani 
friars attempted to recover their repu- 
tation by mixing philoſophy and ſchool 
divinity with their other performances. 
MoNE Lof mænan, Sax.] grieving 
and lamenting, bewailing, 


. MONK {monachus, L. of wives Gr. a. 


lone, ſolitary] perſons who accordin 
to their firſt inſtitution were Satie 
from the company of men. The origin 
of a monkiſh life is uſually attributed 
to Paul the hermit, and St. Anthony, 
whoſe example repleniſned Egypt with 
monks : ſomealtogether ſolitary, others 
in community. : 

This kind of life afterwards ſpread 
into Syria, Pontus and the leſſer Aſia. 
Thoſe of Egypt and Syria are called by 
the name of St. Anthony; but thoſe of 
Aſia took the name of St. Baſz/, who 
brought in Anthony's rule. Athanaſius 
coming to Rome and publiſhing the life 
of St. Anthony, many embraced this way 
ofliving in Italy, from whence it ſpread 
iato other provinces. 175 


af them being lay men, their profeſſion 
debarring them from eccleſiaſtical func- 
tions, all their employment conſiſting 
in hard prayer and hard labour. | 


MON'KISH, of or belonging to 
monks, | | 8 85 
MONO CEROS [ prryiurpoc, Gr.) an 
unicorn or beaſt that has but one horn; 
alſo the ſene fiſh. L | 
n one who is of ſin- 
& marriage. EF che 
h 80 f Mo- 


- 


Monks at firſt lived out of town, moſt. 
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oy MONOL/OGIST 4 monologue, L. of 


Ny G-; Gr.] one that loves to have 
All che talk to himſelf. 2 


MONOLOGUE 2 [codes Gr al 
O 


MONOL'OGY liloquy, a dra- 
matick ſcene, where only one actor 
ſpeaks. . CVE'of on: 11. 

MONO ME {in Algebra) a quantity 
that has but one denomination or name. 

A MONOPET/ALOUS Flower, uni- 
form and regular [with Botan.] is ore 
in which the petal is not divided, or if 
divided, the ſegments anſwer each o- 


ther. | 
MONOPETALOUS Flower, difform 
and irregular, is one in which the parts 
of the petal do not exactly anſwer one 
to the otheus | 
MONOPHY'SITES [of ue alone 
or ſingle, and gujois, Gr. nature] a name 
given to all the ſectaries in the Levant, 
who will allow of but ene only nature 
in Jeſus Chriſt. 5 ; | 
MO'NOPS 1 Gr.) a beaſt in P#- 
onia, as big as a bull, who being purſued 
cloſely, voids a fort of ſharp and fiery 
ordure, which if it lights upon the hun- 
ter, he dies immediately. een 1 
MONOPY'RENOS (of ws 
Gr.] a kernel which has one ſeed or ker- 
nel in the berry, as philyrea, miſletoe, 


C. 

MONOSPER'MOUS fof A and 
orig, Gr. ſeed} which bears à ſingle 
ſeed to each flower, as in Valerian, the 
Marvel of Peru, Rc. 

MONOTONTA [of wui@G- and mwGr, 
Gr. tone having but one tone; alfo 
a want of inflection or variation of 
voice, or a pronunciation, where a long | 
ſeries of words is delivered with one 
unvaried tone. | | i 

MONSEIGNEUR,, a title uſed by the 
French to herſons of a higher rank. 

SIEUR, a title uſed by them 
ſpeaking to their equals. | 
MON SOON S, are periodical winds 
in the Indian or Eaſtern ſea; that is, 
winds that blow one half the year one 
way, and the other half on the oppo- 
lite points; and theſe points and times 
of ſhifting are different ; in the different 
parts of the ocean; for in ſome places; 
the wind is conſtant for three months 
one way, then three months more the 
contrary way, and ſo all the year. 


— 


| 


and ve | ſhape. ed 6:2 
2 At laſt he hanged himſelf with Maxi- 


gainft or beſides the common courſe of 
na ture. e ee , e pd ke. 


ing or declarin 


L.] very large, monſtrous, TY 
ONST ROSTTY, monſtrouſneſs. 
MON'STROUSNESS {mon/troſts, I.] 
prodigiouſneſs, the being beyond the 
ordinary courſe of nature. | ; 


an heretick in the 2d century, who fo 
deceived the world by his hypocriſy, 
that he was reputed to have the gift of 
prophecy and doing miracles. 
- He gave it out that himſelf was the 
Paraclete, or comforter promiſed by 


Chriſt ; permitted the diſſolution of mar- 


riages to avoid martyrdom, and alſo 
condemning ſecond marriages as forni- 
_ and ordered a ſevere faſt of 3 

MTs. | 5 

His diſciples aſſorted, that God the fa- 
ther having a deſign to ſave the world 
by the law and the prophets; but nor 
being able to perform it, aſſumed fleſh, 
in the womb of the virgin, preached in 
| Feſus Chriſt and ſuffered death in his 


milla, one of his women ſcholars. 
MONT'ANT {in French Heraldry] fig - 


in her increaſe, when ſhe always faces 
to the right of the -eſcurcheon. © 
Lunar doe MONTH, is the ſpace 


of time between two conjunctions of the 
: — 


* 


moon with the ſun. | 
Lunar Periadical, MONTH the ſpace 

of time, wherein the moon makes her 

round thro' the zodiack. | 
Lunar I/luminative MONTH, is the 


ance, atter the new moon, to her firſt 
n new moon follewing. 
ON TH of Apparition 2 with Aſtre-. 
MONTH of Illumination 5 nomers} is 
the ſpace of 26 days 12 hours, in which' 
the moon is to be ſeen; the other 3 days 
in which it is darkened by the ſun be- 
ing taken away. | 
ONTH Deeretorial 2 alſo conſiſts 


MONSTER {monftrum, I..] a natural 
birth, or the production of any living 
thing, degenerating from the proper and 
uſual diſpoſition of parts in the ſpecies | 
it belongs to, as when it has too many 
or too few members; or ſome of them 
are extravagantly large; any thing a. 


the ſame as ſynodal month, 1. e. the 
ſpace of time between one conjunction 


of the moon with the ſun and another, 


bearing ſomewhat more than 29 days 
and a half. 8 47 
 - MONTH e | 
tren. 1. e. 

the 


ſpace from the firft time of her appear 


MONTH Medical of 26 days 
12 hours. i 

MON TH of Conſecution (with Aſtro- 

MONTH of Progreſſtou 5 nomers] is 


MON'S] RANT [monſtrans, LJ ſhew- ". 
ONSTRIF JCABLE [monſtrificabilis, | 


MONTA'NISTS[ſo called of moxranur)] 


nifics the ſame as we do by the moon 


_ 


Cen [with Af" _ 
MONTH Periodical l | 


— 


r 0 . e — 
. \ : 


memorial for after ages, either a pillar [Ki 
ſtatue, tomb, c. raiſed in memory of to animate and raiſe the minds of men 
ſome famous perſon or action, 


MOOD (mode, Sax. mind} en : 


B's F222 
"the ſpace of the moons courſe from any 
point of the zodiack, to the ſame again, 
conſiſting of 27 days, 7 hours and 43 mi- 
nutes. | | ER 
- MONTH {in Hieroghphicks} was re- 
/ preſented by a palm-tree, ſending forth 
a branch every new moon. | | 
MONT-JOYE (among the French] a 
name by which they call heaps of ſtones 
laid together by pilgrims ; in which they 
Kick croſſes, when they are come with- 
in view of the end of their journey; 


and fo thoſe betwixt St. Denis in France 


and Wh are calledSt. Dent s Mont- 
OS, F. ; f f 
MON T-JOYE (with Military Men] is 
a banner, ſo Mont · joye St. Denis is as 
much as to ſay, the banner of St. Denis. 
MONTOIR! [Cin Her ſemanſhip] a ftone 
as high as the ftirrups, which Italian 


riding maſters mount their horſes from, 


without putting their foot in the ſtir- 


. tral, | 
NMONTOIR [with Horſemen] the poiſe 
or reſt of the foot on the left ftirrup, F. 
MON'UMENT {monumentum, L. 2 


Humour, temper. | 
— MOOQDVINESS [movic and neyye, 


Fax.] doggedneſs, ſullenneſs. 
- MOODS {med?, L.] as the moods in 
grammar. : 


MOODS {with Grammar.] determine 
the ſignifications of verbs, as to the man- 
ner and circumſtances of what is affirm. 


ed or denyed ; ſome reckon four, as the 


indicative, imperatvie, the potential and 
iu ſiu itive; to theſe other add two more, 
the optative and ſubjunct ive; which are 
literally the ſame with the potential; 
but are diftinguiſhed, the optative by the 
adverb, and the ſubjunctive by a con- 
junction. N 

- MOODS {with Logician g] are the uni 
verſal affirmative; the univerſal nega- 


tive: and the particular affirmative, and 
the particular negative. 


MOODS [with Muſicians] are four 


Vik. x. The perfect of the more. 2. 


The perfect of the leſs. 3. The imper- 
fett of the more. 4. The imperfect of 
the lefs. But theſe moods are now 
grown much out of uſe, except the laſt, 
which is called the 

Common MOOD, wiz. that a large con- 
tains 2 longs, 4 breves, 8 ſemibreves, 


16 minims, 32 crotchets, 48 quavers, 


Sc. f | | 
_ MOODS[among the” ancient Greeks] 
Were five; the uſe of which was to ſhew 


in what key a ſong was ſet, and how the 
different keys relation 'one to the 
other. 'Theſe moods were called after 
Provinces of Greece, viz, the Dorick; 
Lydian, Tontan, Fhrygian and cAZolick , 
ſome of which were ſuited for light and 
ſoft airs, others to warlike tunes, and 
others to grave muſick. Fa 
Dorick | MOOD {in Muſick) conſiſted 
of flow tun d notes, and was proper for 
the exciting perſons to ſobriety and 
piety. 5 | 


Tonick MOOD, was for more light 


and ſoft muſick; ſuchas pleaſant, amo- 


rous PO 858 courants, ſarabands. 
C olick MOOD, was of an airy, ſoft 
and delightful ſound, ſuch as our Ma- 
drigals, and was uſeful to lay the paſ- 
ſions by means of its grateful variety 
and melodious harmony. | 
The Lydian MOOD, was a ſolemn 
rave muſick, and the compoſition or 
ſcant was of ſlow time, adapted to 
ſacred hymns, (5c. 
The Pbrygian MOOD, was a warlike 
muſick, fit for er pow hautboys, and 
ſuch like martial inſtruments; in order 


to undertake mij ita ry atchievements. 
OO DT I[modic, Sax. ] ſullen, (5c. 
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MOON [ mona, Sax.} one of the ten 
ſecondary planets, being the earths ſa- 
tellite or attendant, being only 60 ſemi- 
diameters of the earth remov'd from: 
it, which travexſes through the zodi- 
ack in 27 days, 7 hours 41 minutes; 
bur does not overtake the ſun jn leſs 
than 29 days, 12 hours and 44 minutes. 
The moon was an ancient idol of Eng- 
land, and worſhipped by the Bruaint in 
the form of a beautiful maid; having 
her head covered, and'two ears ftand- 
ing out. 6 


"he. Wem S his idol foams nas 


what ſtrange and ridiculous, for being 


made for a woman, ſhe hath a ſhore 


coat like a man; but it is more ſtrange 
to ſee her hood with two ſuch long 
ears. The holding of a moon before 
her breaſt, may ſeem to have been de- 
ſigned: to express what ſhe is; but the 
reaſon of her chaperon with long ears, 
as alſo of her ſhort coat and piked 
ſhoos, has not, that I find, been explain- 
ed by the learned. This idol was wor 
ſhipped by our Saxon anceſtors, and 
from it Monday takes its name. See 
the figure in the foregoing page. 
MOON, the common people in ſome 
counties in England,” are aceuſtomed at 
the prime of the moon to ſay; It 7s a 
fine moon, God bleſs ber; which forme 
imagine to proceed from a blind zeal, 
retain'd from the ancient 1r:/Þ, who 
worſhipped the moon, or from a cuſ- 
tom in Scotland (particularly in the 
high-lands) where the women make a 
curteſy to the new moon; and ſome 
Engliſh women do ſtill retain a touch 
of this gentiliſm, who getting up upon, 
and ſitting aſtride on a gate or ſtile the 
firſt night of a moon, they ſay. | 
All hatl to the moon, all hail to thee; © 
Iprithee good moon declare to me, 
This night who my husband ſhall be. 


The moon was worſhipped by the | 


ancient He athens under ſeveral names, 
and ſeveral ſhapes. 8 | 
As the moon at her firſt appearance. 
She was worſhipped in the form of a 
woman clothed in white garments, and 
holding in her hand a burning torch: 
When ſhe was half full with a baſker 
of fruit; and when ſhe was at the full 
in a dark coloured garment. 


As Juno, ſhe was honoured with the 


ornaments of a queen. | 
As Diana, ſhe was worſhipped in the 
habit of a woman, holding a torch in 
one hand, two ſnakes in the other, a 
bow and arrows on her ſhoulders, ſit- 
ting in a chariot drawn by white deers. 
As Venus, ſhe was repreſented as a 


L 


M 
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woman naked. crowned with roſes ang: 


riſing out of the ſea, _, - 


| As Lucina, ſhe was crowned with the 
herb dittany, and holding in her hand 
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her Ae | 
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& burning torc 


As Ceres, the was repreſented as a | 


matron with a ſheaf of corn on her 


As Hecate, ſhe was worſhipped inthe 


hape of a monſter, having three. 


heads. e 
The MOON Cin her Decrement] is in 


The MOON. [in her Hetriment] is in 
her eclipſe. Þþ PN RET 


when ſhe is at full. 


| : „ 
. 'The MOON increſſant, is the ſame as 


in her increment. | 125 
Te Colour of the MOON Cin Blazon. J 
is either proper, which is Argent or Or, 


as ſhe is borne; but theſe two metals 


repreſent her beſt, unleſs ſhe be in her 


detriment, and then Sable is better. 


MOON: (in Heraldry] is always borne 
in coat armour; either increaſing or de- 
ereaſing;. but never in the full. An 
increaſing moon is a ſyrabol of nobility 
and increaſe, called Inerem er. 

The MOON with Derne] is the 
hieroglyphick of the Chriſtian church, 
who comparing Jeſus, Chrift to the fun, 
compared the church to the moon, ag 
receiving all its beauty and ſplendor 
from him. 152 n ie 

The MOON IHicraghhically] repre- 
ſents inconftancy and lightneſs, becauſe 
of its frequent changes. 
 MOON/-STRUCK, ſmutten by the 
moon; planet-ftruck: Miltox. 


To MOOR a Ship a Proviſo L Sea Term} 15 


is to have an anchor in the river, and 


a hawſer on ſhore; in this caſe ther 


ſay, the ſhip is moored with her head 


a-hore. 


MOOR moon. Sax.) a march or fenz 


alſo a heath or barren ground. 7 
MOOR'ISH, ping Ae bp 


MOORS- Head (with Horſemen} 


a horſe called of a roan colour, Who 


beſides the mixture or blending. of a 
ray and a bay, has a black head, and 


tail. Fa * e a * 
-MO'/QUA Z a frenzical riot of ſome 

MUCE Mahometans who have 
returned from Mecca, againſt thoſe 
who have not profeſſed Hahometant/m. 


He that runs the MHoqua or Muck, takes 
his dagger in\bis hand, whoſe blade is 
uſually. half poiſoned, and runging 
abour the ſtreets kills all thoſe he _ 
meets, who are not Met ometans, nll 

5 TT: © x | 0 he 


lack extremities; as the mane and 
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he is killed himſelf, pretending to nt] 
lieve that he ſerves God and Mahomet ' 
by killing their enemies. When one 
of theſe madmen is flain, all the Maho- 
metan rabble run to him, and bury him 
ke a ſaint, every one contributing to 
make a noble buriaFfor him. © © 
MOR AL. Senſe, the faculty whereby 
we diſcern or perceive what is good, 
vi rtubous, Je. in actions, manners, 
characters, (s õQ“. V 
MORAL Certainty, is a very ſtrong 
probability, in contradiſtinction to a ma- 
thematicaf demonſtr ation. 
MORAL Impoſſibility, is what is 
otherwiſe called a very great and al- 
moſt inſuperable difficulty, in oppoſi- 
tion to a phyſical or natural impoſhbi- 


& : + An 1 e en £21 

MORAL | Philoſophy, that which is 
otherwiſe called Erhicks, and is a ſei- 
ence that teaches the directing and 


it 


forming our manners; explains the 


nature and reaſon of action; and ſhe ws 


how we may acquire that happineſs 


that is agreeable to human nature. 
© MORAL Actiont, are ſuch as render 
2 rational or free agent good or evil, 
and ſo of conſequence, rewardable or 

- puniſhable, becauſe he doth them. 
* MORALITY or Moral Philoſophy, is 
à a conformity to thoſe unalterable ob- 
ligations which reſult from the nature 
of our exiſtence, and the neceſſary re- 
lation of life, whether to God'as our 
Creator, or to man as our fellow- crea- 
ture, or it is the doctrine of virtue, in 
order to attain the greateſt happineſs, 
and hath rheſe three parts, Erhicks, 
' Oeconomicks and Politicks. | THE 
Socrates is ſaid to have been the firſt 
philoſopher, who ſer himſelf about the 
reforming of manners; for till his 
time, the whole buſineſs of the philo- 
ſophers, was the ſtudy of the heavenly 
bodies; tho* Ryrhagoras ſhewed Socra- 
res the way, yet the ſpecimen that he 


ve was very imperfect ; he deducing 


His rules of Morality, from the obſer- 
vations of nature, which part of know- 
ledge he acquired by converſing with 
the Egyptian prieſts, 0 1 1 
The main aim of Pythagoras's moral 
doctrine, was to purge the mind from 
"the impurities of the body, and from 
the clouds of the imagination. His 


morality ſeems to have had more puri- 


ty and piety in it, than the other ſy- 
ſterns, but leſs exactneſs; his maxims 
being only a bare explication of divine 
worſhip, of natural honeſty, of mo- 
defty, integrity, publick ſpiritedneſs, 
and other common offices of life. 


* 
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The golden verſes which go under 
the name of Pythagoras,' were attribut- 
ed to his diſciples; who Were as re- 
markable for the practies; as the theo. 
ry of Ethicks. So that in the time of 
the firſt conſuls of Rome, his ſe& was in 
that repute, that to be à wiſe man and 
a Hythagorcan, were accounted terms 
equivalent. TEES ESSE DD TL 
To chis morality of Hibagorat, So- 
crates added ſertled principles, and re- 
duced it into method; his main deſign 
was. to reform and purge the philoſo- 
phy of Pyrhagoras. His whole doctrine 
was one continued leſſon of virtue. He 
eftabliſhed it as a rule of diſcourſe, to 
treat of the moſt ſerious ſubjects, with- 
gut an air of too much ſeriouſneſs, 
knowing that to plea ſe, was the ſu reſt 
| method to perſuade; and therefore his 
morals gained admittance, by a ſeem- 
| „ deer agreeableneſs. 
That doctrine of morality that was 
left him by his maſter Socrates, was 
improv'd by Plato, who carried each 
virtue to its laſt height and accompliſh 
ment, by mixing his ideas on the uni- 
verſal principle of philoſophy thro' the 
whole deſign. His philoſophy abounds 
with good leſſons, which tend either to 
the encouragement of virtue or diſ- 
countenancing of vice. Diogenes was cons 
temporary with Plato, and commenc'd 
a ſevere pique e him, deſigning 
to expoſe the eaſineſs and gentility of 
Plato, by an affectation of rigour. The 
foundation of his morals, were a vain 
haughtineſs and moroſeneſs of temper. 
Plato firſt rectiſied the doctrine of the 
immortality of the foul, which Pere Ra- 
pin ſays, Socrates learned from Pythago- 
rat, Pythagoras from the Egypiians, and 


travels and converſe of Abraham, 
Ariſtotle formed the doctrine of Plato 
his maſter, into a more regular body, 
by diſtinguiſhing the characters of pub; 
lick and private virtue, Ge. 
But after all, this morality of Ariſto- 
tle's, as well as that of' Socrates and 
Plato, is only capable of making a phi- 
lofopher; but has not ſtrength enough 
to make an honeſt man, without the 
ſublime philoſophy of Chriſtianity ; tho 
this morality had a fine notion, ſuffici- 
ent to teach a man to know his duty; 
yet it was not ſufficient to engage him 
to love and embrace it. © 
The morals of Zeno and Epicurus ha- 
ving made a great noiſe in the world, 
Ethics from that time began to be cul- 
tivated more than any other part of 


| philoſophy, and the ſummum bonum . 
; : \ 1 


the Egyptians from the Hebrews, by the 
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the main ſubject that was banded about, 
according to the various opinions, and 
ſometimes according to the complexi- 


: | 


ons and conſtitutions of - philoſophers : | 
fen, or low moiſt ground, to which 


Some placing it in one thing, and ſorne 
in pas tt till they had multiplyed to 
e, that Varro reckons up 288 


different opinions. After Zeno and E- 
picurus, we find no new draught of mo 


rality, Indeed there are/Theophraſtur's 
N are very good leſſons 


of manners; and Twtly's offices, which 


are founded upon the ſeyereſt virtue; 
and Senecas morals, Which are leſs 
pure and exact; and Pliny gives us ſome 
bright and forcible ſtrokes of morality; 
but Epictetus is the moſt rational of the 
| Stoicks ; but the Chriftian revelation has 
opened a way for ſuch refined Ethic, 
that it makes all the heathen. morality 
appear to be dark and trivial. 
The brightneſß of the Chriſtian Mo- 
rality amazed the Pagans themſelves; ; 
and the lives of the pritnirive Chriſtians 
were ſo ſeverely ſober; that they were 
conſtant leſſons of morality to the Hear 
thens; which put them upon reduging 
their morals to à purer ſtandard: So 
that at laſt it became ſo ſevere, as 10 
vie with that of the Chrittians; and 
moſt of the philoſophers, in the tim 


of Antoninus, joined themſelves to tlie 


Stoicks. But, as a certain author ſays, 
all the Heathen or Stoicſe Morality ap- 
peared to be ſo weak, that they ſoon 
fell into the contempt of all ſuch as ſe- 
riouſly gave themſelves to the ſtudy o 


virtue and agood'lite. For as ro what | 


Zeno taught concerning the indifference 
to pleaſure and-pain, glory and infamy, 
wealth and poverty, this was never 
really found, but under the diſcipline 
of faith. And beſides the contentment 
and felicity under ſufferings, which Was 
ſo much boaſted of by the heathen ſa- 
ges, it was never made good but by 
Chriſtian examples: And that the ſum 
of the philoſophical virtue of the Hea- 
thens, upon a ſtrict inquiry, ſeemed to 
be nothing but an art to conceal mens 
vices, to flatter their pride; be- 
cauſe the utmoſt that it could per ferm, 
was only to fill the mind with falſe 
ideas of conſtancy and reſolution: But 
the Chriſtians brought them into an ac- 
quaintance with their real infirmities, 
and inſtructed them how to reſtrain 
their irregular deſires, which they 
were allowed to enjoy by their former 
inſtitutians. The new evangelical mo- 
rals were eſtabliſned by the new doc- 


trine of theſe new lights; as St. Ba ſil, 
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St. Auſtin, &c, have been the-moft'e.' 


minent ancient expoſitors of this:divind 
mers fl ood i yo ine 46d 4 
MORAS'S Imoratz, Dan.] a marſh, 
waters drain from higher ground, a 
have no deſcent to 355 ng =_ _ 
MOR'BIDNESS. {of morbidur, 


LJ di 


 eaſednefs, unſoundneſs of conſtitution. 


» MOR/BID: lin Paixting] a term uſed- 


of very fat fleſh very ſtrongly expreſſed. 
MOR BUS Yernaculus — e 
cal or common diſeaſe] a diſeaſe which 
aſſects a great many perſons in the ſame 
country; the cauſe of it being peculiar 
to the country where it reigns; as in- 
termitting fevers to thoſe who inhabit 
marſhy. places; a flux in ſeveral parts 
of the Weſt Indies and Ireland; the 
curvy-in Holland, Ke 

' MORDA'CIOUSNESS.: :{ mordac itat, 
. corroding quality. 

MOR BENT [wordens, L.] biting. 


MOR DICANTNESS (of mordicans: 
MOR EL or 1 Herbaliſtej the 
Fetty MOREL F herb garden night- 
mage rege © X00) £: 5 ; 
. . MOREO'VER [of mzne and open, 
+ 75 rides, 1 2 Th 1 5 
$i ES 2 1 (North Country] high 
MAURES and open places; gh 
other places it is uſed for.low and bog 
W 224, e ot ee 
OR'GAGE: [of mort, F. of mortuus, 
L. and gage, F. a pledge] a pawn of 
To MOR'GAGE lot marr. 
to pledge] to pan lands, SS | 
MORGAGEE,, the party to whony 
any thing is morga 


rg god. „ 2 
MOR GAGER, the party who'/pawns 


Ox morgages. N ; | 
MORE [acoie, Gr.] the goddeſs of 
MORI'GEROUSNESS. [of morigerns,. 
L.}.obedientneſs. ,. „ 
Maid MORIAN 2 a bay dreſſed in 
Mad MAR RION & a girl's habit 
having his head gaily trimmed, who 
dances with the morris-dancers, _ © 
- MOR'PHEUS [fo called, becauſe, as 
tho by the command of his lord, he 
repreſented at pappzcs i. e. the. counte- 
nances and.ſhapes of men] the God of 
dreams, who had the power of taking 
upon him all manner of ſhapes. 


MORS' [ Death} was perſonified by. 


the ancients and repreſented as the only 
and moſt powerful miniſter of the in- 
fernal deities, who brings all mortals 
down to the river Acheron. 24 


74 4 


8. Cbryſaſfom, St. Ferom, St. Ambraſe, 
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The poets make her the daughter of 
Nox {Night} and the ſiſter of Somnu?r 
Sleep] for whom, they ſay, ſne had a 
peculiar aſſectiunn n., 
There waz a temple among the Eleanr, 
with the ſtatue of a' woman holding in 
her hands two boys alleep, a te 
one in her right, and a black one in 
her left; both of them having diſtorted 
legs. The inſcription intimated that 
one of them was Step and the other 
Death, and that the woman that nou- 
riſhed them was Nigbt. 

If any meriſibe was grateful to her, 
it was a cock; but no ſacrifices, no tem- 
ples, no prieſts nor ceremonies were 
appointed to her, ' becauſe ſhe was ac 


| 


prayers could move, no-facrifice pacify, 
and yet this very goddeſs was eſteem d 
as ſent to — as the remedy of all 
evils, and the end of all grief and mi- 
ſery, and is as much to be deſired by 
good men, when the laws of nature 
will permit her to come, as ſne is dread- 
ed by men of wicked lives andatfright- 
cedconſacnces, © 18 
MORSE, a ſea ox, an amphibious 
animal, living ſometimes in the ſea, 
and ſometimes on land; he is in fize 
about the bigneſs of an ox; but in ſhape 
rat her reſembles that of a lion; his 
kin is twice as thick as a bull's hide; 
his hair is ſhort, like that of a ſeal; 
his teeth are as large as an elephant's, 
like them in form, and as good ivory; 
and train oil is made of his paunch. 
MOR SUS Diaboli with Anatom. ] the 
outer ends of the Tube Fallopiare (i. e. 
thoſe next to the ovaria) becauſe their 
edges there appear jagged and torn. 
MOR T AlskE (in Carpentry] or as our 
carpenters call it, Mortiſe; is a ſquare 
piece of wood, with à fquare hole 
through it, which is properly the mor- 
tiſe, being to faſten another piece in it. 
MCR TAL {in a Figurative Senſe} 
* cruel, bitter, great. Ed ED 
]dead- 


> 


 MOR'TALNESS{mortalitas, L. 
ligefs, dying or killing nature. 
Bilts.of MORTAUITY, the weekly 


London; giving an account of the num 
ber of per ſons which die of each diſeaſe; 
and _ frhofſe'who were born every 
woot; 19397909 wilt 1d 2 
MOR“ TAR Piece [with Gunner] a 
thick, ſhort fort of cannon, having a 
very large bore, mounted on 'a very 
jow, ſtrohg carriage, with wooden 
heels of one intire piece, for throw- 
ing of bombs, careaſſes, Sc. 
— 1 MORTARS in Gunnery] a 
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counted a moſt rigid deity, whom no 


To MORTOIlSE 
bills compiled bythe pariſh clerks about | 


+ the renon of another piece. 
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different ſorts; the moſt common are 
1, 13, 14 and 15 inches diameter. 
They are mounte d on a thick 
plank ; but have no Wheels; but upon 
à march are laid upon a block carriage. 
Coborn MORT ARS, are made of 
hammered 

iron, of four 
inches dia- 
meter at the 
— gg | 
length ten 
| — and a 
half, in the 
chace nine inches; being hxec 
piece of oak twenty ine 
ten and a half in breadt 


ted upon 
hes in length, 
half in breadth; and betwixt 
three or four in thickneſs; they ſtand 
fixt at forty ſive degrees of elevation, 
and threw-hand-granades as all other 
hand- mortars do! Ses the figure. 

Band MOR T ARS, are Alſd of ſeveral 


hi bee hos 4 
ARS, which are fixed 


„ 


Tin kers MORT 
at the end of a ſtaff about four foot and 
a half long, and the other end being 
| ſhod with iron to ſtick in the ground, 
while a ſoldier keeps it in an elevation 
with one hand, and fires it with the 
other. FFF 1 
Firelocit MORT ARS, are fix'd in a 
ſtock, with a lock like a firelock, and 
ſwing between two arches of iron, with 
holes anſwering to one another. Theſe 
ſtand upon a plank of wood, and are 
portable by one man, from one place 
ee Aan [MonSlaza 
| | zA [N Ka, Sax.) 
a murderer or man-flayer. - 8 5 . 
-» MOR TYCINOUS {morticinur, L.] dy- 
of irſelf, not being killed. ; 
 MOR'TIFIED: | mortifis, R of I.] 
—_— grown dead; ſubdued-or con- 


To MOR'TIFY acid Spirits {with 
Chymiftf is to mix them with ſuch 
things as deſtroy their ſtrength, or hin- 
der their operation 
TO MOR T ISE I lwith Carpenters] 
is to faſten one 
piece of timber into another; or to fix 
the tenon of one piece of wood into the 
hole or mortiſe of another.. 
MORTISE (mortaiſe, F. ] the hole 
made in one piece of wood to receive 


MCRT MAIN jof wortung dead, ard 
manus hand, L.] a name appropriated to 
ſuch ſocieties and corporations as by 
their conſtitution are immortal ; their 
farms and manours being as it were 
dead o the commonwealth, in that 


they neither deſcend to the people nor 
revert 


* 
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erect che lord y nor are able to the f Crrehs. which tdorned both out and fa 
feudal @ervices-of wards, marriages and fide with it, and from whom Plinyſiys 
relief: K i ed CAIS 1 yy they were derived} a work com! 

Among the [different kinds of eſtates, | of many little tones or other matters ot 
in Mortmain, formerly thoſe belonging different colours, ſo diſpoſed as to re- 
to the mitch were moſt conſiderable ; | preſent divers ſhapes of ornaments, 
for at che time of the ſurvey made by birds, SGG. 
William the Conqueror of all the land in] The ancients did adorn their-floors 
England, the whole was found to be | pavements of temples, * Se. in 
60215: knight's fees, out of which-the | this manner, eſpecially the Greeks; one 
church was then poſſeſſed of 2801 3, to | of the moſt admired curioſities of this 
which additions were fill making till | kind nov 5 the pavement of 
the time of king Edward I. Who being | the choir of St. Remrs church at Rhrims, 
apprehenfve the eftate of the church | in which is admirably repreſented. © * 
might grow too great, in the th year of | r. King David playing upon an harp, 
his reign, procured the ſtatute of Mori | with the words Rex David over his head. 
nain to be made; by which it is enafted | 2. A picture of St. Hierom about whom 
that no eſtates ſhall be given to the are the ſigures and names of all the pre? 
church without the leave of the king; phets, apoſtles and evangeliſt. 
and by à ſupplemental proviſion, this | 3. The 4 rivers of the terreſtrial pa- 
at was in the 15th year of king Richard „ with their names, Tigris, E. 
I. made to reach all lay fearernigies and | phrates, Gibon, Phiſon. ED ECD 
corporations, |» +) „4 The four ſeaſons of the year. 

—]  MORT'NE {in Heraldry 3. The 7 liberal arts. ME PTL 

4 ſignifies born dead, F. and | 6. The 12 months of the year: 
| is applied to à lion, that | 7. The 12 ſigns of the zodiac. 

has neither tongue, teeth, | 8. Moſerfitting on a chair and holding 
nor clas; and the 'reaſon | an angel on on of his knee⸗- 

of calling it born dead, may be, that | 9. The 4 cardinal virtues 

having neither tongue, teeth, nor claws 10. The 4 duarters of the world, Se. 

it is in a dead fate, having no weapons All theſe are done in tones not bigger 

to get nor tear his prey, nor a tongue than ones nail, except ſome white and 

to turn the meat in its mouth, which is black tombs, and ſome round pieces of _ 
a ſtate of death to a beaſt of prey. | ſpotted Jaſper, with many other curis- 

MORTUARY lin the Canon Law) | fiities, DIRE eie e era 33 | 
ſignifies a gift given by a perſon at his | There are in ſome places Moſaick 
death, as a recompence for any perſo- work done in plaiſter. 5 Add 

nal tithes and offerings, that ſhalt have Some make a diſtinction between 

happened not no have been duly paid | Moſaick words and inlaid works; and 

at his life time; accordingly in former | fay that each little ſtone has but one co- 
times the deceaſed's beſt beaſt was com: | Jour, like the ſtitches of needle work, 

monly given to the prieft, which tho? it | ſo that being cubical and perfectly join- 
was ſometimes bequeathed as a legacy, | ed together they imitate the figures and 
yet where they were cuftomarily paid, | ſhadows of painting. But inlaid works 


— . . . 
* 5 ER 
5 


_ 


h they were ſettled by act of parliament | they chuſe ſtones that have naturally tha 

h and ſettled as a due debt. i | ſhadowing and colours wanted. 

* The antient way of paying the mor- — 2 [5 a publick edifice + ar 
tuary was, by leading or driving, Sc. MOSE. S5 place of meeting, where 

4 4 the horſe, cow, Sc. before the corps of the Mahomeran: aſſemble to pray orper- 

\e the deceaſed at his funeral. form their publick'devotions.  _ 

ix . By the ſtatute of the 21ſt of Hemy Theſe are ſaid to be all built in a 

ne VIII this was converted into a certain | ſquare form with good ftones; with _ 
ſum of money; but theſe mortuaries | ſquare court paved with white marble, 

le are only payable in ſome particular pla - before the 28 gate, with low gal- 

ve ces. [JI eries round it, the roof being ſuppor» | 

| Caput MORT [with Ghymifts} the | ted with marble columns; inthiscourt _ |} 

nd groſs and earthy ſubſtance that remains | the Tarks wath themſelves before they 

to of any mixt body, after the moiſture enter the moſque, altho' it be in winter 

by has been drawn our. Itime, there being a pool and ſeveral 

IC — MOSWICGK; belonging to Moſes, | cocks for that purpoſe, TT Ss 

re MOsAlCK Work > or rather Au ſaie The walls are all white, excepting _ | 

lat MOSAIK F work; ſocatled, | thoſe places where the name of God is 

or as ſome ſay, from the Muſea of the | written in large Arabick N 0 2 

ert atk 99 855 | 1 a 3 


— 


W + The MOSQUEar Mecca in Arabia 


9 * 


|»: Within-the-moſks there hang a treat 
Amps a great many rings of eryſtal, 
oftriches- eggs and other curioſities 
brought from foreign countries, which 
make a glittering ſhew when the lamps 
Aare lighted. Upon the top of the moſ- 
Aues is a creſcent or half moon, that be- 
ng the arms of the empire, as the Roman 
Catholic churches have a cross. 
About every moſque there are 6 high 
towers, to each of Which are three lit- 
tie open galleries one above another; 
theſe towers as well as the moſques, 
are covered with lead adorned with 
gildings and other ornaments, and are 
_ called minarets, from theſe men call 
' ny people to prayers, they not uſing 


To each moſque there generally be- 
Ader hoſpital, where All travellers 
of whaf nation or religion ſbe ver, are 
entertained for three days, and to each 
moſque there is a place called Tarbe 
which is the burying place of the foun- 
der, within which is a tomb about fix or 
even foot long, covered with a. large. 
- coyering of green velvet or ſatin; at 
each end of which ftand two candle- 
Kick, with two wax tapers; about 
Which are placed many feats for thoſe 
that read the Alcoran for the ſoul of the 
lt is unlawful to enter a moſque with 
ſhoes or ſtockings on, and for thatreaſon 
the pavement is. ſpread with ſtuff ſewed 
like 6llets, at a ſmall diſtanee from one 
anorher; of theſe the moſques are full, 
andi each fillet is ſufficient to hold a row 
of men kneeling, ſitting or proſtrated 
according to the times of their ceremo- 
mies. EL nib 3 01 
It is unlawful for women to enter in- 
to the moſques, and therefore the 
:KFay without in the porches. Re eats 
They have neither altars nor images 
. when they pray they turn their fa- 
tces' towards Mecca where Mahomet's 
tomb is. . ; AF af 
The MOSQUE at Medina in Arabia 
Felix is ſupported by 400 pillars, fur- 


— 


miſhed with 300 filver lamps, and is cal- |, 


led by the Turks, mot a kiba, or moſt holy; 
becauſe in it lies the coffin of their pro- 
phet, covered with a cloth of gold, un- 
«der à canopy of ſilver curiouſly embroi- 


dered, which the Baſſa of Egypt is obli-] 


ge ro renew yearly by the Grand Sig- 
| #ior's'order, and then the old one being 
cut into reliques is ſold at great prices. 


tand the birth place of Mahomer is very 


* * 


_ MO. 


. £900 —_ and a window over 
' - MOSCHET' TOES 2 aſmallnation o 
| © MOSKIT'T'OES. T Indians on ih. 
north ſide of the continent of America, 
Bear caps Grate Dies, who tho they 


them, yet hold the king of England for 
their. lovereign, and . — uſe the 
Engliſh tongue, being very friendly to 
che Eu liſn and account the governour 
ot Famaica to be one of the greateſt 
princes inthe-world. - 
This people are ſ@ very. dextrous in 
throwing and avoiding darts, that they 


tho they are thrown very thicxk. 
MOS CHUS | us r.] a; ſort of 
perfume well known; or the little 
beaſt: like a goat, of which it is bred. L. 

-MOSE, a beaſt in New- England 12 
foot high, the body as big as a bull's, 
the: neck like a ſtags, the legs ſhort, the 
tail longer than a bucks, — the tips of 


the horns 12 feet aſunler. 

- MOS'SINESS (meofrigneyxe, Sax. 
fulneſs ot moſs, or being moſly. 

- MOST'LY- [mæywlic, Sax. ] for the 
rr cod ned. 
MO TAcisM {with Gram. ] is a vow- 
el following the letter m. LI. 

Fr MOTH'ER Tongues, are ſuch langua- 


derivation. from, or affinity with one 
another. Some have been of opinion, 
that at the contuſion of languages at the 
building of Babel, there were formed 
70 or 72 languages. But biſhop Wilkins 
and others are of opinion that there 
were not ſo many, nor that men did 
then diſperſe into ſo many colonies. 
There have been, and at this time 
there are in the world a far greater 
number. Pliny and Strabo relate, that 
in Dioſcuria, a town of Colchos, there 
were menof 300 nations, and ſo many 
diſtinct languages, did reſort thither on 
account of trafficx. | 


go miles of char 'vaſt continent, and al- 
moſt in every particular valley of Peru, 
a diſtinct language or mother tongue to 
them was ſpoken. | 3 

And Purchaſe ſpeak of 1000 diſtinct 
languages ſpoken by the inhabitants of 
north America about Florida. be 

Julius Scaliger aſſerts, that there are 
no more than eleven mother rongues 
uſed in Europe, of which four are of 
more general uſe and large extent ; 


- Ifoty, raiſed in the form af a tes 


| rs of extraordi. 
,nary heighs and architecture z it hath 


| 
have no form of government among 


will defend themſelves againſt them, al- 


ges as ſeem to have no dependance upon, 


Some hiſtorians relate, that in every | 
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the other ſevin-of's 'a narrower-extent 
4 uſe. Thoſe of che hücger entent 
mn The: Greek, wile in ancient meg 
was uſed. in Europe, Aſia and Africa,'| 
which alſo did by diſperſion and mixture 
with other people, de degenerate into ſe- 
veral dialects. As the- Atticle,' Dorick 
— Joni ce. 


The Latin, Which, cho Jets: h | 


of i it derived from the Greek, had anci- 
ently four dialects, as' Petru Crinitus 
news out of Vurro. From the Latins 
are ee rp Traltan, Spann, and 
French. 

The eb or ede which 
is now F into by Pper and low . 
err 


n 


dialects 1. che Daniſh; Standian,-or as it 


may be called the Gothir e; to which 


the language uſed in Denmark; Sweden, 
Norway and-Ifland do appertain 2. The 


Saxon from which much of the Engliſh . 


and Scoteh are derived, and "alſo the 
Frizian languages, and thoſe languages | 
on the north of the Elve. 

4. The 'Sclavonick, which extends it- 
ſelf thro* many large territories, tho 
not without ſome variation, as Bohemia, 
Croatia, Dalmatia, Lithuania, Muſcovia, 
Poland and Vandalia, this is faid to be a 
language uſed' by 6o ſeveral nations. 

The languages of leſſer extent are,' 

1. The Albaneſe or old Eprrorick, now 
in uſe in the mountainous parts of Epi- 
rus. 

2. The European Tartar or Scythian, 
from which ſome ſuppoſe the Iriſh took 
its original. 

3, As for the Turkiſh wy that o- 
riginally is no other but the Afiatick 
Tartarian tongue, mixed with Armenian, 
Ferſian, much Arabick and ſome Greek. 

4. The Hungarian uſed in the greateſt 
part of that kingdom. 

5. The Finnich, uſed in Finland and 
Lapland. 

6. The Cantabrian, in uſe with wn 
Biſcainers, who live near the ocean on 
the Pyrencan hills, which border both 
on Spain and France. | 

7. The Iriſh, from thence brought 
over into ſome parts of Scotland, which 
Mr. Camden ſappoſes to bs derived from 
the Welſh, 

3. The old Gauliſb or Bririſb, ſtill 
preſerved in Wales, Cornwal and- Bri- 
iam in France. 

To theſe Mr. Drewes adds 4 more. 

i. The Arabick that is now uſed in the 


* 


ever is no 


mother tongue, being a dia- 
kt of 1850 


the Hebrew, | 


The upper Teutonick nas ].] Hotable 


ſteep mountains of Granada, which how. |: | 


Liang, 3786 4 £428 He rd 
4. The amen 00 the 1 
01 Hu %o tt 10 
MOT HER- Hood ( of meth e 
Sa:] the ſtate or relation of a mocker. 
MOTHER Churches, are ſuch => — — 
or erected others. i nim 
MOTH'ERING, a cuſtom ſtill . 
ed in many places of Englaud, of wiſit- 


ſeems to be called Mothering, trom the 
reſpe in old time paid to the Mam be 
Church. It being the cuſtom for peo+ 


church on Mid- leut Sunday, 
their offerings at the high es 244 NN 

MorHERLESS tot mo Bopeay, 
Sax] having ne mother. 

MOTH'/ERLINESS/\moGen and Be- 

licnef pe, Saæ. Imotheriy affection, be- 
haviour, Sc. f 

MOTHERLY [of mo den, Sax. ] 1780 
a à white ſubſtance on it by ene 
| any; as liquors. 

MO TION [motzo, L.] a moving or 
N changing place. 

"MOTION, the action of a natural 
body which moves or ſtirs it; alſo an 
inclination; alſo a propoſal or overture 3 
alſo inſt ancs or requeſt. 


of one proper place into another, as 
the motion of a wheel in a clocg 
Improper MOTION, is the pailage of 
| a body out of one common place into 
another common place, as that 0 
clock when moved in a ſhip. + 
* Abſolute MOTION [with Phitoſophers): 
is the changing of the abſolute place ot 


neſs of its motion will be meaſured by 
the quantity of the abſolute ſpace, 
which the moving body has run through. 
Simple MOTION, one that is eee. 
ced from ſome one power. © _ 
"Compound MOTION, is one produced 
by ſeveral conſpiring powers. | 
Relative MO FION({ with Philoſophers): 
is a change of the relative place of a 


| body that moves, the ſwiftneſs of which 


is eſtimated or meaſured by the quan- 
tity of relative ſpace, which the thingy 
movin runs over. 

The 
agitation, whereby the ſpirir agitates 
itielf in the matter, ſeeking to inform it. 

The: MOTION of the : Light, is that 
whereby the light and che heat diffuſe, 
themſelves into all the parts. 


of ee contraction, ee 4 
yanp I 


2: The Canchian, uſed: in caft Files 


ing parents on:MHid-lent Sund ay; 'and'is 


 ple'in;popiſh times to viſit their mother 


{OTION of the Spirit, is called: ; 


The MOTION of Harrer, is chaten 1 


3. The Ilhrian, x the iſland Vg. | 


Proper MOTION, is a removal our 


any body that moves; ſo that the fwitt- - 
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- Impathy, continuity, \impulſion, li- The Lows 
; 4 n Sir. 72 Newton] are, 5 + PB: th | 
De MOTION of Expanſion, is that | 
ing rarified with 


/bration and liberty. 


whereby the matter being 
heat, dilates itſelf — its own accord, 
25. 40 10 Contraqtion, is that 
e matter is contractod, =_ 
taking itſelf into a narrower ſpace by 
— maour e 
ration is when 


"Sboady is carried to irs connaturals. 
Tie MOTION of Sympathy, is that 
- whereby a like body is drawn to its 


- The MOTION of Antipathy, is that 
where an unlike body is driven away 
' by its contrary. - A e Tree: 
Te MOTION of Continuity, is that 
- whereby matter follows matter, ſhun- 
ming diſcontinuity. 1 
Tie MQTION of Impulſion or Ceſſion, 
is that whereby matter yields to mat 

ter that preſſeth upon ir. 
we MOTION of Libration, is that 
wherein the parts wave themſelves to 


and fro, that they may be rightly pla- 


ced in the whole. ie ö 
Me MOTION of Liberty, is that 
whareby a body, a part thereof being 
violently moved out of its place, and 
yet not plucked away, returns thither 
| MOT ION of a Bomb:or Caunon Ball, 
is the progreſs it makes in the air after 
it is delivered, and is of three ſorts; as 
Hiolent MOTION f a Ball, is the 


= firſt expulſion of it, when the powder. 
dias worked its eſſect upon the ball; or 


fo far as the ball or bomb may be ſup - 
poſed to go in a right line. | 


Mixt MOTION. of a Ball, is when 


the weight of the bomb or ball begins 
8 3 the force that was given 
by the r. : ets pi Vets) 
— MOTION of a Ball, is when. 
the bomb or ball is falling. | 
+ Natura! MOTION, is ſuch a motion 
as has its principle or moving force 
within the moving body, as that of a 
© tone falling towards the 'earth. 
Violent MOTION, is a motion, the 
principle of which is without, and a- 
gainft which the moving body a 
refiftance, as the motion of à ſtone 
thrown upwards. FER ul 
OTION __ Horſemen) 2 
e freedom of the 


| horſe trots right out, and keeps his bo, | 
| his fore-legs handſomly.. 158 
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t. That e body will continu it 
fate, either of reſt or motion, _ 
formly foward in a right line, unleſs it 
be made to change that ſtate by ſome 
force impreſſed upon it. 

/ 2. That the change of motion is in 
proportion to the moving force expreſ- 
ſed : and is always according to the di- 
rection of that right line in which the 
force is expreſs . 


contrary. to action; or, which is the 
ſame thing, the mutual actions of two 
bodies are equal, and directed towards 
contrary parts; as when one body 


preſſed and drawn by that body. 
Animal MOTION, is that whereby 
the ſituation, figure, magnitude, &c. of 
the parts, members, Sc. of animals 
are changed, and is either. 
„ eee MOTION which is 
uſcular MOTION F that per- 
formed by meaus of the muſcles, at the 
direction or command of the will. 
Natural MOTION à is that moti- 
Involuntary MOTION S on that is ef. 
fected without direction or command of 
the will. e 
Diurna ! MOTION lin Aftron.} is 
Frimary MOTION $ motion where. 
with all the heavenly bodies, in the 
— vans 5 en, 2 re- 
volve every round the earth from 
Eaſt to Weſt. © 7 
Second MOTION > lin Aſtron.] ie 
Proper MOTION S that whereby a 
planer, ftar, or the like, advances a 
certain ſpace every day from Weſt to- 
ward Zaft, le pet 4 
MOTION in Mt ſick] is the manner 
of beating the meaſure, to haften or 
ſlacken the timeof the pronunciation 
of the words or notes. HR 
MOTION {in Mechanicks}. the inſide 
-of a watch. LEW 
MOT'TO {in Heraldry} is ſome ſhort 
ſentence-either divine or heroick, juſt 


i 
1 
14 


lude to the name of the bearer; ſome 
to the bearing, and others to neither. 
It is generally in three or four words, 
placed in ſome ſcroll or compartment, 
uſually at the bottom of the eſcurche- 
on; and ſo it is the laſt in blazoning. 
To MOVE a court of Fudicature, is to 
propoſe a matter to it, in order to ob- 
tain their directions, Sc. W 


MOVE 1 S lnobilitar, L.) 
AX £$ 


—— S capableneſs of 
| 8 1 8 MOVEABLE 


3- That reaction is always equal and 


preſſes and dra ws another, tis as much 


as the divifor was diſpoſed; ſome al- 
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VEABLE Signs [with Arol dare | cloths;; and throwing duſt and afh 


Aries, Cancer, Libra and Capricorn, upon their heads, inſtead of ae eee 


which are fo called, becauſe they make unguents, wich which they were ſprink 


the changes of the ſeaſons, in ſpring, | led or ſmear 


4 1 2 


ſummer, autumn and winter. 

are alſo called Cardinal Signs. 
MOUL'DERING 

earth, Sc.] falling or crumbling into 


duſt, S ES 
MOULDYINESS (prob. of molynad, 

Sax. or of mucidus, L.] a ſort of hoari- 

neſs, by reaſon of ſtaleneſs, as bread, 


Se. | 
MOULD'ING {of amoulder, Span.] 


any thing caſt in a mould. | 

MOU'LINET Cin Mechanicks} a rol- 
ler which being croſſed with two le- 
vers, is uſually applyed to cranes, cap- 
fans, Sc. and other machines for rai- 
ſing things of great weight. 

MOUND. [q. mundus, L. the world} 
a ball or globe with a croſs upon it, 
which kings, Sc. are repreſented with 


in their coronation robes, holding in | 


their left hand, as they do a ſcepter in 
their right, It repreſents the ſove- 
reign majeſty and juriſdiction of kings; 
and by the roundae(s of the mound, 
and the enſigning thereof with the 
croſs, Guillim {ays, is ſignified, that the 
religion and faith of Chriſt ought to be 
received, and religiouſly embraced 
throughout his dominions; which high 
duty is refiding in his own ſovereign 
power. EE og 
MOUND {of Plaſter of Paris} the 
quantity of 3000ʃb. 1 
MOUNT Ege lwith Tin Miners] a 
different ſlug in the bottom of the float, 
that which remains after tin is melted 
down, and remelted from the burnt 
oar; which tho' it is of a tin colour, 
yet is of an iron natuie, as has been 
diſcovered by applying a magnet to it. 
MOUN'T AINOUSNESS [ montanus, 
L. montaigneux, F. and neſs] the hay- 
ing, or the fulneſs of high hills. 
MOUNT'ING {in Heraldry} ſignifies 
the ſame ſpoken of beaſts of chaſe, as 
rampant does of beaſts of prey. 


MOURAILLE (with Horſemen] bar- | 


nacles, an inftrument of iron or wood, 
compoſed of two branches, joined at 
one end with a hinge to hold a horſe 
by the noſe, to prevent his ſtruggling 
and getting looſe, when an incilion is 
made, or the fire given, Sc. F. | 
MOURNING, for relations or 
friends has been and ſtill is expreſſed, 
by different people after difierent man- 
ners; ſome expreſſing their grief by 
tea ring their hair and garments, beat 
ing their breaſts, pulling off their head- 


{of molds, Sax. to waſh nor anoint t 


| 


þ 
* 


neared, on decaſion of gladneſs 
They and feſtivity. FE | TU 
The anxient Fews * wont neithef _ 

emſelves during 


the time of mourning; but wore their 


cloths dirty and torn, or elſe put on 
ſackcloth, f. e. ſtrait cloths without 


plaits or folds made of camels hair, or 


ſome other coarſe matter; they went 


bare-headed .and footed; but covered 


0 


their face; they faſted till ſun-ſerting 1 


and then eat only bread or pulſe, — 


drank water. 


— 


They kept themſelves retired; ſitting | 


on the ground or lying in aſties, in deep 
ſilence, ſeldom ſpeaking, except to vent 
their grief by mournful complaints. 


This laſted for relations for ſeven days 


and upon extraordinary occaſions a 
month. | 


MOUSE mur, Sax. mus, LI an ani- 
] was by 


mal well known. | 
A MOUSE { Hieroglyphica!l 


the ancients uſed to ſignify a good 
choice, becauſe mice are ſaid, by their 
cheeſe, . 


ſmell, to diftinguiſh the beft 
Sc. among a great many. 
MOUSSUE | in Heralary] 
as Croix Mouſſue, is a croſs 
rounded off at the end, 'as 


and the palate. __ 


MOUTHEUL (muSpult, Sr I hae 


A fine MOUTH Horſemanſhip) a horſe 
is ſaid to have a 
if the horſeman does but bend his body 
backwards, and raiſe his hand, without... 
for the check of the bridle: 
Such a mouth is alſo called fenſable, 


ne Mouth that ſtops, 


ſaying 


liebt and loyal. 
" fiæ d MOUTH - 
Acertrain MOUTH 5 
ho 
hand. 


men] is when a 


not at all ſenſible. | | 
A MOUTH of a full A (with 
Hor emen] i. e. a mouth of a full reft 


e, does not chuck or beat upon the 


- 
* 


7 


2 


* 


* 


4 


* 


1 . 


J 


with Hor ſe + 
i 

9 13 
A falſe MOUTH [with Horſemen} is, 
when tho' the parts of a horſe's mouth 
look well, and are well formed, it is 


4 


* 


— 


upon the hand; is the mouth of a horſe 


| 


that has not the tender nice ſenſe of 


ſome fine mounts, bur re * 


ti 
is p ; 3 
q 4 


| affirmed that God che father lcaving the 
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nas a fixed and certain reſt, fuſſers a | governmerit of Bergen te Bliay, came 
0 


hand” that is a little hard, without 
hacking or beating upon the hand. 
MOW ER {maFan, Sax.] one who 
cuts down graſs. | i 
MOT LE [with Gardeners] a graft or 
cyon. 8 
 MUCCULENCY 2 [mucculentus, 
'MUCEULENTNESS J L.] motu- 
VVV . 
\ "MUCH [muchio, Ital.] a great quan- 


* 


"MU'CIDNESS © {mncedo; L.] muſti- 


nets. Ia | 
* *MUCILAG'INOUSNESS [of mucilago, 
L.] fulneſs of mucilage, or a vicious 
fort of ſubſtance | 
*MUCK'INESS [of meox, filth, and 
nere, Sax. ] dirtineſs, Sc. a 
MUC d or running the Muc, is 
MO'QUA 3 when a Mahometan has 
been at-Mecca, and having procured a 
dagger half poiſoned, runs about, and 
kills all he meets that are not Mahome- 
Fans, till he is killed himſelf, after 
e he is buried, and efteemed a 
int. 2 | 
'MUC'OUS Glands [| Anat.] three 
glands which empty themſelves into 
the Urethra. . FER al 
MUC'OUSNESS {wmuco/itas, L.] ſnot- 


es. -- | | 
*MU'CULENF [muculentus, L.] full 
of ſnot or ſhivel. „„ 
MU'CULENTNESS [muculentia, L.) 
ſhottineſs. | e 
MU DDr, of or pertaining to, having 
or full of mud, thick with dregs, Sc. 
MU D'DINESS [perhaps of modder, 
Du. and neſt] the having mud, being 
muddy. . e 
MUD'DLED, half drunk, tipfy. © 
MUFTI {with the Turks] the head 
or chief prieſt of the Mahometan reli- 
ion, who makes a great figure in the 
te, and muſt neceſſarily be apply'd 
to, when there happens a debate about 
depofing the Sultan, yet nevertheleſs 
if he falls under the diſpleaſure of the 
Grand Signior, is liable to be depoſed 
himſelf; while he is in his office, he is 
eſteemed the oracle of their law, and 
is applyed to in all doubtful and diffi- 
cult caſes. * .. "ES | 
AMUG'GISH e [mucoſus, L.] inclina- 
MUG'GY 5 ble to be muſty, or to 
UFC 7 
MUGGLETONIANS [fo called of 
one Lodowick Muggleton] a ſet that 
ſprung up in the time of the civil wars, 
in the reign of K. Charles I. among 
other of his ſcandalous hereſies, they 


4 c ' 
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wn on earth and ſuſſered death in a 
human form; they aſſert that they 
have the power of damning and ſaving, 
So. deny the Trinity,” holding beſides 
many other erroneous principles: 


horſe andan'aſs, either a male horſe 
and a ſhe aſs, or a male aſs and a mare. 
Theſe are accounted a fort of mon- 

ſters, and it is by ſome denyed, that 
they propagate their ſpecies; tho' 
others are of a contrary opinion. 

The coaches of the-grandees in Spain 
are drawn by mules. - | 

MULES {with Gardeners} is a name 
given to thoſe flowers and fruits, which 
.are produced from two different ſpe- 
cies, either by engratting or inocula- 
tion, END BY,” 
MULE Fern, a kind of herb, 


which in ſome places is made uſe of 


o 


for 3 


MULLET | in Hera/dry] 
of molette, F. the rowel of 
a ſpur; but ſome take it 
for a ſtar; this can have 
but five points with us; 
tho' the French ſometimes 
allow it fix; and if it have ſix points 
with us, it muſt of neceſſity be a ſtar; 
whereas the French have ftars of five 
points, as well as Molettes of fix ; and 


\ thence ſome conclude, that it is the 


rowel of a ſpur, and that it ſhould be 
always pierced, which a ftar cannot be. 
- Mullets are uſed in arms, either as 
bearings, or as differences in younger 


fourth ſon and his deſcendants. 


MUL'LO of graſs or hay ; Hence 
in old Engliſh we find the word mouit, 
and thence comes our Mow of hay or 
corn, e 
MULT fin a company of Merchants} 
ſuch a fine as they have power to lay 
on ſhips or goods belonging to any of 
their members, for raiſing money for 
ſeveral purpoſes, ſuch as the mainte- 


foreign princes, c. 
MULTAN'GULARNESS I multaugu- 
lus, L.] the having many angles. 
 MUL'TIBIBE Lmultibibut, L.] one 
that drinks much, a grear drinker. 
| MULTICAP'SULAR yof multut, and 
capſula, L. a box, cheſt, Sc.] divided 
into many partitions, as poppies, flax, 


Se. 
MUL TIFORMN ESS 


L. Ja being of many forms. 


# 
8 


MULE, a beaſt generated between a : 


MULET'TO, a great mule, a moil, 


families, and is generally taken by the 


MUL'LIO 2 ſin Old Writingsja cock 


nance of conſuls, making preſents to 


multiformis, 


MULTILA'- ' 
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 MULTILA\TERALNESS [of mtu 
and lateralig, L.] the having many 


| X(ULTILOQUIOUSNESS [multio= 
quinm, L. I talkativenels. 75 


"MULTI1M'ODOUS (muitimodur, L.] 
of divers ſorts, faſhions, or manner. 
 MULTINO/'MIAL guantiries lin Al- 
zebra) are quantities compoſed-of ſe- 
veral names, or Monomes joined by the 
the ſigns +3 or — thus, m =, — 
, and b—-a—C——d—f, are Mul- 
tinomials. 3 i 
MUL'TIPEDE { multipeda, L.] an in- 
ſect that hath many feet; a ſow or 
wood-louſe. h | 
MUL'TIPLE {multiplex, L.] one num. 
ber is the een ee. of another number, 
when it comprehends it ſeveral times. 
MULTIPLE Proportion {with Arith- 
meticians] is when the antecedent be- 
ing divided by the conſequent, the quo- 
tient is more than unity, as 25 being 
divided by 5, it gives5 for the quotient, 
which is the multiple proportion. _ 
MULTIPLEE lin Arithm.] is when 
a great number contains a leſſer num- 
ber a number of times, without any 
remainder. Thus 16 is the multiple 
of 4, becauſe ir contains it juſt 4 times 
without any remainder. 3 
MULTIPLYABLENESS [of unltipli- 
cabilis, L.] capableneſs of being multi- 


lied. | 8270 wy 
MULTISIL'IQUOUS [of mnltus and 
ſtligua, L. a hutk} plants, ſuch whoſe 
ſeed is contained in many diſtinct ſeed 


veſſels, ſucceeding to one flower, as 


columbine, monks- hood, white helle - 
bor, 2 9479 
MULTISONOUS {mulriſonus, L.] 
that hath many or great ſounds. 
MULTVVAGOUS. {multivagus, L.) 
that wanders or ftrays much abroad. 
MUM'BLING ' [of mummeln, Teas.) 
muttering, growling; alſoe chewing 
awkwardly. Ne agg f 
MU'MIA {of £22, Arab. or Per ſian, 
wax] mummp. ee e : 
MUM'MIES. of Egyyt [fo called of 
Amomum, ene of the ingredients, with 
which, and cinnamon, myrrh, wax, 
c. the ancients embalmed the dead 
bodies of their kings and great perſons; 
others derive Mummy of Hum, à Perſian 
word for wax, with which they em- 
balm] are bodies found in a waſte piece 
of ground, like a burying-place, near 
2 village called Sakara, not far from 
Grand Cairo in Egypt, in which there 
are ſeveral Pyramids. 4 ; 
There are under ground, many vault-: 
ed rooms cut in quarries of White ſtona, 
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with a-hole like the mouth of a well, 
to go down into them; theſe wells are 
ſquare, buili with ſtones and fill d with 
ſand, to cloſe the grotto, which ſand is 
taken out when people are deſirous to 
go in and ſee them; who are let down 
by ropes properly plac'd to the bottom, 
where there is a door. 8 
| he rooms within are generally 
ſquare, and in them many by places 
where the mummies are depoſited, 
ſome in rombs of ſtone, others in cheſts 
or coffins made of ſycamore wood, and 
ſet of with many ornaments. x 
The dead bodies are wrapped in ro 
lers of linen cloth, dipt in a! compoſi- 
tion prepared to preſerve them from 
corrupting. _ Theſe rollers are ſo often 
roll'd about the body, that there are 
ſometimes more than 1000 ells going in 
wee fror head to foot. 
_ Theſe are often decorated with many 
e ve gilt with gold, repre- 
ſenting the quality and brave actions of 
the perſon deceaſed. Some have 4 
golden leaf neatly fix'd on the face, o- 
thers have a kind of head- piece made 
of cloth and prepar'd with mortar, on 
which. the face of the perſon is repres 
ſented in geld. ; : TI IDES &,. bs 
In unwrapping them ſmall idols of 
metal are. ſometimes found, curiouſly 
wrought, and ſome have a ſmall piece 
of gold under their tongue. 
Some mummies are inclos'd in cheſts 
made of many cloths paſted together, 
which are as ſtrong as wow 
and never rot. e n WER. 7 
Ihe balm that preſerves theſe bodies 
is black and ſhines like pitch; and ſmells 
pleaſantly; fome of theſs' have — n 
found 3000 years old. 1 N 
MUM Mis, are a iſo human eareaf. 
ſes dry d by the heat of the ſun, and by 
that means kept from putrefaction, at 
frequently found in the dry funds of 
Libya probably of travellers over- 
whelmed with clouds of ſand raiſed by 
hurricanes. - ii FFI 45 
MUMM [with Cardeneri]j a ſbrt uf 
compoſition made with wax, Sc. for 
planting and grafting of trees. 
MUMMI, rhe liquor or juice that 
ooes from human bodies, aromatized 
and embalmed, gathered in tombs Gk 
ſepulchres. 5 . 


| MUMMY {with Phyſician] is of 4 


ſorts, iz. . 

1. Arabian MUMMY, a liquid ſubs. 
ſtance that iſſues out of ſepulchres 
from the careaſſes that are embalnied 
with aloes, myrrh and balſam. 
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2. Ei, MUMMY, which is alfo j | MUNASHI 
nun p liquor iſſuing from thoſe dead bodies 


that are embalmed with Piſa/phatus or 


with which the bodies of the meaner 
ſort were want to be embalmed, which 
are ſometimes ſold to the Europeans. 


à ſort of pitch produc'd in Paleſtine, | 


3. A Faftitiour MUMMY or Piſalphal-. 


bj he; being 3 mixture of pitch and rofin, 


-which is ſold for the true mummy. 
4. Hammonian MUMMY, which are 


the dead carcaſſes dried under the ſands 


by the heat of the ſun, eſpecially in 


the country of the Hammonians between 


Cyreviaga and Alexandria, where tra- 
4he violence of the winds. | 


eat him ſo much that he ſeemsto be all 


MMY, is to 


wellers are often buried in the ſands by 
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 MUNASICHITES S ſect, who believe 
the tranſmigration of ſouls, and par- 
ticularly that the ſouls of men deceaſed 
enter into ſuch beaſts, whoſe propenſi - 
ties are the moſt like to the diſpoſitions 
of thoſe whom they animated beſore; 
as the ſoul of the laſcivious into a goat, 
of a gluttonous perſon into a ſwine, of 
à vigilant perſon into a dog, Sc. 
UN'DATORY Medicines | with Sur. 
geons] medicines that are proper for 
cleanſing ulcers. " 
MUNDUN'GUS,. ſtinking tobacco. 
-, MUN'DUS Patents in Rome] the c- 
pening and rites of a little round temple 
to the infernal deity Dit and the infer- 
nal nowers, which was per formed three 
times annually, viz, on the 4th of Oc- 


: 
A. 


1 
| 

| ; 

is 


tober, the 7th of the Ides of November, 

and on the day after the Vulcanalia. 

The Romans having this notion, that 
Hell was then open, didnot, during the 

times of theſe. ſacrifices, either offer 

battle, lift ſoldiers, put ta ſea, or marry, 

MUNIFICENTNESS I munificentia, 

L.] liberality, bountifulneſs. 


done continued contuſion. 1 

| MUMMY {with ſome Phyſicians] a 
Find (as they pretend) of implanted 
1 ſpirit, tound chiefly in carcaſſes when 
a the infuſed: ſpirit is fled. The infuſed 
ſpirit is alſo by them called Mummy in 
- Jiving bodies; and both of them are 
\ ſuppoſed to be of uſe in the tranſplan- 


tatign of diſeaſes from human bodies, 
£0 th aſe of brute animals or vegetables. 
"MUM- GLASS, an humerous name 
r the monument erected on Fiſh-ftrect 
Fill, in commemoration of the fire of 


| nalos in 1666. | 


_, MUMPER, a ſort of genteel beggar, 


MU'RAL Crown [among the Roman, 
à crewn of gold or ſilver, .aoue 
with battlements af walls M 
about it, in the form of FAA 
beams, given to him who @F.-4 
firſt ſcaledthe walls of an 
enemies city, which ho- : 


nour. was due to the meaneſt ſoldier, as 
well as the greateſt commander; if he 
could prove he had been the firft that | 
entered the place; on the circle of this 
coronet there were lions engraven, to 
expreſs the undaunted valour of the t 
bearer. See the figure f 


reckoned the 47th order of canters or 
72 55 who will not accept of victuals, 


only money or clothes. 
„„ * Male MUMPER, often wears an 
= . apron and a cap, pretending to be a 
l | gecay'd tradeſman, who having been 
long ſick, by reaſon of the expence and 
| '- _ wreakneſs and inability to work is con- 
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| MURDER; eee was re- 
„ rain d to aſł alms; ſometimes he will | preſented by the ancients by a ſea horſe, 
. ppear like a decay d gentleman who | which.deftroys its fre. 1 | 
—_ — been ruined by the ſouth-ſea ſcheme | MURDERING Shot, nails, old iron, 
; pr ſome other unforeſecn loſſes. Sec. put into the chambers of cannon, | 


The Female MUMPER, knocks con- 


| b _  fidently at peoples doors, deſiring to | chiefly: on board of ſhips/to clear the [ 
_ — 3 eee Bane of the | decks, when boarded by an ęnemy. 0 
- houſe; apd after ſhe has apologiz'd for MUR DEROUUSNESS [of monÞpan, 0 
rudeneſs, complains that having a Sax. ] propenſity to k ill or murther. 


and many loſſes, the long 


= at family 
= neſs 3 of her huſhand, Sc. MUR REI {in Heraldry) in Latin c 
1 is reduc d to great ftraits, and | called Color Sang uineus, is x j 
therefore humbly crayes relief, not as a | accounted a princely c0- Rngno= 
demmon beggar buy as an unfortunate | lour, and one of the colours FR: 
gentlewpman. < - 1250 in ancient times appertain b 
NMI Mf ERS-Hall, a common recep- | ing to the prince of Whales, , r 
qacle for all forrs of beggars, either ap A colour in 2 oſteem, 
alehouſe ſituated in ſome peer place, | and uſęd in ſame robes of the knights i 
where they aſſemble at nights and layiſh- | of the Bath. It is expreſs'd in graving; a 
by lines hatched acroſs one another di- 0 
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Helum fays, it repreſerits in heaven 


the dragon's tail, and oO, precious 
ſtones, the fardonix. See th | 
MUR RION {morione, Ital.] 2 ſteel 

head-piece- e 


e figure. 


MUR'THER (mopSne, Sax.) a wil- 


ful and felonious killing another with 


alice prapenſe. ; 
VMURTHER: It was a cuſtom in old 


time, that if a man was found guilty on 


an appeal of murther, that his wife and 
all he neareſt of his kindred ſhould 
draw the felon who committed the 
murther by a long rope to the place of 
exccution. e e e - 
To MURTHER [mon dhnian, Saæ.] 
to kill with malice propènſs. 
- MUR'TIA, the goddeſs of idleneſs, 
that made people lazy, had a temple 
built by the Romans on mount Aventinus. 
MUSCA'RIUS, a title given by the 
Eleans to Jupiter, becauſe when Her- 
culcs was ſacrificing among them, and 
was excecdingly troubled with flies, 
Fupiter is ſaid to have driven them all 
away beyond the river Alpheus, _ 
MOSCHE'TO 2 {in America, Sc.] 
MUSCHET'TO S a very common 


d troubleſome inſect, ſomething re- e 
ph | EW TR Ree take glorious actions. They are repre- 
as women, becauſe diſciplines 
and virtues have feminine names aflign» 


ſembling a gnat. 15 ; 
MUSCLES of involuntary. Motion, 
have their contracting and extending 
power within themſelves, and have no 
antagoniſt; ſuch the lungs and heart 
arc ſuppoſed to be. : 
MUSCLES of voluntary Motion, have 
cach of them their antagoniſt muſcles, 
which act alternately in a contrary di- 
rection, the one being ſtretched and 
extended, while the other is contracted 


at the motion of the will. 


Autagoniſt MUSCLES, are ſuch as 
ſerve to move the ſame members con- 
'rary ways, RN | 1 10 

MUSCOSE'NESS [mnuſcoſitas, L.] ful- 
neſs of moſs, moſſineſs. 8 

MITSCO'VY Glaſt [fo called, becauſe 
plenty in Muſcovy] the mirror tone, ſo 
called, becauſe it repreſents the image 
of that which is ſet behind it. See e- 
fene. ; 

MUS'CULAR Fibres, the fine threads 


pr fibres, whereof the body of muſcles 


is compoſed _ 
MUSCULAR Membrane Anatomy] a 
membrane ſuppoſed to inveſt the whole 
body, immediately under the adipoſe 
membrane. | f 
MUSCULAR Arteries [ Anatomy] two 
arteries proceeding from the ſubcla ian, 
and diffributed among the hind muſeles 


* 


of the neck. 


MUSCULAR Motion, is the ſame | 
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death. 
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with voluntary and ſpontat 


| 10 


tion. . | 1 
MUSCULAR Ferns [with Anatomiſts}. 


a name given to ſeveral veins, two 
which 


proceed from the ſkin and the; 


hind muſcles of the thigh, and termi- 


nate in the ſubclavian. 


MUS'CULATED, having or conſiſt- 


ing of mulſcleg. 


US'CULOUSNESS {of alen, 5 


EN [Hunting term] is when a 


ſtag or male deer caſts its head. 


MUSES, they had ſeveral names, ac⸗ 


| cording to the ſeveral places where they 
dwelt ; ſometimes they were called Fic- 


rides, on account of the foreft Pierit in 
Macedonia, where they were faid to be 
born; ſometimes Heliconiadet, from 
mount ' Helicon, which is near their be- 
loved Parnaſſus ; from , whence Cytherox, 
Caſtalides and Aannippides, from two noe 
ted fountains that were conſecrated to 


them. Theſe muſes, by the aſliftance 


of Apollo, invented muſick ; their chief 
office was to be preſent at-. ſolemn 
feſtivals, and ſacred banquets; andthers, 
to ſing the praiſes of famous men, that 
they might encourage others to under= 


ſente 


ed to them. They are painted young, 
handſame and modeſt, agreeably dreſſed 


and crowned with flowers. They were 
much efteemed for their chaſtity; and 
it is related of them, that when Adonis 


the favourite of Venus, offered to ſtig 


they fell 
The MU'SES [of we: 


things, above the vulgar, Euſebins ; 


5 Gr. to initiats f 
or inſtruct, becauſe they teach hidden 
9 


up in them ſome inclinations of love, 
upon him and put him to 


- 
„ 
1 


— 
* 


of Ai , to do the office of a mid. 


to ſearch or inquire into, 
of 112, ſcience, Heb. Foſſius and Hein 


preſide over the arts and ſciences, 


wife, becauſe to them is attributed the 
invention of arts, Scaliger; or of ud , 
Phornutus ; Or. | 


4 


— 


fius] are fabulous divinities of the anci- 
ent Heathens, who were ſuppoſed: to 


to be the daughters of Jupiter and un- 


introduced, becauſe Jupiter was eſteem 


Hen 7. e. memory; which fiction ig 


the firſt inventor ot diſciplines, which 


are neceſſary in order to a regular life. 


Theſe indeed were at firft but three, 
VIZ, MNSTH, i. e. meditation; vareus 


7. e. memory; and 4Qdy, ſinging. 


But a certain carver of Sycion, having ; 

orders to make three ſtatues of the three 

muſes, for the temple of Apallo, _ 
5 took 


o 


- 


t 


= 


Ny” 


togk his inſtructions, and made three 

ſeveral ftatues = each muſe; out Bw 
ap peni be very curious an 

| n Mae they were all ſet. up in 


the remple, and from thence began to | 


be reckoned nine muſes, and Heſiod af- 
terwards gave them the names, Calliope 
Clio, Erato, Thalia, Melpomene, Terpſi- 
chore, Euterpe, Pohyhymnia and Urania. 
Calliope was ſuppoſed preſident of he. 
roick poetry ; Clio of hiſtory; Erato of 
the lute; Thalia of comedy; Melpomene 
of tragedy; ihe peed of the harp ; Eu- 
tere over wind mulick ; Polybymnia of 
mulick ; Uranra of aſtronomy. - 
© MU'SICALNESS {of maſicus, L.] har- 
moniouſneſs of ſound. bo 
" MUSUCLANS, this company is com 
. poſed of Maſters of mu 
. | fick, Dancing maſter , 
Se. they have no hall, 
but meet ſometimet at 
 Embroiderers = Hall in 
_ Gutter - Lane. They | 
conſiſt of a maſter, 2 
_ wardens, . about 20 
R aſſiſtants, they are alſo 
on the livery, the fine for which is 8 /, 
cir armorial enſigns are azure, a 
Wal with her wings expanded, chant- 
Ing within a double treſſure counter 
flory . On a chief gules 2 lions of 
England, and between them a pale or 
charged with aroſe of Zork, 5 | 
""Enharmonick MUSICE, is a ſort of 
muſick that abounds in Diæſis, or 


ſharps. | | 
, © Chromatick MUSICE is a delightful 
or pleaſant ſort of muſick; but this, by 
reaſon of its wanton rheaſures, was re- 
jected.” © 25 
Elementary MUSICE, the harmony of 
theelements of things. | 
Celeftial MUSICE, the muſick of the 
ſpheres, comprehends the order and 


* 1 
g 5 Ut offs. 
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.. MUSICE {of the Phrygian Mood) was 
martial, and excited men to fury and 
battle; by this moed Timotheut ftirred 
up Alexander to arms. | 
MUSICE {of the Doric Mood] was 
ores and modeſt, and therefore called 
religious muſicx. To theſe three Sap- 


| pho the Lesbian added a fourth, called 


the Mixolydian Mood, which was only 
85 for tragedies, and to move compa- 
ion. 1755 
There have alſo been three other moods 
added to them, equal to the number of 
the planets; the Hypohhgian, Hopophrygian 
and Hypodorian, and theſe were called 
colateral ones. And there was alſo an 
eighth added by Ptolemy called the Hyper 
mixolydian, which is the ſharpeſt and. 
ſhrilleſt of all. C2 

The exerciſe of muſick is ſalutary, in 
that it expels melancholy z vocal mulick 
opens the breaſt and pipes, and is good 
to remedy ſtammering in ſpeech. Anci- 
ent hiſtorians, as lian, 
tarch relate, that the ancient muſicians 
have moved the paſſions of mens minds 


ſolateand deſperate, tempered the amo- 
rous, and healed even the ſick, and 
wrought wonderful effects. _ 
MUSICK [Hterog/yphically) was repre- 
ſented by the ancient Zeyptians, by a 
ſwan and graſhopper; the firſt of which 
is ſaid to {ing ſweetly, immediately be- 
fore her death. | | 
| MUFSIMON (according to Guillini] is 
a bigenerous beaſt, of unkindly procrea- 
tion, and ingendred between a ſhe-goat 
and a ram, as the T/tyrus is between a 
ſheep anda buck-goar, 
MUSE [muſcto, ral. muſe, F.] a per- 
| fume growing in a little bag or bladder, 
under the belly, near the genitals of an 
Indian beaſt reſembling a roe or wild 
goat, and appears to be nothing elſe but 


e in the wagnitudes, diſtances a · kind of bilious blood, there congealed 


and moti ons of the heavenly bodies, and 
the harmony of the ſounds reſulting 
from thoſe motions. = gf 
Human MUSICK, is that which con- 
fits chiefly in the faculties of the human 
foul and its various paſhons. 
Diatonick MUSICK, a muſick proceed: 
by different tones either in aſcending - 
or deſcending : This the ancients admit- 


* 


ted. | HO — 
Mood of MUSICE, are denominated, | 


according to divers countries, for whoſe 
articular genius they feemed at firſt to 
ave been contrived; and theſe are three 

the Lydian, the Phrygian and the Dorick. 


and almoft corrupted; they reſide in 
woods, Sc. and being hunted down by 
the natives and killed, this congealed 
blood is taken out and dried in the fun. 
MUS'KE'T. See Muſquet., _ 
MUSK'INESS {of mujque, F.] mulky 
nature ſmell, Sc. : 
MUS'LIN [moufſelin, F. ] a fine ſort of 
linnen cloth made of cotton, commonly 
brought from Eaſt- India. | 
MUS'QUASH {in ſeveral parts of 
America] a beaſt reſembling a beaver in 
ſhape, but ſomething leſs. The mal? 
has two ſtones, which ſmell like muſk; 
and if the beaſt be killed in winter ne- 
ver loſe their ſcent. 


= -MUSICE |of the Lydian Mood] was 
WTR 
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MUS'- 


liny and Plu- 


at their pleaſure, appeaſed the diſcon- 
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MUSQUASH'ES, a Virginian, and. 


Maryland root, with the juice of which 
the Indiaut paint their mats and tar- 


ets. | 5 
: To make a MUSS, is to throw money, 
Sc, up and down ina crowd to make 
people ſcramble for it. 4 
USSULMANISM, Mabomeraniſm. . 

MUST'INESS {of mucidus, L. muſie, 

F.] ſtaleneſs, mouldineis or ſcent. 

MU'TA {among the Romans] the 
daughter of the river Alma, and the god- 
dels of filence, which they worſhipped, 
being of this notion, that worſhipping 
her would make them keep their 

thoughts concealed. 25 

MU'TABLENESS {mutabilitar, L.] 
changeableneſs. 3 5 
MUTA'LION lin the ancient Muſtck} 
the changes or alterations that happen 
in the order ot the ſounds, which com- 


poſe the melody. _ 5 
The continual MUTATION »f things 


being into another in the world, was 
ſignified by a ſhake in the form of a cir- 
cle, biting and devouring its tail; be- 
cauſe the world, as it were, feeds upon 
itſelf, and receives from itſelf a conti- 
nual ſupply of thoſe tnings that time 
conſumes. . | 

MUTE {mutus, L.] one who is natu- 
rally dumb, or whole tongue is cut out, 
or that forbears 1peaking wilfully, or 
by choice. ; 

MU TES, perſons who ſtand in a mour- 
ning habit and a diſcontolate manner 
about the corps at the tuneral pomp of 
great perſonages, who lie in ſtate. 

MUTE Sem \ with Aſtrol.] are Can- 
cer Scorpio and Piſces, being creatures 
that have no voice; ſo that when the 


ties, they are ſuppoſed ro ſpoil or cauſe 
ſome impediments in the perſons ſpeech. 
MUTES nut, L. dumb] Mutes are 
ſo called, becauſe they begin by their 
own power, and have the ſound of the 
vowel after them; of which ſome are 
pronounced from the lips, as & and p, 
and are called Labials or lip letters: 
Others from the teeth, as t and d, and 
are called Dental, or teeth- letters: 
Others from the palate, as & and ꝗ, and 
are called Palatialt or palate letters. 
They oy reckoned in number eight, 6, 
, d, , „P, 4.1. 5 2 
MU'TILATED {murilatus, L.] maim 
ed, having ſome part or member cut 
off; wanting ſome part; alſo ſtatues or 
buildings, where any part is wanting, 
0 the er of any member is bro- 
en off. zo ＋ . 


[ Hieroglyphically] and the change of one. 


ſgnificarors are in theſe ſigns in nativi- 


1 


| 


| 
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_ MU'TINOUSNESS {mutin, L fe. 
tiouſneſs, tumultuouſneſs. Ra pofonig © 


MUT'TERING [of mytiens of mutire, | 


L. or mupren, Du.] ſpeaking between 
the 5 N 091 ee 
 MUT'TON- Monger (of mouton, F. 


y 


rumbling. 


and mangene, Sax.] a ſeller of muttonz 


a butcher. | | 8 

MU'TUAL Love and Friendſhip Hi. 
eroglyphically] was repreſented by two 
bats ; in that a mutual love, Sc. obli- 
ges us to ſuccour one another; it is re-: 
lated of bats, that they keep cloſe rogew 
ther, when they apprehend any danger. 
A batalſo was uſed to ſignify a man rais'd 
_— the duſt, to an unmerited degree ot 

onour. - 5 | 


MUTUAL Piciffitude [ Hieroglyphis 


cally] was repreſented by the ancient 
Egypriians by the fig tree, whoſe old fruit 
never falls off, till the new ones appear. 
MU'TUALNESS, reciprocalneſs, in- 
terchangeableneſs. 2 
MU"L UNUS 2 lameng the Romans} 
MU'TINUS $ anobſcene deity; the: 


ſame as the Friapu of the Grecians.. 


The women worſhipped him before 
marriage, and ſcandalous ceremonies 
were performed to him. | 6 
MU”T UUM {ia the Civil Law] a loan 
ſimply ſo called, or a contract introdu- 
ced by the laws of nations, where a 
thing, conſiſting either in weight, num 
ber or meaſure is gi ven to another; upon 
condition that he ſhall return another 
thing of the ſame quantity, nature and 
value on demand. IL. 
MUZZLE King (with Gunxers) the 
great circle of a cannon, that encom- 
paſſes and ſtrengthens the mazzle of it. 


4 
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MYA'GROS | uvaypec of pie afiic, and _ 


A a Pagan deity ro whom the Arcadi- + 
ans offered ſacrifice, whole office was to 
hunt or drive away flies] This deiry 
was worſhipped on the account of the 
troublcſomneſs of flies, not only in hou- 


ſes but alſo at thelr offering ſacrifice, as 


we read of Bee/zebub the god of flies. 
MY'OMANCY {of us a mouſe, and 
Keayriiz, Gr. divination} a kind of divi- 


nation or method of. foretelling future 


events by means of mice. e 
MYOPTIA (Aa of wvay to ſhut, 
and &.7a, Gr. the tight] a kind of dimaeſs 


or contuſion of fight in beholding objects 


that are diſtant, and yet a clearneis of 


the ſight in beholding ſuch things as are 


near at hand; purblindneſs. L. | 
MYR'/MIDONES {of Alpunxse, Gr. 

ants) when the plague had carried away 

all the inhabitants of the iſle Z2ina, a- 


cus their king obtained of Jupiter tha 


fayour, that all the ants ſhould be turned 
FFF 
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into men, that the iſland. 5 be 

again filled with inhabitants. The mo- 
rial is, they were thus named, . becauſe 
they applied themſelves to the improve. 


. MKirri _ A 

'* MYR'MIDONS [| wvouidoris, Gr.] à 
people of Theſſaly, that went under the 
condut of Achilles to the war againſt 


. L. i F 
N NITR II, LON ES, a ſort of comba- 
- tants among the Romans, who had on 
the top of their caſk or helmet; the re- 
| tation of a fiſh; and in their en- 
gagements: with the Retzarii, if they 
were caught 
was not poſlible for them to eſcape 


MIRRH {ayrrba, L. wipy, Gr.] a 
| kind of gum produced by a ſhrub com- 
mon in Arabia by inciſion, that which 


is the cleaneft, rough, light and brittle, | 


ſmells ſweet, and taſtes bitter and hot, 
is the beft. It is of a heating quality, 
diiſpoſes to reſt, and is good in cold 
gdiſeaſes of the head; (G o. . 


use N Of uoripry a myſtery, and 

27 Gr. a ruler or chief} a matter 
ot the holy myfteries; a prelate. I. 
- MY'STERIES. [of Religion] thoſe 


human reaſon, 

+ MYSTERIES [in Numbers] the num- 
ber 5 multiplied by 5, makes 25; and 
4 multiplied by 4, makes 16; and 3 
multiplied by 3, makesg; but and 16 
zs equal to 25: Or if 3, 4, 5, be doub- 
led, they make 6, 8, 10. The ſquare 
of 10, is equal to the ſquare of 8 and 6, 
ve. 10 multiplied by 10, makes a 100; 


6 multiplied by 6, makes 36; and 64 
and 36 make 100, which may be trip- 
led, quadrupled, Sc. | 


they are unequal, yet the aliquot parts 
of the one number do always equal the 
other. So the aliquot parts of 220, 
Are 110, 54, 44, 22, 20, 11, IO, 3, 4, 2, 
13g, which added together, makes 284. 
The aliquot parts of 284, are 142, 
7, 4, 2, 1, Which being added toge- 


found inother numbers. | 
._MYSTE'RIOUSNESs | of eny/terieux 
F. ] hiddenneſs, difficultneſs to be under 


| f 0] wyſteriouſneſs, 4 
MIS ITICK Theology, a kind of refi- 


ned ſublime divinity profeſſed by the 


* 


ment of the ground, and like ants were 


and 8 multiplied by 8, makes 64; and 


The numbers 220 and 284, altho” 
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and wrapt in the net, it 


| 


\ MYSTE'RLARCH {my/fteriarcha, L. | 
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ledge of God and divine things not ac- 


ſed immediately by God, and which 
has the effet ro move the foul in an 
eaſy, calm, devour, aſſective manner, 
to unite it intimately to God, to illumi- 


nate the under ſtanding, and warm and 
enliven the will in an extraordinary 


Ne 7 5 2 
MTYS'TICES, a religious ſect diſtin- 
guiſhed by their pro elling pure, Cub. 
wertes, mon reef with an in- 
8 itinterefted love of God, f mi 
all ſelfiſh conſiderations. {1d 
MYTHIS'TORY [mythiftoria, L. of 
mah, e on ning, 5 fable, and goa; 
. hiſtory] an hiſtory min 1 
falſe fables and tales 7 a N 
To MYTHOL'OGIZE {of le Ohe 
vigen, Gr.] to explain or write morals 
on fables, or the myſteries of the old 
Fagan religion. | 


— 
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n, Roman; N u, Ttalick ; N n, 
Engliſh; Nn, Saxon; are the 13:0 
letters in order of the alphabet; J, He- 


truths that ha ve been revealed by di- brew, the iath; N, the 14th of the 
vine revelation, beyond the reach of | 


reek... 
N {in Latin Numbers] ſignified 900. 
N With a daſh, gooo. po 
Lawful NAAM lot neman, Sax. to 
take, or nemmen, Du. to nim or take 
hold of ] is in law a reaſonable diſ- 
treſs, and proportionable to the value of 
the thing diſtrained for. | 
Un/awful NA AM, a diftraining above 
the value; alſo ſee Namium vetitum. 
Cra of NABONAS'SAR (in Chrono- 
logy] a famous ra on account that 
(as Prolemy writes) there were aſtrono- 
mical obſervations made by the Cha/- 


deans, from the beginning of his reign 


to his own time; and according to 
Prolemy, the firſt year of this ra, 


ther, make 200, which is rare to be 


ood, (gc. : | 
MIS TICALNESS {my/ticus, L. and 


1 


was the ycar 747 before Chriſt, and the 
3967th year of the Julian period. He 
was a king of Babylon, called Baladan, 
Berõdach or Merodach Baladan, Iſa. 39. 
1. alſo Beleſis.or Beloſus. „ 
The years of this period are Egypt 
ones, of 365 days, each commencing on 
the 26 th of February, and the days be- 
ginning at noon. | Ee 
NACE ER > mother of pearl; the 
NA'KER 
pearl is bred... | = 
NENIA {with the Romani] a godd-(s 


ties 


Myſtick#, Which conſiſted in the know 


quired in the common way; but infu- 


— 


ſhell of the fiſh wherein 


a. to preſide over mourntul dit-. 
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ties kund funerals, Sc. to flutes and and ſome Ny that the common Ifracite, 
other inftruments, Sc. She had a tem- pur off their ſhoes and cleanſed theie . 

ple built to her without the city, near | feet, before they entered the teniple. 
The Turk: do now uncover and waſh 


the gate called Viminalts. | | 
NAVOSITY [nevoſitar, L.] freck- | their feet and hands before they go into 
their moſques. The Ethiopian Chriftis « _ 


ledneſs; the having moles. | 
NAIA DES Lad of „de, Gr. to | ans do the ſame at the entrance of their 


flow] the nymphs of the floods, elves, | churches; and the Indian Brac hmant da 
firies, Sc. haunting rivers and foun- _ like before they go into theit Fa- 
tains. 5 ä „ | 
NAIADES [in Painting, &] arere- | NA'KEDNESS [of nacket, Trat. the 
preſented very "beautiful of counte- | being without clothing; ii is alfo us'd 
nance, having hair clear as cryftal, | to ſignify the privitles of men or Wo- 
their heads adorned with garlands of | men | 
water creſſas, with red leaves, their NA'KEDNESS Coats bee is us d | 
arms and legs naked, and their actions to ſignify unlearnedneſs or unqualifieds ' 
are pouring out water. ._.- | ne!s to perform any thing a perſon at- 7 
NATANT ſin #eraldry} | rempts, who is ſaid to diſeover his na- 
q. d. nantes, L. of natare, | k-dneſs, i. c. his weakneſs or imper= 
ro ſwim, is a term applied fection; alſo it is us'd for want of ſut - 
to all Shes that are borne ; cour, or being without defence. 
tranſverſe; that is zero NAME (name, Sax. name, Tut. ] a 
| the eſcutcheon; becauſe word by which men have agreed to ex 
they 1wim in the water in that poſture. preſs ſome idea, or thing, or ſubject 
See the figure. + I ſpoken of, ; 3 
NAILS {nzglen, Sax. ] the cuſtom of To NAME [of nama or naman, Sax. 
ro e a name to, to mention a name. 


paring nails ata certain time, isa relick 
of ancient ſuperſtition, and probably AME'LESS [nameleafp, S. K.] with · 


might be tranſmitted to our forefathers 
from the Romans, who 1ſuperſtiriouſly - 
avoided paring their nails on the Nund?- | or vale, Sc } the nymphs of the moun- 
ne, obſerved every ninth day. tains Cin Painting, & c.] are repreſented” 
Spots on the NAILS, rhe conjeRuring | with a pleaſant countenance, cloathed in 
of future events by them is no modern oe mantlets, girt about their waſtes, 
practice. Cardan affirms, that he had | having their heads adorned with gar 
diſcovered a property in himſolf of find- | lands of honey-ſuckles, roſes, thyme, 
ing in them ſome ſigns of moſt events | Sc. and either gathering flowers, mak - 
that ever happened unto him. ing garters, or dancing in a ring. 

The ſpots on the top of the nails ſig- APHEW, nevew, or French tur- 
nify thing paſt; in the middle things | nep. | | | 
preſent, A 'at the bottom things ro | NAPH'THA (HH of £97, Heb. to fly 
come: white ſpecks are ſuppos'd to pre- | about, „4, Gr.] B byloniſh bitumen, 
fage felicity; blue, misfortunes and the | a'kind of petrol or rock fruit, found in 
lik . | ſeveral parts of the world; it is got in 


E. 
NAISS'ANT {in Heraldry] is a form | great quantities from certain ſprings . - 
of blazon peculiar to all living things, | which are near the city Hit in Chaldeay © 
that in an eſcutcheon iſſue out of ſome | alſo in ſeveral parts of Europe, as in 
ordinary or common charge, and is dif- Italy, France, Sc. bur theſe are very 
ferent from Iſnant, which denotes a | different from the Aſian Napbt ba 14 | 
li ing creature, iſſuing out of the bot | which when ſet on fire, is*nbgonly* 
tom of any ordinary or charge. hard to be diſtinguiſhed ; but, if water 
NA'KED Flower [with Botan.] is one | be caft upon it it burns more vehe=d 
that has no empalement, as a Tulip. mently. It is fuch a powerful tom= 
NAKED FEET, the nakedneſs of the | pound, that if it comes near the fire or 
feet was a token of reverence, as ap- ſun-beams, it will ſucdenly fer all tha 
pears by Moſes putting of his thoes, | air round about it in a flame. 
when he approach'd the burning buſh. | NAP'PING {of knappian, Sx.) 10 
The ancient Jewiſh prieſts went naked | fleep, ſleeping. 5 „ 
footed ; and the Talmudiſis preſume to NAP'PY lof noppe, Dan, knoppa, 
lay, the ſervice oft he prieſts had been Car.] having a nap or ſhag, as cloth z, 
unlawful, if they had but trod with | alſo ſtrong drink, that wall ſet one ts 
their foot upon à cloth, a ſkin or even | napping or aſleep. g. 
upon the toog of theic | companipnsy | ene og RS en 
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out a name; alſo not named. 
NA PE EI yam; of yarGF, Gr. a gtova 
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was.the ſon of the river Cephiſſiut and be avoided, in which perſuaſion, with 
, Liriope, a youth of extraordinary beau-.| the greateſt unconcernegnels, they ex- 
ty, whodiſdain'd the love of the nymph | poſe themſelyes to the worſt and moſt 
Echo ; but afterwards ſeeing his own threatening dangers. 
\ woo in a fountain fell in love with him- NAS'TY, filthy, offenſive, 5 


N 


elf, and pining away with that paſſion |  NAS'TINESS Lprob. of naſus, L. the 
as turned into the flower W Kg or | noſe, g. offending the noſe, or of nepe 
the Dafedil.  .. , And neffe, $ax,] filthineſs, offenſive- 
NARCOT'ICKNESS _ [of „aer j,! | nels, (5c. : | 
Gr.] ſtapifying, benumming quality. . NAST UR'CES | {nafturtia, L.] capu- 
=: . :; NARRABLE [aarredi/is, L.). that] chin capers. 7.2... 
may eaſily be told or declared. | NASTUR'TIUM' [ with, Botanifts | 
| NAKRA TIO: iof an Epick Poem) the herb noſe-ſmart, creſſes or garden 
is reckoned the third part; and this creſſes, L. * 
ſoma divide into four parts. The Iitie, NAT AG Al lamong the Pagan Tar- 
the Propoſition, the Invocation, the body zars] an idol worſhipped by them, and 
of the poem or Narration, properly fo | ſuppos'd to be the god of the earth and 
called >: All livingcreatures... I. e image of this 
NARRAT ION, or body of the poem, idol, his wife and children is in every 
is that which expreſſes the action, paſ- | houſe, where they are highly honour- 
fion and ſentiments. This narration | ed anc reverenc'd; and their worſhip- 
o ight to contain a juſt mixture of pla- pers are fo ſtupid as to preſent them 
ſure and inſtruction; not depending on | with meat and to rub their mouths with 
the beauty of the verſe, the diction and the fat, as if they thought they ſtood 
the thoughts; but the manners and in need of nouriſhment. 
paſſions of the perſons which are in- NATALITIA {among the Romans} 
troduced, and the things that are treat- were teftivals celebrated to the Gen, 
ed of. In ſhort, the nacration ſhould; during which it was held ominous to 
every where agree with the ſubject. Ir | ſhed the blood of beaſts... Theſe ſolem- 
- ſhould be gre t and ſublime, where the | nities being wholly dedicated to joy 
things ſpoken of are ſd. It ſhould be and feſtivitii 
warm and patheti k, where paſſion is NATIO {among the Romans] a god- 
to be repreſented; flowing and elegant | deſs whom they ſuppoſed to have the 
in deſcriptions, and every where free | care of new born children; ſhe was 
from any thing flat and vulgar. not the ſame as Lucina, to whom ſome 
Foetical narrations are interrupted | aſcribed the government and looking 
by exclamations, apoſtrophes, digreſ- after the term of her being with child; 
fions, and many other figures, that en- but others attribute to her alſo the 
gage the attention. They always ſhew | bringing the child into the world. 
the moſt charming ſide of what they NA'TIONALNESS (of natio, Land | 
repreſent, and take no notice of any | zeſs] univerſalneſs, or propernels to 
| thing or art, but What is great and rare, | the whole nation. 
and neglect what would leſſen the height | NA'TIVE ancient Deeds} one born a 
of admi ration i 1 Dave; by which he differed from one 
To go NARROW [with n who had ſold himſelf or become a ſlave 
horſe is ſaid to go narrow, when he | by his own dect. 2 
does not take ground enough, that does NATIVE Spirit {with Natura!i/is] 
not bear far enough out, to the one the innate heat, firſt ſuppoſed to be 
hand, or to the other. produc'd in a fœtus or child in the 
NARROWNESS {of nanpope, Sax. | womb. Lo I. 
ſcantineſs in breadth. | NA“ TIVENE8SS, naturalneſs, inbred- 
'NASAMONES {in Zyvia] a people | neſs, 38. 
anciently dwelling on rhe coafts of the] NATIV'/ITY, natal day, or the day 
Atlanitck ocean, hv'd chiefly on piracy; | of ones birth. ... I 
among whom it was the cuſtom, for | NATIVIT y, beſides the Nativity of 
the bride to lie with every ongof the | Chriſts on the 25th of December, the 
gueſts the firft night, 0 but afterwards Roman Catholicks. obſerve that of the 
ſhe liv' d. chaſtly. . 1 79 Virem Mary, but it was not generally 
; NAS'SIP {among the. Mahometans\.\ recciv'd in France and Germany, till a- 
fate and deſtiny, which they believe bout tlie year 1c; and the Greeks and 
to be in a book written in heaven, Ez/cra chriſtians did not abſer ve it till 
which contains the good or bad fortune V he 


the year 1200; but they no y do it with 

ee e Eau 7 i 925 1 
NATIVITT Aſttologeri], 4 
ſcheme or figure af A Vi 
according tO Si polition of the planets 
at that Tom nt of time, when the 
perſon was born; when ina particular, 
manner he becomes liable to che influ- 
ences of the heavenly bodies. 


= 
. 


* 
. >» 
+ 


NA'TRON. 2 barer, Gr.] a kind | g 
A NA'TRON . F black, greyiſh 
e 0 | 


Glt, taken out of 2 lake of Ragnant wa- 
ter, in the territory of Terrana in E 
NATURA, nature; alſo, the privy 
arts, L. | 
NATURA natur ans, Gods as giving 
pon!!! 8 
NATURA. naturatg, creatures who 
receive their Being from the Natura 
Naturans, or God. . 
NAT/URAL rot L.] belong- 
ing to or proceeding tropi nature, ſuch 
as nature made it, not counterfeit ; 
ſomething coming immediately out of 
the hands of nature, in oppoſition to 
faftitious or artificial,  _ 


NATURAL Concrete [with Philo — 


pberr) implies a body made up of diffe- 
rent principles, and therefore. is map 
of the ſame fignification as mixt; 10 
Antimony is a Natural Concxete, or a bo- 
dy compounded in 
earth. _\ * hk 

NATURAL 1 is that power 
ariſing from the circulation of the 
blood; or it is an action depending 


chiefly upon the brain, whereby the 


body is nouriſhed, increaſed and pre- 
ſerved by the blood and animal ſpirits; 


upon which likewiſe all excretiohs, di 


geſtions and generations depend. 


NATURALS {in Phy/ick} called Rev 


naturales, L. In every animal, however 
lick and diſeaſed, there is ſtill remaining 
ſome degree of life and ftrength, and. 
the cauſes and effects of them, Theſe 
are called M :?‚F 
NATURAL Function, (in the Animal 
economy] are thoſe actions whereby 
things taken into the body, are chang- 
ed and. aſlimilated, ſo as to become 
parts of the body... + f 


tendences or. motions of the mind to- 
wards things ſeemingly good; which 
are common in a greater or leſs degree 
to all an . Lie 


NATURAL Hifory, a deſcription of | 
any of the natural products of the 


earth, water or air, v. 2. beaſts, birds, 


likes, vegetables, minerals, and all 
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age ns, draw | 


"the. bowels of the 


NATURAL Tnclinations, are thoſe | 


| 
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providence, dire 
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ſuch phadameny's as at any time p+ 

ear in 'the material world, as mon- 
e % / RR 
NA TURRL Harmony (Mu ſickj is that 
produced by the natural and end 
chords ot the mode.. 

To | NAT” URALIZE [ naturalizare, 
L.) to receive a. foreign expreſſion or 


word into the original ſtock of à lan- 
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— 


3 , 
"NATURE fene, L the Fyftem 
of the world, the machine of the uni- 
verſe, or the aſſemblance ot all created 
beings; the univerſal diſpoſition of all 
bodies; alſo the e of di vine 


tain rules and laws. 
NATURE {in Metaphyſickt] is the 


eſſence of any incorporeal thing, as it 
ir the Nature of the Soul to think, of God 


to be good, and the like. 5 

NATURE [with Philoſophers] the 
principle of all created be ings. 
NATURE [in Grammar] a term uſed 
in Profodia of a ſyllable that is ſnort 
or long, without any rule in grammar 
to render it fo by poſition, c. | 


"The Laws of NATURE ſamong Ho 


raliſts) are that moſt general and uni- 
verſal rule of human actions, to which 
every man is obliged to conform, as he 
is a reafonable creature. It binds the 
whole body of human race, and is not 
ſubje& to change, which is the diſad- 


* 


vantage of poſitive laws. * © 


Thoſe who ſearch for the Law of 
Nature in God himſelf, are divided into 


two parties. | 

Some place the ſpring of it in the 
divine Vill, and thenee conclude,” that 
inaſmuch as that il is in the higheſt 


manner free, God may therefore change 


the law of nature. | 

Orhers fay this natural law is found— 
ed in the juſtice of God, after ſuch an 
eſſential manoer, as ro expreſs a cn 
of image of his attributes, and thenc 
proceeds the immutability of it. 


"NATURE { Heroglyphrcally was by 


the Egypt iaus repreſented by a vulture; 
ſee Vulture. And to expreſs the effects 


of God's power in Nature, they paintsd 
a man with a multitude of hands, 


ſtretehing them out upen rhe world. 

1e Nature of Man was repreſented by 
a woman having her hair ſtra it up, and 
ſhewing the image of a tree turned up- 


* 


ſide down. The hair is in lieu of tbe 


roots, and this intimated that our 
country was in Heaven, from whence 


1 


ing all things by cer- 


- 


we had our beginning, and that thither 


our affections ought to tend. 


* 


X * . NATURE: 


money which the ancient Greeks and 


: " 2 P 


NA / 
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NATURE [with Schoo/men] the ef- 
of a thing, or the quiddity there- 
. of; 7. e. the attribute that makes it 
what it is, as it. in the Nature of the Soul 
ta think, LP | 
NATURE, is alſo uſed to ſignify the 
eſtabliſhed order and courſe of material 
Fhings, the ſeries of ſecond cauſes, or 
the laws that God has impoſed upon 
the motions impreſs'd by him, as Phy- 
ſickt i the Study of Nature, and Mira- 
cles are effects above the Pawer of Na- 


ture. 3 
NATURE, is alſo uſed to fignify an 
aggregate of powers pertaining to any 
body, eſpecially an animal one, as we 
fay N.ture 7s ſtrong, weak, Kc. 
NATURE, is alſo uſed to ſignify the 
action of providence, the principle of 
all things, or that ſpiritual being which 
is diſſuſed throughout the whole crea- 
tion, and moves and acts in all bodies, 
and gives them certain properties, and 
pProcares Certain effects. | 
NA'VAL. Crown [with 
ag the Romans] a crown of 
gold or filver, adorned 
=> With the figures of beaks 
of ſhips, which it was 
their cuſtom to give as a 
reward to thoſe who had firſt boarded 
an enemy's ſhip. See the figure. 
| NAVE of a Church, the body of the 
church, ar the place where the people 
are diſpoſed, reaching from the rail or 
ballufter of the choir to the chief door. 
NAUGHTY {nahTig, Sax.} bad, 


* wicked, c. 8 ina 

' * NAV/IGABLENESS [of navigadilis, 

L.] capableneſs of being failed in. 
Abl. UN | y2vaov, Gr.] a piece of 


Romans put into the mouth of a perſon 
deceaſed, to pay Char an (the poetick 


ferry-man of Hell) for carrying him 


| 2 * Stygiap lake in his flip or 
boat, L. 1 | 
NAU'SEA {in Phy/ick] a retching and 

penſity, an endeavour to vomit, 
arifng froma loathing of food, excited 
dy ſome yiſcous humour that irritates 
the ſtomach. | 


NAUSEA rAnatomically] is defined by 


Baorbave to be a myers ſpaimo- 
dick motion of the muſculous fibres of 
the ocfoghagus, ſtomach and inteſt ines; 
attended with copvulſions of the abdo- 


minal muſcles, and the Seprom Tranſ- 


N * 1 | 
Prawn , maſts and rigging; to audit t 


ounts of carpenters, boatſwains, 
Ge. belonging to the royal navy. 
NAZA'KEATE [of Nazarenus, L.! 
the ſtate and condition of a Nazarite. 
NAZARITESHI \of S113, Feb. 
i.e, Separatifti] the ſtate or condition 
of a Nazarite; this conſiſted in makin 
a vow of abſtaining from wine and all 
intoxicating liquors, of letting the hair 
grow without cutting, or ſhaving ; of 
not entring a houſe In which a dead 
corps was, and of not attending any 
funeral. . | 
So ſtrict they were, that if any perſon 
happened to die where they were pre. 
ſent, the whole ceremony and conſe. 
cration of nazariteſhip was repeated, 
The time of the ceremony laſted 
uſually gt days, and ſometimes a 
month, which being accompliſhed, the 
prieſt braught the perſon to the door of 
the temple, and there he offered to 
the Lord a he- lamb for a burnt offering, 
and a ſhe-lamb for an expiatory ſacri- 
fice, and a ram for a ues offering; 
there were offered alſo loaves and 
cakes, with wine for a drink offering. 
After this the prieſt or ſome other 
perſon, ſhaved the head of the Nazarite 
at the door of the tabernacle, and 
threw the hair into the fire on the al- 
tar. Then the prieſt put into the hand 
of the Nazarite the ſhoulder of the 
ram roaſted, with a loaf and a cake, 
which he returned back to the prieſt, 
and he lifting them up in the preſence 


This nazariteſhip was ſometimes tem- 
porary, 7. c. only for a certain time or 
perpetual, i. e. for the whole life, by which 
latter were conſecrated in their infan- 
cy by their parents. | 
NAZ'ARITE > is uſed in ſcripture, 
| NAZ ARENE 5 ſometimes to lignity 
bazely, or born at Nazareth a city in 
Fudea ; and ſometimes as a name of 
contempt to Jeſus Chrift and his diſci- 
ples or followers; and ſometimes for a 
religious order among the Jews, who 
made a vow of nazariteſhip. | 
To NEAL |\of on-zlan, Sax.] to 
make a metal ſofter or leſs brittle by 
heating it in the fire, to. anncal or 
Rain, or bake glaſs painted, that the 
colour may go quite through it. | 
NEAT {of near, Sax. ſcarce] ſcanty, 
deficient, as neap Trdes, . 


ver ſum. K * 

NAUTILUs, a petrified ſnell found 
in the earth; in other reipects like 
thoſe found in the ſea or rivers, 


Surveyor the NAVY, an officer, 


NEAR NESS nean and nor fe, Sax. 


roximiy, _ | f 
NEAT/NESS [ neaznerpe, Sas. ] 
l&anlinefs, tightneſs in apparel, 50 


of the Nazarite, offered to the Lord. 


cl udy, Or 


3 


—— 
LA; a miſt or | n 
un l li Heraldry) 


neduly, Engl. of nebulatum 
or uubi lum of nebula, L. fig- 
nifies cloudy, or repreſent- 
ing clouds. 
NF HEAL 441 at 
NEB'ULOUSNESS . L.] 
miſtineſs, cloudineſs, darkneſs. 
NEBULOUS Sar,  [Aftron.} certain 
fixed ſtars of à dull, pale and dim 
light;, ſo. called becauſe. they look 
bring clouds, N 
render the air troub 


EE 


2 i : 
' 
o 


with the ſun 


and duſk. 1 ; 1 
5 NE'CESSARY in Cauſing, is when 


there is a cauſe from whence an effect. 
"muſt n 


farily follow. _ . 
NECESSARINEss {of neceſſarius, .] 
needfulneſs, una voidaoleneſs. 
NECES'SITATED (ucceſſité, F.] for- 
ced. compelled, | ES 
NECES'SLTOUSNESS {of neceſſiten#, 
F.] indigence, poverty. PO 
NECES'SI'TY [among at ay, is 
that by which a Being is put into ſuch 
2 conch that it cannot be in any 
other. ; e 
Abſolute NECESSITY. [among Natu- 
raliſis] is when it is contrary to the 
very nature and principles of the thing 
to be otherwiſe. 4 
Simple abſolute NECESSITY {in Me- 
taphy/icks} is that which upon no terms 
or conditions will permit à thing to be 


in another condition than it is in. 


This does,not comport with any but an 


. independent Being, as God 12771 13 
Y [wit 


Reſpective abſolute NECESSII / 
Meta phyſiciant] is when a thing will 
continue as it is according to the order 
of creation, and the ſ courſe of 
ſecond cauſes. 


Phyſical NECESSITY {Philoſ.} is the 


want of principle or natural means ne- 
cellary to act; called alſo phyfical or na- 
tural Impotence. 42 4 

Morat NECESSITT lin PBiloſ.] is 
only a great doifficult , ſuch as that 
which ariſes from a long habitude, a 
ſtrong inclinatian or violent paſſion. 

Abſolute NECESSLTY > is that which 
Simple NECESSITY F had no de- 
pendence on any ſtate or conjuncture, 
or any particular ſituation of things; 
but is found every where and in all t 
circumſtances, in which the agent can 
be ſuppoſed; as the neceflity a blind 
12 is under of not diſtinguiſthing co 
ours, 


Relative NECESSITY, is that which 


places a perſon in a real incapacity of 


, 


_— 


| where they fancied the ſpirits of none 


in, though in other circumſtances, a 


in another ſtate of things, he mighi ei- 


ther act or not act. 


Amecedent NECESSITY [with Phil, 
fi- | ſophers] is one that ariſes from an ante 


cedent cauſe neceſſarily operating, as 
the riſing of the ſun to morrow 2 — | 


| ro FORE "MY NECESSELY, ariſes from 


an antecedent and neceſſary.cauſs ;'bus. 


depends on the circumſtances of the” 


effect. op „„ Sl 
NECESSITY [| neeefſiras, L.] a pagan 
deity, the daughter of forruue, the mo- 
ther of the deftinies, and conftant comm 
panion of man through his whole lifes 


and to 3 the poets feign, eyen 


Sooner himſelf was forced to fubmit. 
is Neceſſity was worſhipped as a god» 
deſs by the Heathens. She was alſo re- 
preſented with fortune her mother, 


with brazen hands, holding long pins 


and great coins. | 
NECK Yerſe, a verſe or two in a Latin 
book of a Gothick black character, which 
a perſon convicted of ſeveral crimes 
(eſpecially manſlaughter, for which he 
other wiſe ſhould ſuffer death) was for- 
merly put to read in open court; and it 
the ordinary of Newgate ſaid, legit we 
Clericus, i. E. he reads like a Clerk, he was 
ny Dons in 25 hand _ ſer 7 liber - 
ty. But now this pra of reading 
the neck verſe is 1. left off. 
NECROL'OGY \of , dead, and 
, Gr.] a book kept in ancient times 
in churchus and monaſteries; in which 
the names of the benefactors were re- 
giſtred; the time of their death, and 
alſo the days of the commemoration. . 
NECROMANCY, the Pagans had an 
imagination, thar none bur ſuch as were 
ſnatched away before their time, or thas 
had killed themſelves, were liable ro 
have the myfteries of that art practiſed 
upon them; they ſuppoſing that ſuch per · 
ſons ſouls were lodged upon the confine 
of the world, not being able to reach to 
the utmoſt bounds of the infernal ſhades, 


were ſettled but thoſe wha died 
manhood, d naturally with their 
bodies, had 
gular funeral. | | 

Theſe 3 * e 
warm blood upon the corpſe, ome - 
e 54 uſe of the. veins of a dead 
man in order to obtain an anſwer of 
what they. wanted to know. By this 
art is ſometimes -underftood to ſignify 
enchantments of all kinds and the pre 


. 


the ſolemnity of a re- | 


# 
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acting or acting in thoſb eireum 
ſtances and that fituation he is found 5 


* 


5 8 | | NE 5 

dees, ofcalifingandeuring A feafes! Ge. | Corry 3 beats ofa bright red colour, and 
1 hone natural means. peaſe of an extraordinar) largeneſs, and 
"wy ” NE'CROMANCERS were ſometimes | of divers colours. 
Tippeſed' ro have communication with on 


* % 
1 


{ * 


- 


NF K ss [in Theology) 


* 


H 
_ Sloficd oruttered. 


nauirers. 


* wortify- wi may pete 
ing ef corrupt aſſections. juice, Which is at firſt ver 
AMegnetica NEE DLE {in Navigation, | m three or four days becomes pretty 
Rc. j a needle touched with a load-ftone, | ſtrong, but by reaſon of the heat of the 
Aud fuſpended on a pivot or center; on | climate turns ſour in 14 days 


Which, playing at liberty, it directs itſelf | Some of thoſe who live near the ſoa 
to certain points in and under the hori- coaſts are a little eivilized by converſa- 


"Horizontal NEEDLE, is" one'equal ly have embraced ehriftianity, but the o- 
Þallanced on each fide the pivot which | thers who lite higher up the country 


ſuſtains them; and places? condi hori- | are ge and brutal. 
: 0 by its two extrem 


| ies, point out | NEHILOTH [n, Heb} this word 
e north and ſouth points of the hori- | is found at the beginning of the soth 
OTST %% v.pln, andils ſuppoſed to ſignify the dan- 
NEEp Tides (with Mariners] are thoſe ces or G 


2 . 


r the flutes! * 
Ades which fall out when the moon is This pſalm is addreſſed to the maſter 
in che middle of the ſecond and laft quar- Who prefided over-the dancers, which 
Which are four days before the were exerciſed in certain religious ce- 
att dy change, and are called, deed nee? remonies," or to the band of muſick 
or dead- nec p. 5 Which performed on the flute. 
NEFANDOUSNESS {of nefan dus, L.) NEIGH ING (ot hnix gan, Sar. hinni- 
drribleneG, wickednefs not to be men ens, L.] making a noiſe like a horſe. 
Is Ko ad R NE KIR 8 {among the. Mahometans)] 
"NEFA'RIOUSNESS [of nefarms, L.] | - NE'KER * an angel, which they fan- 
great wickedneſs, villainoufnefs, abomi. oy, together wih another, called Hun- 
17 85 ler, holding a great mace in the ir hands 
NEGRA TIVE Pains lin Law is à go to the graves of the dead, and exa- 
being excluded from honours and digni mine them of their faith; and if they 
ties, Sc. without the having any difect find them Muſſelmen, i. e. true believers 


NEGLECT*FUL {of neglectus, L. and | lie at reft „and behoid Heaven through 
ful, II 7c. a little window, till the day of judgment 
. - NEG'LIGE NTNESS (nrgligentia, L.] Git being their notion, that all ſouls lie 
"negligence. _ f . e 1 heir bodies till the 
_. NEGO'TIATED [negotzarrs, L.] tran. day of benen but it theſe Muſſelmen 
Aacted, managed by way of traffic. | themſelves ſhould miſtake the angels, by 

S ſo called of Nigritia, a | reaſon of their magnitude, for God and 


 *epuntry in Africa, fo named from the ri. worſhip them, then whey give them 


ver Niger that runs thro it, between | « blow with their mace, and they are 
Guinea and . the At- | hurt up blind in the grave, and don't 
" amtick ocean on the weft. It contains | ſee any thing of Heaven. 
doms. the people of Which are NEMEAN Games ſo called of the 
ly hair on their | wood Nemea in Achaia, where Hercules 
flew a mighty hon} ſolemn games in- 
are cont ſtituted in honour of Hercules, The ex- 
war one with another, and all the | erciſes'uſed were running with horſes, 
riſoners they take men, women and | foot races, fighting with whirl-bats, 
children they ſell: to other Africant or |quoiting, Wreffling, darting, and ſnoot- 
to the Porrugneſe, &c. for flaves, and ing. Aud the reward of him that came 
oy peed 1/1 the Eugliſp, French, Dutch off victor, was at firſt a crown made of 
and Spaniards, and tranſported into the an olive branch; but afterwards a gar- 


ec lonies of America, to cultivate” the | land o 


EST | 
gern, do'all manrierof drudgeriesand | NEMEN'STRINUS [of uf, L.) 2 
"Jie in the mine. wood or foreſt}. a Roman deity of the 
"Games, and à kind of cheſnuts called, TTT 


„ = 


NEMESIS 
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NEME SIS fo * art n 
4 e. a diſtribution to every one 3 
ing to jaſtice] the daughter of Jupiter 
and of Neceſſity, tho goddeſs of puniſh- 
ment or revenge, called alſo Adraſtia 
from Adraſtus, who firſt built her a tem- 


Gr.] 


ple; and alſo Rhamuuſia of Rhamnus, 
the place Where this temple was, L. 
She was painted as Juſtice 1 1s, with a 


ſword in one hand, and a pair of ſcales 


in the other, with a ſad countenance 
2 Lee Es or with 10 bridle and 


7 EMOROSITY n 1. full- 
neſs of wands and groves... 

NENU'THAR, a flower called a wa 
ter-lilly. 


NEO AIST [ncogamus, L: voyager | 


Cr. ] one newly married. 
NEOMENIA {riounvma, Gr.] the begin- 
ning of the lunar month, which the 
7ews obſervedas a great feſtival. The 
Sanhedrin appointed two men to watch 
and diſcover the appearing of the new 
moon, who having made their report, 


they cauſed publication to be made, 


that day the new moon was begun; but 


ſince the deſtruction of the temple, the 


cut have had ann ly almanacks, or 

ephemeriſſes printed, to inform them 

of the new and full moon, their faſts 

wy teftivals, the 1 1 m_ Oy 
e. 


8 
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NEOTROPHY [neatropium, Li of 
Tpxp#icy THy vey: Tpogeror, Gr. IA. M 
where young perſons are brought up. 

NE'PLER'S Bones > (ſo called from 

NEPIER's Rods 7 the lord Neprer 
Neper, Baron of Merchiſton in Scotlan 
the inventor of them] certain number 
ing rods made either of ivory, w ot 
ſmall flips of paſt- board, which ſerve 
to perform multiplication by addition, 
and di vi ſion by ſubftrattion. - 


They are rods, plates, or Latatls of . 


Wood, Metal, Paſte-board, or other mat. 
ter of an ablong form (as in the table) 
and each divided into 9 little ſquares g; 
each of which is reſolved i into two tay 
bles diagonally. 

In — little ſquares are writtenthe 


ſuch order as that the units, or right 
hand figures, are found in the righe 
hand triangle, and the-tens on the left 
hand figures, in the left hand ingly 3 
ſee the table. | 

The uſe of them in multiplicatioa. 


To multiply an y given number by a- 
'nother ; diſpoſe t 


e Lamellz in ſuch or- 
der, that the top figures may Exhibit the 


muftiplicand; and join the Lamellæ of 
units on the left hand, in which ek the 


right hand figure of the multiplicator;z 


and write out the other numbers which 


we hr vgs to it in the Pe of the 


numbers of the multiplication table, in 


other Lamelle, adding the ſeveral num- 
ders which occur in the ſame rhumb 
together and their ſums. And after t 

fame manner write out the others nun 
bers which correſpond to the other fi- 
© gures of the multiplicator ;; and diſpoſe 
— under one another as in the com- 
mon multiplication; and then add the 
 feveral numbers into one ſum. - 

VIA As for example 


hy Tf 6123 is to be multiplied by 36s, 


having tabulated the mulriplicator, the 
ſeveral products thereof into each figure 
of the multiplier you are directed to by 
. the index ; which being added together 
craſpect being had to the due placing 
their ſum)is 2179788, which is the pro- 
duct of 6123 by 356. 


6123 
; | 356 
236738 

3061s 
. 


2179788 


The uſe of Nepier's bones in diviſion, 
Diſpoſe the Lamellæ to that the upper 
figures may exhibit the diviſor, to theſe 
join the Lamel/e of units on the left 
hand. Deſcend under the diviſor till 
you come to thoſe figures of the divi- 
dend, wherein it is firſt required how 
oft the diviſor is found, or at leaft the 
next leG number, which i, to be ſub 
ſtracted from the dividend, and write 
down the number correſponding to this 
In the place of units for a quotient. De- 
termine the other parts of the quotient 
after the ſame manner, and the diviſion 
will be compleated. - 
As for example 
Having diſpoſed the Lameila, or tabu · 
lated the diviſor 6123, I ſee that 6123 
cannot be had in 2179; therefore 1 take 
5 places, and on the rods finding a num- 
ber that is equal, or next leſs to 21797, 
which is 18369; that is, 3 times the 
diviſor ; ſet 3 in the quotient, and ſub- 
ſtract 18369 from the figures above, and 
there reſts 3428; to which add 8, the 
next figure of the dividend, and ſeek a- 
gain on the rod for it, or the next leſs, 
which being found to be 5 times, ſer 5. 
in the quotient, and ſubſtratt 30615 from 
34288, and their reſts 3673; to Which 
add 8 the laſt figure in the dividend, and 
finding it to be 6 times the diviſor ſer 
- 6 ia the quotient. LE „ 
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3428 
e eee, 
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NEPE/TA. [ with Boran the herb 
nog. Tap ns 3 

* N 1 its r.] the feaſts 
of ſober men, a Halt and ſacriſi ce of 
the Greeks, on which the Athenrans of- 
fered a drink made of water and honey 


to the Sun, Moon, Mercury; the Nymph, 


Venus and Aurora. They burnt with 
theſe all woods, exceptthar of the vine, 
mulberry and flg-tree, which they did 


not offer in this ſober feaft, they being 


ſymbols of drunkenneſs. | 
 NEPTUNA'LIA, feftivals celebrated 
by the ancients in honour of Neptune. 
NE TUNE {of nando i. e. ſwimming, 


ſor of nubendo, L. i. e. covering, becauſe 


the ſea covers tha earth, or as others 
ſay, from the Lybian, or the Ezyptian 
word nepbia, ſignifying capes, promon- 
tories, and the waſtes or extremities 
of the ground or ſea} The Greck; 
call him x:2«d&y, from the Phœuician 
word Poſetoni, a breaker or deftroyer 
of ſhips. Neprune was one of the chil- 
dren of Saturn, who at the diviſion of 
the world, among him and his brethren, 


him: His ſcepter was a trident ; he 
bears a trident infteagfof a ſcepter, be- 
cauſe fiſhermen in fiſhing make frequent 
uſe of a trident; or becauſe this three 
forked inftrument is very apt or fit for 
ſtirring the earth. And his chariot a 
great ſea-ſnell, drawneither. by whales 
or ſea monſters; or by horſes, whoſe 
lower parts were thoſe of a fiſh. His 


ſea does compaſs the earth. He is 
feigned to have taught men the uſe of 
an horſe, which he cauſed to come 
forth of the earth, by a blow of his 
trident, at the diſpute that he had with 
Minerva, about giving a name to the 
city of Athens, in the Areapagus; as an 
olive-tree did from Minerva's ſtriking 
che rock with her ſpear: But becaule 
he had engag'd himſelt in a cohſpiracy 
againft Jupiter, he was confin'd to the 
earth, and being under ſttait circum- 
ſtances, was neceffitated to offer him- 


i delt to the ſervice of Laomedou, to — 


3 ic 1 7 
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had the command of the ſea allotted to 


wite was called Amphitrite, becauſe the 


a as a woo A___ a. 1 P. — 
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im to build the city of Troy; The 
2 which were half men and half 
dolphins, were his children, who at- 
tended him, -founding ſhell-rrumpets. 
By his converſation with the earth, he 
begot the Harper, monſters. that had 
the faces ot maids, but bodies like vul- 
tures; with wings and claws on their 
hands and feet; and whatever they 
touched was infected and ſpoiled ; and 
whatſoever came near them they ſtole. 

Neptune was à god in great eſteem 
with the Romans, not only as they 
thouglit him to have the command of 
one of the Elements; but becauſe, they 
ſay, he adviſed them, in the firſt begin- 
ning of their empire, when there was 
2 ſcarcity of women in the: city, to 

ſteal the Sabine virgins,” He was called 
Hippus and fiqueſter, beeauſe he taught 
men the uſt: of horſes; and in acknow- 
ledgment of the benefit their empire 
had received from horſes, they inſtitu- 
ted horſe- races in honour of him. He 
had a famous temple in Rome, inrictied 
with the ſpoils of many ſea victories; 
but Auguſtus the emperor, cauſed: his 
ſtatue to be pulled down, becauſe he 
was thought ro have raiſed a tempeſt 
againſt him at ſea, where he was like 
to have been drownecc̃ 

So that Neptune is the ſame with that 

power and virtue, which is contained 

in eee Ae But e oY - 

eptuuc is called $yraxuuO-; auſe 

all things which the 3 produces are 
done by the power and efficacy of mot- 
ſture. He is alſo . Eric dev, 580 
exe, Eyeeigatey And. Trwaxtipayar, 
mn re e ſignify a the 
earth. For the ſpirit which is in the 
bowels of the earth, being pent up in 
narrow ſtreights, ſeck for paſſage out, 
and burſting out, they move break 
the earth: And that eruption ſome- 
times makes a bello wing. 
NEPTUNE {in Painting, &c. ] is re- 
preſented clad in a mantle of blue or 
ſea green; trimmed with filver with 
long hoary hair, riding in a blue cha- 
riot, drawn by monſtrous fiſhes, or elſe 
on the back of a dolphin, holding in 
his hand a filver trident. 

NE'REIDS {the daughters of Nereus] 
meremaids or fiſhes, the fiſhes, the up- 
per part of which reſembles a beautiful 
woman, and the reſt a fin. 

NE REUS [of e, Gr.] one of the 
poerical deities of the ſea; the ſon of 
Oceanus and Tethys, who married his 
fiter Doris, and whom they make to 
have fifty daughters, called Nereids. 
The moral of Which fable is fifty par- 


| row; and diſtinguiſhed thro' all the 


1 


c being parts of cho mein i 
1 . | ES n 1 Nr 
NEREUs, is the ſea. It is derived 
of d 74 viva, i. e. of ſwimming, 'bes, 
eauſę we ſwim through the fea; They 
repreſent "Nerews. as an old man, be- * 
cauſe the; froth, of the ſea repreſents, | a* 
hoary-headedneſs.. For Leucothoe, who, . 
is the daughter of Nereus, intimates: 
ſomething, of that matter, as much as 
to ſay the whiteneſs of fro. 
NER GAL li. e. in the Samaritan, 
language, a cock] an idol of the ſun | 
brought into Samaria from Perjia,. an 5 
worſhipped in the form of a cock. 4 
NER'GAL. r Heb. ] à continua | 
fire, which the Perſian Magi preſerved. _— 
upon an altar in honour: of the ſunz; = 
and the lights of the firmament. This | 
fire was always kept burning, like the 
veſtal fire of the Romans; ee 
they meddled with this fire, they uſed; 
to, ſing hymns in honour of the ſuns, = 
The Jewiſb writers affirm that this was. 
the god. adored in Ur of the Chaldeess M8 
and that Abraham was obliged to quit =—_ 
that country, becauſe he would not con. 
form to that idolatry. The Per ſiant 
were wont to dedieaie to the ſun a cha- | 
riot and horſes, and to adore: that glo- 
rious light every morning. The: Mas | 
.hometans do fill ſeem to perform foms 
kind of devotion to the riſing ſunng 
— aſſoon as they ſes it with | 
great humility, and purifying hams - 1. 
ſelves by waſhing. The Chaldeans wers 
wont to burn themſetves in honour of = 
Nergal. And Curtius tells us, that 
Alexander was an eye wüneſs of this I 
madneſs. The perſon to be thus ſacrin - 4 
ficed took his farewel of his friends ity 
a publick banquet; and after he was 
reduced to aſhes (ſome writers fay)the 
cunning prieſts cauſed the devil to aps _ 
pear in his ſnhape to his acquaintance 
and relate to them ftrange ſtories of tha 
other world. F 
NE RION Botany] the roſe laurel. 

' NERVE {nervus, L.] or ſinew, 2 
white; round, long body, compoſed ot 
ſeveral threads or fibres; deriving its 
origin from the brain or the ſpinal mar - 


— 


. r 
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parts of the body; ſerving for the con- 
veyance of the animal ſpirits, for tha | 
performance of ſenſation or motion 
Olfactory NERVES, called by anato- 9 
miſts Par Olfactorium, i. e the olfactoryx 
pair, they ariſe in the fore part of the 
brain, a little below the Os, Fromis, and 
are pretty thick near the Os Cribroſum 


and are there called /Proceſſus Papillares, 
when they have mail their way thre 
; „ ths 


* 
"I * 
— 


Whereof the Retina, which is ſuppoſed 
to receive the objects of viſion, is an 


— 


contributes the main branch towards 


che 0s Cribroſum, they are diſtributed 


which paſs through the 


tain nerves. which ariſe behind the 


themſelves wholly 


partly from the brain, viz. the bran- 
ches of the fifth and ſixth pair, and 
partly from the ſpinal marrow, by thoſe 


ehial Nerves, all except the two upper 


theſe there are five pair, the firſt of 


to give the firſt roots to the crural 


of the ſkin and arms. 


i A 1 * 
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throughour the membranes of the noſe; 
ir uſe: being in the ſenſation” of 
Smelling, MOONEY OI 
Optic NERVES [Anat.] are nerves 
II, in two 
perforations of the baſis of it, a little 
above the Sella Equina, from whence 
they proceed to the tunicks of the eye, 


Extenſion of the inner or medullary | 
art alone. „ 
Pathetick NERVES [Anat.] are cer 


Tefter, and paſs out of the ſkull at the 

For amen of hs former pair, and ſpend 
on the trochlear 

muſcle. e 


_ ai NERVES [Anat.] are com- 
poſed of nervous filaments, deriv'd 


branches rhey receive 
bral nerves. | { 
- Cervical NERVES [ Anat.Þtheſe con- 


from the verte- 


fit of ſeven pair, the firft and ſecond | 


pair ariſe between the firſt and fecond 
FVertebra of the neck; the ſecond pair 


the formation of the diaphragmatick 
Nerves; the three laſt pair of the neck, 
joining with the two firſt of the Dorſum 
or Thorax; make the Brachial Nerves. 

- Dorſal NERVES | Anar.} are 12 in 
number, theſe. contribute to the Bra- 


pair, and are generally diftributed in- 
to the intercoſtal and abdominal muſ- 
cles, the Pleura, and the external parts 
of the Thorax. 

The Lumbal NERVES [Anatomy] of 


which ſends two branches to the lower 
fide of the diaphragm; the ſecond, 
ſome twigs to the genital parts; and 
ethers, as well as the three following, 


Nerves, The reft of the branches of 
the lumbal nerves, are diſtributed 
into the muſcles of the loins and adja- 
cent parts. | | | 
-- Brachial NERVES { Anat.} are pro- 
daced partly from the Cervical, and 
partly from the Dorſa/. After the ſe- 
veral branches, whereof theſe nerves 
ure compoſed, have been variouſly 
complicated and united, they run a lit- 
tle way in a trunk, and then divide 
again into ſeveral branches, and are 
variouſly diſtributed ints the muſcles 
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e 
be Crural NERVES'{ Anatomy) are 
compos' d of an union of ſix or ſeven 
pair, viz. the three laſt of the Lumba!, 
and the three or four firſt of the Os Sa- 


trunk in the body. Theſe ſpend their 
upper branches on the muſcles of the 
thigh and kin, as far as to the knee, 


wards, which ſends forth its branches 
to the extremities of the toes. | 
Diaphragmatick NERVES Anatomy] 


cals. After theſe nerves have joined 
in a trunk, they run through the Medi- 
aſtinum, and arriving at the Diaphragm, 
they ſend out ſeveral branches, ſome 
of them into the muſcular, and others 
into the tendinous part of it. 
NERVES (Arcbitect.] ate the mould. 
ings of the projecting arches of vaults, 
or ſuch as ariſe: from the branches of 
Ogzrves, and-croſs each other diagonally 
in Gothick vaults, and ſerve to ſeparate 
the nervous ſpirit. ' See Pendentives, 
NER'VOUSNESS, fulneſs of nerves, 
ſinewineſs, ſtrength, Sc. 
NERVOUS Juice or Spirit, is a pure, 
ſubtil, volatile humour, commonly 
called the Animal Spirits; ſecreted from 
the arterial blood in the cortical part 
of the brain, collected in the rad tk 
oblongata, and driven thence by the 
force of the heart, into the cavities of 
the nerves; to be by them conveyed 
throughout the body, for the purpoſes 
of ſenſat ion and animal motion 
NEST O©'RIANS | ſo called of Neftorins 
ſometime bithop of Conſtanti naple] a 
particular ſe& of Chriſtians, who ac- 
cording to the general ftrain of Church 
Hiſtorians, has been repreſented' as an 
heretick; for aſſerting that tho' the 
Virgin Mary was the mother of Jeſus 
Chrift as a man, yet ſhe was not the 


creature could irapart that to another 
which ſhe had not herſelf; that God 
was united to Chriſt under one perſon, 
but remained as diſtinct in nature and 
eſſence, as tho' he never had been uni- 
| ted at all; that ſuch union made no al- 
teration at all in the human nature; 
but that he was ſubje& to the ſame paſ- 
fions of love and hatred, pleaſure and 
pain Sc. as other men have, only they 
were better regulated and more pro- 


erly applyed than by ordinary men. 
he generality of Chyi/tians in the Le- 
vant go under this name. They ad- 
minifter the ſacrament with leavened 
bread, and i 1 both kinds, give their 
net- 


$ | 4 


prieſts leave to marry, and uſe 


and then proceed in à trunk down- 


theſe nerves proceed from the cervi- 


mother of God, becauſe no human 


crum, This is the largeſt and firmeſt 


ere e (6. 


Auſtria. 


i. e. the laſt of the higheſt chords] the 
name of the 8 and moſt acute of 


the chords of the ancient tyre; or the 
ancient ſcale, or diagramma; and an- 
ſwered to the A, mi, la, of the third 
octave of bs organ or modern vero 
NET 1aZeugmenon rn dias: 
vy, the laſt of the ſeparate ones _ Chard) 
one of the chords of the ancient lyre, 
anſwering to E, fi, mi, of the third 
octave of the organ, Sc. n $04 
NETE: Synemmenon |yy7y oortuuiver, 
the laſt of thoſe added, fc. Chord} the 
name of the higheſt chord of à tetra- 
chord of the Greek ſyſtem, added to 
make the ö ſoft fall between the Meſe 
and the Parameſe, i. e. between ia and fi. 
NETHERLANDS. The lower Ger- 
many, or that part of it next to the ſea; 
ſo called by reaſon of its ſituation, ly- 
ing between France, Lorrain, Germany, 
and the r T8770 
It is divided into 17 provinces, 4 of 
which are dukedoms, viz. Brabant, Lim- 
burg, Luxemburg and Guelderland 5''7 
are earldoms, wiz. Flanders, Artois, 


Hainault, Holland, Zealand, Namure and 
Lutphen ; and 5 baronies, viz. Weſt 
Friezland, Mechlin, Urrect, Over Tfet and 


Groningen. Xo $37 4 6 : 
Theſe were formefly govern'd by 
diſtinct lords or princes, but were all 
united under Philip the good, duke of 
Burgundy'; who left them te his ſon 


_ Charley the Hardy, who being kill'd at 


Nancy in 1477, the 17 provinces fell to 
his only daughter Mary of Burgundy ; 
who by marrying with Morimillian the 
firſt, carried them into the houſe of 
The kings of France, pretended 'a 
right to Artors, Flanders, &c. In the 
reign of K. Philip II. of Spain, William 
of eee prince of Orange, and ſeve- 
ral other diſeontented noblemen gave 
beginning to thoſe diſturbances; which 
terminated in the loſs of "Holland and 
thoſe other countries, now known by 
the name of the Unrted Provincet; occa- 
ſioned by the dread of the inquilition,- 
the unſupportable rigour of che go- 
vernment of the duke of Alva, and the 
violent encroachments of the Spantards 
upon the liberties and privileges of the 
countries. ee 3 
NEV'ERMORE {nzwpgnmen, Ca. 
" NEUROGRAPHY (5e, and ypdgw, 
* tosco and 349 
we deſcriprion of the e den: 2 — 
NEUTHA iwith Ciymifts] a little ſkin 


i 4 


orn infants... P98 , gs abt 
NEUTRAL {nentralrr, L.] neither 
of the one or the other 2 


NEUTRALITY 
being neuter, the ffate or condition of 
one who is neuter, a middle condition 
between a friend and an enemy 

NEU'TRALNESS, . neutrality, the 
not be ing of either Part. Wigs 

NE'W. Years Gift, a preſent made on 
the firſt of January, a cuſtom now in 
uſe among us, which we deriv'd from 
the Romans, who offered preſents to the 
emperors in the Capitol, although they 
were abſent. 7106008 
NEW NESS {of | mpenep pe, Sax.) 
latenefs, freſhneſs, 5c. * en 

NEWEL {in Architecture] is the up- 
right poſt that the winding ſtairs turn 
round about. „ e 

NEW“ T, a ſmall fort of lizard. |... 


trine of the univerſe, and particularly 
of the heavenly bodies; their laws, 


Newton. n | ene 
This philoſophy is under ſtood diffe» 


thors under this philoſophy; including 
all the corpuſcular philoſophy, conſi 
dered as it now ftands corrected ar 
reform'd by the dee sgi 906 10h 
provernents that Sir 1ſaac Newton 


ſenſe it ſtands contradiſtinguiſh dito th 
n uerh | n „ and ancien 
vor puſcular philoſophy. . 
Others underſtand by it, the metheck 
or order that Sir Iſaac Newton has obs 


- 


ſerv'd in philoſophiſing, viz. the rea- 


rectly from Phænomena, excluſve of all 
previous Hypotheſesʒ the beginning fro 
ſimple principles; 


thoſe laws, Sc. to account for other 


exper ment al pbiloſophy. erer an 
Others underſtand by it a philoſaphiy, 


mathematically, and where metry 
and mechanicks are employ'd.ro.the 2 
tation of phænomena. And in th 


mathematical philoſoph . 
| Others mean by the Newteniau 1295 
loſophy, the new principles which Six 
Iſaac Newton has brought into the new 
ſyſtern that is founded thereon, and.t 
new ſolution of Pharnemena deduc 


FL 2 


xeutralits,, F.] 4 


aſſections, Ge. as delivered by Sit ac 


rently by different perſons ; ſome au- 


made in ſeveral parts of it; and in this 


ſoning and drawing of concluſions. di- 


. the Hf 
powers and laws of nature from a fπt 
cenomena, and then. applying 


things; in which it is the the ame with. 


whereby phyſical bodies are conkdered 
ry 


ſenſc it is the fame with Deen 


th Ere- from T7 HE "KEW 4 4 
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NEW TONIAN Pbiloſophy, the doc- 


ANT 
» #4 


the firft day of, every new year; the 
. Priginal of which cuſtom is aſcribed to 
Romulus and Tatiut king of the Sabines, 
Who govern'd jointly in Rome, in about 
the 7th year of that city:; where Tutiuc, 


As it is related, having on the firft of | 


1 been preſented with ſome 
ghs out of the foreſt of the goddeſs 
trenia, in token of good luck began 
his cuſtom, and gave the name of 
Itrenæ to thoſe preſents. 
The Romans made this an holiday in 
Honour of Fauus, offering ſacrifices to 
him; and the people went in crowds to 
mount. Tarpeiæ, where Fanus had an 
altar, clathed with new cloaths, and 
choſe to begin their reſpective employs 
or works on this day; they wiſh'd one 
another good luck, and were careful 


oking or ill nature. 
The common preſents among people 
of the lower rank, were hates; ties 
and hony, which they uſually covered 
with leaf gold; and thoſe who were 
under the protection of great men uſu- 
Ally added à piece of money 
: In the reign of Auguſtut, the Fenator. 
Gentry and Populace were wont to bring 
im Stręnæ or new years gifts; and if 
he were not in the city they carried 
e 70 ge eee e 
From the 'Romans this cuſtom was 
taken by the Greeks, and from the Hea- 
A by the Chriſtians; who very early 
into the practice of making pre- 
ſents to the magiſtrates; and the cuſtom 
xs till e a token of friendſhip, 
Jove a ref 2565. K | 
NAS of nar, F.) fimple, filly, foo- 
liſh; Whence a Nias Hauk, is one 
ewly taken out of the neſt, and not 
thle to help herſelf. Hence alſo our 
word Niſey, for a ſilly perſon. 
- NIBCHAZ (mas of Dao, Heb.) as a 
german 


"41S 


in learned writer imagines ; and 
erefore he thinks this God was the 
e with the Hgyptian Anubis, who 
was worſhipped in the image of a dog. 
' * Angelor NICHE, one formed in the 
corner of a building. „ abt 
_ + Ground NICHE, one which inſtead of 
"Fas upon à maſſive, has its riſe 
from the ground. © th. 
To NICK, to come or do any thing 
at the proper point of time it was 
.  dafired; to hit a mark ſhor ar, Sc. alſo 
ro cut notches jn a ſtick, &c. 
* NICE time, the very exact moment 
| cn any ching mould be done or is do- 


6 " 


4 


l 
ie e, whethor gameſter, tradef.. 
man, * 0 OED). 
To NICK it [in-the game at Hazard' 
it is to throw the ſame chance, Ec. de 


the main is, before 

chanced at all, wats CC 
N ICHOLATT ANS, a ſect in the pri- 

mitive Church, ſaid to have taken their 


not tp ſpeak any thing that was pro- 


CRUM, a ſharper, bite or cheat 


riſe even — times of the apo- 
ſtles; from one Nicholas, one of the 7 firſt 
deacons; and from this ſect the Gno/:ck; 
are ſuppos d to have taken their riſe. 

Some have taken upan them to excuſe 
him and ſay that upon his giving his 
wife, who was very handſome, leave to 


or profeſſion of continence, which he 
had made; that certain perſons from 
this raſh zeal pretended to maintein the 
legality of living with women in com- 
mon, and that meats offered to idol; 
were as lawful to be eaten as any o- 
—_— that libertiniſm was a means to 
8, c. ä i 12 TRE ; 
"NICK UMPOOP [ 7ncert,. Etym. I a 


meer block-head, dolt or ſot; à ſenſe. 


le ; dull witted fellq w); it is alſo uſed 
in an obſcene fignification. 8 
NICODYEMIT ES, a ſect of hereticks 

in Switzerland; ſo denominated from 
Nicodemus, from profeſſing their faith 
iniphivete.. M6141} 345 | 

\NIDIFICA'T ION, a making or build. 
ing of neſts as birds do. 
NIECE, a ſh2 couſin, a kinſwoman, 
a brother or ſiſter's daughter, F. 


neſs. FVV. 
NIGHT Inihr, Sax. nax, L. „ok, Gr.] 
is commonly us d to alt;. all that 
time the ſun is below the horizon of 
any place, which in ſome parts of the 
world near the notth and ſouth poles is 
ſeveral months long; whereas under 
the equator. they are always equal to 
the day; but in other parts of the 
world the nights are ſometimes longer 
and ſometimes ſhorter, .according to 
the ſituation of the places. 
NIGHT (in a Aletaphorical Seciſe] 
means the darkneſs of the underſtand- 
ing and ſometimes, affliction, diſtreſs, 
death, eternal puniſnment, (9c. 
NIGHT [ip Chymical writers] 
is expreſt by this character. | 
| NIGHT), a poetical divinity,. 
feign'd tg be the author of Cha: | 
, and darkneſs, or (as others ſay) of 
heaven ee J mares 2 „ 
the god of Hell, by whom ſhe had four 


„ 
A 


-_ 
— 1 


the thrower is 


marry. another perſon ſne ſhould like, 'i 
in order to conyinęe his companions : 
that he intended to live or keep a vow © 


NIGGARDLINESS, fordid covetouſ- 


N 

children, 27 * or Deftiny, Old Age, 

Sleep and Dead. V 
The ancients painted her holding 2 
children in her arms, one aſleep and. 
treſn coloured, the other ſeemingly a- 
ſleep but black, with its feet aſtride; 
which denoted Death, and its true i- 
mage Sleep, both commonly the off- 


ſpring ot the night, 
Ene) uſually, ſacrificed. a cock to 


1 * 
& 


ſented clothed in a. lack mantle, ſpot- 
ted with ſtars of, gold. See Nox, 
NIKEPHORTA. I Nuzngopte Of Naxy,. 
victory, and eie, Gr. to bring] reioi- 
eing, triumphs, Sc. on account of 
vii ß, %ͤT 
i NILE, A latge river in Africa, which 
branching into many arms or frearns, 
waters many countries or kingdoms At 
is called the preſerver of Upper Egypt 
and father of the Lower; by reaſon of | 
its overflowing, and by means of the 
menure ſpread over it by the mud that 
is waſhed down by it. | 2 
This river is the moſt, remarkable 
that it overflows commonly in the heat 
of ſummer, when other rivers are. ge- 
nerally at the loweſt; and by that means 
ſupplies the naturally deficiency. of rain 
in thoſe parts; às ſoon as the overfiow- 
ing. ſufficiently abated they ſow their 
eed. | 
The Heathens attributed this won- 
derful overflowing to their god Serapis; 
and thence whenever it happened to 
ſtop, or come but ſparingly. or out of 
courſe, they were wont to ſacrifice one 
of their moſt beautiful young women in 
the tollowing manner. They firſt dreſ- 
ſed her in very rich apparel, and then 
threw her into the river, as a victim to 
implore this imaginary deity to be pro- 
itious. | e 
The Arabian hiſtorians relate, that 
this barbarous worſhip was aboliſhed 
by the Caliph Qmar, who inftead. of a 
virgin threw. a letter into the river; 
the contents of which was to beg of the 
true God, that he would order the Nile 
to overflow if it pleaſed him. 


D 
L 


— 


NILOM ETER | of ailus and wiorey, 
Gr. meaſure} a pillar erected in the mid- 
dle of the Ne, upon which are mark-. 
ed the degrees of the aſcent ot the wa 
ter. phe 85 5 


* LC 


„ 


| eſt and middle 


» 


the ſwelling of the Ne, in the temple 
of Serapis like a ſacred relick; and the 
emperer Conſtautine had it tranſported to 
the church of Alexandria; upon which 
the Pagans affirmed that the Mile would 
never overflow any more; and that Sera · 
pis being provoked, would be revenged 


the Nile did overſtow and aſcended to 


this dei ataadiny en Wire, its uſual height the years following. 
| NIGHT Lin Painting, &c.] is repre- 


The Nile overflows regularly every 
ycar in themonth of þ ie i 

pt; where this over- 
flowing is neceſſary, becauſe it hardly 
ever rains there. But in the lower 


Egypt, the flood is leis ſenſible and leſs 


there, and the country is 
watered. WE 
It is leſs ſenſible, becauſe they make 
fewer dikes there or rece 
ter, and the inundation ſpreading itſelf 
equally through all the country does 
not-riſe hight 
whole Della; whereas in higher and 
middle Egypt, where it rains very ſel- 
dom, they have made high banks at a 
leagues diftance, in the midft of which 
there are, deep canals to receive the 
waters of the river. | 


and when a country is ſufficiently water 


ed, the dike is ſtopped up 
another place; and thus the whole land 


up and opened in 


0 in the high- 


tacles of wa- 


gher than acubit through the 
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on Egypt, and cauſe a barrenneſs in the 3 
| the land. But contrary to their fears 


They make a breach in theſe dikes, 


% 


2 Eeypt is ſucceſſively watered as a gar= _ 
£ . 


| When the Nile overflows only to the 


mine neceſſarily follows in 555 nor 
is the famine leſs certain if it ſhould ex- 
ceed 16 cubits as Pliny writes; ſo that 
the juſt height of the innundation is be- 
tween 12 and 16 cubits. OR 
An Arabian author, who has given an 


than 1200 years, ſays, that when the 
depth of the channel of the Nz/ is 14 
fathom, a harveſt may be expected that 
ſufficient for two years; leſs than 


famine, _. 1 rg 
This inundation is cauſed by the 


great rains which fall in Ethiopia, inthe _ 
months of Jane, Fuly and Auguſt, which 


There were ſeveralof theſe indiffe- 
rent places of the Nile. At this day 
there is one where the Nile is divided 
into two arms; one of which paſles to 
Cairo and the other to Gizab. | 


| 


are the winter months ih that country. 
Theſe waters carry with them much 
mud and ſoillage, which very much 
contributes to fatten and enrich the 


* 
. : | . 
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Anjiently chey kepr the meaſure of 


% 


* 


land 


will amount to one years proviſion ; but 
if it encreaſes to 16 the corn will be 


perpendicular height of 12 cubits, a fa- 


| annual account of the Ne; for. more 


cauſes a ſcarcity, and. more than 18. a 


| neceflary, becauſe it ay rains _ _ 
ciently 
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culture of the land is very eaſy. The | if is as much as to ſay, Annihillee, i. e. 
feet is caſt upon the dry mud, and with | annihilated, or ſo ſin Hand lender, that 
very Rttle tillage produces in great | it ſeems to be reduced almoſt to no- 
plenty. 5 Ithzing. See the figure. 16 
* NIA TBIs, a term uſed by antiquaries, NIS AN U), Heb.] che ſeventh month 
Tor à circle round the heads o empe- of the Fews civil year, which is about 
rors on certain medals; and reſembling | our September. | 
the Aureolæ or circles of light, placed | NISROCH Y in which ſome take 
round the heads of the images of ſaints. to be derived and compounded of xy) 
_ NIMETULA'BITES [fo named from | to exalt, and 3270 to enlarge] and ſo to 
Nimetulabi, their inſtructor] a ſet among | expreſs the high and ſpacious heavens, 
the Turks, who meet every Monday in | which, as Herodotus relates, the ancient 
the night time, and ſing hymns to God, | Perſians worſhipped; or of W an eagle 
| c. ceremony of admiſſion into | being the image of an eagle: or as Eu- 
P this order is as follows; he whodefires | ſebius thinks, was the ark of Noah itſelf, 
to be admitted, ſhuts up himſelf cloſe | and a repreſentation of it, which was 
in a chamber, and eats no more than 4 | worſhipped by the Eaſtern people. The 
ounces of food in a day for 40 days, | name of an ancient idol among the A- 
which being expired, the fraternity Tant. | 3 
take him by the hand and lead him a | NI'TENT [nirens, L. j mining. 
mooriſh dance; which is performed with | NFTRATED [ntrrarur, L. J mixed 
à multicude of ridiculous geſtures and | withnitre. „ 
actions, till by the violence of the ex- | NUTRUM C,H, Er. Nn, Heb. x 
erciſe, and his former regimen, he falls zack, ſo called of Nitria, a town of 
down on the ground; which fall they pr, where it was anciently made in 
conftrue an extaſy; and during this time | great quancirjbs) ſalt petre, which is 
of lying he is fancied to have ſeen a vi- | either natural or artificial. ; 
fon. "al I. NISEY {of marr, F.] a fool or ſilly 
 NIM'BLENESS {of nemen, Du. to | fellow. 3 5 


catch up haſtily] agility, quickneſss. NIXID'II fg[fo called of nixat, the 
'NIMBO'SE {nimboſur, L.] filormy, | pangs or throws of a woman in travail] 
tempeftuous, cloudy. _ __ © | certain gods among the Romans, that 
' NINETEEN I ne gen- dien, Sax. |] | preſided over women in child-bed, in n 
xix. 19. 8 I hoſe form they were repreſented, and ( 
NINNT frimnarius, L. barb.) a con- | had three ſtatues in the capitol, over E 
tented cuckold. againſt Miverva's altar; having been 8 
NIO BE, was the daughter of Tanra- | brought out of Aſia after the defeat of 0 
| 78575 and wife of Pelops, who having fix | Antrochuy. os C 
ons and fix daughters, was ſo elated| NOACH' ID, the children of Nob. K 
with her felicity, that ſhe prefer'd her- The Rabbint pretend that God gave Noah k 
_ Kit before Larong; and (according to the | and his ſons certain preceprs, which tl 
poets) had all her children flain by the | contain according to them the natural P. 
deſs for her inſolence ; for which | right whichis common to all men indif- 
calamity ſhe wept herſelf to death; lo- | f-rently; and that the obſervation of them th 
fing her ſpeech, and remaining ſtupid | alone will be ſufficient to ſave them. fr 
without moving, which gave the poets | After the giving of the law to Moſes | of 
| occaſion to feign, that ſhe was turned | the Hebrews would not ſuffer any ſtran- th 
into a ſtone, as Palephaius ſays; the | ger to dwell in their country, unleſs he © 
truth of the fiction is, that Niobe being | would conform to the precepts of the ca 
bereaved of her children by death, com- | Noahchide; and in war they put to death * 
manded her ſtatue to be made in ſtone without quarter all that were ignorant 
(and probably in a mournful poſture) [of them. 5 oy mw bl 
and ſhe fitting upon her childrens ſepul- | Theſe precepts are 7 in number, to 
chre. She is ſaid to have lived H. M. 2240. I. Obedience is due to magiſtrates, de 
A NIP, the ſharp point of a pen. {judges and princes. e bl 
__ -NIPPING, 1 2. The worſhip of falſe gods, ſuper- 3 
|” NISL'EE [in Heraldry] as | ſtition and facrilege are abſolutely for- vn 
1 Croix niſlee, nylle, or nillee, | bidden.  _ | thi 
F. is like a croſs Cercelre, | 3. Curfing the name of God, blaſphe- 18 
but ſomething narrower, mies and oaths. _ 
and never pierced, and 4. All inceftuous and unlawful con- bee 
ſoms ſay, it is the Game as Junctions or copulations; as ſodomy, | and 
| . . | | beſti ality» 
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eee l againſt nature are 
bidden. . | 
77 The effuſion of the blood of all | 
ſorts of animals, murder, wounds and 
mutilations. | 8 
6. Theft, de enix gp . 
7. That the parts of an animal ſtill 
alive are not = be eaten, as was prac- 
tiſed by ſome Pagans. | | 
—— lays that the firſt 6 of 
theſe precepts were given by Adam and 
the 7th was added by Noah. —_ 
NUBIUIARY, a collection or hiſtort- 
cal account of the noble families of a 
nat ion or Province. Ns 5 
NOBILITATED [ nobilitatur, L.] 
made noble or famous. | . 
NOBILITY (noviliras, L.] is defined to 
be i/luftrious Deſcent, and conſpicuouſneſs 
of Anceſtors, with a ſueceſſion of arms, 
conferred on ſome one (and by him to 
his family) by the Prince by Law, or by 
Cu/iom, as a reward of the good and vir- 
nou actions of him that performed 
them. e | 
NOBILITY, a quality that'dignifies or 
renders a perſon noble: particularly 


that raiſes a perſon poſſeſſed of it above | 


2 peaſant or commoner. The quality 
or degree of a nobleman; alſo the whole 
body of noblemen ; alſo fame, reputa- 
tion, renown. _ | 50 
NOBILITY, the Iraliaut thus ſatyriz d 
nobility, the dukes earls of Germany 
(every ſon of a duke being a duke, and | 
every daughter of a dutcheſs being a dut- 
cheſs) the dons of Spain, the monſieurs 
of France, the biſhops of Itaꝶ (every 
city having a biſhop), the-nobiliry of 
Hungary, the lairds of Scotland, the 
knights of Naples; and the younger bre- 
thren of England make altogether a 
poor company. 19 5 8 
Divine NOBILITY, has its reſpect to 
the original of the ſoul, which comes 
from heaven, and depends on the power 
| Of God, If this were well conſidered, 
the worldly nobaity would be leſs valu- 
ed, and we ſhould be rendered the more 
capable of moral nobility. This is alſo 
called heavenly or theological. {_ 
Human or worldly NOBILITY, regards 
blood, and a genealogy of many anceſ- 
tors. This worldly or human nobility 
depends upon the good fortune of our 
birth. This is called Political. 1 
Moral NOBILITY, refers only to 
virtue, which is to gain us efteem ; and 
this depends on our own free will, and 
alſo called Philoſophical. | 
Dative NOBILITY, is ſuch as has 
been required by ſome merits or deeds, 
and conferred by the prince, &c. 
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Native NOBILITY, is what paſſos 


from father ro ſon, and makes the ſon 


noble, becauſe his father was ſo, 
NO'BLES 2 are the grandees of 
NO BLEMEN & any kingdom or na- 
tion, by whatſoever titles they are di- 
ftinguiſh'd ; as with us under thoſe of 
Dukes, Margucſſer, Earls, Viſcounte, 
Lords, Sc. Theſe titles of honour are 
conferr'd upon them by the prince, who 


is ſaid to be the fountain of honour. 


Honorary diſtinctions have been very 


ancient, the Greeks diſtinguiſh - their 


people into 3 ranks, noblemen, far- 
mers and tradeſmen, and indulg'd the 


firſt with great privileges, who wore- 


the figure of a graſhopper as a badge of 
honour in their hairs and for the ſame 
purpoſe the Romans wore a half moon 
upon their ſhoes. Toba 
Among the Romans, the nobles us'd 
to preſerve the ſtatues of their ance- 
tors, and that they might more lively 
repreſent the originals, the faces of 
them were painted, web 4 
- Theſe were plac'd in their courts, 


of acting honourably, juſtly and equi- 
tably; ſcorning to do baſe and mean ac- 
tions, and upon all occaſions ſhowing 
an averſion to being ſway'd by bribery, 


corruption and any unjuſt influence 


whatever. 
NO'BLESS, nobility or noblemen, O. 
NOCTAM'BULIST, a perſon who 
walks in the night, properly in ſleep.” ' 
NOC TAM BULOUs {of #o#ambulur, 


NOcT'ILUCA, ſhining in the night. 
Mr. Boyle diſtinguiſhes them into 
three ſorts, AE | 
I. The gummons NOCTILUCA, which 
is by ſome called the conſiſtent or con- 


Ni 


ant Noctiluca, which is in the form of 


a conſiſtent body. £0 

2. The liquid NOCTILUCA, which, 
it is very probable, is only the former 
diſſolved in a proper liquor. | 
3. The aerial NOCTILUCA, ſo cal- 
led, becauſe it would immediately be- 
gin to ſhine: on being expoſed to the 


- 


open air. 5 22 
'NOC'TURNS [in Roman Catho- 
NOCTUR'NALS S lick churches } 


part of the matins or church ſervice, 
that are ſaid about midnight, being 
certain pſalms and prayers, in imita— 


tion of the ancient Chriſtians, who ſaid 


them in tha night for fear of the Hea 
thens. s 5 1 2 75 8 1 


*. 
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©. LES | 
NO'BLENESS of mind, is a prineiple 


L. ] of or pertaining to walking in the 
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"  NODATED kx, Li} ued in knots 


NOD DLE jof ad, L. I the he ad. 

NO DIA {with Botaniſts] a herb. 
NO Dl NUSs {of nodus, L. a knot] a 
pagan deity, who as they imagined, 


hilt they knotted, and the fiowers 


- were wrapt up in the buds, L. 


NODONUS > {among the Romans] 

NODTSUS 5 a certain deity, to 
whom they attributed the forming of 
the joints and knots in corn. 


preſided over and took care of plants, 
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© NOMINA'LIA [among*the Rei, 


feſtivals in which they | 

feſtivals gave names t 
their children, which was on the Utah 
day to males, and ninth to females, 


which were called the Dies Luſtrici. 
NOMINALISTS F philoſophers, 
who were ſo denominated, becauſe 
they held that words, not things, were 
8 of the dialecticks. 
OMOG ANON (of 4u®-; the law, 
and xu, Gr. canon, rule] a collecti- 


NO DUs Gordianus Ii. c. the Cordian on of canons. and imperial laws rela- 


Knot] Gordius having been made king 
of Phryem, at his firſt entring the tem- 


ple of Apolio he placed a knor of lea- 


ther thongs; of which there went a 
propheſy, that whoſoever ſhould untie 
it, ſhould be conqueror of Aſia; Alex 
ander coming thither, and having en- 
deavoured, trying all ways to do it; 


but not being able to untie it, he cut 


it in pieces with his ſword. | | 

NOE'TIANS [ſo called of Noctius] 
Hereticks who allowed on 
in the Godhead, and accorainyly taught 
that it was God the Father who ſuf- 


fered. ien 8 
NoOlSNESS prob. of noiſe, F. ſtrife, 


quarrel} noiſy. temper, quality, Sc. 
-.-NOVSOMNESS prob. of nuance, F. 
Tem and 9 1 Sax. ] loathſomneſs, 
inkingneſs, Se. | | 
A NOKES, a fool, a ninny. 
NOMA'DES. jof u, Gr. to feed] a 
name anciently given to ſeveral nations 
or. people, whoſe whole occupation 


was to feed and tend their flocks, 


NO'MANCY {ef nomen, L. a name, 
and uarriit, Gr. divination] the art of 
divining the fates of perſons by letters 
that torm their names. | | 

NOM/BLES {among Hunters] the en- 
trails of a ſtag or deer, F. 
NOM'BRIL Point lin He- 
Jraldry] is the next below 
the feſs point, or the very 
centre of the eſcutcheon; 
ſuppoling. the en to be 

ly divided into two equal parts 
hr hen feſs, for then the firſt of 
thoſe is the Nombril, and the loweft 
the Baſe. See the figure, where it is 
repreſented by the letter N. 


NOMENCLA TOR {among the an- 


cient Romans] a ſervant who attended 
their maſters, and was ready to prompt 
the candidates for offices, places, Sc. 
with the names of the citizens or elec- 


cite them by name; which was ac- 
counted a great mark of reſpect or 
eſteem. | „ 


I. 


one perſon 


: . 


tors, that they might ſalute and ſolli- 


ting or conformable thereto; alſo a 
collection of the ancient canons of the 
apoſtles, councils and fathers; alſo a 
penitential book of the Greeks. 
- NOMOG'RAPHY | ropuyprein of iu, 
a law, and "2pxnpn, Gr. deicription} a 
deſcription of, or treatiſe of the laws. 
NON Claim lin Law} à neglect or 
omitting to claim that which a man 
ought to claim as his right, within a 
ume lima. 
NO'NA {among the Romans] a god- 
deſs to whom they attributed the pre- 
ſervation. ot the embryo, (5c. from 
accidents, during the ninth month « 
ſhould be in the. womb. | 7 
NON. DESCRIP I'S lin Botanical Au- 
thors } ſuch plants that have been paſ- 
ſed by, tho mentioned, but not de- 
ſeri bed. NI wards YG, 
NONE ſuch. (in Botan.] the Briſiol 
flower, CCC 
 NONES [in the chureh of Rome] one 
of the canonical hours, which is about 
three a clock in the afternoon; in pri- 
mitive churches this was the time for 
breaking their faſts, upon faſt days; 
tho others extended it to night. 
NON FLORIFEROUUS {in Botanick 
Writers] not flowering, or bearing no 
flowers. „ | 
NON. Reſidence, the illegal abſence 
of a beneficed clergyman from His ſpi- 
ritual charge, 2. e. when he abſent 
himſelf for the ſpace» of one or two 
months at ſeveral times in one year. 
NON Reſident, a perſon who does not 
reſide or keep in the place where his 
charge is. 8 i 
NGON ING {of non, Sax.] a nap; 
(gc. at noon, / 
NORMAL (with Geometricians] per- 
pendicular, or at right angles; a term 
uſed of a line or a plane that cuts ano- 
ther perpendicularly... EY 
NGRTHERLI I non Beylice, 
| noh dene, 


NORTHERN 
Sax. on the north quarter of the 


* 


| 
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NORTH ARD non Bpeand, $ax. 1 ciples fuppoſed to be innate, and which 


wards the North. ' © . 
N OR T Light, a meteor which uſual 
ly appears in Greenl/dnd about the time 
of the new moon, and enlightening the 
whole country, tho' the meteor it ſelf 
appears only in the North : It moves 
from one place to another, leaving a 
fort of miſt or cloud behind it, and 
continues till it is hidden by the beams 
of the f .. 353 

NO'TABLENESS Lnotabilitas, L.] re- 
markableneſs, Se. 93 

NOT A'RICON, the third part or 
ſpecies of the Fewiſh Cabala. 

NOT A'TION, a marking, or ſetting 
2 mark upon; alſo an obſerving or 
taking notice of, T To 

NOTES Mufical in relation to Time} 


Breve, Semi-breve, Minim, Crotchet, 


Quaver, Semi-quaver, and Demi ſemi- 


quaver, all Which are to be found in 
their proper places. The characters or 
marks of theſe notes are uſually ſ=r 
down on a ſcale of tive or lix lines, to 
ſerve as directions far keeping time in 
ſinging, or playing on any ſors of mu- 
ſical inſtru ment. 

NOTE of Augmentation [in Muſick) 
is the increaſing orenalarging ſomewhat 
to the full quantity or value of any 
note. 1 
NOTE of Diminution [in Muſick} is 
the diminiſhing or abating iomewhat 


of the full quantity or value of any 


note. : | 
Mer THING Ina Sing, S4x.] not any 
thing. | ö | 
NO'THINGNESS, non-exiftence, in- 
ſignificancy, worthleſneſss. 

NO'TION, the form of any thing 
repreſented or conceived in the mind; 
conception, fancy; alſo thought; alſo 
knowledge, & , 

Firſt objetive NOTION, is the thing 
Itſelf known; according to what it ĩs or 
has in itſelf, as Light known as Light. 

Second formal NOTION, is the know. 
ledge of a thing, according to what it 
receives from the underſtanding ;z as of 
Light, that it is the ſubject and not the 
predicate. 3 B 
Firſt formal NOTION {with Sch 
men] is the knowledge which we have 
of any thing according 10 what iris, or 
has in itſelf; as of a light body, - 
tenus light. 1 ae 

Second obfective NOTION, is what 
agrees to the thing by the means of the 
operation of the intellect, or what it 
receives from the intellect. | 


therefore are ſelf-evident. 

A clear NOTION [in Zagicłj ſuch an 
one as is ſufficient to recollect tha 
„ 3 25 

An obſcure NOTION, is that which 
does not ſuffice to recollect the objact. 


'we are able to affign. the very marks 
or characters, by Which we recolleck 
the * 8 ö 5 8 2 5 
An adequate NOTION, is one where: + 
in we have diſtinct notions of the marks 
or characters whereof it is compoſed. . 
An inadequate NOTION, is one where» 
in we have only. a confuſ-d notion of 
the characters that enter a diſtinct one. 
_ NU TIONALNESS, imaginarineſs. 
| NOTWITBSTAND'ING {of naps 
and q xandan, Sax.} nevertheleſs, al- 
tho', Ge. | | 3 | 
Neceſſary NOV A'TION [Civil Law) is 
one made in conſequence of a ſeatence 
or decree of juſtice. _ \ 
Voluntary N OVATION, is eſſected 
three ways; 1. by changing the cauſe 
of the obligation without the inter ven- 
tion of any other perſon; 2. by chang- 
ing the nature of the obligation ; 3. by 
delezation. Je Tue 1 7 40 
NO VEL, an ingenious and diverting 
ſtory, in which the writer dreſſes up an 
invention of his own, with all the im- 
belliſhments of art; to render it both 
agreeable and inſtructi ve. 
NOV'ELNESS lnovitat, L. noveaute, 
F. novelty, new ness. 
NOVEMBER {in Painting. &c.] is 


of a changeable green and black, hav= 
ing his head adorned with a garland 
| oltye-branches with fruit, holding in 
his right hand ſagitrary, and in his left 
turnips and parſntps. RT 
| NOVEMSSILES, a ſpecies. of gods 
worſhipped by the ancient Rom ant. 
NOVEN'DIAL | (novendtalis, 12 of 
nine days ſface or continuance. A Res 
man teftival, celebrated on occaſion of 
any prodigies appearing to menace them 
with ill fortune. % 
NOVEN'SILES, dii novenſiles {among 
the Romans] heroes newly received in- 
to the number of their Gods; or elſe 
thoſe Gods of the provinces and kings 
doms which they had e e and 
to which they offered ſacrifices. 
_ NOVICES {in the ancient Chriftian 
cliurch] were thoſe religious who were 
in a ſtate of probation, of which there 
were 3 ſorts; ſome come without theif 
habit as ſaicks and ſecular clergy 3 


Common NOTIONS; are certain prin- 


others with ic, i e. fuck as had been 
„ os” monks 


A diftin NOTION, is that by which | 


repreſented as a man, clothedina robe 


reign monaſte ries or in cells, belonging 
to the capital ab ey. 8 
NOvVICES {among the modern Feſu- 
itt] be they perſons of what condition 
or quality ſoever, upon their admiſſion 
into the colleges, are oblig'dro make a 
profeſſion of forfaking the world and de 
nying themſelves, ro quitor forgoe their 
eftates, forſake parents and friends, and 
intirely to diſengage themſelves from a 
ſecular life; and to ſubmit to the mor- 
tification of the fleſh, by undergoing a 
ſevere diſcipline. To promiſe an im- 


plicit obedience to their ſuperiors, and 


never to cenſure them. | 

And that they may the better under- 
ſtand the manner and extent of their 
obedience ; pictures are placed in their 
ſtudies, to inſtruct them emblematically. 
- In the middle is repreſented a lad 
with a log of timber upon his ſhoul- 
ders, and in a ſtooping poſture, with 

this motto Fortiter upon it. 

In his left hand he holds a harp, in- 
timating the cheertulneſs wherein he 
undergoes his ſubmiſſion ; and in his 
right a puppy dog in a riſing poſture, to 

intimate the readineſs of his obedience. 
He is open breaſted to ſignify that his 
ſuperiors have both his heart and bedy 
at their ſervice. His mouth is ſhut, and 
is ſtopped, S. | 
- NOVTCIATE { with the Roman Catho 
licks] a year of probation appointed 
for the trial of religious, whether or 
not they have a vocation, and the ne- 
ceſſary qualities for living in the rules, 
ro the obſervation of which they are 
to bind themſelves by vow; allo the 
houſe or place where novices are in- 
mne . 

NOURISHING {nourrant, F. nutrient, 
L.] affording nouriſnment. 

NOW'ED Cin Heralary] is knotted, 
and is derived of the 4 57 nodatus, 
and ſignifies fome intricacy in the way 
of knotting, and is applied to ſuch tails 
of animals as are very long, and ſome - 
times are repreſenred in coat armour, 
as if tyed in a-knor. | 

NOX, night, an imaginary goddeſs 
of the poers, who had the grearcſt 
command in the lower regions, and 
ho was one of rhe moſt remarkable; 
ſhe was held to be the mother of love, 
of deceit, old age, death, ſleep, dreams, 
complaint, fear and darkneſs. The 
cock was offered to her in facrifiec, 
and ſhe was painted with black hair, 
with a garland of poppies about her 
head, and her chariot was drawn with 

black horſes ſurrounded with ſtars, 


+ 


monks in other places; either in fo 
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and holding. in her. arms a white boy, 


ſignifying Sleep, and alfo a black one, 
to . Death, both taking their reſt. 


NOXIOUSNESS {of zoxzzs, L.] of- 
fenſiveneſs, hurtfulneſs, (&c. 

NUBIF'EROUS - [aubifer, L.] that 
briageth or cauſeth clouds. 
NUBL FUGOUS. [nubrfugus, L.] that 
chaſeth away clouds. 

NUBVGENOUS [nubigena, L.] engen- 
dred or begotten by the clouds. 


NUBFGEROUS (Anger, L.] that 


beareth or carrieth clouds. 

NU'BILE 9 L.] marriageable. 

To NU'BILATE Caubilatum, L.] to 
make cloudy. _ | 8 

NUCAMEN TUM lin Botan. Writ.) 
the ſame as Julus, thoſe catkins or 
wormlike tuits or palms, as they are 
cailed in willows,. which at the begin- 
ning of the year grow out of and hany 
pendulous, down from hazels, wal- 
nuts, Sec. „ 

To NUD DLE, to walk or go along 
haſtily, in a ſcemingly careleſs man- 
ner. 

NUDE matter Lin Law] a naked alle- 
gation of a, thing done, to be proved 


only by witnefs, and not by record, or 


other ſpecialty in writing under ſeal. 
NUDE {in Botan.] without leaves, 
and it is not only applied to flalks when 


they grow without leaves, but to ſeeds 


when. they are incloſed in no veſſel. 
NUDIPEDA'LIA [among the Jews) 
facrifices per formed bare Pots to ap- 


peaſe the gods, and to eaſe them of 


ſome calamity they laboured under ; 
afrer having continued their prayers 
for the ſpace of 30 days, having ab- 
ſtained from wine, they ſhaved their 
—43 and went bare-fcored to the tem- 
ple.” * 
The Fews finding themſelves op- 


. pres'd by Florur, governour of Judca, 


4 


| a number, 


tor the emperor Nero celebrated this 
bare-foored ceremony with extraordi- 


nary ſolemnity 3 Berenice ſiſter to king 


Azrippa, accompanied them therein, and 
ever appeared bare- footed in behalf of 
the Jes before the tribunal of Fru. 

NU DITIES {in Painting and Sculp- 
ture] is uſed to ſignify tlioſe parts of a 
human figure, not covered with any 
drapery; or thoſe parts where the cat. 
nations appear. "16 þ 


N UGA'CIOUSN ES 1 ug ac itas, 


NUGGA CIT T 8 7 L. I trifling- 
neſs. 258 1 8 


A determinate NU MBER, is ſuch as 
is referred to ſome given unit; as 4 
rernary or 3, which is properly called 


LE IF 2 "fn 


To, 
unity. ana net 6 ofa E 
Even NUMBER, is one which may | ives; are gathered out of arithmeti- 


dant or defeftive. 
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28 refers to unity in general, and is 
what is called quantity 
Homogeneal NUMBERS, are ſuch as 
are referred to the ſame unit; as five 
golden ſpheres and two golden ſpheres, 
are homegeneal numbers. 
Heterogeneal NUMBERS, are ſuch as 


L 
* 


are referred to different units; thus 
four ſilver. ſpheres and four braſs 
ſpheres, are heterogeneal numbers. 
Whole NUMBERS, the ſame as Inte- 
gert, i. e. all thoſe that in the manner 
of expreſſing refer to unity, as a whole. 
does to a part. ; 
Broten NUMBERS, are fractions, 
ſuch as conſift of ſeveral parts of unity, 
or thoſe which refer to unity as a part 
to the whole. | 5 
Rational NUMBER, is ſuch as is com 
menſurable witk unity. ; 
Rational whole NUMBER, is ſuch 
whereof unity is an aliquot part. 
Rational broken NUMBER, is ſuch as 
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whoſe aliquot parts being added toge— 
ther make more than the number of 


which they are parts; as 12, the ali- 


quor parts of which are 6, 4, 3,.2, 1, 


which make 16. 


Defect ive NU M BERS, are ſi uch whoſe 


: aliquot parts being added together make 


le than the number of which they are 
parts; as 16, whoſe aliquot parts are 
3,4, 2 and 1, which make but 13. 
Plane. NUMBER, is ſuch as ariſes 
from the multiplication of two num- 
bers; as 6, which is the product of 3 
multiplied by 2. RE, 1974 
Square NUMBER, is the product of 
any number multiplied by itſelf, as 9 
made by the multiplication of 3 by 3. 
Cubic NUMBER, is the product of a 
ſquare number multiplied by its root, 
as 9, multiplied by its root 3, makes 27. 
| Aer NUMBERS, are the ſums 
of arithmetical progreſſions, beginnin 
with unity, Theſe, where the, diffe - 


is equal to ſome aliquot part or- parts 
JJ. nes 7 
Rational mixt NUMBER, is ſuch as 


1 


| bers; where 2, ſquare numbers; where' 


rence is 1. are called triangular num- 


3, pentagonal numbers; where 4, bexa- 


conſiſts of a whole number and a brok- Zonal numbers; where 5, heptagonal num- 


cn one, or of unity and a fraction. 


[rrational NUMBER, is a ſurd, or a | 


ein, Net. 


: Pyramidil NUMBERS, the ſums of 


number that is commenſurabl2. with polygonous numbers, collected after the 


be divided into two equal parts, or 
without remainder or fraction, as 4, 
NUMBER wneven'y even, one that 


may be di ided equally by an uneven | 


number, as 
h % 


; 20, which may be divided 
1 £0 | 9 . 
Prime NUMBER, is that. which is 


only diviſible by unity, as 3, 7, is. 


Prime NUMBERS among themſelves, 


are ſueh as have no common meaſure | 


beſid :s unity, as 12 and 19. | 
Compound NUMBER, is one which 


is diviſible by ſome other number be- 


ſides unity, as 8 which is diviſible by 4 
and by 2. . 

Compound NUMBERS among them- 
ſelves, are ſuch as have ſome common 


| meaſure belidss unity, as 12 and 15. 


Fei fect NUMBERS, are ſuch, whoſe 
aliquot parts, being added together, 
make the whole number, as 6, 28, Ge. 
Thus the aliquot parts of 6 being 3, 2 
and 1, are equal to 6. And thoſe of 
55 being 14, 7, 4, 2, i, are equal to 


Imperfeft NUMBERS, are ſuch, 


Whoſe aliquot parts being added toge- 


ther, make either more or leſs than the 
whole number, and are either abun- 


| 


* 


fame manner as the polygons them 


cal progreſſions, are called firff pyra- 
midal numbers. | . 
| Second Pyramidals, are the ſums of 
the firſt pyramidals. 9 5 
"Third Pyramiaals, are the ſums of the 
ſecond pyramidals. | 
Triangular pyramidal NUMBERS, are 
ſuch as ariſe out of rrianzular numbers. 
_ - Firſt pentagonal pyr amid a NUMBERS, 
aro ſuch as ariſe out of pentagons. 
NUMBERS {in Poetry, Oratory, &c.J 
are certain meaſures, proportions or 
cadencæs, which render a verſe period, 
and air agreeable to the ear. 
| Similar plane NUMBERS, are ſuch 
numbers which may be ranged into the 
form of ſimilar rectangles, that is, into 
rectangles 'whoſe ſides are proporrio- 
nal; ſuch are 12 and 48, tor the fides 
of 12 are 6 and 2 (as in figure, A) and 
the ſides of 48 are 12 and 4 (as in fi- 
gure, B) but 6: 2: 12: 24, and there- 
tore thoſe numbers are ſimilar, 
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- Spherical 417K. [with Arit hm.] 
ireular NUMBER F are ſuch num- 


pers whoſe powers end in the roots 
themſelves, as the numbers 5 and 6, all 
the powers of them end in 5 and 6; ſo 
the ſquare of s is 25, the cube 125, the 
guadrato cube is 625; ſo the ſquare of 


6 is 36, the cube 216, the guadrato | 


gube 7296. 4599 

- NU'MERABLENESS [of uumerabilis, 
I. J capableneſs of being numbred. 

NU MERAL Algebra, is that where- 
in numbers are made uſe of inſtead of 
letters of the alphabet. 8 . 
Cardinal NUMERALS {with Grom- 
* marjans] are thoſe that expreſs the 
number of things, as one, two, three, 
Jour, five, c. | 80 
* Ordinal NUMERALS, ate ſuch as 
 ſhew the order or rank, as firft, ſecond, 
third, fourth, fifth, &c. 


NUMERA/TION [in Arithmetick} is 


that part that comprehends all manner 
pf operation by numbers, 
- NUMERIA, a certain deity ſuppo- 
ſed to preſſde over numbers and ae- 


me % ; ; 
FNUMERICALNESS, individualneſs- 


es ſo many of any ingredients, as the 
 Þgure or word added, as numero 4, as 
take of Jujubes numero $7 e. 4 in num. 
per, and by way of abbreviation N 4 
NU*MEROUSNESS {of numeroſur, L.] 
Iargencſs of number, abundance. 
NUMPFSMATOGRAPHYA [of % 
#42 40d ypagy, Gr. deſcription} the de- 
leription and knowledge of ancient me- 
gals and coins. | : | 


NUN, a bird called a titmouſe. 
NUNCIA”TION, a ſhewing, a re- 
port, a declaration, £. 4 


NU'NCIAT URE, the office of a nun- 


Fig. 

NU*NCUPATIVE [with Schoglmen] 
: term pſed to expreſs ſomething that 
$ 
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, |goddefs, who, as they believed preſided 


over the purifications or luſtrations of 


L. . becauſe the male infants were 
not purified till the gth day; but the fe. 
males on tn - | 
- NUN'DINZ qu. novendine of nyc 
dies noua, i. e. now the gth day) 2 mar- 


f ket which was kept every ninth day at 


Rome, to which the people reſorted, 
not only to buy and ſell, but alſo to 
get intelligence of what laws were 
made, Bo A 
NUNS, religious women who make 


à profeſſion of a contempt of the world 


and chaſtity. „ 

In ancient times they were not obli. 
gated by any vow not to marry: How- 
ever it was thought ſcandalbus, and a 
mark of inconſtaney, if they did mar- 
ry after they had made a profeſſion. 

Nunneries were not built before the 
time of Conſtantine the emperor ; not- 


' withſtanding there were then many of 


theſe religions maids ; but they lived 
at home with their parents. 

In the monaſteries; of Zzypr and H- 
ria, nuns at their admiſſion were won: 
to offer their hair to the abbeſs ; be- 
cauſe it was not lawful for them to 
waſh or anoin t their heads; therefore 
to keep their heads the cleaner from 
vermin their hair was cut off. 

There are in the Romrſh Church 
nuns of ſeyeral orders, ag of St. Bennet, 
St. Clara, St. Bridget, St. Catharine. 

The nuns of St. Bennet, took their 
original from Scholaftica, ſiſter to St. 
Benner, Theſe were not allowed to 
ſtand godmothers at baptiſm, nor to go 
abroad, except ee rage by ſome 
ancient grave matron: They ſpent 
their time in meditation, prayer and 
ſinging, and were obliged to the obſcr- 
vation of the canonical hours. They 
were not to ſpeak with any man except 
in publick and before witneſſes; if any 
one proved unchaſte after three whip- 
pings, ſhe was fed with bread and wa- 
ter in priſon for a ear. 

Nuns of St, Clara, ſo called from 
their foundreſs CI ra of Aſſize, who 
lived in a cottage 42 years, afflicting 
her body with various kinds of aufte- 
rities; wearing the briftly fide of 2 
hog's ſkin next to her body, went bare- 
foored and lay on the bare ground. 
Her rules were the ſame as thole of the 
AD: „ 


Cans. 3 5 | 
Nuns of St. Bridget, took their name 


nominal only; or: that has no exi- | of one Bridger a pringeſs of Sweden 
* Hence but in name. \.__ [about the year 1360, Her rule was the 

 NUNPINA lamong the Rena a | ſame as that of St. Baſil. And they 1 
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herbs ; ſcarce flept àn hour in two 
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well as the'monks were to wear grey 


them. ee net 
They were forbid to have 9 $09, 010 
properly their own, de ronch. mony 
and to lie upon ſffraw, They were not 
to admit of conference with a man ex- 
cept at a window, and were perſuaded 
to believe that ſhe who never opened 
her window ſhould be moſt rewarded 
in Heaven. 5 * 7 
Thaſs nuns were to be married þy þ. 
biſnop tg Chriſt by: a ring, who alſo in- 
veſted wich her nuns habit at the 
altar: Their coffins Were cafried by 
four ſiſters, ſpr inkling duſt on it into the 
convent. Theſe nuns were chiefly in 
Sweden. But this order was at Rich- 
mond in Kurry in the year 1414. 
Nuns of St. Carbarine, took their 
name of Catharine of Senæ in Tuſcany, 
in the year 11455, and followed the 
rules of St. Dominick,” This ſaint is 
ſaid to have drank nothing but water, 
and to have eaten only þread and raw | 


days, chaſtized herſelf; with an iron 
chain for an hour and half at a 
time, till ſhe was all bloody, three 
times a day. The nuns wear a white 
garment, andover it a black veil. | 
NUR'SERY, a college of young 
perſons deſigned for the miniftry or 
prieſthood, We A t4, 
NU'SANCE {aurſance, F.] annsyance. 
NUSANCE, a writ which lies for 
one that has been guilty of a nuſance 
or annoyance in railing 2 wall, ftop- 
ping of Water, or any unlawful act in 
his own ground or elſewhere, to the 
damage of his neighbour. 
NUT | with Axaromi/ts} the top ofa 
man's yard, | 6 
NUTA'TION {with Afrenemers] a 


kind of trepidation or tremulous mo- 


tion of the axis of the earth, whereby 
in each annual revolution it is twice 


inclined to the ecliptick, and as often | 


* 


returns to its former poſition. BY 

NUT/ MEG, a ſort of ſpice er aroma. 
tick nut, the product of ſome places in 
Eaſt-India. 'Theſe nuts grow encloſed 
in three different covers ; the firſt of 
which is thin and of a yellowiſh red, 
this is called mace ; this is ſurrounded 
by the ſhell which is a hard, thin, 
blackiſh cover, under or within which 
is a greeniſh film, within which is the 
nut called the nutmeg, which is the ker 
nel or fruit. . 

Some tell us that the nutmeg trees 
are propagated by birds, who having 


Wi back. whole ene 
a viſcous matter, fakes root and pro- 


\ 


| 


| 


in the hands of the Dutch Baſt» - 


« 


dergo a tran 


NY 
ing to the ground beſmeared wich 


duced trees, . __ . 
The whale commerce of n 


compan x. EY 
NUTRITION. [in Pharmacy] a kind 
of preparation, conſiſting in the gradual 
mixture of liqqurs of different natures, 
acquired a thick conſiſtence. 15 
NUTIRITION [with Phyſicians] ana» 


7 * 


tural increaſe, Whereby that of any 


* 


cay, 15 repaired by convenient nouriſh+ 


ment... - « 28 
NUTRITIOUSNESS {of nautrit ius, 
| L.] nouriſhing quality. | 


F 


To NUZ/ZLE, to hide the head ina 
warm, ſoft place as a young child does 
in its nurſg's baſora, _ bv viel 


ligious ſect who inveighed againſt the 
prattiſe of walking in the night to ſing 
the praiſes of God, becauſe the night 


4 


was made for reſt. | 


adi wit, Gr.] a diſeaſe in the eyes, 


wy 22 in 7 
8 t in t 2 li It, and 24 clear t in 
ſhady or . 2 1 * 
 NYCTELLA. ſof yarn of wh, night 
and T9\«;z, to ſacrifice or celebrate reli 
der duties, Gr.] nocturnal orgies of 
acchus, whieh once every three years 


ceſſively, with flambeaux, drinking in fa 
riotous and diforderly a manner, that 


the Rowans aboliſhed then. 
NYC THE'MERON LVA, Ex.] 

To lace of 24 hours, an intire night 

a | | 


. e 
NYMPH [#uympha, L. vu Ro Gr Ja god- 


 NY'MPHA , Gr.] the little ſkin 
wherein inſets are incloſed, both while 
they are in the egg, or after they have 
undergone an apparent transformation, 
or the firſt change of the Eruca, palmer 
worm, or Bagger in ſuch inſects as un- 
ormation; or it is rather 

the growth or increaſa of the Eruce, 
whereby the ſigure of the ſucceeding ani» 
mal is beginning to be expreſſed, by the 
explication of its members, which ho- 
fore lay involved up in the Eura (as a 
plant is in its ſeed.) So that Nymphais 
only the animal under that inaperfect 
form. It is ſometimes ealled Chryſalit, 


devoured the nutmegs when Tipe, 


ſometimes Aurelia, and by others Necy- 
dalut. OR NN 


by ſtirring them together till they have 


bodily ſubſtance that is in continual de- ; 


NYCTA,GES. (of Not, Gr. night] A re- | 


NYCTALOPTA ge duni, of youre 


which is twofold ; 1. a dimneſs of fight 
in the night or in dark places, withour 
light; 2: a dimnefs of 


were celebrated for three nights ſug- 


{s of waters, rivers, ſprings, lakes, (ge. 
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oft pieces of fleſh proceeding from the 
Juntture of the Or Pupit in the neck o 
the womb; ſo called, becauſe. they are 
placed near the paſſage where the water 
aſſues out of the bladder, L. I Fe 
NYMPHA {with Anatomi/ſis]} a hol- 
NN or void ſpace in the nether lip, 


© NYMPH/AX'A [in Rome] certain baths 
or grotto's ſacredto the nymphs, from 
thoſe ſtatues which adorned them, or 
from the waters and fountains which 
"they "afforded, they were ſo called. 
- They were in number twelve, and were 
-retreats of pleaſure, adorned with grot- 


'to's, fountains and ſtatues of the nymphs, | 


c. They were ſquare marble: build- 
ings, into which there was but one door; 
iwhere were ſteps that led down to grot- 


-£0's, paved with marble of curious co- 


Jours; the walls were beautified with. 
mell work, and a ſtream which ſur- 
rounded the place, fell from a fountain 
-at the end of the grotto, Trig 
NIMH UM [romperty, Gr. ] a pub- 
Jick hall or building among the ancients, 
richly furniſhed and adorned for pub- 
„lick banquetting; where thoſe who 
wanted convemences at home held 
Hy: ne diy feaſts. 685 
:> NYMPHOMANT'A [of %u, the 
:Nymphe, and maria, Gr. madnets] the 
Faror utcrinus, a diftemper which pro- 
vokes women to tranſgreſs the bounds. 
ot common modeſty without reſtraint. 
+ NYMPHOTOMPYA [ropgoropuas Gr.) 
za cutting off the Nymphe in women, 
- which in ſome ſometimes bunching out, 
hinders the Coitut, or makes it difficult. 
NYMPHS (nymphe, L wear, Gr.] a 
ſort of imaginary goddeſſes, who, as the 
[poets feign, were the daughters of Ocea- 
unt and Thetrsr, to whom they attribu- 
ted the preſidency over waters, lakes, 
- ſprings, rivers and ſear, and diſtinguiſned 
them into Dryad-y, wary welt NAat- 
dc, Napee, ereilte and Orcades; all 
which fee in their proper places. | 
The Greeks and Phenicians called the 
-. fouls of deceaſed perſons by the name 
"of nymphs, imagining that they wan— 
-dered about in ſuch places in which 
they had moſt delighted while living; 
which notion introduced the cuſtom of 
-tacrificing in groves and under green 
trees, ſuppoſing them to be the haunts 
of ſouls, ſeparated from their bodies; 
imagining that their fore-fathers, who 
-anciently had lived in woods, became 
Dryader, thoſe who dwelt near foun- 
ain s Se. Naiades; thoſe who dwelt 


* ” 3 


vearthe ſea ſhore Nereides; and thoſe on | 


PE NYMPHE | [ith Avar wife] ae the mountains Orcader. .* ' © 
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* Nymphz, ſay ſome, are only an alle- 
gory taken rom the vegetative humi- 
ity, 8 12 ad * plants 
and flowers, by which th x 
increaſe. 6 „5 5 K 136757 


0, Roman; Oo Italick; Oo, Eng- 


liſh; On, Sex, ; are the n 


letter in order ef the alphabet; o, the 


** 


{- 


"15th, and Nw, the 24th of the Greek, 


and 1, the 6th of the Hebrew. 

O is alſo uſed as an interjeftion of 
abhorrence, admiration, calling, der- 
ſion, deſiring, indi gnation, Sc. 
7 O, is not ſounded in People, Feopardy, 
O, with the ancients, was à numeral 
Eee iin ann th 

O, with a daſh, ſtood for 11500000, 

O lamong the Iriſh} ſet at the begin- 
ning or before the name of a family is 
5 note of dignity, as O Bryan, O Neal, 

. p 5 14 2 . : 

O [with' the Ancrents] was put as a 
bieroglyphick or ſymbol of eternity. 

An OAK-| Hieroglyphically} repreſents 
ſtrength, virtue, conſtancy; and alſo 
length of life, as being ſteady; and living 
longer than moſt other trees. | 

OAK EN (acc, Sax. an oak) of or per- 
taining to an oak. . 

OA RS, a boat for carrying paſſengers 
with two men to rew it ; alſo inſtru- 
ments wherewith boats-are rowed. 

OAT'EN, of or pertaining to oats. 

OATH A, $Sax.]'is a ſolemn appeal 
to God, implying that we deſire not his 
mercy and protection any otherwiſe 
than as the matter affirmed is either 
true or falſe, and the all profane or 
falſe ſwearing is ſtrictly forbid, by the 
ſcriprures of both the old and new teſ- 
tament, yet the neceſſity of the oc- 
caſion requires it for the diſcovery of 
„ ae | 

Legal OATH, is a ſwearing in open 
court, before a magiſtrate appointed by 
authority to adminifter ſuch . oaths; 
where a perſon is called upon to giv! 
evidence, to any matter of fact, Gc. 

Corporal OA TH is when a perſon in 
giving evidence before ſuch magiſtrate, 
by laying his hand upon ſome part of 
the ſcripture, and kiſſing the book; this 
form being appointed by law for coming 
at the truth, this phraſe being uſed, 9: 
help me God, which is deſigned to fign!ty 
that the perſon ſwearing, PORE 5 
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expectation of God's blefling in this | which is tre 1 255 eonſidered o. 
lie an f eternal ſalvation in the life] Forma! OBJ T, the manner of con- 
to come, upon the truth he ſwears. ae E „ ee x 

OAT-MEAL {of aten and megle pe, . OBJECT . [objectum, L.] any thing 
Sar. ] meal or flower made of; Fe: placed to behold, or oppoled to any of = 
OAZ/INESS, ſlimy, muddy, marſhy | the ſenſes; ſomething apprehended or = 
quit; ed ay [preſented to the mind either by ſenſa- 
OY DURACY {of obduratus, L.] hard- tion or by imagination. 
neſs of heart, ſtubbornneſs, obftinacy.  OBJEC'TIV | Line {in Fer ſpect ive] is | 
OBDU RED {obdurarus, L.] hardened. | the line of an object, from whence the | 
Milton. | „ appearance is ſought for in the draught | [ 
OBE/DIENCE [among Divines} con- | or picture. „ 1 
its in ſuch a ſubmiſſive frame of ſpixit,, ORIECTIVELT [Schoo! term] a thing 1 
by which a man always teſigns and de- is ſaid ro.exift object iveiy, when itexifts | | 
votes himſelf to the diſpoſal. of the di- no otherwiſe than in being known, or 1 
vine Being; being ready in every con- in Being Fn object of the mint 8 
dition to do or ſuffer whatſoever he ap-{ O'BIT, a funeral ſolemnity or office | | 
prehends to be moft reaſonable and ac- for the dead, uſually performed in the Iv 
ceptable, and by which he may beft church, while the corps was there be- 
expreſs his love and ſubjoction to him. | fore its interment : it is allo uſed to 
Active OBEDIENCE. to God, conſiſts | ſignify an anniverſary office ar maſs held 
in a readineſs of mind to do what he | annually in the church of Rome, on ſome ' 
enjoins. e e 5 particular day, in commemoration of 
Paſſive OBEDIENCE to God, is an ac- | ſome deceaſed perſon. 
quieſcence of mind in whatſoever he | OBLA'”TI, ſecular perſons, who re- 
thall pleaſe to in flict. A ſigned themſelves and their eſtates to 
OBEDIENTNESS, {obedientia, L.] ſome monaftery, and were admitted as 
obedient quality. _ lay- brothers. r 
OB'ELISK IF -, Gr.] a four Some have been ſo extravagant as to 
ſquare ſtone, growing ſmaller from the give their whole patrimony, and as far 
baſis tothe top, tending in a ſharp point. as was in their power their whole fa- 
It differs from a pyramid, in that it is | mily too, to the uſe and ſervice of the 
made All of one intire ſtone or piece, | monaſtery, and alſo obliged their deſ- 1 
and its baſis is much narrower. ſcendants to the ſame kindof ſervitude. I 
The Egypt ian obeliſks were ſquare | The form of their admittance was, 
pillars, raiſed in the form of a pyramid, | by putting about their necks the bell 
and engraven on every ſide with hiero- | ropes of the church, and a few pence on 
glyphical characters, and myſterious their heads, as a mark of ſervitude ; 
ſecrets; underftood by very few beſides theſe wore habits, but different from 
their priefts, who called them the fin- thoſe of the monks. 7 
gers of the ſun, to which planst they Funeral O85 TINS, offerings by 
were commonly dedicated; their com> | way of atonement for the faults orneg- 
poſition was of a ftone dug near the | lets of the party deceaſed, in paying 
cataracts of Nile, as hard as porphyry, | tithes or other ecclefiaſtical dues; which 
and of divers colours; repreſentin * was the beſt horſe led before the corps, 
they imagined) the four elements. T e | and delivered at the grave or the church 
firſt that was erected was by Manuftar, gate for the uſe of the prieſt. 
king of Egypt, An. Mund. 2604; whoſe "OR'LIGATED [obligatus, L.] obliged, 
ſucceſſors ere&eddivers others; butthey | bound or tyed to. 5 3 
were moſt of them deſtroyed by Camby- Natural OBLIGATIONS, are ſuch as - 
{er king of Perſia, when he conquered bind only by virtue of the law of nature, 
Ezypt. And thoſe that remained were | and aſlifted by civil laws and civil pow- 
carried by the Romans to Alexandria, fer. ; 5 
and from thence to Rome, where there Civil OBLIGATIONS, are ſuch as 
are ſome remaining to this day; the are ſupported on civil authority alone, 
higheſt were about 140, and the loweſt and which conduces à conſtraint, with- 
about 15 feet. | 55 . | outany principle or foundation of na- 

OBESE/NESS [obeſitat, L.] groſneſs, tural eduit. „ an 
fatneſs. F | Ferperual OBLIGATIONS, are thoſe 

OBJECT, the matter of an art or that cannot be taken off, as long as the 4 
ſcience, or that about whick it is em- perſonexifts, in whom it adheres. 0 F 
ployed the ſame as ſubject. this kind are the obligations we lie un- 
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© — 5 we = we 
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Material OBJECT the thing ſelf, der to Godand towards our neighbour, 


{ 
\ 


9 - 


virtue of their bein) 


_ *ralfts) are ſuch as ty ors fall under by 
with reaſon ; as ſuch as neceſſarily at- 


-conſidered in that ſimple and general 
o ; 
- Adventitious OBLIGATIONS (with 
by the intervention of human deeds, 
either expreſſed; or at leaft preſump+- 
—_- ; 
Mie OBLIGATION, is one both 
natural or civil which being founded 
in natural equity, is further confirmed 
Ira OBLIGATIONS, are ſuch as 
relate only to things or caſes not onl 
poſſible but convenient; as the promiſe ö 
of a viſit at a ſtated time, which is nor ſignify our half- penny; but in old timo 
fupposd to be binding, if any event | it ſignißed the 
4 Ge to hinder the performance. 


'Catherus of Obliguation is a right line, 
perpendicular to the body ſtruck, or is 


- OBLIQUE Aſcenſion [Aſtron.] is an 
- tween the firſt point of Aries, and that 


ble, wherefore | 

e thing at the time 
by chance the 'patt is dif- 
Connate OBLIGATIONS (with Mo- 


creatures endu 


tend and accompany che rational nature, 


Moraliftr} are ſuch as fall upon men, 


not without the conſent ofthe parties, 


and enforced by civil authority. 


ing obliged. 
BLIOU ATION [in Catopticki] as 
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© OBLIGATIONS (ſay the Moralif) | 

lie only to things p bs 

promiſes about impoſſible things are null 
ATE, ths en 

bf making the pact appeared poſſible, 
it it ha : 8 a 
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with the e. Bator which s 23 d "I 
1 ay ris, bs | A 2 degtees 
LFT"ERATED [obteratur, L. 
blotted our, OP We] 
OBLIVION, forgetfulneſs, which, 
by naturaliſts is de ed to be a loſs of 
the ideas or conceptions of the things 
once perceived; which happens when 
they make bur a light"indpreffion upon 


ed the brain, F. of L. 


OBLIVIOUSNESS [of oblijvioſus, I. 
forgetfulneſs. 0 Hs 8 
OBLONG'NESS [of oblongut, L. and 
eſs] oblong form, or the being of the 
form of a Rn nes, 1 
' OBNOX1OUSNESS {of obnoxius, L. 
liableneſs, ſubjectneſs to puniſhment, 
danger, o 7 % 
OBNU'BILA TED f[obnubilatus, L.] 
clouded over, overcaſt with clouds. 
OB'OLUS Lic, Gr.] a Roman ſilver 
coin, the 6th part ot a denarius or pen- 
ny, in value about five farthings Ex- 


Cliſp; alſo the 6th part of an Attick 
dram; alſo the weight of ten grains or 
half a ſcruple. 1 


OBOLUS, is now uſually. taken to 
alt. noble; the noble 


| was then called a penny, and its quarter 
BLIGATORINESS, binding, Sc. | 4 farthing. Ant in like manner dena- 
Rey 5 rius ſignifiæd the whole coin, whether 
-ORLIGE'MENT, an obligation, à be- | it were angel, royal, Sc. and ovolus its 
tl, half, and quadrans the fourth part. 


OBRPFNES, an order of knights in- 


ſtituted in the XIII century by Conrad, 


drawn perpendicular to a mirrour, in duke of Maſſovia and Cujavia; but is 


ofa ray. 1 
OBLY QUE Projection in Mechanics]. 


the point of incidence of the reflection now ſuppreſſed. | 


OBSCENE'NESS, words or actions that 


indicate impurity, unchaſtity, le wydneſs, 


is that where a body is impelled in @ | bawdy or ſmuttineſs. 


line of direction, which makes an ob- 
lique angle with the horizontal line. 


OBSCU'RED Cob ſcuratus, 4. obſcuri, 


F.] darkened, clouded, deprived of 


* OBLIQUE Percuſſion, is that wherein brightneſs or clearneſs, rendred Jeſs in- 
the ion of the ſtriking body is not telligible. LES 


not in line with its center of gravity. 


arch of the equator, intercepred be- 


OBSE/CRATION {in Rbetorick] a fi- 


gare whereby the orator implores the 
aſſiſtance of ſome god or man. 


OB'SEQUIES [ob/eques, F. of 93[equiun: 


L. i. e. ready to ſervice.; becauſe theſe 


i the equator which riſes toge= | obſequies are the laſt devoirs that can 
ch the far, Sc. in an oblique | be rendered to the deceaſed} funeral 


BS... 


ſphere. | 55 | 
OBLIQUE Deſzenſion [Afrony]. is, 
tween the firft point 


rights and ſolemnities. 


ER'V ANTNESS [obſervantia, L. 


5 he equator; intercept regardfulneſs, reſpectfulnsſs. 
ee of 1 that "OBSERVATORY, a building erected 


>bint of the equator which ſets with a and accommodated with all ſorts of in- 


Har, Se, in an oblique ſphere. 


ſtruments, proper for aſtronomical ob- 


* OBLYQUITY. 7 nb wartneſs, fide-. ſervations, for making of proper im- 


" OBLIQUITY of th E 
is the angle which the ec 


a 


* 


crook- | provements and regulations for the cal. 
I culation of Eclipſes, Sc. and finding the 


13 
of the Eeliptick ¶ Aftron.1| true ſyſtem and motions of the planers ; 
+ tic i | but eſpecially of the moon, whoſe 


irre- 


0B 


irregularities require more application 
to reduce to a compleat ſyſtem than 
any of the other planets. | Ei 

There have been for this purpoſe. 
divers .edifices erected, and furniſhed. 


OB 
tormenting and diſturbing bim, orwhe- 
e it only by fits and inter- 
MS EEE EEE | n 

On the contrary obſeſſion. is, when 
without entering into the body of the 


with proper inſtruments and artiſts. 
The maſt noted obſervatories in Europe 
are 1. That of Dyehe Brabe, anobleman 
of Denmark, at Uraineberg in the iſland of 
Meru; between the coafts of Schonen 
and Leland in the Balticſt. 

2. The obſervatory of Paris, erected 


4 


by Lewis XIV. in order for the obſer- 
vation of the ftars and planets; alſo, 


congelations, refrigerations, indura- 
tions, Sc. of the air and other mete- 
ors, This edifice is built in a four 
ſquare form, ſituate exactly anſwering 
to the four cardinal points of the 
world, Eaſt, Weſt, North and South; the 


foundation . 80 foot below | 


the ground and the building carried up 


as much above it; being three ftorics | 
in height and a terraſs at the top, from | 


| 


whence the whole horizon appears 


flat. ; III 8 „ 
of this is alſo a work 


The ftatr-caſe 


of curioſity,, being in the form of a 


ſcrew ; and fo contrived, that from the 
bottom there is à full ſight of the 
ſtars that paſs the Zenith of this place; 
this obſervatory is likewiſe very well 
furniſhed with proper inftruments and 
learned men, who have publiſhed ſe- 
veral things uſeful in Aſtronomy, Geo- 
graphy, &c. 1 4 + 

3. The royal obſervatory at Green 
wich, founded by K. Charles II. and 
attended for many years by Mr. Flam- 


fiead, whoſe great induſtry and accu- | 
ol rhe blood. 


rate ſkill have produced volumes in 
Atronomy. | A „„ 

Obſervatories are now grown fo 
common, that there is ſcarce any uni- 
verſity or college where the mathe- 
maticks are ſtudied, but what is fur- 
niſhed with obſervatories, tho not ſo 
noble as thoſe before mentioned. | 

There has alfo of late years an ob- 
ſervatory been erected at Peking in 


terceſſion of the miſſionaries, and has 
been furniſhed with inſtruments. 
To OBSERVE [obſervare, L.] to con- 
template or ſtudy; to mark, mind or 
take notice of, to heed; to eye, to 
watch, to ſpy; to have a ſtrict eye 
Over, . 
OB SESSION of the Devil, is diſtin- 
guiſhed from poſſeſſion of the devil in 
this; that-in poſſeſſion the evil one en- 
ters into the body of the man, and does 
not leave him, whether be is always 


| 


q 


ſpeak ſtrange languages 


—— 


had held out a ſiege, or cauſed the 


1 


China, by the late emperor, by the in- | 


perſon, he beſieges him without, and 
torments him pretty much like a trou- 
bleſome gueſt, who follows and teazes 
a man, from whom he is reſolved to 
get ſome advantage. Er 
The marks of obſeſſion are theſe; to 
be lifted up into the air and afterwards 
to be.thrown-down on the ground. yio- 
lently, without receiving any hurt; to 
Lt the perſon 
had never learnt; at the time of obſeſſion 
not to be able to come near holy things 
or the ſacraments; but to have an 
averſion to them; to know and foretel 
ſecret things; to perform. things 9 00 
exceed the perſons ordinary ftrength z- 
to ſay or do things that the perſon 
would nor, ar not ay; if he were 
Rok Externally moved to it. Calnet. 
. OBSID'IONAL Crown... "V0 
with . #eralds} is repre- a | 
znted as in the figure, be- 
ing a ſort of garland made 
of graſs, which was by the 
Romans given to thoſe that 


enemy to. raiſe it, by repul 
otherwiſe, 


OBSTRUC'TIVENESS[ of % tr, 


ling chem or 


uality, _ ren: 10 ame 
— OBSTRUENCT (in Wee 
quality or di ition ot heſe me FECL W 
8 HER e the 2 of the hady 3; 
or allay the too rapid or, fwift mation 
 OBTUSE'NESS{of ob(uſus, Lu] blunt: 
nefs, dulneſs of edge. 2455 
OBFTUSAN'GULARYESS- {of u 
| ſur angularir, L.] the being obtufb ag- 
gled, or the having obruſe angles. 
OB VIOUSNESS [of abv4us,, L.] e- 
ſineis to be perceived. | 


|  OCCA'SIO among che Raman] an 


allegorical divinity, the goddeſs of ume, 
who preſides over the molt $avourable 
moment for ſucceſs in any Enterprizs 3 


repreſented ſtark naked, with à long 


bald behind: and / alfo ſtanding en a 
wheel, with wings en her fest, ang 
ſaid to turn herſelf very ſwitily raunq; 
by which is intimated, that we ſou 
lay hold of the prefent:oppartuany, 
OCCA'SIONALNESS | of ozcaſio, L.] 
the being or happening dy, or accord _ 
ing to occation. „0 i 


4 


9 
" 


. oO ιν t 


1] er- . ee eee 
Arin 


lock of hair upon her forehead, and 


” Fre 
* , ? 
"$4 "a 
5 O | ty 


- 'OCCA'TOR [among the Romans] a 
' © god of huſbandry, that preſides over 
harrowing the ground; and breaking 
the clods. . | 
OCCIDEN'TAL [of occiden- 
OcciDb ENT ALNESS S ratisr, L.] 
Weſterlineſs, or the having a weſterly 
ſituation. | | 


OC'CULT Line [in Geometry] in con. 


ſtructing a ſcheme, is a line that is only 


aſſiſting or helpful towards the com- 


pleating the ſcheme, and is therefore 
drawn very ſmall or faint, or with 
* fome matter that will rub out again, 
when the purpoſe for which it was in- 
" tended is ſerved. e 
-- OCCULT Sciences, magick, necro- 
mancy, the Cabala, Se. La 
*OCCULT Cancer, the ſame as pri- 
mitive cancer. | 
OCCULT'NESS [of occultus, L. j hid- 
denneſs, concealedneſs. 1 
| © OC'CUPANT {in Common Law] when 
| a man makes a leaſe to another for the 
| term of the life of a third perſon ; the 
leſſee dying, he Who firſt enters ſhall 
+ Hold the land as occupant; during the 
life of the third perſon. 
5 OCCUPA'TION [with Rheroricians| 
is a figure when the orator ſeems to 
paſs by, to be ignorant of, or to be un 
willing to declare that which at the 
ſame time he chiefly inſiſts upon. It is 
" alſo called Preterition. 


Bigamis] purpreftures, intruſions, uſur- 
pations upon the king, by uſing liberties 
or franchiſes that a perſon is not intit- 


OCCURRING 2 {| occurrens, L. ] 
OCCUR'RENT 5 meeting, coming 
et way, offering or preſenting it- 
Elf. . EA i 
" * OCEA'NUS, the god of the ea, 
whom the ancients called the father of 
all things, as believing water to be the 
"firſt principle of the univerſe. He is 
alſo ſaid to be the father of the rivers. 
His wife was Tyertrs, by whom he had 
' Nereus and Dorcas, who marrying to- 
ether had many daughters, called 
83 Oceanus was painted as rivers 
were, in the form of a man, with bulls 
horns upon his heae. 
OcHLOCRATTA {of 6, a mul- 
titude, and xpα , Gr. power] a form 
of government, wherein the populace 
has the ſole power and adminiſtration. 
OCHT-HOLE, a remarkable cave in 
 Mendip-Hills in Some rſeiſpire, of a vaſt 
| length; where ſeveral wells and fprings 
*  arediſcovered. 


* 
- 


* % 


OCCUPATIONS {in the Statute de 


OD 


= eight angles and ſides. 
AN'GULARNESS'[ of O#angu- 
lus, L.] the having eight angles. 

 OCTAPLA {of oe, Gr. 
eight-fold} a kind of Polyglot bible, con- 
fi ng of eight columns. - 

'OC'TATEUCH (CLT Y Gr.] 
the eight firſt books of the Old Teſta- 
ment, from Geneſis to the end of Judges. 

OCTO'BER {of octo, eight] is with 
us the tenth month in the year; but 
was ſo called from being the eighth, 
beginning the year with March. 

OCTOBER lin Painting, &c.] is re- 
preſented in a garment of the colour of 
decay ing flowers and leaves; having 
his head adorned with a garland of 
leaves of oak, with acorns; holding 
in his right hand a ſcorpion, and in his 
left a baſker of cheſnuts, medlars, ſer- 
vices, Sc. COTE 

OCTOPET*'ALOUS (of ofto, L. and 
TiTany, Gr. a flower leaf]; having eight 
flower leavoes. 

OC"TOSTYLE.- Ce , Gr.] the 
face of a building containing eight co- 
lumns. W 

OCTU'PLE Coctuplus, or octupleæ, L.] 
eight fold. As | 

OC ULIL-Cancrorum {with Phyſici ant] 
erabs. eyes; certain ſtones taken out of 
the heads of river cray. fiſn, L. 

OCYPE'TE {auxuzerne of axic and 
Troupe, i. e. I fly ſwittly] the name of 
one of the harpies. 

OD NEss {of oed, Trut. ] une venneſs 
in number; alſo fingularneſs or unuſu- 
alneſs in manner or form. 8 

The ODE [among the Ancients) ſigni- 
fied a ſong or poetical compoſition, fit 


formed with the voice and lyre toge- 
ther. The matter of it was to the ho- 
nour of ſome hero or great man. 
The diftinguiſhing character of this 
ſort of poetry is ſweetneſs, the poet 
endeavouring to ſooth his auditors or 
readers by the variety of the verſe, and 
the delicacy of the words, the beauty 
of the numbers; and a choice of ſuch 
things as are moſt beautiful in them- 
ſelves, for the ſubject of his deſeription. 
The ode is not always confined to 
what is great and ſublime, it deſcends 
ſometimes to gallantry and pleaſure. 
Theſe are commonly called Anacreou- 
ticks, and in Engliſh ate generally con- 
fined to ſeven ſyllables, or eight at 
moſt ; but the ſeven feet meaſure is the 
ſofteſt. : "Ep 
ODE UM {with the Ancients] a kind 


| of muſick theatre; a place for rehear- 


OCTAGO'NIAL {of 0:T&yw1wy, Gr.] 
| EE "1 


ſal and practice before the actors and 
.  - muſicians 


for ſinging, which was utually per- 


return from the ſiege of Troy. 


5 


rts in the great theatre. 
Pp DIOUSNESS [of odioſus, L.] hate- 
fulneſs, abominableneſs. 

ODONTAL GICK {of 'OJoranyia, 
Gr.] perta ining to the tooth-ache. 

ODORIF'EROUSNESS | of odor iferus, 
L.] ſweet ſmellingneſs. __ : 
 ODYS'SE i654v7ova, Gr.] an epick 
poem of Homer's, wherein he relates 
the adventures that befel Uſes in his 


 OECONOM'ICA {gmerpuny, Gr.] 2 
part of moral philoſophy, which treats 
concerning the management of the paſ- 


ſions. . : 
JOECON'OMY Li], Of zin: an 
houſe, and ,, Gr. to diftribute] 
good order, diſpoſition, method, con- 
trivance, conſtitution, harmony, good 
management or regularity in the at- 
fairs of a family, way of living, Sc. 
OECONOMY {with Architects] that 
method that has regard to rhe expen- 
ces and the quality of the materials. 
Animal OECONOMY, the firſt branch 
of the theory of phyſick, or that which 
explains the parts of a human body, 
their ſtructure and nfe ; the nature and 
cauſes of life and health, and the effects 
or phænomena ariſing from them. 
Legal OECONOMTI 2 the legal diſ- 
Fewiſh OECONOMY 5 penſation or 
manner in which God was pleaſed to 
guide and govern the people of the Jews 
under Moſes's adminiſtration; including 
not only the political ani ceremomial 
laws, but alſo the moral law. 
Chriſtian OECONOMY, theevang2lical 
diſpenſation is oppoſed to the legal one 
and comprehends all that relates to 
the covenant of grace that God has 
made with men through Je ſus Chriſt. 
* OENANTHIUS, the name of a god, 
worſhipped by the Phæuiciant, and to 
whom Heliogabalus dedicated his impe- 
rial robes. | 3 
OENISTE RIA LV⁰öτ,ö%,, Gr.] ſacrifi- 
ces per fomed to Hercules, by the youth 
of Athent, before the firſt time of cut- 
ing their hair and ſhaving their beard. 
OESOEHAGÆ US [540%0ay19)-, Gr.] 
the S incter Gulæ; a continuation of the 


muſcie called terięopharingæus, ariſing | 


from each fide of the ſcutiform- carti- 
lage, and like it paſſes to a middle line 
on the back part of the fauces. a 
OEUFS [in Architect. ] the ovals or 
ornaments: of pillars, FE. 
OFFERTORY fſoffertorium, L.] a 
place in a church, where the offerings 


in 


/ 


OF 


people are making an offering, | 
An OFFICE found [in Law} fignifies 


OFFICE {in Ethicks] duty, or that 
mankind to do. 


tual aid and aſſiſtance which mankind 
charge or truſt, whereby a man is au- 
thorixed to do ſomething. Foul 
OFFICE, a place or apartment ap- 
pointed for officers to attend in, for the 
diſcharge of their reſpective employ- 
ments or office. k EE 
Cm OFFICES, are ſuch as are gi- 
ven for life by patent, commiſſion, (5c. 
and which become vacant by the officer's 
death. 
OFFICES [with Archzteftr} all thoſe 
lodges and apartments ſerving ſor the 


lace or great houſe. | | : 
OFFICERS of Policy, are thoſe in 
whom the government and directien of 
affairs of a coinmunity are inveſted, as 
mayors, ſheriffs, Cc. le 
FFICERS of Fuftice, are thoſe who 
are charged with the adminiſtration of 
Juſtice and equity in the courts, 
Royal OFFICERS, are ſuch as admi- 
niſter juſtice in the king's nam. 
Flag OFFICERS, are admirals, vice- 
admirals and rear-admirals. 155 
General OFFICERS {in an Army] the 
captain-general, lieutenant - general, 
major-general,- brigadier-general, quar- 
— maſter- general, and adjutant-gene- 
ral. 


nant colonel, and major. 
Sabalt ern OFFICERS, licutenants, cor. 
nets, enſigns, ſerjeants, corporals. _ 
Staff OFFICERS (in Military Affairs] 
quarter—maſter, ſerjeants, corporals, 


Se. ä 

Staff OFFICERS {at Court] are ſuch 
as bear a white ſtaff in the king's pre- 
ſence, and at other times going abroad, 
have a white ſtaff borne before them by 


lord chamberlain, lord treaſurer. 
OFFICIAL'TY, the court or juriſ- 
diction, whereof the official is head. 
OFFFCINAL [in Pharmacy} a term 
uſed of ſuch medicirſes as a colledge of 
phyſicians requires to be conſtantly kept 
in apothecaries ſhops, ready to be made 
up in extemporaneous preſcriptions. 
The ſhip ſtands Pg the OFFING [Sa 
Phraſe] is ſaid of a ſhip ſeen from ſhore 


or hp of the people were kept; alſo 
t 


e church of Rome an anthem ſung j 


failing out to ſeaward. 


a thing found by inquiſition, gx officro. ' 
which virtue and right reaſon directs 
OFFICE {ina Civi! Senſe} is the mu- 


owe to one another: 'alſo a particular 


neceſſary ſervices and occaſions of a pa- 


Field OFFICERS, the colenel, lieute- 


a footman bare-headed, as lord ſte ward, 


i” 


muſicians appeared to perform their or played on the organ, at the time the N 
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_ © The hip it in the OFFING [Sea phraſe] nation by wine, when conjeftures were 

means that ſhe has the ſhore near her, | made from the colour, motion, noiſe, 

and having another a good way without | and other accidents of the wine of the 
her towards the ſe. ' libations. > 3 | 

_.OFF-SCOWRING Cof op, Sax. a OKER, a yellow, dry, fat, ſoft, fon; 

ſcheuren, Teut. ] the refuſe, or good for | earth or ſemi-metal, found ſometimes 

nothing ore of any thing. W in copper, lead and ſilver mines, and 
OFF'/SPRING [ oP-F'PPngs Sax. ] ſometimes in a bed or mine alone by it- 
chat which proceeds from any perſon or | ſelf; it is uſed ſometimes as a proper flux 
thing, as children, fruit, Sc. for metals, when they are too harſh or 
: OFT — lopvenneyrye, Sax.) brittle ; but its principal uſe is in pain- 
.Frequentneſs. Ii | ting, 5 
5 OFT EN. Timer [of apx and ima, Red OEER is made of the yellow, by 
ax frequently, | calcining it in the fire, till it becomes 
OFF-WARD [Sea term] ſignifies con- red. 4 
trary to the ſhore. + 5 Oker ſeems to be always impregnated 
SEE > [with Architeti ja wreath, | with iron, and is generally what gives 
OE 5 circle, or round band; a | the chalybeal ſprings their medicinal 
member of a moulding, that conſiſts of | virtues, as may be ſeen by letting them 

a round anda hollow; alſo an arch or | ftand ſometimes, when the oker may 
branch of a Goethick vault, which in- | be found at the bottom. | 
ſtead of being circular, paſſes diagonally OISTER-Coft, the herb ſnake-weed. 
from one angle to another, and forms | OISTER-Green, an herb. 

a croſs between the other arches, which | OLD'NESS [Saldnypye, Sax. ] advan- 
nakes the fide of the ſquare, of which cedneſs in age, antiqueneſs ; ftalenc$, 
the archesare diagonal. __- | wornneſfs. | | 
To O'GLE [pfob. of Foeil, F. or oc OLDER [of Saldon, Sax. ] more a- 
tus, L.] to look hard at; but commonly ged. B 3 oo 
_ uſed for to look at amorouſly. | OLD'ISH [Ealviph, Sax. ] ſomething 
 ©'GRESSES. See Pellets. _ | old. „ 
_ OIKOSCOPY [ojrooxomnia; of on an  OLEO'SITY {of oleoſus, L.] oilineſs, 
houſe, and onen, Gr. to view] divina- | oily nature. | 15 
tion by accidents that happen at home. | CLI BANUM (of and e-, Cr. 
OIL locum, L. Mate Gr.] is the ex- male incenſe, a ſweet- ſcenteci gum or 
preſſed juice of olives, almonds, lin- | rofin, that runs in white or yellowiſh 
ſeed, nuts, Sc. a liquid, fat, un&uous | drops out of ſeveral ſmall trees, at the 
_ = Spflummeable ſubſtance, which is procu- foot of mount Libanus, &c. 

red after various manners, and ſerves} OLIVES, the fruit of the olive;tree, 

for various purpoſes ; either for eating, | of which there are two ſorts, the culti- 

drinking or, burning in lamps, Sc. or vated and the wild, the firſt of which 
bi tor painting, Sc. is moſt eſteemed. The tree grows of a 
31 Fiſh OIL, an unctuous matter extrac- moderate height; its trunk is knotty, 
74 ted from or boiled out of large fiſhes ; | the bark ſmooth, of an aſh colour; the 
ſuch as whales, Sc. uſed by curriers, | wood ſolid and of a yellowiſh colour; 
teather- dreſſers, ſoap- makers, Sc. | the leaves are longiſh, reſembling thoſe 
. OILINESS {of o/cum, L. Ele, Sax.) of the willow, of adarkiſh green on the 
1 aily nature. Tr upper ſide, and white on the under. 


x 


—— — 


Virgin OIL, oil of olives, nuts, Se. Theſe trees put out white flowers in 
freſh gathered, without being heated; | bunches, in the month of June, the 
too much preſſed, Sc. 2 I flowers are monopetalous, widening up- 

 Granulated OIL, is that fixed in little wards, anddividing into four parts; to 

grains, which of oil of olives is moſt | the flower ſucceeds the fruit, which isof 

5 eſteeme c 5 | an oval form; is firft green, then pale, 

#4 OIL Bax, a veſſel in birds, full of an and when it is quite ripe becomes black. 

unctuous ſubſtance, ſecreted by one and | This fruit being pickled is much ei- 

ſometimes by two gtands, for that pur- | teemed, | | 

pole; diſpoſed among the feathers, which] A hard ſtone is incloſed in the pulp of 

deing preſſed by the bill or head, emits. it, full of longiſh ſeeds; from this fruit 

5 an oily matter for the dreſſing or prun 3 ſorts of oil is preſſed; the firſt and 

| ing their feathers. Ii puteſt is what is commonly call'd olive 

OLONI SIS C,, Gr.] diviners by | or ſallad oil; the ſecond is not ſo good | 

birds. . ſeither in taſte or ſmell, the third worſe , 
_.*OINOMANEY (ej, Gr. ] divi- [: | —— and 
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and fit only for lamps and other inferi- 
es. £ 1 þ 
* OLIVE- Tee, (Hieroglyphically) 
repreſents ele, peace, concord, 
dience and meekne(s, 5 
" garland of OLIVE, was by rhe 
Creeks given to thoſe who came off 
victorlous at rhe Olympick games, obſor- 
ved in 8 6 of Fupiter, at the foot 
of mount Olymp. 
OLYMPI XD \fo call'd from the Olym- 
pick Gamer) à period of time of 4 years, 
anciently a eommon method of com- 
puting time among the Greeks, and 
principally from the 27th olympiad, in 
which Chorebus was victor, which was 
108 years before the firſt inſtitution by 
Iphitus ; before an exact regiſter of 
thoſe who bore away the prize at the 
publiok olympick games was Kept. 
Timæus is reckoned the firſt hiſtorian, 
who made uſe of this method; but was 
followed afterwards by Erazofthenes and 
Polybius ; before whoſe times the Greek 
hiftoriais only related the facts, with- 
out preciſely determining the time. 
OLYMPIAN Jupiter, a title given 
him from the city olympia, in Elif in 
Peloponne ſus, where he had a temple of 


an admiravle ſtructure; which was not 


only famous for the vaſt treaſures that 
belonged to it, but on account of the 


oracles that were given; and for the 


olympick games being celebrated near 
it; but was moſt famous for the ftarue 
of Fupiter made by Phidias, which was 
accounted one of the wonders of the 
world. . EE 

This ſtatue was made ſitting upon a 
throne of gold and ivory, with a crown 
on his head made of olive branches ; 
holding in his right hand the image of 
victory, made of ivory, crowned with 
1 crown of maſſy gold upon its head 
dreſs; and in his left hand a ſceptre 
made of a mixture of all ſorts of me- 
tals, with an eagle at the top of ir. 

His ſhots and ftockings were of gold, 
and the drapery of the fame, adorn'd- 
with the figures of animals and flower 
de Liss. 5 

The throne was imbelliſh'd with 
ivory, ebony, gold, precious ſtones 
and a multitude of emboſs'd figures; 
at the foot or pedeſtals of the throne 
were 4 victories and 2 others at the 
feet of the ſtatue. 

At the 2 feet on the foreſide of the 
throne, on the one ſide the figures of 
ſphinxes, carrying off ſome Theban 
youths, and on the other the figures of 
Niobe's children, who were ſhot to death 
by Apollo and Diana, with arrows; be- 


% / 


tween the feet of the throne Theſeus 
and the reſt of the heroes, ho accom- 
panied Hercules to the Amazonian” war, 
and ſeveral wreſtlers. 

All the place about the throne was 


labours of Hercules, &. on the upper 
part on one ſide the throne the Graces, 
and on the other the Hours, on the 
foot-ſtool golden lions, and Theſeus's 
combat with the Amazons. _ Roy 
In the temple there was alſo an altar 
to the unknown God, like that at Athens. 
Gl: OLYMPICI, the title of the aca- 
demiſts of Vicenza in Italy. © 3 
OLTMFICK Games, were celebra 
in the province of Elir, near the city 
Piſa, on the banks of the river Al/pheus, 
near the temple of Jupiter, 221 
years ; at which were preſent a 
concourſe of people from all parts. 
Theſe games conſiſted of running, 
leaping, and other manly exerciſes in- 
ſtituted in Honour of Hercules, and 
thoſe who came off conquerors were 


common people but by the tate. 

OLTIM PII [among the Athenians] a 
name given to their 12 gods, to whom 
they had dedicated a very magnificent 
altar; viz. Jupiter, Mars, cury, 
Neptune, Vulcan, Apollo, Juno, Veſſa, 
Minerva, Ceres, Diana and Venus. | 


after his conqueſt of Perſia, deſit d to 
have his ſtatue receiv'd among the 
number of theſe deities, and ſet upon 
the fame altar; which is ſaid to have 
been by the Greeks coraply'd with. 
OLYMPION'ICES [:auprruvizas, Gr. 1 
the victors or conquerors at the olym= 
pick games. y were crowned 
with garlands of olive branches, carried 
home in chariots, with a, numerous 
attendance, and the wall of the city 
was broken down and they drove in 


preſented with very rich preſents, and 
treated with ſuch extravagant expence 
and reſpect, that the Athenzans finding it 
burthenſom, Solon procured à law to 
be made to leſſen the ex pences, which 


Drachmæ, or about 13 pounds ſterling: 
but this law was not long liv'd, for 
ſoon after they were entertain'd in the 
Prytauzum or the publick hall; and 
thoſe who had gain'd 3 crowns at theſe\ 
games, were endowed. with ſeveral 
privileges and exemptions, they were 


or ſerving any troubleſome office. At 


Sparta they had a particular place ap- 
1 | | p vinted 


—_ 


very highly honoured, not only by the 


* 


adorn'd with pictures, repreſenting the 


It is related that Alexander the Great, = 


through the breach; they were alſo 


determined the reward to be 300 


excus'd from paying taxes uf any kind, - 


* 
3 
TT - 
* 
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_ - ſometimes againſt the French, but 


Pointed them in the army, and were 
Placed as a guard to the king's perſon. 
They had likewiſe the privilege of 
ſanttuary, and a coat with flowers em- 
 broidered on it to diftinguiſh them. And 
. the generals of armies were frequently 
choſen;our of theſe Olympionices. 

It was alſo uſual to carve the names 
of theſe victors and the hiftories of 
their ſucceſſes on marble pillars, and 
were at laſt fo extravagant as ſome- 
times ro deify them while living. 

OLTM PICK Fire, the fire ariſing 
From the ſun's rays, collected in a 

burning glaſs. 

LIM Us, a mountain in Th-/aly, 
of ſo great height, that ir ſeems to tran- 
fcend the clouds, and was therefore 
Frequently by the poets feign'd to be 
eaven itſelf. 3 | 

OLYMPIONTCI, conquerors at the 

Olympick games. 5 
OMAN, acertain deity of the Perſians, 
whom the Magi worſhipped daily for 
an hour, ſinging hymns ot praiſe to him, 
with their turbants on their heads, and 
vervein in their hands. 

OMBIAS'SES, prieſts and doctors of 
the Pagan religion in the iſland of Ma- 
dagaſcar, much the ſame as thoſe they 
call Marabouts at Cape Verde. See Ma- 
rabouts ; there are ſeveral ſets of them. 
One ſort of them addicted themſelves 
to geomancy and drew their figures 
upon a little ſmooth board, covered 
with fine ſand, and were conſulted by 


of rheir recovery: | : 
"Theſe Geomancers were alfo diſtin- 
guiſh'd into ſeveral orders, reſembling 
our ecclefiaftical dignities, as Sababa 
Pope or caliph, Lam/amachoarchbiſhep, 
Catzbon biſhop, Faquilrs prieft ; Mouladr: 
deacon, Tibou ſubdeacon, Ombiaſſe ſcribe 
or phyſician, and Male clerk. _ 
The common people ſtand in great 
awe of thr, and have employ'd them 


ſick Fer to know thetime and mear.s | 


withour ſucceſs. 


OM'BRE de Crozx [in Heral.] the ſha- | 


dow of a croſs, F. is a croſs repreſented 
of the colour of ſmoak, ſo as to be ſeen 


thro”. | : 

2 OMBRE de Soleil in Her.) 
i. e. the ſhadow of the ſun, 
F is when the ſun is borne 
in an eſcutcheon, without 
either eyes, noſe or mouth 
apparent; but only a colouring ſo thin, 
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Engliſh, is ſuch a whole, whoſe parts 
are termed ſubjective or inferior; be- 
cauſe this whole is a commpn term, and 
its parts are compar'd within its extent. 
Thus the word Animal is the omne or 
whole, and the inferiors of it are May 
or Beaſt, which are compriz'd within 
its extent, and are its ſubjective parts. 

. OMNIFEEROUSNESS | of . L.] 
all producing quality. 

. OMNIF' ESS [of omnia facien, 
Ln quality, Sc. that does or eſſects all 
ings. ; . 

OMNIFORM TTT [of omniformis, L.] 
the being of all manner of ſhapes. 
OMNIPA!RIENT f{omnipariens, L.] 
bearing or bringing forth all things. 
_ OMNIP'OTEN T NESS [of omaiporen- 
tia, L.] all powerfulneſs, Sc. 
OMNIPRE'SENTNESS | of omnir and 
preſens, or præſentia, L.] omnipreſence, 
or being preſent every where. 
OMNIS'CIENTNESS {of omni, and 
ſcientta, L.] knowledge of all things. 
 OMNIV*CROU SNESSof omnivory, 
Ll devouring nature, Cc. | 
MOPHAGI'A, a feaſt of Bacchus, 
in which the mad gueſts eat goats alive, 
tearing their entrails with their teeth. 
OMCPHORTUM (of %, a ſhoul- 
der, and eiu to bear, Gr. j a little cloak 
anciently worn by the biſhops over 
their ſhoulders, thereby to repreſent 
the good ſhepherd, who brings home 
the ſtray d ſheep on his ſhoulders. 
_ OMPANORA1E, à title of the 
priefts of the iſland of Madagaſcar. 
OM/PHALOS | 'Owgancy, Gr. ] the 


navel. 

OMP HALOP"TICK {of d And 
Orriucc, Gr.] an optick glaſs that is 
convex on both ſides; commonly called 


a convex lens. 
OM'PHALO Meſerterick[with Anat.) 


which paſs along to the navel, and 
terminate in the mefentery, _ | 
_ OMRA'S lin the great Mogul 
ONMHR A8 8 court in India] great 
lords, which are generally Perſian“, 
who have great offices at court; but 
none of them have any lands in pro- 
priety, becauſe the Mogul is ſole propri- 
Stor of all the land in his dominions ; 
ſo that the Mogul being heir general to 
all his ſubjects, neither the fons of 
theſe Omra's, nor any elſe poſſeſſes the 
eftates of their fathers, they deſcend- 


that the field may be ſeen thro it. See 


the Figure. Oe. 258 
ü OM/INOUSNESS { of ominoſus, L.] 
forehodingneſs, either of good or bad. 


ing to the Mogul after their deaths; but 
he does often allow them ſome ſmall 
. penſions ; but the fathers take care in 
their life time that (they may be _ 
70 foam 


„ 
- 


- OMNE [among Logicians] or whole in 


a term applied to a vein and artery 
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for true Moguls who are of white com- 
plexions, whereas the Indians are ta- 
ny) to make ſome proviſion for 


m. | 
ms theſe Omra's are comman- 
ders of 1000 horſe, others 2000, ſo to 
12000, their pay being more or leſs ac 
cording to the number of their horſes: 


There are always 25 or 80 of theſe. 


Omra's at court, out of which the go- 


vernours of the provinces and great 


officers of the ſtate are choſen. 
ONA'NIA 2 [of Onan} the crime 
ONANISM I of ſelt pollution. 
ONEIROCRATTA {of de-, 2 
dream, and apariw, I poſſeſs, Gr.] the 
art of expounding dreams. 


ONEIROCRIUTISTS | 'Orzigruperal, 
Cr.] judgers'or expounders of dreams. 
ONEIROSCO'PIST'S. I 'Orzia60xemruts 


Gr.] inquirers into the fignitication of 

dreams. Tels © IIS 
ONEIROPO/LISTS LOA, Gr.] 

perſons converſant about dreams. 
ONI (an abbreviation of Oneratur niſi 


habet ſufficientem Exonerationem, L. 2. e. 


he is charged, unleſs he have a ſuth- 


cient diſcharge} a mark uſed in the Ex- 
cheguer, and ſet on the head of a ſheriff, 
aſſoon as he enters into his account for 


iſſues, fines and mean profits, and 
thereupon he immediately became the 
king's debtor. FI 

ONKOT'OMY {of "Oyx:x, a tumor, 
and rewyw, Gr. to cut] the chirurgical 
er of opening a tumor or ab- 
dels. | | 

ONOCEN'T AUR ['orexty.ravpes Of "avec 
an aſs, and xeyraupes, Gr. à centaur] a 
fabulous animal, iuppos d to bea com- 
pound of a man and an aſs. It has the 
body of a man, but the legs and thighs 
of an aſs. 3 | 

ONONYCHT'TES {of 0% “, an aſs, 
and Oye, Gr. a nail; ſomething that 
has the hoofs, 7. e. the feet of an aſs) 
a name the Heathens called the Chriſti. 
ant, becauſe they worſhipped the ſame 
God as the Je did; prob. from what 
Corn, Tacitus writes of the Hraelites, 
that being very thirſty, they were led 


to a ſpring by an aſs going to drink, 


and that in gratitude they worſhipped 
an aſs, and that the Chri/tians worſhip- 
ped the ſame. ß 
ONTOL/OGIST. (ατ , Gr.] one 
who treats of beings in the abſtract. 
 ONVCHOMANCY "Oruxmeanriice, 
 ONYMANCY _ 5 r.] 4 ſort of 
divination performed by the nails of 
an unpolluted boy, covered with oil 
and ſoot, which they turned to the ſun, | 


| 


OP 


ſome and fair, ſo as that they may paſs| the reflection of whoſe rays was be- 


lieved to repreſent by certain images 


fed about. | 


|  OOS/COPY (g00wmniz, Gr. j prediftions 


made from eggs. | „ RY 

OPA'COUSNESS {[opacitas, L. j ob- 
ſcureneſs, darkneſs, Ge. 5 Jt 

OPA'LIA among the Romans} feſti- 
vals celebrated to the goddeſs Ops, wife 
of Saturn, on the 4th of the calends af 
January, which was the zd day of the 
Saturnalia; theſe two Saturn and Ops, 
being accounted the 2 deities who took 
care of the fruits of the earth ; their 
tealts were celebrated in harveſt time, 
at which they feaſted their laves, and 
allowed them all manner of liberty, in 
conſideration of the pains they had ta- 
ken to till the ground. © 
OAS SUM {in Virginia) a creature 
that has a head like a hog, a tail like-a 
rat, being about the bigneſs of a cat; 
the female hasa bag under its belly. in 
which it carries its young, and thither 
ew retire in any danger. 

— OPENNESS {of open and 1 
Saæ.] plainneſs, clearneſs, manifeftneſs ; 
alſo an opening. Cie 

; O'PENING { openung, Saæ.] an open 
place. 

OPERA, a dramatick compoſition, 
{et ro muſick, and ſung on the ſtage, at- 
rended with muſical inftruments, and 
inriched with ftately dreſſings, machines 
and other decorations ; the Opera was 
firit uſed by the Venetiant, with whom 
it is one of the principal glories of their 
Carnival, It was afterwards uſed by 
the French, and now by us. Ret 

OPERAT'ICAL, of or pertaining to 
an opera. | 3 
OEERATION, the act of exerting or 
exerciſing ſome power or faculty, upon 
which ſome effet follows. F. of L. © 

OPERATION {in Phy/ick] the man- 
ner wherein any remedy produces its 
lalutary effect. 1 

OP'ERATIVENESS [of operatus, L.] 
operating quality.” 8 

OPERATOR {in Surgery, &c. ] a per- 
ſon who works with the hand on the 
human body, either to preſerve or re- 
ftore its health or eaſe, as an operator 
o the ſtone, one who cuts for the 

ones. 5 5 


 OPEROSE'NESS [of opero ſer, LI Taba 


— 


| riouſnets. | ; 
OPHY TES[Ogirys, Gr. ] a ſort of vari- 
egated ma rble, otherwiſe called ſerpen- 
tine marble. | 5 
OPHITES [of tele, Gr.] a ſerpent] a 


ſect of hereticks in the ſecond century, 


the thing they hada mind to be fal- 
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nat.] 2 branch of the fifth pair of 


Principal eſſects of viſion. | 


mind, or th 


_ fight; nor deduced by neceſſary conſe- 
made a goddeſs of it, adoring her in the 


; IL. j aptnefs to cauſe obſtructions. 
1 


poeſture of hafte, having a lock of hair 
but bald behind, 10 
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when their prieſt celebrated their my(- 
teries, they cauſed a ſerpent to come 
out of a hole, which after it had rolled 
itſelf over the things that were to be offe- 
red in ſacrifices, they ſaid that Jeſus 
Chrift had fanRified them, and then de- 
livered them to the people who wor- 
Qhipped them. mm 


OPHIU'CUS fo, Gr.] a nor- 
thern conftellation, containing thirty 
ars, repreſented by a man holding a 
nt in his hand, this ſtar being in 


the hand of the man, and is of the firft 


magnitude. 3 | 
. OPTHALUMIA OSO Ria, Gr.] a 
diſeaſe of the eyes, being an inflamation 


in the coats, proceeding from arterious 


blood, gotten out of the veſſels, and 
coll in thoſe parts. _— 
OrHTHAL MIC Nerves [with 


nerves, which move the eye, L. 

- OPHTHALMOG'RAPHY [of 'OgSan- 
_ and 9pagy, Gr. on] a 
branch of anatomy, which conſide rs 


the ſtructure and compoſition of the 
eye, and the uſe of its parts, and the 
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| who it is ſaid, honoured a ſerpent, and intimate, that perſons ought to lay hald 


of, and not ler lip Opportunity when 
; offered; but, as we ſay, take ti 
0 
|, Opportunity was alſo honoured as a 
goddeſs by the Pagans, as the ſuperin- 
tendant of the fitteſt ſeaſon to accom- 
pliſh any buſineſs, and was repreſented 
in the form of a naked woman with à 
long lock of hair, but bald behind, to 
Intimate that opportunity if not laid 
hold on when it offers, ſoon lips away; 
| alſo ſtanding with one foot on a wheel 
and the other in the air, holding a (i 
in one hand and a raſor in the other, 
her feet alſo being winged and the 
wheel in continual motion, to intimate 
at opportunity is always inconſtant 
in motion. a 
OPPOSITES [with Lagiciant] are 
things relatively oppoſed, as maſter and 
ſervant; or privatively, as light and 
| darkneſt; or contrary, as know!edze and 
Ignorance. „ 25 
OPPOSPF TION Cin Geometry] the re- 
lation of two things, between which a 
line may be drawn perpendicular to 


both, 
| = Cas OPPOSITION {in Lozick! 


OPH*THALMO/SCOPY (of O 
and oxoriw, Gr. to view] a branch 


o 


conſiders the eyes of perſons, by them 


to come to the knowledge of their tem- 
peraments, humours and manners. | 
© OPINION, a probable belief, or a 
doubtful, uncertain judgment of the 
e aſſent of the mind to pro- 
poſitions not evidently true at the firſt 


quence from others that are ſo; but 


ſuch as carry the face of truth; or it 


may be defined an aſſent of the under- 
ſtancling, with ſome fear or diſtruſt of 
the contrary. 5 9 
"OPINION, the ancient Heathens 
form of a woman; and believed ſhe 
Had the government of the ſentiments 
of men. She was repreſented in the 
form of a young woman with a bold 
countenance, but a ſtaggering gate. 
OPPILATIVENESS {of oppilartur, 


PONENCY, the; maintaining a 
contrar NN 3 : IE 
' OPPOR TUNE'NESS [of opporiunus, 
L.] ſeaſonableneſs. 


the ſcience of Phyſiognomy, which | 


rming and denying the ſame pre 


| dicate of the ſame ſubject, as Socrate: 


is learned, Socrates is not learned. 
 Tncomplex OPPOSITION {in Logick] 
is the diſagreement of two things which 
ON gs each 5 be in the 
ame ſubject; as ſight is ſed to 
bin duc ſi, heat to i 4 228 i 
OPPOSL'TION (with Rheroricians) a 
figure whereby two things are aſſem- 
bled together, which appeared incom- 
Patible, as a wiſe folly, ' 
OP'POSITNESS fag oppoſitus, L.] op- 
poſite or contrary ſtate or quality. 
OPS rie, Gr.] a name of the god- 
den Cydele ; which ſee. 
' OP T'ABLENESS. {of optabilis, L.) 


| defireableneſs. 


OPT'ICA or, Gr.] medicines 
good againſt diſtempers in the eyes, L. 
OF TIC: opt icus, L. of Oxide, 
| OY Gr. ] pertaining to the 


t. L 
OPTIC Place of a Star or Planet ap- 
parent, is that part of its orbit, which 
aur fight determines when the obſer- 
ver's eye is at the circumference of the 
OPTIC Place of a Star or Planct real, 


'* OPPORTUNITY {[opportunitas, L.] 
convenient time or occafion ; was paint 
ed like time, i. e. like an old man in a 


entre of the earth, or planet he inha- 


birs, | | 
f OPTTCIAN, a profeſſor or teacher 
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is that, when it is ſuppoſed to be at the 
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d - OPTICAL Inequaliry [ Aftron.) is an of flowers, the heliotropium z*of out 
= zpparent irregularity-in the motions of | the cock and bird of paradiſe ; of 52a/ts, 
y far diſtant bodies.” 50 Wenen z and of fiſhes, the dolphin. : 
OPTIK Pencil, is that (aſſemblage © OR'/ACLES +{ oracula, L. of ora; 
a or penicil of rays, by © means whereof | Mouths, or orare, to entreat] were am- 
5 any point or part of an object is ſeen. | biguous anſwers made to the ancient 
95 OPTICE Rays, thoſe rays where= | Heathens concerning things to come. 
with an oprick | pyramid or triangle is | This ſome are of opinion, done by 
a en pr 14 AA qiabolical operation; and others, that 
0 - OPTICK' Arif, à ray paſſing through | it was by the artifſce of their prieſts, 
id the centre of the eye.. Iwho made the ignorant people believe 
K  OPTICK © Chamber, tlie ſame as Ca- that the God ſpoke by their: mouths. 
el r IO Of the former opinion were-ſeveralfa- 
il OPTIC Glas, they are ground ei- thers of the primitive Chriſtian church, 
r, ther concave or hollow, ſo as either | and other great and learned men; ag 
1 to collect or difperſe the rays of light, Tertullian and Voſſius, who held that 
12 by means 'whoreof viſtion is improved, the devils; pretending to fore-know- 
at the eye ſtrengthened, Ge. ' - | Tedge aid divination; gave dark an 


OP TICS (ar, optica, L.] a ſcience doubtful anſwers, that if the event fel 


re which confiders every object as ſeen out contrary to their expetarion, the 
id with direct rays,” after the ordinary | People ſhould think they had not com- 
1d manner. Tlie particular branches of | prehended the true ſenſe of the oracle: 
id it are Dioptrickt arid Catoptricks, treat: | Norable  inftances of Which are theſe 
ing of reſſected and refracted rays, . char Ste VE ACID DR A, 
2- OPTION f ar 3 (in a Law When Creſus. conſulted tlie oracle of 
a Senſe] is when à new ſuffragran'biſhop | A de at Delphos, he received for an- 
to is conſecrated, the archbiſhop of hs ſwer this doubtful riddle; in a form of 
province, by a cuſtomary prerogative, words fo cunningly contrived, that the 
J claims rhe collation of rhe firft vacant | truth was then fartheft' off, when he 
e. benefice in'thar fee as Hs choice. | thought to have gained it. 
O'PULENCE' {opulentia, L.] wealth. | Croſus Halyn penetrans' magnam, 
| O'PULEN'TNESS [ opulentns, L. pervertit opum vim; 
1 wWealthineſs. — When Gaſus over Halts-roweth, 
ch FR Rm) OR (in Heraldry) ſignifies A mighty nation he overthroweth, 
he gold, E It is often repre Which he interpreting according ro. 
a HY ſented by a yellow colour, | his own deſires, crofſed the river, bue 
== and in engraving by ſmall | Was vanquithed Himſelf by Cyrus, ng 
4 — pricks all over the field or of Perſia, and his n nation a1 
iS bearing, as in the figure. It is faid'ro | Country ruinee. 
12 be compoſed of mach white and a little Eing Pyrrhus, fore he made war 
red, as two parts white arid one red, with he Romany, confulring this ora- 
5 and of itſelf to betoxen wiſdom, riches ele, received the following anfwer.” 
| and elevation of mind; with red, to io te eEacide Romanos vingere peſſe. 
d- ſpend his blood” for the wealth and Which ambiguous prediction he cons 
welfare of his country; with azure, to ftruing; Te poſſe vincerr Rota nos, thou 
1 be worthy of matters of truſt and trea- | ſhalt overcome the Romans, gave them 
ſure; with fable, moſt rich and conſtant | battle; but found in the event that the 
25 in every thing, With an amorous mind; devil meant, Romauos geſſe vincere te, 
L. with veyt, moſt joy ful with the riches that the Romans ſhould overcome him; 
a of the world, and moft glittering and | as they die. 
he plendidin youre 8 Another prince, conſulting this ora> _ 
Others add, that Or ſignifies chriftzan cle concerning the fucceſs-of his war- 
120 and ſpiritual birtuet, as faith; tempe- | ring, received this anſwer, © 
rance, charity, meekneſs, humility Thtrredibis nunguam per bella perivis, 
of and clementy ; of worldly virtues and | Which he diſtinguiſhed wir commas 
qualities, mobiſtey” went generoſity, | thus, 51, redibit, nnnquam per bella pe- 
77 ſplendor, chivalry, love, purity, gra- ribis, thou ſhalt go, thou malt return, 
6 „ vity, conftancy, ſolidity, proſperity, thou ſhalt never periſh by war; under 
mw joy and long life ; of prertout ones, ir | took the war and was flain; upon which 
Wa repreſents the carbuncle or the ropaz ; | his nobility canvaffing the oracle, per- 
hos of the planets, the ſun; of the elements, | c=ived that ir ſhould have been thus 
fire; of human conſttrutions, the fan- 5 by 11, redibis Lare 
Uns: | F N Aurel: 1 | > 2s + 7 ou T9. 
AL duns; of tren the eypreſs or Sr ella OD CSF mou ſhalt go, oY 
\ 5 1 4 
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| 
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An Hegrew chuld, whom the blett Gods 


time, ſays, Dephis oracula ceſſant. 


dieceive the world ſo much as they had 


ES 
8 * 
* $ : 
Fa — 


malt never return, thou ſhalt-periſh by i-q513 when the pa 
pes. | edifts of Valent inian III. and Martiauur, 


Wat. aq | | 
Of the latter opinion, that the pre- 
ditions of the oracles were not ſo# 
.much by diabolical operation, as by. 
the artifices of the prieſts, were Eufe- | 
bins, Ariſſotle and Cicero, and many | 
other famous men, who were of opi- | 
nion; that oracles were only the cun- 
ning tricks of the priefts, by which the 
credultous. were abuſed under the colour 
of inſpiration and prediction. 
_ Demoſthenes ſeemed apprehenſive of 
this cheat, when he faid that Fythia 
always. fayoured king Philip in her 
AIR os one 1 $62, Þ 
The firſt eracles we read of, were of 
Jupiter Dodoneus in Epirus, and Jupiter 
Ammon in Africa. Beides which there 
were ſeveral others. Sec Ampbiaraus, 
Dedona, Trophoniut, &c. in their proper 
places. f | 
Some have been of opinion, that ora- 
cles ceaſed upon the coming of Chriſt ; 
tho' this cannot indeed be faid, yer it 
ſhould ſeem that they began then to 
decline; and Surdas relates, that Augu- 
Hus, in whoſe time our Saviour was 
born, conſulting the oracle about his 
ſucceſſor, received the following, not 


ſatisfying anſwer. 
e e | 
EH -, ral ü Sete ſiand,,ẽ 
Hey, 


Tord Sojuor mrpihunreiv x, aid uv Kudie ine 
AUT G ornav i ſgνẽỹ nas οẽ .. 


| adors, 1 5 

Hath bid me leave theſe ſhrines and 
5 EI pack to Hell . 
So that of oracles I can no more 

In ſilence leave our altar and farewel. 
Whereupon Auguſtus coming home, 
erected an altar in the capitol, cauſing 
this inſcription to be engraven on it in 
capital letters, HEC EST ARA PRI- 
MOGENITI DEI. LES 

And Juvenal, who lived in Domitian's 


But there are ſeveral ancient writers 
that make it appear, that they conti- 
nued above 4co years after; and the 
eccleſiaſtical hiftory tells us, that Julian 
the apoftate, conſulting an oracle, could 
receive no anſwer, becauſe the body of 
Babylus the martyr, was entombed nigh 
the altar ; ſo that the devils could not 


done, when Chrift, the truth itſelf, was 
manifeſt in the fleſh ; tho' all oracles 
did not ceaſe at that inſtant, nor were 
they wholly filenced but with the de- 


| placed: 


"IN wh 
N a 1 
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forbid, upon pain of death, the publick 
practice of their: idolatrous' worſhip, 
and their crafty impoſtures: Tho' ſome 
oracles ceaſed long before the birth of 
our Saviour, as, in particular, the mot 
famous oracles of Greece; for the Per- 
tans having laid their country waſte, 
the prieſts torſook the remples, and ſo 
the oracles became ſilent. 

The learned Kircher to undeceive 
the credulous, and to account for ſome 
ſtrange things which are related of the 
famous De/phick oracle, contriv'd and 
fix'd a tube ſo in his bed chamber, that 
when any perſon call'd him at his gar- 
den gate, next to his lodgings, tho' they 
cid not ſpeak any louder. than ordinary, 
he could hear them as plainly as if they 
had. been in the room, and return'd 
them an, anſwer with the ſame eaſy 


conveyance. 2 X-; 
This tube he afterwards remoy'd 
into his Muſeum, and fixed it ſo artifi- 
cially into a ftatue, that it opened its 
mouth as if it had been alive, moved its 
eyes and ſcem'd ro ſpeak ; and he was 
of opinion, that pagan priefts by mak- 
ing uſe of ſuch tubes, were wont to 
make the credulous and ſuperſtitious 
believe that the idol return'd them in 
anſwer to their queſtion. | 
_ ORA'CULARNESS, the being of the 
nature or quality of an-oracle. | 
ORAN'GEAT,, a drink made of juice 
of oranges, Ge. 1 
_ ORATORY {oratorium, L.] a chapel 
ſet apart for prayer ; a cloſet or little 


| 2 rtment in a large houſe, near a bed: 
c 


amber; furniſhed with a little altar 
or image for private devotion, 
_ ORATORY {with the Romanri/is? a 
ſociety. or congregation of religious, 
who lived in community, but without 
being obliged to make any vows. 
ORB Corbis, L.] a hollow ſphere. 
An ORB [with Aftronomers] is fre- 
quently taken for the deferent of a 
planet, but moſt commonly for its 
ſphere. But an orb is a round body 
bounded by two ſurfaces, the one out- 


and concave; ſo that the Heavens are 
ſo many orbs, the higher encompaſſing 
the lower, as the coats of an onion: 
Bur, a ſphere properly ſignifies a globe 
contained under one ſingle ſuperficies, 
and ſolid even to the centre. 
"CRBIC'ULARNESS, roundneſs. 
| OR'BIT'S | with Anaiomiſts) the tw? 
large cavities in Whach the eyes arc 


ſtruction of paganiſm, about the year 


and 


ward and convex, and the other inward- 
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CHESTRA: lof zn, Gr; to 
N.. the lower . the ancient 
theatre, where: they kept theit balls; 
it was in form of a ſamicircle, and ſur- 
rounded with ſeats. It is now taken 
for a muſick gallery. 

ORCHE RAPHY 


dancing, and „Gr. to write]! 2 


treatiſe of the art of dancing, or a book 


of dance. 1 = 
Ok (ond, Sas an edge] an initial 
ſyllable in names of perſons, which ſig- 
nifies an edge or ſharpneſs. | | 

ORDA'LEAN Law, the law of Or- 
deal, which was appointed long before 
the conqueſt, and continued in force 
till the reign of king Jobn and Henry 
Ill, when it was condemned by pope 
Stephen II. and utterly aboliſhed by 
N G7 £2.25 

ORDE'AL C[ondeal, Sax. of on, 
great, and deal, Sax." judgment] a me- 
rod practiſed about the time of Edward 
the confeſſor, of trying criminal per 
ſons; when if the perſon accuſed plead 
ed not guilty, he might either put him- 
ſelf upon God and his country, as at 


6 of 2% Neis, : 


lumnus-. ＋ỹt!ß!E 8 
Ruſtic ORDER ¶ Archir.\ is one adorn- 
ed with ruſtic quoins, boſcages, Se. 
ORDERS lin Archit. j are rules for 
the proportion that is to be obſerved 
in the. erefting of pillars.or columns, 
and for the form of certain parts be- 
longing to them. And thence build- 
ings are ſaid to be of ſeveral Orders, 
when the proportion between the 
thickneſs of the columns and their 
height, and all things requiſite thereto, 
are different. | | | 


Doric, 

Compo ſit. . W 
Ihe Dorick Order has its columns 
| eight diameters in height, and ſhould 
not have any ornament, neither in its 
capital nor baſe. The Aſiragal and 


onick, Corinthian, Tuſcan. and 


a diameter in height, conſtituting part 


this day, or upon God only, preſuming of the ſhank or body of the pillar. 


that he would free the innocent; and 
thus Ordeal was either by fire or water; 


by fire, if the perſon were of free | 


eſtate; or by water, if he were of ſer- 
vile condition, and it was alſo after di- 
vers manners. 

Simple ORDEAL, was when a perſon 
accuſed carried in his hand a red hot 
iron of a pound weight. 

ORDEAL double, was when he car- 
ried a hot iron of two pound weight. 

ORDEAL triple, was when he car- 
ried a hot iron of three pound weight. 

ORDE LFE (in Law] a privilege 
whereby a man claims the ore found 
in his own ground. 1 

To R DER lordinare, L. ordonner, 
F.] to command or appoint, to diſpoſe; 
alſo to chaſtiſe. : 

OR DERLIT [ordinatus, L. Sc.] re- 
gular; alſo regularly. | 5 

French ORDER | Architecture) an or- 
der that is of new invention, whoſe 
capitals conſiſt in attributes agreeing to 


the people, as Flowers de Lis, Cock s- 


Heads, & c 7 3 
Gothic ORDER Architect. ] deviates 
from the ornaments and proportions of 
the antique, the columns of which are 
either too maſſive in manner of pillars, 
or too ſlender like poles; its capitals 
out of all meaſure, and adorned with. 
leaves of wild Acanthus, Thiſtlet, &c. 
Caryatick ORDER lin Architect.] is 


The Tonick Order, at its firſt inventi- 
on, had its columns only eight models 
in height; but afterwards the ancients 
augmented the height of its pillars, in 


alſo added to it a baſe that was not uſed 
before; ſo that then, with its capital 
of its thickneſs taken below: 1 he 

deſta l of it is two diameters, and about 


chiefly compoſed ot volutas or ſcrolls, 
and they are commonly . 
with 24 flutes. 


wt 3 


| richeſt order of them all. The length 
of its columns, with its baſes and capi- 
tals, is uſually about nine and a half 
or ten diameters, and the capitals are 
adorned with two rows of leaves, and 
eight, volutat, which ſupport the. Aba- 
The Tuſcan Order is the moft ſimpl 
and moſt We OY 1 4 OE R tk 2 
it is ſeldom. made uſe of 

vaults, in ſome ruſtick edifices, 
piles of building, as Ampiitheaters, &. 
The Compaſit. Order, or Roman Order, 
is one, the capitals of whoſe pillars are 
compoſed of two rows of leaves, like 
| thoſe of the Corinthian Order, and 

the Volutas and Scrolls of, the Ionick. 
Theſe columns are commonly ten dia- 
meters in height, and wholly n the 


that whoſe entahlature is ſupportod 


Corinthian, in all their dimenſions and 


* 0 
„C60 ü̃ÿ³ Hang 


432 num 


ſupport the entablature inftead of co- 


The principal Orders are five, the 


| Li/iel below the capital; which is half 


order to make it more beautiful, and 


two thirds in height, and the Capital is 


The Corinthian Order is the fineſt and. 


d baſe, it contained nine diamerers - 


- 


except in 


N N 1 
4 , n 
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| Ehed#n! the Cappe. 'dexrer and ſiniſter, | 


N the chapter or crown that C8 


"Aa crofs- or bordure; und thus after a my. 


 * Ax ORDINARY [in the Civil Law] 


IT”: 5 ö N 
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game rs except * eapitste, Waile 


ave waned more but four Yolutas which 


both by the volutas and ſtems, or ſtalks 
* the Corinthian Order. 0 

To theſe ſome add the Artick and 
Verbrek. 


Ko 
| a hs 1s. eagiſtrato, and got by dep 
enn 
Fake up the whole Tpace, which is filled | - ORDINARY fin the — and Ge- 


non Law) the biſhop: of the dioceſs, or 
'he who has the ordinary eccleſiafica 
juriſdiction within that territory, 


The Arriek Order is a ſmall order of ö 
. of the ſhorteſt proportion; hay- | 


2 cornice raiſed after the manner 
5725 architrave for its entablature. 
The Gothick Order is widely rem 
from the ancient proportions and orna- 
nts; as above. 
OR'DINARIES (in Reratdry 
denz viz; the Chef, the Pale, the — 4 
Feſr, the Bar, the Croſs, the Sultier, 
he Chevron, the Bordure, and the Ort. 
e ha ve endeavoured to encreafe the 
number to twenty, adding to thoſe be- 
remenrtioned, the Quarter, the Eſcur- | * 


un dexter and ſiniſter, and the Point. 
r have a been received by 
ralds in common. There are the 

Cons 0 e Why theſe Ordinarres 

re called Honburable; as 1. Becauſe 

they: "have been in uſe ever fince the 

practice of aria! ry, immediately after. 
he partitions. 24%, Becauſe that be- 


and the collation of the benefices there. 
in; alſo the biſhop's deputy, who gave 
criminals their neck-verſe to read, as 
the ordinary of Newgate did not many 
years r 

ORDINARY is applied to officers and 
ſervants of the kings houmold who at- 
tend on common occalions, as Phyſi tian 
35 Ordinary, e. 

OR BIN. ATES in \Geom: and Conie ks) 
ave lines drawn from 2 one point of 
the circumferenoe of the ellipſis or 
other conick ſection, perpendicularly 
acroſs the axis to the other fide. : 

ORDINAT E Neri Gen.] is that 
wherein the antecedent ofthe firſt ratio 
is to its conſequent, as the antecedent 
of the ſecond is to its conſequent. 

'+ORDINA'TE "Appiicate'\ lin Corick 
Section] is a line in any conick ſection 
drawn at right angles to and biſected 
by the axis, and reaching from one 
fide of the lection to the other, Ihe 


Ing placed all roget er on the eſcutche- 
on (which reprefents the body of a 
an) they intirely cover it, and ſeem 
as it were to ward off the ſtrokes that 
orne from the hand of the enemy. 
The chief, repreſents the helmet; the 


| halfof which, tho it is now generally 


called the Ordinate, is properly the 


Sent pre wry rthe ee 


rs the head; the pale, the lance or L362 


Fpear; che bend and bar, the belt; tlie 
feſſe, the ſcarf; © the "croſs and fatrier; 62 of, 
che ſword; the chevron,” be boots ant 
ſpurs; and e Lor dure and orl, the coat Ye : 


mail. 


2 — was ates on the head | 
in battle, the king or general afrer- 
Wards gave him a chi, if in the legs, 


"a chevron if his nord and armour were 
coloured with the blood of the enemy, 


erioys manner, erected for him a; 
lionburable memorial of what he had 
: dene for his king and country, © 


— 


RDINRRILI (of erdinairement, F 3 : 


commonly.” 
8 OR'DINARINESS fof e L. 
and #eſs] commonneſs, valgarneſs; alſo, | 
"Indiffetentnefs, mearmeſs. 
"yr weich Hap er pac 3 worited, 
rat whit. Ppeny or s fre uent- 
br Aſtially- 2 4 


is any judge who has authority ro take | 
nizanee of cauſes i in his own * 


3 B Iz ** ens 


Thus Ts ente ORD Ans OD, 
or od in an ordinate rightly: applyzd, 
and its half rd or V is the true ſcmi 
ordinate, tho“ 'commonly God the 
 Ordinate itſelf.” 

ORDON/NANCE Lin Painting), is tho 
diſpolition of the parts of it, either 
with regard to the whole piece, or 10 
the ſeveral parrs; as che groups, mal- 
fes, contrafts, S . 

"ORGANS" Were farſt eroduced into 
the church about the year 65. In the 


f e of Un in Germany is an Or- 


225 foot high, and 28 broad (the 
biggeſt pipe 13 inches diameter) and 
has 16 pair of bellows: to blow: it 


OR 
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wi 1 is definedto be, vacancy z or if they Ren one. or two of 
{with Anat.] is defined to he vacancy; or if ex Fog or wo of 


* 
2 YN ae 


Dart that requires a right, determi- | the pieces from falling, it is 90 
4115 40 | SISA ee to make drance to the reſt, for. ih, ſepa 


ir up, eee ee of its | rate they have n0_dependance on one 
«ions, e e eee ee een eee eee 
g % ORGANS (of an anima O'RIFLEMB. & che ancient kings 6f 
mY bran C4 compoſed of ſimilar parts, | France, ſo. called. from its being em- 
Body) t inted for ſome one  lingle broidered with flames of gold upon a 
and POP che Arrerier, Nerves, and | ground of red, which at firit was oal; 
HO On, as i 55 bborne in wars againſt infidels, and loſt 
Fecondary ORGANS, ſuch as conſiſt in che battle againft the Fleming It 
of ſeveral of the former, tho appro- | was alſo called the ſtandard of St Den- 
, 9 2s | x7; EAN" be AN Se 
Ha f s 8 | 4 , | nt AGE, 
25 tick ORGAN, 21 omen which | Hereticks, who even ſurpaſſed the abo- 
plays by the means of water. mination of the Gnaſtic . 
70 GANIC {organicas, L. *Omaunic |  ORVGENISTS, a ſect of Chriſtians 
2 14 o rhe 12 of | ſo denominated, | becauſe they hald 
be valle Auel, eee ſome errors drawn Fe, book 
T nn ee SET concerning principles 2 
ORGANIC AL Diſeaſe lin Medicine) | ORVGINALNESS | originalis, L.] the 
2 diſeaſe in che organical part of the | firſt ſource or riſe; eee 
doch e, Taten gef, or deres | ORTEIN ATED tof arize; L 1 hartz 
Fer A 2 dor pong og 10 or fetch i its e frog. n 
with _ an inftrument. ORION [according to the Pagan The- 
' ORGAN'ICALNESS { of 2ppaus3s, Gr. | ogy} proceeded from the urine of - 
greanicur, L. and neſs] a being or con- Jupiter, 0 tot pag Heros ; which 
ſiting of organs. 3 deities Having been hoſpitably enter- _ 
N OR'GIA 5 of z, fury: madneſs, tained by a peaſant named Hyereus, bid 
Cr.) feaſts and ſacritices of Bacchus, | him demand whatſoever he pleaſed, and 
dene e eee ee 
upon the tops 9 ohman, wun 1 AL * 2 
ts, huzza's and uncommon noiſes. | of a woman; upon which their god-ſhips 
ae | rh hg 33 n piſſed into the hide of the ox that * 
2 — had lin for facrifice, and bid him bury 
JI _ @\ it 9 months in the ground; which he 
doing, ar the expiration. of the time 
found a boy, whom he named Orion 
_ | who became a great hunter and ſerved 
Diana; biit he boaſting of 'HiF great 
kill, ſhe New him; but afrerwards our 
of compaſſion, made hin a conſtellation 
,, | ; | of 17 ſtars, 5 lich rifes on the gth of 
,,, , EFF brings ſtorms 
r and great tans... . 
— * — 5 Mello tells us, Orion was the fon W 
| IPTG cal "NON Neptune by ..Euryale, the. daughter « 
..... | Minor; 10 whomichis gfe was given, to 
:lear one of another, hanging each by . 22 bp Long 2 1 
a particular rope or cord over 3 *. overcome Merops, the daughter of 
9875 way 23 my pntp—t45 = "put | Onepion, with wine, lay with her; One 
FTT ww coming to the knowledee of ehis 
my. Their diſpoſition is ſuch, that OS | * 


they ſtop the paſſage” of the gate, and , and boing enraged at it pur out his e 


are preferrable to Herſes or Pontenlliſet, and expelled Rim the iſland. Ang he 


— — 


| , { | - 
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' becauſe theſe may be either broke by. Wandering 10 and fro, t lat came to 


| | d in Vulcan at Lemnor, who taking pity of 
a Petard, or they may be ſtopned in l > Pr, 
their falling down, but a Fetard 4s uſe- him, gave him one 105 his 8 1 
leſs againſt an Qrgnr, for if it break name Cedalzo, to be his guide. Orion 
one or ti of the pieces, they imme - tock this man upon his ſhoulders, that 
diately fall down again, and fill up the he might direct den e 
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"raking bis Journey towards the eaft, he | 


arrived at the ſun, by whom he was cu- 
"red as to his blindneſs. And afterwards 
went back to Onepion to be revenged 
. on him ; who was kept under the earth 
by his guards. Orian therefore deſ- 
"pairing to find him went to Crete, and 
- delighting extremely in hunting, fell 
into the company of Diana and Latona, 


And (as it is reported) threatned he 
would not leave a wild beaſt upon the 


-earth. Upon which the earth, taki 
this in e ſent a ſcorpion of 2 
. mon{truous ſize, by whom, being ſtung 
"he died. But Jupiter, at the entreaty 
of Diana and Latona, placed him among 
the ftars on account 5b his proweſs, and 
alſo the ſcorpion in memory of the fact. 
ng RLE (in Zeraldry] a ſel- 
- frm "md vedge or welt, F. is an or- 
HAR HH dinary, compoſed of a 
LI Af three-fold line duplicated, 
= admitting a tranſparency 
throughout the innermo 

Area or ſpace wherein it is incloſed. 


within the eſcutcheon all 
about it, in the nature of 
an orie, near tlie edges, and 
leaving the middle plain, as in the figure. 
... OR'TO lin Archit.] the plinth or 
7 ug of a column, or under the baſe 
ot arts pedeffal | 

© ORNAMENT'AL [of ornamentum, L.] 
_ aforning, 3 ; 
4 IRNAMENT' ALNESS, becomingneſs 
beautifulneſs, adornedneſs. hs 
 ORNA'TE {ornatus, L. I neat, trim. 
© | ORNEOSCOF ICKS [opreorxumina, GT.] 
omens or predictions given from the 
"flight, Ge. of birds... 
"ORNEOSCO'FIST'S Leeni of 2 er 
à bird, and oxoriw, Gr. to view] augurs 
or diviners by birds. 


' 'ORNITHOL'OGIST T £ Se-, 
r.] a deſcriber of the everal kinds 


And natures of birds. 


., ORNITHOMAN'TISTS Leh, e 
ec, Gr.) diviners by birds. 

* ORNITHOTRO'PHY (D i, 
Gr.] a place to feed birds in. 
OROMA Z ES {which in the Cha/dean 
tongue ſignifies burning light] a name by 
which the Magi and Chaldeans called the 
Higheſt God. They deſcribed God all 
ſurrounded with fire, and uſually faid 


| | © His body was like light, and his foul re- 


ſerobled truth. So ks 
This God was the good principle ac- 
cording to them; but they owned alſo 
an evil principle they call Azimanes, 


rhich in Chaldee ſignifies; who is my enc- 


ſt after 


In ORLE [in Heraldry} is 
when any thing is placed. 


1 F : ng 1 : no ihe 
by 2 N 8 
ö e 
4 NE . 
- * 
8 4 : "oh - 


my or ſubril dectiver, who oppoſed Oe. 
mazes and by whom he hoy be 1 
od o 
_ OR'PHANAGE; the ftate or condition 
. 
URFHANO: Lepa vr opel 
Gr.] an hoſpital where n 
brought up. 5 
ORPHEUST Opgeve, Gr. ] according to 
the poets, was the ſon of Apollo and 
Calliope, a very great philoſopher and 
an extraordinary muſician, and as ſuch 
bore away the palm from all chat had 
been before him. Mercury, they ſay 
made him a preſent of his harp, and he 
played fo exquiſitely well upon it, that 
he ſtopped the courſe of rivers, laid 
ſtorms, drew) the moſt ſavage animals 
after him, to divert themſelves with 
his excellent harmony; and that rocks 
and trees were ſeen to move at the 
ſound of his muſick: but beſides having 
loſt by death his wife Euridice, he went 
her to the gates of Hell, where he 
played with that dexterity, that Plus, 
Proſerpine, Sc. were raviſhed with the 
melody, and granted him to carry his 
wife back with him, to live on earth a- 
ain, upon condition, that in his return 
e would not look back upon her, till 
he was come to the light; but he break- 
ing the condition, by Jooking back upon 
her, her guard dragged her back to 
Hell, at which he grew ſo diſconſolate, 
that he reſolved never more to enter- 
tain any aſſection for a woman, and per- 
ſuaded all he could to the like; which 


ſo diſpleaſed the Thraciau women, that 
in their feſtivals of Bacchus, they tore 


him in pieces. But his harp was placed 
among the ſtars. He is ſaid to have lived 
A. M. Tie. 5 25 
OR HIC, of or pertaining to Orpheus. 
r ESS {of orthodox ia, 
L. a EI Of oO, right, and da, 
opinion, Gr.] true belief? ſoundnels of 
jaa . ES 
eder e eee A of A 
thographicus, L. of gdoypaginic, Gr.] the 
being according to 3 — or 
right writing or ſpelling. 
ORTHOG'RAPHY lin Geometry] the 


art of drawing or delineating the fore- 


right plan of any object, and expreſſing 
the heights or elevations of each part. 
External OR THOGRAPHY, is a de- 
linsation of the the external face, 7. . 
front of a building ; ſhewing the princt- 
pal wall with its doors, windows, Cc. 
roof, ornaments and every part viſivie 
to an eye, placed before the building. 
Internal ORTHOGRAPHY, is 4 


draught or delincation of ane 
8 | =; (us 
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fuch as it would appear, if the external 
wall were . 

OR'TIVE Amplitude [with Aftron.} is 
an arch of the horizon, intercepted be- 
tween the point where a ftar riſes and 
the eaſt ' point of the horizon. 


OS'CIELANCY [of ofciliatio, L.] a | 


ſinging to and fro, a . 
OSCILLA'TION (among the Romans] 

a ſacred rite, a ſwing up and down in the 

air, of the figures of men. | 


Axis of OSCILLATION, . is a right 


line, perpendicular to the apparent ho- 
rizontal one, and paſſing thro” the centre 
of the earth, about which the pendulum 
ofcillaces,  ;.: 1 r 
Centre of OSCILLATION, the mid 
dle point of the arch, dividing the ball, 
when the pin of a pendulum faſtened 


above is taken for the center of a circle, 


whoſe circumference divides the ball 
into rwoequal parts. 1 20 
OSCOPHORTA [ of (-yopopia of oo yh, 4 
branch, and g{pw, Gr. to carry] feaſts in- 
ſtitutsd by Theſeusr, on account of his 
having deſtroyed the minotaur, and by 
that means freed his country Athens, 


from being obliged to ſend ſeven young 


men annually to Crete, to be devouret 
by the minotaur. — _ | | 
OSIRIS por of 35 - and tepoc, Gr . 
i. e. ſacroſanctus, i. e. moſt holy; or as 
others ſay, of WR, Heb. bleſſed: by this 
name the Egyptians underitood the Sun, 
Bacchus and Jupiter] the ſon of Jupiter 
(according to the poets) by Niobe the 
daughter of Phoroneus. He is faid to 
have firſt taught the Eeypriaus huſbandry, 
to till the ground and to dreſs vine- 
yards; for Which they deified him. He 
married Jo (who afterwards was called 
Ijis) the daughter of Inachus ; he was 
privily murthered by his brother, and 
after muohſeeking,'n1s wife Iſis at length 


found his body, and buried it in the 


ſnd Abates; but when there appeared 
unto them an ox of an excellent ſhape, 
they imagined that it was Oſiris, and 
worſhipped him in the ſhape of an ox, 
by the name of Apis and Serapis. They 
had a cuſtom of going out every year 
to look him, and returned with great 
ſhouts of joy, on pretence of having 
found him. He reigned Anno Mundi 2200 
or, according to others, 2100. Helverius 
a learned hiſtorian, ſuppoſes him to be 
Mizraim, the eldeſt ſon of Chan. 
Roya / OSMUND 


OSMUND the Waterman & Oe | 
OS PRET [offifraga, L. z. c. the bone- 


breaker] a kind of eagle, that breaks 
bones with her break; bur, contrary to 


- 


ſhort-ſighted, to N not only her 
own young ones, but thoſe thas o- 
thers —.— caſt off. e 
OSSIFICATED, turned or become 
bone, hardened from a ſofter cartilagi- 
nous ſubſtance into one of a firmer tex» 
ture.- .. 5 ee Phe $4 
OSTENS'IVE demonſtration with 
Mathemaricianr] ſuch as demonſtrates 
the truth of any propoſition, and in this 
they are diſtinguiſhed from apogogical 
ones, or aeduttiones ad impoſſibile or ab- 
ſurdum, which prove the truth of the 
propoſition” by demonſtrating the im- 


poſſibility or abſurdity of aſſerting the 
contrary ; they are twofold. *. 5 
OSTENSIVE demonſtration, [called 
rt, Gr.] which prove the thing to be 
barely, but directly. $a ye 
OSTENSIVE demonftratiqns {called 
irt, Gr.] which prove the thing from 
its nature, cauſe or eſſential properties. 
OSTENT A”TIOUSNESS, vyaunting- 
neſs, bra 5 Inns, „7 
- OSTEOL'OGIST {of ö e- of 
detoy, a bone, and xi, Gr. ] an anatomift 
that deſcribes the ſhape, ſtructure and 
uſe of human bones, Ge. 1 
OSTRACIAS {oppaxias, Gr.) a ſort of 
precious ſtone like an oifter ſhell. + 
| OS'/TRACISM [oFpaxio nu, Gr. Ja ba- 
niſhment for io years, which the Athe- 
nian, inflicted on ſuch perſons, whoſe 
| over great power was ſuſpeted by the 
people, fearing that they ſhould degene- 
rate into tyrants : So called of ige, 
Gr. an oiſter; becauſe they wrote the 
name of him they intended to baniſn up- 
on oifter ſhells. 
OSTRACITITES LSS, Gr. Ja kind 
of cruſty ſtone, reddiſn and in the form 
of an oiſter-ſhell, and ſeparable into 
laminz, good againft the gravel, it is 
found in Germany; alſo called a neft of 
boxes, becauſe when one ſhell is taken 
away, another appears of the ſame colour 
and ſubſtance. | 
OS'TRICH, an animal that is range 
among birds. It is very large, has very 
long legs, its wings very ſhort, the neck 
about the length of 4 or 5 ſpans. _ 
The feathers of the wings are in 
great eſteem, and are uſed as an orna- 
ment for hats, beds and canopies. They 
are tained of ſeveral colours, and made 
into rufts, | | 


| 


the females have a mixture of grey, 
black and white. : ; 

They are hunted by way of courſing. 
for they never fly; but they uſe their 
wings to aſſiſt them in running more 


th2 nature of other eagles, is {aid to be 


Their plumages are white and ble ck, \ -Y 


vhs ax « 


2-1! Xepophox relates that the army of 
K 577 found many offficties near 

lat they cha fec 

orfes in the ar- 
elſe; alſo after another manner 


_ "Foung 
the river Euphrates, 
_ | "them with rheſwitteſt h 


m; bur.could nevet overrakethern. | 
It is related of them, that when they 


find themſelves 
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3 3 „ i 
of the world, and by 


ing in th 


purſued, they take up 
tones, between their cloren | claws]. 


; — 
* 
1 


n 
obriquelt got foot. 


4 


and weſtern parts 


ing in the jouthern 
of Entope. 10 
O'THERWISE foenpipe, Can. ot 


OT'TOMAN, belonging to the Tt 


F 5 a "a PE Ps P ; 
iſh empire, laws or cuftoms: - 


kk, a cant name for a ſailor, 


which they throw at thoſe that follow | Gee Z. 
* them, with as much violence as che | ' OVA {with Anatomiſtr} are the little, 
: | in the form of blad- 


* 


. "gravel ; bu 
- aflift in the di 

„ FONG. 4 . 
In the ſtomach of an oſtrich which 
Was diſſected, were found upwards of 70 
Freuch farthings, moſt of which were 
_ . worn, ſcratched and 3 parts conſumed 
- away; probably by rubbing againſt cach 
VTV 
"The oſtrich lays ber eggs in the | Every ellipſis is 
very oval figure js not an ellipſis. 


iron or © 


** 


frongeſt man can do | 
I is ſaid ofthe Offrich that it digeſts 
- * Fron, but this is only a popular error. 
It is true indeed that it ſwallows bits of 
"iro f braſs, if they are thrown to 
it or ifthey find ir, inthe ſame manner 
"as other birds ſwallow ſmall ſtones or 
t not to nouriſh them, but to 
geſting and comminution of 


month of June upon the ground, covers 
them with fand, and chen leaves them 


to the ſun to harch them. For as it is 
a very heavy bird, it would break the 


in the and and watches them. 
male and female doing this alternately, 


eggs, if it were to fit upon them like 
other birds. She therefore hides them 


T he 


while the other goes to ſeek its food. 

They are reported to lay 10, 12,15, 
or 20, ſome of which generally miſ- 
carry, . theſe the oftrich breaks and 
feeds her young with the worms that 


.are bred from them. 
.. . Cfiriches are ſaid to be 
man covered with the ſkin of an oftrich, 
who puts his arm into the ſkin of the 


taken by a 


neck of the animal, lifts it up on high, 
and imitates the motion of the head. 
Others ſay, that when the oſtrich is 


- purſued by the hunters, it will hide its 
head in the ſand, and continue there, 


thinking herſelf ſecure. Pliny ſays, it 


will thruft its head into the b 


remain there as if her Whole body was 
Well concealed. 3 
Again, it is ſaid that the oſtrich is 


naturally deaf, which does not a little 
contribute to her ſtupidity. | 


5 Cor, who came from the eaſtern part | entred the city on foot, but ſome 79 2 


Some are ſeven foot and a half high 


from the top of the head to the ground. 
+ DSTRICH.. { e Gra ] was 
1 uſed to ſignify juſtice, bæcauſe moſt of 
ber feathers are of an. 


he 4 length. 
O'STROGOTHS, q. d. Eaſteru-· Goths, 


the teſticles in men 


ſhes, and 


cording to due form of law.” 


8 17 1 
ders or bubbles, conſiſting of two con- 
centrick  Membranula, lets with 6 
Umpid humour like the white of an 
egg, found under the external mem. 
brane of the .Ovaries of women. 
O'VALNESS*{of ovalir, L. and ne; 
the being in the form of an egg. 
__ OVAL lin Gen.] 
a figure bounded by a 
regular curve: line re- 
turning into itſelf,” But 
of its two diameters © 
cu: ting each other at right angles in the 
center,” one is longer than the other 
in which it is different from the circle. 
Every ellipſis IS on oval figure, but E- 


OVARIA with Anaromiſts | the Ove 
a m women. are about the bigneſs of 
i OSA be Their ſubſtance 
Wha yore of fibres and membranes, 
85 S little ſpaces, in which 
f e Several ſmall veſicles, round, 
as 5 Water, and which when boiled, 
575 en like the whites of eggs: The 

urface of the Ovaria is ſmooth and 
_ in Virgins, but unequal and 
Wrinkled in women of years. They 
ee with a proper membrane, 
8 = ſticks cloſe to their ſubſtance, and 
AS 2 another common ons from the 
he Honzum, which alſo covers the 
> xo matic veſſels. They have each of 

5 M two proper merabranes, on which 
there Are ſeveral ſmall twigs of veins, 
arteries and nerves. The. veſicles of 
the Ovar ja are called . 
£ O'VARy [with Bernie is that part 
of a flower which becomes the fruit, 
and 10 is properly the female organ of 
generation. „ 
© OVATION {fo call'd of 4 Sheep, be- 
cauſe the general who ſo triumph d of- 
tered only a ſheep; whereas in the 
great triumph he offered a bull] anin- 
ferior ſort of triumph allowed by the 
Romans to the generals of their armies, 
for leſſer victories as over flaves, c. or 
when the war had not been delared ic- 


1 1 


The manner was thus, the genera 


Tlans 


W * 


= V 
* 


| ried with a 
crown of myrtie; with flutes and not 
with rrumpetss nor was he admitted 
to wear ah embroidered garment, as 
was done in ter triumphs; being 
accompanied by the ſenators and fol- 
lowed by the army. | 
OVEN |; 


2855 VVV 
O'VER logen; Sar. ] placed upon or 
above the tp. SEL. . 
OVER lopne, Sax. à bank] in com- 
oſition of proper names of places, Sc. 
ignifies a bank, as Brownſover, and 
Over a town in Glocefterſhire, upon the, 
bank of the 
To O'VER- Awe {of open and ape, 
dar, Je rey. 8 Zh 
To O'VER- Bid [of ox ep and biddan, 
Sax. ] to bid too 1 | „ 
O'VER-Bold {of open and bald, 
S$ax.] impudent. 


OVER-Born [of open and bea nan, | 


$ax.] prevailed over, oppteſſed. 


To OVER-Burden [of open and 


byn den, Sax. ] to over-load, SG S. 
To O'VER-Charge [ofen, Sax. and 
tharger, F.] co charge too Highly. „ 


To O'VER-Do [of of ep; and prob. 


of doen, Sax.] to domore than is ſuf- 

hcient. | | 

Sax. ] to eat too muc g. 
To O'VER- Fill n Sax, ] 

to fill more than enough. | 

To O'VER-Flow \of ofen-fleopan, 

Sax. J to flow over. 


O'VER-Gone (of open-Fan, Sar. ] > To 


gone beyond, S. 

O'VER-Grown- [of open-Snopan, 
Sax.] grown too big. 5 
_ OVER-Grown-Sea {Sta Term] when 
the waves of the ſea grow high, the 
ſailors call it a rough ſea; but when 
the ſurges and billows grow higher, 
then they ſay, it is an over-grown ſea. 
OVER-Haſiy {of open, Sax. and 
bite, F.] too haſty. e 

Tſo O'VER-Hear {of open hygan, 
Sax.) to hear privately. _ 

O'VER-A!1 {in Heraldry] is when a 


charge is, as it were, ſuperadded to | 


that which was a very good bearing 
without it; | 


, To O'VER-Live (of ofenatid libhan, 


a.] to live beyond. | 


O'VER-Loaden lof open and lavan, 


Sar. ] having too great a load. 
OVER-Long {of open, Sax. and 
longus, L. longer than 15 meet. ; 
To O'VER- Match {of open; Sax. and 

mate, a companion] to exteed. 


i 


1 O'VER-Ear., (of en and XTan, int 
: tager, Daz. or tacken; 


— 


top, Dax. ] to exceed in hei he: 


or ſhape of an egg. 
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R- Muth iof open, Sax. and 
and 


mucho, Ital. I more than ehough. 
; S [of open, 505 
paſſe, F. polled over, Fs beyond. 
Tov O'VER-Power [of open, Sax. and 
pouvoir, 75 to be too powerful for. 
To O'VER-Reach with Horſes} is 
when a horſe brings his hinder feet tod 
far forwards, and ſtrikes his toes 


againſt rhe {punges of the fore ſhoes. . 
0 O'VER-Reckon fof ogen-neccan, 


San. I to reckon too much. 
. ©'VER-Ripe Co en- hipe Sax. ] tos 
ripe. „ 5 
O'VER-Seen Jof open and eon, 
Sax. J miſtaken, See CD mr 4 
To O'VER-Shadow (of oe ycea- 
de pan, Fax. ] to caſt a ſhadow over, _ 
Fo Of YER-Sh2or. [of oeh fro ran, 
Sam,] to ſhoot. beyond, to e t] 
VER. Sight (of open Zeyih Fe, 
Sax.] a miſtake, or error by inadrer- 
tence. : 
I OVER-Sprzad [of open, Sax. and 
ſpreeden, Ou.) to ſpread Over. | 
OVER T-4& [ln the ſenſe of rhe Law} 
an open act, an advance or ſtep mad 
towards compaſling of an enterprize; 
an act being capable of being manifeſted 
or proved; and is diſtinguiſhed from ant 
entional act. a 5 
To OVER-Take Jof open, Sax. and 
Du.] to come 
up to another that was before. 
To, OVER: Top [of open, Sax. and 


VER Turn [of ofep-zynnan; 
Sax.] to overthrow, quite deſtroy, or 
unhinge and ruin. 5 

To Gy ER- Value [of oon, Sax. eva- 
luer, F. I to value too highly. 

To OVER Weigh 15 open. gan, 
. to 3 8 . 
OVER-Werght [of open. gepihx, 

SE 


Sax. ] more than weight. 


OVIFORM (ovifurmis of avium, an 
egg, and forma, L. a ſhape] in the form 


UNCE Pearls, ſeed pearls too ſmall 
to be ſold by tale. „ 
OUNCE Cortons, cottons ef a ſuperior 
quality to others brought from Damaſa 
8 + | 
OU'RAN-SOANGUE, men devils; a 
ſe& of magivians- in the iſland Grom- 
boccanore inthe Eaſt-Indici, of whom 
it is related, that they have the art of 
rendring themſelves inviſible, and pa 
ſing where they pleaſe, and doing a great 
deal of miſchief; for which reaſon 
people hate them and kill them on the 


O'VER-Meeſire lof open, Sax. and 


ſpor, whenever they ean.catch them. 
nes  OURANG- 


— 


7 


f 


- OURS | l 
OUST, a veſſel upon which hops or 
malt is dryed. | | 5 


O0 
 OURANOGRAPHIST [of 6, 
rhe heaven, andy,age, Gr. to deſcribe} 
an aſtronomer, or one who deſcribes 
the Heavens. 9 8 | 3 

OUR 5 lohne, Sax. ] of or belong 
ing to us. | 


Tv OUT. Bid {ute-bivvan, Sax.) to 
bid more than another. 


To OU'T- Brave (ute, Sax. and bra- | 
wer, F.] to ſilence, daſh or out-do a per- 


ſon by vaunting, Sc. 
mb 
Dan.] a caſt off, a forlorn perſon. 


OUTcry lof ute and cnie, Sax. ] a 
Crying out, a noiſe. + 


' To. OU'T- Do prob. of uxe and doen, 
Sax:] to exceed. Tg | | 
OUT'ER Tuxxen, Sax.) outward. . 


-Caft (of uxe, Sax. and kaſter, 


W 
it is taken for a bird of an ill omen. 1; 
was conſecrated to Minerva, and upon 
this account it was honoured by the 
e OO TORS Pr 
If an owl be viewed before it ha; 
ſomething of an hideous aſpect. Its 
head is round, its eyes large and ſpark- 
ling, its countenance terrible, its ear; 
large, its beak hard and crooked, of a 
blackiſh colour. | 
The colour of his plumage is taw- 
ney,'a mixture of white and red very 
agreeably diverſified, | 
They are of three ſizes, the large 
ones are as big as a capon, the middle 
ſized as big as a wood'pigeon, and the 


ſmaller ſort about the bigneſs of an 


ordinary pigeon. WET! 
The horned owl is of two kinds ac- 
cording to A/drawandus, a larger and a 


Ih _.» OUTERMOST yrxenmepx, Sax.) 
| the moſt outward. © " 
* + To OUT-Face [of ure, Sax. and fa- 


ſmaller, the larger has its plumage 
more of an aſh colour-and more whit- 
iſh, and the ſmaller is more dun and 
of a ruſty colour. „ 


a paſſage out. 


get ö | 
OUTSTRETCHT [of ute and ay. 
_ Tnecan, Sax.) extended, ſpread out in 


Wit. 


0 
eie, L. or face, F.] to aſſert confident. 
| Iy and impudently, ſo as to filence a | 


modeſter/perfon. gs NN 
"To OUT-Law one, to fue him to an 


outlawry. 


To OUT-Learn [of utelconnian, 
Sar. ] to learn faſter or farther than an- 


iner! 


OUT - Let [of uxe and læran, Sax.] 


1 


To OUT-Live ſuxe libhan, Sax. I to 


live longer than. 


To OUT. Number [of uxe, Sax. and 


nombrer, F. or numerare, L.] to number 
or amount to more than another. 


To OUT- Paſs [ of ute, Sax. and paſ- 
ſer, F.] to go beyond, to exceed. 


roughly, totally ; alſo immediately. 
To OUT-Ran (ofuteanunan, Sax.) 
to run better or faſter than, or beyond 


another; to exceed. 


719 OUTSTRIP' {of ute, Sax. and 
1 Du. ] to exceed, to excel, to 
the ſtart of. 3 


length, 1 0 
GUT WARDLX, on the out ſide. 


To OUT WII“ {of uxe pixan, Sa.] 


to exceed, or impoſe on another by 


OWL fof ule, Sar. ] of theſe there 
are ſeveral ſpecies. Ir has a head like 


a cat and large ſharp claws. It catches 
mice like a cat; its eyes cannot bear 
the great light of the fun. Other birds 


hate it and purſuè it, and in return the 


* owl hates and devours the leſſer birds, 
Its cry is mournful and diſmal, and 


ww * 


The great owl is likewiſe of two 
ſorts, that is, of a larger and of a 


ſmaller kind. 


The great owl has neither horns nor 
ears; but. to make amends, it has a 
kind of crown compoſed of very fine 
ſoft feathers, which encompaſſes all 
its face. Its beak is white and very 
ſharp, as alſo its pounces. Its back is 
of a lead colour, marked with white 
ſpots. Its breaſt and belly are whitiſh, 
with pretty large black ſpots inter- 
ſperſed. Its whole body is covered 
with a large quantity of feathers, that 
they make it appear as big as a capon, 
tho' when plucked is no bigger than a 
chicken. It ſwallows a mouſe or a 


little hird all at once; but after it has 


digeſted the fleſh, it vomits up the fea- 
thers and bones in a round ball, as the 
Halcyon gives up the bones and the re- 
mains of the ſmall fiſhes it ſwallows. 
The leſſer owl 'reſembles the great 
one in almoſt every thing; but it 18 


ſmaller, and is hardly of a larger fi: - 


than a doye-houſe pidgeon. Its eyes 
are extremly black, irs bill is white 


| and ſhort ; the breaſt, belly, fore part 


of the wings, the under part of the 


belly and thighs are covered with aſh 
coloured feathers. The legs and claws 


Rick out with dun or reddiſh hair. It 
has two claws before, and two behind, 
which are armed with black nails, ver) 
wires and ſharp. | | 

OWL [Hieroglyph ically] did repreſent 
the death and unhappineſs of a wicked 
tyrant, or an hypocrite who hates to 


be ſeen in the light of the ſun. OX 


, R * 
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OX [Oxa, Sax:] is a beaſt that ſur- 

aſſes moſt others in ſtrength, yet va- 
tiently ſubmits its neck to the yoke, 
and therefore is the emblem of 10 N | 
ſubdued and brought under; and for 
that reaſon in heraldry is a proper 
bearing for thoſe who have laid the. 


yoke on the necks of fierce nations. 
OX Eye [Sea Term] a violent ſtorm | 


——_ 


that ſometimes happens on. the coaft of | 


Guinea ; fo called, becauſe when it firſt 


appears it 1s ip the form of, and ſeems 


not much larger than an ox's eye; but 
comes with ſuch impetuoſity, that in a. 
very little ſpace, and frequently before 
they can prepare themſelves for it, it 
ſzems to over- ſpread the whole hemi- 
ſphere, and at the ſame time forces 
the air with ſo much violence, that the 
ſhips are ſometimes ſcattered ſeveral 
Waſh and ſometimes are ſunk down- 
right. 


8 | 
OXY'GONOUS [of F ſharp, and 
yalla, Gr. an angle] of or pertaining to 
an oxygon; or an acute angled figure. 
OY'ER [oyer, F. to hear] a law word 
uſed in ancient times for what we now 
call aſſizes. : : | 
OYER and Terminer [i. e. to hear and 
determine] in ancient times it was 
only upon ſome ſudden outrage or in- 
ſurrechon ; but at this time it is the 
firſt and largeſt of the five commiſſions; 
by vertue of which our judges of aſſizes 
ſit in their ſeveral courts. | 


VE 


ie 


p, Roman; Pp, Italick; Pp; Engliſh; 
P p Sax, are the 15th letter of the 
alphabet; II , the 16th of the Greek; 
and D, the 17 of the Hebrew. #874 
The letter P is not heard in pronoun- 
cing yſalm, &c. contempt, &c, ph has the 
ſound of . 
P (among the Antients] a numeral 
letter, igifying 190. 
F with a daſh, ftood for ooo 
PABULATORY {pabulatorins, L.] 
the ſame as pabular. © 
PAB'ULUM (with Natura liſts] fuel, 
or that part in combuſtible bodies, 
which the fire immediately feeds on, or 
is ſupported by. , | 
PACA'LIA {among the Romans] feaſts 
celebrated in honour of the goddefs 
ax, i. e. Peace. b 
PA'CATED {pacatus, L.] appeaſed, 
made peaceable. 0 . 
To PACE {aller a pas, F. ] as an horſe. 


PACHACA'MAC {with the natives of 


| 


PA 


Peru and America] a name of God, the 
creator of the world; tho* beſides him 


they worſhipped the ſun, and many o- 
imaginary deities. 8 | 


Pachacamac had ſeveral temples in dif- 
ferent places; but his principal one was 
in the valley of Peccachama, in which 
they had alſo ſeveral idols, by whom 
(being conſulted) they received reſpon- 
es ; 


But they had ſo high a veneration for 
Pachacamac, that they offered him what 
they efteemed moſt precious; and durft 
not behold him, ſo that even their priefts 
and kings, entred his temple with their 
backs towards the altar, and came out 
again without daring to turn about. 

PACTFEROUSNESS [of pacifer, F.] 
and xeſs] peace bringing quality. | 

PACIFICA TION, as Edict of Pacific a- 
tion, the kings of France have granted 
ſeveral edicts, to the Proteftants of that 
country, in order for the appeaſing the 
troubles and commotions cauſed by their 
perſecutions, after attempts had been 
made by ſeveral ſevere edicts to ſtiffle 
the reformation at its firſt beginning; 
which not proving effectual, and new 
troubles ariſing, K. Charles IX did in the 
year 1562 publiſh an edict of Pac i ſic ati- 
on, by which he reformed the free ex 
erciſe of their religion, near all the ci- 
ties and towns of the realm; and in the 
year 1563 a ſecond edift was publiſhed, 
permitting the free exerciſe of the re- 
formed religion, in the houſes of gen- 
tlemen and lords, high jufticiaries, or 
thoſe who had the power of life and 
death; but only to thoſe of their own. 
families and dependents; and permit— 
ting alſo the other Proreftants to have 
ſermons in ſuch towns, as they had them 
in before the (zventh of March; but in 
the year 1568 all that had been done 
before in favour of the Proteftants was 
revoked, and the exerciſe of the Proteſ= 
tant religionwas wholly forbid, and all 


the miniſters were ordered to leave the 


kingdom in 15 days; the king iſſuing out 
a proclamation, declaring that he would 
entertain no Proteſtants in any offices 


Lelonging to the courts of juſtice or 
of the revenue; Again, in Auguſt 1570 


another edict was publiſhed, allowing 
the lords jufticiaries to have ſermons in 


their houſes-for all comers, and granting 


other Proteſtants 2 publick exerciſes in 
each government, and the continuanas 
of the fame where they had it before the 


firſt of Augu/?, and 4 cautionary towns, 


| 


viz. Rochel, Montauban, Coginac and La 
Charitte to be places of ſecurity for 2 
years; but in Auguſt 1572 the king aus 

| a0 2 © © theorized 


4 


PA 


thorized me Bartholomety maacre, and 
T 


e ſame month declared his reaſons 
for ſo doing in parliament ; and alſo 


red the exerciſe of the Proteſtant re- 
—_ throughout the kingdom ; and 
enry III did 


| id in April r576 publiſh an 
ediQ of pacifjcation, allowing the Pro- 
eſtants to build churches and have pub- 
ick fermons wherever they © pleaſed, 
without any reſtriction to time, place 


piece of ground taken out of a park, 
encompaſſed with ene or à wall, for 
racing with greyhounds for wagers, 
plate, &c. Thoſe paddocks are uſually 
a mile long, anda quarter of a mile 
broad. At one end is a little houſe 
where the dogs are to entered, and 
whence they are to be ſlipt ; and near 
thisplace are pens to incloſe two or 


or perſons ; alſo granting them courts three deer for the ſport. _ 
of Juſtice that ſhould conſift of half PAD'UAN [with Medatfts] a modern 
rate/tants and Half Papi/is, and ꝗ cauti- | medal, in imitation of an antique; or 
01 was alſo | a new medal ſtruck with all the mark; 
revoked the December following; and | and characters of antiquity. * 
was renewed again in October r577 for} PADVAN'TAGE, a right of paſturace 
6 years; ſoon after the expiration or putting cattle to feed on a common 
of which ſeveral ſevare edifts were | pertaining to one or more towns. 
{ publiſhed againſt the Proteſtants, declar- | P ADARTHROCA'CE [of ale a boy, 
13 ing that no religion ſhould be allowed 1005 a Joint, and xaxiy an evil, Gr.] 
hat the Catholick ; and moreqver, that if | the corupting of à bone in the joint, 
: ly the joint-evil, a diſeaſe incident moſtly 
to children, where the joints (well, and 
the bones are moſt commonly rotten. 
15 EAN 2 lin Ancient Poetry] a foot, 
AEON fo called becaufe ſuppoſed 
to be appropriated to the hymn P.cas. 
PAEDEROTRO'/PICA aid epo por i 
Gr.] a part of phyſick which relates 10 
the management of children. 
PA'GANS 2 [pagani, of Pagut, L. a 
PA'INIMS S village} thoſe of the 
Heathen or Gentile religion, ſo called be. 
cauſe that after cities were converted 


onary towns; but this edi 


| he king was contrarily inclined he 
| jould not ſucceed to the crown. But 
| + The(e ſevere edicts were revoked again 
if by K. Henry LV, and the edit of 1 577 
Was confirmed. But the power and 
_ malice of their enemies was ſo great, 
| that this edict obrained only in ſome 
places, where the Proteſtants were maſ- 
ters. And a new edit was publiſhed 
an April 1598, called the edi of Nantz, 
by which the Proteſtants were permit- 
red the free exerciſe of their religion, 
in all thoſe places where they had it in 
596 and 1597, and one exerciſe in each to Chriſtianity, ſuperſtition fill remain- 
F and at 2 leagues diſtance from ed in the villages, for that the publiſn- 
principal towns. : . | ers of Chriſtianity moſily reſorted to 
This edi was confirmed by Lewis cities. _ : 
XIII in 1610, and alſo by Lewis XIV in PAGANA'LIA [among the Roman 
16323 but in 1685 he intirely aboliſhed | feaſts held in villages, where alſo 
this edict and alſo that of Nrſmes. altars were erected, and ſacrifices offe- 
,PACIFICA*T ORINESS {of pacificato- | red annually to the rutelar gods, Her: 
riut, L. and neſt] peace making quality. | the peaſants offered cakes to Ceres and 
 PACIFICEKNESS (of pacificus, L. and Tellus for plentiful harveſts. * 
#2/5] peace making quality. PAGE, a youth of honour, advanced 
' PACKAGE (old Rec.] a duty of a pen | to the ſervice of a prince, or ſome great 
ny per pound on certain merchandizes. | perſonage, to attend on viſits of cerc- 
PACK ERS, . perſons appointed and | mony. 1 b 
ſworn to pack up 7e cloch according F PA'GOD, a name by which the Indi- 
to the ſfatute ; alſo cloth and other | ans and Chineſe call their temples and 
manufactures. | . 8 idols. 1 
PACE IN, putting up in packs; alſo PAINE fort & dure [in Com. Law) a 
placing . . puniſhment for thoſe that being arraign- 
| PACKET [paguet, F,] a parcel, or | ed of felony, retuſe to put rthemſelv.: 
bundle, ag of letters, Gg Ns P4651, the ordinary trial of God and 
ACTA conventa Lin Poland] are the | their country, and are therefore ac- 
ticleg mutually agreed on between the | counted to ftand mute and ſpeechleſs. 
g aid che republick, and which they | This puniſhment is commonly calle: 
pblige each other to obſerve. _ preſſing to death; during which time ol 
PA, a bundle, O. Hence a little ſoft | puniſhment, they are to have only hard 
bolſter to put under ſome hard thing dry barley-bread and puddle water. 
hat is worn ne xt to the body of an ani- | _ PAINED {| peine, P. or prob of pe inen 
mal man or beatt is ſo called. | Teut. puner, Den. pinan, Sax.) 4155 


2 with pain. 


* 


above another in the nature of a pale. 
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PAULA {pin pull and Felice, PALES 5 {in Seeg boards ſet 


Jar. ] after a painful and laborious 


marm ar: Y Ra | 
_ PAIN'FULNESS {pin and palnoy ye, 
fan go uality cauſing pain; alſo labo- 


Fax 
Fn PAINTERS, this 
5 [) company having the 
b 


N 
0 A addition of Painter- 


,Sfainers, are of high 
Pr” | antiquity, yet not 
7 (J 0 incorporated till An 
0 1580, 23d of Queen 
5 Are azure 33 chev- 
ron Nr, between three griffins heads 
craſed argent. a 
pAlR FD Cappaier, F.] coupled, c. 
Trial per PAIS [Law Term) is a trial 
by a country or a jury, 7. 6. thoſe that 
are of the ſame country ar neighbour: 
hood, 
PALAES'TRA [of ra>zi, Gr. wheſt- 
ling] a building where the @reczan youth 
excrciſed themſelves in wreſtling, run- 
ning quoits, e. l 55 
PALAES'TRICAL, of or pertaining 
to wreſtling, _ „ 
PAL'A TABLENESS[ of palatumhabr- 
is L. and neſs] agrecableneſs of palate 
or taſte. | 
PALAT/INATE {palatinat, F. of L.] 
à province or ſigniory poſſeſſed : 
palatine, and from which he takes his 
title and dignity. * | 1 
PAL ATINE {palatin, F.] belonging 


* 8 
, 


*** 


to the palace or court of an emperor, or 


ſovereign prince, as a count palatine. 
 PALAT'UA [among the Romany] a 
goddeſs, who, as they belie d preſid- 


| ed over the palace. 
| PALAT'U, 


to Palatua. 
PALATUA'LES, the prieſts who of- 
fered the facrifice to Palatua. 
PALEOL'OGY [Tatainoyia Of rakes 
old and x45, Gr. to treat] a treatiſe of 
antiquity, _ - 
To PALE-in ſpallifader, F.] to en- 
cloſe or fence with pales. _ 
PALE {in Heraldry] is one of the ten 


is ſo call'd, becauſe it is 
like the paliſades uſed about 
fortifications, 
perpendicularly upright in 
an eſcutcheon, dividing it 
length-ways from the top to the bot- 
rom, and ſhould contain a third part of 
the ſhield, See the Eſcutcheon. A 

In PALE, ſignifies things borne one 


and ſtands 


Elizabeth; their arms 


by ap 


AL, the ſacrifice offered 


5 
| 


honourablz ordinaries; and 


| 
'\ BK 


PILES S up for partitions of gar- 
dens, grounds, Sc. alſo rows ef piles 
or ſtakes drove into the ground, to make 
wooden bridges over rivers. reg 

PALEE' {in Heraldry} is when 3 
ſhield is divided into four f 
or more equal parts, by 
perpendicular lines falling 
from the top to the bottom. 


om the 
top to the bottom, which 
is the nature of a pale. See 
the Eſcurcheon. | | A 

PA'LED, a coat is ſaid to be paled, 
when it is equally charged with metal 
and colour. 

PALE'NESS [of pale, F. and neſ7 of 
palltdntas, L.] wanneſs, or whiteneſs of 
countenance. | 

Counter PALED {in Heraldry] is whore 
the pale is cut, and the demi-pales of 
the chief tho' of colours the ſame with 
thoſe of the point, yet different in the 
place where they meet ; ſo that if the 
firft of the chief be metal, that which 
a to it underneath is of co- 

our. | 
nn { of pallidus, L.] ſomething 
ale 


PA LES, a goddeſs of ſhepherds, un- 
der whoſe protection were the flocks 
and herds. This goddeſs is ſaid to 
have been belov'd by Apollo, to whom 
there was a feſtival obſerv'd the 2oth 
or 21ſt of April, by offering 3 | 
and making great fires of ftraw an 
hay, which were kindled with great 
rejoicings, attended with the ſound of 
drums and trumpets, 3 
The country peoole leap'd over thoſe 
fires, and purified their cattle there- 
with, in order to keep them from the 
mange and other diftempers. . 
PA'LICI [of 75 au int Nat, I. e. 
coming out again from the earth} deities 
famous in S$:c:ly, ſaid to have been the 
ſons of Jupiter by Malia, who hiding 
herſelf in the earth from Juno, brought 
forth two brothers, call'd Palici, in 
whoſe temple in Sicily, were two deep 
baſons of boiling ſulphurous water nes 
ver running over, the two holes bein 
the holes at which theſe two brothers. 
came out, being turn'd into the afore 
ſaid boiling fountains. Theſe fountains 
were called Delli, and were famous for 
the trial and puniſhment of perjury; 
for into them was thrown the oath of 


him that had (worn, written on à note; 


Warn 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
; 


which, if true, floated ; but if falſe, | 


_ - 20th, in honour of Pales the goddeſs of 


their tacrifices were milk and wafers 


called alſo Aldibaran. 


Gr. to bring forth] the delivery of q 


* * 2 
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ſunk te, the bottom. 

Some are. laid for perjury. there to 
have: loſt their eye-ſight, inſomuch 
that thoſe oaths determined the moſt 
intricate cauſes; this temple was alſo 
us d as an 4/y/um; or ſanctuary for ſuch 
flayes as were oppreſs'd. by their ma- 
fters; the latter not daring to break 
the oaths they took. there, that they 
would uſe thera more kindly, Poet ick. 
__ PALILIA {among the Romans] feaſts 
and publick rejoicings celebrated April 


ſhepherds; ac which time they purified 
their. flocks and herds with the fumes 
of Roſemary, Laurel and, Sulphur, by 
driving their cattle 3 times round it; 


made with millet ; during which, they 
danc'd and leap'd ever fire made of 
bean ftraw, branches of olives, pine 


and laurel. Theſe feſtivals were cele } 


brated to her that ſhe might drive a- 
way the wolves, and prevent diſeaſes 
incident to cattle, and render tke earth 
fruitful. L. | 

Theſe feafts were alſo performed in 
honour of Rome's original, which was 
on that day founded by Romulus. 

PALILVCIUM [ Aſtronomy] a fix d ftar 
of the firſt magnitude. in the bull's eye, 


PALIMBA'CHIUS {with Grammar:- 
ans] a foot conſiſting of two long ſylla- 
bles and one ſhort, as Natura. 
PALIMPSES& TON La Tngog, Gr. 
a fort of paper or parchment uſed for 
making the firſt draught of things, 
which would bear wiping out, and 
new writing in the ſame place. 


— 


PALINTOCHIA [of ah and cisvup, 


child a ſecond time. 


7 * 13 3 
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| could not be ſeen. by the enemy, but 
Juſt when they brought on their attack; 
but nevertheleſs were always ready to 
do the proper office of palifades ; as 
the figure. „ 
FALISADES [in Gardening] an orna- 
ment in the alleys of gardens, wherein 
trees are planted, which bear branches 
from the bottom, and which are ſpread 
in ſuch a manner, as to appear a wall 
covered with leaves. | 

A croſs PALL (in Heral.} 

repreſents the ornaments 

of an archbiſhop ſent from 

ome. to metropolitans, 

made of the wool of white 

lambs. See the Eſeutcheon, 

FALL {in the church of Rome] an 
archiepiſcopal veſtment, worn by bi- 
ſhops, made of lambs wool ; and, as 
ſome ſay, ſpun by a particular order 
of nuns, and adorn'd with ſeveral 
black croſſes; it is not above 3 fingers 
in breadth; but has 2 labels hanging 
down before and behind; arch-biſhops 
wear them about their n2ck when they 

o to. the altar, over their pontitical 

abit. | 8 
They are ſaid to be an emblem of 
innocence and humility, and likewiſe 
to put the biſhop in mind of his paſto- 
ral office, and care of fetching the 
ſtray Hoop home, like the good ſhep- 
herd, on is ſhoulders ; but the moſt 
eſſential thing intimated by them, ſecms 
to be their dependence on the pope, to 
whom archbiſhops of Canterbury have 
paid 5000 Florins (a very confiderablo 
ſum, eſpecially in thoſe times) for a 
pall, without which they were not 
permitted to exerciſe their functions. 

For by the decretals publiſh'd in the 

beginning of the 1 3th century, by pope 
Gregory the XL. it was declared that an 


PA'LISES [in Heraldry) 
repreſents a range of paliſ- 
ſadozs before a fortificati- | 

on, and ſo repreſented on a 
i, rifing up a conſiders - 
ple length and pointed at 


the OP, with the field appearing be- 


tween them. 


ALIS A DkEs (in Architecture. 


Turning PALISADES (in Fortiſicat.) 
Ian invention to 


parapet 
the ſhor of the 
beſiegers, ſo or 


the length of a rod or io foot, did turn 
up and down like 4 trap, ſo that they 


Aer ec Nat as Maily ui them as ſtocd in 


arch1ſhop, could not call a council, 
| bleſs the chriſm, conſecrate churches, 
ordain a clerk or conſecrate a biſhop, 
till he had received his pall from the 
See of Rome; and that before the biſhop 
receiv'd his pall he ſhould ſwear fide- 
lity to the pope ; and by another canon 
it was decreed, that upon the tranila- 
tion of an archbiſhop he ſhould not 
carry away his pall with him, but ap- 
ply to the pope for a new one; nor 
ſhould his ſucceſſor make uſe of the 
pall he left behind, and that every 
archbiſhop ſhould be buried in his pall, 
by which means the church of Rome 
greatly inrich'd its exchequer. | 
PALLADES {among the inhabitants 
of the city Thebes} virgins dedicated to 


Jupiter in the manner following 991 
| ; 5570 
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beautiful was conſecrated to him, Who 
was permitted to lie with whom ſlie 
pleas d till the time of her natural 
purgation, and then had a hnſband giv- 
en her; but from the time of her pro- 
ſtitution, till the time of her marriage, 
he was lamented as if ſhe was dead. 
PALU-MALL', an exerciſe or play, 
where a round bowl: or iron ball is 
with a mallet, ſtruck thro' an arch of 
iron, ſtanding at eithet end of an alley; 
as in St. Jane us Parl. | 
PALLA'DIUM (of Ha Aadie, Gr. 
the ſtatue of Palla, repreſented holding 
a pike in her hand that always moved 
as he turned her eyes. The Trojans 
did believe that this image fell down 


from Heaven into the temple before it 
was covered; and they were told by 


the oracle of Apollo, that theit city 
ſhould be ine xpugnable ſo long as tliat 
was with them. At the ſiege of Troy 
it is ſaid to have been ſtolen away by 
Ulyſſes and Diomedes; but others ſay 
this was a falſe one, which was expos'd 
to the publick, and that the true one 
was with the tutolar gods, carried by 
cEneas into Italy; which being intro- 
duced into Rome, many counterfeit 
ones Were made like it, to prevent the 
true one from being ſtolen. ; 
PALLAS Ina, Gr. ] the goddeſs 
of war and wiſdom, who, according 
to the poets, came forth armed out of 
Jupiter's brain when his head was cleft 
by Vulcan. She was alſo call'd Minerva. 
Which 8 
PAL'LAS {in Painting, &c.] is repre- 


ſented in a blue mantle embroidered 


with fyp pr dino £ 69 
PAL'LED fprob. of appale, F.] flat, 


dead, without ſpirit, . as wine, beer, 


C. . ; £74.68 ; 15 

PAL LET {in Heraldry) is a ſmall 
pale, being half the breadth of a pale, 
of which pallets there are (ſometimes 
ſeveral in one ſhield, .and muſt never 
be charged with any thing white or red. 

PAL'LIARDS {among the Cantiag 
Crew] a ſort of beggars both male and 
female, who to move compaſſion, go 
about with one, two or more ſmall 
children in a dirty, ragged condition, 
who are continually crying or making 
Wry faces, as tho 3 ftarv'd, and 
the woman making a lamentable cry of 
a doleful tale, of being a poor diſtreſ- 


ſed widow, Sc. and at the ſame time | 


er male companion, lies begging ei- 
ther in the fields or fireets, with Cleymes 
or artificial ſores made with Spear-wort 
or Arſenick, Se, which draws them 


breadth, three inches. 


PALM 


© 


*F'A 
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of the moſt noble born and the moſt into bliſters. The impoſter at the 


ſame time making a hideous noiſe; and 
pretending great pain; bur if oppor- . 
tunity offers can reoover his limbs to 
rob and perhaps murder. 5 
PAL'LIATIVE (palzatif, F.] ſerving 
to palliate. 25204 
PALLIATIVE Cure [in Phyſick] is 
the anſwering of a palliative andica+ 
tion; or the removal or mitigation of 
the ſymptoms. of a diſeaſe, the cauſe 
of it ſtill remaining. 4 = 
PALLIATIVE Indication'{with'Pby- 
ſiciaus] is Where the ſymptoms of a di- 
ſeaſe give too much trouble and e 5. 
to have the cure deferred till the diſ⸗ 
eaſe, on which it depends, is remgved. 
PAL'LIDNESS {of pallidut, L. and 
nee pale. . 
PAL'LIER Þ [Carpentry] in a build 
LAL. LIER S ing, landing place in 
a, ſtair caſe; or a ſtep, which being 
broader than the reſt, ſerves. for 4 
reſting place. W n bes 
PALM -{palmus, L.] the inner part of 
the hand; alſo a meaſure. of à hand's 
PALM-Tree {Emblematically) repre - 
ſents juſtice, becauſe it i ſaid to pro- 
duce all its fruit proportionable to its 
leaves; and becaule the wood of it is 
leaſt ſubject to corruption 
The PALM-Tree :\Hicroglyphically] 
was uſed to repreſent the lite of a res 
ligious man, the root of which is un 
pleaſant to look upon, but the fruit and 
branches are grateful both to the eye 
and the taſte.. It alſo is uſed to repra- 
ſent victory, in that it is ſaid to riſe the 
higher the greater weight it bars. 
ALM-Worm lin America] an inſeX 
abqut 12 inches long, and extreme 
ſwift in its motion, having an incredi- 
ble number of feet, and two cla ws at 
the head and tail, with which nee 
and poiſons perſons, putting t to 
intolerable pain for 24 hour s. 
_ PAL'MESTRY. [of palma, L. the 
palm of the hand] a kind of divination 
or telling fortunes by inſpecting the 
palm of the hand. | 


FALMͤE TOT RE, an Tadian tree, of 


the juice of which the Indians make a 


* % 


pleaſant ſort of wine, 


# 7 * . 


PALMO'SE { palmoſus, L. ] full of or 
apo cine am palm g ++ yrs rs 
| MUS, a hand breadth, a ſpan 
from the thumb to the little finger, L. 
PALMS [with Botaniſis] white buds 
ſhooting out of willows or ſallows be- 
fore the leaf, 


The PALPABLE obſcure; darkneſs 
that may bs felt. Milfon. | 


„ 


rr. eee 


rA r ART {paipablement, F.] plain- 


ly, evidently, Sc. | 12 
PAL'PABLENESS [of palpabilit, L. 
and xeſi} capableneſs of being felt; 


alſo plainneſs, manifeſtneſs. 


PAL SICAL [ paralyticus L.] having 
the palſey. | e 
\  PAL'SICALNESS [of rape, Gr.] 
afflictedneſs with the palſey. SAR 
 PAL'TING{q. d. pelting] throwing at. 


PAL TRINESS Lprob. of poltron, F. 


or pallor, L.] pitifulneſs, ſorrineſs. 

=: PALIT Bendy {in Heral.] 
7 7 [| is when an eſcutcheon is 
divided by lines perpendi- 
| cular, which is called Paly, 
and then again by others 


| diagonal athwart the ſhield from the 
dexter fide to the ſiniſter, which is cal. 
led xd Wo 


' PAMPHAR'MACON {rappapmearcys 
of Tay, all, and gapmaxiy, Gr. a poiſon 
or remedy] an univerſal remedy againſt 
all manner of poiſons; alſo an univer- 
fal remedy againſt all diſeaſes. 

- PAN [plann; Trut. panne, Dan. pan 
ne, Sax. J a veſſel ot various metals 
and for various uſes. - - | 

PAN dv, Gr. all ] hence mytholo- 


gifts find ſecrets of nature couched, and 


then Har fignifies the univerſe. An 
ancient Egyptian deity called by them 


Mendes, a he-goat, in the form of which 


he was there worſhipped. But the 
Greeks ſay he was the fon of Penelope 
the daughter of Icarus, whom Mercury 


' raviſhed in the ſhape of a he-goart, and 


born in Arcadia, whence he was ef- 
teemed a rural deity, and the god of 
mountains, woods and ſhepherds ; and 
alſo as the god of nature. 

e nt in a tract of his morals, cal- 
ed, Tel ray NGN Ypuonuay, I. e. 
Why e ceaſe to eee tells 
us anotable ſtory, that a ſhip ſailing out 
of Greece into Italy, was becalmed a- 
bout the Echinades, and the perſons in 
the ſhip heard a voice loudly calling on 
one Thamus an Egypiian, who was then 
in theſhip, who made no anſwer to the 


firſt or ſecond call, but at the third re- 
plied, Here am I; then the voice ſpake a- 


in, bidding him when he came to the 
Faioder, to make it known that the great 
Pan was dead, and that, when they 
came to the Palodes, which are certain 
ſhelves and rocks in the Tonzan fea, 
Thamus, ſtanding on the poop of 


of many together, who all ſeemed to 


eee, and lament, with terrible and 
ideous ſhriekings. News hereof com- | 


— — 


the 
ſhip, did as the voice directed him; 
whereupon was heard a mighty noiſe 
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ing to Tiberius emperor of Rome, he chli 
ſed the learned men to enquire out of 
their books who that Pan ſhould be; 


Mercury and Penelope. But thoſe who 
more narrowly examined the circum- 
ſtances of this accident, found it happen. 
ed at the time when our Saviour ſuffered 


| on the croſs, who was the true god Pan 


and ſhepherd of our ſouls; and that upon 
this divulging his death and paſſion, the 
devils who uſed to ſpeak in oracles 
began to deſiff from that office. x 
_ Herodotus ſays the people of the pro- 
vince Mendes, placed Pax among the 
gods, who were before the XII, that he 
was repreſented with the head of a 
ſhe-goar, and the legs of a'he-goar, tlio 
he Was believed to be like other gods, 
and that as Meudet is a common name 
to Pan, to an he-goat and to a town, 
there was a ſacred he- goat kept, upon 
the death of which, all the country 
went into mourning, as others did upon 
the death of Apis or Mnevir. 
Orpheus ſays that Pan ſigniſies univer- 
ſal nature, proceeding from the divine 
mind and providence, of which the hea. 
ven, earth, ſea and the eternal fire, are 
ſo many members: = W 
Some by Pan underſtand the ſun. 
Common niythologiſts are of opinion 


that his upper parts being like a man, 
intimate that the ſuperior and celeſtial 
parts of the worldare beautiful, radian! 
and glortous; that his horns repreſent the 
rays of the ſun, as they work upward:, 
and his long beard ſignify the ſame rays 
as they have an influence upon the 
earth, the ruddineſs' of his countenance 
bears a reſemblance to the ſky. 


ment of a leopard's ſkin about his ſhoul- 
ders, and a rank of ſeven ſlender pipes 
in his band, ſo joined together that their 
mulick could make an harmonious con- 


| ſort, to ſignify the harmony and rare 


correſpondency that is in the world be- 
tween the ſeveral parts that compoſe it. 
The two horns did repreſent the ſun; 


ſtars. 5 
PAN, the lower part of this deity i- 
hairy, and reſembles a goat, toinrimat? 


ſuppoſe that by the hairineſs and rough. 


neſs of his lower parts, are repreſented 
the ſhrubs, wild creatures, trees an 
mountains here below. They feign 
him laſcivious and luſtful, becauſe o 
the many cauſes of ſeeds, and the mix- 


tures which are made from them. lle 


who anſwered, that he was the ſon of 


PAN {Hreroglyphically] is pictured 
| with two horns on his head, anda gar- 


his garment the beautiful varicty of the | 


the une venneſs of the earth: Others 


| tabernacle of the Lord. | 


to their univerſal. medicine, which as 


lie purſues the nymphs, for he de- 


lights in exhalations, which proceed 
from humidity, without which it is im- 
poſſible that the world ſhould exiſt. 
Others underſtand dy his amorous 
eomplexion (which cauſes him to pur- 
ſue the nymphs) the deſire of genera- 
tion, which ſpreads itfelf through all 
beings, who attract matter proper for 
that end from _ 2 which is 
epreſented by the ny JE: 
: fle is — be cho with a leo- 
pard's ſkin, as well becanſe of the 
beautiful variety of all things, as alſo 
becauſe of the colours that are ſeen in 
the world ; or, as others think, his 
ſpotted ſkin is the image of the ſtarry 
firmament. 64 
His goat's feet ſignify the ſolidity of 
the earth, and his pipe of ſeven reeds, 
that celeſtial harmony ſuppoſed to be 
made by the ſeven planets. Nr OP 
His ſhepherd's crook is ſuppoſed to 
intimate that. care and providence by 
which the univerſe is conducted and 


governed. er 

It is pretended that the Heathens 
have taken many circumſtances of the 
life of Moſes and applyed them te the 
god Pan. He was repreſented with 
horns like Mofes, and carrying a wan 
in his hand; he was the god of ſhep- 
herds, of hunters, of the country peo- 
ple; as Moſes was head of a people, of 
ſnepherds, of labourers, and of coun- 
trymen. 


Pan taught Apollo the art of divina- | 


tion and playing upon the flute. Moſes 
gave to his brother Aaron the oracle of 
Urim and Thummim, and appointed the 
Levites to play upon inſtruments in the 


We are told Pax commanded armies 
and formed fieges; Moſes was at the 
__ of a prodigious army of Iſraclites, 

of 


He was generally repreſented with 
the body and head of a man, and- the 
lower parts from the thighs down- 
wards were thoſe of a goat, having a 
ſtaff in his hand and Horns upon his 
forchead. | 1 1 1 

PANACE'A | [according to Galen] 
medicines which he had in great 
eſteem. Thence, b F 

PANACEA [with Chymiſts] is applied. 


they pretend, will cure all diſeaſes in 
all circumftances, conſtitutions and 
ages. N 

PANA'CEOUS, a term applied' to 


a church book, confiſting | 
ricks or diſcourſes in praiſe pf Jeſus 
| Chri/t and the ſaints. Ki 177 


PA 


finger at the root of the nail. 


. PANATHENAE'A {of rey, all, and 
'AImvia, Gr. Minerva] feafts obſerved 
at Athens, for the union of the towns 
of Attica, by Theſeus. Here they wreſt- 
led naked, and danced the Pyrrhick 


dance in armour. 


PANCALIER, a plant otherwiſs 


called Milan cabbage. 


to the people; a kind of chace or hunt 
of a number of beafts, as bullocks, 


deers, hares, Sc. which being ſhut | 


up in the circus or amphitheatre, 
into which trees were frequently tranſ- 
planted ſo as to form a kind of foref, 
were let out to the people, and thoſe 
who would purſue, ſhot, killed and 
cut in pieces all they could; others 


ſuppoſe Pancarpus to be alſo a combat 


wherein robuſt people, hired for that 
purpoſe, fought with wild beafts. 

- PANCHYMA'GOGA [of wy, all, 
x, humour, and 2,wyis, a leader} 


perſe all humours in the body. 
PANCRAT'ICAL {prancraticus, L. 

of ar, all, and 

almighty. 
PANCREAT'ICE Juice, an inſipid. 


limpid juice or humour, ſeparated from” 


the blood, and prepared in the Fan- 
creat. | EF 
PANDAMO'NIUM {of 7 all, and 
datpiywy, Gr. of devils} the great hall, 
court or council chamber, or parlia- 
ment houſe of devils. Milton. 
PANDO'RA {may Try Jop, Gr. . e. 
receiving the gifts of all the gods] a 
woman (according to the poets) made 
by Vulcan, at the command of Jupiter, 
whom every god adorned with ſeveral 
gifts. Pallas gave her wiſdom, Venn 
beauty, Apollo muſick, Mercury elo- 
quence; others ſay, the mother of 
QDeucalion, who ſent a box to Epime- 
theus, filled with all kinds of evils, who 
having received it, opened it, and out 


they all flew and filled the earth with / 
diſeaſes, and all other calamities. He 
ſychius expounds this of the earth, as 


beſtowing all things neceſſary for life. 
PANEGYRICE {among the Greeks] 
of panegy+ 


PANEGTRICK Inge of re, 
all, and h An aſſembly, Gr. A 


ſeveral plants, by reaſon of the extra- 
ordinary virtues aſcribed to them. ; 


, 


commendatory oration or poem recited - 
| 3 - befors _ 


4 


PANARI'TIUM [with Surgeon] 4 
very painful ſwelling at the end of tha 


univerſal purges, medicines which diſ- 


r ι¶ V, Gr. power! 


- PANCAR'PUS {of di, all, and 
xa pres, fruit, Gr.] a ſpectacle or ſhow, - 
which the Roman emperors Exhibited 


[ 4 


* R 


1 


beſdre a ſolemn aſſembly of people, 
which is ſaid to have taken its original 
from a cuſtom of the Greeks, who 
were wont to aſſemble together at cer- 
tain ſtated feſtivals, and there inſtruct . 
ed and animated one another, by wiſe 
_ diſcourſes to profitable and honourable 


enterprizes, by rehearſing the exploits 


of eminent perſons; here orators, 
' poets, hiftorians, Sc. recited their 
performances. 8 
From hence the cuſtom of celebra- 
ting the memory of perſons who had 
deſerved well of their country by their 
valour. ; 
PANE'TTY {of paris, L. bread] the 
NR of or the quality of being bread. 
or. 


* 


PANEsS, ſatyrs of whom Pan was the 


chief, and who for that reaſon were 
often confounded with him. 

They were the Pagan deities of the 
woods, fields and hunting; and often 
taken for a ſj mbol of impudence and 
unchaſtity. | 

A PA'NICE ſudden conſternati - 

-  PANICK Fear $ on that fiezes upon 
mens fancies, without any viſible cauſe; 
a needleſs or ill-grounded fright. The 
reaſon why theſe terrors are attributed 
to Pan, was, as ſome ſay, becauſe when 
Oſiris was bound by Typho, Pan and the 
ſatyrs appearing, caſt him into a 
fright; or becauſe he frighted all the 

giants that waged war againſt Jupiter: 
Or as others ſay, that when Pan was 
' Bacchus's lieutenagt general in his II. 

diam expedition, being encompaſſed in 


.a valley, with an army of enemies far 


ſuperior to them in number, headviſed 
the god to order his men to give a ge- 
neral ſhout, which ſ@ ſurprized the op. 
polite army, that they immediately fled 
from their camp. And hence it came 
to paſs, that all ſudden fears impreſſed 
upon mens ſpirits, without any juſt 
reaſon, were, by. the Greeks and Ro- 
mans called, Panick Terrors. 

- PANICULATED [in Boran. Writ.) 
a plant is ſaid to be floribus paniculatus, 
1. c. with paniculate flowers, when 
it bears à great number of flowers 
ſtanding upon long foot ſtalks, iſſuing 
on all ſides from the middle ſtalks; the 
whole bunch being broad at the bottom 
or in the middle, and growing nar- 
rower towards the top, as in ſome 
ſtarworts. : 


A PANTALOONW, a buffoon or jack. 


pudding dreſſed in a pantaloon. 


PANTHEA {of du all, and 0. 


God, Gr.] among the Romans, ſingle 
Ratues compoſed of the figures or 
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ſymbols of ſeveral different divinities; 
or 2 on medals, the heads of 
whic 

ſeveral gods, as one of Antoninus Pius, 
which ah. po gut apis'by the buſhel 
it bears, (5c. F- 
PANTHE'AN Statues, ſtatues that 
repreſent all or the moſt conſiderable 
of the heathen deities, diſtinguiſhed by 
their ſeveral peculiar marks, which 
were placed above, about, or upon the 
ſtatues: Jupiter was known by his thun. 
der- bolt; Juno by her crown; So! by 
his beams; Mars by his helmet; Yenus 


by her beauty ; Mercury by wings at his 
feet, or his Caduceus ; Bacchus by ivy; 
Ceres by a cornucopia, Gr ears of corn; 
Diana by a creſcent; and Cupid by a 
bundle of arrows, GS. | 
 PANTHEOL'OGIST {of us, all 
and ©4:x4,@-, a divine, Gr.] a ftudent 
or writer of univerſal or a whole body 
of divinity. Fs 22 
PANTHE'ON [of ay Toy Sy, Gr. 


. e. of all the gods] a temple in Rome, 


built in a round form by Agrippa, the 
fon-in-law of Axgu/tus, adorned with 
marble of various colours, In the 
walls were niches, in which the ſta- 


gates were of braſs, the beams cover- 
ed with braſs gilt, and the roof was of 
ſilver plates. Ie was dedicated to Jupi 
ter Vindex. It was ſince conſecrated 
by pope Beniface III. to the Virgin Ma- 
ry, and is now called Santa Maria della 
rotunda. | „ 

PANTHER L of rau, all, and 
np, a wild beaſt, Gr.] ſo named, be- 
cauſe it has the fierceneſs of all beaſts 
put together, | 


to repreſent hypocriſy and deceit ; be- 
cauſe it is related, that the ſcent of its 
ſkin attracts all other beaſts; but it 
having a fierce countenance which 
frightens them, it covers it with her 
two fore-paws, till they come nearer, 
ſo that ſhe can the more eaſily fiee 
them 5 | 
PANTHER NE {of panthera, L.] of 
or like a panther. 2 
PANT'ING {pantelans, F.] fetching 
the breath ſhort, or breathing - 4 
PAN'TOFFLES { pantoufles, F.)] high 
ſoled ſlippers, Pantaber: Hence, to Ha 


upon the pamables (pantouſlet) ſigniſics 
ſtrenuoufly to inſiſt upon, or 
for his honour, Sc. [x | 
PAPÆ (of Hard, Gr. i. e. father] 
Greek Chriſtian biſhops or prieſts. 
Some make a diſtinction betwixt Fa- 


ſtand up 


pe and Papas, and ſay that Nats 9 — 


are adorned with ſymbols of 


tues of the Aer were placed. The 


PANTHER [Hieroglyphieally] is put 


. growing downy. ___— | 
PAP'POUS-lateſcent I in Botany] B 
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fies the infe rior. clergy, and nard LF, 
chief prieſts. 1 


PAPAYER Jin the Caribbe Iſlands) a | 


kind of fruit. . 
pA PER [of Papyrus, L.] the Papyrus 
is a plant or kind, of bulruſh, which 
grows in Egypt upon the banks of the 
river Nile, which the Egyptian apply d 
to ſeveral uſes; as to make baſkets, 
ſhoes, cloths, little boats to ſwim in 
upon the Nile, and paper to write on. | 
The trunk of the Papyrus or paper 
reed is compoſed of ſeveral leaves or 
films, placed one over another, which 
were peeled off and ſeparated with a 
needle, and afterwards ftretched out 
upon a wet table, to the length and 
breadth of the intended leaf of paper. 
Over the firſt layer of the leaves of 
paper they put ſome thin paſte, or only 
ſome of the muddy water of the Nile a 
which they ſpread 


little warmed, u 


a ſecond layer of the leaves of the Pa- 


zyrus, then they let it dry by the ſun. 

The leaves that are the neareſt the 
heart of the plant are the fineſt, and 
make the beſt ſort of paper, the next 


to themare a degree coarſer, and ſo of | 


the reſt, 
PA'PER-Shoes [Hieroglyphically) re- 
preſented pricfthood among the E- 


Hptian ; becauſe their priefts wore no 


other, ; 
PAPIS'TICAL [of papiſte, F.] of 

pertaining to the Papifts. cn 
PAPIS ICALLY, after à popiſh 
manner. "7 | 
PAPIS'TICALNESS, popiſnneſs. 
PAPPESCENT [ pappeſcens, L. ] 


downy or milky. Bo, 
PAP'POIJSNESS {of pappoſie, L. and 
eſs] downineſs, ſoftneſs, ſpungineſs. 
PAP'FY {of pappus, L.] ſoft, ſpungy. 
PAK ABLE [Tzpafont, Gr.] a conti- 
nued ſimilitude or compariſon; a de- 
claration or expoſition of a thing by 
way of ſimilitude or compariſon ; a dark 
laying, an allegory; a fable or allego- 
rical inſtruction, founded on ſomething 
real or apparent in nature or hiſtory ; 
trom which ſome moral is drawn, by 
comparing it with ſome other thing in 
which perſons are more immediately 
concerned. * . 
PARAB'OLA [with Rhetoricianf] a 
figurative expreſſion, when one thing 
is uttered, and another ſignified. | 
PARABOLIA'NI, a ſet of perſons 


who, in the Alexadurian church; devo- 


es and hoſpitals, * 


| o 
* 


[r2paGony, Gr.] 
is a curve as A 
cutting a cone 
by a plane AE, 


e e er 


of its ſides, as 
FG 


8 P ARABOLA 
[of TapaCanc, 
Gr.] a figure a- 

oy Tiſing from the 

G raicn of ' 
cone, when cur 
by a plain pa- 

rallel to one of 
ies ſides; 


PARABOLICK Cuneus I Geometry] 


is a ſolid 
thus formed : 
Multiply all 
the A B's into 
A Ev $4 wt; 
which is all 
one, upon the 
baſe F G H, 
'A erect a priſm, 
. whoſe alti- 
wo mall 59 
Ar E; and this 
88 H galt be me 
| : Parabolic Cu. 
neus, which is equal in ſolidity to the 
Parabolical Pyramidoid. 5 8 
D KE PARABOLICK Space 
(in Geometry] is the area 
contained between the 
curve of the parabola, 
and a whole ordinate BC. 
This is the two third of the circumſcri. 
bing parallelogram B CD E in the com- 
mon parabola. | 92 5 
PARABOLICK Pyramidoid {in Geo- 
metry] a ſolid figure, ſo called from its 
particular formation. 3 | 
PARABOLICK Conord [in Geometry} 
a ſolid figure generated by the rotation 
of a Semi parabola about its Axis, and 
is equal to half of its circumſcribing 
cylinder. | | 
PARABOLICE [in Geometry] A ſolid 
body formed by the turning of a Semi. 
parabola about its ordinate. | 
PARABOLICALLY [ paradolique- 
meant, F.] by way of parable. 
PAROBOL'ICALNESS {of paraboli- 
ens, L. and 174 the being of the nature 
or manner of a parable. 
"'PARABO'LIFORM [of parabola and 


* 


B 
| B 
5 B 
E B 


ted themſelves to the rvice of church · | formrs L.] of the form of a parabola. 


j 
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 PARACEN'TRICK Solicitation | 


Gravity ar Levity \in Mec hanicks] is the 
ſame with the vs centripeta. 7 5 
The Bed of PARADE, that on which 
a perſon lies in ſtate. ; 
PARADE {in Fencing) the act of 
parrying or turning off any puſh or 


 Kroke. | 


PARADIAS'TOLE [Tepadieciat Gr.] 
a ſeparation, a diſtinction; a figure in 
rhetorick which joins things that ſeem 
to have one import ; and ſhews how 
much they differ, by ſubjoining to each 
its proper meaning, as 7riſte 7 8h fta— 
ulis, maturis frugibus imbret. L. . 
PARA DIG e [of rape 
g ⁰ 9 an example, a A A 
pic are, Gr.] the art of maxißg all ſorts 
of figures in plaiſter. The artifts of 
this workmanſhip are call'd Gypſechi. 
PAR ADISE (of rape teu of Taps | 
and gw to water, Gr. or rather of 
D172, Heb. ] a place of pleaſure, The 
garden of Eden, where Adam and Eve 
reſided during their innocency 3”alſo 


the manſion, of ſaints and angels that | 
enjoy the ſight of God, the place of 


bliſs in Heaven; according to the no- 
tion of the Greeks, it is an incloſure or 
park, ftored with all ſorts of plants and 


wild beaſts of pleafure ; and with us, 


any delightful place is called a Paradiſe. 
The learned are divided in their 


opinions, as well about the exiſtence 


of this Paradiſe, as about the place 
where it was; many are of opinion 


that it was quite deftroy'd by the wa- 


ters of the deluge; but others think it 
is till in being, ſome will have it to 
be on the high and inacceſſible moun- 
tains of Armenia. | 

Hoffman adds, that it is certain Para- 
diſe had a being before Adam, and 
Proves that it did not exift before the 
creation of the world, becanſe it was 
terreſtrial, and is deſcribed with fruit 
bearing trees, rivers, (gc. 

He ſays, there is reaſon to believe 
that it was in a very temperate cli- 
mate, and thinks that it contributed to 
me long life of Adam and his ſucceſ- 


ſors, until intemperance the ſource of 


diſtempers, got into the world to ſhor- 
ren the days of mens lives; and he 


 ikewiſe believes that the deluge has 


quite deſtroy d that Paradiſe, and de- 
priv d it of all that rendred it pleaſant, 
and therefore it is folly to loſe time in 
the ſearch after it. 7 
Birds of PARADISE, a rare bird ſo 
called, either on account of its tine 
colour, (gc. or elſe becauſe it is not 


known where it is bred, from whence 
it comes, or Whither it goes, 


Writers] a ſquare court before cathe- 
drals, ſurrounded with piazzas or por- 
ticos for perſons to walk under, being 
r r with pillars. LS 
ARADISLAN, of or . pertaining to 
paradife. r | 
PAR'ADOX [with Rhetoricians} is 
ſomething caſt in hy the by, contrary 
to the opinion or expectation of the 
auditors, which is otherwiſe called 
Hypomone. TY SY, 
PFARADOY'ICALNESS, the nature 
or quality»of a paradox. | | 
PARA'GIUM-{o/d Law} is taken for 
the equal condition between two par- 
ties to be eſpouſed or married. 
PARAGO'GE[@wape;oyd, Gr.] a figure 
in Gram. or Rhetorick, whereby a let- 
ter or ſyllable is added at the end of a 
word, without adding any thing to the 
ſenſe of it; this figure is frequent with 
the Hebrews, as Nala for &, I 
will bleſs, and dicier for dici with the 
Latins. | 8 8 
PARAGO'GICALLY {of mapayui, 
Gr. a production or lengthening} ac- 
cording to the figure called Paragogc. 
PAR'AGOND {of parazone, Ital.] 
equalled with, compared with. Milton. 
PAR'AGRAPH {awapaypar-, Gr.) 
the character of a paragraph in a quo» 
tation is F. | 
PARAGRAFPH'E [with Rhetoricians] 
a TEE or waving the matter in 
controverſy. | | 
PARAGRAPHE [with Poets] a figure, 
when after having diſpatched one ſub- 
Jef, they paſs on to another: as Hac- 
tenus Arvorum cultus & ſidera cœli; 
nunc te Bacche canam. 
PARAGRAPHICALLY [of ab- 
ve, Gr.] paragraph by paragraph, or 
in paragraphs. 
Horizontal PAR'ALLAX [with 4- 
ſtronom. ] is when ſun, moon, or any 
other planet is in the Horizon; which 


is the greateſt of all; or it is the diſſe- 


rence between the real and apparent 
place of a planet, when it is riſing and 
W : 
PARALLAX [in Tevelling] is uſed 
for the angle contained between the 
is" ee and that of-the apparent 
evel. in. 584 
To PARALLEL {mertre en parallele, 
F. of @zxexrmGy, Gr.] to make or run 
equal to or with. | x 
PARALLEL Lrnes {in Geometry) ar? 
ſuch lines as lie equally diſtant from 
each ather in all their parts; fo that 
if they were infinitely extended they 


would never touch, as 2. . 
: A rs 


PARADYSUS  [in- Anr. Eccleſiafice] 


. 
- 
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4 
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ſurtaces, the oppoſite ones whereof" 
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A circular. PARALLEL fin Geom.} 


is one line or circle drawn without or 


within another circle, as 6) . 


PARALLELISM, a machine. con- | 


trived for the ready and exact reducti- 
on or copying of deſigns, ſchemes, Sc. 


in ang, proper : 
Purallelogram, or Parallslogrammick Pro- 


tradtor. „ 7 f 
—— PARALLELO'GRAM 


J figure bounded by 4 right 
Ines, whereof the oppokte are paral- 
el one to the other, as in this figure. 
 PARALLELOGRAM; an inftrument 
compoſed of 5 rulers of braſs or wood, 
with ſliding ſockets to be ſet to any 
proportion, for the inlarging or dimi- 
niſhing of any map or draught- 


ra and e Gr.) -of Or be- 
longing to a parallelogram. | 
PARALLELOPEP'PPID {in 


1606 
Wy 


ies 


gular b 
reqangular and parallel 


are equal. Te | 


 PARALYT'ICALNESS' [of paralyti- 


cur, L. of wapynurinisy Gr. and neſs] 
palſical condition. 8 
PARAL'YSIS [wapturicy Gr.] a diſ- 
eaſe commonly called the palſey. _ 
PAR'AMENT [in Architect. ] an uni- 
form courſe of ſtones. © | 
PARANET'ICAL | wepurermc, Gr. Þ 


apt, tending to, or pertaining to per- 


ſuaſion or admonition. 
PARANE TE Die zeugme non, the note 
of de-la- fol-re. | 8 

"LARANETE Jyper bolæon, the note 
g-ſol-re-ut. 1 | 

PARANETE Synemmenon, the note 
called c-ſol fa. ; | 

PAR'ANY MPH [Tzgrvag©r Of wap? 
and v n, a bride, Gr.] the friend of a 
bridegroom, who performs the ſolem- 
aities of the wedding, and condutts 
the bride to the bride-groom. - 

The Rabbins ſay, that the principal 
office of the Peranymph was to obferve 
that the bridegroom and bride com- 
mitted no fraud in relation to the 
blood, which was the token of the 
brides virginity ; among the Greeks the 
Paranymphs kept the door of the nup- | 
tial bed, and had the care and manage- 


| Tent of the feaft, and all the other 


envy | 0 F 
ARRPEG MA Frazimny al, Gr.) a 
table or plate of brafs et; to a pillar, 
on which, in ancient times, laws, or- 
ö 


rtion, called alſo a 


 [Tapanuypap ue, Gr.] a plain 


PARALLELOGRAM'MICAL '-F of 


Geometry} one of the re- 
Or ſalids, 
comprehended under fix | 
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engraven, | 
A'RAPH 2. 2 particular charac- 
PARAPHE/ 3 ter, knot, or flouriſh, 


1 from being counterfeited. 
PARAPH 
paraphraſe. | 


the ancients, or a minifter of t 


he gods; 


whom he invited to eat part of the ſa- 
nify a ſmell- feaſt or trencher-friend. 


i ſo, fatteringneſs. 

- PARATILMUS [raters 28 of va 
par Ay, Gr. to tear or pluck up] a pu- 
niſhment, inflicted on adulterers among 
the Greeks, by tea ring up by the roots 
the hair growing about the fundament. 
PARAZO'NIUM (r., Gr.) 2 


rounded at the two ends, inthe manner 
of à truncheon or commander's ftaff; 
or a kind of poniard or ſhort ſword, re: 
Prefented as worn at the girdle. * 
PAR'CA [according to the [ancient 
Theology] the goddeſſes who prefide over 
the lives of men. And, according to 


Deſtiny. Theſe (as the poets fa 
ſpun the lives of men ; Clotho held the 


turned the Wheel; and Arropos cut the 
thread of life. The three Parcez are 


| introduced to denote the threefold 


propriety: of time, the firſt is called 
Clot ho, becauſe all things that are 
brought to paſs, are like to a drawing 
out of a thread in ſpinning, following 
one another in a continual ſueceſſion ; 
they called the ſecond Lacheſis, andthe 
reaſon of that name is, that all things 


lot; the third is called Atropoy, becauſe 
thoſe things that have been diſpoſed 
and decreed by her can by no means 
lot ho is fometirnes repre- 

ſented in à long robe of divers colours, 
and with a crown on her head adorned 
with y ftars, and holding a diſtaff in her 
hand; Lac#efis in à robe been 
1 


with ftars, and holding a ſpindle in 


hand; and Atrepor clothed in a black 


robe, and cutting the thread with a pair 


of fciffars. Lucian repreſents them after 
a different manner, like thtee poor old 


| 


women, 


vrhich perſons habituate themſelves to 
make always in the ſame manner at 
the end of their name, to prevent their 


S TICALLY, by way of 


crifices ; hence the word is uſed to fig- 


PARASIT'ICALNESS [of paraſiricus, 
L. of wapxrf1x3;, Gr. and neſr} fawn 


term uſed by medalifts for a ſcepter, 


Plato, the daughters of Necefry and 
le it) 


diſtaff and ſpun the the thread; Lachefis 


1 a : 
. *- PE” * 


FAR ASI TE. paraſitus, L. of o. 
r-, Gr.] a king of prieſts, among 


or (as others) a gueſt of the prieft's | 


are doſtined to every one at his nativi- - 
ty_ and happen, as it were, by a certain 


— 
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women, one holding a diſtaff, another 

3 and another a pair of ſeiſſars, 

having their heads adorned with large 
>cks of wool mixt with daſſodils. 
-PARCHING prob. of percoguens, L.] 


| burning or drying up. | 
13 PARCH'INGNESS, burning, Sc. qua- 


1 


gence which the pope grants to ſuppo- 
1 a penitents, for the- remiſſion of the 
pain of purgatory. 
merly on the north ſide of St. Paul's 
church; this was a large cloiſter, and 
a chapel built by king Stephen, inviron- 
ing a plot of ground; about thiscloifter 
was artificially and richly painted the 
dance of Machabray or dance of death, 
commonly called the dance of St. Paul s; 


St. Innocenti at Paris. The metres or 

ſy of this dance, were tranſlated out 
of French into Engliſh, by John Lidgate, 
monk of Bury, and with the picture of 
K. leading all eſtates, painted about 
t 


cloiſter, both for number and work- 
manſhip, exceeded all that were in St. 
Paul's church; all which were demo- 
liſhed in the year 1549, by the command 
of the duke of (Og. I 

PAR'DONABLEN {of pardonable, 


F. and neſs} capableneſs of being par- 


ned or 8 ex ls a4 
PAREC' ON Lan,, Gr, a 
rare! a rhetorical figure, which 
Joins words together, which are deriv'd: 
one from another, as wiſe, wiſdom, &c. 
- PAREVRA Brava, the root ofaplant 
rowing in Mexico, &c. accounted a 
4 5 for the cure of the ſtone and 
gravel. | 


falling or coming in between. 

 PAREMPTOSIS [(with Gram. ] a fi- 

a when a letter is added in the mid- 
of a word, as e for mauc, a 


to Dr. Grew] the pith or pulp, or that 
inner part of the plant, through which 
the juice is ſuppoſed to be diſtr ibuted. 
PARENCHYMA'TOUS{ of gapiryipce 
Gr.] of or pertaining to the bowels 
through which the blood paſſes. . 
PAREN'CHYMOUS Parts {in Old 
Anatomy] ſuch fleſhy parts of the body 
as fill up the void ſpaces between the 
veſſels, and do not conſiſt of veſſels 
themſelves: But it has ſince been diſco- 
vered by means of microſcopes, that 


'P -Church-yard, a place for- 


the like of which was painted about 


e cloifter. The monuments in this | 


PAREM'PTOSIS Lv, Gr.] a 


4 PAREN'CHY MA of a plant [according | 


RE Pda 
Be N * e BE +: Yor + 
Let 8 ; Bt IN TH Ws 
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a 


KN - 
thing elſ@ but a network of ſnall \ 
ſels and canals. i | (nga 
:, PAREN'THESIS Cd, Gr.] an 


interpoſition, a putting between. 
2 PARENTUESIS (with Grammar.) a 


middle of a word, as yore for wor. 

; PARENTS. {of pario, to bring forth 
young] are properly only the father 
and mother of children; but are ſome. 


| rimes taken in a larger ſenſe for all 


thoſe of near kindred; eſpeciall 
blood in a direct line. - 9 3 Er 
Children are under the ſtricteſt obli- 
gation to obey, honour and reſpect their 
parents, and diſobedient, refrattory, and 
ſtubborn children, {among the Few] 
were puniſhed, being brought out of the 
gate of the city, and ſtoned to death by 
the command of — : | 
| Moreover among the Heathens chil- 
dren were ſo much at the diſpoſal of 


not think fit to receive them at their 
birth, they had the liberty ro expoſe 
them, and in ſome places to kill them. 
By the Athenian laws, a father might 
have an action of ingratitude againſt 
ſtubborn and rebellious children, which 
would diſſable them from holding any 
office : they alſo allowed a father to 
abdicate his ſon, he firſt declaring his 
reaſons in court, which being approv'd 
he was legally ffruck out of the family, 
and diſinherited. | . 
And if any one had beaten his parents, 
and not allowed them the conveniency 
of his houſe and other neceſſaries, he 
was reckoned an infamous perſon, and 


this was a kind of excommunication, 


for thoſe under this cenſure were nei- 
ther admitted tothe ſolemnities of re- 
ligion nor civil commerce. a 

. Good PARENTS {[licroglyphically] are 
repreſented by the pelican, who, as it is 
reported, will caft herſelf into the flames 
kindled about the neſt where her young 
ones lie, to deliver them from the im- 
minent danger. c | 

PARE'RE {in Traffck] a term bor- 
rowed from the Itali aut, ſignify ing ad- 
vice“ or counſel of; a merchant or per- 
ſon negociating; or that ſuch a perſon, 
being conſulted on any point, introduces 
his anſwer, in [talian, with a mi pare, 
i. e. it ſeems to me, or I think. This 
begins to be naturalized with us. 

AR'GETER, a plaifterer. 

PAR GETING [incert. Etym. except 
of partes, L. a wall} plaiftering of walls 
cielings, Sc. . 


| PARISHES [pargcia, L. paroiſe, F. 


vinces, 


all che parts of an animal body are no- | 
44 1. 6 : 8 b 


the original of dividing kingdoms, pro” 


figure when ſame vowel is put into a 


their parents, that if their fathers did 
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dren Fabian the 21ſt pope, who di- 
vided Rome among the deacens, which 
according to Luitprandus, in number 7. 
Dionyſias deſigned to every preſbyter 
his church, church-yard and periſh, 
and inſtituted dioceſes, and afterwards 
pope Marcellinus appointed 25 dioceſes. 
Honorius arch biſhop of Dover, a Roman 
and a diſciple of Gregory the great, was 
the firſt who inſtituted pariſhes in Bri- 
tan, at leaſt among the Engliſh Saxons, 
who were about this time converted 
to Chriſtianity. _ | ? 

PARK {for fiſhing] a very large net 
diſpoſed on the brink of the ſea, having 
only one hole that looks towards the 
ſhore, and | 
flood is gone off; ſo that the fiſh has no 
way left to eſcape. 

PARK Jus Shepherds) a moveable 
paliſade ſet up in the field, to incloſe 
the ſheep in to feed in the night time. 

PARK Leaves, anherb. 


PAR'LE [of parler, F.] a talking, dif: | 


courſe. Mz/ton. : 

PARLIAMENT” ARINESS, the being 
according to the rules, method, or au- 
thority of a parliament. | 

Clerk of the PAR'LIAMENT, an offi- 
cer who records all acts done in this 
high court, and engroſſes them fairly 
in parchment rolls, in order to be kept 
tor poſterity. 

PARLIAMEN'TUM de la bonde, a 
parliament in the time of king Edward 
II. to which the barons came armed 
with coloured bands on the fleeves for 
diſtinction againſt the two Spencer's. 

PAR'LOUR (in Nunneriet] a little 
room or cloſer where people talk to the 
nuns through a grated window. 

PAR LOUSNESS (d. peerieſneſs, F.] 
uncapableneſs of being equalled, ſpo- 
ken commonly in an ill ſenſe. 

PAR'MA {with Autiguariet] a ſort of 
ancient ba ]?ĩi . 6 

PARO'CHIA, or pariſh, did anciently 
ſignify what we now call the dioceſs of 
a biſhop; but at this day it is the cir- 
euit of ground in which the people that 
belong to one church inhabit, and the 
particular charge of the ſecular prieſt; 
Camden ſays, that this realm was firſt di- 
vided into pariſhes by Honorius arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, Anno Chriſti 636, 
who reckons 2984 pariſhes. It is alſo 
laid that pariſhes were divided by the 
Lateran council, before whick every 
man obliged to pay tithes, paid them to 
what prieſt he pleaſed; but they de- 
creed that every man ſhould pay them 
to his pariſh prieſt, 85 
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which becomes dry after the 
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PAR OD ICk Degree Iin an Equation}. 
the ſeveral regular, terms, in a quadra- 
tick, cubick, or bĩquadratick equation, 
Gc. the indices of whoſe powers aſcend 
or deſcend-orderly, in an arithmerical 
progreſſion- Oe. 294 5 
PAR'ODY [parodia, L. of ui, Of 


Tape by, and id ic, Gr. a way . d. trite, 
or paſſing current among the people] a 


4 2 maxim, adage or proverb; 
alſo a poetical pleaſantry, conſiſting in 
applying the verſes of ſome perſon, by 
way of ridicule, to another, or in tur- 
ning a ſerious work inte burleſque, by 
endea vouring, as near as can be, to ob- 
ſerve the fame words, rhimes and ca- 
dences- 4 
PAROIMTA [with . Rhetoricrans} 2 
proverbial manner of ſpeaking: alſo tho 
continuation of. a trope or figure with 


| reſpe& to the common uſe, as to waſh 


an Ethiopian and a Brick. 
PAROLU Arreſt {in Law} an arreſt by 
word of mouth, r 
PAROL Demurrer [in Law]: a privi- 
lege allowed to an infant, who is ſued 


deſcent. r 
Will PAROLE. See Mi, 
PARO'/LI fin Gaming] the double of 

m__ Bt bod 5 ſtake before. ea 

N {ap mercy of 4 
ouey, by, or acconlivg © he 9 og 

%%, Gr. a way] a proverb: alſo a fi- 


ation of tenſes and 


words of a ſentence begin with the 
ſame letter, Sc. as O Tite, tute, Tati, 
tibi tanta Tyranne tuliſti. And alſo when 
ſeveral verbs or nouns are produced 
like the former, only with a little vari- 
cafes. » - 125 
PAROTIDES Laie of rad near 
and r,, gen. of sc, an ear, Gr.] cer- 
tain glandules or kernels under andbe- 
hind the ears; whoſe uſe is to ſtrength. 
en the partition of the veſſels, and to 
ſoak up the moiſture of the brain; alſo 


a ſwelling of thoſe kernels, commonly 
calleda ſwelling of the almonds of the 


ears. PT, 
' PAROX'ISM [Terticuic of rantiue, 
to make very hare, Gr.1 the — we 
coming on -of a fit of a fever, ague or 
other difteraper. | 21 
' PARRHESVA [with Rer.] a figure, 
when one ſpeaks boldly and freely about 
matters diſpleaſing to others, or liable 
to envy, e Se” 
. PAR'RICIDE [ . arricidium, 
L.] the killer or 
parent; alſo treaſon againſt ones coun- 
try: The Romans had made no law 


1 
* 


1 


* 


» 


concerning lands which came to him by 


hors uſed by Grammariany, in which all 
t 


illing of a father or 


. 


againſt parrigides, ſuppoſing. that no | 
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perſon would be ſo inhumane as to 
commit ſuch a crime; till about 500 
| my" the death of Numa, Offius 
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his father, upon which they or- 
dered that ſo flagitious a malefactor 
ſhould be apprehended and have wood- 
en ſhoes put upon his feet, and ſo be 
| carried to goal, where he was to re- 
| main one year, during which time his 
| = t were not ſuffered to touch the 
_ earth, the common parent of mankind ; 
q or the former the Roman law ordained 
if this puniſhment, that che perſon con- 
= vided. of this crime, ſhould be firſt 
| | / whipped till the blood came, and then 
ſhould be tyed up in a leuthern ſack, 
together with a dog, an ape, a cock, 
and a viper, and fo thrown into the 
next river that was deep enough to 
drown him. 
The ancient Zgyprians uſed to run 
ſharp reeds into every part of the bo- 
dies: of Parricides, and after they had 
thus wounded almoſt every part, threw . 
them upon a heap of thorns, and ſet 
fire to them. 7 | | 
Andi if a ſon was ungrateful enough 
but to ſtrike his parent, he was to 
have his hands cut off. 1 
A PARROT {Heeroglypbically) was 
pictured to repreſent an eloquent man; 
E no other bird can better ex- 
preſs itſelf. . ; 5 
PAR RTING ſin Fencing] the action 
of ſaving a man's ſelf, or ſtaving off 
we ſtrokes, Sc. offered him by ano- 
ther. | Wo 4 habe 
+ PARSIMO'NIOUSNESS [of parſimo- 
wy L. and ze] ſparingneſs, thrifti- 


Macedonian PAR'SLEY, hedge-par- 
ley, pert, ſeveral herbs. | | 

A PhyficalPART, is that which the 
it enter the compoſition of the Whole, 
may yet be conſidered apart, and un- 
der its own diſtinct idea. 
| = . PART, is that whereby, 
with the concurrence of ſome others, 


a man. ; 5 
Aliguant PART, is a quantity which 
being repeated any number of times, 
becomes always either greater or leſs 
than the whole; thus ; is an aliquant 
part of 17. | 1 hs 
Aliguot PART, a quantity which be 
ing repeated any number of times, be- 
comes equal to an integer, as 6 is an 
aliquot part of 24. | 


An Inteeral - 2 is that which 
An Dorey PART | is neceſſary 
to the integrity of the whole, as a head 
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an eſſential whole is conſtituted, as the 
body and foul are the eſſential parts of | 


ä 
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vi” 
PART lin Muſick} apiece of tt 
ſcare or partition, ritten by itſolf for 
the conveniency of the muſician. 
A Subjunttive or Potential PART 
{with Logiciant] is that which is con- 
tained in ſome univerſal whole, as John 
and Thomas, in man; à man and a lion 


in animal. re | 
ENIZ [of rFapTerein, Gr, 


— — 


 PARTH 
virginity} the Spartans having been ar 
war with the Meſſenians for 20 years 
and by that means very much depopu- 
lated their. country, and apprehending 
that if this war continued it might de- 
populate their Sparta, they ſent ſome: 
of their tees Apa from the army into 
the city, with licence to be familiar 


with as many unmarried women as 


they would; and the children begotten 


by them in this manner were called 


Fartheniæ, on account of the uncertainty 
who were their fathers: At the end of 
the war this brood were deemed baſ- 
tards, and therefore were denyed the 
i any office in the government, 


This enrag'd them fo that they con- 
ſpired with the ſlaves to deſtroy all the 
nobility ; but their plot being diſcover- 
ed, they drove them out of the city; 

but they being headed by. Phalantat, 
travelled into Magna Grecia in Italy, 
and built Tarentu mn. 5 

PAR TIALNESS [ partzaiire, F.] a 
ſiding too much with a party; a being 
more on the one fide than the other. 
* A PARTICIPIAL, an adjeftive de- 
rived of a verb, tho' not an abſolute 

participle, 4 
PAR TICLES {in Phy/ick) the minute 


parts of a body, or an aſſemblage or c 
coalition of ſeveral or many of which ſ 
natural bodies are compoſed. 
PARTIC'ULARIST {with polem:ca! t 
Divines] one who holds particulat c 
race, i. e. that Chr died for the e- e 
ect only, Sc. not for mankind in ge- 
neral. | 7 55 * 
PARTIC'ULARNESS {of particula- li 
rit, L. and neſs] peculiarneſs, ſingular: b 
„ | = re 
PARTTLE Afppet (with Aſtrologer, 
the moſt exact and full aſpect that can G 
be; fo termed, becauſe it conſiſts pie di 
ciſely in ſo many parts or degrees a“ in 
are requiſite to compleat it even to a ta 
N | | 1 þa 
FAR/TISAN ſin Milit. Affairs] onè | 
who is very dextrous at commanding 4 th 
party, and knowing the country ver) kir 
well, employed in-furprizing the e- ſh 
nernies convoys, Or in getting intelli- wa 
gence. : 2 Wo 
k ; 8 FPAR- 
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ons made in it, when the arms of ſe- 


count of intermarriages or otherwiſe. 


down - right or perpendicular in the 


1 c 
3 RT N. arty: (elit. Term.] 
ſmall body © Hoot commanded b 
a Partiſan, to: make an incurſion u 


the enemy, to lurk about their camp; 
to diſturb their foragers, and to inter- 


cept their conveys, + - 

PARTI TIONS of as Eſcurcheon, a- 
cording to the number of coats that 
are to be on it, are the ſeveral diviſi- 


veral families are borne in it, on ac- 
wp. + "Phyſical PARTS, are 


thoſe of the ſame denomination with 
ſome ot her, 


Heterogeneous Phyſical | PARTS, are | 
' ſuch as are of a-diflerent denomination 


from ſorne other, - 
Similar PARTS, are ſuch as are to 
one another, as their wholes are to 
one a . - 
PAR'TUISAN, a weapon ſometimes 
carried by lieutenants, not much un- 
aue, 8 
PARTUN DAD [atnong the Romans] 
PAR TULA S à goddeſs, to whom 
they attributed the care of big- bellied 
women, and who a ſſiſted at child: bear 


18 Gs) „ 
FAR TI per Pale [in Heraldry) is by 
ſome (ſuppoſed to ſignify , that the 
bearer had receiveitl on his ſhield a cur 
middle from top to bottom 
- PARTY. per Bead Dexter, repreſents 


a cut falling 9. e corner of 


the ſhield. on the right hand, and de 
ſcending athwart to the oppoſite cor- 
ner. ; | 
PARTY per Feſſe, repreſents a cut 
croſs. the . middle of the ſhield, from 
fide to dss . 
PART per Bend Siniſter, intimates 
that the cut had been on the left upper 
corner, and comes athwart to the low- 
er oppoſite corner. 5 1 
PARTY Bleu, a company of villains, 
who infefted the roads in the Nether— 
lands ; who belonged to neither army, 
but robbed on both ſides, without any 
regard to paſſes. h 7 
PAR'YIS {a porch, or church-porch, 
Sc.] is applied to the mootings or law 
diſputes among young ſtudents in the 
inns of courts ; and alſo to that diſpu- 
row at Oxford, called Diſputatio in 
arvis, | f 
PASIPWAE [according to the Poets] 
the daughter of Sol, and wife of Minos, 
king of Crete. It is fabled of her, that 
the grew enamoured with a bull that 
was feeding; and Daedalus made a 
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it; and ſo the bull covering this oo 


y] den cow, had coition with Paſiphee, 


and that ſhe-conceived a monſter that 
had the body of a man, but the head 
of-a bull. The truth of this fiction is, 
they fay that Minos, being out of order 
in his privities, was cured by Procris, 
the daughter of Pandion, at which 
time he was. accompanied by a very 
| beautiful young man, named Taurus, 
| (4. e. a bull) with whom Paſiphae being 
| enamoured, he lay with her and 1 
a ſon. Minos reckoning the time that 
he had been ill of his privities, and 
knowing that this ſon could not be be- 
gotten by him, beeauſe he had not had 
to do with Paſipbae, knew that it was 
the ſon of Taurus, but he would not 
put the children to death, becauſe he 
was look'd upon to be his childrens 
brother, but ſent it away into the 
mountain, e 
As to Dedalur's making the cow, 
fome ſay, he was aſſiſting to her in her 
| amours with Taurus, and that as often 
as he was at work upon any fine figure, 
ſhe took an opportunity to go to ſee 
him work, and he being making the 
effigies of a very fine cow, as like the 
life as was poſſible, ſhe cunningly went 
to ſee the cow, and there had an « 
ortunity of enjoying her lover, till at 
aft the matter came to be known, and 
thereupon Dedalus was by Minor im- 
priſoned in the Labyrinth... | 
PASME [in Freneh Heraldry] a term 
uſed to ſignify an eagle grown ſo old, 
that ſhe is, as it were, become ſenſe- 


4 


| 


leſs, having almoft loft her fight, and 


the beak grown fo thick and crooked, 
that having loft the tiſe of ir to eat or 
prey, ſhe ftarves for hunger, which js 
| ſaid to be very frequent among eagles. 
PAS'NAGE, the running or feeding 
* ſwine within a foreſt; alſo the price 
of it. : 
PASS [in the Tin-works) a frame of 
boards ſet. ſloping, by which the oar 
Nides down into the coffer of a ſtamp- 
ing- mill. i | Hr 
PASSALORHYN'CHITES, a ſect of 
Montaniſts in the zd century, who 
made profeſſion of p zl filence, . 
and the better to obſerve it kept their 
thumb continually on their lip, their 
practice they founded on the words of 
the Pſa/mift, Set à guard, O Lord, on 
. my month. _ , 3 | 
PASSANT {in Heraldry]. 
as à lion, or any other 
creature paſſant, ſignifies 


wooden cow, and.encloſed Paſiphac in 


walking along leiſurely. See. ; 8 
the 9 Le 2 T #82 


die capableneſs of ſu 


EP, 


P A Fs 
- - PAS'SIBLENESE [of pa sir, L. and 
| STITE. . 
__,FASSING | paſſant, F.] going by; 
Ne Piping, 2 1 ES 
_,, PASSINGLY, excellently, as paſſing- 


el | 
OE on PAS'SION Croſs ſin He- 
raldry]j is ſo called, becauſe 
it is ſuppoſed to reſemble 
that croſs on which our Sa- 
— viour ſuffered, not croſſed 
in the middle, but ſomewhat below 
the top, as in the figure. | 
PASSION Pelle of pat, L.] a qua- 
ity that afſects t he ſenſes, and the ſen- 
Itive appetite, but is ſoon over; alſo 
the receiving of an action. bug 
_. PASSION, tranſport of mind, ſtrong 


1 


with paſſion. ; 
PAS SIONATENESS {of paſſton, F. 
f L. the termiuat. and ucſt] haſty cho- 
lerick temper, propenſity to paſſion, 
PAS'SIONS {in Poetry] the paſſionate 
ſentiments, geſtures, actions, Sc. which 
the poet gives his perſons. | 
PASSIONS, any motion whereby 
the ſoul is carried rowards any thing ; 
or the agitations of it, according to 
the different gbjects which preſent 
themſelves to the ſenſes ; the affections 
of the mind, as loye, hatred, fear, joy. 
PASSIONS of Men. Thedivyerſity of 
"paſſions, is by naturaliſts ſaid to pro- 
geed from the contèxture of the fibres, 
and different habitude of the humour s 
of the body; choler incites to anger, 
melancholy, er ſadneſs; blood abound- 
ing to joy; becauſe that choler velli- 
cates the ſpirits, melancholy compreſ- 
ſes them, blood dilates them, phlegm 
obſtructs them; and theſe effets are 
found in them leeping as well as wak- 
ing; thoſe who abound with choler, 
are prone to dream of fires, burnings, 
brawls, and fightings ; the phlegma- 


it. 4 
- PASSIONATELY [paſſionnement, F.] 
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ing; the ſanguine, of muſick, danci 
and laſel vioufhels. Pu ei, 
PAS SIVE Yoice of aFerb (with Gram. ] 
one which betokens ſuffering or being 
acted upon, as doceor, Iam taught, Ge. 
_ PASSIVE Principles (with Chymifs] 
are Water and Earth, which they 6 
call, becauſe their parts are either a1 
reſt, or at leaſt not fo ſwiftly moved 
as thoſe of Spirits, Oil, and Salt, © 
PASSIVE * Prayer [with Myſtick Di. 
ves] is 2 total ſuſpenſion or ligature 
of the intellectual faculties, in vertue 

whereof the ſoul remains of it ſelf and 
its own power impotent, as to the | 

produckg any _—_ 
PASSIVENESS {of paſſtour, L. and 
el paſliye or ſuffering nature, qua- 


* 


It, g. TI CAR 
. PAS'SOVER, a ſolemn feftival of 


their houſes and not killing their firſt. 


the 7ews, obſerved in commemoration 
of the deftroying Angel's paſſing over 


born, when he flew thoſe of the Ezyp- 
Haus. 3 


FAST OrHORI [wacapine of vas, 
a yell, and pip, Gr. to bear) certain 


priefts, whoſe office it was, at ſolemn 
feſtivals, co carry the ſhrine of the 
deity, when they were to pray for 


” « 7% 


fair weather, rain, Sc. 
PAS"TORAL Staff, the ſtaff or cro- 
ſier of a biſhop wherewith they are 
inveſted. 2 | 
| PAS'TORAL [ pert of paſtor, I. 
a ſhepherd] Monſ. Fontenelle ſays, paſto- 
ral is the moſt ancient ſort of poetry, 
becauſe a ſhepherd's life is the moſt 
ancient way of living. He ſays, that 


the diale& or orthography of Fadua in 


paſtoral ſhould not be fo rude as the 


country-converſation, nor ſo polite as 
that of the court. | | 

Another author ſays, ſhepherds ſhould 0 
never go out of their woods, and all 
the ſimilies in paſtoral ſnould be taken : 


from thence; all the ſentiments ſhould 


be tender and natural, foft and eaſy. : 
Blank verſe will agree very well c 
with paſtoral, and being a nearer ro- | : 


ſemblance of the natura way of ſpeech 
than rhime, muſt be moſt agreeable to 
that ſort of poeſy, which comes near- 
elt ro 9 25 as paſtoral doos. 
_ PATA'ICI Dit, a fort of deities, 
much like the Bi Cabiri of the Sano- 
thracians, at leaft as to their figures; 
for they were like Pigmics with which 
the Phenicjans adorn'd the prows of 
, TE 5 
PATAVIN ITT [among Critickij] 4 
fault objected againſt Livy, for uſing 
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tick, of waters, inundations, drown- 
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bis writings. 


Ta 


To PAT; to hit or ſtrike ſoftly, as 


with the finger, SS. , 
PATALE'NA {of patere, L. to be o- 
pen] an ancient female deity, to whom 
they attributed the care of the corn, 
when it ſprung from the blade. L. 
PATCHING lincert. Etym. prob. of 
bezzare, Ital. unleſs of patagium, L. 4 
border, Sc.] ſetting a piece of patch 
upon a garment, Se, | | 
PATE lin Fortification] a ſort of for- 
tification like what they call an horſe- 
ſhoe, not always regular, but generally 


e 

: which one ſuffers or has ſuffered. 1 
Pa THOS {with Rhetoriciant] ſights 

' fies the ſeveral affections which the 

orator Excites in his heaters. 

PA'TIENCE; an herb, being a ſort: 

of large and very ſour ſorrel. 

| PA'TIENTLY | pattenter, L.] with 
parience.-./; -*; EEE 7 
PA'TIENTNESS { patientia, LA pa- 

tient temper.” x. | 
 PAT'LY, fitly; opportutely; © 
PAT NEss, fitnefs, opportuneneſs. : 
PATONCE, as a Croſs Fatonce i with: 


oval, encompaſſed only with a parapet, | Hera/ds} is a eroſs that has its ends flo-- | 


having nothing to flank it; uſually e- 
reted in marſhy grounds to cover the 
gate of a town, 
PA'TER-nofters [with Roman Catho- 
licksJare the great beads of their cha- 
plets, uſed in their devotions. 
PATER-nofters i in Architect. ] certain 
ornaments placed underneath ovolo's, 
cut 15 form of beads, either round or 
oval, 4 | | | 
PA'TER, a father. L. | 
PA'TER Guardian, a title given to 
the head or chief of a monaſtery. Sc. 
of Franciſcan triar s. ws 
_CrosPA'TER-nofter [with 
Heralds} is the repreſenta - 
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beads. See the eſcutcheon. 


and neſs] fatherlineſs, farthoriike af- 
teftion or care. | | 

PATHET'ICK Muſick, muſick that is 
very moving, expreſſive, paſſionate, 
capable of exciting pity, compaſſion, 


anger, or the like paſſion. 


PATHETICK Nerves {Anatomy} the 
fourth pair which ariſe from the me- 
dull; oblongata. ES 

PATHE T'ICALNESS {of patheticut, 
L. and aeſs} the quality moving the 


affections. 


PA'THIC C pathiens, L. of 49479, Gr. 


in that the Flory circumt- 


tion of a croſs made with 


( PATRYCIANS' {fo called of Putri 


ry; but yet differs from that 
' which is called a Croſs Flory, 


| flexes and turns down like 
; a Fleur-de-luce, but the croſs 
' Paronce extends and ftretch- ! 
es to a certain patee form, as in the 
eſcutcheon Gulet, a Croſs Patonce Ar- 
gent, | Fr Wk qo 
PATRIARCHAL Croſs 
{in ang on is ohe that 
as its ſhaft croſſed twice, 
the upper arrns of it being 
| ſhorter, and the lower lon. \ 
ger. See the elſcutcheon. : ; 
PA”FRIARCHS {of 747» a father; 
and & , Gr. chief ] in an eſpecial 
manner is uſed to ſignify thoſe fathers 
or heads of families recorded in the 


p ATER'N ALNESS [of paternus, L. | old teſtament, who lived before Moſes ; 


as Adam, Lamech, Noah, Abraham," 
| Iſaac, Jacob, &c. and hence it was 
given to the. biſhops of che firſt churches 
of the Eaſt, as Antioch, Alexandria, 
Feruſaltm, Conſtantinople, cc. 
PA'TRIARCHSHIP (of patriareba, 
L. and ſhip) the dignity or juriſdiction 
of a patriarch. e 
PATRLCIAN H patricien, F. of patriæ 
ciut, L.] one deſcended of a noble fa- 
| mily, in oppoſition to the Plebelant. 


7 


eius their ring leader] theit diſtinguiſi- 


to ſuffer] a ſodomite, an ingle, who ing tenant was, thar the ſubſtance of 


ſuffers his body to be abuſed contrary 


to nature | 
PATHOGNOM/C {of 74 affetti- 
on, and yqrwrxe, Gr. to know] an epi- 
thet given to a ſymptom or concourſe 
of ſymptoms, that are inſeparable from 
a diſtemper, and are found in that only 
and no other. „ 
PATHOL/OGIST (of I Sν˖,Z of 
1:3@- and 355 -, Gr.] one who treats 
of pathology, 7. e. of the preternatural 
conſtitution of the body of man; diſco- 
vering the cauſe, nature, and difference 
of diſeaſes, | 


PA'THOS f-, Gr.] paſſion, that | 
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the fleſh is not the work of God, but of 
the devil; on which account they bore* 
ſuch hatred to their own bodies, as 
ſometimes to kill themſelbes. 

PA TRIOTSHI {of patriota, L. and 
ſvip] office, dignity, or quality of à pa- 
triot. „ 

PA'TRISSATING ¶ gatriſſant, L. 1 
taking after rhe father. 
PA'TRON [in Navigation] a name 
given in the Medirerrancan ſet to the 
per ſon who commands the thip and 
mariners, and ſometimes to the perſon 
who ſteers, or the pilot. x 
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| "Perſonal Lay PATRONAGE, is that 


round the ſtreets of a 78 to pre- 
c 


tao keep all in order, peace and quiet- 
1 | 


children, to ſecure them from fear; but 


A | 5 
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Lay PATRONAGE- {in Law) is a 
right attached to the perſon, either as 
founder, or heir of the founder; or as 
poſſeſſor of the fee to which the pa- 
ttonage is annexed, and is either real 
or perſonal. . J 

Rea! Lay PATRONAGE, is that 
which is attached to the glebe, or to a 
certain inheritance | 


-which belongs immediately to the 
founder of the church, and is tranſmit- 
table to his children and family, with- 
out being annexed to any fe. 
= Eccleſraftical PATRONAGE {in Law] 
is that which a [perſon is intitled to 
id * of ſorae benefit which he 


ws of PATRONAGE [in Heraldry] 


[ 


As 


are thoſe at the top, whereof (ome are 
marks of ſubjection and dependance, as 
the city of Paris bears three Flowers de 
Lys in chief, to ſhew her dependance 
on the king. „ 

' PATRONSHIP (of patronatut, L. and 
ſhip) the office, &c. of a patron. | 
| PATRONIZER { patronns, L. ] a pa- 
tron, defender, &c. 41 

PRT RONTM'IC L patrenymicus, L. of 
ar, dc, Gr.] pertaining to the 
N cl of men derived from their an- 

ors.. | 1 
PAT ROVIU'LE > {patroui/le, F. J a 

- PATROVL' S round of ſoldiers 
to the number of 5 or 6, with a ſerge- 
ant to command them; theſe ſet out 
from the Corps de Guard, and walk 
vent quarrels and miſchief, Sc. and 


PAT TEE [in Heraldry]. 
a croſs pattee, is a croſs 
that is ſmall in the center, 
and goes widening to the 
ends, as in the eſcutche- 


on. 

To PAT (TER [of parting) to ſtrike, 
as hail or any ſmall things falling, or 

being thrown in great numbers. 
PAT (TES, the paws of any beaſt. 
PAUCILO'QUIQUSNESS. [ paucr/s- 
quium, L.] ſparingneſs of fpeech, few- 
naſs ofayords. - Goon th 
PA/VENCE, the name of the Pagan 
deity , under whoſe protection the mo- 
thers and nurſes recommended their 


others will have him to be a fort of 
bugbear, with which they frightened 
their children, in order to quiet them, 
when froward. : | 
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goddeſs, who, as they fancied, proteg. 
— an rg fears; or, NN 
ſay, frightened them. 

PA'VIOR [un pavenr, P. pavitor, L.] 
a maker of pavements in ſtreets. 

Paviors is an ancient 
company, their coat 
Argent, a Chevron be- 
tween three rammers 
Sable. FS ar 

 PAVFLION I of a- 
pilio, L. or padiglione, 
Ital.] a turret or build - | 
lng uſually infulared, | 
and under one fingle roof; ſometime; 


ſquare, and ſometimes in form of a 


dome. 


3 


frightned to death by the ghoſts © 
Medea's children, Mermerus and Pheres, 
they were ordered by the oracle to ſa- 
crifice to them annually, and erefted 
two ſtatues, one to Frar, and another 
to Paleneſs. 5 l 
PAUSA'RIUS'famong the Roman,] 
an officer who direfted the ſtops, or 
pauſes, in the ſolemn pomps or proceſ- 
ſions of the goddeſs Hit; i. e. the ſtands 
or places where the ſtatues of Iſif and 
Anubis were ſet down; alſo an officer 
in the gallies who gave the fignal to 
the rowers, that they might act in con- 
cert, and row all together.. 

A Deny EAUSE {in Muſich a ceſſa- 
tion for the time of half a meaſure. 
A General PAUSE, a general ceſſa- 
tion or filence of all the parts. 
+ PAW, #0+/ an interjettion of nau- 
ſeating. ; 3 

To PAW {patiner, F.] to move, 
feel, or handle with the paws. 

Jo heave a PAWL {Sea Phraſe) is to 
heave a little more for the Paw! to get 


PAVEN'TIA [among the Romans] a 


2. 


N * 
* 


hold of che w held 
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N 
PAX [with the Roman:] a deity, re. 
preſented holding a laurel branch and 
a ſpear, to ſne that gentleneſs and 
pity belonged principally to victorious 
Warri f ns ben, 


was worſhipped at Athens in the form 
of a woes. holding by the hand Plu- 
tur the god ef riches; The emperer 


- 


was deferred till the time of Veſpaſian, 
who did it after the conqueſt of Judæa, 
and deſtruction of 88 ; which 
ſeems to be intimated by 


broken arms on fire with it, and in the 
other an olive branch with this device, 
Paci orbit terrarum; (he was alſo re- 
preſented with an olive branch and 
Mercury's Caduceus; his fon Titus alſo 
repreſented the figure of Peace like a 
goddeſs, holding a palm in one hand 


inſcription, Pax teruna. | 

To PAY the Scams of a Ship (prob. of 
toix, F. pitch} to lay them over with 
hot pitch; or to lay on a coat of new 

ſtuff, after her ſoil has been burnt off; 
this tuff is a mixture of tallow and 
ſoap, or of train-oil, roſin and brim- 
ſtone boiled Ran 

To be PAY'D {Sea Phraſe} a ſhip is 
ſaid to be ſo, when tracking about all, 
her ſails are back-ftayed, 2. e. lie flat 
againft the maſts and ſhrouds. 

PEACE pa, L. paix, F. ] reſt, ſi- 
lence, quietneſs; alſo concord, agree 
ment, reconciliation; the direct oppo- 
ſite to war. 40 We 

PEACE of the Plough, that whereby 
the plough tackle — plough cattle are 
ſecured from diſtreſſes. 

PEACE {in Painting, &c.] is repre- 
ſented as a beautiful lady, holding in 
her hand a wand or rod towards the 
earth, over. a hideous ſerpent, and 
holding her other hand over her face, 
as unwilling to behold ſtrife or war. 
By others ſhe has been repreſented 
olding in one hand an olive branch, 
and leading ai lamb and a wolf yoked 
by their necks in the other; and alſo 
with an olive branch/ in her right hand, 
and a Cornucopie in her left, 

A very famous temple was erected 
for her at Rome, which was furniſhed 
with moſt of the rich vaſes and curio- 
ties taken out of the remple of the 

ews at Jeruſalem: In this temple the 


endowed with à great deal of 


Panſantus fays mat the ſtatue Pax, 


Claudius began to build her a temple at | 
Rome ; but the finiſhing and adorning Pee 


is coins with 
the image of this goddeſs, holding in | 
one hand a lighted torch, ſetting ſome 


and a ſcepter in the other, with this | 


goddeſs was repreſented as a fine lady, 


west- 


3. Pon wh 


2 . 


F 
neſs and good nature, crowned with 
laurel inter woven, holding a 'Cagucens ' 
in one hand, and a noſegay of roſes and 
ears of corn yr EO e eee 
The Temple of PEACE built by Vea 
ſian was 300 foot long and 54 Eo 
of which Joſephus ſays, that all the ra 
reties that men travel through the 
world to ſee, were laid up there. 
PEACE ABLY { Patſiblement, F. j in a 
ceable manner. 1 1 20 
A PEA'COCK (Hieroglyphically) with 
beautiful plumes, and in a poſtute of 
admiring them, and expoſing them to 
the ſun, repreſented a creature proud 


of its natural perfections. | 
A PEACOCE (Emblematically] alſo 
repreſents women over curious in their 


dreſs and coftly cloathing. 
FEA-Hen | penache, F. pave, L)J © 
PEAK'INGNESS, ſicklineſs, unthri- 
vingneſs. , | 6 
- PEAL'D, troubled or deaffened with 
= _— Milton. EO ee 
Tree [| pinige- x neo, Sar. ] 
PEARL. Mete dn» brake 
from many places in the four parts of 
the world. And it is ſaid that che 
ſmaller pearls, that is thoſe ſhell fiſh 
that are called pearls, follow the great 
ones called mother of pearls like bees. 
They are known to be big with pearls, 
when their ſhells have bunches on 
each ſide. ; + | i 
The oriental pearls have a water 
that inclines to a carnation ; thoſe of 
America are green, and thoſe of the 
north are gridelin. Pearls are found 
in Bohemia in rivers of freſh water, aud 
in Sileſia, and in Lorrain. They are 
| eg found alſo in common i- 
ers. . 
Pearls that have been long worn 
turn yellow, and moulder away at the 
end of 80 or 100 years. 5 
They are made in the mother of 
arl beds after the manner of onions. 
They haye diſcovered in ſome mother 
of pearls to the number of 1503 but 
nor all perfect: Some compleat, bur 
others juſt beginning to be formed, 
Neue of PEARL, certain excreſcen- 
cies or prominent pieces in form of 


X 


half pearls, found in the bottom of the. 


nr robe, £405 
PEAS- codde, Sax. ] the 
| ſhell or huſk . l 1 1 
 .PEC'CANTNESS [of peccans, L. and 
neſs} offenfivenefs, hurtfulneſs. 5 
' PECQUETS' Duct {Anato the 
thoracic duct, ſo called from Peequer 


its ciſcoverer, 


* 
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PE 
A PECTORAL Lin the Fewiſh Oceo- ; 


nomy] an ornament. worn by the high-. 
*  prieft on his breaſt, called alſo ratzonale; 
or thc breaſt plate of Fudement. This 
Was a piece of embroidery about 10 in- 

ches ſquare, of very rich work, ſet with 
four rows of precious ftones, {pon each 
of which was engraven one of the names 

of the tribes of 1ſrarl; it was compoſed 

[| of two pieces folded one upon the other 

ilfe a purſe, in which ir is ſaid the 

| Urim and Thummim was incloſed. 

_- PECTOKAL Muſcle Anatomy] a muſ- 
cle which moves the arm forwards ; ſo 
named on account of its ſituation, which 

- ariſes above from the Clavicula, and be- 
low from the breaſt- bone, and all the 

endings of the upper ribs, and is im- 

| planted in the upper part of the ſhoul- 

der- bone. : ; 
| 

| 
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 PEC'TORALNESS [of pectoraltr, L. 
and 00 ſtomachick qualitʒ. 
PECULATE lin Civil Law] the 
| cfime of pilfering the publick money, 
dy a perſon who manages it, or in whoſe 
cuſtody ĩt is repoſited. 2 
A PECU'LIAR, a particular pariſh or 
church that has juriſdiftion within it- 
ſelf for a probate of wills, Sc. being 
exempt from the ordinary of the biſhops 
courts. Thus the king's chapel is a 
royal peculiar, free from all ſpiritual ju- 
riſdiftion, and only governed by the 
king himſelf as ſupreme ordinary. 
4 PECU'LIAK | pceuliaris, L.] a ſhe 
friend, a miſtreſs. | . 
PECUNIA [among the Romans] mo- 
ney. A deity which, as they held, pre- 
fided over riches ; who had a ſon nam'd 
Argentinus, whom they adored that they 
might grow rich. | : 
FEC 'NIUS, a deity of the ancient 
Pri ſſians, in honour of whom they kept 
a fire of oak perpetually burning; which 
if it happened to go out by the prieſt's 
neglect, he was put to death. When it 
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grand prieſt converſed with their god; 
and for that reaſon, fell poſtrate on the 
earth, praying for ſeaſonable weather. 

 PEDAGO'GICAL {raidayoyixes, Gr.] 
pertaining to an inſtructor of youth, or 
to diſcipline. 5 "= 
A PEDESTAL {of pedeftalia, L. pie- 


ſupports it. It is a ſquare body with a 
baſe and cornice, ſerving as a foot for 
the columns to ftand upon, and having, 
according to Vignola, a third part of the 
height of its column. It is different in 
different orders, there being as many 
kinds of pedeftals as there are orders of 
columns, Ed 


— 


thundered, they imagined that their 


deſtallo, Ital.] that part of a pillar that 
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- PEDICLE [with Boraniſtr a foot fall 


is that on which either a leaf, or flower, 

or fruit ſtands or hangs. 
PEDICULA'TION, a particular foul- 

neſs of the ſkin, very apt to brecd lice ; 


Egyprians, and one of their plagues, IL. 
PED'LMENT {in Architecture] an or- 
nament that crowns the 6rdonnance;, fi- 


| ſhes the fronts of buildings, and ſerves 


as a decoration over gates, windows, 
niches, Se. It is ordinarily of a tri- 
angular form; but ſometimes make an 
arch of a gircle, + 36) - 
PEDOM ETER {of peder, L. or gg, 
a foot, and wutrecy, Gr. meaſure} a Way- 
wiſer, an inſtrument compoſed: of vari- 
ous wheels with teeth, which by a chain 
faſtened to a man's foot or wheel of a 
charior, advance a notch each ſtep or 
each revolution of the wheel ; and the 


number being marked at the edge of 


each wheel, the paces may be number'd 
or the diſtance from one place to ano- 
ther exactly meaſured. - - 3 

To hold Land in PEER AGE (ancient 
Cuſtomt] a tenure which obliged the 
perfon'to. aſſiſt the lord's bailiff in his 
Judgments; as all the antient vaſſals cal- 
led peers did. : 58 

To PEG [of piic, Sax.) to put in or 
faſten with a peg | 

To PEG at Cocks, to throw at the 
at Sh rove- Tide. | 

FEGASUS- [according to the Poets} 
a winged, horſe, begotten by Neptune, 
from the print of whoſe foot ſprung the 
fountain Hyppocrene. Bellerophon moun- 
ted him in order to fight the Chimera; 
and he was afterwards placed among 
the ſtars : others tell us that Pegaſu/ 
ſprung from the blood of Meduſa that 
iſſued from her body, when Perſeus cut 
off her head. a] oo” 

PEGASUS {with Afronemers} is 4 
conftellation in a northern hemiſphere; 
pictured upon. the globes as a flying 
horſe, in which according to Pto/cmy's 
catalogue are 20 ftars; Tychos 19, and 
by Flamſtead's 98, of variqus magni- 
tudes. A oe 052 
PE'GOMANCY (,; Ni of Ty 
a fountain, and yravrsia,divinarion, Gr. 
divining by fountain water: The ſame 
as hydromancy, which ſee. ; 
 PELA'GIANS {fo called from Pelaęlu. 
their ring- leader, who Morert ſays, was 
a native of Great Britain, and as ſome 
ſay a Scotehman] an heretical ſect that 
ſprung up and infeſted the church in the 
5th century, who are ſaid to have af- 


firmed ʒ that it was not only poſſible for 


| man to become impeccable in this 5 


ſaid to have been the diſtemper of the 
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Lit that ſeveral had actually attained 
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o that degree of perfection; that they 
alſo Zoids the Grace of Feſis Chrift, 
and held that by the natural force of 
our free: will we can work out our own 
ſalvation, and acquire bliſs that they 
alſo denied original ſin, ſaying that it 
deſcended to the poſterity of Adam not 
by propagation, but only by imitation; 
that grace was given o our merits and 
that they deſerve it; that Adam was 
mortal by nature and condition before 
the fall; that ſin was nor the cauſe of 
death; that our being as men was from 
God; but our being juſt was from our- 
ſel ren, {19 BITS v3 | 
That there were 3 ways of ſalyation, 
viz, by the law of nature, the law of 
Majes, and the law of Chrift, Kc, 
 PEUICAN (with Surgeont]̃ an inftru- 
ment for drawing teen. 
PELICAN -{pelicanus, L.] the pelican 
is laid to be ot 2 kinds, the one living 
on the water and feeding on fiſh, and 
the other frequent ing defarts and feed - 
ing upon ſerpeats and other reptiles. 
Euſebius ſays, the pelican has a pecu- 
liar tenderneis tor its young. It gene- 
rally places its neſt upon a craggy rock, 
that the ſerpents may not cone at it; 
bur the ſerpent that is an enemy to this 
bird, obſerves the wind, and when it 
blows towards the pelican's neſt, it 
fquirts out its venom and kills the 
young ones; the pelican to bring them 
to lite again, mounts up above the 
clouds, and ſtriking its ſides with its 
wings, makes the blood to come forth, 
which falling on its neſt through the 
clouds, reftores the young to life again. 
PELICAN with Gunners] an ancient 
piece of ordnance, qual to a quarter 
culverin , and carrying à ball of fix 
pounds. | 1% | 
 PELLICOVDES [exaxotid#ns Of wixexus 
a harcher, and ed, form, Gr. ] a cer- 
tain geometrical figure, that ſomething 
reſembles a hatchet. os HR 4 
PEU'LICLE |\pelticula, L.] when any 
ſolution is evaporated ſo long by a gen- 
tle hear, that a film or ſkin riſes on the 
top of the liquor, they ſay it is evapo- 
rated to a Pellicle, and then there is 
very little more liquor left, than will 
juſt ſerve to keep the ſales in fuſion; 
PELLU'CIDNESS > | of pellucidur,, 
PELLUCIDITY L. and neſs} 
tranſparency, diaphaneity. . 
PEN (with the Britains and ancient 
Ga,] an high mountain; hence thoſe 


hills which divide France from Italy, 


are call'd the Apennines. 
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 PEN'ALNESS [of penal, F. wel on Ml 
L. and neſi] liableneſs to a penalty ._ - 
- PEN'/ANCE {of pn L. puniſhment} 
the exerciſe of penirence, or a puniſh- 
ment, either voluntary or impoſed by 
legal authority, for faulrs committed by - 
a perſon. | 5 
PEN'ANCE [of penitentia, L. I a fort 
of mortification' enjoined by Romiſh 
DO OO: po: + 333 
PENANCE (in Canon Law] an ec- 
eleſiaſtical puniſhment chiefly adjudged 
to the lin of fornication. 5 
. To do PENANCE, is to do thoſe 
things, that are impoſed upon ſinners, 
to either commute for ſins, or publickly 
to teſtify their forrow for them. _ 
PENANCES {in the Roman chur 
are ſometimes pecuniary; ſometimes 
auſterities ro themſelves; as whipping, 
going bare-foor, Sc. and ſometimes 
going pilgrimages, building churches ; 
or the ſaying ſo many prayers to ſu 
— ſuch ſaints; ſo many Ave Maria's 
PENA'TES {of 19129, Heb. inwards, 
or Penitus inwardly, becauſe kept within 
the houſe, Cic.] houſhold gods, whoſe 
ſtatues were there kept, and worſhip- 
ped with wine and incenſe. They were 
made either of iron or earthen-ware , 
but their form was kept ſecret, as a re- 
ligious myſtery. In the time of peace 
they committed their arms to the care 
of rhe Penates, Cities and kingdoms 
had alſo their Penatet. Thoſe of Rome 
were brought by cAnear from Troy, to 
which place Dardanus brought them 
from Samothrace. | i 
The Penates and Lares were diſſe- 
rent, in that the Lares were common 
in all houſes, and the Penares proper 
to particular ones, and divine honours 
were done to the Lares in the chimney— 
corner, or on the fire-hearths; and to 
the Penates in the open court, or ſome 
other place or ſort of chapel within. 
PENCIL FS 27s S 
of Rays [lin LAY B f 
Optic] a2 
double cone C 
of rays exe | BE 
ed together N 
at this” baſe, D . 
one of which hath its vertex in ſome 
one point of the object, and the glaſs, 
B, E, D, for its baſe, and the other hath 
its baſe on the ſame glaſs, but its vertex 
in the point of convergence, as at C. 
PENDANT {ina Ship] a-ſhort rope, 
which is faſtened ar one end to the head 


To PEN up [of pyuvan, San.] to ſnut 


ot the maſt, or yard, or clew of the fail, 
: having 
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eſcutcheons. In ancient times, men of 
chivalry or knights would reſort to the 
courts of princes, and ſet up publick 
challenges for juſts and tournaments, or 
elſe poſt them upon ſome bridge or o- 


ther paſs, and there provoke or chal- 


dete, all men of rank that came that 
ww 7. to encounter them, In order to 


this they hung up their ſhields, with 


.their coat f armour painted on them, 
on the neighbouring trees, or elſe on 


| poles erected for that purpoſe. 


_ PENDEN'TIVE (with Architects] the 
Whole body of a vault, ſuf out 
of the perpendicular of the walls, and 
bearing againſt the Arc boutant. 
8 PEND'ENTNESS (of pendens, L. and 
f hanging down quality. 5 
FEN DULOUSNESS {of pendulus, L. 
and neſs} pendentneſs, or the ſwinging 
to and fro. | 
_ Simple PEN'DULUM, is one that 
conſiſts ofa fingle weight. 
Com pound PENDULUM, is one that 
Konſiſts of ſeveral weights, ſo fixed on 
as to return the ſame diſtance both from 
one another, and from the center about 
which they vibrate. 8 ho 
_ PEN'ETRANTNESS {of penetrant, F. 


of IL. and neſr} penetraung quality, 


power of penetrating.  _ | 

_  PENITENT [panitens, L.] repenting, 
a. being forrowtul tor what has been 
committed that is ſinful or criminal. 
FENITENTNESS [of penitent, F. of 
2 L. and xefs] penitent frame of 


min | | 85 

_ »PENITEN'TIAL -a collection of 
Chriſtian canons, that appointed the 
time and manner of penance to be re- 
gularly impoſed for every ſin, and forms 
of prayer, that were to be uſed for the 


; receiving of thoſe who entred into pe- 


nance, and reconciling penitents by 
ſolemn abſolution. A method chiefly 


introduced in the time of the degene- 


racy of the church. +; ; 

_ PENITEN'TIALLY {of penetentiel, 
F. of. L.] in a repenting manner. 
> PENITEN'TIARY [penitencier, F. of 


L. ] of or pertaining to pe nance, or re- 


pe ntance. „ 
PEN ITEN TTS perſons in 1taly, who 
made a profeſſion of doing publick pe- 
' nance, at certain times in the year, this 
cuſtom was begun iu the year 1260 by a 
' Hermit, who began to preach in Perugia 
in Italy, that the inhabitants ſhall be 
buried under the ruins of their houſes, 


which ſhould fall down upon them, if} be eaſily broken in the middle, or inte 
. 5 . . 1 7 a N N 


having a block or ſhiver at the other they did not appeaſe the wrath of 60. 
end to reeve ſeme running rope. i by a — ll 
+ PENDANTS {with Herald] pendant 


e repentance : upon whic 
the people afrer the example 0 the W. 
ne vi tes, clothed themſelves in ſack cloth 
with their ſhoulders bare, and with 
whips in their hands, went in proceſſion 
along the ſtreets, ſlaſhing themſelves, in 
order to expiate their fins. 

This fort. of Penance came afterwards 
to be pur in prattice in other countries 
and particularly in Hungary, daring a 
raging peſtilence all over the kingdom; 
but a little while after it made a way 


for the ſe& called Flagellants, who ran 


together in great companies naked 
down to the waſte, and laſhed themſelves 
with whips, till the blood guſhed out, 
and declared that this new baptiſm of 
blood (for ſo they termed it) blotted 
out all their ſins, even thoſe that ſhould 
afterwardSbe committed... 

This ſtrange ſuperſtition was indeed 
in time aboliſhed; but in the ſtead 
thereof another was approv'd, that is 
the fraternities of penitents of diffe- 
rent colours, who may ſtill be ſeen in 
Ita, in the pope's dominion, Avignon, 
Languedoc and other places, who make 
proceſſions on Holy Thurſday eſpecially, 
and alſo at other times, clad in ſack- 


whicla yet they make no uſe on but for 
the ſake of the ceremony. 
'PEN'ITENTS, certain peculiar fria- 
ries, who aſſemble together for pray- 
ers, made proceſſions bare footed, their 
faces being covered with linen, and 
gave themſelves diſcipline. | 

A PEN'NATED Leaf (with Botan. 
or feathered leaf, is one, in which the 
parts, of which the leaf is compoſed, 
are ſet along the middle rib ; either 
alternately, or by pairs, as in liquo- 
rice, vetches, Se. 

PEN'NILESS - (penm15 leap, Sax] 
having no money. 

PENNON'CELS, ſmall pieces of ſilk, 
cut in the form of a pennon, with 
which men ot arms uſed to adorn their 
lances or ſpears. Probably to be more 
viſible ſigns to their own party; or to 
terrify their enemies, by appearing 
more numerous than they were. - 

PEN'NY (penn, Sax. denarins, L. 
was the firſt piece of coined, ſilver Ve 
have any account. of, and was for ma- 
ny years the only one, till the reign of 
king Henry, I. when there was half- 
pence. The Anglo-Saxons had but on? 
coin, and that was a penny. Before 
the year 1279 the old penny was ſtruck 


with-a double croſs, ſo that it might 


four 


cloth, and a whip tyed to their waſtes, | 


Im 


1 - X Pre : 
* 
. 4 ” { 5 
55 5 of 


vir gud rterbz aid ſe mutde into hülf-⸗ ] PENFACHORD' [of Bre, five; and 
1 N Quran o | epd h, Gr. firing} a mlutical inſtrument 7 
Vi. PEN'SILNESS. (of. penſalis,. L. and -havin five ſtrings. ; Sa, 
oth nee) hain ee e , PENTACHROSTICK. [of mines and 
ith PENSION, fetten paid for diet or | 4g Gr. ] a ſet or ſeries of verſes 
ion lodging 3/ alſo ſum of money aid ſo dil ed, tat there are always 25 
in annually by à prince; or ſtate, to à per · found tive acrofticks, of the ſame name 
ſon for ſervice" requited of him; alſo in five di viſions of each verſe: 
rds an annual allowance, by 4 company, PENDTACOCEOUS: [of mins, five, 
ies corporation, or pariſn to the poor and xoxx/z, Gr. 4 grain] having five 
g a members of it; an allowance or ſalary | grains or ſeads. 1 
m; by the year. F. of l. I PEN'TACRAPH [#irtd3p2þ:1, Gr.] 
ay PENSHON O ter... 4 pe emptory or- an inſtrument wrherewitn deſigns, 
an der againſt ſuchꝭ of the ſociety. of Gray s- Prints, Sc. of any kinds may be copied 
ed Inn, as are in, arrears for penſions and | 12 any proportion without a. perſon's 
4 other Ain 8 e in drawing. 1 
ut, PEN'SIONARY, a perſon who has a | PENTAMWETER fur h, Gr. 
of penſion, dppoinrment” or yearly ſum | 2 verſe-conſifting| of five feet. | 
ted during life, by way of acknowledg- | As I have before given you tables 
ald ment, charged on the eſtate of a prince, for making Hexameter Latin verſes, fo 
compa ; © Cont REM * I hall here preſent you with ſome for 
ed PENSION ART (in Holland] the title | Fentameter rtr N 
ad of a prime minifter or preſident of The manner of operation for Penta- 
is every city or province, who preſides | meters is the very ſame with that of 
e- in their particular councils, Sc. and Hexameter, (lich ſee.) Only, where · 
in in the aſfemblies of the ſtates of the | as Hexameter Verſes conſiſting of fix 
on, provinces he is the fpeaker in behalf Wordt, do therefore require fix Tables. 
ke of his city or province z but their au- Fentameter e, deduesable from theſe ta- 
y, thority is not the fame in all places, in | bles, are to conſift but of | five Latin 
k- ſome they only give their opinion or Wards, and ſo only require” five Fi- 
5, advice, and ars only in the aſſemblies | 2ures ro work them thro” their five 
or of the magiſtrates When called, in Ther: So that an) ſet of five Figuret, 
others they attend conſtantly; and in worked thro their reſpetcti ve Tables 
a- others they make, prepare or draw up | (in all reſpetts like as you have been 
y- the propoſitions in befalf ot the bourg-. hewh 3%. the Erampir of the Hexame- 
ir her matters, and methodize and draw | #ers)} will produce five Latin Words, 
ad up their reſblutions; and they have all [which will make a true Hummeter 
a fixt allowance from the ſtate. [Verſe which will be true Lain and 
Grand PENSIONARY of Holland, is | good ſenſGwee. 


fates, his office continues for five 
years only; but at the expiration is, 
generally renewed by election and ſo 
on uſually during life. e. 

PEN'SIONS [of Churctet\ a certain 
ſum of mone 


fied of he TR TIL 
' King'r PEN'SIONERS a band of 
Gentlemen PENSIONERS $. gentle- 


men, to the number of forty, -firft fer 
on foot by king Henry VIE whoſe offlce 
is to guard the King's perſon in his own 
houſe, armed witk partiſans ;, they at- 
tend and wait in the preſence chamber, 
— attend the king to and from cha- 

PEN'STOCK, a food. gate, placed in 
the water of à hill pon 

PENT (of pipdan, Sax. ] ſnut in or 
up, kept in; W ̃ 

PENTACAPSSULAR { pentacapſularir. 
of iy rt, five, and capſula, L. a caſe or 


| 


the chair: man or prime miniſter of the | 


y paid to clergy men in“ you'are minded t 
B pair of verſes together, viz, Hexameret 


1 : 13 '5 8 } 
of which ſats of figures, 3 


Peſſima fata tuis 


Tetrica Jen: 
Which : 
backwards, will 


Thus the figures 111 11 produce 
. Twpia ſignificant arma maligna mibi 
I 9 7 2.3 produce 
Turpia procurant acta molefia-mera 
„„ <= 3-7-9 5 produce"? | 
© Impia gonglomeraut acta maligna 2idet, 
' Andif you-are minded: to compole a 
and Pexrameyger, you muſt ſet down the 
two ſets of figures, as thus 368519 : 
| Ro 1 
out 
be produ- 
* oſs: ſidera nigra, 
cant aſtra ne fanda vir is. 
ts of figures, if placed 
vr quite diſſe- 


28, between two and 
three hundred thouſand! Port amerer ver- 


ſes may be produced. _ 


by their proper tables, will 
ced the i ding 


rent verſes.- - 
By theſe. tables, 


. 3 
. 


— * 


bea pod] having five ſeed pods; 
5 


1 
— 


47 The 


The Verfifying Tables for PENTRA· | .,PENT'ANGLE;, of. | 
N 5 n MET ERS. . | E 


73. x * 


5 Lan ans, Lei a figure having fre 
ne des 2 l | * CS; 2 er 3 5 W e 7 : 
Ma ee I ene lot win and 
4, Fo Ki * 7 3 9 = | 

Eee { au, Gra leaf u having Gre leaves 

| i, Jr{e{m[s|m[r{v[opr[d|. + | PENTASPAST.  [aurzeracu, Gr. 

rp ffferoiflaria{t\ | an engine that has five pullies. 

5 ; T * 3 A—— PENTAS/TYLE. er, Gr.] 
| | 144 H 2 work in architecture, wherein are 
. yfija{jr{ilaic|.|dibld} : fis rows of columns. 
Nee - |, PENTATHLON jrimair of zin 
. * wn ey waa KIT and 9, a ſtriving, Gr. I the five ex- 
| 5 — | erciſes performed inthe Grecian games, 


Eo dd elit 11. I | P12, Leaping, Running; Quotting, Dart- 


1 oF 113 * 8 FI a ing and ANAL i J 
ll  [pTpic p ße D PENTECOS T, a religious feſti val 
ul —_——_— — — zl | celebrated by the Jet jo days after 
9 il!!! TEISISS ...- - | the paſſover, purſuant to the divine 
bl cut. ITT n|nigio|s|S|c} . | command, which day among the 
11 : 1djt}s|gjnj}e{r]c LSE .: | Chriftians is made to. be that of the de- 
| eee, | ent obthe Zo Chof upon the Apa 
I | 0 o|fjrjb nee PENTECOST ARION, an eccleſia- 
9 Imi la ſu bſu njujal {..... | tical book among the Creeks, contain- 
ll , felna{n{a{nirjo{n{r{a}. fing the office of the church from Eaſier 
1 — — wg Fry Wwe =} STK 2 Day, till the eighth day after Pentecoſt, 
3 : N e IV which is by them called the ſunday of 
i COOL ee 
| ZE THEE. EDI |. PENTHEUS [of mig, Gr. mourn- 
AL h Iols SI TT... - [ing] the fon of Echion and Agave, who 
4 3 ED I | (according to the poets) was torn in 
4 e | 1 | pieces by his mother and his lifter, be- 
a JJJ....;ͤß» ¾ engine er: Si NC enn the rites and revel 
4 ; 1iſaſvivid;ttiila E u! ling feaſts of Bacchus, Natalit Comes 
of e TAI ris * [tells us, that he was a good king, who 
| „Aale lm thaſataſ > kavouring, 5 root out the vice of 
dA—— 4-|—- —|  - | drunkenneſs from amongft his ſubjects, 
———Jbþr|t|rjajrſ fſſuffered many wouncs in his good name 
faz jajeiete! |] by their calumnies and.reproaches. 
5 L 4} 26d. IE PER [piper, L. riazpc, Gr.] an 
C Indian ſpice in ſmall round grains grow- 
8 0 1 ing upon 2 low. ſhrub. of the reptile 
8 — — inc, and is uſually planted at the foot 
ſdſpſpinſeſs [m . kd) lol large trees, The ſeeds, berries or 
Aalrſe{r{uſoſiſaſl!d[..; |corns grow in. cluſters like grapes, are 
I=rffoifalialtlole: rt] - | at firſt green, when ripe on the tree 
% DINE  þ red, but being gathered and drycd in 
4Jaſeſejefij!|s|n|© nf] * | rhe ſun turn blackiſh, and is called black 
13 C03 F3 DCIS CN ON 7 OI 
bit 7 N aiviaja a Fl bite PEPPER, is. the fruit of the 
SANT... fame plant, prepared by moiſtening 
a bal wn} ch —. dhe grain in ſea water, and then drying 
jaſTeje! lelefele | ir in the ſun; which cauſes the out- 
e -©T 5 | ward huſk to peel off, leaving only the 
jj Og aeien 2 lg org ORE - | ſeed or pulp which is White. 
Irren ui“ PEPPER, © otherwiſe called 
3 ma A Bari , how ono. pg =} "ph _ . | Pimento, is of 'a coral colour; ſome of 
Ie . which is very pungent, ſharp or ſtronß. 
III r|1|[d{hſaijil _ Lo PEPFER- differs not much ou 
8 211 is ſtthe firſt mentioned faving. cat i 
— — BEES —|.” | grows in heads like Indian corn, Wit 
r dee grains, ctofe huſked together p 
+ LEW, | heads, about che length ang. thick + 


* \ 


F ; : 


or pole for birds to rooſt on. 


* 38, 


4 4 of ws 25 75 * 
* 1 j b 
5 ; $ 
* 
* 1 N * 
. * — 1 
: Pi E 5 
! 5 0 


ö ; n N ers *. 
x cHide finger; but is not" lith"fo 
Jamaica PI PPER, ; 

all ſpite,” by 'reafon of its pleaſant-and 
univerſal a romatic taſte, when pulve- 
Feen 2) 63-1549 | 


riz d. AK IE * OED | 
To PEPPER e Perſon off, te punith 
him ſeverely by petting wick any ſmall 
globulous bodies alſo to give a perſon 
the foul diſeaſe ſoundly. /. 
PEPU'SIANS; à ſect of Chriftian He. 
reticks in-the ſecond: century, ſo called 
from Pepuza a town in Frygia, which 
they named Feruſalem, to which they 
invited all perſons to come; zmon 
theſe: women officiated as biſhops an 
rieflgy . 4 1T 10 ö h 
: PERAMBULA'TOR, an'inftrament 
Nor rolling wheel 


* 


„for meaſuring 


roads, Se a ſur- 
* | L996 veying 1% wheel: 
tie is trade of 
MEQP wood” or iron, 
Nei Sede 
22 pPaoole in circum- 
ference, with a 
movement, and 
a4 face divided 
like a clock, with 
a long rod of 
iron or ſteel, 
that goes from 
the center of the 
Wheel to the 
work: There 
„ are ao” de 
hands, which (as y 
before you) count the revolutions ; 


by. ſome called 


ou drive the wheel 


. . 22 
„ 


BU \ 


preſſion a bod) makes in a 
0 


FER DOITE lamong the ancient in- | 
habitants of Pruſſia] a deity for whom 


n 


which way he pleaſed; before they 
went a fiſhing they offered to him ſa- 
crifices of fiſh, covering F 5 
with the ſame, and eating the remains 
of What was offered, and alſo. deg: 
ing e after which thei 
prieft whom they called Sizonerra took 
5 of _ —_— * "fold 
them the day and place where they + 
ſhould Bare 886 fihing. is abun 
 PERDVEE, loft, forlorn, F. 
| "PERFECT Animal {with ſome fi. 
ters] one born or produced by uni vo- 
cal generation, in oppoſition to inlefts, 


which (they ſuppoſe) to be produced 


by equivocal generation. N 
"PERFECT Numbers [ Mathemat. ] are 


and from the compoſition of the move 


ment and diviſion on the face, ſhew 

how many yards, poles, furlongs, and 

miles you go 3 
PERCH {of perche, F. a pole] a ſtick 


To PERCH {of percher, F.] to ſit upon 
2 perch, ſtick or twig of a tree, as | 
birds do. e 21 


PERCHANT" {with Powlers] a de- 
c0y-bird tyed by the foot, which flut- 
ters, and draws other birds to it, and | 
lo gives the fowler an opportunity of 
catch 8 

PERCLOSE' {in Heraldry) is that 
part of a garter that is buckled and 
nowed, which detains and reftrains the | 
garter, being intire or dimidiated, from | 
diſſolution. | „ 

PER'CUNUS [among the ancient in- 
habitants of Fru ſga] a deity in honour | 
of whom they always ſuperſtitiouſl 
kept a fire of oak; Which if the prie 


ſuch numbers whoſe aliquot or even 
parts taken all together, will exactl7 


make the whole number, as 6 and 28, 


Sc. for of 6 the half is 3, the third 
part 2, and the ſixth part r, Which 
added together make 6; and it hath no 
more aliquot parts in whole numbers: 
So 28 has theſe even parts, 14 the half, 
7 the fourth, 4 the ſeventh, and 2 the 
fourteenth, and r, which added toge- 
ther make 28, and therefore is a per- 
fect number; of which perfect num- 
ber there are but 10 between 1, and 
Abſolute PERFECTION, is that 
wherein all imperfection is excluded, 
ſuch as is that of God, or ſecundum quid, 


and in its kind. 


Eſęnrial PERFECTION, is the poſ=- 
ſeffion of all the eſſential attributes; or 


of all the parts neceſſary to the inte- 
grity of a ſubſtance. ' e 


WS, 


Who had the care of this fire ſuffered | 


7 
* n 


3 F 2 Mets 


- 


LE .. 
1 , 
8 

* a 


| r = 
* e ee 5 


al 
Natural PERFECTION, is. 
whereby a thing 
; 3 and 
vigour; all irs parts both principal and 
ſecundary; and.thoſe in 83 Rn 
portion, conſtitution, Se: 
dns fin ECTION, is ar eminent 
5 of virtue, or 255 ere 
en N y 5 . re- 
285 9 of benefice & 


iet), Se 
e fical PERFECT. ON. " $8. Nats- 
74 erfection. 


e aan ths 
ral 
JIA e, an abet, 


Lb e ſam? oy 


epa Nine I ame mation, 
Tong, the hy" 0 the ſame fi- 
1 


2 .of n 
5 17 bee 


THEN & 


£6 15.8% 4 


throus 
2 1 
ee 
denetr ating 
in, par F 


| paſſing or 
IN one. 7 
another * 77 5 ears, Ar- 
j nt, 4 Ben mine 

eee N np Chenerans G1 ules.. 2 


ſcur 
vi PER- FORCE Der erer, F. by force 
or violenge 
ee e fof perfunite: | 
] a-flight, 6 94h Bb af doing 


an 
1 75 : among 


ria an Lithuania) a 
deity to whom they aſerib d the care of as 
the fruits of the earth; iq whom they 
made.z feaſt on the 22d of March, and 
together jn a houſe, where they 
had prepared a horn or two of beer.; 
where the ſacrificer having ſung hymns 
in the praiſe of that god, and fill'd a 
'Þowl 5 this liguar, took it in his 
teeth, 178 it off and threw the bowl 
ver his head, without touching it with 
a” hands; which he alſo repeated ſe- 
veral times, in honour of other deities 
whom he, invoked by their names, 
praying for 2 good harveſt. 
All the tar on = Coral ch 
ing the praiſes of 4 ergubrigs, 
and Da oo. reſt of the day in 


feaſti 
PERICARDIARY {in Phyſick) an 
epi Siyen i Worms generated in 
heart. 
FERICARPUS, {with Boraniſt1) à 
pellicle or thin membrane encompal- i 
g 8 truit or 235 95 a Plant. ; 


1 874 mn fan wy, oe 


| HERO apo. about 


bia | 
ERIGRINARY 1 {perigrivariae, I. 
2. monk in the - ancient. —. 
whole office was to receive or enterjain 
or rs or viſitors. 

D, Lin Printing} a character 
wherewith petiods of diſcourſe are 
ERS 20 Ca ——.— @ full point. 

x nology} an epocha 
or interyal 1 time: —fç— ich the years 
as accounted, or the ſeries of years 


the ancient | 


eby in diſſerent nations, and on 
di ent occaGons, time is meaſured. 
ICE {periodicur,: L. epi- 
TH Gr - or pertaining to, or that 
its per 
PER IODICK Diſa es, ſuch ws decli 
and riſe ag again 2 ſymptoms 
alternat 
PERI K {with Er ammerian;) 2 
term apply d toa ſtyle or diſcourſe that 
ms numbers, or which conſiſts of jult 


artful periods. | 
-FERIOPHTHAL'MIUM lot n 2. 
F| bout, and ;g3$«aui;, Gr. the eye] a thin 


' | Gin which birds can draw over their 


eyes to defend them without) mutting 
their eye- lids. 


PERIPATET” I Philaſo the 
ſtem of philoſo 71 EY * 
bliſhed by Ariſtatit, 3 by 
his follower 8. x N 15 


PERIPATETICKS [oreprrr 
Tipirra'ric, Gr. to walk a 
they uſed ro diſpute 5 
place at Athen call'd Lyceum) a ſet of 
e ers, the ee Ariſtatle, 

opbraſtus, Crarippur, Se . 

17 TIA [of eehte, Gr, falli 
into a different ſtats] that part of 2 
1 wherein the action is turned, 

lot unravelled, and he Whole 
ol udes. 

PERIPHRAS'TICALLY, by way of 
periphraſis. 

PER IURT [Per jurum] is a weafing 
falſely, knowingly and wilfully; in a 
ſolemn manner, eſpecially before ma- 
if Wag by law ped ogy puter 
oaths.. ... 

The Romans puniſhed perjury. by 
throwing the perjured perſon headlong 
from the Tarpcian rock. 

The e 5 a 8 of infamy : 
upon ed perſons ; but afterwarde 
[VP N of Chriftianity, ſuch as 
ſwore falſely upon the gaſpels, were to 
| have their tongue cut our. 

Among the Turks, a perjured perſon 


is led through the city in his ſkirt, ride 
1 on an ach n his face ro dee 


2? - * 
: — 
} 
8 
P 4 
- 


8 aa 3:2 : | a 
N 
„ ; 
9 1 


2H 


hokſing n in hs. aud; his face- and | | PERPE'TUALNESS [perpreuiras; L. > | 
honlders being daub 


N with che ordure 232 e r 8. 
| and other garbage.; aſter- vexlaſtingneß, e ö 
pal wy ot on dhe — and fore- | PER'KON-{with Arc hüte a ftair- 


head; and is tor ever after vendred 
aacapable of being a, witnels. in any 
cauſe, wihatſ@ever,,! 7 1 lt 1 bo 16 
PERTWINKLE/ fin Heraldry} Ras 
been made ufo, of by the. anventors of 


the new way of blazon by flowers and 


herbs, inſtend of ragtals. and colours, 


to ſupply the word Azure. 


 PER'MANENTNESS (of permanent, 

I.] durablenes,, £96 - Se 
| n that 

may-veipaſſed Through. 27707 475 

- PER MISSION, apermitting, grant. 

ing leave Dr NH. 
PERM IS * 


figure” when” the” orator profeſſes to 


caſe lying open on the ourfide of the 
| building, properly the ſteps im the front 
of a building, which lead into the firfh = 
ftory, when raiſed a little above S 
{level-of the gan... 
PERRUKE' da fer of falſe hair, 
; + PERRUQUE' S curled and ſewd 
together ona ca l. 
| ERSECU”TION, any unjaft or vio: 
Jent ſuit or oppreflion; eſpecially upon 
the account of religion; any pain, af-- 
fliction, or inconvenience, which a 
perſon deſignedly inflicts on another. 
PERSEVERANCE {with Divines] a 


ctoricians] a Chriſtian virtue, whereby perſons are 


enabled to gerſiſt in the way of ſalva- 


have delivered the whole natter, and tion to the end. | 


to leave all to the judgment and rows 
crction of the audirors.  -- 
PER MIS'SIVE, of of, pertaining to: 
permiſſions 7235S i 
APERMIT', a note ſo called, given- 
by the ſeller to the buyer of French: 
CFT ere t 
PERMUTA'TIONS of Quantities lin 
Algebra] the changes, alterations, -or: 
ditlerent combinations of any number 
of au Y · . nts 3 19 
PERNICIOUSNESS [of pe rnicioſus, 
LI miſcherqaan gg... 1 þ6ck 
PERPENDIC'ULAR [with  Afron.]. 
when any Rar, is Vertical, i. e. right 
over our heads it is ſaid to be perpen- 
dicular, becauſe its beams fall directiy 
upon us. 3 185 2 $otd: 
A rieht Line is ſaid to be PERPENDI- 
CULAR to a plane, when it is perpen- 
eicular to all the lines it meets with in 
tha h 
PERPENDIC'ULARNESS 2 [of per- 
PERPENDICULAR'ITY $ pendicu- 
laris, L.] the quality of falling directly 


down rf ods ot 
PERPENDIC/ULAKNESS e oe 
 PERPENDICULAR'ITY 5 r tho 
tne generality of plants riſe a little 
crooked, yet the ſtems 
pendicularly, and the roots ſink down 
perpendicularly ; even they that come 
out of the ground inclined, or are di- 


verted out of the perpendicular by any 


violent means, ſtraiten themſelves a- 
ain and recover their per pendicularity, 
making a ſecond contrary hend, or 

elbow, without rectify ing the firſt. 

PER: E TU AL Arion in Mechan.) 
à motion which is ſupply d from it ſelf, 


without the intervention of any ex- 


tergal cauſe. 


ſhoot- up per- 


FER SEUS according to the Prerr} 
hiv; ſon of Jupiter and N 
daughter of Acriſiut, king of the Ar-: 
Fives, who when he came of age had 
Winged ſandals, an helmet and ſword 
given him by Mercury, and a brazen 
ſhield covered with the ſkin of the goat 
called gi, given him by Minerva. 
He was à ſtout champion, his firſt ad- 
venture was a voyage againſt the Ger- 
gong, who; were three ſiſters, Meduſa, 
Stheno and Euriale,: who are faid to 
have had but one eye-among them all. 
and ſnakes inſtead of hair; and that on 
whomſoever they look d, he was turned 
into ſtone. But Perſeus's ſhield had this 
quality, that his looking upon that 
would fave him from the injury of that 
eye. And he ſetting upon Meduſa when 
ſhe and. all her ſnakes were aſleep, cut 
off her head and placed it in his ſhield,. 
with which he turned Atlar, king of 
Mauritania, and many others into ſtone; 
he afterwards delivered Axdromeda 
from the monſter that was ready to 
devour her. This Perſeus is ſaid ta 
have been a king of the Mycentans, 
about A, MH. 2640, who cut off the head 
of @ certain haylot, of 'ſuch exquiſite 
beauty, thar all that ſaw her were en- 
amoured-even to ſtupefaction, which 
gave riſe to the fable of turning them 
into ſtones. See Meduſa, Gorgan and 
—_—_ 5 l 
PER SICK Order {im Architecture] is 
where the bodies of men ſerve inſtead 
of columns to ſupport the entablature z 
or rather the columns thetnſelves are 
in that form. That which gavs riſe to 
this cuſtom, was,  Pauſantas having de- 
feated the Perſians, the Lacedæmoniaut 
erefted trophies of the arms of their 


. 
P E 
enemies in token of their victory, and 
then repreſented the Ferſiant under the 
figure of ſlaves, ſupporzing their 
__ porches, arches, or houſes, Þ 
«PER'SONABLE ©{ in Law] enabled 
to maintain plea in court; as ſuch a fo- 
wr was lately made perſonable by Act 
of Farliament ; alſo à being in a capacity 
to take any mms N or given. 
FERSONAL Ain {in Law] is an 
Action levied directly and ſolely againſt 
the perſon. in oppolition to a real or 
mi ted action. r 
# PERSONAL Good: (in Lato] are thoſe 
whictr conſiſts in moveables, Sc. which 


every perion has in his own diſpoſal, | 


in oppoſition” to lands and tenements, 
which are called real Eftate. GK 
PER'SONALNESS:; the abftra&t of 


ſonul, the property of being a di- 
Pint erſon. eps 06 107 21023 
"TPERSONALIZING 2 the feigning a 
 PERSONIFYING F perſon, or the 


attributing a perſon to an inanimate 
being ; or the giving it the form, ſen- 
timents and language of a. perſon ; thus 
the poets have perſonified all the paſ- 
ions, virtues and vices, by making di- 
vinhioafrhem: os on, 

- PERSPECTIVE Plane, is a glaſs, or 
other tranſparent ſurface, ſuppoſed to 
he pla ced bet ween the eye and the ob- 
ze& perpendicular to the horizon, un- 
lefs the contrary be expreily mention'd. 
Fm cr oe is alſo uſed w_ A 

ind of picture or painting in gardens, 
and — gp ends of ries) dehenied to 
deceive the ſight, by repreſenting the 
continuation of an alley, a building, 
a landſkip, or the like. 53 

PERSFICACIOUSNESS | per ſpicact- 
— L. ] quickneſs of fight or apprehen- 


A. 13 ; A 
: <A PERSUA'SIVE, a difcourſe or ar- 
' _ gument that tends to perſuade. $7) 
© PERSULTA'TION, a leaping or 
ſkipping over, as friſky cattle do in the 
fields. ; | 3 ? 
- PERT''NESS {of appert, F. and neſ7] 
brifkneſs, livelineſs, ſmartneſs in talk. 
PER TIC, perchers, large ſconces or 
candlefticks for tapers or lights, which 
were ſet on the altars in churches. 
" PERTIN'GENCE Cof pertingens, L.] 
a reaching to. $A 
- PERVICA'CIOUSNESS {of pervicaæ, 
L. and *eſs} ftubbornneſs. 
PESADE' > {in Horſemanſhip) a mo- 
PESATE' © tion of a horſe, that in 
lifting or raiſing his fore quarters, keeps 
his hind -legs upon the ground without 
ſtirring; ſo that he makes no time with 
his haunches, till his fore legs reach 


the ground. 
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 PES'SOMANCY 
ſa fort of divination by putting lots ints 

a veſſel, and drawing them out, having 
firſt made ſupplication' to the gods to 
direct them, and being drawn, they 
made ſconjectures from the character 
marked on them what ſhould happen. 
 PESTILEN'TIALNESS | of peftiler- 


| fel, Pirandineſt} plaguyneſs, peſtilent 


. e 
PES'TLE Cof Fork] the extremity or 
bone of a leg. tee, Jeg d 4 
PE'/TALIM [peralifmur, L. j a kind of 
exile among the ancients; or a baniſh- 
ment for ine term of 5 years. 
PET'ALOUS, having flower leaves, 


ſhaped like a ſugar loaf or high-crown'd 
hat, made 
for break- 
ing open 
ates, dra w- 
ridges, bar 
EG = 
its le i 
7 wag: Tag 
ches, the 
diameter ß 1 , 
the mouth is 5 inches, and that at bot- 
tom one and a half; the thickness of 
metal at the neck is Half an inch, and 
that of the breech 12 or 15; its charge 
of powder is's pound or thereabouts, 
and it weighs about 55 or 60. There 
are much larger and ftronger petards, 
and there are likewiſe ſmaller. The 
firſt are employed in breaking open 
ſtrong reinforced gates, and the laf 
ſuch as can make but ſmall reſiſtance. 
When the Perard is loaded with pow- 
der, it is put upon à ſtrong piece of 
plank, covered with a plate of iron on 
the outſide, which covers the Ouver- 
ture, being hollowed a little for the 
purpoſe; the place where they join, is 
done over with Wax, Pitch, Rofin, &c. 
to inforce the eſſoct. This being done, 
it is carried to the place deſigned to be 
blown up, where joining the plank ex- 
actly to the gate, the Petard is ſtayed 
behind and fired' by a Fuſre, that the 
Petardeer may have time to get off. 
They are ſometimes uſed in Counter- 
Mines, to break thro' into the enemies 
Galle ies to diſappoint their mines. 
PETE Ipetus, L.] combuſtible earth, 
dug up in ſmall pieces for fuel. 


Auguſt, I.. 

St. PETER's Fiſh, a ſort of ſea fiſh. 
PET'ICOAT [petit-cote, F.] a Vo- 

man's veſtmnnt. 


lee 7 PETE 


{ rrwoyterrita, Gr.) | 


PETARD' is an engine of metal, 


Sr. PETER ad vincula. See Gule of 


1 
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FE TI TIONARx, of or pertaining to 


2 petition. 
| CE 


| ETRES ENCE, a petrifying or be- 
coming ſ tons. . 
FETREFAC'TION, lin hep 
action of converting fluids, woods, and 
other matters into ſtone, L, 
PETRIFICK [petrificas, L.] turning 
or growing in tone... | 
PETROJOAN'NITES, the followers 
of Peter 1 or Peter the ſon of John, 
who lived in the 12th century; one of 
whoſe opinions was, that he alone had 
the We of the true ſenſe 
wherein the Apoſtles preached the goſpel. 
and oleum, L. oil} 2. certain oil that 
diſtils or flows outofa rock. _ 
PET TEVA [Cin | Muſick] the art of 
making a juſt diſcernment of ranging 
or combining all manner of ſounds 
among themſelves, fo as they may pro- 
duce their effect. | 


E  PET'TISHNESS (prob. of depit, F. 


and zeſ#] aptneſs to be diſpleaſed or 


angry. . D f 
FETTIT [petir, F.] little, ſmall, in- 
conſiderable. te 


PET'TY Ty-aſon fin Las) the crime 


| of a clergy-man's killing his prelate, a 


child his parent, a wife her huſband, 

a ſervant his maſter. i 
PEW'TERER {of peauter, Du.] a 

maker of pewter veſſels. | 


— 
PY 


[1 
401 


incorporated An 1482. 
Their armorial en- 


chevron Or, between 
3 croſs bars argent, as 
many roſes gules, the 
creſt two arms hold- 
ing a pewter diſh proper; the ſuppore- 
ers two ſea horſes per feſs or and ar- 
gent. The motto, In God 74 all my truſt. 
It is the 16th company ; their hall is 
ftuare on the welt fide of Lime-/trect 
Lende... e 
PHAE'TON, a prince of the Ligurians, 
2 great aftrologer, applied himſelf to 
ſtudy the courſe of the ſun. It hap- 
pened in his time, that Ita Was ſo vio 
lently ſcorched with exceffive heat, that 
the earth was barren for many, years, 
after: from hence the poets took occa- 
fon to uſher in this fable, that Phacten, 
the ſon of Sol, by Clymene, having ob- 
tained of his father to drive the chariot 
of the ſun for one day, ſet on fire the 


| earth and ſky ; for which Jupiter ſtruck 


him with a thunder-bolt, and tumbled 
him into the river Po in It 


* 


PEWTERERS, were 


ſigns are, Azure on a 


| aly z and that 1 
his ſiſters, the Reliader, bewailing _ 


S 


| 


P H 4 
* 11 | 


deſtiny, were transformed into poplar- 
trees to adorn the banks, and their tæats 
were turned into amber... 
PHALEU'CIAN Verſe [fo called of 
Phaleucus) à verſe of eleven ſyllables, 
eg, à ſkin, and eite, to bear, Gr 
certain mimicks who ran about che 
ſtreets crowned with ivy, cloathed iu 
ſheep's ſkins, and having their faces 
ſmutted, bearing baſkets of various 
| * none * honour. of Bacgbus., 
IT1AS [parTraruay Gr. fan 
PHANTOM 7 ſome, e 
perceived by an external ſenſe, and re- 
tained in the fancy; an apparition, 2 
ghoſt; alſo an idle conceit. 
_ PHARISEES (SD of P73 Heb. he 
ſeparated] a ſe of the Fewr, wh 
ſprung up in Judea, long before the 
birch of gur Saviour; and St. Ferome 
ſays, that the authors of it were Cam 
mai and Hillel, 35 
They faſted on the ſecond and fifth 


bottom of their robes, that they mi 
prick their legs as they walked along 3 
lay upon boards covered with flint - 
ſtones, and tyed thick eords about their 
waſte, But they did not all nor always 
obſerve theſe mortifications. 
They not only payed tithes, as the 
law required, and gave the thirtieth 
and fiftieth part of their fruits z but 
they added voluntary ſacriſices to thaſe 
that were enjoined, and appeared very 
exact in the performance of their vows. 
But pride marred all their actions, 
becauſe the only end they propoſed was 
to gain upon the eſteem of the people, 
andthe reputation of being ſaints. 
They coveted the chief (eats at fęaflis 
and aſſemblies, that they might be eſ- 
teem ed as infallible teachers and doc 
tors of the law, which they had abomi- 
nably corrupted by their traditions. 
they attributed the event of ; things. 
to deftiny, tho' they endeavoured. d 
make the liberty of the actions of che 
will to accord therewith: They wers 
ſo far Pythagoreaxs as to believs the” 
tranſmigration of the ſoul, ' eſpecial 2. 
of thoſe of virtudus per ſons, ſuppaſing 
the reſt ta be always in ** ARSE 
They were alſo much adde ed to a.. 


7 ſects of Phariſeer, nan b 
1. The Sichemiter, who were proſoe-. 
lytes for the ſake of intereſt. 
2. The Lone or Immoveable, ' Who 
were ſo called on account.of their ſeem- 


ing le much taken up with Obs | 


As to the doctrines they profeſſed 5 3 


days of the week ; placed thorns at the 


— 


trology, St. The Talmud reckons up. . 
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Werten were le Moſg chat had loſt | Fit, rr, a fnoſt tag bird and le 


"the uſe of their legs, or were transfor- | only one of its ſpecies, of which many ; 

med into ſtatues. „ wonderful things Are related. It j; n 

3. The Stumblers, fo called from their | ſaid that it lives (eyaral, ages, and that 0 

5 with their eyes ſhut, for fear | then is renewed again from its own : 

; "they ſhould ſee a woman, and by this | athes. . 5 

means often run againſt poſts, walls, The Rabbint ſay, that all the bird; T 

Se. | | 5 having complyed with the firſt woman, a 

4. Engquirerr, i. e. after what was | and eaten of the forbidden fruit along tl 

"neceſſary to be done. | with her, the Phenix only. woald not 7 

"5, The Mortass, ſv. called becauſe. | far of it, from whence' it obtained a | 

they wore a high erown2d hat, in the | Rind of immortality. For after a 1000 b 

Mape of a mortar, that their eycos years a fire proceeds out of the Phe- n 

might de kept from wandering, and nix's neſt and conſumes it; but in ſuch h 

that they might ba fixed upon the | manner that there remains as it were 7 

. ground or elſe look ſtrait before them. an egg, from whence the bird is again 0 

6. The Lovers, ſo called becauſe they | renewed” and produced Others ſay ci 
pPretended to be governed. in all their that being arrived at the age of a 1000 

Actions, by the love of virtue only. years, it plucks off its own feathers gi 

| (os The Timorays or Fearful, whoſe | and dies ot mere decay of nature: But n 
aRions all proceeded from the Naviſh, | it ſoon is produced again from its own 

principle of fear, and their principal body and returns to life, gy 

hos was to the negative principles | The Naturaliſtt who, have ſpoke of Ic 

- baly. © +. , | this bird, ſay things of it that are alto- 

" By wigs prafliſes and their greac e 2. inoredible, 7 

thew of exattneſs in performing all their It is a bird, as they ſay of the bigneſs h 
vows, they grew very much in the o- of an eagle, whoſe head is crefted win 
pinion of the populace, as perſons of { moſt beautiful tuft, and the feathers 

t fanctity and religion, which puf- of its neck are gilded, and thoſe; of its 50 

them up ſo with pride, that they 2 ai pt with: carnation down. W 
looked with an eye of contempt upon there is but one of theſe in the 


All others, as meer caſt offs from God's | world at a time. According to ſom: 10 
| | it lives 500 years, according to others lo 


' PHARMACEU'TICAL [papyariurixts | 4 1000. Some make its life 700 years; ni 
of edpuaxcy, a medicine, and, ag, Gr. | Fliuy but 650. Heſiod ſays the Phenix 


to prepare] of or pertaining; to: phar- lives as long as nine rayens, aud the er 
macy, or tie apothetary' s art. | ravensas.long as ning men or nine ge- 00 
- PHAROS Leap of edc, light, and - nerations' of men ar 
3p2y, Gr. to fee] a ſmall illand near the | Tacitur ſays, that it was related in of 
port of Al-xendria in Egypt, where, in | his time, that the firft that had been bc 
ancient times, ftood a high and ftately | feen in Beer, appeared. in the time of gr 
tower, reckoned with the ſeven. won- | Seſoftrir, the ſecond under Amaſis, and ca 
ders of the world: It is reported to | the third under Frolemy Eyergetes. 
have been built ſquare, in height 300 Fly ſays, that a Phenix was brought $61 
cubits, upon four pillars of glaſs, reſem- | to Rome under the reign of the empe- 7 
bling crabs. Ptolemy Bbiladeiphusjs ſaid ror Claudius, in the year 806 from ihe pu 
to haye.expended 800 talents in building | foundation of Rome; that it was ſhown ip 
[4 it, At nights it had a fire at the top in the aſſembly of. the ſenare: But 
to give warning to. pilors, that they | Pliny ſays no body doubred bur this was ko 
144 might ſhun the danger of the coafts. | falſe . 
| Hence all ſuch rowers Arg called Thats. | It is ſaid that when the time of its pr 
"'PHARYNGOT'OMT. [ Tora, of, | renovation approaches, it builds itſelf : 
Ann and u, Gr, Nut] the Time a funeral pile of branches of ſweet 5 
as Laryngoromy.  _. ſſcented trees, upon which it ins down | 
PHARYNX leeppt, Gx. J, the upper and die. thi 
Opening of the Oc ſophagus or let, at From its bones and marrow there i; an 
e mouth of the 1 or. fitvate at firſt produced a worm, Which as it qu 
the bottom of the fauces, conſiſting of grows takes the form of a bird. Which - 
three pair of muſeles. chen it is grown'vp, takes un the aſhes no 
PHA'SIS (of gag, Gt. ] an appear- | of its parent and carries them into 4r- by 
ance e an SPOUT” ene, or ine Adi, and places hem MP ©: 
o SREMICOF TER (Meviot@ Le} upon the altar of the ſun, th 


| pitured to ſignity a reformation, or the 


reported. P 


ciſion. See the eſcutcheon. 
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| Herodotus ſays, it carries the 2 of 


its parent embalmed in a maſs of 
myrrh, which it depoſits in the temple 
of Hicropolts in Egypt. 5 

A FHENIX { Hrteroglyphically] was 


reſurrection, becauſe it riſes out of its 
aſhes, when it has been conſumed by 
the violence of the ſun's beams, as 1s 


PHEONS(in Heraldry} the 
bearded heads of darts, i. e. 
made in the form of a fiſh- 
hook, that when they have 
entred, cannot be drawn 
out without enlarging the wound vy in- 


FHILAN'THROPIST {grad Sparc of 
ches and & Nhe, Gr. man] a lover of 
mankind. | 

PHILELEUTHERTA fh Y,, of 
ga, the love, find ze, Gr. liberty] 
love of liberty. . 

PHILISTORICUS ſeheige nne of 
(90s and igen, Gr. hiſtory] a lover of 

iſtory. | 

PHILLIZERS. See Filazers. 

PHILO of h-, Gr. a friend or lo- 


ver] uſed in compoſition of ſereral 
words in 28 N | 

FHILO'LUGIST [phlologus, L. en 
of . and aw , Gr. a word] a 


lover of letters or languages, a huma- 


niſt. 
PHILOL'OGY [yaunoyia, Gr.] a ſci- 
cel Of e,, to love, and ggiz, Gr. 


ence,or rather an aſſemblage of ſciences, 


PH 


3. Experimental Philoſophers, who by 
frequerit and well made trials andexpe- 
riments, as by chymiſtry, Sc. ſought 
into the natures and cauſes of things: 
and to theſe almoſt all our diſcoveries 
and improvements are due. 

4. Mechanical Philoſophers, who ex- 
plicate atl the phenomena of nature by 
matter and motion; by the texture of 
their bodies, and the figure of their 
parts; by effluvia, and other ſubtile par- 
ticles, Sc. and in ſhort, would account 
for all effects and phenomena by the 
known and eftabliſheo laws of motion 
and mechanicks; and theſe in conjunc- 
non with exper:mmenta/ ones, ae the 
only true 5 

PHILOSOPHICAL [pacocemis, Gr. 
of or pertaining to philoſophy. -_ 

PHILOSOPHICAL Eg {in Chym.] a 
thin glaſs veſſel in the ſhape of an egg. 
having a long neck or ſtem, and uied 
in digeftions chat take up a conſiderable 
time, | | a 

To PHILOS OPHIZE { philoſophare, 
L. of ,s; Gr.] to play the phi- 
lo{pher ; ro diſpute or argue like a 
pluiloſopher, to conſider ſome object of 
Our knowiedge, cxaminte its properties, 
and the phenomena it exhibits; to in- 
quire into rhe cauſes or effects, and 
rhe laws thereof, according to the na- 
ture and reaſon of things, in order to 
the improvement ot knowledge. 

PHILCS'OPHY Lo ſophia, L. en- 


conſiſting of grammar, rhetorick, po try, WiidomJthe knowledge or ftudy of na- 
antiquities, hiſtory, criticiſm, or a kind ture or morality, founded on reaſon 
of univerſal. literature converſant a- | Or experience. 1 . 

bout all the ſciences, their riſe, pro- Natura! PHILOSOPHY. It is not to 
greſs, authors, Sc. which the French be coubted but that the ſtudy of nature 
call Belles Lettres. begun ſoon after the creation; but the 


PHILOS'OPHERS. Stone, the great | moſt early accounts we have of it, ſay 


object of alchymy, a long ſought for that Aenophonius Colophouius began to 


preparation, Which will tranſmute im- form philoſophical ſects, or teach it 
purer metals, as tin, lead and copper, publickly; who held that there were 
into gold and ſil ver. four elements, and aſſerted a plurality 


Natural PHILCOSOPHERS, are rec- of worlds, and as to the foul of man, 
koned of four ſorts. | Sc. that it was of an aerial natures 
1. Thoſe who have delivered the and as to the deity, that the figure of it 
properties of natural bodies, under Was round, and that he was an intul- 
FR and numetal dodies; as the ligent, wiſe and eternal Being, and 
Yehagoreans and Platonifts. that he ſaw and heard every thing; 


2. The Peripateticks, who explained 


but did not uſe the faculty of reſpi- 


the nature of things by marrer, form ration. 


and ęrivat ion; by elementary and occult | 


Par menid-s his ſcholar who ſucceed 


o 


qualtties ; by ſympathies, aniipathies, fa- | ed him, held but two elements, viz. 
cultien, attractions, &. But the(e did earth and fire, and aſſęerted that the 
not ſo much endeavour to find out the earth was of a ſpherical form, hanging 
true reaſons and cauſes of things, as to | in the centre of the univerſe. 

tive them proper names and terms, ſo | Meliſſus, Zeno and Eater, his ſchc= 
that theix phyücks is a kind of Meta- | lars differed Meliſſu maintained that 
bhyſicks. . the univerſe was infinitely extended 


m_— - 
and without motion; and Zeno that | 
there was a plurality of worlds, de- 
nyed a vacuum, taught that generation 
conſiſted of the four prime qualities, 
and that the ſoul emerged from a par- 
ticular compoſition of thoſe ingredi- 
ents, GS. 5 . 
And fo ohe notion ſprung from an- 
other, till they came fo effeftually to 
Joſe themſelves in the vaſt abyſs of 
conjectures, as at laſt to affirm that the 
world was eternal; and that there was 
no other being or ſupreme deity, but 
what they call nature, or the ſoul of 
the world. 
But the moderns, have. pretty well 
ſhook off the yoke of ſervilely follow- 
ing Ariftorle and others of the ancients, 
who when they could not account for 
any phænomenon, were wont to attri- 
bute it to occult qualities, in order to 
reen their own ignorance; but the 
noble inventions and experiments of the 
two laſt centuries, have ſet us upon a 
much better footing than before, as to 
many Phenomena, which the ancients 
had no proper way of accounting for. 
PHILOSOPHY, the firſt that we find 
ſtudied philoſophy were the Egyptzans, 
'to which they. gave ſo great an air of 
myſtery, that the people did it reve- 
Tence as they did their religion. For 
the pricſts, out of deſign to ſurpaſs the 
capacity of the vulgar, and diſtinguiſn 
themſelves from the multitude, veiled 
their obſervations under figures and 
hieroglyphicks. But as they had,no 
way of communicating but tradition, 
and were not very ready to communi- 
cate it to rangers, ſo we have little 
certain knowledge what their philoſo- 
phy was; the Grecian philoſophers 
were rhe firſt that communicated and 
left behind them to poſterity, any ſuch 
pieces of philoſophy, as would give any 
clear knowledge of their principles and 
1nquiries, Thoſe that applied them 
ſelves to the ftudy of the motions of the 
heavenly bodies; in order to diſtinguiſh 
their periods and revolutions, and to 
form the firft draught of an univerſal 
ſyſtem, and to diſcern the obliquity of 
the ecliptick, and lay open the ſecrets 
of natural things, were Thales, Anaxi- 
mander, Anaxagoras, Heraclitus, Hippo- 
crates, Democritus, Empedocles, 
Arche aut. The two great founders of 
philoſophy were Thales in Greece, and 
Pythagoras in Italy. | 
Soc rater and Plato were indebted to 
Thales for moſt of their fine notions. 
Thales was the firſt who began to re- 


duce the contuſed ideas of his predeceſ- 


4 


and“ 
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ſors into ſome method and order; and 


Socrates traced out the plan of logick 
and morality, 23 ſupplied principles 
to phyſicks. Plato was the diſciple of 
Socrates, and laid down the plan of 
moral philoſophy : He firft taught, that 
true philoſophy conſiſted more in fide. 
liry and conſtancy, in juftice and ſince- 
rity, and the love of our duty, than on 
a great knowledge and capacity. A4r;- 
flortle was diſciple to Plato, and was the 
firſt that collected the various parts of 


regular ſyſtem, and was by that means, 
and his vaſt diſcoveries the moſt fervi- 
ceable of all the ancients to philoſophy 
in the general, Res 

After Ariſtotie's time philoſophy de- 
generated, and the purity of its fir} 
originals were corrupted by the mul- 
titudes of ſects of philoſophers that 
ſprung ap. For, as Pere Rapin ſays, 
Zeno's ſchool was filled with falſe vir- 
tues, Eprcurns's with real vices. Phi- 
lofophy became impious under Diago- 
ras, impudent under Diogenes, ſolfiſh 
under Democrates, railing under Lycon, 
voluptuous under Metro:orus, fantafti 
cal under Crates, drolling under Me- 
n!ppus, libertine under Fyyr ho, litigious 
under Cleanthes, turbulent under Ar- 
cheſtlaus, and inconſtant under Lacbi- 
des. In ſhort, | philoſophy became 
abandoned to all the exrravagancies 
that can enter into the mind of man to 
imagine. The old Platonick ſchool 
was by the new debaſed into the tribe 
of Scepticks and Pyrrhoniant, whoie 
profeſſion was to doubt of every thing; 
and after the death of Theophraftus, the 


in their application ro natural things, 
preferring the purſuit of eloquence to 
them: us philoſophy declined in 
Greece, But after the death of Alexcr- 
der, the kings of gk and Pergamus 
became encouragers of learning; and 
after one of the . had baniſhed 
the profeſſors of phifefophy from Alex. 
andria, they returned to Greece; and 
the Romans beginning then to flouriſh, 
there was a ſhort lucid interval of 
learning at Athens; where flouriſhed 
Panatius, Polybius, Carneades, Clitoma- 
chus, Apollonius, and Milo. 

Athens being at that time the acade- 
my for all the Roman youth of quality, 
from thence the Romans fetched their 
philoſophy. The firſt of the Romas! 
that explained their philoſophy in wit 
ing, was Lucretius; alſo Terentiut Tano, 


Quintilian, and Cicero, Toward the 


latter end of the reign of Auguf% 
N | tolemy 


philoſophy, in order to caſt them intoa | 


order of Perrpateticky cooled very much 
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F:olemy of Alexandria eftabliſhed anew 
ſet in Rome, chooſing out the more 
rational parts of all the. other ſyſtems, 
and reuniting them with his own. Du 
ring the time of Caligula, Nero, and 
' Domitian, the tyrannical emperors of 
Rome, all profeſſors being baniſhed 
from Rome, philoſophy declined inſtead 
of advancing... There was indeed Se. 
neca, but he was more of a courtier 
than a, philoſopher; but Plutarch re- 
vived the philoſophical ſpirit in the 
times of Adrian and Trajan; and Pliny 
went farther than any man before him. 

80 that not many years after, the 
emperor Antoninus ſo purſued philoſo- 
phical ſtudies, as to obtain the name of 
Philoſophus. Then flouriſhed Epictetus, 
Arian, Galen, Diogenes Laerrius, Hero- 
de Atticus, Pauſanias, Aulus Gellius, 
Piolemy the aſtrologer, Maximus of 
Tyre; and about the ſame time, Taurus 
of Berytus, Athenaus, Alexander Aphro- 
diſeus, Apuleius, and Forphyry, who for 
2 long time kept phileſophy in faſhion, 
But Lucian finding it in a ſtate of cor- 
ruption, compared to what it had been, 
fell toul of the profeſſors: But when 
the light of the goſpel er to prevail, 
then the Chriſtian philoſophy began to 
dart its rays, and the fathers of the 
church ſer themſelves about the ſtudy 
of philoſophy, that they might be able 
to vanquiſh the Heathens by their own 
weapons. Among theſe were Fufin 
Martyr, Clemens Alexandrinus, Tertul. 
lian, and Euſebins. To theſe we may 
add, Pantenus, Celſus, Lactantius, Ar- 
nobius, Gregory Thaumaturgus, and Am- 
monius, who were the firſt that taught 
the philoſophy of Ariſtotle in the Chriſ- 
tian ſchools. So Baſil is reported to 
have been the ableſt logician in his 
time : Chryſoſtom eminent as well for 
philoſophy as eloquence; and St. Au- 
tin, who compoſed a ſyſtem of logick; 
and many more that might be annexed. 
When the Barbarians over ran both the 
eaſtern and weſtern empires, all learn- 
ing and philoſaphy ſhared in the ſame 
fate with the government; and the 
Saracens, who over-ran moſt of the 
eaſtern, and good part of the weſtern 
empire, diſſeminated that little learn- 
ing they had among them on the con- 
Quered, and by (as Pere Rapin ſays) 
fixing too cloſely on the text and letter 
of Ariſtotle, got an abſtracted way of 


reaſoning, that was ſomething diffe- | 


rent from the ſolidity of the Greeks 
and Romans; which tha' it appeared 
to have in it great ſagacity, yet was 
talſe and full of wild conceits, as will 
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appear by the works of thoſe Arabi an 
.philoſophers, Avicenna, Alkindus, Al- + 
gazel, Averroes, Alpharabius, Albehaſen, 
&c. Averroes followed Ariſtotle, and 
Avicenna, Plato: Ludovicus Vives cen- 
ſures the metaphyſicks of Avicenna, 
and their philoſophy, as the dreams of 
a roving imagination, and a-kin to the 
Alcoran. | | 

After the Arabians came the ſchoot- 
nas, who framing their genius on 
Arabian comments, thence the ſthool - 
philoſophy became fo ſubtle and knot- 
ty. Of this ſect Thomas Aquinas is ac 
emed the founder. Had this ſchool 
philoſophy died in thoſe countries 
where ſuperſtition and ſophiftry were 
buried, well had it been: Bur when 
true religion and learning revived with 
the reformation, ſchool divinity, Was 
induftriouſly cultivated ; which ſeems 
to have been calculated for the conti- 
nuance of the darkneſs of popery, be- 
cauſe it rather perplexes than explains 
things: And had it not been for the 
ſubtilties of the ſchools, the ſmalleſt. 
ray of Chriſtian light might have ſuf- 
iced to have attracted the eyes of fin- + 


cere Chriſtians. 


The ſchool-men who come underthe 
name of philoſophers, were Lanfranc, 
whom Pilliam the conquerer made. 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, Abelard and 
Peter Lombard, &c. who framed the 
rude draught of his ſect from Johannes. 
Damaſcenes. And this laſt mentioned is 
faid to have been the firſt that eſtabliſhed. 
tranſubſtantiation in the church of Rome, 
in the form it is no eſtabliſhed, So this 
being probably accommodated to that 
and other extravagancies in popery, 
we may eaſily perceive what a fine new 
philoſophy it was: This philoſophy 
was perfected, and reduced to the ſcho- 
laftick way, and into form, by Thomas - 
Aquinas... And like the Platonick ſec, it 
has been divided into three periods, 
the old, the middle, and the new: The 
moſt conſiderable of the firft period, 
was Alexauder of Hales, an Engliſhman ; 
this laſted about 200 years, Albertus 
Magnus 8 the ſecond, and the Ariſ- 
totelian doctrine was carried to its heighe 
by Thomas Aquinas and Fohn Duns Sco- 
tus an Enzliſhman This laſted about 
an hundred years. The third ſcholai- 
tick ſect was begun by Durandus, and 
laſted about an Loo years. 85 

Of theſe ſcholaſtick philoſophers, 
Pere Rapin ſays, proceeded that dea 
weight of ſums and courfes that ftifled 
all the remains of good lettgrs in the 
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But while theſe ſurns and ſentenees [a love potion or powder, a charm to 
were erecting by the ſchool men, three | cauſe love. The advocates for theſe 
other philotophers ſtarted up, who | affirm, that philters have the power or 
forſaking the ſcholaſtick rules, ſer up a | property of influencing a perſon, ſo as 
method quite oppolite, as Lully, C:rdon | ro alter his or her inclinations, upon 
and Paraceiſus ; Lully, having by his | whom they act from a diſregard or ha- 
commerce with the Arabiant, accom- | tred of a perſon, to the admiring or lo- 
pliſhed himſelf with a good ſhare of | ving the deſpiſed object, without any 
bln 2 in philoſophy, aftronomy, | other means uſed; and that this is ei- 
and phyfick, out of them compoſed a | ther only by the natural effe of the 
fourth, that is chymiftry. Cardan, he | compoſition, when the paſſions are to 
brought the dark cabaliſtical learning | be but moderately excited, or elſe by 
upon the ftage; and Paracelſus was tor | the ſuperaddition of magical incanta- 
framing a new Philoſophy, a new Ply- tion, where the affections are extraya- 
Jick, and a new Religion, aſſecting to be | gantly rouzed. WEI IE | 
myſterious, and even unintelligible. | True PHIL TERS, are ſuch as are ſup⸗ 

In the thirteenth century the caba- | poſed to work their effect by ſome na- 
liftical, occult philoſophy came into | tural and magnetical power. 
vogue, being introduc-d or cultivated | Spyyiour PHIELTERS, are ſpells or 
by Coraclins Agrippa, Armand de Villenen | charms ſuppoſed to have an effect be. 
and Petrus de Oppino, who, it is very | yond the ordinary laws of nature, by 
protable, were greater cheats than | ſome magick virtue. 
they were conjurers, as ſome have ac-| PHIL TRA'TION 2 lin Pharmacy) 
counted them. yy FILTRATION 5 the ſeparation 

Mechanical PHILOSOPHY, was that | of the finer part of a fluid from a coar- 
which the moſt aneient of the PHæniciun fer, by paſſing it thro a linnen cloth, 
and Greek philoſophers have adhered | brown paper, &c. 
ro, in order to the explication of the PHLEGM e Gr.] one of the 
Phenomena of nature; they made uſe | humours of an animal body. 
originally of no other principles than | PHLEG'MATiCKNESS [of ey Ha 
the conſicleration of empty ſpace, then, Gr. phlcgmatiicus, L. and eſs; full- 
doctrine of atoms and the gravitation of | neſs of, or being troubled with phlegm. 
bodtes. heſe fillily attributed the |  PHLYACOGRAPHIA {of eden, 
cauſes of gravity to ſomething which | Gr. to trifle} a merry and burleſquè i- 

was plainly diſtin from matter. mitation of ſome grave and ſerious 

But our moſt modern natural philo- | piece; particularly a tragedy traveſted 
ſophers did not take in this cauſe in their | into a comedy. 
inquiries into nature PHONASCFA [of guyie and xl, Gr.] 

They avoided aiming at any hypotheſi: | the art of forming the human voice. 
in, or to explain the Phænomona of naru-} PHONICS zona, Gr.] the doctrine 
ral effects, but leaving the philoſophy | or ſcience of ſounds ; called alſo Acouſ- 


of cauſes or metaphy ſicks, they rightly | rzcks.. . 
conſidered that it is the chief end, de- PHOTASCIATE RICA '[pargsciart- 
fign, and buſineſs of natural philoſophy | ;;xza of gg, light, and exia, a ſhadow} 
to conſider effects, and by reaſ ning | the art of dialling. 
upon them and their various Pheno PHOTINIANS fo denominated from 
me na, to proceed regularly at laſt to the | Photinus, biſhop of Sirmich] a ſect who 
cauſes of things. and eſpecially to the | adhered to his opinions and errors, 
knowledge of the firſt cauſe. which were thoſe of Sabelliut, Paulus 
And it is certain that all true pro- | Samoſetanus, Corinthus and Ebion; to 
greſs and proficiency in this kind of na- | whoſe impious doctrines he added, that 
tural philoſophy, if it don't immediate. CHriſt was not only a meer man; but 
Iy lead us to the knowledge of the firſt began to be the Chrift when the Holy 
cauſe, yet it will bring us ftill nearer |Ghott deſcended upon him in the ſhape 
and nearer to it. | of a dove in the river Fordan. | 
PHILOTHY'TA legal, Gr.] ſu-| He was indeed a perſon of excellent 
erftitious deyotces, that offered ſacri- | accompliſhments, and in the firſt years 
Ta upon any occaſion, tho' never ſo | of his adminiftration appeared very fe- 
fna!l and 3 gular; but after he had taught the 
PHILO'TIMY fei of ga@-, a | people the knowledge of the true God, 
friend or lover, and un, Gr. honour] | he changed on a ſudden and fell into 
| —_ of TER [ph . | 5 the aforeſaid errors, . 
F # Hum, ot eatery, Gr.]! n 9 75 
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ſentence, or ſmall ſet or circuit of 
words conſtructed together. Th 
Compleat PHRASE is where there is 
2 noun and a verb each in its proper 
function, i. e. where the noun expreffes 
the ſubjsct/ and the verb what is aftiem - 
| Incompleat PHRASE, is one where 
the noun and the verb togetſier only 
do the office of a noun, conſiſting of fe 
veral words, without affirming any 


thing, as, that which it true, is an in- 
compleat phraſe, which might be ex- | 


preſſed in one word, truth. 
PHRASEOL'OGIST (ee 


822015, a phraſe, and x. Gr. to ſay, 


Ge. ] an explainer of elegantexpreſſions 
in a language. | 

PHRENE T'ICNESS {of phreneticus, L. 
of poinixec, Gr. and neſs} frenzicalneſs, 
macinels, Sc. | 

PHRENET'ICK Nerves [in Andtomy} 
thoſe which ſpring from the 6th pair. 
or Dr. Willir's 8th pair; they deſcend 
between the ſkins of the Mediaſtinum, 
and ſpread forth branches into them, 

PHRYXUS and Helle, they write that 
2 ram foretold to Phrixus, that his fa- 
ther would offer him in ſacrifice to the 
gods, and that thereupon, he taking his 
liter, got up upon the ram and came by 
ſea unto the Euxine ſhore. And that 


Firixus afterwards killed the ram his | 


ſaviour and deliverer, pulled off his ſkin 
and gave it for a preſent to Aera, then 
king of Colehoy, tor the ſakes of his 
daughter; and ſome tell you that this 
ſkin was the golden flcece that Jaſon 
and the Argonauts went to fetch. The 
truth of this fable is, Athamas of olus, 
who was the fon of Helle, governed in 
Phryg:a, and he had an overſeer or ftew- 
ard who had the inſpection of his af- 
fairs, whoſe name was Criut (or Aries, 
a ram) he coming to know that Atha- 
mas intended to kill Phrixns, immediate— 
ly acquainted him with it, and he builr 
a ſhip and put on board it good ftore of 
gold; and among the reſt was Aurora 
the mother of Pelops, who alſo took 
with her a golden ſtatue which ſhe had 
procured to be made with her own mo- 
ney, and thus provided, Cris with 
Fhrixus and Helle, ſet ſail: and Hell. 
indeed fell ſick iu the voyage and died, 
and from her the ſea was called Helle ſ- 
font, But they arriving at Pharos, 
ſettled there, and Phrixue married the 
daughter of Aeta, king of Colchos, giv- 
ing for her dowry the golden ftatue of 
Aurora, but not the fleece of the ram 


Gr. to keep} the 


PHRASE, is alſo arermuſedofaſhett [| PHYLACTERY lobi Ha HUN % 


phylacteries are cer=: - 
tain boxes of little rolls of parchments 
wherein were Written certain wardsof 
the law, Theſe they wore upon their 
foreheads, and upon the wriſt of their 


of | & 


; 


| 


: 


| 


ology, natural religion. 


They writ upon theſe phylacteries 
theſe 4 paſſages. of Their on 

1. Santtify unto me all the firft vors 
whatſoever openeth the womY among the 
child ren of Iſrael; doth of man and beaſt 
it it mine, &o-- 1. 3. Chap. of Exod. _ 

2. Aud it ſhall be when the Lord ſhall 
bringt hee intd the land of the Canaaniter, 


M | 7 

And from the 4th verſe of the 6thy 
of Deuter. Hear, O Hratl the Lord our 
God ts one Lor d. VV 

4. From the 13 verſe of the 11th of 
Dent. And it B tome 0 
hearken diligently. = | 
PHYSICO-T HEOLOGY, natural the» 


PHYSICAL P5int, a point oppoſed to a 


| mathematical one, which only exiſts in 
the imagination. | 


- PHYSICAL S#ubftance, a ſubſtance or 
body, in oppoſition to ſpirit or metaphy- 
fical ſubſtance. CHEF . 
PHTSTCIAN pbyſicien, F.] a perſon 
who profeſſes phy ſick, or the art of 


curing diſeaſes. 


Coſmetict PHYSICIAN, one who fiu= 


dies to help or mend the complexion. 


Empirical PHYSICIAN, one who keeps 


cloſe to experience, and excludes all uſe 


n 
— — 


of reaſon in phyſick. | 
Daematica! PHYSICIANS, thoſe whe 
laid down principles, and then reaſoned 
from thoſe principles and from experi- 
ence. ; ; |; 
Clinical PHISICIANS, thofe who viſi- 


red their patients when in bed, to @xa=- 


mine into their caſes. Wy 
Galenitcal PHYSICIANS, thoſe who 
follow Galen, and preſcribe things gen- 
tle, naturatand ordinary. | | 

Methoadical PHYSICEANS, thoſe who 
proceed in a certain regular method 
founded upon reaſon, deducing conſe» 


quences therefrom to particular caſes. 


(lle. the ſkin of Crins) and this is the 


truch of the whole ſtory. 


23S 


Spagirical PAYSICIANS, fuch as pre- 
ſcribe violent chymical medicines, 
drawn from minerals, Sc. by fire. 

PHY SICK (ars phyſica, L. eue, Gr.] 
in a limited and improper ſence, 


applied to the ſcience of medicine ; the 


art of curing diſeafes ; and alſo the ma- 

dictnes prepared for that purpoſe, : 

PHYS'ICK 7 {guniny eee, Gr. nas 

. PHYS'ICES 5 ture] natural philoſo- 

phy or phyſiology, * | 
os tura 


paſs if you ſhall 


 _ viſiblo world, 
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ed. 
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and-effetts ; their various affections, mo- 


tions, operations, (Sc. or is in general 
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me ſcience of all material beings, or 
whatſoe ver concerns the ſyſtem of this 


PHYSICALLY [phyfice, E] according 
to nature, or to the practiſe of phyſick. 
HT SICALNESS of evgixec, Gr. ph 
fin, L. and neſs] naturalneſs; alſo me- 
dlicinalneſs. W yr yt . 
P PHAYSIOG'NOMER 74 phyſiognomus, 
- _ PHYSIOG'NOMIST S L. Ham no 
mile, F. one ſkilled in phyſiognomy. 


. © © PHYSIOL/OGIST [yvonni0s.of brett 


and 9, 
LOGT (eure, Gr.] na 
tural philoſophy, or Phy/icks, which 
. . 


185 1 3 
Seneral PHYSIOLOGY, à ſcience 
which relates to the properties and 
aſſections of matter or body in gene- 
ral. | . 
Special PHYSIOLOGY 2 the ci 
f Henle PHYSIOLOGY 5 ence, as it 
conſiders matter as formed, and diſtin- 


r.] one who treats of natu- 


. 


ng locks. | EET ns. 
pic and Bancap, Sax,] one who de- 
lights in finding and diſcovering the 
faults or weakneſſes of others. | 
To PICTURE {of pictura, L. ] to re- 
preſent in + drawing, 
PIDDLING ( Incert. Etym. ] eating 
here and there a bit; alſo trifling. 
PIE-powder {pied poudre, or poudreux, 
F. g. d. duſty foot] a court held in 
fairs to do juſtice to buyers and ſellers, 
and for the-redreſs bf all the diſorders 
committed in them; it is ſo called, be- 
cauſe the ſuitors to this court are com- 


| monly country people with duſty feet; 


| 


or from the diſpatch in determining 
the cauſes even before the duſt goes off 

from their feet. | | 
_ PIE [pica, L.] a Mag Pie, a bird. 

A PIECE {| in Commerce] ſignifies a 
whole, as. a length of cloth, Sc. of a 
certain number of yards, ells, Sc. not 
yer having any of it cut off, 5 

To PIECE [rapzecer, F.] to join one 
piece to another. | 


niſhed into ſuch and ſuch ſpecies or ) PIEDROIT' {in Architecture a peer 


rminate/ combinations, 

PHYSIOLOGY, is alſo accounted a 
part of phyfick, that teaches the conſti- 
tution of human bodies, ſo far as they 
are ſound or in their natural ſtate; and 
endeavours to find reaſons tor the 
functions and operations of them, by 
the help of anatomy and natural phi- 
loſophy. - | | 12 
. PHY TOL OLS T [puronoyes, Gr.] a 
botaniſt, one who treats of plants. 
' PIAFFEUR lin Academies] a proud 


lately horſe, who being full of mettle. 


or fire, reſtleſs with à great deal of 


motion, and an exceſſive eagerneſs to go 


Forward, makes this motion, the more 
that you endeavour to keep him in. 
PICARDS iſo denominated from one 
Picard\ an heretical ſect, who ſprun 
up in the 15th century, who improv' 
upon the miſtakes of the Adamites; Pi- 
eard himſelf pretended to be the Son of 
God, and that he was ſent into the 
world as a new Adam, by his father to 
refreſh the notion, and «reſtore the 
pradtice of the law of nature, which he 
laid conſiſted principally in two things, 
the community of women, and going 
And one of the principal tenets of 
this people was, that they of their per- 
ſwaſion were the only free people in 


nNature; all other men being ſlaves, eſ- 


-pecially | thoſe who wore any clothes 
Vvpon account of mode. 


| 


, 


| 


or kind of ſquare pillar, part of which 
is hid within a wall; alſo a pier or 
Jaumb of a door or window, compre- 
hending the chambranle, chamtcring, 


6. | 25 
PIERCED [with Heralds] is when an 

ordinary is perforated, or ſtruck thro', 

that it has, as it were, a hole in it; 


and the ſhape of this piercing muſt be 


| | 


particularly expreſſed in blazonry, as 
ſquare, &c. 
 PIERC!INGNESS {of perpant, F. and 
#eſs] penetrating quality. | 
PIETY {pretas, L.] godlineſs, duti- 
fulneſs to parents, a huſband and fupe- 
| rior relations. | | 
PFETY,.a goddeſs of the Pagans, who 
was adored by them as preſiding over 
the worſhip that was paid unte other 
deities: She alſo was accounted to pre- 
ſide over the reſpectful regard and ten- 
der neſs that children ow d to their pa- 
rents, and over that affection that pa- 
rents ought reciprocally to have for 
their children, | OY ED 
She has been repreſented after dif- 
ferent manners by the Romans, and by 
ſome ſhe has been ſet out holding her 
children in her arms, with a ſtork that 
is ſaid to carry its parents about in 
their old age, and feeds them, which 
is a ſymbol of piety,  _-- ' 
There was a temple conſecrated to 
this goddeſs at Rome, in the conſulſhip 


of Quintus and Attilius, in which was 


{65 


4 


4 f ; $8 
”e 


for her piety in ſuſtaining her mother 
in Fiſh with the milk of her breaſts, 
it being built on the place where ſhe 
had been impriſoned, in perpetual me- 
mory of that filial-prery.  _* 

PIETY np lyphicatlly ] together 
with a kind and harmleſs nature, was 
repreſented by the elephant; becauſe 
it is related that he worthips every new 
moon towards the Heavens, and ex- 
preſſes by his outward actions ſome 
ſenſe of a ſupreme being; and becauſe 
he is of fo harmleſs a nature, that he 
never offends creatures that are not 
hurtful of themſelves. ' He will march 
among innocent lambs, without offer - 
ing the leaſt injury to them; but if he 
be offended will ſpare nothing, and 
dread no danger to take revenge. It is 
alſo repreſented by a Stork, which &e. 


PIETY bin Painting, &c.] is repre- 
t 


ſented as a lady with a ſober counte- 
nance, holding in her right hand a 
ſword ftreteh'd over an 'altar, and a 
fork in her left hand, with an elephant 
and a child by her ſide. „ 
PI'GEON [Hterog lyphically) intimates 
continenicy, chaſtity, mutual and con- 
jugal love; becauſe this bird is chafte 
in its embraces, and extreme loving to 
each other. Therefore to expreſs the 
tranſports of two amorous perſons, the 
Egyptian priefts put two pigeons kiſfing 
one another; and they alſo painted a 
pigeon with its rump lifted up, to ſig- 
nify an excellent diſpoſition, not ſub- 
Jet to be inflamed with choler; alſo a 
ſoul of a meek temper; becauſe natu- 
raliſts do obſerve that this bird has no 
choler. | e eren 2918 
PIG'MENTS, ſuch prepared mate- 
rials, as painters, diers, and other ar- 
ficers uſe to imitate particular colours; 


alſo for painting glaſs ; alſo for coun- 


terfeiting precious ſtones. — © 
PIGMY. See Pyemy. © 
FILA fin Coinage] is the punchion 


or matrice; which, in the ancient way | 


of coining with the hammer, contained 
the arms and other figures, and the in- 
ſcriptions, to be ftruck for the reverſe 
of the eoin; alſo from hence it may be 
called the pile; and alſo now the head 
ſide of a piece of money we call croſs, 
becauſe in thoſe times there was uſually 
a croſs inſtead of a head. EX 


FILA (in Ant. Writ.) the arms fide 


of a piece of money, ſo called, becauſe 
in ancient times this fide bore an im- 
Preſſion of a church huilt on piles. 

Funeral PILE [ancient iy] a pyramid 


of wood, whereon the bodies of the properly ſpoken of men. 


cecoaſed were laid to bs burned, 


———_— 


— 


inverted, or of a flake ſhar- 


one on the pillorrx. 1 
PILOSE' Ipiloſus, L.] hairx. 
PIMP'ING ixcert. Etym. but accord- 


* 2 * 
Ez, Fac * 
£5S| wat « 


PORES 
LY * "y — 
Ja * 
12% 
F 


10 ; 2 1 9 
f \ 


PILE (pile, Du.) à heap bf weder 
ſtones, or other things, laid one above | 


— 1 


rr 
PILE C in Heraldry ] an 
ordinary in form of a point 


pened, contracting from the, 
chief, and terminating in a 
point towards the bottom of the thi 
thus. e e 

To PILE, to heap up; alſo to ram 
down poles. | INH TIO 
PIL'LAR [pilier, F.] a column which 
is divided into three parts, the pedeft: 


kind of round column diſengag'd from 
any wall, and made without any pro- 
portion, being always too 'maſfive or 
too ſlender; ſuch as ſupports the vaults 
pf Coen in OE FOLY 
LLAR Tin” a figurative ſenſe} fis 
nifies ſup SIE * 73 ſenſe) ige 
_ PILLAR lin Arcbitect.] a kind of 


irregular column round and inſulated; : 
deviating from the proportions of a juſt 


column. MO Pr T0 
 PIELAR' [in the Manage) is the 
center of the Volta, ring, or mana 155 
ground, round which a horſę turhs, 
whether there be a wooden pf ar 
placed therein or not. 


piedroit, ſerving to ſupport arches, . 
_ Burring PILLAR Architecture) ts, 
buttreſs or body of maſonry raifed 88 
prop or ſuſtain the ſhooting of a vauft, 
arch, or other work. 5 

PILLARS [ Hieroglyphically } repre- 
ſent fortitude and conftancy. --- 


maſſive Work, called alſo a e 


— 


pillars:** Milton. 
PILLAS TER 


pillar, which is generally as  broad'3e 

the top às bottom, and has the fame 

meaſure, chapiter and baſe” With 
2 5 


column, according to the fey 
ers. Ein f ; "Sh ; woes l : 

. PILLORY Lie pitori, F. I was'anuient- 

ly a poſt @refted in a croſs road by the 

lord, with his arms on it, as 1 mark df 

his ſignory ; and ſometimes à collar 8 

tie criminals to; now a ſort of Faffold 

for falſe ſwearers, cheats, Sc. to ftand 

on by way of puniſhment. atem 
To PILLORT one | por 


J 


ing to ſome of Penis, L. a man's yar 
procuring whores, ſtalliohs, Ge, moſt 


* 4 WY 4 a. 


PIMP- 


| * 
the ſhafts, and the ornaments. It is a 


A ſquare PILLAR { ArchigeFure)] i 


PILUAR'D, built, or ſupported with | 


{in Archite@ uti 16 
PILAS TER F à kind of ſquare 


arne, 


‚ͤ„—U—ʒ—5u g [—=d. — :-:: hw TIT 
— W " n — PRI 


j fs 


Ye "bar. 395 
BE. al I 9 
FE 13 9 


11 
ee ſmall, nine. R 
M'PERNEL, an e * 
A PINCH' or pincer, F.] a 1 
Se. alſo a ſtrait or Anult, 
*. PINCHING wich Carecners] a fort 
ä bk pris rformed by nipping off 
the ſprigs, Sc. of à plant or tree, | 
tween t! nails of two fingers. 
. PINE Tree |pinus, I. 
FINE Tree [emblematically) repreſent- 
ed death; becauſe being once cut it 
never ſprouts again, and becauſe being 
extraordinary bitter, it is reputed to 
| Kar 1 plant that Joins to it. 
| a kind of light, porous 
10 N18 maſſes or lumps, tormed | a 
ofa mixture of mercury and ſil ver dult, 
the mines of Chili in America. 


To PIN ION a Per/on, is 70 bind his 
Hands or arms fuſt. 


1 Ag 


PINK {pingue, F.] a "fore 'of ſmall | 


hip, maſted and ribb'd "liks other ſhips ; 
except that ſhe is built with a round 
fern; the bends and ribs compaſſing 


ſo, 85 that ber ſides bulge out very | 


© FIYNATE [ pinnatues , L. 924 deeply 
or indented (ſpgk: gken of e leaves 
lants — feather 

911 VNING with Bricklayers 1 the 


hing of tiles together with wooden | like 
- La 9 to ſink 3 in holes, as in the 
Small. po 
PI' F. 2 4s hole! in which the Seats uſed 
to drown women . thieves; hence the 


P EIN'NER (prob. of pinning). 3 wo- 


man's head dreſs. 

. * PINS, Engliſhmen firſt began to make 
All forts of pins about the beginning of 
queen Elizabeth's reign, which before 
were ſold here by ſtrangers, to the 


value of 60000 pound per Annum. 
bee [ pie, L. pieu ement, F.] 
8888 duty or loyalty. 
f e e ger oF vi it's and neſs] 
= * pO ition. 
. Arlt (pipan, Sax.) to play on 4 


Sy { incert. Ecymal. 1 1 ſmall 
* veſſel for boiling 
PIQUANTNESS 2 p pi quant, F. 
VQUANCY neſs) ſharp- 
She bitterneſs, 

Jong au quarrel or l will againſt 


l PU (in Muſick Books) is to 
Pals or divide each note one from 
another, in a very plain and diſtinct 
manner. | 

* * FIQUREER- See Pickeer. © 

0 


Hand on the PIQUET {Military 


Phraſe] is. when an horſeman is ſen- 
tenced for ſome offence to ſtand on the 
Point, of a flake with one toe, having 


-the contra ee ove as it 
ry y gh 


San 
” 
wy 


PI 


pr aer [Piraterie, P. Susie „Er. 
| robbing on the ſea. 1 2 
e > lin che Manage\ a 
IROETI IT 5 turn or circumvo- 
lution, which a horſe maten: Withour 
changing his ground. 
PISCIS{on-a Globe this is that great 
fiſh which, as the poets feign, drinks 
up the water that is poured out of 


| Aquarius s urn. lt is related of this 6h 


(as Cteſiat teſtiſies) that it was firſt ſeen 
in the lake not far from Bambycet, and 
N it ſaved. Derceto, that tell into the 
ſea by night. They (ay this Oercelo 
dagen of of che Syrians. - They 
Pijcis to be the nephew of 
6. all which the thier wor- 
NS and, ced among the ſtars. 
18S. ABE O, a flower or plant, Dan- 
is As klar 
Gr.] a kind ot TVs | ane 


1 and the ſlime call d ae, im- 


bodied together, 
\PISTE” lin the Manage) ths track 
25 a which a horſe makes upon the 
und 
PIST'ON, a part or member i in ſeve- 
ral machines. as pumps, ſy1inges, Gee. 
PIIJ-A PAT, a bes or throbbing 
the heart. 


Phraſe, condeme'd to the Pit, i is the ſame 
as, with us, to lay, en 10 the 
Gallows. 

PIT*ANCE [pitantia, L.] a little re- 
paſt, or refection of fiſh or fleſh more 
than the common allowance. + 

FITCH, (pie, Sax. pix, L a fticky 
{|juice or kind of coarſe gum drawn 


from fatty or bituminous woods, eſpe- 


cially pincs,and fii-tiees, | | 

It is procured by cleaving, the tree 
into ſmall pieces or billets, which be- 
ing put into a furnace with two open- 
ings, in one of which the fire is made; 
the heat of which forces out the juices, 
and thro” the other the liquor or pitch 
is gathered, the ſmoke being very in- 
tenſe tinges it of the black colour it 
commonly appears in. 

Some iay that tar is the firſt tap- 
pings or funnings, and pitch the laſt 
or worſt. 

The' common PITCH, is the liquid Ca- 
lipot, reduced into the form and con 
fency we ſee it, by mixing it with 
tar while hot. 

Naval PITCH is that which is Shen 


J — old e e and —_— 
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19e wn oo Fra oo 


* mas 


the goddeſs of el 


it is à tab 


wk ure} the dd 
To Bl upon; © Ay 125 5 pn fey an apartment 4, 
CHAINESS - $2: 2 275 .and.| conſiſting = e jerone 
1400 70070 Aualityor cond ant 49 with its frize or gorge, ons its 0 
1 ie ee [oj by times \(uppogted; wrath con 
With pfeen, 
1115 F7 14% Whos. {in bel 4 is "tie: point to, 
ter a pitepus aner. which the eye refers an, Object. 6 
PLT/'EOUSNESS | N : 152 00 CE. 15599 W eee ſome- 
i We ECTS 7 times ta en fo Yar 1 0 9 = inlinics; 
Tias z wich, Mererolagitt. ſpace» w 2 85 poſſeſſed by, agg com, 
FITA s the name of a camet, Prong nded , within, the Bragg world p 
or rather;merear; ot hs bum of a ub 4 5 hich is thereby difftingu 3 
Of which there are divers „the reſt of the expanſion, ... +- 1 
ſome of an oval figure, others re 4 PLACE of Radiation; in O1 15 
the interval or ſpace ofa, medium or; 


tub or barrel {4 * 


ſome like one inglined or, cut ; 
88 having 4 hairy laß n 


rns, ales, of,p ith 35 alto 


ſubſt antialneſs, fulin neſs of go 0 


PITH'LESS, . I pith, 
PYTHO, Lof raiSay; Er. to what 
quence or perf 


the lame with the:Greeks.that th 
mans calls Suada or F Sa ela. wt: 
PIT'(FULLY » e 5. 1 


mournfully;4. meanly, 
PIT/IFULNESS: lof p pitcy and ful- 
lo mean- | 


100 propenſeneſs. to piety 5 
"EU 1EARE. Gland, [Anatomy], a al 


pang in the brain, of the ſize of a |! 
arge bea, in che dell of the 0 8 Phe 
nodes, 


PITUTTO OUSNESS lot pirntrenx, F. 
dituit ojurs 
PLI'Y Leine, Fe i that 1 erneſs 
and concern that is excited in 
breaſt, upon 
our fellow creatures, which 22 
cites us either to comfort 1800 as much 
as we can with condoliy 
3 to relieve and. 1 
atlitions and 


#5 diſpo 1 * 


3 


ercy. 


„bears on ang 
iter g at reſt,. performs. * 
circumvolutions. 


PLA'CABLENESS.- to act, L. 
and xeſc} eafineſs 10 1 appeaſcd. 

PLA! AR, PORT: Du, 597 

PLACAR 7 6 carts 

eet of paper, e 


upon à wall, or paſt oft 55m Holla 14 it 18 — 7 
edict or, Proglamganony alſo it i uſed 


cut by the 


and neſt philegmatickneſs, | Ties 
} open 
uman ſon ho 


reflions, Lock cover ed fre 
the 
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tranſparent body, thro! which, « 
„ble jet radiates... Ow 
PLACE | with Fiber ie ak 
20 oy gveable ſpace: high, Any; body 


PLACE of the * or Plater Alen 
ſis that degree of the ecliptick reckoned, 
« (from the be 15 af Artes, which. is 

s circle of Fe 

Eecentrick LAGE Lot a Hane in its 
orbit) i 4s the 1 5 or point of, its orbit 
wherein a planet would appeaf, An 
from, the ſun. 

Heliocentricł PLACE [of a Phi auer] 14 
the point of the ecliptick, to Which a 
; planet viewed from the ſun is referred, 

ee PLACE [of a lager] 
that point of the acliptick, to whic 


Lig l Kan the earth. is is xefer- 2 


of of Arms (in. 4 0 4% large 
ot of ground, where the gargi⸗ 
its. rendeztous upen reviews, 


beholding the miſeries of; anch in "caſes 2s of alarm, and o receiyg or. 
2, Sovernor. 
1 a; 8 is 155 
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_ beings, to which ſeveral | arguments] baſe” proper; à roſe Giles, faded 0, 

are ihr as Cauſes, Effects, rhe | entres two Flowers-de-lis of the firffl. 

pole Part, 6ppoſite terms, © | [The creft 4 "dexter arm and Rand, 
*PLA'CIDNESS! platidirar, L.] peace- | hblding a hatchet proper,” The ſuppor. 

_ ablenefſs; quistnes. © © | ters two Epirnactius's, their hecke 

"PER A af a fin Arebitecturej the | purfled; and the flip of their bellies Or, 

_ PLA'FOUND F cieling of a room, | beaked abe, and wings extending up. p 


Whether it be flat or arched, lined with | wards Giler, Their Hall is on tlie 
_ plaſter or joiner's work, and frequently | north ſide of Addle- Street neat Phjlip- 
entiched with paintings; alſo thi bot- | Lane, London. 124 | 
tom of the projecture of the larmier | PLAN 19 Are hitects, Ke is 2 
of the corniéhe, called alſd the Sofir. drauglit of a building, ſuch as it appears 
FLA GUT, vexatious, tormenting, on che ground; thewing the extent, 


1 | diviſion, and difiribution of its areas 
-PLAICE, a fiſh. ' ilimnto its apartments, roonis, paſſages, 
ian enen, L.] an even, Se. EIT, Sp 
flar, low ground. | 4 Seometrical PLAN, is one in which 


"PLAIN in Heraldry) it is an axiom, the ſolid and vacant parts are repre- 
that the plainer the coat, the nearer to | ſented in their natural proportion, . 

e 3 Raisr'd PLAN, is one where the ele- 
Tho ars plain coats that are leaft | vation or upright is ſhown upon the 
incumbred with abundance of figures, | geometrical plan; fo as to hide the 
and which have nothing in them bur | diftriburion.” 5 


antiquity. 


— 


What is natural. II Perſpectivt PLAN, is one conducted 
And as the ſource of a river; though and. exhibited by degradations or dimi- 
ever fo ſmall, is the nobleſt part of it, | nutions, according tô the rules of per- 
notwithſtanding the fame, by running ſpecti e. 
far, be grown great; ſo the firft arm PLANGE'RE ſin ArchiteFare] the 
5 3 virtuous perſons, as a diſtin | under part of the corona or drip; mak- 
Ciive mark or perpetual character of | ing the ſuperior part of the cornice 
Geir nobility, are nobler than thoſe | between two cymatiums. | 
that have many charges; becauſe they | PLANE { planus, L.] a plain ſurface, 
are more agreeable to the nature of | all whoſe parts lie even between its ex- 
things; and it is a maxim in heraldry, | tremities; alſo a joiher's tool. 
that he who bears leaft is moſt, | © Objedtive PLANE (in Perſpeftive] is 
" PLAIN Number ¶ Aritb. ] a number | any plane ſituate in the horizontal 
that may be produced by the multipli- | plane, whoſe repreſentation in per- 
cation of two numbers, one into ano- ſpective is require. 
So WE I PLANE?» {in Fortification] adraught | 
PLAIN Place [in ancient oat? . _ FLAN 5 repreſenting a work, as it 
geometrical 7ocns, which was a right | would appear on the plain field, if it 
ine, or à circle, in oppoſition to a | were cut off level with the ground, ſo 
folid place, which was an ellipſis, pa- |as to ſhew the length of its lines, the 
rabola, and hyperbola. angles and diſtances between them, 
„ PLAIN Problem Iwith Mathemar.) | the breadth andthickneſs of the moats, 
ruch A one as cannot be ſolved geome- | ramparts, breaſt works, Sc. 
| trically; but by the interſection either | PLANET {(xayjryc of , Gr. to 
|” of right line or a circle, or of the | err or wander] a wandering ftar. 
irc o circle. | © PLANETS, are wandering ftars or 
 *PLAINNESS {of _ or plain ap bodies: Their ſecond or proper moti- 
Ae » | 


„ 


unadornedne ons from weft to eaſt are not regular as 
els. _ IAIthoſe of the other ſtars are, nor do 
, evenly, Sc. manifeſtly, they always keep at the fame diſtance 
ſincerely, intelligibly.,  ' one from the other; but are. fome- 

RERS were incorporated | times nearer and ſometimes farther of, 
1 about the year 1500. | and ſometimes joined, being obſerved 
Their arms are Arure under the ſame point of Heaven, and 
ona chevron ingrail'd | ſometimes oppoſite. 1 
Or, between a trowel | Some turn about on their axis, at 
and two hatchets han. ſeveral times, and theſe planets, w ch 
des of the - ſecond. | may be imagined to be like our earth, 
Heads Argent iu chief, ate opaque bodies; and receive light 
and «treble brufh in from the fun, and refle&'ir ; for Jax 


Saturn, 


is none of he plane 
caligens e vi oY 
the pl: 8 — e 


1 As 227 


t they ſome. 

_ 3 hem and 48525 their light 
Thaw is a gx ee berween 
the p 1 th 6 cy re. The Sun 
appears of a gold colour; the fg of 


a ſilver colour; Yenus very white, bril- 
lant, and luminous; Jupiter is not ſo 
white and luminous; Jaturn appears of 
2 pale lead colour, and does not FR 
jo ſhine; Mars is as red as fire, 2 

glances: very much; Mercury is of a. 
bright ſilver colour, and glances but | 


little, is not often ſeen in our climate, | 


becauſe of ths obliquity of the ſphere, 
and he being near .the ſun, for whigh 
reaſon he is always obſcured by, or 


plunged in its rays, or the yapours of | 


the horizon; but it is frequently ſeen 
in the torrid zone, becauſe in thoſe 
places the ſphere 1 is not in ſo oblique a 
poſition. 

The planets are diftinguiſhed into 


great and ſmall. 
The greater are in number ſeven, 


prier, Mars, the Sun, Venus, 
Mercury, and the Moon; the ſmaller 
planets are in number nine, four of 
which are called Jupiter's Satellites, 
and turn about Jupiter, and the other 
fre revolve about Saturn. 

PLANIMET'RICAL, | pertaining to 
the menſuration of plain ſurfaces. 


- PLANIPET'ALOUS Flower {of pla- 


uns, L. and i c Gr. a leaf] flat 
leaved, as when theſe ſmall flowers are 
hollow only at the bottom, but are flat 
upwards, as in Dandelion, . &c. 

PLANK'ING | planchant, F.] floarws 
or covering with planks. 

PLA NO convex glaſs, is a glaſs, one 
of whoſe ſurfaces. is emen and the 
other plain. 

PLANT { planta, Jo is a general 
name under which are compriſed all 
vegetable bodies, as trees, ſhrubs, and 


herbs; it is an organical body conſift- | 


ing of a root, and probably a ſeed, 
producing uſually leaves, a ſtem, bran- | 
ches, and flowers, | / 
PLANTA Tiox, a ſpot of ground, 
which ſome planter or perſon arrived 
in a_new colony, pitches on to culti- 
vate and till for his own uſe. 
PLANT'ING {with Architect] Ggni- 
tes the diſpoſing the firſt courſes of 


ſolid tone on the maſonry of the foun- |. 


dation, laid:level according to the mea- 
lures with all poſhble exatineſs, . [i 


fun. «. 


; 


7 by A — 
5 ? * * k LE * * e 
n — r FA C 
" , 
4 - 
| 7 


wit 5 bend 

ing 2 T0 ins in 

E hicken them. 
ASH'Y. 


, full of plathes, uddles, | 
or ſtandin 7 = 


Waters. 

PLA'STER of Paris, 2 foſſil ſtone af 

the Hire of a + Uno fone, uſed in 
moulding, ma a} of ſtatues, pag 
and many cubes u 

PLAT-BAND (with 9 
border, ox bed of flowers lenz a walk 
or the ſide of a parterre, © 

PLAT-BANDS of Flutings. Ldrzhir. ] 
the liſts or fillets, between the flutings 
9 e of Os Tonish, nden 

l ite order. 
ED, covered over with 2 
Doe of metal. 

PLAT*FOND: {in ArchiteAure} the 
cieling or roof of a r or other 
room, (5c. the ſame as ſoffit. 

PLAT ON'IC Love {fo called of EO 
the divine philoſopherJa pure ſpiritual 
aſſection, ſubſiſting between the diſſe- 
rent ſexes, abſtracted from all carnal 
appetites and fruition, regarding no 
other object but the mind and its beau- 
ties; conſiſting in contemplation and 
ideas of the mind; or between perſons 
of the ſame ſex, it is à ſincere diſinte- 
refied friendſhip, abſtracted from agy 
Tick fer Fi 

ON Ick [of Plato rtaini 
to Plata and his doctrines. 1 5 2 
FLA TONISM, the doctrine and ſen . 


timent 1231 Plato and his followers, i in 
re ſpe Pdis f phy, {15-3 ; 
PLA'TONIST, ene that holds the 


tenets or principles of Plato. 
PLA'TOON' [in Mil. Aﬀairs) a a 
ſquare body of 40 or 50 men, drawn 
out of a batalion of foot, and placed 
between the ſquadrons of horſe to ſu- 
ſtain them; or in ambuſcades  fireights, 
or defiles, Sc. F. 
PLAU'SIBLENESS' [of plauſibilir, L. 
ag neſs] plauſible quality, deſerving- 
neſs of 1 alſo the ſeeming. fair. 
and hone | 
PLAYER Upleeane, Sax ] an actor, 


PLAY' SOM [of plxzrom; Sax] gi= 
ven or diſpoſed to play. | 
PLAY'S ESS,  addiftedneſs 10 


play 
"PLEADING Ela 55 oils 
in a plea in law; alſo alledging.” Pre- 


tending. 


PLEASANCE, pleaſantneſs pleaſant 


humour. 
PLEA S'ANTNESS 1 faba. 
1 get 1 3 41 


2 


F. ee eee 
e "PLEA. 


5 * ſenfation or 


= ] N 
1 * 
1 * 
YL 3 
TP L j 


PLEAS AN'TRY, * pleaſine| Jore,! 
.. 4 
FLEAS' NG Lene, L.) adercing 
F Ease 8880 f plaiſent; F. and 
| INGN of þ Ant, 
g. pleaſurable quality & + 
' PLEAS'URE Al Masi, (7 the etect 86 
: ception' agreeable to 
tha mind, or he ſatisfaction of ſome 
appetite; content, joy, delight, diver- 
on; alſo good ware, ſervice, k 
a will. n 
 PEBASURABLENESS, - cagreeabls-|| 
po, divertingneſs. 
PLEIA'DBS (Hd of LOOT IH Gr, 
more] the conſteliation in the eck 
called the y ſtars; ſo called becauſe Rey 
are more than the Iliades, which by it 
is collected into 7 ſtars. They ſay 
they are according to the number of; 
the daughrers of Atlal. But there are 
not 7 bir only & viſible; of which this 
veaſon is given, they ſay that 6 of 
them were married to gods, but the 
p h to a mortal. Thar Jupiter lay with 
Z ot tham; of which Electra brought 
Forth Dardanus, Maja, Mercury, Tay- 
ere. Latedæmon. Two were married 
To Neptune; Atlcyane, on which he be- 
gat Hurens and Celeno, on which he be- 


gat Leucum. Sterope was Joined to 
Mart, on which Ocnomaus was begot- 
Jon but Mer ope was married to ſi- 


4 yous who was a mortal, and thence is 
| ome obſcure. They are very fa- 
modus among men, becauſe they inti- 
e the ſeaſon of the year. 


-FLE*NARINESS [of plenas, 5 and 


peſs fullneſs. 

*: > PLENIPO', a dſenippiendarys.. 155 
PLENIPOTENCE L plena potentia 

L.] full power. 

FLENIF OT ENT, having full or 

ample power. Milton. | 


PLENIPOTEN'TIARY, pertaining ; 


to full power. 
PLEN"TEOUSLY [of plenifims, 1.5 
-abundantly. 


PLEN'TEQUSNESS | [ plenitar, 1. ] 


PLEN'TIE IFUL [of Plenitas, L. and 
Full, Sax:J abundant. 
| PLEN'TIFU LNESS [of plenitas, L. 


.and;pulnepfe, $2x:) plenty. 
PLENUM [with Philoſopher 2 full-- 
neſs, a term uſed to ſignify that ſtate 


of things wherein every part of ſpace 

or extenſion is ſuppoſed to be full of 

1 in oppoſition to Vacuum, or a 
ce deyoid of all matter. L. 


TELE ONASM [axeoragus Of ,,, | (D 


| Gr. to ſu 


0 re conſiſts 
W * 


r-abound}this fi 
vg more Were « 


4 [ec he 


n are rl 


— — ä * 4 N TY * MT. 7 
ur . *Y \ Page hs Ht Ss F 
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. © 
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Sir y bes 4 perſon. 1 Te 
ſuch a * with hir eon h ande, where 
the ward own is grow 7; 

Ee ETHORET" ICE g 

PLETHORICAL | . 3 0 Gr.) row 
with a plethory: yx, 

PLEU'ROR ROPNO'EA. of Thus 
Nit a pleuriſy, é a firaight, and 159, 
&r, breath] a diſeaſe in the ſide, When 
erſon ae cannot eren un. 
e ſits upri — 

PLYANTNESS [of lar, F. and 
neſs] flexibility. © 

PLINTH of a Statwe-{ Arthir.) a \ baſe 
or fwd either flat, round, or ſquare, 


7 


ſexving to ſupport 4 ftarue, &c; 


PLINTH {ifs Architect. ] a flat ſquare 
member, otherwiſe" called the ſlipper, 
which ſerves fot the foundation of the 
baſe or foot of à pillar. Alſo the Aba- 
eus or upper part of the Tuſcan pillar, 
is ſo called by Vitruviur; alſo a thick 
wall, in which there are two or three 
rows of bricks | Hier in form of 2 
plat- band. 

PLINTH [of the Capital] a member 
about the chapiter of a plat band of a 
pillar, like the Abacus ot the Tuſcat 
pillar, erdd bt $a 
PLINTH af a Wall bee two 
or thres rows of 'bricks advancing out 
of the wall; or any flat, high moulding, 
ſerving in a front wall to mark the 
floors, and to ſuſtain the eaves of 2 
wall, and the larmier of a chimney. 

PLOT: (with Surveyors} the plan or 
draught of any parcel of ground, fur- 
vey'd and laid down in its proper di- 
menſions. 4a 
PLO Tin Dramatick Poetry) the knat 
or intrigue,” which makes the Annu. 
and embarraſſes the piece in eicher 3 
comedy or tragedy. 

FLOIT TER, confpirator, Ge. 
PLOT'TING. (in Surveying] the art 
of deſcribing or laying dawn on paper 
the ſeveral angles and lines of a tract 
of 1 1 ſurveyed. 

PLOT'TON {of pelaron, F. a clew ar 
bottom of thread, alſo ſuch a knot of 
men] a ſmall. ſquare body of mulke- 
teers, dran out of a body of infaniry, 
when they form the hollaw- ſquare to 
ſtrengthen the an "I a platoon. . 

 PLOUGH-AL a penny which. | 
every ploughman. 1 pak to che 
church. 

PLOUGHING.. [ of. ploger, "Dan. 
turning up the ground wirh a plough. 
PLOUGH'MAN. [of plog, Dan. and 


„ 


an, Sax. 


PLOUGH-SHARE. [plog, Dan. and 
Feean, Sax. I the iron ot fh Sad 


| 
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a Dov ” A for his let, having Spain, &c. for + 
rr rg TOY es, Do 7.1 empire, living i in W te 6099 the 


U'G LAND; as ach Krable #can mountains; which being A — 4 
land as onο ploveh coul Clough. i in a try fertile both in proviſions and mi- 
year. This the beginning of the nerals, he might probably come to bs 
1 of Richard I. was accounted 80 accounted the god of riches. | | | 
' acres, and in the gth of 1 10 Tame king The ancients imagin'd his regions 
re e ee ee my and har altthoke | 
PLO e (o 0] a t of te- ir | 
nants to take wood to — 2 hs, ſouls deſcended to him, and that bein 
carts, and harrows, and for making in his poſſeſſion he bound them wi | 
forks, rakes, Sc. chains and: deliver'd them to be try 7 
pLöM (with Botan j in à large ſenſe, by Judges,” and then diſpens'd to chem 
sgnifies any fleſhy-truit, containins one rewards and puniſhments, according to 
ſved incloſed in a hard ſtony ſhell, as every one's deſerts. 
apricocks. peaches, cherries, Ge. He was theretore called the infernal 4 
PLUMB'ER' (of plumbarius, L1 a | Fupiter, and oblations were made to 
worker in, or maker of leaden veſſels. him by the living for the ſouis of their 
Plumbers were incorporated Anno deceaſed friends. | 
1611, Their arms His proper offerings were black bulls, 
are Or, ona chevron, the ceremonies were pertorm'd in the 
burvwSok 2 mallet Ca. night, it not mow lawfut to ſacrifice 
ble and two plummets t him by day. They imagin d that he 
Azure in chief, and a hated the light, and trembled when 
level-of the ſecond in there was any earthquake, for fear the 
baſe, two ſoldering arch mould open and let in the light; 
— irons in Saltire, en- 22 eee 3 2 
of ebony, drawn by four black horſes; 
FFC 
word in her = rn by nf balance | Alaſtor, ſometimes holding a ſcepter, 
in the left, ſtanding on a fountain of at other times a wand, with which 
the fourth, where are the wards, Tu- he drives the dead to Hell. At other 
flitia Pax. The motto is, In God is all | times with a bunch of keys in his hand 


e ˙—˙- Bo a Er bo to rn ie gt ent — — 2 —— — „ ninth Sh oo ve 


1 
—_ 
or | our hope.” NEE! hall ison the eaft ſide | | 1 e da | 
1. 645i R. the trade of making through: the 4 ages of men. Sometimes "i 
| leadeiy e 597 | he was m_ 'd _ ey preſs, and that . 
/ tree was icated to him, and boughs * 
- LO trying by 5 eee of it were carried at funerals; 5 | 
| 1 PLU'MIPEDE [ plamripes,” L. I having this tree being cut down never ſhoots : 3 | 
fathered Rae . __— His 98 Os the three | | 
i humoſur,” eaded dog Cerberus, the three Furies, : 
rt 2 5 L* 1. i Full 5 the three Harpies, and the three Parce. | 
er PLUMP'NESS (prob. of Fomim, L It is thought that Pluro' was the firſt | 
at or pe, F. an apple, 4. 4. ful or 2 funeral ceremonies for 
T 
ar roun ne $ in fleſh . 3 
on 1 2 ple qoer, Der) ſpoil 5 Wen rs dsa with Spence | | 
ry, PLUN'DERING [of plyndrer. Dan? eee 3 joe ere are 3 lt 
in n E rd 5 r di with a fierce mf ey of flames and the i 
Fer, 4 | 
ich i010 0 le 9 45 N 23 * yon 1 r its 9 | 
the | PLU'TO {Thxgr@-, Gr. 1. e. riches, | ang Aitnimets. n Charon w 1 
' becauſe all wealth 'or "riches'i is ferch'd | over ſouls in | His cat Rog; Cerberus "i 
zh. eart F 8 
nd PLUTO ge; to the we mrs locks at chem. 98880 4188 
: Theology] was the ſon of Saturn and Ops. | They tell = P. eee bl 
nd Some authors. write, that he having to Jupiter, and the ric a | 
allied Ne by his wars, upon the | Bos, was difturbed that of the | 


* 
. 


p & 2 1 4 ? 1 a , - ! FI * LEST 
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r would have him, by roaſbn ef | who plies or waits at a eertain p 
leformity of his perſon, and rhe Ro « yp (es. bm _ | 
knees of his kingdom; and therefore forteractse or Whores at à bawdy- | 
took. the ; opportunity to get into his ouſe, Qr eliewnere. 8 
chariot, and arriving in Sicily, chanced | PNEUMA 2 Gr. J à puff or 
da ſee Br aſer pine, as Was athsring blaft of 40s reath, ſpirit. 1 
lowers. in the meadows, and forcing |  PNEUMA TICK &ngrue, an air pump 
r into his chariot, drove to the river See ov; OR VV 
Chemeres; from whence was a paſſage |  PNEUMAT!ICEKS [preumatica, L. of | 
vnde ground to his regions. fen,, Gr. of the air, or the laws 7 
Ide mythologiſts, by Fluto under- | wherein that fluid is condenſed,” rarificd, 
* K#angthe earth, whoſe natural powers — doctrine of the gravitation and 0 
and faculties. are under his direction. Me ure of  glaftick or compreſiible | 
By, Proferpine they underſtand the ſeed | fluids. n 
or grain of fruits or corn, which muſt j - PNEUMAT'ICAL Experiments, ſuch { 
bs received into it, and hid there before | as are made in the exhauſted receiver 
U can be nouriſhed by ie. of the air pump, in order to diſcover 
: PLUTUS, ſome ſuppoſe him a diffe- | the ſoveral properties of the air and in . 
rem god from Pluto, but others fay, he | influence male bodies, ; 
> hs ſame. He is by the poets called PNEUMAT'ICKS. (wich  Schoolney] 
the god of Hell and riches ; and is fa- | the doctrine of ſpirits, as God, angels, 0 
bled to be lame when he comes towards | the human mind, ge. © Oe ea ng | 
2 perſon, but winged when he goes | PNEUMATOCELE [ Ur Of ; 
from him; becauſe riches'come lowly, | 71iwa, wind, and xixy A rupture. Gr. Ja 
but go away apace. He is alſo repre- flatulent or windy hernta; or tumour of " 
fented in painting, Sc. blind; becauſe | the membranes of the tefticles, pro- 
for the moſt part, he comes to them | ceeding from pent-up vapours and at- n 
that is moſt unworthy, © {| tended with a tenſive pain. { 
+. Ariflophanus ſays, that having at firft |  PNEUMATOMA'CHI [of aye ſpi- 
= good eye-ſighr, he ſtuck to no body | rit, and way, Gr. to fight againſt or 2 
but the juſt: hut Jupiter depriving him | oppoſe} Hereticks,, ſo ea rom their el 
of his ſight, riches afterwards fell in- oppoling the divinity of the Holy ſpirit, x 
augen to the are both of tlie good | and placing him in the number of crew 
and bad. £4 | | er © 5 8 th 
A deſign was formed for the recove- | PNNUMATOL/OGIST [of ,, E 
4 of Pluto's fight ; but Penia and Po- | the ſpixit or breath, and Nh, 1 
nerty oppeſtd it, and made it appear | that treats of ſpirits, breath, &c. p 
that poverty was the miſtreſs of 'arts, ao PENEUMA TOS'OPHY (of gyeypy and 1 
feiences and virtues, ' which would be | ee, Gr. wiſdom] the ſame 2s Plena T 
in danger of being loft, if all men were 997 „ WO OY ri 
rich: but thoſe arguments not prevail-  PNEUMON'ICS [zyupaxd, Gr.] me- tl 
ing, Plurus is ſent to have recovered his | dicines/ good againſt diſeaſes of the _ 
Sole in cEſculapiur's temple, and thence | lungs, where the reſpiration is affected. 2 
Gys this comical author; the temples POACH'ER {of pocher, F.] a deſtroyer | 
and altars of other gods, and thoſe: of | of game by illegal methods. th 
Jupiter | himſelf were abandoned, no |  POCK.EFTING [of poch, Sax. 2 th 
body facrificing to any other than the | pocket] pug: into the pocket. m 
god Flutur. | 5 Fock WOOD- Tree an Indian tree, 
FPLUVIAL, che prieft's veſtment or | the wood of which is uſed by phyſici- gl: 
* PLUVIA'LIS, a plover, a bird ſo cal- | POCKINESS {of pocca and neyye, Ge 
led of pluvialit, L. i. e. rainy, becauſe it | Sax.] pocky ſtate or condition. it 
delights in places wet with ſhowers off POCO'NIS of Virginia and Maryland] to 
rain and marſhy places. a root peculiar to thoſe places, of ad- 
PLUVIA'LE, a ſort of hood or cloak | mirable efficacy to aſſwage ſwellings pil 
antiently worn by eccleſiafticks; to de- | and aches. | to 
fend them from the rain. ' PO'ESY[pocfis, L. of on,, of vella, an 
. PLY'ING {prob of pliant, F.] bending | Gr, to make, frame or invent] the f 
giving way; alſo attending at a place | work of a poet, the art of compoſing po 
to be employed, as watermen, porters, | poems, or pieces in verſe. EY Wa 
Ge. alſo a doing any thing induftriouſ- | POET ICAL Fuſtice [in the Drama] chi 
by! © is uſed to ſignify a diſtribution of re- the 
- PLY'ER {of plier or cmploy, F.] one are and puniſhments to the Po ay | 


ö 8 
. 


perſd1is, at the xainfiropkis or cloſe of 2 
piece, anſwerable to the ſeycral cha- 
racers in w | 
To POET'ICIZE 2 ] to act 
the poet to compoſe; o ems. | 
POUNAN'TNESS (of As, F. and 
neſi] ſharpne(s, ſatyricalneſs. 
POIN'SON 22 F. J a little ikrp 
pointed iron, fixed in à wodden handle, 


Theo the hotſetrian holds in the right | angle 


hand, to prick a leaping horſe in the 
croup, Ge. to maks him 4012 out be- 


kind. 
To. POINT [ pointer, F. 1 to make the 
dlftipguiſh | 


ſharp at the end; alſo to 
writing, Ge. by points. 

A POINT tin Geometry] decording 
to Euclid, is that winch has no parts or 
is indivifble: - . + 

A POINT (by Gaube icin is ſup- 
poſed to be that which has neither 
breadtk, length, nor thickneſs, but i is 
indiviſible. 

J POINT at or to, to direct to or 
ſkew by zhe finger extended. i 

POINT | um, L.] an inſta nt mo- 
ment, Sr. as at the "_ of death, 


Gs. 

POINT Lin Aftroxemy) a term appli- 
ed to certain parts or places, marked in 
the heavens, and 
per epithets, as, 

Cardinal POINTS (Aren and Grogr. ] 
the four grand diviſions of the horizon 
Eaſt, Weſt, North and South. 

Solftitial POINTS Altron.] are the 
points wherein the equator and eclip- 
tick interſect, called the North and Sourh 
points, and the inter ſectibhs of the ho- 
rizon with the prime vertical, called 
the Eaft and Weſt... | 

+ Vertical POINTS [Afron.] are the 
Send and Nadir. 

POINT (of Diftarice} is a point in 
the horizontal line, ſo far diſtant from 
the principal point, as the èye is te- 
mote from the ſarne. [ 

POINT of Divergence, of a conca ve 
glaſs, is the ſatmie as virmal Potus. 


POINT of A contrary Plexure {in | 


Geom. ] is the point of a curve, wherein 
it is bent or infle&ed to a part, en 
to that it tended to befure. 

POINT (in Heraldry} is when two 
piles are born in a coat of arms, ſo as 
to have their points meet together in 
any parts of the eſcuteneon. 

POINT inverted L Heralary] is when 44 
point deſcends from the chief down- 
wards; poſſeſſing two thirds of the 
chief; but diminiſhing, as it approaches 


the poinr of the oſeutohoon, ONS os | 


hich they have * Tony | is 
ry 


-anciently uſed to diſti 


by pro- 


0 


POINT ## Band v 14; 
POINT in Ba. W 


laced tranſverſe itt the ſituation of 
bend or bar. 

POINT in Horſemabſhig? 1 mord 
ſaid to oint, 3 work 
upon volts; 7 8 not obſerve the 
round ri ularly, but putting 4 little our 
of his ori 


diary * makes a ſore of 
or point by his circular tread. ' 
FOINT" Lin Mafick) a mark or note 


ruiſh the tone 
To ſail upon a POINT, is te Gail | 
matiner's compaſs. 
POINT [with Navigators] a teria 
uſed for & cape or head land, jetting 
out into the ſea, when two points or 
land are in a right line againſt each - 


| ther; ſo as the innermoſt is hindred 


from being ſeen by the outermoſt, they 
ſay they are one in another. 

POINT {in Poetry; briſk, lively turn 
or conceit, uſually k und at the clofe of 
an epigram. 

POINT of Diſperſion {in Optic . 
that wherein the rays begin to div 
commonly called the virtual! foes. 


point on the ſurface of a glaſs or other 
body, whence a ray is reflected. © 
POINT of Refra#ion [ its Opticks} is 
the ſurface of a glaſs of other reftactin 
farface, wherein the tefraction is 
fected. 

POINT of Sight [in ego is 2 


point on a plane marked out y Ares a * 


Une, drawn from the perpendicular 
ay _ 


View {in Per ſpeftine\ is a 


5 at — Gs from a building or @— 
ther object, wherein the eye fas the 
moſt adr antageous view or proſpet * 
the ſame. 

POINT finPhyſichs]is the ſmaltet or 
leaſt ſenſible object of nc qty d wih 
à pen, point of a compaſs, or the like. 

POINT'ED {in Heraldry] as a cross 
pointed, is that which has the ex tremi- 


ties turned off into points by Ricaight | 


lines. 
POINTING (with Nevigators}i is the 
marking what point or place a hip is 
upon a chart. 

POINTS (with. een J mma's 
( ſemicolons (), colons (:), periods (0. 
point of admiration . of itterrogatir- 


on . Se. 

POINTS fin Hebrees) are certain 
characters, which, in tho writings of 
that language, ſerve to make the-vow- 


eb, and wm: as but «lore of gaiets. 


' FOISTS 


POINT of reflection ſin Op * 


N . 1 | 0 l 
* * 
bag Ve 3 


FoiN rs Lin Hereldry] he 
points of an eſcurcheon are 
the ſeveraldifferentparrs of 
it, denoting the local poſiti- | 
son ot any figure: Of theſe 
chere are 9 principal ones, D ſhews. the 
dexter. chiet, C the preciſe middle 
chief, S the finiſter chief, H the honour 
point, F the feſſe point, N the nom 
ril point. A the dexter, F the ſiniſter 


7 


. 


ſents the bod d the joints: 
fignified by letters, denote. the N 
parts of the body; ſo that DCS; that 
mark out the three points of the chief, 
repreſent the head of a man; in which 
reſide the ſenſe, the memory, and the 
Judgment. H, repreſents the neck, and 
is called the honour point, becauſe 
Chains of gold; Sc. are for honours 
lake put about the neck by princes. F. 
deing tho center, denotes: the heart of 
man, being the moſt exquiſite and con- 
fiderable part, in which courage and 
generoſity xeſide. N, the nombril point, 
repreſents the navel, which being the 
part by which we received nouriſhment. 
in gur mothers womb, intimates, that 
if perſons deſire to be efteemed, they 
. muſt receive the nouriſhment of virtue. 


Y. of a man, an 


%* 


baſe. BRIT e 
Heralds ſay that an eſcutcheon repre- | 


. 


„ 
- I 
. f 
OL. : 
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tlie pbints called Zenit and Nadir. 
FOLE (pole, Sa ] a long ſtick. 
FoLE Cin SpherticksJis a point equal- 
Iy diftant from every part of the cir- 
cumference of a greater circle of che 
ſphere, as die center is from a plan 
gure.. Fe eee e, Co 


+» POLES: fin. Magneticks]- are two 
points in à load tone; correſponding to 
the poles of the world, the one point- 
ng ro tile North and the other to the 
, ̃ ͤ˙- ih. 
FOLES ef the Eeliptick or Zodiach 
[Afron.] are points in the ſolſtitial co- 


loure, 23 degrees 30 minutes diſtant 
from the — —— world, thro' 


which all the circles of longitude paſs. 
„ POLE-STAR wich Aſtron. &c.] is 
a ſtar in the tail of the little bear, 
(which is a conſtellation of ſeven ſtars) 
and is very near the exact north- pole 
of the world. 08; Rte... 
_ POLEMIIC [of #4uQ@-, Gr. war 
W controverſy ot diſpute. 
POLEMOS'/COPE: fetf - and 
u , Gr. to view] in opticks is a kind 
of crooked or oblique proſpective glaſs, 
contrived for ſeeing of objects that do 
not lye directly before the eye. 
PO LITT Ipolitia, L. uαε⁰] of 
, Gr. A city] the laws, orders, and 


% 


A, repreſents the right ſide or flank, 
which is the moſt honourable, in that 
it is the part moſt expoſed to danger. 
P, denores the left ſide or flank. O, the 
legs, Which are an emblem. of the con- 
fancy and ſteadineſs a man ought to 
uſe upon all turns of fortune 
: | . Croſs Fourchee | de trois 
| 1 066700 FPOINTS, is according as 
repreſented in the eſcut- 
. POISE { pords, Fe] weight, 
- POYSONING, by a ſtatue in the time 
of Henry VIII was made high treaſon; 
after the repealing of that law the pu- 
niſhment inflicted, was to be put alive 
into à cauldron of water and tobe 
voiled to death; but now it is only hang 
ing, it being felony without the bene 
Ft of the clergy. $1.54 2.1 + 1 #4 
 POI'SONOUSMNESS. {of emporſoune, F 
and neſi] poiſonous quality: 
: z an inſtrument to ſtir the 
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FE, <5: REDS 155 8 
FOL, a ſort of ſhipor ſea veſſel 
uſed in the Mediterranean. . no} 
= .PO'/LARNESS{of polaris, and neſs} 
the quality ofa thing confidered as ha 
ving poles; alſo the property of the 
. Joad-ftone, in pointing to the poles of | 
the world. 


” - 
* . f 
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regulations, preſcribed for the conduci 
and government of ſtates and commu- 
nities; alſo a prudent management of 


affairs. - I AIST HS $44 L534, , . 
POLITE'NESS [ politefſe, L.] accom- 


POL/ITICK 5 [/politicus, Ir öh 
2 POLITICAL S be, Gr.] belong- 
"me to policy or politicks. 


OLITICAL Arithmetick, is the ap- 


plication of arithmetical calculations 


to political uſes, as the publick reve- 
nues, number of people, extent and 
value of lands, taxes, trade, commercs, 
manufactures, and all things relating 
to the wealth, power, ftrength, Gc. ot 
à nation. EPs e , & > $a ral 9 4 3 
Sir William Petty, in his diſcourſe 
about duplicate proportion, ſays, that 


% 


{it is found by experience that there are 


more perſons living between 16 and 
26, than of any other age; and laying 


down that as a ſuppuſition, he infers, 


that the ſquare roogs-af every number 


of mans ages under 16 (Whoſe root 16 
4) ſhews the proportion of the proba- 
bility of ſuch perſons reaching the age 
20, ind dd en 8 


N LETT 
„ Thus it is 4 times more likely that 


one of 16 years. of age lives to be 79, 
than a child of 1 year oh. 


„ 


FkoLES of the Horizon LAſtron.] are |. 


It 


_» 


La) 


ww WS Ht > = 


Wo \ vor =z 
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t 


| to 70, compared with 4 
5 is 


mas 1 &3 _ 412 


d 


u 1 riese ub probs thar ode cf 5 
pete ee 58 ; #5 en A new born. 


1 tw 


d 1 Pos 2 4 that ne of 


2; dies before © 

That it is 4 Chill as ths Pty 
roots of the ages) that one of 36 dies 
before one of 19 years of age. 


And ſo on, erding 40 any cen. | 
nearly the root of 21, the . 
r Halfey has images A vary ene eſti 4 


Mirabella, of grëat fe 


* 


P 


learned, knowi man that Has 
wach 5 17 5 0 lin 
| or of common plaves, in alphaberical 
order, made firſt 5. ' Domini Nauni d 
vice to orators, 
preachets, gc. of the lower claſs. - 
FOLYAN'THOS ' {rinudyScg of mixu 
and 21808; Gr.] 4 flower which bears 
many flowers, as verbaſenm, Nen 
|*-POLYE/DRON Le, Gr. a 
ſolid figure or body, corififtting! of many 


mate of the degrees of the mortality of | ſides. 


mankind, from curious tables of the 
births and burials at the cit y of Breſlaw, 
the capital of 8i/zfta; with an attempt 
to aſcettain the price of annuities upon 
lives. Ke the Table in the article 1 
nuitirt. ment dat 

rt To find in ay multirude or body 
of peoplè the proportion of men able 
bear arms, which he reckons from 18 
to 56 years old; and accounts about a 
quarter of the whole: Ty of) 

2. To ſhew the different gogrges Ur 
mortality, or, rather vitality, in all 
ages, by which means he finds the odds 
there is that any perſon of any age doth 
not die in a years time, or before he at- 
tains ſuch an age 

3. To ſhew of what nder of years, 
it is an even lay that ſuch a perſon'ſhall 
die, and finds, for inſtance, that it is an 
even lay; that A man of 38 years of aße 
lives between 27 and 28 „rs. 

POLITUICALLY : { politiquement, Fa 
with policy. 

POLTTICKS 
Gr.] the firſt part of ethicks, or the art 
of governing a ſtate or common-wealth, 
for the maintainance of the publick 
ſafety, order, tranquillity, and good 
morals; poliey; alſo addreſs, ſubtilty; 
alſo books treating of politick affairs. | 

POLL Silver, 4 perſonal tribute, an- 
ciently impos'd1 upon the poll or perfor. 
ofevery one; of women from the * 
of 12, and How from 14. 

POLLEN'TIA famon 
the goddeſs of power, 

POLLU*TEDNESS:-[ GE 
and neſs] a being polluted, filth ineſs. 

POLTRON' {with Falconers] a likind | 
given to a bird of prey, When the nails 
and talons of his hind toes are cut o 
wherein his chief force and armoul 
lay; in order to intimidate him, an 


prevent him from flying and ſiezing at mululateral figure, or a 8 6 


| diſpoſed into à convex form, common - 


| "have as many wives as lie 


of allowing that a man maß, lawfally 
mave as n 


[ polirica, L. movin, | 


the Romans] reſtript that no 
ſnould have more than one Wife at 4 
ollnfur; L. fine.. 


Guomoniek POLYEDRON;: 4 one or 
body having ſeveral faces, on Which 
various kinds of dials are drawn © ©? 

POLYEDRON. [in Opricks] a glaſs or 
lens, conſiſting of ſeveratiplain ſurfaces, 
* called a multiply ing g Lone bn: 

OLT AMIST Land 
one who has more Wes oP uſbands - 
than one at à time; in the nSth cen- 
tury one Bernardinus Ochitans, IU Him- 

elf up for the head or patroꝶ of this 


the Capuchins; but aftsrwardis made a 

profeſſion ot Proteſtantiſm; & che main · 
tained that every man i RP 
d * 

pODTG AMT (z e, Gr. J e- 

— the act of having or the principle 


y wives às he pleaſes to 
the pots 19 tf nts . 
univerſal pradti ce AAP 822 
and till i is: among T þ 2 ons, 
28 N n of Fx 4 
Some of the Je Nab bi aff, 
that the law docs not boy er 
then one wife at a Bus: but the ma- 
jority of the Jewiſß 30800 brs maintain 
the lawfulneſs of having 5 many as 
a man pleaſes, bur for political 2 
they reftrained men to fur. 


| . - Polygamy was praiſed among ide | 
| Fewws, till the reigns of Theodo/i1 2 Hr 


cadius and Honorius, wlio ptbliſhed* 4 
Few for the finthre, 


It is obſervable that r was the uni 
vorſal practiee of the weſfer 
the World; both befor“ 
Christianity to have but one's 

PO'LYGON- IHN, 
1. of N MN, Gr.] a A 


ifs Ex 


the game. gure having many angle 

POL'TROON/ lun polrron, F.] a co- | or whoſe peringter eons — 
ward or daſtard, one who wants cou- | of more than four 00 and | 5 e 
rage to perform any thing great or | angles, Mr 7 e * 
noble. . ol r- 8 


Fortis rok Aalen Ce 4 
YHIS' e LY 


"POLYANTHE'A, a famous collecti- 


mw -Gr:7 


principle He was ar firff A general of 


* 
. 
1 
f 
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POLY.GONAL (of now; Gr. 
3 a,polygon., D 
_ POLYGON , are Tuch, 
have their angles ſeverally: equal, "a 

the ſides; about thoſe Ts proporti- | 
-onable.” See Palygon. 
Line of POLYGONS lon A Hector] a 
line cotaining the homologous ſides of 
che firſt. nine regular polygons (7. e. 
from à rogular triangle to x dodecagon) 
inſcribed in the ſame circle. 
O LYGRAPHY (of „, much. and 
$247, Gr. writing! the art of writing) 
in various unuſual manners or e, rh ; 
as alſo of 1755 hering the fame... 
POLYHEDRON'IC; of or pertaining 
to a polyberpn, or a figure with * 


ace 
ET OLYHE'DROUS Fi ure [of mod pa, „ 
Gr. J with Geœometriciaut, a ſolid, con- 
tained under, and conſiſting of many 
ſides, which, if they are regutar Poly- 
Font, all f milar and equal, and the 
body be inſeribable within the ſur face 
o 1 ſphere, it is 20 called a reg 
lar 
bo POLYHYM'NLA lin Painting, "EE is 
_ repreſented in white veſtments, with 
her hair hanging looſe about her ſhoul- 
ders of a bright yellow, having her 


Head adorned with a garland ſer off 


with the .choiceſt. Jewels, intermixt 
with flowers, and in a poſture as pro- 
nouncing a ſpeech, and poipring with 
her finger, holding a book in her left 
hand, 1 which, is written Juadere, i ing 


9 
: ATHY. [of ade and d- 
gig, 25. {hon Se. J the knowledge 
of many arts and ſciences; alſo an ac- 
duaintance with a great, many diffe - 

rent ſubjects. 
FOLYMY!THY (of re and ab- 


. Lie a fable] a multiplicity of fables in 


an epich or dramatick poem. 
YOF'TRON [of Tu? and He, 
Gr. to ſee} an optick glaſs, through 


© which objects appear multiplied but di. 
miniſhed. 


POLYPET Al ous Homer, regu alen | 


- POLYPET!ALOUS #/ower, uniform 
; [with Borani/ts} is ſuch whoſe perals 
agree together in figure. 
N 101 7 Flow, irregular + 
2 RLC OUS Flower, disform 
"Twith  Batay, ] is When the petals do 
ee together in bgure or poſition. 
 POLYPH GLA jof my. and gayle, 
4 Gr. cating] an eating MPH: a greedy 
eating. 
*POLYTHE'ISM 100 75.2 much, and 
 ©{6-, Gr. God] the dottring or {chelief 
88 a ehen 0 | gods, | 
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COMA TUM 62108 a. Nr ointment 
r r $ 
| and h ogs-l Er a; 25 
+ 4 67775 FOMILLER. 
” ACroſs POMETTE'E 
{ {with _ Heralds}] is a - croſs - g 
with round knobs on the W 
r ſuppoſed to be deri-4 
ed from Pomme, F. an ap- 
00 See the eſcutcheon. | 
-POMO'NA [among the Romans] 
goddeſs worſhipped as the patrone S.of 
rdens and fruit. Fertumnus, who 
ad the power of turning himſelf into 
all ſhapes, loved her intirely; but 
could not obtain her, till getting en- 
trance in the ſhape of an old woman, 
he commending the beauty of her gar- 
den, and the pains ſhe took to make i; 
ſo agreeable, and from the contempla- 


the elm, fell into a diſcourſe of the 
uſefulneſs and happineſs of a marriad 
life: The diſcourſe prevailed but little, 
till throwing off his diſguiſe, he appear- 
ed as a young god, with his rays dart- 
ing like the ſun from beneath a cloud; 
the nymph at vhs ſight'was ſoon fired 
with a mutual flame and they became 
a happy couple 

The moral of this fable i is, . 
is an emblem of the year, which turns 
itſelf into variety of ſhapes according to 
the mukitude of its productions in dif- 
ferent ſeaſons; but is at no times more 
graceful, than when Pomona, the god- 
deſs of ripe fruits, ſubmits to his em- 
braces.. © 

POMP'OUSNESS - [of pempoſur, I. 


ficence. 

| PONDERA' RE 4014 Cuſtoms 2 me- 
thod of curing ſick children by weigh- 
ing them at the tomb of ſome ſaint, 
ballancing the ſcale with money, 


wheat, bread, or other things that the 


parents were willing to offer te God, 
his ſaints, or to the church. 

PONT IFEX, a pontiff or higb- 
prieſt among the Romans, who had the 
intendance and direction of div ino wor: 
ſnip as the offering ſacrifices, and other 
pou ious ſolemnities. 

N if ICE (of Pe and facio, L.] 
piece of brid e-work. Milton. 
| PONTLE VIS {in Horſemanſbiy ji is 2 
diſorderly reſiſting action of a horſe in 
diſobedience to his rider, in which he 
; rears up ſeverat times running, and 
riſes up ſo upon his hind-legs, that hs 
is in danger of coming over, F. 
PON'TONS, boats of latten, about 


110 24 foot long and 6 DOG 


tion of the vines being ſupported by) 


and neſs} ſtatelineſs, ſhewine(s, rag | 


* 177 f 


Oer ee 0 


1 0 

of a long ſquate, borne on. carriages, | from whence it is brought in great 

2 army marches. Each boat . —— in pieces in the form of 

has à ring at ench end, and an anchor bricks, which being beaten. and ſtee ped £ 

and cable,” and alſo Baut and Chefts.: in water and welt ſtirred with an iron 

When they uſe them to paſs a river, | inſtrument, whon it is ſettled affords a 

they- are placed at anchor, à ſtrong kind of cream on the top, about the 

rope running chro the rings, which is | thickneſs of 4 or f fingers, Which is 
| 
{ 


faftned on each ſide the river, to a tres ſcummed and ſtirred, till nothing but 
or ſtake :: The baulks are laid croſs the gravel remains, which is pounded again, 
boats, and the cheſts upon them joined: the former of which: makes the fi neſt 
cloſe, which makes a bridge in a very | ware, and the latter the coarſer alſo 
ſhort time, for horſe or artillery. | veſſels made of that ari. 
 PONT-VOLANT,:;. a Fhing- Bridge, 80 that the notion of its being made 
2 bridge uſed in fieges, made of two of the powder of oifter+ ſnells, buried 
ſmall bridges laid one over another; many years under ground is à vulgar 
and ſo contrived by chords and pullies, error. 
that the upper may be'/puſh'd forwards, | PORCELAIN, a little White ſea ſhell, 
till it joins the place where it is to be | found along with the ſponges, which 
fix 8 re ; 


el., Ta Holies ir) 13 j | paſſes as current, money in ſdveral paris 
POOR/NESS {\pauverete, F. paupertar, | of Aſia, Africa and America. 
L.] poverty z leanneſs. 2 | i French 
To POP {prob. vo ſicta a ſono, L.] | order, whoſe device was, Comiuus 65, 
to go or fly out on & ſudden with a eminut; but king Lewiñ XII, crowned 
noiſe; alſo to go in or out, or appear the porcupine with another motto, 
on Auch. e i 3 n Suey be” 
POP, a ſudden noiſe or thing diſ-| -PORES lin Phyſick}, ſmallfinterftices 
charged aut of a pop gun, GS. | | or.voidſpaces between the articles of 
POPE (of Harra, Gr. a father} ' a | matter, that conſtitute every body, or 
name which in ancient times was given | between certain aggregates or combi 


| Knightr of che PORCUPINE, 


3 ” 


Ultos ade Teja. 


- 


to all biſhops, as appears by the epiſ- | nations of them. + Soo = orvery 
tles of St. Ferome and Auguſtine, &e, | Mr. Boyle, in his eſſay on 8 
but about the end of the 11th century, | ſity of bodies, proves that the mot 5 75 
Gregory the ſeyenth in a council held bodies that are, have ſome kind of 
at Rome, ordered that the name of | pores, and indeed if they had not, all boy 
Pope ſhould peculiarly belong to the dies would be alike ſpecifically weighty. 
biſhop of Rome. I - PORDUSNESS ([ poroſur, L. and neſs}; 
. PO'PISH: [-papifte; F.] pertaining to | the having pores, or full of pores. 
the pope-or POPery: A er OLD | -PORPHYR'IANS [fo called of Por- 

POP'ULAR Errors, ſuch errors as phyry] a name given to the Arians in 
people imbibe from one another by the 4th century. 
cuſtom, education and tradition, with || PORPHYROGENE'TES { of ed b 
out having examined the reaſon or | purple, and jira, Gr. 7. c. born in, 


& FF vB $$ 2 Ws mn 


* 
* 


foundations of them. . or of the purple] a name given to the, 

FOP'ULARNESS (of popn/arts, L. children of the eaſtern emperors. 
and zeſs} a being full of people; alſo | PORRAG ER 2 [of parrage] a vel. 
an affectedneſs of popular applauſe. | . PORREN'GER F ſel for brorh, Sc. 


 POPULOFU'GIA Li. e. the flight of | POR RAGE) [prob. of porrum, L. 
the people} a certain feſtival held in | POR'RIGE' & porreau, F. a leek} the 
Rome, on accaunt of the flying away of | POT TAGE decoction of fleſh, og. 


the Roman, people in the war between | any edible. r 
the Romans and Gaui. JI. | . PORRECT'ION, a ſtretching forth, E. 
POFULONIA {among. the Romans] | PORRE'TANS, a religious ſect, fol- 
2 goddeſs, who, as they believed, ſecu- | lowers of Gilbert de la Porree, billiop o 
red their country from thunder, inun- | Poiftiers,, who for admitting (as ſome 


dations, hail, inſets; Sc. L. ſay) a phyſical di ſtinction between God 


City in the empire of China, called im- 
{c(;5im, where the fingft ſort is made, | 


POP'U LOUSNESS. :[populoſitas, L.] Ian 


having abundance of people. 

_ FOR'CELAIN 7 the chalky earth, of 
FTORCELANE & which China Ware | 
is made, it is found in guarries of 2 
ſorts, about 20 or 30 leagues from a 


| 


the fea. between the land, with Boo ö 
anchorage, where a ſhip may ride ſe- 
cure from ſtorms. 3% 


4 


only be entred with the tide 
n 


his attributes, was condemned in 
the nah century. een. 
PORT [with Navigator an inlet + 


e 
e ſuch as can 
. b " 3 
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'" Natural' PORTSs, ſuch as ſeem to 
— been formed by providence for 
commu nication of commerce. 
Artiſicial PORTS, ſuch as are formed 
with moles and other projectures into 
e 7 7-9 Hor to hi 
[Cloſe POR TS, are thoſe within the 
, ˙ bor bole yy 
Free PORT. a port that is open and 
free for 'merchants of all nations, to: 
load and unload their ' veſſels, without 
paying any duties or cuſtomſ. 
" Five PORT fin Commerce] a total ex- 
emption and franchiſe, which any ſer 
of merchants enjeynfor goods imported 
into a ſtate, or thoſe of the growth of 
the country exported. - 
PORT of th voce lin Muſick)'the: 
faculty and habitude of making the 
ſhakes, paſſages and diminutions, where 
in the beauty of a ſong or piece of 
waeren rf rn 5 Hye 
PORT Loft [of a Ship] the ſame as 
eee en 
—]. ci croſs PORTATE [with 
'Hetalds] is a eros not e- 
rect, but Tying 
"the eſcutcheon in | 
—— — asf it wete born upon a 
man's mould er, as in the eſcutcheon.” 

__ "*PORTA (tin'Ataromy} the ſame as 
"Pena Porta, a very conſiderable vein, 
employcd in bringing the blood from 
feveral parts by an infinite number of 
branches, which it is divided into, to the 
liver, thro the whole ſubſtance where - 


% 


aà bend, 


of it is diſſerninated. 


* PORT-CRAON, an i 


Aſtrument ſerv - 
ing to incloſe a pencil, and to ſerve; 


both as a handle to hold it, and a cover 


to make it portable. 
 * PORTAIL' Cin Architect. ] the 
ration of the face or front of a church, 
called alfo frontiſpiece, as that of Weſt-' 
NMinſler- Abbey; alſo the principal gate 
of à palace, caſtle, pleaſure-houſe br 
r FFF 
__ ” PORTENT' Iportentum, L.] an 
foreboding good or ill- luck. | 
PORTEN'TOUSNESS L portento ſuc, 
L. and neſr J ominouſneſs of ill- luck, or 
the contrary. 5 
FOR/TERAOE, the hire of a porter. 
. POR'TERESS, a female porter. * © 
- To POR'TION [of Portion, F. of L.) 
to divide into portions, to parcel our. 
POR TIONER, an officer that diſtri- 
butes the tithes in a colledge, &c. alſo 
one who officiates ina parſonage in his 


turn. | 
' PORTMANTEAU ſin. Toingry 


1 
iece of work, faſtened to a wall in a 


the deco- 


omen, 


ward robe, armoury 


athwarr | 


oo © 


eo 


| -PORTRAIT" {with Pzint;)-pittures 


of men and women; (either heads or 


greater lengths) drawn from the life; 


the word is uſed to diſtinguiſh face- 
„ hiſtory painting. 

FOR TU O US? a breviary, a ſort of 
FORT HOSE & mas ho 
FORT TUGAL I Portugalia of Portus 
| Gallorum. 1. k. the port or place where 
the Gault or French landed) there is a 
ſaying: of the Portugue c, that take one 


of their neighbeurs (a native Spaniard) 
and ftrip - 


ſtrip him of all his good qualities 
(which may be ſoon done) and that 
perſon then remaining will make a 
compleat Portneneze.” 2 | 

PORT UM'/NUS a ſea deity-of the Ro- 
mans called alſo Melicertus'and Palemon 
by the Greeks, ſo called as ſuppoſing 


— 
OY 


2 


him to preſide over ports. 
 POSE' {in Heraldry) ſigni- 
fies a lion or any beaſt in a 
poſture ſtanding ſtill, ha v- 


„Se. proper for 
hanging cloaks, GS. 1 T 


| ing all its four feet on the | 
;ground, as in the eſcut - 1 { 
cheon. 1 Bt 3 . | 
POSITION in Aſtron 1 as the bo- 
ſition of the ſphere is eicher right, ng 
rallel or oblique; whence ariſes the ] 
inequality of our days, difference of ; 
ſeuſons, G · que 5 { 
- "Cireler of POSITION { Aftronomy] are a 
6 great circles paſſing through the in- \ 
ter ſection of the meridian and horizon, | 
and dividing the equator into twelve e- b 
qual parts. ee 6 
FOsTTIN {in Daneinę j the manner 
of diſpoſing the feet in reſpect to each t. 
POSITION (in che Sc hονν%e a theſis or 1 
propoſition maintained. 
 * POSITIVE {poſitroug, L.] is a term f 
of relation, ſometimes oppoſed to ne- | 
gative, às the Ten Command ments are by 
ſome of them poſitive and ſome neg?- o 
tive: "epi is alfo oppoſed to Re latte W 
or Arbitrary, as beauty is no poſitive 
thing; but depends upon the the difſe- Fe 
rent fancies of perſons > "Poſitive is allo Th 
oppoſed to Natura, as a poſerive right | al 
is a right founded on a law, which de- 
pends abſolutely on the authority of. ha 
him that gave i 79 Hee; | 
| +POSIFTLVE 2 is that which 
conſiſts in the ſimple underſtanding, or pa 
expounding the-dogmas*and articles of 
| faith, as is contained inthe ſaered ſerip. ed 
tures; or explained by the fathers of ha 
| the church and councils,clear of all'dif- 
putes and controverſies, jul 
A POSITIVE lin Muſie q a little or- dos 
gan uſual! , behind or'atthe foot of one / 
organiſt, played by the: lame wia a be 


| 


0 


job Cong bellows © pipes with e 


eee to poſitive, ; and cas 


neſs, reſolureneſs; per- 


e in allarting, 
denyin commanding, | 
POST 7 URE (poſi itura, I.] Galton, | 


" POSSES/SION. Win; Theology] is the 
ſtats of e P0881 elled by che devil. 

' Aftual POSS LON, 1 is When a man, 
actually enters into lands or ae 


telcepged to 

POSSESS. SESSION 4 4e fafto. in Lau is 
when, there is actual and ęſſectual e en: 
joyment 8 0 2 PL 

- POSSE e jure lin Law) is 5 
title a — to enjoy a thing, though 
it be ſometimes uſurped, and in hd ac- 
tual poſſeſſion of another, 6 1 

Unity. of POSSESSION 4 Civil Law} | ; 
the ſame. as ſolidation, as if a lord pur- 
chaſes, a tenanc 
riot ſervice; the ſervice. becomes ex- 
tinct by unity Log paſleſſion, 2 i. e. by the 
ſigniory tenancy s coming to the 
ſame hand. 2) 

POSSESSION, three years in matters | 
perſonal, begets a right, and a poſſeſſion 
of ten years in real eftates among per- | 
ſons dwelling near. the premiſes; an 
20 years. among thoſe: that dwell elſe- 
where. 

POSSESSION, is alſo uſed far the ti- 
tle or preſeription that gives 8 right to 
hold any thing. 

Annual POSSESSION, is the uſucap- 
tion which gives a right to moycables. 

Triennzal POSSESSION of a benefice, 
ifit be peaceable is ſufficient to main- 
ig it; if it be founded on a nee 
title, 

POSSESSION ofan eſtate for ten years 
by a perſon preſent, and 20 years by 


; 


| may fs FONT. £0. 


eld of himſelf by her- 


d ment: 


one abſent with a title, or — 30 years 
without any gives a full r * | 

Centenary POSSESSION. i. e. far 100 
years, conftitures a poſſeſhon immemo- 
Ts the beſt and moſt indiſputable of 
all titles, 


POSSES' 'SOR,. one who poſſeſſes, or 
has the enjoyment of a thing. 

POSSES'SORESS, a female poſſeſſor. 

' POS'SIBLENESS [poſſibilitas, L.] ca- 
pableneſs of being done, 8 

POSSIBILITY | Lin our Law} is Gen 


ed to be a thing which pms or NO mon forth à-right, that is, with its 
— $5.53 % 


happen. 

POSSIBILITY {in Ethicks) a non · re 
pugnance to rener, of in a ra that 
does not any way exi 


Moral POS SIBLE, is mat cds may 


when his feet appeared firſt 
| 2orga allay d the pains of childb Cari 


decree of. "the anne will of 


Potential POSSIBLE, is that xchich i is 


| contained e or lies hid 1 in its cauſes; 2 


8 tree in its ſeed, the N 


*. POSS LE, i 18 chatwhich mi 
exiſt, {os SUL ſhall, 


Metaphyſic al POSSIBLE, isthatwhi 
Pay a; t-leaft be brought to being, 
ome 


the reſurrection of the d 
Phyficat POSSIBLE, is that which 

Nn power. 
ick up or affix a rie 


ToP dent 
ting on a _ 
POST of Honour lin en 
vanced guard, is a poſt 

the right of two lines ig Rar bs og 
Hour, and is always to the eldeſt regis» 
ments; the Jeft is the next poſt, and is 
given to the next eldeft, and fo on ; the 
center of the lines is the leaſt honourass 
ble, and is given to the yourigeſt regi- 


POST dilwvian. 9 — the flood; of or 
pertaining to- the. Poſt Dilrvianc, Or 
thoſe. perſons who lived or l 
one another after Noah's flood. 


nament of ſculpture is faid to be po- 
ftique, when it is added after the works 
it ſelf is done... 


clear evident propoſition, wherein-it 
is affirmed or deny d that 3 
may, or may not be done. 

POSTVOR TA {among the Roman 
a deity whom they imagined to fore 


what was to come, and to prevent the 


evil that might happen; the oppoſite 
deity to this was Ante vorta, who ac 
cording to their ſentiments, pteſided 


by them as the counſallprs of provi- 
dence: The women in t lyi 


Thee 2 goddeſſes being accounted 
joined thoſe. two alſo to the reftofr at 


hea 


foremoſt, and- the- other aut, 0 
So Eg 


and 


and Antevorta wag ſuppos d. td aſſiſt 


be done by prudent perſons; uſing all 


| quickly ra iſe the woman lying in, 0s. 


\ 


upernatural or ems th cover, 


on) th . 


POS TIOUE {in Architect ure] an or. 


POS'TULATE [with Mathematic. ] 2 | 


| over. what was paſt, and they invok'd © 
to be rid of the evils they hed already: 


deities,” Autevorta made the child come | 


* 


\ 
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ther of induftry and good arts. 


7 : * : A p 7 
\ 
£4 — 2. 4 
* 1 \ 
* 


in rega 
, action ot 

At is expreſt d. 5 
30 *FO'TABLENESS ter, ee. L. and 


nue capableneſs of being drank. 
21 Kr. garden ware for the Ir 


pot. inn | 

| = PO!TANCE * cramponns 
"fin Heraldry], i is 2 croſs i in 
the form repr er in 
the eſeutcheon. 


F* "0M; eroſt P 
CAL Heraldry) is of the form 
repreſented in the . 


chen. e 


2 8 
5 chat — a his. = ak [4 
or bein ated on, L 
ry eri in POTEN TIAfwith Gebel. 


1 denotes that exiftence Which | 


thing has in a cauſe capable of produ- 


eing it; but which has not actually 
produced we) > 
POTENTIAL [ with, Schovinirn Fi 
| ſomething that has the Jah” of a. 
q genus 
PO'TENTN ESS [of potens, L. 1igh- 
: fines, powerfulneſs. | 
* POT-GUN, g. 4. a pop-gun 
- PO'TICA- {among the 8 
deity, who, as they fancied, reſided 
over the drinkables given to infants. 
POT-VALIANT, the adventuring 
pon dangerous enterprizes, when a 
perſons ſpirits are raiſed by ſtrong li- 
quors, which he would not date co at 
a tempt when ſober. - 
- PO'TULENT { pornlenens, L.] pretty 
much i in drink. 
" POV'ERTY [ panpertas, 1. Pauvreteé, 
* ſtate and condition. 
VERTY, a goddeſs adored by the 
| Pagans, but more out' of fear than 
love: They believe her to be the mo- 


vi. 4 


/ POVERTY {in Painting, &c. ] is re- 
ted like a fury, 3 a pale and 
erce countenance, and ready to de- 


ſpair. 
"POU L'TERERS were incorporated 


morial enſigns are, 
Argent on a chevron, 

between three ſtorks 
Azure, as many ſwans 

proper. Their ſup- 
pvorters two pelicans 
mw Or ; »ulning them- 

8 c. * creſt, on a helmet 


"hire | Hit Ng, 


| —_ tavihe 


SUBS 15 G2 


3 
ger, atrending upon him in 


Anno 1503. Their ar- 


PO 


% 


„l. with wing; 
18 pany, hay 
ing nom no hall, mee meet at che inn hol- 
ders. N 5 — ne Ay 
POUNCE/#a w ed from 
ſound} as the 8 of a gun. fy 
POUN'CED _ of e. hg 


3 47 n cla ws, as a 


OUND Kerle, is 20 eg 

a fone Scotch 15/20) 
Iriſhis'15 ſhillings. ©! 
Cloſe POUND, tuch 40 one as the 
owner cannot come to rice them 
tod, as ſomo cloſe” Houſe,” fortreſs, 


Over or open POUND; is one built 
#ponkhe; lord's waſte, and thence cal- 
led the lord's pound; ' alſs backſides, 
e paſtare Erounds, c ſuch 

wner of the cattle impounded 

— e and give them meat, 

ont oſſence of t eir being there, 
or his coming thither. 

'POUND'AGE Cof —.— Sur. the 
rate allowed for the colletiifig, c. of 
money, ſo much per pound. 

Gmina - 
weight of the ball 


POUNDER, a great gun 
ed according to 
it carries, as a 6, 12 or 24 pounder, 

- POURCOU N'TREL, a Fiſh that has 
a great many feet, and changes its co- 


Expanded Guler. 


$37: + F 5 


--[lour like the place where, it is; the 


ſame as Polypur. 

POURCOUN'T REI. '[Hieroghphic.] 
was uſed to expreſs a eovetous miſer, 
that ſerapes rogetherthe wealth of this 
world, becauſe it is a greedy fiſh that 
ſwallows all that comes near to it, 
when it is hungry 

POUR S IIV AN, 4 Nag >| meſſon- 

is wars or 


at the council-table, exchequer, &c. to 


be ſent upon any occaſion or meſſage. 


POURSULVANT' as Arms, a king's 
3 that is ſent or employed in 
martial cauſes. 

POU RSUIVANTS 1 Arme fin anct- 
ent Times) were gentlemen, who at- 
tended the Herald, in order to their 
promotion to thar office, to which they 
could not riſe before ſeven years atten- 
dance, and eee for them in pre- 
paring and aſſigning tournaments, c. 

POURVEY'ANC the | providin 
corn, fuel, vietuals, and other necet- 
ſaries for the king s houſe. 

POURVEY'ER. an officer who pro- 
vides as before. 

POWCHES- lin a Ship) thoſe bulk 
heads in the hold, uſed for ftowing por 
cels of corn, Ge. that it do not 


* 


rom one fide to another. 4 


FS EEO TS 
BY ICONS 
y 4 * 
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PO 


- POWDERING:TUB-(of pere; 
| and, prob.. of, tobbe, B.) a -rab 
a 


Cling meat; alſo a ſalivation or courſe 
of ck, for cure of the French pox. 
 GunrPOWDER, à compoſition ; of 
ſalt-petre, brimſtone, aad-ghareoal.; : 
Gun POWDER Treaſon Day, a feſti- 0 
val Obſerved annually; de stk of | © g the law, or the rules. of © 
November for the dehycrance of king | court in that — 
James I. and the lords and commons | 
in parliament aſſambled, from being 
blown up with gun powder, and the 
people from a barbarous intended maſ- | 
ſacre. r ont 90 Dy BE | 
Feſuits, POWDER, the Quinguina or | opinions of the Pre-Adamites. 
Jeſuits bark. | 2 


1 


| |. | PREAMBLE [in a Lau Senſe) ths 
Legiſlative POWER, it that which beginning of an act of parliamene, 
is employed in preſcribing general | which ſhews the intent of the makers 
rules of io, n 1 07H 
Judiciary POWER, is that which | veniences they would remedy o pte 
determines the controverſies of ſub- vent thereby. | 


jects, by the ſtandard of the rules of „ 2 
legiſlative powWwer. talning to a preamhle, fore- running. 
| Ihe POWER of God [Hicroglyphically] | Theological PRA!BEN D, ane 2 
was expreſſad by the god Janus, with affected with a. doctor of divinity, in 
three heads and one body, but having each cathedral and collegiate church in 
neither hands nor feet, becauſealmigh- | France, to preach on ſundays, and read 
ty God governs all things only by his lectures three times a wee kx 
wiſdom and pleaſure, and needs no vi- PREDICAMENT, (wich Lag ic ian 
ſible members to act in the world, and | 2 certain claſs, or determinate ſeries 
produce his wonders. And to expreſs | or order, in Which ſimple terms os 
the effects of God's power in nature, | words are ranged: Of theſe there arg 
the Egyptians painted a man with a | uſually reckoned ten heads, viz. Sub- 
multitude of hands, ſtretching them ance, Accident, Quantity, Qualizy, Ao 
| . Tin, Paſſion, . Situation of 

POWER of a glaſr [in Opticks} is the bodies, as to place, the D 

diftance of the convexity from its ſo- time, their Site or Poſition, and their 
| 5 abit or external Appearance. Y 


; 1 BD n 
BULATORY of or. per- * 


| 8 the gener 

$3 $404 5% FO name of the family, as Caius, Marcus, 
POW'ERFUL {of pouvoir, F. and & 
full} pore gh: t 5. 


and parameter.. 


bs ] . Wie % 
* 
p —— . reer / . e , x K ä— ñ — REID 
* 


N i en SEPE | | 
4 POWERFUL Prince ¶ ieroglypbi.] | Dons NIE in the ſign Cancer. | 


POW'ERLESS {of pouvoir, F. and , and alſo by children. See Pretexia.. ; 
. en cer ||» PREETEXTATA comedie, a comg- 
POWERS of Lines | d lin Geo- dy or play, where thoſe who had a 
> metry) are right ro Wear the Fratrætæ, as Kings | | 
their ſquares, cubes, Sc. or other and magiſtrates, were repreſented on ö 
multiplications of the parts into the the ſtage : whereas common and mean 
whole, or of one part into another. | perſons, who were introduced in the 
OX lf pocca, Sax. ] a diſeaſe, as play,. were called Iagati. N 
the ſmall pox; Ge. |  PRETORES arii [among the 
French POX, à contagious diſeaſe | Romans} officers of the treaſury or ex- 
contracled by a poiſonous humour uſu: | chsauer, bo 2 7 5 


V eren reſi or 
9 


Gr. a "Avg 
a oft Wt) 


ry | 

| _ PRAGMATICK | S "RO "© vr 
; nee, dulineſs or affair, that ſorne - 
race itorice to the fare; ſorne- 
bro to the Nasen but more parti- 
eulacly to thoſe made t e Kings of 
Pante, relating to the affairs of the 
| church, wherein the A hts of. the 

Gallican church are aſſerted againſt the 
wſurparions of the pope, in the pro- 
motion ot choice of iſhops, archbi- 


hops, Ge. 
Sometimes by this Germ is meant the 
enmperor's letter, by the 10 ie of his 
Council, in anfwer to à collective body 
of men, who deſired V7 ark the . 
ges 4 e 9 8055 Sc. 
ry 9 

RATIO 25.4 nenen of 
1 RAC Nr commerce,” . whic 
the maſter of a i den Yeſſel obrains 
in che port tr arr ives in 

A 'PRAT'TLER Hier, To 0 is 
repreſented by a rathoppet becauſe it 
is never quiet in fummer, but fills the 
e Fmportiinate fin ng: This 
crdartive-<a reptefent an Egyprran di- 
vine becaufe' that tho" it ſings, it has 
n tongue, and therefore is ro be ad- 


mired; ſo theſe men that attained to |. 


ſuch excellent perfections, as the 404 

iedge of God and ſuperior beings by 

dark . 250 ſignificant ſha- 
dows, did requii 


admiration 
PRAX EAN S Tho. called of Praxias 
weir leader] a ſect that held that there 


as no plurality of perſons in the God - 
Head; and that it was the Father him- 
ſelf that ſuffered on the croſs. 
PRAXIPICA; à heathen goddeſs, 
avhoſe office was to affign men juſt 
Sounds and  meafures for their actions 
and diſcourſes. In painti 
dis was never repreſented by a whole 
ſtatue nor any more than a head only, 
to intimate the pre-eminence of the un- 
<erftanding ; and the facrifices offered 
0 her, were only the heads of victims. 
Her temples had no coverings, to inti- 
mate the neceſlity there ig for perſons 
to have their eyes up to Heaven, in or- 
der to the obtaining a ſteady conduct of 
life, and to denote her divine original. 
- PRE- ADAMITES. a ſe& who pre- 


tend that there were men who 28 25 


0 lels eſteem and 


or carving 


| N e 1 4 
: 2 . . 
1 1 3 : N 
. ” 
s 2 1 * 
0 * 9 2 : 
5h 


Adam ated ding 
. writin er; or WhO fol 


the opinions" of a bortain' author, 


p which ure af follbws; 


1. That on the ſiuth day oF the erea- 


tion of tie World, God created' male 


and female, 1. e that Goc ereuted men 
and women in alt parts of the eartl; 
ſo as that the earth immediately pro- 
duc'd animals, trees, fruits, e. and 
had at tho ſah e time men and women 


placed in ; 

2. That long after that God made 
fp to be the firft man of his 'own 
peculiar people, Who were afterwards 
called Jett. 

2. That this ctearion of Adam out of 
the earth, Whieh is deſcrib'd in the ſe- 
cond chapter of Genes, is different 
from — e of the men whom 
Moſer fi of in the firſt chapter. 

— &'Cenriler, i. e. the people 
differing from the eur, were the men 
of the Brff creation; and that Adam 
from whom the Jet deduce their ori- 
ginal, was a new production of God, 


h | who formed him to be the chief of his 


own people. 

'5. That Moſer's intention was not to 
write the hiſtory of the world; but 
only that of the Fews ; wherefore he 
ſays but little of che firſt Foontion of 


men, 


6. That Noah's deluge was not uni- 
verſal throughout the earth, but that 
it drowned Juden only. 10 

7. That all the” people of the world 
did not deſcend from Noah, wor from 
his three ſons. 

8. That the Genriler gave theriſclvt: 
over to all ſorts of vices; but that the ſc 
ſins were not laid to their charge, be- 
cauſe God had not given them a las; 
and that they were not properly ſins, 
but evil actions, as thoſe* of denſe, who 
do wrong. | 

9. That the Centiles d yed; — 
cauſe. they ſinned, but es uſe the) 
were compoſed' of a body" Tubjet 0 
corruption. 7 a 

10. That as to the eb erearion, 
to wir that of Adam, he had been crea- 
ted to be the firſt partiareh” of the 
Fewwiſh people, to whom Ged was 10 
manifeſt himſelf in due time, and af- 
terwards to the Gentilet, in order t0 
form but one church of both; 

Preceptorial” FR EBEND, à prebend, 
the revenues whereof are ap dinted 
for the maintenance of à precoptor or 
maſter tor tho inftrudtion of «hole 
Sash, tas 
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PR. 


col PREBEND [of Hereford ] one | gentleman that hath nons of thoſe qua- 


minor -prebenduries, who has ns. | | 
3 2 * mow — FREHCEDENCR {of Women] women 


the firſt canon s 
jo, ſo called, kt 
— in refps& of the gold com- 


1 


ly given thers. be 
ANU ſin Commerce) is a 


kind of trade cangied on between two 
nations at war, by the intervention of 
a third at with them both. | 

PRECAR fin Juri ſprudence] a 
fund or ſtock, whereof a perſon has not 
the full propriety, whereof he cannot 
diſpoſe abſolutely, and which is moſt of 
it borrowed. . | | 

PRECA/RIOUSNESS [of presarius, 


L.] flendernefs of title, ſmall aſſurance, | 


dependence on courteſy, humour, Ge. 
PRE CEDEN CIT [among Men] the 
manner in England is thus, that all no- 
bles of each degree take place accord- 
ing to the ſeniority of creation, and 
not of years, unleſs they are lawfully 
velcended of the blood royal, and then 
they take place of all others of the ſame 
ws | N 
fter the king, the princes of the 
blood, viz. gym grandſons, bro- 
thers, and nephews of the king are 0 


take place. | 


Then the great officers of the crown 
are to precede all other of the nobility, 
viz. the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the 
lord chancellor, the lord keeper of the 
great ſeal, the lord archbiſhop of York, 
the lord treaſurer, the lord preſident of 
> privy council, and the lord privy 
eal. 


Next dukes, marquiſſes, dukes eldeſt 
ſons, earls, marquiſſes eldeſt ſons, dukes 
younger ſons, viſcounts, earls eldeft 
ſons, marquiſſes younger ſons, biſhops, 
barons, viſtounts eldeſt fons, earls 
youngeſt ſons, barons eldeft ſons, privy 
counſellors, judges, mafters of Chancery, 
viſcounts yo r ſons, barons younger 
ſons, knights of the garter (if no other. 
wiſe dignified, which is ſeldom found”) 
knights bannerets, baronets, knights of 
the Bath, knights batchelors, colonels, 
ſerjeants at law, doctors, and efquires. 

All deans, chancellors, prebendaries, 
doctors of divinity, law and phyfick, 
are uſually placed before all forts of. 
eſquires, =p 

All colonels, by the law of arms, 
ought to precede ſimple knights, and ſo 
are all general officers, maſter of the 
ordnance, quarter-maſter-general, Sc. 
all batchelors of divinity, law and phy- 
lick, all maſters of art, barrifters, cap- 
tains, and other commiſſion officers in 


before marriage have pr cy by 
their father; but there is differ erice bs- 
tween them and the male children 
that the ſame precedeney is due to all 
the daughters that is due to the eldeft, 
tho' it is not ſo among the ſons. 
During the marriage, the wifes regu- 
larly participates of the condition of 
her huſband, by the civil law and law 
of nations. 
- Yet this rule has ſome ons, 


for tho! in France the wives of thoſe, 


who have their dignities by office, en- 
joy the ſame precedency with their 
huſbands, yer it is not ſo with us, who 
think that offices are beftowed on huf- 
bands upon a perſonal account, which 
is not communicable to their wives, 
Zut yer, in the dignity of knights bat 
chelors, the wife participates of the 
huſbands title and precedency. ; 
By our law, if a woman have prece- 
dency by her birth or deſcent, ſhe ro- 
mains ſtill the ſame, notwithſtanding 
ſhe marry a perſon of inferior dignity, 
contrary to the rules of the eivil law. 
If the daughter of a nobleman marry 
another nobleman, ſhe will loſe the 
precedency due to her by h, tho* 
ſhe would not have loſt it if ſhe had 
married a gentleman. | 
After the huſband's deceaſe, the wife 
did by the civil law enjoy her huſband's 
precedency during her widowhood; but 
if ſhe married a perſon of inferior qua- 
lity, ſhe loſes her prec $ bur the 
2 never loſes her former digniiy, 
', after the king's death, ſhe marry 
the meaneft REL | 7 
A PRE'CEDENT Book, a book con- 
taining inſtruction, rule; leſſon, exam-- 
ples or authorities, to follow in judg- 
ment and determinations in the courts 
ia e Tt 
9 — 4 I of the Equinoxet 
onomy} is the advancing or goi 
forwards of the equinactial TT 
the equinoxes, by a very flow and in- 
ſenſible motion, change their place, go- 
weſtward, contrary 


ing backwards and 


to the order of the ſigns. a 
PRE'CIOUSNESS {of previeur, F. 
and ＋ 4 valuableneſs. | 
PRECI'PITANTNESS [of precipie - 
ess L.] raſhneſs, haftinefs, unadviſed= 
neſs. | 4255 
PRECFPITATE « precipitarue, L. 
raſh, haſty, i 1 


Philoſophical PRECIPITATE, is 


the army, may equal and precede any | made with A a mercury Pas inte n 


matialsg - 


9 3 x 5 ” va * * 
* EN - ſs 
* * + — e 
— 
2 8 


d ſet in ſand heat for 40 
all the mercury is 6 1 


PLEAS Y 
ays, or ti 


HPitate 4s 1 : 
P $S_ [of preciſion, F. and 


neſr) Riffnels, formalneſs, 

it dnelſs, 1 8 ſorupulouſneſs, 

 particularnels, -_ be: 

 . PREGISION [Schoo! Term] the ſame 

as abſtrattion, _ | 1 : 
PRECONISA'TION [inthe conſiſtory 

at Rome] a declaration or propoſition 

made by the cardinal- patron of a per- 

fon, nominated by ſome prince to a pre- 


finicalneſs, | 


mou, "CEL Wo IO Wo | 
' .,PREDESTINA'TION {in Theology} 
2 judgment or decree of God, whereby 
he has reſolved. from all eternity, to 
ve a certain number of perſons, 
Hence called Rest. n 
FRE DESTINATION, is alſo uſed to 
ſignify a concatenation of ſecond cauſes, 
appointed by providence: By means 
whereof, things are brought to paſs by 
a fatal neceſſity; contrary to all appear- 
ance, and TIN all oppoſition. + | 
_ -  PREDETERMINA'TION I with 
Schoolmen}. that concurrence of God 
which makes men act, and determines 
: cham in all their actions both good and 
Evil. | 1 fro 
PRE'DICATE { predicatum, L. ] that 
latter part of a logical propoſition, or 
that which is affirmed of the ſubject, as | 
when weſay, John is a Sailor, the word 
Sailor is called the predicate, becauſe it 
5 ſpoken or affirmed of the ſubjed | 
Jobs. n 
- PREDON'INAN'TNESS [of predomi- 
ner, F.] a rer 1 an _ 
ruling quality; prevalency, having ſome 
fuperiority * ſome other. 
.- FREDY be Hole [Sea Phraſe] means, 
lay or ſtow every thing there, in its 
due order and proper place. | 
-- PRE-ELECTED ILyre electus, L.] | 
choſen before. 55 8 
PRE-EMINENTNESS pre eminence, 
F. of præ eminentin, L.] an exceeding of 
others in quality or degree. | 
- PREEN'ING [with Naturalifis} the 
action of birds, in cleaning, compoſing 
and trimming their feathers, to enable 
them to glide more eaſily thro the air. 
For this uſe, nature has furniſhed them 
with two peculiar glands, which ſecrete 
an unftuous matter into an oil-bag 
perforated, out of which the bird on 
occaſion dravys it with its bill. 
 PRE-ENGAG'ED {of pre and engage, 
F.] engaged before hand. 
PRE-EXIST'ENT NESS, a being pre 


* «* 


6 


% © + 
S * 


. 


to a red pawder. This is called Freci- rator 
05 | PRE 
CISE'NE 


ſerving, to bu preferred bef, | 
| Ret trade protec . 


court, and the laſt made in the 28th 


. To PRE'FACE | [pre#fatio or 

L. to ſpeak A — 
introduction to a diſcourts, | 

F'ERABLENESS, quality of de- 


1 


and neſt] a being great with child 
(ſpoken of ride 
allo (of invention, wit, Judgment, C.) 
ripeneſs, quickneſs, ſharpneſs, 
- PREJUDICIA LNESS Of prejudicial) 


injuriouſneſs, (Gr, 
PREL'ATE [of the Garter), the frf 
der, and as ancl- 


officer of that noble or 
ent as the order itſelf, 

PRELIMINARIES [preliminarics, P. 
of pre before, and /imen a threſhold] 
the firſt ſteps in a negotiation, or other 
important buſineſs. | 

To PRELU'DE { 2 L.] to lay 
down ſome general propoſitions before 
the main buſineſs is begun or entered 


upon. 

PREMATURE'NESS -{ prematuritas, 
L.] early ripeneſs, or ripeneſs before 
the time. | 

PREMED'IT ATEDNESS [ præmedi- 
tatus, L. and . tr being thought 
upon or contrived before-hand. 

PREMO'TION {Schoo! Term] the 
action of co-operating with the crea- 
ture, and determining him to act. 

To run ones ſelf into a PREMUNI RE, 
is to take a ready courſe to involve one 
ſelf in trouble and perplexity. 

To incur PREMUNIRE L Law 

To fall into a PREMUNIRE & Term!) 
is to incur the ſame puniſhment as was 
to be inflifted upon the traſgreſſors of 
a law, made in the 12th year of king 
Richard II. commonly termed the Sta- 
tute of Premun ire. 

— PREMUNIRE, the original of the 
ſtatute of Premunire was as follows; 
the church. of Rome in former times, 
upon the pretence of her Supremacy, 
aſſumed it as her right to beſtow mot 
of the biſhopricks, abbies, and other 
eccleſiaſtical preferments of the greateli 
value, before they were yoid; under 
preteace of ſupplying the church with 
better qualified perſons before the 
vacancy ; therefore in order to put 4 
flop. to theſe encroachments, king 
Edward III. procured three ſtatutes to 
be made, againſt thoſe that drew the 
king's ſubjects out of the realm, to an- 
ſwer things belonging to the kings 


z alſo 
proof) ſtrength; 


year of his reign did very much xheck 
the uſurpations of the court of Rome. 
But the court of Rome ſtill go! 


ng on 
in theſe practices, king Richard I. i 


pix 
the 12th year of his reign 


r another, wherein he confirmed 
the firſt of Edward 11, and made the 


penalty thereof, Perpetual Baniſhment, | 


Forfeiture bf Lands, Goods and Chattels, 


C. 21 
nie likewiſe explained the offence 
more particularly, to prevent any v 
ſions, and affixed. the former penalty 


to the oſſender s. 


PREN DER 24 13 
* lying. in A : —— ] 
e power or: right of taking a thi 
hoſes it is — 4 E N > 
PRENO'TION | prenbritia, L. ja fore 
knowledge, a notice or knowledge pre- 
ceding ſome other in point of time. L. 
PREN”T ICE: | See Apprentice, 
, Ktan Tele; an ordaining 
efore. 4 ; 
PREPOS'TEROUSNESS, the having 
the wrong end forward, abſurdneſs, 
contrariety to-nature or cuftom. 


PRESBY'TIA impofuria, Gr.) dim- 


neſs of ſight in things nigh at hand. 
 PRESBY TERIANISM (of prerbyre- 
ren, F.] the principles, Sc. of the 
Preibyterians, * 5 | 


PRESBY'TERY'{ prerbyreratus, L. of | 
15 GU HH, Gr.] an aſſembly of the | 


orders of preſpyters with lay-elders, 
for the exerciſe: of church diſcipline. 
 PRESCRIF'TION (with Phy/ician 
the act or art of aſſigning a proper a 
adequate remedy to a diſeaſe. 

. Extemporaneous PRESCRIPTION, is 
ſuch as a phyſician frames of himſelf 


pro re natd, according to the circum- | 
l one who lays claim to, or arrogates to 


ſtances of the patient. 
Officinal PRESCRIPTION, is what 
the phyſician, preſcribes as to the or- 


dering thoſe medicines, they keep by 
them ready prepared according to their | 


diſpepſatory. | 
To PRESENT'- {[preſentare, L. pre- 
enter, F.] to name to a benefice ; alſo 
to bring an information againſt one. 
FkRESENTNESS {of preſant, F.] the 
being preſent, raadineſs. 
PRESER'VATIVE. I preſervativus, 
*Jok a profbeving quality. 
RE SER VES, fruits ordered by con- 
fectioners. 1 
PRESIDENT SHIP (of preſident, F. 
ang ſpip] the office or dignity of a pre- 
Di: 
PRESID'IAL, the name of a certain 


tribunal or court of judicature in 
rance., | 


1 cs LE. Dutch reeds, uſed for po- 


ing | 5 | 
A PRESS, t 8 
Free a great throng or c 


ign procured a 
ſtatute againſt them and in his 13th | 


1 4 + a4 637. 
- PRESS 2 lpneorr, Sax. 4 pris 
; " PREST Fey end hal ſyllable in pro- 
; oo names, ſignifies prieft, as Preflon, 
| Preſtonbuyy, &. ; MR, 2 
Ty PRESS «pon the hand [with Horſe= 
meu] a horſe is ſaid ſo to do, when 
 vither/thro' the fliffnefs of his neck, 
or from an ardour to run too much a- 
head, he ſtretches his head againft the 
horſeman's hand, refuſes the aid of the 
= nd, and withftarids the effects of the 
ridle. „ 

To PRESS a horſe forward, is to affift 
him with the calves of the legs, or to 
ſpur him to make him go on. 

' PRES'SINGNESS, urgenrneſs. 

PREST Sail Sea Language] is when 
a ſhip carries all the Tail ſhe can poſſi- 


bly crowd. a 


PRESTE'SA {in Ridis 2 
ſignifies readineſs , ant” imports the 
diligence of a horſe in working in the 
manage. 3 

PRES'TIMONY [Canon Law] 2a fund 
or revenue ſettled by a founder for the 
ſubſifterice of a prieſt, without being 
erected into any title of benefice, cha- 
pel, prebend, or priory, not ſubject to 
any but the patron and thoſe he ap- 


points. 
PRESUMPTION, the over forward 
or ſaucy doing of a thing without or- 


ders; alſo pride, eonceit; alſo ſuſpi- 
c1On. 5 | 
PRESUMP' TUOUSNESS ) [of pre- 
PRESUM”TUOUSNESS ſumprug- 


fur, — preſumption, aſſurningneis, 
boldneſs. | 
PRETENDEER {celn? qui pretend, F.] 


himſelf what does nor belong to him, 
or makes a ſhew of what he has not. 
PRETER of prateritus, L. palt} _ 
PRE'TERIT © an imflexton of verbs 
expreſſing the time paft. 
PRETERIT“ Oi fin the Roman 
| Juriſprudence] a child whom the father 
has forgotten to mention in his laft 


will. PIN 
© of 


V. 


PRETER- NAT URALNESS 
preternaturalis, L. and ] quality out 
of the natural | > 

PRE TOR [pretor, L.] an eminent 
magiſtrate among the Namanr, of 
which there were divers of different 
offices and power; this title was given 
at firſt to all magiſtrates, and after- 
wards to the generals of armies, and 
even to the emperors themſelves. In 
proceſs of time, the adminiſtration 
juſtice to the citizens, was committed 


to the pretors; and alſo the 
„ 452 | is 


PR 
formance of juſtice 
the ſacrifices, to pre- 


do ſes to the 
AO take care © 


fide over games; and at length their 


power grew to that height, t 
_ could alter laws, repeal 


that they 
m, and or- 


a = Sax.) beautifulneſs, 855 1 5 
| TORIUM, the place, hall, or 
court, in which the Roman pretor lived, 
and in which he ſat and adminifter'd 
Juftice to the people. T 
PRE 

„ and neſt]preralency. | 

PREVARICA. TION, is alſo a ſecret 

- abuſe committed in the exerciſe of a 
Publick office, or of a commiſſion giv- 
en by a private perſon. 


PREV ARICA'TORY [of prevaricati, ) cendiarius, | of wy9w 


L. OG: Cc. £5 Te 
\EVENIENT [ preventens, L.] pre» 
venring, Milton. | 7 7 | 
PREVE/NTION [in Canon Law] the | 
right that a ſuperior perſon or officer 
has to lay hold on, claim, or 'tranſa& 
an affair, before an inferior to whom 
it more immediately belongs. 
_ PRE'VIOUSNESS | of præviut, L.] 
faregoing or introductory quality. 
 PREY/ING pen [of proye, F. or pre - 
dans, L.] ſeizing on by violence. 
 PRIAPETA {in Poetry] obſcene ; 
n Se. compoſed on the god 
ia put. 
__ PREAPUS (Hias, Gr.] the fon of 
father Bacchus and Venus (according to 


. 


the poets) a laſcivious fellow, whom 


the women followed ſo, that the citi- 
Tens were fain to expel hirn; but Ve- 


#us (as they ſay) plaguing them, they | 


were conftrain'd to build a temple to 
Him, and offer him ſacrifice. They 
worſhipped him as the protector of 
their vineyards and gardens, who could 


defend their fruit from miſchievous | 
birds and thieves, and puniſh ſuch as | 


endeavour to hurt and blaſt them by 
their enchantment. . 
His image is deſcribed naked, with a 
diſtorted conntenance and hair diſhe- 
velled, crowned with garden herbs, 
holding a fickle in his hands, as au en- 
fign of terror and puniſhment. / He was 
thus ſet up in orchards, (5c. in the 
e pe a ſcare-crow, and made of 
the firft piece of wood that came to 
the hands of the peaſant. He was of- 
ten in à doubt whether he ſhould make 
a god of it, or commit it to the flames; 
it was not regularly carv'd, nor beau- 
viful, and generally without feet. The 
#'s Was offered to him, 3 as he 


' PRET'TINESS (of pparig and 


TNESS [of prevalens, | 


5 


Pefta, as ſhe - WT 
bray d and aw 


z Sienus's aſi 
e goudeſs. 
He is ſaid to be the ſon of Bacchys 


ture, to intimate that all trees, plants 
and fruits are generated and receive 
their vegetation by the heat of the ſun 
and radical moiſture, ee. 
P RIAFUS [Anat.] the 1 parts 
of a man; the Penis and Teſter. 
PRICK'LINESS {of ppuccane, Sa.] 
the having prickles, Se. 
PRIEST {priefter, Teut, prek, Dar, 
pheorx, Sax. which ſome derive of 
pH, Gr. an elder: But Stephen 
; Guicherd, in Harmonie 'Etymologique 
des Langues, derives the name prieſt, 
of preſtre, F. and that from n, in- 
, Gr. incendo, in- 
Nammo] a clergyman, one who per- 
| forms ſacred offices. 
The Romans called their prieſts Fa- 
mins, the ancient Britons theirs Druids 
the Indians theirs Brachmins, the Mo- 
gul's Indians eall theirs Daroes or Har- 
bods, the Perfians theirs Sedre, the 
Tartarians theirs Lama, the Morocco's 
theirs Alfaguit, and the Canada Indians 


theirs Pawwamw. 


PRIEST'LINESS. [of pheopelice 
and nere, Sar. ] prieftly quality or 


behaviour. | 

PRIUMAGE, a duty appointed by a 
ſtatute of king Henry VIII. to be paid 
to mariners and maſters of ſhips; to 
the maſter for the uſe of his cables and 


TS EY 4.4 


of a degres. 
The PRIME or Golden- Number, was 


any other figures, more ſimple than 
themſelves; as a triangle into planes, 
the pyramids into ſolids : For, all planes 
are made of the firft, and all bodies or 
ſolids are compounded of the ſecond. 
PRIME {in Fencing] is the firſt and 
chief of the guards, which is that the 


4 


Was geing 40 violate the chaſtity of 


| body is in immediately after ok 


* 


and Venn, that is, the Sum and Moi 


1 * 1 18 


. PRIMIGE'NIOUSNESS 


| and neſi] chiefneſs. 


K bl 62% ow TI'S J 
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ſword, being the fitteſt to terrify 
yn adverſary; — 5 point of the ſword 
being held: higher up to the eye than 


in any other guard. * KA 
PRIME'NESS lof primus, L.] chief> 
neſs, excellentneſs. . . 
PRIME/V ALNESS +> [of primevus, 
PRIME'VOUSNESS S L. and neſs} 
the being of the firſt age. 115 


PRIMIE R Serj eant, the king's firft 
ſerjeant at law. . 
PRIMIGE/NIAL L premageniur, L. I 
firſt in its kind, original. 31 
FRIMIGE'NIA LNESS 2 (of primo 
| ns, L. 
and eee the being the 
firſt of the kind. 10 W 
PRIMITIVE [with Grammariant] an 
original word from which others are 
derived; one that is not derived of any 
other language, nor compounded from 
any other words of the ſa me. 
PRIM'ITIVENESS [of primitivus, L. 


and neſt] originalneſs. 


PRIM'NESS, demureneſs or aſſec- 
tedneſs of looks, quaintneſs; alſo af- 
fetedneſs in dreſs. 

PRINCE, is one who is a ſovereign 
in his own territories, yet holds of 
ſome other as his ſuperior lord, as the 
princes of Germany. | 

PRINCE'LINESS Cof prince-like and 
n quality, Sc. | 

PRIN'CES,. in ancient times, were 
no other than the principal men in an 
army: In the days of Aiguſtut, and 
afterwards, thoſe who govern'd under 
the emperor, were ftiled princes of 


the ſenate ;z in proceſs of time, the 


emperors conſtituted the perſon imme 
diately next to themſelves, prince. 
This perſon, by the Engliſh Saxons, 
was called clyzo. We have in En- 
ziand but one prince diftinguiſhed by 
that title, which isthe prince of Wales, 
which title was given by king Henry 
III. ro his fon Edward, and ever ſince, 
the oy eldeſt ſon is Prince of Wales. 
A PRIN'CIPAL {in Commerce) the 
fieſt fund or ſum put by partners into 
common ſtock. by 
PRINCIPAL (of a College, &c.] the 
head, the chief perſon. _ 
PRINCIPAL, the ſum of money 
borrowed or lent, diftin& from the in- 


tereſt, 


PRIN'CIPALNESS [ of principatis, L. 
PRIN'CIPALS (at Urehenfic/d-in He- 
refordfhire] the beſt beaft, bed, table, 
Gd. which paſs to the eldeft child, and 
ae not to be divided or ſhared with 
the other good =» i 


firſt cauſe of the bei 


: P | R | 


PLE I principiim, IL. I 
or prodi 4 
of any thing; alſo an inducemenr © 
motive; alſo a maxim or tf 
truth; alſo a good practical rule 8 
action, in which ſenſe a perſon may ba 
faid to be a man of principles, when 
he acts according to the known rules 
of religion and morality. 155 
Fir PRINCIPLE, a thing that is 
ſelf- evident, and is, as it were, natu- 
rally known; as that nothing can * 


and not /exift at the ſame time; that 
whole is greater than a part, bic. © 
Well PRINCIPLED, having good 
principles. | 1 
PRIN'CIPLES [in Chniſtryj are five 
of mix'd natural bodies; as Phlegm or 
Water, Mer or Spirit, Suiſphur or 
Oil, Salt and Earth. 3 
A#ive PRINCIPLES [with Chymifts] 
ſpirit, oil, and (alt. 7 . 
Paſſrve P ES, water and 
earth * : 3 
PRINCIPLES [with MathematiciansJ 
are Definitions, Axioms, and Poſftulates, 
PRINCIPLES {with Fermetick Philo- 
ſophers} the two univerſal principles of 


ſenſible nature, Subtil and Solid, which, 
being joined ina greater or leſs degree, 
generate all that beautiful variety of 
beings in the univerſe. | * 

PRINT'ER, a perſon who compoſes 
and takes imprefſions from moveable 
characters ranged in. order, or plates. 
engraven, by means of @ preſs, ink, 


PRINT'ING, the art of printing has 
been uſed by the Chineſe much more 


| anciently than the Europeans; burtheirs 


ſeems to have been by immoveable 
characters only, cut in wood, as now 
we print papers for rooms, but the art 
of printing with moveable types, It 
ſaid to have been invented by Lawrence 
Caſter of Harlem in Holland; others ſay, 
by John Gortrenburgh, of Germany: It 
was brought into England by Caxtox 
and Turner, whom hs Scot VI. fent 
to learn it. One of the firſt printed 
books, now extant, is Tully's Officer, 
printed in the year 1465, and kept it 
the Bodleian library at Oxford. $i 
PRISE 2 [of priſer, F. to take} a 
PRIZE 5 veſſel taken at ſea from 
the enemies of the ſtate, or from pi 
rates, by a man of war, or a merchants. 
ſhip that has commiſſion from the Ling, 
(in Opricks) is a glaſs bouny 
ded with two equal and parallel tr- 
angular ends, and three plane and 
well poliſhed ſides, which meet in three 


ines, ing from the three 
| parallel fines, running ng from == 


es of one end to thoſe of the other, 


Uh 


is uſed to make experiments about 
and colours; for the rays of the 
In falling upon it at a certain angle, 
9 tranſmit. thro' it a ſpectrum or ap- 
bearance, coloured like the rain- bow, 
In which Sir Iſaac Newton founded his 
Vigo colours. | 


ry of THC RL 
PRIT*TLE-PRATTLE.. {prob.. of 


en, Du. to prate] much and inſigni- 


cant talk. | . 
7 RIVAT EER“, a ſhip fitted out by 
dne or more private perſons, with a li- 
cence from the prince or ſtate to make 
prize of an enemy's ſhip and goods. 
PRIVATEER'ING, failing in ſuch a 


hip, and with the deſign ; betorementi- | 


ned... | SR 

- PRIV ATENESS [of privatus, L. and 
c 3 
- PRIVA'TION [in Metaphy/i . the 
want or abſence of ſome. natural per- 
fection, from a ſubject capable to re- 
ceive it, in which ſubject, it either was 
before, or at leaſt ought to have been. 
©. Partial PRIV ATION (in Mertaphyſicks) 
only in ſome particular reſpect, and 
telates principally to its perfect actions 
or ſome decree of them, as when 4 
perſon ſhuts his eyes, or is purblind. 

Z PRIV'A TIVENESS [of pri vativus, L. 
andmneſs] depriving quality, or faculty 
of carrying LN my | 
_"PRYVEMENT enſient [ in Law] 
where a woman is with child by her 
Huſband; but not with quick child. 
*"PRIVIES in Blood [in Law] thoſe 
that are linked in conſanguinity. . _ 
. _ PRIVIES in Kepreſentation, ſuch as 
Ire executors or adminiſtrators. to a 
perſon deceaſed. e eee 
FRIVIEs in eftate [Law Term] are 

e in reverſion, and he in remainder, 
when land is given to one for life, and 
to anogher in fee; for that their eſtates 
are created both at one time. 


o 


"PRIVIES is Toure, as the lord of 


he manour, by eſcheat, thar is, when 
e land falls to the lord for want of 
heirs. 3 
P RIVILEGE {in Commerce] is a per- 
uſſion from a prince or magiſtrate, to 
ake and ſell a ſort of merchandize; 
or to Engage in a ſort of commerce, ei- 
ther excluſive of others, or in concur- 
%%% ..E--. 
-_ .. *PRIVIILEGED Perſon, one who has 
the benefit of, or enjoys ſome privilege. 
PRIVINESS [of privut, L. j the hav- 
zug the knowledge of. 6 
. PRIVITIES, the privy or 
of a human body. ; | 
FRO, a prepoſition ſignifying for, or 


in reſpect of a thing, &c. 


— 


apparent cauſe... 


PR 
- © PROBABILISTS, a ſet among the 
Reman Catholicks, Who adhere to the 
doctrine of probable opinions. 
Poetical PROBABILITY; is the ap- 
pearance..of truth in the fable or action 
of a p wy Tec 
PROBABLE / Opinion, an opinion 
founded on a. grave motive, or an ap- 
PREG good- foundation, and which 
has authority-enough to perſuade a wiſe 
perſon diſintereſted. _ 
PROB'ABLENESS { probabilitar, I.) 
probability. TE In 
.PROBA'TION- (in a Monaftick Life] 
a time of trial, or the year of novitiate, 
which a religious perſon muſt paſs in a 
convent to prove his virtue,.and whe- 
mer he can bear the ſeverity of the 
rules. | 
FROBA'TIONER {of probat io, L. and 
ner, an Engliſh term for a noun ſub. 
of the daerj one that is under trial or 
examination, a ſcholar, a novice who 
He a probation at the univer- 
ity. . 1 
-FROBA'TIONER. [among the Preſ- 
byterians] one who is licenſed by the 
preſbytery to preach, which is uſually 
done a year before ordination. 
PROBA'*TIONARY, pertaining to 
probation or trial. | 
PROBA'TIONERSHIP, the ſtate ofa 
probationer. PORES | 
To PROBE [of probare, L. totry] to 
ſearch the depth, Sc. of a wound, with 
an inftrument called a Probe. 
PROBLEM | problema, L. i ο. 
Gr. Ja propoſition expreſſing ſome na- 
tural eſſect, in order to a diſcovery of its 


U 


PROBLEM {in Algebra} is a queſtion 
or propoſition, which requires ſome 
unknown. truth to be inveſtigated and 
diſcovered, and the truth of the diſco- 
very demonſtrated. 4 

A PROBLEM {in Geometry] is that 
| which purpoſes ſomething to be done, 
and more immediately relates to prac- 
tical than ſpeculative geometry, it being 
to be performed by ſome known rules, 
without regard to their inventions or 
demonſtrations; as to divide a line, 
conftruft an angle, SS. 

PROBLEM {in Lagick]j a doubtful 
queſtion, or a propoſition, that neither 
appears abſalutely true nor falſe, but 
which is probable on both ſides, and | 
may be all=rted either in the affirmative 
or negative with equal evidence. 

Local PROBLEM {with Mathem.] is 


ſecret parts 


ſuch an one as is capable of an infinite 
number of different ſolutions, ſo that 
the point, which is to reſolye ew. 
| 7 


ns | 
blem; may be indifferently taken, 
within a certain extent, 7. e any 
where in ſuch a line, or within ſuch 
a plane, figure, Sc. which is termed 
a geomettical place. It is alſo called 
an indeterminate Problem. © ; 
Solid PROBLEM [with Mathem. ] is 
one which can't be geometrically ſol- 
ved, but by the inte rſection of a circle, 
and a conick ſection, or by the interſec- 
tion of two other conick ſections beſides 
the circle. ö 25 
Deliack PROBLEM, the doubling of 
a cube, ſo called on this account, that 
when the people of Delos conſulted the 
oracle, for a remedy againſt the plague, 
the anſwer was, that the. plague ſhould 
ceaſe when the altar of Axollo, which 
was in the form of a cube; ſhould: be 
doubled, | 
PROCEEDING [procedent, L.] com- 
ing from, having its ſpring or riſe from; 
going. forward, Sc | ; 
A 1p matter earried 
on or managed, 25 ü 
PROCELEUS'MATICK Foot { in 
Cram.Ja foot conſiſting of four ſhorc 
ſyllables, as Pelagins, 1 | 
PROCESS lin Law} in its general 
ſenſe 1s uſed for all the pr ings in 
any cauſe or action real or perſonal, 
civil or criminal, from the original writ 
to the end; alſo that by which a man is 


called into any court. 


* ; 

PROCES'SION a ceremony. in which 

oth the clergy and laity walk together 
ſinging litanies and other prayers, as 
they march along. . 

The antient Romans, when their 
empire was in diſtreſs, or after ſome 
victory, made proceſſions for ſeveral 
days together to their temples, either to 
invoke the help of their gods in the one, 
or to give them thanks for the other. 

The Chriftian clergy likewiſe have 
their proceſſions on the ſame accounts. 
The firſt of theſe were begun by Chry- 
ſoftom, at Conſtamtinople ; which was de- 
ſigned by way of oppoſition to the great 
appearances of the Ariaut. For they 
being diſcountenanced, were wont to 
meet without the town, ſinging an- 


| themsas they wentalong. 


Theſe proceſſions were ſet on foot to 
prevent their having any influence og 
the orthodox; they bearing croſſes 
with flambeaux upon them, ſinging 
their prayers. "he | 

From this original proceſſions have 
grown into their preſent uſe in the 
Roman church, wherein the priefts and 
people proceed from one church to a- 
nother, ſinging prayers and litanies; 


| 


3g N BA 5 


P R | | 
and ſince Berengar ius declared againfi* 
tranſubſtantiation, it is made a point of: 
religion to carry the conſecrated ele- 
mants of bread. and wine in a trium 
phal manner under a canop . 

PROCES'SION {in Theology} à terms 
uſed to ſignify the manner wherein the 


holy ſpirit is conceived to iſſue fron 
the Father aud the Son, in the myſtery: 
of the Trinity. = . 2 2 
PROCESSION in Cathedral and Con 
ventual Churches] in former times tha 
members had their ſtated proceſſions, 
in which they walked two and two, in 
their moſt ornamental habits, with mu- 
lick, ſinging hymns, and other expreſ- 
ſions of folemairy, agreeable to the oc 
caſion. N 49 
The pariſh-prieft alſo of every pa- 
riſh had a cuſtomary proceſſion, with 
the patron of the church, the chief ſlag 
or holy banner, and the other pa riſhi 
oners in Aſcenſion-Week, to take a cir- 
cuit round the limits of the manour, 
and e gs a bleſſing on the fruits of 
earthy, 5 4. 
Hence came our preſent cuſtom of 
Perambalation, which is ſtill called our 
going a Proceſſioning, tho moſt of the 
order, the devotion, the pomp, and 
ſuperſtition, is laid aſide. | T 
ROCLAMA'TION {of Exigents] an 
awarding an exigents in order to an 
Outlawry; a writ of proclamation iſſues 
to the ſheriff of the county. where the 
party dwells, to make three proclama 
tions for the defendant to yeild him 
ſelf or be outlawed. ON” ' 
PROCLI'VOUS {proclivir, L.] inclia 
ning downwards. LEA BE 
PROCLIV'TTY [proclivitas, L.] an 
aptneſs or dp Joan ity in a thing to inn 
cline or tend downwards; - an aptneſs,; 
preneneſs. | | 6 


PROCON sULSHI [of proconſul, L. 
and (hip ] the office, or dignity of a Pro- 


conſul. ; 2 


PROC TOR SHIP, the office, &c. of 2 
b 0 25 


roctor. | | 4 
PROCURATION, an act whereby a 
perſon is impowered to act, treat, re- 
ceive, Sc. in a perſon's name, as if he 


| himſelf were actually there. 


PROCURATION in Old Cuſtoms} a 
reſervation of ſervice due from the 
vaſſals to their lords, by whom they 
were to be entertained at certain times 


in the year, when they made @ viſit to 


their farms, in conſideration of which 
it Was cuſtomary to pay a certain ſum 

of mony. ' A 
 _-PROCURA TION {among Ecclefiaſe 
ticks] in imitation of the temporal 


lards,; 


a ; 
„ fg OILS 


. g 
1 


— — — 


_ dreſs this grievance by councils and bulls, 
and particularly pope Innocent III. upon | 


that when he came tv a parſonage 


- the farſt, riſes very ſplendid, and reſem- 


of, and did the office of a Dictator. 


- diſreſpect paid to the name of God, 


PR 


lords, the lords ſpiritual, as biſhops and 
arch-deacons, uſed to be enterrained 
by the churches under their jurifdition | 
fo that the arch-deacons often putting 
the pariſh prieſts to an extravagant 
charge, complaint was made thereof 
to the popes, who endeavoured to re- 


a complaint made againft the arch-dea- 
oon, who is faid to have viſited with 
an hundred horſe in his company, ſo 


houſe, he and hisretinue devoured all 
immediately. 

PROCURATION Money, given to 
money ſcriveners by ſuch perſons as 
take up ſums of money at intereſt. 

PROCURE'MENT {procurartio, L. 
and ment] a getting, or a thing procu- 


PROCU'RER, a getter, &c. alſo a 
bawd or pimp. 

PRO'CYON {poxvay, Gr.] 2 conftel- 
lation placed before the Great Dog, and 
thence takes its name. It is N 
dog. He is reported to have been a 
gre at lover of hunting; and for that 
xeaſon has a dog by him. There are 
alſo ſeen a hare and other wild beafts 


PR | 

PROF'LIGATENESS: [profligatu:, 1, 
and neſt] abandonedneſs to debauchery 
lewdneſs to the higheſt degree. 1 

PRO*FLUENT | profluens, L.] flowing 
plentifully. 

The PROFOUND' I profundus, I. ] 
the depth, the aby ſs, greatneſs of depth, 
FROFOUND/NESS f prof | 

b | ; . Profunditas, I. 
depth, deepneſs. Ki A 1275 

PROG (prob. of procuratum, L. got- 
3 gotten. | 

PROGENER A' TION, a breeding or 
bringing forth. I. 

PROGNOS' TICK {of e ,. Gr.] 
a ſign or token that indicates ſome- 
thing about to happen. 

PROGRES'SIVENESS [ef proereſif, 
F. of L.] the quality of proceeding or 
going forward. 


PROHIBITION {in Law] a writ 


iſſued to forbid any court, either ſpiri- 
tual or ſecular, to proceed in a cauſe 
there depending, upon ſuggeftion that 
the cognizance thereof does not belong 
1 court. 
PROTECTION {in Mec hanichi] the 
action of giving a projectile its motion. 
PROJECTION {in Perſpective] the 
appearance or repreſentation of an ob 


near him. It has three ſtars, of which | jective on a perſpective plane. 


PROJECTION of #he Sphere in Plaus 


bles a dog, and thence is called Procyon. [in Mathem.} a repreſentation of the 


FRODIC TA TOR a magiſtrate a- 
the Romans, who had the power 


- Ta PRODIGALIZE [of prodigus, L.] 
to be a prodigal, to ſpend profuſely. 
- PROP'IGALNESS [prodizalitas, L.] 
laviſnneſs, profuſeneſs, Sc. 
- PROD'IGIOUSNESS of apes Moc. 
L. and 2 wonderfulneſs, monftrouſ- | 
neſs, exceſſiveneſs. 
PRODUCE' (produBiio, L. produit, 

PRODUCT ] effect, fruit. 

. FRODUC'TIVENESS | productivus, 
L. Japtneſs to produce. 

OFANE'NESS (of profanus, L. and 

#eſ5} an abuſing of holy things, impiety; 


and to things and perſons couſecrated. | 


to him. 

PRO'FILE [profile, F. profilo, Ital.) 
fide-ways or fide-view, as a pifture in 
profile, i. e. drawn ſideways, as a head 
or face ſet fide-ways, as on coins. | 

PROFILE, is ſometimes uſed for a 
deſign ordeſcription, in oppoſition to a | 
plan or £chnography. Hence; 

PROYFILING is deſigning or defcri- 
bing with rule or compaſs. ES 

- FROFIT ABLENESS {of profitable, 


m_ nel] begehiclalneſs, advantageoui- 


ſeveral points or places of the ſurface 
of the ſphere, and of the circles de- 
ſeribed thereon, Sc. as they appear to 
the eye ſituated, at a given diſtance, 
upon a tranſparent plane, ſituate be- 
the eye and the ſphere. 
PROJECTION | with Alchym.} is the 
caſting of a certain imaginary powder, 
called the Powder of Projection, into 2 
crucible full of prepared metal, in or- 
der to irs being tranſmuted into gold. 
PROJECTION mon/troxs, of an image 
lin Perſpective] is the deformation of 
an image upon a plane, or the ſuper” 


ficies of ſome body, which ſeen ata | 


certain diſtance will appear formous. 
Powder of PROJECTION, or the 
Philoſopher's Stone, is a powder, ſuppo- 
ſed'to have the vertue of changing 
copper, lead, Sc. into a more perfect 
metal, as into ſilver, or gold by the 
mixture of a ſmall quantity with it. 
PROJEC'TIVE Dialling, a method 
of drawing, by a method of projection, 
the true hour lines, furniture, Sc. on 
dials, or any kind of furface whatſoe- 
ver, without havigg any regard to the 
ſituation of thoſe ſurfaces, either as to 


declinatiop, inglinatiog, or rerlination. 


PROLA | 


e fﬀos .o> ctw eo 


wanted to perfect his work; he coming 


fire out of ſtones, by ſtriking them to- 
' gether, and thence he is ſaid to have 


he had his abode on mount Caucaſus, 


fluences, and thence they gave it out, 


; % : br 
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# 
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P. occupation za 


pang. beten 
things in mind before-hand. 
e e aptneſs to breed. 
FPROLU HH ON tim! Literature] a term 
applied tot certain pieces or compoſi- 


tions, made viouſty to others, by 

way of prelude or enerciſe. 
PROME'THEU Si[oF II anrSecs of 0, 

cording to _— was the 

a the; 2 of Deucalion, wha 

firſt made man uf clay or earth; whoſe 


wit, Minerva admiri promiſed him le 
any thing that was in Heaven, that he 


thither, and ſeeing that all things ware 
animated by heavenly fire, having a 
little Frrula im his hand, put it to the 
chariot wheel of the ſun;and that being 
an pur he brought ſire on the earth, 
ut life un ul into the man that 
ad, made of clay Jupiter being 
* hint, frſt ent Pandora, the 
wife of his brother Epimethens, with a 
box to her huſpand, which after he had 
opened there flaw out thence: ſundry 
ſorts of diſeaſes; and after wa rds com- 
manded Vuloam to bind Prometheus with 
iron chains, on mount Cauc aſur, and to 


put au eagle or a vulture daily to de- pa 


vour his livery? men did-Every night 
renew again, to reat torment., He 
remained ĩ in —— ne till Hercules 
by his virtus and valour releaſed hun, 
Some interpret this fable thus, that 
Prometheus taught che Way of fetching 


fetched fire from Heaven, And that 
from whence he continuall y beheld che 
ſtars, and ſtudied / their motions and in- 


that he was bound to chis mountain, 
And by the eagle conſuming his li- 
ver, is co , how the — of his 

Rudies; id, as it were, prey upon him 

Bochartus imagines that this fable is 
derived from the ſignification of the | 
word Magog, — 2 that that was the 
name of Prometheus," Which ſignifies a 43 
heart devoured, amen with 
cares or other wiſe, 

Others ſay, Promerboxs was 2- WT | 
man, who ſtudied the ſtars, on the 
higheſt part of mount Cauca 1, and 
that by his putting heavenly fire . 


95 Gr. council] ac- afte 
quiring it from him; bars a 


7 


* e ray had t 1825 accomp [the .inwarg deſire, 


his clay man, is Meant, * inſtructin 
the end clayey carcaſes of manking| 


TIN 


wg be co ASIA yulturo Sawa 
his entrails 
ROM INEN BRA: 15 4 78 
e NS {ot Pr Parts 
e fer PROM A ech eln | 
is w A wl 2 does Hat 0 only ay 
mine his = to performance o 
ſuch or ſuch, a thing, for another hete- 
ter; 1 o.ſhews that he. gives 
ether a right of challenging or re- | 
ertions 
ow not to be an . 1 do 


2 Ai, in the future convey a 


FROMISSQ Ig ane io whom. d 
promiſe is 

PROMP FOR lol promeare, Ital. j ? 
dictator or aſſiſtant to actors. in a pla 
one poſted behind the 57975 
watches attentively the actors aal 
on, the ſtage, ſuggeſting, to, them an 
putting them for ward a 2 
«ng e them when amiſs in theig 


275 cbt f Wee Ele Ll to 
publiſh, properly, uled. of the 
Wa, ente werd hung up in the pear 
et- place, and expoſed to publick or 
for three market-days before may, we 
iſſed or allowed. 
PRONA'TION (with Hiat. 1 is when 


the palm of the hand is turaed. down- 
wards, as Supinariog is when ths. back 
of it is turn 


Perſonal FRO ROUNS is a Gin are 
ſuch. as are uſed i 

particular perſons, as. 7. 156. He, ke. 
PRONOUNS Relative in Cram. 


A 
theſe. placed after nou w a 
15 1 tt WI 


1 


— . 
a 
e what lin 


as mine, thine, KC, 


emonſtr ative as 8 
are dach as rg ey "the fi ; 


| of, as this, 
*. Tit ' of 
her 1 ar 


'PR RONU'BA, 
her, on ccount of. 
to over maria 
RON NIN e 


gies 
{in Grow the 
manner of articulating « fl, ee 8 the 


words of a language, repreſente dtorhe 
eye by writin 9 Aer n 
PRONUNCIA' TION ISH Tu. 
FRONOUNC ANG 45 the. 5. —.— | 

and expreſſing” of all” of Bodi 


ST 1 706 e ns 


make therm TY or leſs diftng'and | 
conſpicuous, 
5  RONUNCTATION with Rberg ! is 
the regulating and varying the voice 
and geffürè, agreeably'ro the matter 
and words, in erer to affect and per- 
7 — _ wg 17 ; = 
P wit inter-] à pri 
ſheer'ſert 1 bed ene author MEA, 'of 
the pres In order to be corrected. 
PROOF” fin Anh.] an operation, 
whereby rhe truth and juſtne ofa'cal- 
culationis Examined and aſcertained: 
* * PROPAGA'TOR' propagarr ur, F. 
og increaſer; alſo Ly reader abroae 


en 85 


To PROPEND { Alber, L. J te be 


RSI EN SE nes 1 propenſitar, 1 
roneneſs, readineſs to, 22 


nt of mind. 
in Phyſi ck) ſomething na 


FROP ER 
8215 n 15 wanne to 520 


* * — a) n I 97 * I * 1 
, . 4 SD; & VOY . * 8 „ * 7 N 2 
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” 
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* 
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face”. | 
OPERNESS 1 e my Ty 
io E. ] pegularneſs, convenientnefs, 


firneſs.. | 
'* PROPERTY" prietat, L. $t lb, 
F. the right d {prope due, thar Ae to, 


E Non. yertue, or optic! 4 

15 b oſſeſſion of a- th 
TY-(with Logicians)'is "uns | 
genes in ure feu 222149 
only, y, although nor'ro every 
555 comprefiended under the ſame | 


"Gran * wwe to man only ro be 


rian, Poet, or Ph y/rciah, put 
"tigt Proper to every nano be 
11 ph er t which a greg to 
every . and yet hor Po a 
man onyx f 
85 l iS, go which 2 15 to 
ever an, and t an only, An e 
every 105 e . in of 9 15 00 
only, bu EL 0 8. PL h 
molt Þ fe old a be 9 
ts Property. is Wh en An) thin 
to every wan, tc man only, an ; 
to man, As. 10 ſpe eq te laugh, Ke. ve 
| PROPHANE-. . fa þ 


720 ane. i 
5 4 0 WIS, Lit 1 are 1 
for WHAT y. foretel 


* v4 # 


| ſame ratio to the 


3 POoper'y,. is that which agrees to 


ord | 


} 


|  PROrer:I6ynging: propheti. 
cus, L. propherigue: F. of Sue, Gr, 
1a weſt]. bo 3 dua- 


ty. Ae en 
FRO TIA TORINAGG fer. opia 
tiatorins, L proptrietoire;\F — neſt} 


je ain, or propitiating quality. 
" PROPI'TIOUSN BSS, favourablenors, 
PROPOR!TIONHa rule or meaſure; 
the relation which the parts have 
among themſolves, and to the whole. 
- PROPORTION*lin Pairing; &c. ] is 
the juſt magnitude of the ſeveral mem- 
bers of à figure; a roup, — with 
regard to one-aho „to the figure, 
the, > group, andthe Whole piece. nts! . 
OPOR'TIONABLENESS {of pro- 
2 2 habilir,” L and ve ſy] "agrecable- 
neſs in pro porter fügt 
PRO OR/TIONALS- a. quantity ei- 
they: lineal or mimeral;! which bears 
the ſume ratio or relation to à third, 
char the firſt does to the ſecond. W 10 
''PROPOR'TIONALNESS - pro. 
*»> PROPOR”TION ATENESS: 
Senality, likeneſs — 


A Continned PRO ON TIONALS, * 


ſuch, that the thitłd number is in the 
as the ſecond 
has to the firſt, and the fourtł the ſame 


10 ratio to the N that the third has to 


in three quantities there is the ſame 
proportion of the firſt to: the ſecond, as 
of the ſegond to the third; the ſame 
proportion of 2 to 4, as — 4 to , and 
4 is the mean propor , 

Erceptive PROPOSITION - [with 
Schoolmen) is ons chat is denoted by an 


6 exceptive ſign, a8 deſide;camleſs. 


Excluſive PROPOSITION T with 
Schoolmen] 45 one dewored by'a-fign or 
character of excluſion, 'as only, ſoleh, 
alone. Aude an 

RO POST ION Ain Poetry) is the 
firſt part of an pio heem, in which the 
authot propoſes! ot lays down; briefly 
and in general, What he has to ſay in 


tlie courſe of his wol 


& PROPOSITION: Ain ins Marhem: Ja 
propoſed to. bel demonſtrated. 
prov 1 or made bur; -either a 1 
or theorem. dt, War bers . 0: 
»-PROPOSLTION; is an — or 
| fpeech Which affirms or denies, or an 
oration that ſigniſies either true or falſe. 
Airmutive SROPOSITION,” is that 
in —.— the ſubject andi attribute are 
Joined or do agtee;/as God ir a ſpirit. 
Negative PROPOSITION, :»'i5 chat 
when they are dis joined or diſagree, a5 
eee e ee * 5 


17 of matters to 
(+>: * certaitt”. enigmatical | 


A true 


eee eee 


2 


» ow 


| proper mare A m 


2 r 


PR 


e PROFOSITION is Tick? as 
declar̃es a Kin to' Pe What it "really is; 
or not to b * 

A falſe P 
one as 3 ing to be whay it's 
nor or not tocbe wh Tit is, 

PROPOSITIONS'gertrrals > + [with |: 

- PROPOSTITIONS' univerſal 7 Logiet- 
an], are KHE by che ſigzus, Every, as 
every coverous man is poor; Ne, as no 
man can ſerve Gd and mammof. 

' PROPOSITIONS'=parrroular, © are 
known by the“ — — dme, acertaln, ſome: 
body, as ſome ambition .. oe 

Nb T0 8s WG 425 770 are when 

is contained in 
them, as Gres was an orator, Plato a 
philoſ Mad Al: 1 9 118 
* PROPOSIT IONS general conrrey 


ſuch, of * whit one! generally a dis, | : 


and che other generally denies,” as 40 
men, Ko: no! man, & LO PEO ITE 

A ſimple' » PROPOSITION, „is that 
which has but one ſubject, and er ue 
tribute. 

A compoithd PROPOSITION, 1 thus 
which' has more than one ſubject, as 
life and death, hehitb and fi ment, eee; 
and riches :come from the Lord. 

PROPOSITIONS” (by Logicians} are 
reduced! to four-kinds, which, for the 
help of — are denored 25 the 


| four letters, , E, I,. O. n 
Ais an univerfal affrmative. 
Eis an univerſal negative. 215 
lis à particular affirmative. a 
O is a particular negativðee. 


And for the eaſe of memory: ny 
are compriſed in'theſe two verſes. 

Aru A; Negar F E, verum generaliter- 

am bo 
A * O Negas, ſed particulariter 
ambdz. 

The uſe ofa apropoſition, e 
by occaſion of diſcourſe, fall at vari-; 
ance, and cannotagree upon their mat- 


ter; being both earneſt to know the 


truth, they bri _ the matter to a point, |. 
25 that, and then go on to I 
mie witn |, 
Definite: 11 PROPOSITION: 2 
nen] is that which declares ſomething 
determinate on à ſubject, as 4 man 11 
1 e animal. 1 
"finite Weich 
indefinite Þ PROPOSITION Þ Schl. 
men] is one wherein either one or both 
the terms are infinite, or have a nega- 
bs prefixed" to them, as man is rot 
0 e . 19 
4 Direct "PROPOSITION + n with 
5:590/mer\-+is ſuch an one wherein a 


bigher and more general i is predicatedl 


| * 


* 
4 


[of x lower and more battisuluf; 45 a . 
Man If an ahhHꝭẽãal. 


predicated of a Higher 3 As an ani mal it | 
PM ares hcl ff 6 | 
Hypothetical PROPOSITION: win 
Schootm. | is one which. confiſts of ſeve—- 
ral ſimple ones; aſſected with  fome 
5 ones, as, gf the ſun be Fr, it 


ir nt. 
% ee, PROPOSITION [ with 
: Schootm.} is one which conſiſts of ſeve- 
ral; affected with a disjunctivs conjunc- 
tion, as, it ir either dark or light. 
A copulative PROPOSITION (with 
Schoolm.) is one that cquſiſts of ſeveral, 
affected with a conjunction copulative; 
re as, Henry does not ſtand and ſit. 
A modal PROPOSITION + . with 
Schaoks ] is one which, beſides the pure 
-matter and form, involves: ſome mode 
or manner. of diſpoſition; ; a it is ne 
Kev og that man be rational. | 
i; To: PROPOUNDY + pere, L.] to 
make propoſals or offers of a reconct—- 
ation: of a difference ; or upon any 
-buſi"eſs whatſoever,” 
PROPRTETT with Logicians} * 
the fourth of the univerſal ideas, and 
is when the object is an attribute, 
which, in effe&, belongs to the eſſence 
of the thing; but is not firſt conſidered 
in that eſſ:nce; but as dependent on 
dhe firſt idea, as drviſible, immortal, &o. 
PROPRIETY {with Gram.] is where 
5 direct and immediate ſignification 
of a Word enen to the thing it isap- 


| ply'd to. 


pRO RATA {in ee gona 


| ſing to proportion or ſhare. 


ROSA, a. goddeſs of the Parr, 


vho, as they Dolievinks made the in- 


fant come in tho right manner into 
the world. - 
PROSELYTES. Theſe were nail 
the . pe 2 ſorts. „ 
1. The Proſelytes o hteouſueſs 
Profetytes of the po; Rig 1 her 
The Proſelytes of: e eee ſub- 
mitted to the law of Moſes; and the 
others inhabited, among the Fer, and 
were oblig'd to obſerve; the ſeven 
commandments of the ſons of Noah, 
hich the Jerut accounted the law of 
nature, which all perſons Were bound 
to obſerve, and were ; "7; "1 
1. To abſtain from idolatry: 
2. To hallow-the name of God. 
3. Not ta-corangit murder. 
Ar» To abliain from adultery and i in. 


5. Not to be euilty mn N 


4L 2 | « 70. 


An Indirect PROPOSITION: [with 17 8 
Sehbolm. ] is one wherein an inferior is 


- for them. 


— — 


* 
\ 


„ 
4. ut no eee - it. 4. P * 
. | A — 14 * a e | 
7. To forbear eating ings 85 on | 85 19 


8 EEE) 


rr Fa. 8 
- {Met orically) 


o 


led and blood. 


© Theſe. che Je, belicy's 10 habe 4 flogfing to an) Wegen baſe aden 


been gi y God the firſt 6 to Adam, | OF ONCE... A 
and the laſt to Noah; and this was =. FROSYL LOGISM of as and aus 
the revealed religion there was till the Ado og, Urge .reaſan! or argument 


time of Moſes,” which they were a- produced to Rtrengthempr confirm one 


blig d to profeſs and promiſed to ob- | of the premiſes ot a ſyllogiſm. | 
ere. FRO TIN [in A ei, Sg 
But as to the Proſelytes of Rigbteonſ- an exempuon or Immunity: given by 
neſt, they if men were oblig d ro be the king to a perſon, to cure him 
circumeiſed, and to offer ſacrifice. But againſt law ſuits, or other vexations; 


the women were oblig'd to receive | alſo a writing to ute from. an arreſt 


La) 


- |.-;PROTER'VIA-[ampng-the- Roman] 
\»  FROSE'RPINA [ſo called of Serpen - à kind of facrifice, in which: whatſoe- 
do, becauſe ſown'corn creeps forth in- | ver was left of the banquet muſt be 
to the light; or of et], Gr. Varro] hunt 
the daughter of Jupiler and Ceres, was A PROTEST: lin Casunerce] a ſum- 
the wife of Pluto, who was forced to Mons made by a; notary. publick to a 
Neal her, all the goddoſſes refuſing him merchant, Se. to diſcharge a bill of 


ba ptiſm and to have ſacrifices offered 


on account of his ill looks, and the exchange drawn on him, after his hav. 


darkneſs of his kingdom. m refuſed either do Accept or pay the 
Ceres ſonght her for a long time, and ſame. e 


at laſt hearing ſhe was in Hell, went F ROT EST AN TS, à name aſſumed 


*hither, and got her to be releaſed, on by the people of ſeveral imperial towns 
condition that ſhe had taſted nothing and others in Germany, in the year 1525; 
there; but \Afealaphrr' telling that ſhe by reaſon of their ꝓroteſting againſt a 
had caten two or three kernels of a decree, made in the diet of Spire by 
pomegranate, it hinder'd her depar- | Ferdinand, 3 Auſtria, and 
ture; however, Ceres at length obtain- Other Romas Catholic princes, who 
ed of Jupiter; that ſhe ſhould have her demanded liberty of 'conſcjence, till 2 
daughter's company one ſix months, council was held in purſuance of a de. 
and the other ſix ſhe ſhould be with | cree, made in 1526. 
Fluto below. The moral of this is | This name of Proteſtant was at that 


taken to be the ſeed of corn ſown, re- time confin'd to thoſe pepple before 


maining in the ground in the winter, mentioned; bur the reformation of re- 
and ſpringing up in the ſummer. ' - | ligion ſpreading far and near in ſeve- 
Others by Proſerpine underſtand the ral parts of Europe, it has been aſſum- 
moon, and ſay it is becauſe the moon ed generally by all thoſe who have 
remains as long in the upper, as ſhe. reform'd from popery, how much 
does in the lower regions. The anci- | ſoever diverſified among themſelves, 
ents called the upper hemiſphere” by | and in contradiſtinction to thoſe of the 
the name of Yenur, and the lower by popiſh religion 7 
the name of Proſerpine. | PROTEVANGELION,/ a book a- 
This goddeſs has three names, either ſerib d to St. James the apoſtle, treat- 
becauſe of three offices that are attri- ing on the birth of the —_— Mary, 
duted to her, or becauſe the posts and Jeſus Chrift. ' Poſtalus firſt brought 
confound the three deities in one. In this book from the eaft, affirming that 
heaven ſhe is called Luna, (the moon) it was publickly read in the caftern 
on earth Diana, and in hell Proſerpina. church, and formerly believ'd to have 
They facrific d to her a barren heifer. been written by St. Jamen, firſt biſhop | 
The ancients/ painted Proſerpina in of Feruſalem. This copy he tranſlated 
' white garments, filled with flames.  |into Latin, but the many fabulous fe- 
-» PROSPEC'TIVE, pertaining to view. | lations found. in it, make it be accoun- 
in , Se. 12 | f ted fpurious, n 
PROSPE' RITY [prafperitas, L.] the PRO'TEVS {Tipsreve, d. „Gr. 
condition of a perſon who has all things the firſt and mott ancient the gods 
according to his heaxg's deſire, and who according to the poets, was one of th. 
tucceeds in his undertakingszhappineſs, | ſons of Occams and Therts, Neprun's 
good ſucceſs, good fortune. ..- {| ſhepherd, or keeper of his Phoct, or 
 PROSPER'TTY {Hieroglyphically) was | ſea calves. Others ſay he was the on 
repreſented by an eagle. | | N 


Ao 


3 


* ” 


2 .” 


EE 


Ge 


' (ea cal vgs, is becauſe his dominion was | 


lepreſentations or figures: of an 


es (© 1 'v 35 <D ew 


8 N 
. "x 8 
2 ? $ 
1 * * 
Me. * 
* * 
p : 


of. Nenius and e 
775755 n peculiar, delight in —4 
ety of ſhapes and figures, and 
power at cranſmutations, he was wont 
to beſto w it on His favoαr“t , and be- 
ſtow'd it on his ſon Pots nor — — | 
% The Latins mer 
mw becauſe he could turn himſelf 
into all ſorts of ſhapes.and figures, 
was a notable fortune: teller ⁊ but thoſe 
who; nenne to make * of him, 
were, to ſuxprizae him, and bind 
faſt, until he took . ny 


wid them what 
lle was xepreſer 27 — in, ia cke, 


riot drawn by ſea. catile, à fort. of 

horſes withotwo legs, and rails like | 
fihes, - Hiſtorians ſay he was a king of 
Carp athut an iſland in the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, ànd that for his great wiſdom 
and juſtice he was choſen 20 be a king 
of Ezypr, and after his death deiſied by 
his peaple. The reaſon N he was 
dad 10 de u fea god, and the feeder of 


upon the fea fide, and his ſubjects were 
very ſkilful in maritime affairs, and it 
being the guſtom of the kings f Exypt 
to wear, diadems, on which were the 


things, as a lion, 7 tree, i — 
Ge. thenes aroſe the fiction, that Fr 

ies could change himſelf into all —— 
This Proteus or Vertumuus, Was Veſorcs 
king of Egypt, four years before the 
Trojan wary Anno Mundi 2738. Paris 
went to him after he had ſtolen Helena; 

PROTHON'OTARY-{of the Common 
Pleas} enters and enrolls: all declara - 
tions, pleadings, en Jude ments, 
and actions, Sc c. 

PROT RU/SION [of protudere 1.1 * 
thruſting or putting forth. 

PROT U'BERAN TNESS, a bunching 
Out. 1 55 
baun ien. [of pnux, Sar. 4 littl 
prou 

To be PROUD [ſpoken of Barn wo 
be deſirous of copulation. + +» - 

PROUD/NESS -{of phux or ppurian 
and ner fe, Sax. ] Pride. 

PROVEND' according to ſame 

PROVEND'ER | of pr abendo, L. at. 
lording] a meaſure containing the 
quantity lot grain daily given to a horſe 
or other beaſt-of labour, for his —.— 
nary ſuſtenance. 

To g to PRO VEN D Cin aui, 
is to go to meals. 

PROVERB! iproverbium, 13 2 con + 

eie, witty, and wiſe ſpeech, grounded 


| uni vgrie, by ws 


PR 


PROVIDED gow ure Id en 


18 4 


the eee rale L 


fore · wit, Wat but mors 

een be yoo > % wry or —— in- 
telligencs of God, d government 
of All. er beings; or the--condut- 
and. direction of che ſeveral parts of che. 
enen Ar- ec 


The — of „ is very "ns 
cient, even in the heathen t 3 it 
14s 3 by Dale. 7 


It is founded on chis is ſuppoſition, 
the — has not ſo fix d and ae. 
tain'd the Jaws of natura, nor ſd gen- 
netted the chain of ſecond. cauſes, a8 
to leave the.world to irs ſelf ; hut that 
he ſtill holds the reins in his; owe. 
hands, and occaſionally intervenss, al. 
ters; xeſtrains, nyforces,. ſuſpend „e. 
on laws by a particular Provideete,. ”. 

he Epicurtans deny any Providence, 
as Ht wo it ineonũſtent, with: the 
eaſs and repoſe of the divine — 
meddle with human affairs. 

Others deny che exiſtence of a Pro 
vidence, from the 8 —— 5 — di 
{tribution of good and evil, hi 
to fall indycravnacely on the oſt and 


 Unjuſt, 
- Simplicius. argues thus for a Pretats 
dence: If. God goes not lock after the 


affairs of the world, it is either be- 
cauſe he cannot or he will not; but tho 
firſt is abſurd; ſince to govern can't be 
difficult, where to cteate was eaſy ; cha 
latter is both abſurd an d blaſphemobs. 
Univerſal PROVIDENCE lin god] is 
that whor har takes care of all things 
in ral, of mankind eſpeciallys 
articular PRO TDENCE {of God} is 
| that whereby he ſuperintends and takes 
care of every-ingdividu in the 
world ; ; Rr them in their be- 
ings, diſpoſing of their operations and 
effects in ſuch a wiſe order, as may be 
moſt ſuitable to thoſe wile ends and 
purpoſes tor which they are deſigned. 

PROVIDENCE Ln Ancients] was 
repreſented as a lady ich a ſcepter in 
her hand, and pointing to a e 
lying at her feet, wich her other | 
ſometimes ſhe Was holding a 
rudder and globe in her hands; at reel 
times with a Corrxcopie and 4 1 
fall of corn at her feet. 

PROVIDENCE [Hieraglyphically\ was 
by the Egyptians repreſented by a ba- 
liſk; with the head and eyes of a hawk, 
becauſe it is related of it, that there 


upon. long experience, and containing J is no other creature fuller of ſpirits 
aud vigour... 


bor the moſt part ſome good caveat... .- 


| 


It is * of a _ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
( 
| 


alas ah ae AAP x — — ä———— A — — le Art 2 * 


r ˙Ämd—y7)—Kp . ̃§— ] ⁰⏑ũʃͤ ,], 
- 


2 — 
5 N 


roviden · 


87a, L. and neſs} th is of a 
Mitty.by-Utving"' roviden- | 
8 * R981 Jt Ki 4 e ; 
-/PROW!IDENTNESS; thriftineſs, ſa - 
vi IE Wal 10 nr AE . 
PROVINCE (with: Ecelefin/tithr) an 
arewbiſhopticky alſo We extent of th 


. ps ant ts I 9 
hy r VINCES of che 


N Hs; the provinees of "Gud/der- 


Gant, Zutpben, Holland. Ereulandz Utrecht 
Biezluns, Over-Yyfet; and Groningen, 
who in-she year 1379 at Utrecht, made 
a firm alliance, "whereby 'they united 
thethſel ves never to de divided; yet 
reſet ved to each provihos all its for- 


| mer rights, laws aud cuſtoms. 


:PROV ESO © lia Lao] concerning 
matters judicial, is whereof the plain 
tiff in un action deſiſts in proſs coating his 
ſuit, and does not bring it to trial in 
due time, the defendanc in ſuck caſe 
may” take out the Vent facia}'to the 
ſerif; Which hath in it theſe words, 


2 Une en 


- * 


nature or quality. 
> PROXVIES, annual payments made 
by the parochial AN the biſnop, 


OCATWERNRSS, ptovoking 


Sc. on viſitations. 


RU DENCE [prodentid,/Li]-wiſdoin | 


the frft of the cardinat virtuss, which 
reaches us to govern our lives, man- 


ners and actions, according to the dic- 


mes of right reaſn 
= PRUDENCE {by Maraliſin is defined 
to be 2 habit of the mind, whereby a | 
man judges and determines truly how 
he ſhould act and proceed; what he 
. ſhould do or avoid in all things relating 


to his advantage, t ral or eternal, 
ſo as to render himſelf happy both here 
; £5 Sol 215 1. 


 PRUDEN*TIALNESS [of prudent, L. 
and zeſs} prudence, Ly 
-PRU'DENTNESS{prudentia, L. ] pru- 
» prudent management. 

PRUNEL'LA {in Medicine] a drineſs 
of the throat and tongue, happening in 
continual fevers, eſpecially acute ones, 
attended with a heat and redneks of tha 


a Cornucopia in her 
919814 1 Y 


7 . ö - 


, 
x a 
» | 8 ; 


wings worry. andſometitrier black 
SANT i ͤ e 
'PRURVGINOUSNESS'-{of! prurigino- 
ſir, Li and neſr] itchineſs, the having 
the itek. Fa JV ! Nett e vr Fa, 

. PRYK, a kind of ſorvice or tenure, 
an od faſnioned ſpur wick one point 
only, which the tenant holding land 
by zs tenure was to find for the king. 
- UPRYANG - Heert, Erym: except of 
provant;F. waking a trial of ] ſearching, 
enqu ivi „et Uiving into. OE 4334. 45 

"PSAULMOG'RAPHIST ({acceyo2e9+ 
of Nee andy overly,” Gr. to write) a 
I SATTNIANS, a ſeftiof the Arians, 
who held that the Son was not liks the 


Father in will} that he was taken from 


or made of ' nothing, and that in God, 
generation was not to be diſtinguiſhed 
fromibeonfiver 2 wonpatoy 1s 
: :PSB*P HOMANCT {1p uzuriie of {»- 
der fone; and gave, GH divination] 
4 divination by pebble-Rones, diſtin- 
guiſned by certain cha racters, and put 
as lots into a veſſel, which having made 
certain ſupplications to td gods to di- 
rect them, they drew out,; and according 
tothe characters, conjectured what | 
ſhould ha to em. 

\. P:SEU! of Jed he, Gr. falſe, coun- 
terfeitj la term or particle uſed in the 
compoſition of many Latin and Engl 


- PSEUDO-MECHAN{ICAL- (of 447/0- 


falſe; and ayyzmxic, Gr.] contrary io 


the laws of mechaniſm.” +! 


| *PSEUDO= PRO'PHESY" [of erge- 


gt rue Grif falſe propheſy. © 

PSI LOTHRIX [of Jauche naked, and 
Heiz, Gr. Hair] a depilatory or medica- 
ment proper to make the hair fall off 
+PSY'CHB- {{vy4, Gr. the ſoul or life) | 
a goddeſs by Which the ancients ſeen 
to mean the human ſoul, ſhe was repre: 
ſented with the wings of a butterfly on 
her ſhoulders,-to intimate by the nim- 
bleneſs of that creature; the activit), 
nature; and properties of the ſoul. 

PSYCHOL'OGIST | (EY oye of 
657 the ſoul; and x, Gr. to ſa y] ons 
who-trears concerning the ſoul; 
© PSECHROM'ETER {of vp; cold, 
and Arb, Gy: meaſure} an inſtrumen 
'nieafuring the degree of moll- 
ture or humidity of the air. { 
 *PSY/CHOMANCY [of JN, * 
J xi the ſoul, and weyriiey Gr.] a _ | 
nation by the ghoſts, ſouls, or ſpirits © 
dead perſons. e 
PTOLEMA'ICK we [of the He 


wenig chat ſyſtem, which was invents 
ow 


4 


v 


—_— 
by Prolent Rect eat Alexandrian aftro- 
nomer, the illuftrator and maintainer 
of it, though the invention was much 
older, having been held by Arx iſtot ie, 
Linarchus, N ne 


* 
e * 
12 #3 49 — 4 


* EIS 
* N J 
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This is an Hypotheſis order or diſpo- 
fition of the heavens and heavenly bo- 


dies; wherein the earth is ſuppoſed to 
be at reſt and in the center, ànd the 
Heavens to revolve round it from Eaft 
to Weſt, carrying with them the ſun, 
planets and fixed ſtars, each in {their 
reſpective ſpheres. Neat aboye the 
earth is the Moon, then the planet 
Mercury; next Venus, above her the 
Sun; next above him Mars, and 
then Jupiter; beyond him Saturn; over 


which are placed the two Chryſtalline 


ſpheres; and laſtly, the Frimum mobile, 
ſuppoſed to be the firſt heaven, that 
gives motion to all che ſpheres. See 


Hſiem. „ 6 0M JÞ4 233951} 2:57 
a This ſyſtem was ally believed, 
till the diſeover y of America diſproved 
one part of ĩt, ;and the conſide ration of 
the rapid motion of, the ſun, and the 
other planets, put Nicholas, Copernicus 
a famous German raathemariciat} about 
200 years ago, upon forming a new 
Siem that might» be more con 

with the celeſtial phænomena; and late 
improvements have put this Prolemarck 
Hſtem quite out of countenance; and 
even demonſtration -.is- not wanting to 
confute it. See Copernican Syſtem. 
PTOLEMATITES Co named after 
Prolemy their leader] -a branch of the 
Cnoſtickæt, who held that the law from 
Hoſes came part from God, part from 
Moſes, and part from the traditions of 
the doors. Wt 


* z A 


PU'BERTY [ puber 44 L. 2 | 


when the hair, beging. to grows viſib 
upon the privities of either a. 


bow Fa wu, 4 44 


„ tic lar ) ere ob iged to mar * 
5 1 be e th 


| and ne) ace 


DU 4 
Among the 472m» it was,! 
| from ne 22 Hou Ee 101348 4. ha 
and, Menges ckoned young mori, 
and were obliged to the obſervaiice. dk, 
| all.the, eee eee 
121 
ime of puberty for the aigh 
began; at 12 5 er- ae 422 
and a half, "unleſs nature was 10. bas 1 
ward as to ſhew no viſibleſigne; an 
at the end of the time of her piber= 
tiſhip the was at liberty, and her fathed 
had, ng. longer any, power to ige 
ner from marryi „ ICS 
Among the 5 4 it was reckoned 
from the age of 14 to 16, ſo that when 
thez ent ad upon the 17th, year, they. 
took the Taga virilis, as then commenc- 
ing. men; but among the Arbenians it 
extended to the 18th ear. 
-PUB'LICANS, among | the, Fear 
were generally, looked upon as the 45) 
left, by vile impoſitions - getting; in. 
appellations; of extortioners, 'thiefes 
or . pick-packets; the Jews were-fo 
averſe to theſe people, that they waul 
not allow them into their templs o 
ſynagogue, nor admit them tò partake 
of their. publick prayers or offices of 
judicature, nor even take their evi- 
demce in their courts of lac. 
PUB'LICK Faith, Lin the reign of 
king Charles I.] a pretence or cheat tao 
raiſe. money upon the publick faith of 
| he, e 201, mak FAT, ainft the 
king, about the year 1642. 
[ PURTICKNESS [of publicus, L. and 
neil manifeſtneſs ; a being expoſed. to 
perſons, or to maß. 
| _ PUD/DLE (parrovilhs, F. Ja hole or 
lower place on the ground, with ſtand- 
e PUDDLE. enge. E. 
2 0 | TY © trop. 3 i to 
move or ftir water with N 
FU DICTT H, a. goddeſs .. adored. as 
Rome, repreſented as, a woman. veiled, 
of 3, very madeſt countenance, he had 
two temples, one for the wives of the 
| Patricrans, and another for thoſe of the 


Plebjans. ors & 24 n 
FUDL ATS, pieces of ſtuff to do the 
office of levers or hand- ſpikes. 


11 


„ PUERILE'NESS [puerilizas, L.] chi 
iſnneſ e de aps e 
_ PUFE< Lat Sales or Auto), one 
that — to bid many for the 


goods put up to fale, to draw. in others 
to out bid him; alſo to advance the 


a good opinion of it... 
* PUGNA'CIOUSNESS [of e L. 


; A Hed" |; 
+ 5 N 7 5 N 


n Faſſpurte, F. 
and eſ} migtrtineſs, ec. 4. 
e a younger born; of A child 


© PUL, 5 — 4 nie whit is "given 
| 8 
by the e, to 1 b . per-n 
WY eng in the etnpire. 
72751 a fort of of Herb, 'pultot-roy- 
10 rr e Lor a Ship) a cloſe room 


the hold, a. which, laying fome 
of lead, . K „ iy things, 


oh with 
SH of — Fete, and -#-7 46g 


2 t for t 8 more 


Nor ee pa kor apo, L. ahi 
a 55 of pulp. 

LSE Leal, L. i all fort of grain 
Sas in * huſks dr cods, as 


beans, pe 
PULL 175 155 14 is the nde mate 
index of 1 ear t, by the metiation 


4 F : « , «X 5 $ 
1 ö 5 © 0k Or * - 
— 
” N 1 4. V * 
« — 
4 x 
; PF U | 


| 


— 
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whereof the blood is Ace thro" the 
whole body, which is affected indiffe- 
renfly thereby, according to the diffe- 
rent motion thereof; or the pulſe is 
the beating and throbbing of tlie arte- 
Lies; that reciprocal motion of the 
beart and arteries, whereby the warm 
blood thrown our of the lefr ventricle 
of the heart, is fo ed irrto tlie ar- 
teries, to be by them diſtributed thro? 
all the parts of the body, as to be * 
ecivable by the touch of the fing 
Uncgual PULSE fries 75216 ic anc}. is 
eher i in refpet of time or ftren 
r. e. it either ftrikes quicker or {1 0 
or elfe ſtronger or weaker.” © - 
9 PULSE, is either ed 
the ſtrokes are much ſmaller than 
uſual, or when their intervals Are 


. erexter Sy | uk hors 
15 uren ſe is a pulſe 2 
ſtroke i 145 Bb. or A this frrength 
is made up with the multiplicity” arid 
i uency e as in the height 
of feyers. 
© Remifs PULSE, pulſe whoſe 
| firokes are tefs an! ig or 11 ſtrong, and 
in ſickneſs" indicates more danger than 
in on other: © 
5 4 PULSE, is more frequent in 
old folks than in young, and ſhews 4 


N to 3 lethargy,” and 
_ Sper fiat bre, i ens which 


much wine as e 


times as much 'brandy and 


Re 4h 5 ' 
% 1 
n 
i 


ſhows an Exact tömpefaft ht of bo 
and a merry . offrion of mind. 9 05 

Trem#ling F ; PULSE, "inches great 
extremity. 
- ee as, PULSE, is ons which ie 
ometimes fe ooo tmp and ſome - 

affother,-and. ſometimes no 

and. is never but inutes 
death... 

Ani fong PU LSE, denotes a briſk and 
copioũs influx of the nervous Mice into 
the 1 th 3 \ 


A ofes a el 
of e ;nflux of tf the e 155 
i of the heart. 


the —_ in into the 


4 ich PULSE; intimates aerirho- 
| nies, pirits, a itated fevers] hyenzieg. 
A "weak PULSE; dende  contra- 


ry 4 the . by, 
intermitriug denoie hat 
life is 4h a ery ſi ſituation. 

A Bard PULSE, ſigniſies — of the 
membrane of the artery is drier than 
ordinary. 

A ſoft PULSE; denotes the contrary 
to that before mentioned, 1 to 


PUL/SION Lin Phyſic rj the re 


by which any medium is affected, by 
5707 0 ſound, So. chro it, 
dered PU UVERAB that may be Pow. 

To PUL'VLRIZATE- \ [putverizare, 
war — reduce to powder. 

UEVER'U LENCE > pubverntent, 
L:Jduftineſfs, 

- PULVIS: alin | Fwith: mij 
the thunder in powder, a mixture of; 
parts of ale pore, two ok tartar, and 
one of brimſtone, all fnely powderec. 
A ſmall part, even a ſingie dram, of 
this being bolt into a ſhovel over a gen. 
tle fire, till it meits by degrees, and 
changes colour, wilt go eff with a noiſe 
like that'of a miuſker, bur hurts nobody 
in the room, by 1 reaſon its foros fe nds 
chiefly downward. Pad 

Rd ys eee eee, 1. Sd 

— Done Sar.) u ſpungy, light, 
„eaff out of mount 
— older burning mountains; 
_— in Braun . and othet 


> Air PUMP-/': 96e Meebina nde. 
3 prob of punnian, Sax, of poin- 
and punctum, L.] a „or 

playing with words. | 
PUNCH, for chamber meats; is 3 5 
without water; of lime Juice, with the 
juice of orange and lemon, e ee 

u 


ſugar. 


Em Aa erintadie 


304 953-1 
A pUNCH 


- PUNCH fincrrt! 
well knows: 3s io head 


ww -- „% I, WW 


* ON WW" pes ; yy, &” Wig ew 
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neck, and welb lined with. fleſh. 


aperture of the Tunica Uvea in the eye; 


image, when look'd into, no bigger 


- <0 Ce "EM * * 6 
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A PUNCH {poingon, FJ an infltu-, 


ment for making holes. 


 PUNCH-HORSE {with Horſemen} is 


a well ſet, well knit horſe, having a 
ſhort back, thick ſhoulders, with a broad 


PUN'CHINS: > with Architects] 
PUNCH ION S pieces of timber rai. 
ſed upright under the ridge of a build- 
ing, wherein the little forces, Sc. are 
joint ed. 


PUNCHION;/a little block or piece | 
of ſteel, on ons end of which is ſome 


vgure, letter, or mark engraven either 
in Creux or in Relievo, impreſſions of 
which are taken on metal or ſome o- 
ther matter, by ſtriking it with a ham 
mer on the end nor engraved, 
PUNCHION [for Corning] a piece of 
iron ſteeled, whereon the engraver has 
cut in Relievo the ſeveral figures, arms, 


effigies, inſcriprion, Sc. that are to be | 


in the matrices wherewith the ſpecies 
are to be marked. f 

PUNCHIONS I for Printing] are made 
of ſteel as before, uſed in ſtamping the 
matrices, wherein the types or printing 
characters are caſt F 

PUNCHIONS, are alſo various, uſed 
by ſeveral artificers in iron, fteel, and 
other metals. : 

PUNCTIL/IOUS [pointi!leux, F.] ex- 
ceptitious, captivus z alſo of ſmall con- 
ſequence. F a 

PUNCTILIOUSNESS {of pointilleuæ 
F. and neſs} triflingneſs, aptneſs to take 
exceptions. | 

PUNC'TION z 

PUNC'TURE FS ture made in the 
lower belly in dropſical perfons to diſ- 
charge the water, 

PUNC'TUALNESS, exattneſs, regu- 
larneſs. 

PUN'GENTNESS [of pungens, L.] 
prickineſs, ſnarpneſs. 

PU'NINESS [ of puiſue, F. younger, 
and neſ-] weaklineſs, tenderneſs, un 
thrivingneſs, ſpoken of children. | 

PUN'NING [parler par pointe, F. q. d. 
with a ſharp or pointed word] uſing 
words of a like or near ſound in a ſa- 
tyrical or bantering ſenſe. 

PU'PIL {in Civil Law) a boy or girl 
not yet arrived at a ſtate of puberty, 
7. e. 14 years of age the girl, and 21 
the boy. 6 n 

PU'PILAGE [of pupillut, L. an or- 
phan, and age] minority; alſo guar- 
dianſhip. ; 

PUPIU'LA {with Ocnlifts] the round 


ſo called, becauſe it repreſents your 


{in Surg.) an aper- - 


| ſing 


to be a place to which thoſe 


v 
than Pupilla, L. a little puppet; © 
' PUPILLAR'TTY, the Ales of condle 


tion of a pupil. 1 
&, F. pupus, L.] 4 


PUPPET (ef pox 
fore of baby or little figure of 
Sc. made to move by lines, (gc. on 
ſtages and in puppet ſhows: © 
UR CHASE Cin Law] fignifies the 
buying or acquiſition of lands or tene 
ments with money, by deed or agree 
ment; and not obtaining by deſcent or 
hereditary right. 5 f | 
PURCHASE [ of pourchaſſer, F. 1 a 
thing bought or to be bought, as land, 
houſes, &c. | 
PURE Mat hematicks, are arithmetick 
and geometry, which only treat of 
number and magnitude, conſidered ab- 


— 


ſtractedly from all kind of matter. 


PURENESS [puritar, L. purité, F. 
purity, unmixedneſs, unſpottedneſs, un- 
ſtainedneſs, unblemiſhedneſs, innocency. 

PURGA/TION I | with Phyſicians J 

_ PUR'GING 7 purging by ftool, 
is an excretory motion, quick and free 
quent, proceeding from a quick and or- 
derly contraction of the carneous fibres 
of the ſtomach and inteſtines, whereby 
the chyle, excrements and corrupte 

humours, either bred or ſent there 
from other parts, are protruded front 
part to part, till they are quite excluded 
the body. | ; 

PURGATION I in Pharmacy] the 
cleanfing of a medicine, by retrenchin 
its ſuperfluities, &. as ſtones out o 
dates, tamarinds, c. - 

PUR'GATIVE, of a purging quality. 

PUR'GA TIVENESS [of purgarif, F. 
and zeſs] purging, puritying or clean- 
quality. „ | 
PUR'GATORY {(purgatorium, of par- 
gare, L. tocleanſe or purgeJis ſuppos d 
tſons 
fouls go by way of puniſhment after the 
ſeparation from the body, who have 
not expiated their fins by acts of forrow 
and penance in this life, where they 
are to bear 2 temporary puniſhment 
hereafter. a 
The Roman Carhoticks to ſhorten this 


| titge of puniſhment, concerve the pray 


rerogation of 


ers and works of ſy 
interceſſion of 


perſons on earth, an 


| faints in Heaven to have a very great 


efficacy. 


| This doctrine was a ftrang r in the 


Chriftian church for the firſt 600 years, 
but in the times of groſs ignorance, 
when viſions, lyes, and legends pre- 
vailed much, it crept into the Roman 
church, but the Greeks would never 


T7 1 


receive this doctrine. f 
4 At 


- 


PU 


At firſt it became a cuſtom amon 
the Chriftians to viſit the . tombs an 
burying places of martyrs, in order to 


excite their minds and-raiſe their cou- 


rage, to be able to undergo martyrdom; 
there they repeated what this and that 
faint had done and ſuffered, and com- 


mended and prais'd them for them: 


then they intimated how agreeable it 
would be to the ſaint, if thoſe who 


were living would imitate them. From 


this they proceeded to ſay, that they 
did hear and approve their reſolutions. 

And as opinions concerning the ſtate 
of the ſoul before the day of judgment 
grew into vogue, they imagined them 


not ſo compleatly happy as they might 
be, and thence began the cuftom of 


praying for them, and not long after 
e to pray to them. 

ith theſe notions came in the doc- 
trine of ſaying maſſes for ſouls depart - 
ed, and building monaſteries, and leav- 


' ing large ſums for ſaying maſſes, (5c. 


_ PURIFICA'TION, a ceremony of the 
Fewtſh religion, ordained by the law 
of Moſes ; where tis ſaid, That a woman 
ſhould keep within 40 days after her lying 
in, if ſhe was delivered of a Son, and 80 
F a Daughter, and when that time 
was expired, ſhe was to go to the tem- 


ple and offer a lamb, with a young 


Pigeon or turtle dove; or if ſhe were 
poor, 2 pigeons or two turtles. 

The Feaſt of the PURIFICATION 
among Chriſt ians, is obſerved in honour 
of the Virgin Mary's going to the temple, 
where according to cuſtom ſhe preſen- 
ted our Saviour Chri/i, and offered two 
turtles for him. | 78 

There is in the Bibliotheca Patrum, 
a homily upon this feaſt, written by 


' Methodius a biſhop of Tyre, who lived 


in the third century. 

Pope Sergius I. added the proceſſion 
with wax tapers, to give (as the Papiſts 
pretend) a more ſenſible repreſentation 
of the myſtery, and from-thence it was 
called Cand!/emaſs- day. 

PURIFICA”TORY [purificatorius, L.] 
of a cleanſing quality. 

PU'RIM [nd, Hed. i. e. lots, on 
account of the lots, mentioned in the 
IX. Cha p. of Efther] a name given by 
the Jeu to one of their feaſts, cele- 
brated in commemoration ef Eſther, 
who prevented the people of the Jews 
from being intirely deſtroyed by the 
conſpiracy of Haman. | : 

PU'RIT ANS, a ſort of ftrift Calvi- 
niſts, who appeared in England between 
the years 1565 and 1568, of which the 
celebrated 
Account, 


* 
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opinion, who believed, or at leaf 
pretended ſo, that their ſcheme of 


ceptionable, than that of others, be- 
gan to queſtion the received diſci- 
pline of the church of Erzland, and 
to oppoſe the liturgy and authority 
of the biſhops, ſaying that theſe dif- 
fered but little from the church of 
Rome, and that for their parts they 
thought themſelves obliged to the 
plan of Geneva; who altho' they re- 
| ceived checks at firſt, yet their party 
encreaſed to a confiderable number, 
* There were ſome biſhops even in- 
© clinable to their perſuaſion, beſides 
others of the lay gentry, who had a 
mind to have ſome more of the 
church lands, not to mention the 
common people who are generally in 
© love with novelty, and were beſt 
© pleaſed with thoſe that made melt 
© noiſe againſt them. 

To this account of the Puritans a 
certain author adds; with all juſt and 
due deference to the authority of this 
great foreigner ; tho' it muſt be allow- 
ed, that 2 might be Enthuſiaſts 
among them, there was a great deal of 
piety andGncere religion among thoſe 
people called Puritans, which could not 
be denyed even by ſome who were of 
a quite contrary opinion to them. 

PU'RIT ANISM, the principles and 
doctrines of the Puritans,” a ſect of an- 
cient diſſenters from the church of 
England. | 1 

PURITT {| puritas, L. purete, F.] 
pureneſs. 5M _ 

PURITY {Hiereglyphically] with the 
noble diſpoſitions of the mind, was lig- 
nified by a cock, there being no bird 
of a more generous and braver cou- 
rage, undauntedat the fight ef eminent 
dangers. | ? 

PURLIEU'-MAN, one who is al. 
lowed to hunt or courſe in his 0WR 
purlieu, with certain limitations. 
PURLING | preligquans, L.] running 
with a murmuring noiſe, as a ſtream 
or braok does. ; 

To PURLOIN' I pourloigner, F.] to 
pilter, to filch; property to get privily 
away, to lurch. 


c 


colour. | 3 

PURFURE' [in Heral.] is 
expreſſed in engraving by | 
diagonal lines, drawn from 


the ſiniſter chief to the 


huanus gives the following dexter baſe point. It is 


Hallingham, and others of the ſame 


religion was more pure and une x-. 


PUR'PLISH, inclining to a purple 


ſuppoſed to confiſt of much red, and 4 
ſmall quantity of black. ' © 

pUR RING, a word formed from the 
ſound or continuation of the letter RI 
the noiſe of a cat. 46 5 

PURSE (with the Grand Signior] a 

gift or gratification of 500 crowns. 
PURSE of money lin the Levant] a- 
| bout 112 pounds ſterling; ſo called be 
cauſe all the Grand Signior's money is 
kept in leather purſes or bags of this 
value in the ſeraglio. | Art 

PUR'SEVANT {pourſuivant, F.] an 
officer, a ſort of ſerjeant at arms, to be 
ſear upon any ſpecial occaſion or mei- 
ſage; but more eſpecially for the ap- 
prehending a perſon who has been 
guilty of an oſſene. 

PURULENCE 2 ſof purulentut, 

PUR'ULENTNESS S L. and neſt] 
falneſs of matter or corruption. 

PUSILLAN'LIMOUSNESS puſillani- 
mite, F. of L.] want of courage. 

A PUSLE © (prob. of poeſele, 

A PUZ'ZLE a dirty ſlut, 
 PUSSA [among the Chineſes] a god- 
deſs called by ſome authors the Oybele, 

of the Chineſe. 4 3 

This idol is repreſented ſitting on the 
flower of the lotè tree, above the top 
branches of the tree, laying her 2 hands 
one another upon her brèeaſt; beſides 
which ſhe has alſo 16 arms, ſtretched 
out 8 on the right fide, and 8 on the 
left, holding in each hand either a 
word, knife, book, baſon, wheel, and 
other myſterious and ſ Ymbolical things, 

This idol is adorned with very coftly 
ornaments, ſhining with diamonds, and 
other precious ſtones.” 

To PUT a horſe (with Horſemen] fig- 
niſies to break or manage him; and thus 
they ſay, put your horſe upon caprioles 
or curvets; this horſe was not well put; 
Your horſe puts and repreſents himſelf 
upon raiſed airs. Eq SS 

To PUT a horſe upon the Haunches, 
bgnifies to rnake him bend them in gal- 
lopping in the manage, or upon a ſtop. 

_ PU'TIDNESS { putiditas, L.] ſtink- 
ngneſs, (Ge. | 

PUT'LOCK à |, with Carpenters ] 

PUR'LOG 5 they are thoſe pieces 
that lie horizontally to the building, 
one end lying into it, and the other end 
reſting upon the Ledgers, which are 
thoſ2 pieces that lie parallel to the ſide 
of the building. | 


| PUTREFAC'TION [with Naruratiftr) 
is defined to be a flow kind of cor rup- 


non in bodies, generally wrought by 
Fo moiſture of the air, or ſome other 
rounding fluid matter, which quite 


| perplexing, Sc. 


5 Y 

%%% K > ec + 0 
changes the texture, and ſometimes the 
figure of the mixed body from what it 
was before. J Fon EF Ou 

PU'TRIDNESS {of purredo, L. and 
neſs] corruptedneſs, rottenneſs. 

PUZ'/ZLING'[q. d. poſting or poſing}. 


PYANE'PSIA [xvuarwle, Gr.] a feſti-_ 
val celebrated by the cArhenzans in the 
month Pyaxepſion, anſwering to our 
September. „„ 

 PY-BAL'D Horſe, is one that has 
white {pots upon a coat of another 
colour, as bay, iron gray, or dun colour, 


PY'BALDNESS, the. being of two 
| colours, | TT 1 
PYGMIES [wTvywzcs, Gr, ] a fabulous 


people of the ancients, Who are ſaid 
to be perpetually at war with the 
Cranes, and being not above one cubit 
high, are ſaid to have all their houſ- 
hold-ftuff, and even the natural pro- 
duction of their country proportiona- 
ble. Their women were ſaid to bear 


old at eight. They report that they 
ride upon goats in the ſpring time, ar. 
med, and march towards the ſea ſide 
to deftroy the cranes neſts and their 
eggs, or elſe the cranes would deftroy 
them. Pliny places them in the Ea 
Indies, Strabo in the remoteſt parts of 
Africa, and Ariſtotle near the river Nile 
in Egypt. 

PYRAMID {of Tuazuic of d, Gr. 
fire, becauſe flames of fire : 
grow from a breadth at bot- 
tom, to a ſharp point] an o- 
beliſk. 

Geometrick PYRAMID, a 
ſolid ftanding on a ſquare ba- i 
ſis, and terminaring at the top in 2 
point ; or a body whoſe baſe is a poly · 
gon, and, whoſe'ſides are plain triangles, 
their ſeveral tops meeting together in 
one point. | 

A PYRAMID [Hieroglyphically] was 
put to repreſent the nature of the ſoul 
of man. Rs 12 

PYRAMID [in Architect.] a ſolid. 
maſſy edifice, which from a ſquare, 
triangular, or other baſe, riſes dine. 
niſhing to a vertex or point. . 


PYRAMIDAL Number {Arith.] are 


the ſums of polygonal numbers, col- 
lected after the ſame manner as the 
polygon numbers themſelves are ex- 
tracted from arithmetical progreſſions. 
PYRAMIDA'LE corpus | with Anat.] 
a plexus of blood veſſels on the back 


of the teſticles ; called fo from its py- 


ramidal form, the ſame as Corpus vas 
| EL i HEE: 
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children at five years old, and to grow 


2 
; 
1 . 
5 
* 


— 


certain muſcles which take their name 
rom their refemblance to a Pyramid; 
certain muſeles of the noſtrils and the 
loweſt tendons of the Recti; fo that as 
they proceed from the Os pubit, the 
higher they climb the narrower they 
gro, and end about the navel: in the 
white ſeam, | 5 S e 1 F , $1 
_ *PYRAMIDAL '* 7 of, belonging, 
'PYRAMIDICAL J or lie to a © 


"PYRAMID ICALLY, in the form of 
® 7 * e Wd wn 5 TAN. | 
" PYRAMID/ICALNESS Tof þyr amzda!,.. 

F. of pyramidalis, L. and uc] of a 
CC 

FTRAMͤIDOID! of Tvpzwic and "ta 
C. Gr. form] is what is ſometimes. 

led 2 paxabolick ſpindle, and is a 
ſolid figure formed by the revolution of 

2” parabola” round its baſe or greateſt 

orninate, 72 75” ap” 


'PYRAMIDOG'RAPHER (of aui | tal, ſuppoſed to be the marcaſite of 


ae. ypapiug, Gx. ] a deſcriber of ' Pyra- 
PY'RAMIDS [of Echypt] one of the 


neui, K Anat]: 


Abdomen, thelaftof which lie upon the | 


. ſeven wonders of the world, are huge 
piles of building, within three leagues . 
of Grand Cairo. There are three 

principal ones, different in dimenſions; | 
of which two are ſhut up, and the 
third is open. This is 520 foot high, 
and 682 foot ſquare ; it has 208 ſtone 


fteps, each ftone about three foot; 


3 
y * 
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an hole, through which a man tnigli t 
_ demon reaches down — breaſt, 
d ending 9 ;: According to Pliny, 
the largeſt of theſes Pyramids was 20 


years in building, tho 366000 


m 
were all that while employed bee 


The largeſt of theſg was built, 


ſay, by Chcops, or as others, by Chen. 
18, a8 a ſepulchre; but ha, being torn 
in pieces in à mutiny ef tho people, 
did not obtain the honour of being 
nterred in it. The ſecond was ſaid to 
be built by his brother Cephus: The 
third by Mycgriat; or, as others ſay, 
by the e Rhode pe. 
| . PYRENOVDES  {wypmreesdtic of rp, a 
Kernel, and 7% G, hape, Gr.] a proceſs 
of the ſecond verteba of the back; 
thus called from its reſemblance to a 
Per in ſpade, 7 243101 : 
FTRLASIS [mupianic, Gr.] a precious 
ſtone of a black colour, which being 
rubbed, burns the fingers. 
FPIRTTES faite, Gr.] a 


4 


ſemi-me- 


copper, qi gms or or ore in which 
that metal is formed... 

"PYREFTIS {wv rie, Gr.] à precious 
ſtone which (it is fard). will burn the 
fingers if one holds it hard. ; 

YROBOLICAL, ef or pertaining 

to Fyroboli, or the art of making fire- 
balls, bombs, (gc. I | 

PYROB'OLIST, a maker of fire- 
balls, &c. 1 1 


PYROB'OLY [of «fp; fire, and gabe, 


thick, and thirty foot long. At one of Gr. to throw]the art of gunnery. 


the angles is a little ſquare room, and 
at the top a very fine platform of 12 
reat ſquate ſtones, that are almoſt 17 
got ſquare, from which the ſtrongeſt 
man is not able to throw a ſtone clear 
of the Pyramid. There are 16 ſteps to 
the door. The entrance is ſquare and 
_ _ even all along, This walk leads to 
two more, at the end of one of them 
is 2 hall, where is an empty tomb of 
one ftone, of Porphyry, made, as ſome 
fay, for that Pharaob which purſued 
the Iſraelites into the Red-Sea, At the 
end of the other walk or alley, there 
is à hole made, as is probable, to let 
the bodies down to the caverns below. 
The two Pyramids which are lock'd, 
are much after the ſame form. At 
fome ſteps of the open Pyramid, is an 
idol, which Pliny calls Sphinx, but the 
Arabs call it Abin el haboun, being a 
buſtal of one ſtone, cut out of a natu- 
ral rock, repreſenting the face of a 
woman of a prodigious bigneſs, It is 
„ foot 2 and 13 from the ear to 
- the chin, On the top of the head there 


— att 


i & ' 4 


. PYROETS [with Horſemen] are mo- 
tions either of one piſt or tread, or of 
two piſts or treads. | 

PTROET S, of one tread, or what 
the French call dela tec a la quent, are 
entire and very narrow turns made by 
a horſe upon one tread, and almoſt at 
one time, ſo that his head is placed 
where his tail was, without putting 
out his haunches, . | 
PYROETS, of two piſts, are turns ol 
two treads upon a ſmall compaſs of 
proune, almoſt of the length of the 

orſe.- | 

EEG! LA{ Botany the herb winter- 
green, L. 5 | | 
PY'ROMANCY [e@vpparriia Of oi 
fire, and ' uarrei, divination, Gr.] 4 
divination by the fire of the facrifice- 
The good ſigns were theſe: If the 
flames immediately took hold of and 
conſumed the victims; if the flames | 
were bright and pure, without eee 
ſmoak ; if the ſparks tended upwar f 
in, form of a Pyramid, andthe fire wen 
not out, till all was reduc d 10 ab 


Es. 
The 


El 


. 


ee = | part, as if it was done to avoid tha 


r 


„ e ee 4g 11 
y accident; When it crack- : ; 
mer unlucky ac rocked in one, inſtead of a cradle. 


OA OH vo 


4, the face, Gr.) a carbuncle of a fiery 


redneſs in the face. 
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indled with. difficulty ; when the 
e when it did not 
immediately ſpread itfelf over all tha 
arts. of the. victims but creeping a- 
ong conſumed them by little and lit- 
tle; when it aſcended not in a rip 
line, but whirled round, turned fide 
ways or downwards, and was extin- 


I:d more than ordinary, was black, 
caſting forth ſmeak or ſparks, All 
theſe, and ſuch like omens, ſignified 
(with them) the diſpleaſure of the gods. 

PYRO'PUS [wvgorce of p, fire, and 


redneſs, a ruby; alſo one that has a 
carbuneled a 1b ney - 
PY'ROSIS [of , Gr.] a burning 


PYROTECH'NIAN a maker of 

PYROTECHNICIAN $. fire-works, 
one ſkill'd in pyrotechny. 
Ailitary PYROTECHNY (ug via, 
Gr.] is the doctrine of artificial fire- 
works and fire-arms, teaching the 
ſtructure and uſe both of thoſe us'd in 
war, for the attacking of fortifications, 
Sc. as Cannons, Bombs, Granades, Gun- 


powder, Wildfire, &c. and thoſe made 
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ſtroke of the enemy. Fulins Scaliger 
tells of himſelf, that while he was & 
youth, he often danced. the Pyrrhick 
before the emperor Maximilian, to the 
amazement of all Germany. And g * 
the emperor. was ſo ſurprized. at hi 
warlike activity, that he cried out, this 
boy wes either born in a coat of 

nftead of a. ſkin, or elfe has been 


* 2 


PYR'RHO, the Greek philoſopher, 
the firft founder of the Scepricks, who 
taught that there was no certainty of 


an 1 70 N11 

PYRRHO'NIANS, a ſect. of ancieys 
philoſophers, whoſe diftinguiſhing te- 
rs was, that they profeſs d 2 bt 
of every 1 5 „ maintaining that men 
only judg'd of truth or falſhood by ag. 
pearances.. The preſent Fyrrhonzans or 
Scepticks are ſuch, who from the 


and obſcure, and from the averſion 
they bear to popular credulity, min- 
tain that there is nothing certain in 
eren egg. 
| OPOE'CIL puoi Ars 
Gr.] a kind of marble with red ſpots, 
of which the Egyptians made pillars 


for diverſion, as Serpents, Rockets, &c. | 


| Chymical PYROTECHNY, is the art FYTHAG'ORAS 


of managing and applying fire in Di- 
[tillations, ' Caleinatione, Sublimations, 
KC, 1 . en 
Metallick PYRO'TECHNY, the art of 
taſing, refining and preparing metals. 
PYROTECH'NICK of or pertain- 
PTROTECIINICAL 5 ing to pyro- 
techny. EA WORE EX 
PYROT'ICKS [ovpirixe, Gr.] cau- 
flicks, medicines, which being apply'd 
to the body, grow violently hot, and 
cauſe redneſs or bliſters in the ſkin, or 
that cloſe. up and bring wounds to a ( 
cruſt or ſcab. . 
PYR'RHA, the wife of Dencalion. | 
See Bea / omit an 
PYR'RHICK Dance, ſome refer the 
Original of it to Minerva, who led up 
the dance in. her armour, after the 
conqueſt of the Titans : Others refer it 
to the Corybanres, Jupiter's guardin his 
cradle, Who leaped up and down, 
claſhing their weapons to hinder. old 
datmn from hearin 
infant fon. Pliny attributes the inven- 
tion to Pyrrbas,. the ſon of Achilles, 
who inſtituted ſuch: a company of dan- 
cers at the funeral of his father. The 
manner of the performance ſeems to 


— 


the cries of his | by 


which they dedicated to the ſun. 1112 
| | ſin Painting] is 
drawn clad in white garments, adorn- 
ed with a crown of gold. | 


on account of its being maintained b 
Pythagoras, is a ſyſtem in which the ſi 
is ſuppoſed to reſt in the center of our 
ſyſtem of planets, and in which the 
earth is carried round him annually, in 
a tract or path between Venus and Mary. 
It is the moſt ancient of any, and the 
ſame with the Copernican. | j 
PYTHAGOREAN Theorem, is 
47th r of the firſt boo 
Euc lid. 5 5 f 22 
PTTHAGOREANISM {of Pythago- 
ras} the doctrine or principles of the 
Pythagoreans. : 
PY"THIA n. Sia, Gr.] the priefteſs 
who delivered the oracles of Apo/ls at 
Delphos. Before ſhe aſceended the i- 


Tripot ſhook the laurel- tree that grew 
it, and ſometimes eat its leaves. 
She was alſo crow with laurel, that 
being thought to con 0 
Being placed upon the Tripos, ſhe recei- 
ved the divine afflatu in her belly, 


have conſiſted chiefly in the nimble 


: 0 = x 


great number of things that are dar 


PYTHAGORE'AN Sy/tem, ſo called, 


por, ſhe uſed to wath herſelf in the fun- 
tain Caſtalia, and fitring down on the 


ce to inſpiration. 


and began immediately to ſwell and 
foam at the mouth, tearing her Hair, 
En cutiintz 


A 


7 
* 


Fa 


Aue Hor fleth, and in all her other 


haviour appeared like one phrenerick 


And diſtracted, eſpecially if the ſpirit 


was ſullen and malignant; bur if it was 


in a kind and gentle humour, her rage 


Was not fo violent. | 0 
**PYTH'IA, the Pythian games celebra- 
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fling the practiſe of quacker. 


So 


VV 
* - 


1 OA DRA, any ſquare ams or bor 


der in building, encempaſſing a 5a f 
relievo, pannel- painting, or other work. 
 QUADRAGES'IMA Dominica [q. d. 
the goth day after Eaſter]j the ſunday im. 
mediately preceeding Lent. 


QUADRAGES'IMA, the fortieth, I. 
| _ QUADRAGESIMAL ILguadrage ſſima- 
PYTHON L of avSw, Gr. to | is, L.] of or pertaining to Lent. | 
putrify, becauſe ingendered of the pu- | QUADRAGESIMALS, in times of 
crofton of the earth after the flood, | popery, it was a cuſtomary thing for 
r of N27, Heb, anaſp] a ſerpent prodi- | people to viſit their mother church on 
. ouſly large, whereby Juno perſecuted | Mid-Lent ſunday, to make their offe- 

atona, when big with Apollo and Di- | rings at the high altar. And the like 
| ena, the firſt of which, viz, Apollo, kil- | ſuperſtitious devotion was performed 
led that ſerpent, and thence was called | in the Wh:tſund week. But theſe pro- 

Hyrbiut, and in memory of that victory ceſſions and oblations being commuted 

appointed the Pythian Games. for a payment called Pentecofials or 

The ſerpent Python being ſlain by | Whitſund farthings; were changed into 

Apollo, is thus interpreted. By Python | a cuſtomary payment, and called Qua- 

is underſtood the ruins of waters and | drage/ſymals, =» | 

bogs, which cover the earth, and ſeems. QUA'DRAN {in Poetry] a ſtanza or 

t run over it; but Apollo (i. e. the | ſtave conſiſting of tour verſes. 

ſun) diſperſing the vapours in the air, | - QUADRANT [ quadrans, L.] a ma- 

by his arrows (i. e. his beams) ſlew this | thematical inftrument of great uſe in 

ſerpent. Others interpret it, that A. | Aſtronomy, Navigation, & c. that is tri- 
' pollo being the god of wiſdom, does, | angular, and contains juſt the fourth 
by good prepared medicines, deſtroy | part of a circle, containing go degrees; 
all poiſonous diſeaſes in the body of and oftentimes the ſpace contained be- 
man, which diſeaſes are repreſenred by | tween a quadrantal arch and two Rad: 
the infectious ſerpent Python, perpendicular one to another in the 

Fe Oy! center of a circle, is called a quadrant. 
QUADRANTS, are variouſly contri- 

| ved, and as 
differently . 
furniſhed 
for their 
various u- 
ſes; but 
this they 
ha ve all in 
common, 
that they 
conſiſt of 
a quarter 
of a circle, 


ted in Greece, in honour of Apollo; alſo 
the priefteſs of Apollo. ee 


e * 


1 


q, Roman; Q , Italick; Qy 
' Engliſh ; c p, Saxon; are the 16th 
leticr of the alphabet; but the Greeks, 
» Hebrews and Aſiatickt, have not this 
letter, and the Saxons, &c. expreſs it by 
cv. This letter ꝗ always hath its vow- 
el following it. | 1 
It is a mute letter, and has much the 
fame ſound as qu and may ſerve inſtead 
of it, as the Latin frequently change 
qu into e as /oquor, locutut, &ce. 
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. Q [among the Ancients] a numeral 
letter ſtanding for 500. 
with a daſh ftood for 500000. 
D. ſtands for quaſi dictum, L. i. e. 
as if it were ſaid. | 
Q. E. F. {in Mat hemat.] ſtands for 
guod erat faciendum, L. i. e. which was 
to be done. £ hands 
Q V. ſtands for quantum vis, L. i. e. 
as much as you will. | | 
QUACE'ING {of guacken, Du.] mak- 
ing a noiſe as ducks do. 
Q Ack. See Quackſalver. 
- QUACF'ERY {ot quack, Teut.] fri- 
volouſneſs. | | 


 QUACKISM [of quack, Tur.) tri- 


whoſe limb is divided into 9o degrees, 
and have either a line and plummet 
ſuſpended from the center; or, à label 
with fights. 

QUADRANT {quadrans, L. Ja fourth 


art, ; 
he A QUADRAN'TAL Triangle [with 
Geometr.] a ſpherical triangle like a die, 
having a quadraut for one of its ſides, 
and one right angle, OE 
QUADRAT Cin Aſtrology} an aſpett 
of the heavenly bodies, wherein they 
are diftant from each other a quadrant 
or 9o degrees, the ſame as quartile. 
QUA'DRATE {quadratim, L.] a four 


| cornered figure, a ſquare, 


Simplt 
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imple QUADRAT'ICES [with Ma - 
Wi, . 7 5 where the ſquare of 
the unknown root is equal to the abſo- 
lute number given. „ 
Aßected QUADRATICES [with Ma- 
themat. ] are ſuch as have ſome inter- 
mediate power of the unknown num 
ber, between the higheſt power of the 
unknown number, and the abſolute 
number given. - el 
QUADRATO Q uadratum, is the 4th 
power of numbers; or the product of 
the cube multiplied by the root. 
QUADRA TO- Cubus, the fifth power 
of numbers. : „ 
QUADRATO-QUADRATO Cubus. 
the ſæ venth power. 
QUADRA”TRLIX lin Geomerty [a me- 
chanical line, by means whereof, right 
lines may be found equal to the cir- 
cumference of a circle or other curve, 
and the ſeveral parts of it. 
QUA'DRATURE {guadratura, L.] 
the making a thing ſquare, or the find- 
ing a ſquare equal to the area of any 
figure given, ge 
QUADRATURE of Curves {in the 
higher Geometry] is the meaſuring of 
their area, or the finding a rectilinear 
ſpace, equal to a curvilinear ſpace. 
QUA'DRELS [in Architecture] a kind 
of artificial ſtones, ſo called from their 
form, they being ſquare, made of chal. 
ky, whitiſh and pliable earth, anddry'd 
in the ſhade. They were two years in 
drying, and were much uſed by antient 
Italian architects. 
QUADREN'NIAL [of guadriennit, 
L. of the ſpace of four years. 
QUADRICAP'SULAR Cin Botan. 
Wru.) having a ſeed pod divided into 
four partitions, as Stramonium, thorny- 
apple, L. | | 
QUA”'DRIFID [quadrifidus, L.] a term 
uſed by Botaniſts, of leaves divided or 
notched into five parts, 
QUADRILAT'ERAL Figures [in 
Geometry] are-thoſe whoſe 
ſides are four right lines, 
| and thoſe making four an- 
gles, and they are either 
a Parallelogram, a Trapezium, Rectangle, 
Square, Rhombus or. Rhombozdes, as in 
the figure. | | 
QUADRILAT'ER ALNESS [guadri- 
laterus, L. and neſs}. the property of 
having four ſides, right-lines, forming 
_ as many angles. | 
_ QUADRILULA, a fmall troop or 
company of cavaliers, pompouſly dreſſ- 
ed, and mennted for the performance 
of carrouſels, juſts, tournaments, run- 
ning at the ring, and other divertiſe- 


au 
ments of gallantry, 3 > 
QUADRIPHYLULOUS (of quaryor 
L. and guvzaey, Gr. a leaf} plants whoſe 
flowers have leaves or petals, _ 
QUA'DRIVALVES Cin Botany} thoſe 
plants whoſe ſeed pods open in four 
valves or partitions. ; 


QUADRU'*PEDOUS {quadrupedus, L. 
four-foored. | FE 
QUADRUPLATORES [in the court 
of Exchequer} promoters, thoſe that in 
popular and penal actions are dela. 
tors, having thereby part of the profit 
aſſigned by the law. . . 
QUADRU'PLED [ guadruplicatus, L. I 
made four-fold. | 3 3 
QUZ'RE > is where any point of 
QUAZRIE S lawor matter in debate 
is doubted ; as not having fufficient.au-: 
thority to maintain it. Ee 
QUZSTIONA'RII (anc. Law Books} 
thoie perſons who went about with 
indulgences from door to door, aſking 
charity either for themſelyes or others, 
QUAIL' [ Hieroglyphically) was by the 
Ezyptians uſed to reſemble impiety, be- 
cauſe it is related of this bird, that it 
charters furiouſly, and rorments itſelf, 
as if it were offended, when the creſcent 
of the moon firſt appears. 4 
QUAINT'NESS | incerr. Etym. ] odd - 
2 ſtrangeneſs; alſo accompliſhed- 
ne 8. 4 * 
AK ER [prob. cpacene, Sax. ] one 
who quakes or ſhivers, a profeſſor of 
Quakeèriſm. ** ee 
QUAK'ERS la ſect fo denominated 
from thoſe quaking motions and geſ- 
rures, they appeared in at their meet— 
ing or aſſemblies for devotion] they . 
appeared in England about the year 
1550; ſome of their particular tenets 
are, ; | 
I, That they are required by the 
holy ſpirit to uſe Thee and Thou, or 
the plain language. | en} TE 
2, That quivering and quaking are 
now ſometimes uſed by the power of 
God, and juftify theſe extravagant mo- 
tions from the ſcripture. 8 
3. They believe new revelations ſtili 
to be continued, and that their miniſ- 
ters may thus be enlightened up to the 
degree of propheſy and viſion. __ _ 
4. They own a diftinftion in the 
Godhead, an eſſential quality between 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghoft ; but ex 
cept againſt the word perſon, as too 
groſs to expreſs it. 3 
3. They believe extraordinary com 
miſſion or ſpecial manifeftations of 
God to his children, in the higheſt de- 


tes of immediate xevelations, 
ga” 
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6. And from hence they Infer that; pefted of Hereſy are te pfonounce; 
by virtue of this privilege, their mi- | whether ir It . Hereſy, or has 
-Hifters receive the goſpel in the ſame 207 a thiture of it? Whether it is erro- 
manner as Paul did, not of Man, but by | net or ſounds Ul, aud 11 offenſive 10 
the Revelation of Feſus Chriſt. © pious diſpoſitions? Whether tt is raſh, 
T. They ſay that thoſe who are not | /candalous or ſchiſmatical?” Or laſtly, 
äͤnfallible are not in the ſpirit, and by | whether it it ſedirious, blaſphemous or 
conſequence no miniſters, and that | dangerous? _ CRE oo 
every true member of the true church | They are likewiſe judges of the pri- 
has certainty and infallibility of judg- | ſoner's defence, whether their anſwers to 
ment, and knows the infallibility of | e matters objected are Juffictent and rea- 
che truth he profeſſes ; yet they do not | ſenable, or abſurd and wide of the Point ? 
this infallibility in any private | They are likewiſe conſulted by the 
perſon, nor in their whole church; | 7#qui/itor;s, when they are debating 
chat this infallible ſpirit, privately | about the apprehending of any perſon 
or particularly works in the 6h of | that has been informed againft, and 
men; and that: thoſe who improve here hey are obliged to deliver their 
their talent, have the ſame rule of the | opinion in their own hand writing, to 
Holy ſpirit to read and underſtand the | be inſerted into the proceſs, as being 
ſcriptures, that the apoſtles and pro- the ground and warrant upon which 
phets had when they wrote. _ their trial proceeds; but the Inquiſitor 
8. They deny that the holy ſcrip- | are not obliged to follow their opinion, 
tures are the only object (i. e. rule) of it not being concluſive in the court, but 
faith, or that the letter of the ſcrip- | only taken as advice. 
ture (or written word) is the ſword off QUALTTY [among Logiczans] is the 
the ſpirit. 5 third of the categories, of which, ac- 
9. They aſſert that the light within | cording to Ariftorte's diviſion, there are 
is the rule for every perſon to walk by, | four ſorts: The firſt of which compre- 
and that God ſpeaks to men nov in | hends Habitude: Which ſee. Theſe- 
| the fame immediate manner, and as he | cond comprehends natural Powers: 
Aid to the holy apoſtles and prophets. Which te. The third comprehends 
10. They affirm that the lives of the nſible Qualities: Which ſee. The 
faints are not at all ſinful, and that it | fourth comprehends Form and Figure: 
is the doctrine of devils to preach that | Which ſee. = | 
men ſhall have fin and be in a warfare | QUALITY [in Phy/icks} the affection 
as long as they are on earth. of a thing whence it is denominated 
f 11. Quakers adminiſter neither bap- ſuch; or that which cauſes a thing to 
tiſin nor the Lord's Supper, and diſ- affect our ſenſes in this or that manner, 
own the inftirution of both ſacraments. | and gives it this or that denomination. 
© 12. They likewiſe hold ſwearing un- Primary ſen/ible QUALITIES, are 
1 | | | ſuchas are found in all bodies, or which 
13. They acknowledge that the ci- agree to all matter, confidered as mat- 
vil magiſtrate is ordained of God to | ter, ſuch are Extenſion, Figure, Motion, 
uniſh with the (word; but ſay that it icy Solidity, Impenctradility and Nun- 
5 n 


is not lawful for any of their party to | 97- 5 10 
make uſe of it. I Secondary ſenſible QUALITIES, are 
14. They declare againft paying of | ſuch as reſult from a compoſition or 
tiches, calling it an Antichriftian yoke | mixture of the elements; as Lg %, 
of bondage. gy Seal Heat, Cold, Colour, Sound, Taſte, Smell, 
QUAKING ſ[cpactian, Sax,] ſhaking, Hardneſs, Softneſs, Fluidity, Fir une ſs. 
ſhivering for cold, Sc. trembling. Roughneſs, Smoothneſs, Tranſparency and 
' QUALIFICA'TOR lin the Canon | Oprconfneſr. 25 . 
Law?) a divine appointed to qualify or | Spiritual QUALITIES, are the qua- 
declare the quality of a propoſition, | lities of the ſoul, or thoſe affections of 
brought before an eecleſiakical tribu- the mund, as it is in this er that habi- 
nal; chiefly before the inquiſition in tude or diſpoſition; as Knowledge, Obi 
| nion, Certainty, Doubting, &c. all moral 


- 


Spain, Roe. | 
| FQUALIFICATORS Cin the inquiſi- | virtues and vices. 
> tion in Spain] certain eccleſiafticks who | Corporeal QUALITIES, according to 
* when a perſon is tryed for hereſy in the Peripatericks, are things diſtinct 4 
that court, and the queſtion ariſes from the bodies themſelves ; and are | | 
| or flow from their thi 


concerning the quality of a propoſition, |ſuperadded to them,' or flow rome 
maintained by Hereticks or mols ſuf- P abftantint forms, * Bur the n 
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hilolophers explode the notion of qua- 
l, ind from the body, and ſay 
they are no other than the aſſections of 
the bodies themſelves ; as Figure, Mag- 
nitude, Motion, Kc. of the parts where- 
of they eonſiſt. Te” 
QUALITY: {in Metaphyſicks)- is an 
accident which influences its ſubject af- 
ter the manner of an efſential form. 

Active QUALITIES[ with: Philofoph.) 
ſuch as by virtue whereof operations 
are actually produced on other bodies, 
duly diſpoſed: in reſpect thereunto; as 
the Heat of Fire, the Moifture of Water. 

Paſſive QUALITIES: lin Phy/icker) 
thoſe whereby bodies are diſpoſed to 
receive the action of others; as Inflam- 
mabiliry in Oil, &e. 5 | 

Rea QUALITIES (in Phy/icks} are 
thoſo which remain in the ſubject, and 
only act on bodies adjacent to them; as 
Fire in a piece of iron not ignited, Se. 

Intentional QUALITIES {in Phyjicks) 
| are ſuch as iſſue from the ſubjet and 
operate at a diſtance; as Light from 
the Sun. „„ 

QUALM'ISHNESS - (of cpealmeiye 
and neyTe, Sax. ] a being ſubject to 
be troubled with fainting fits; alſo 
ſcrupulouſneſs.of conſcience. 

QUAN'TITY- (quantitas of quantus, 

L. how great] ſignifies whatſoever is 
capable of any fort of eſtimation or 
menſuration, and Which, being com- 
pared with another thing of the ſame 
nature, may be ſaid to be greater or 
leſs, equal or unequal to it. 
_ Coninual QUANTITY {in Aetaphy.] 
is 2 quantity whoſe parts are joined to- 
gether by a common term. Quantity 
is an accident, by which a material 
ſubſtance is intended. The ſpecies of 
continued Quantity, are a Line, a Super- 
ficter, and a Body. For quantity is ex- 
tended, either into Length only, and 
then it is called a Line, tho' not a ma- 
terial one, but ſuch. as the mind can 
frame by idea; or elſe it is extended 
into length and breadth, and that is 
called a Superfictes; or elſe into length, 
breadth and depth, and that makes a 
mathematical Body, which is not to be 
underſtood as if it were a corporeal 
ubſtance, — — 

Divided QUANTITY {in Meraphy.} 
is 2 quantity, the parts of which are 
not linked n by a common term, 
but are divided, as number, that may 

defined a multitude of units. 

Moral QUANTITY, is that which 

pends en the mannets of men, and 

free determination of their wills; 
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ere of Dignity, Good and Evil, Rewards 
and Puniſhments, &c. 1 
. Phyſical M ANTI TI Cin PH.] is that 
which nature furniſhes us with in mat- 
ter and ics extenſions, or in the powers 
and 8 — of e ee ; 1 Gra- 
vity, Motion, , Heat, Cold, Rarity © 
and Deyſicy. ou 1 pers 95 5 
Noriona QUANTITY, is that which 
ariſes from the operation of un- 
derſtanding only, ſuch as the largeneſs, - 
and nar rowneſs of the capacity of the 
mind and its conceptions. 2 
Pofitrve QUANTITIES {in Agebra! 
are thoſe which are greater than no- 
thing, and which have the figa +. 
7 QUANTITIES tin Algebra] 
Negative QUANTITIES Lin al 
are ſuch as are leſs than — ad 1 
have this ſign — per fixed, ; 
_ QUARANTAIN' Lat the republick 
ARANTINE S of Venice] a cuſ- 
tom obſerved, by vertue of which all 
merchants or others, who come from 


the Levant, are obliged to remain 40 


days in the houſe of St. Lazarut, before” 
they are admitted into the city; except 
the paſſengers bring letters of health, 
which if they do, then often the time 
is ſhortened. iis, 14s Þ _- 
But if they do not bring theſe tefti- 
monials, or if the plague happens to be 
in the place from whence the ſhip came, 
then the whole ſhips crew, as well as 
paſſengers are obliged to ſtay the full 
time, in the houſe of health, ro be puri - 
fed, tho” not one ſingle perſon of them 
be ſick, and likewiſe: all the cargs 
which they think capable of being in- 
fected from the air, Ge. De WA 
And if any of the Quarantizeers fall 
ſiak of any diſtemper during the godays 
the time is doublecc‚· 15 
This houſe is built in the water, and 
ſurrounded with a wall, in which there 
are ſeveral apartmems, and ſome ars 
ſhut up and reſtrained 'in-their-eonver — 
ſation, and thoſe whoſe time is nearly 
finiſhed are not permitted to talk with 
thoſe that are juſt come in. g 
And if any perſon defires to ſee a 
friend who is ſhut up in this Laxaretto, 
he muſt ſtand at ſome diſtance, and if 
any viſitor touch a perſon performing 
Quarantine he muſt be confined, and ſtay 
as long as the directors ſhall pleaſe toap- 
point to be.thoroughly purged.  ' 
All manner of proviſions are — 4 
hither from thecity ; and every perſon 
may have his food dreſſed as he pleaſes. 
England and all other nations, oblige 
thoſe who come from infected places to 


ite Prices and Halte of Things  De- | 


perfatmQuarentine with their ſhips, Sc. 
4 N a longer 


QU 


a longer or ſhorter time, as may bo jud. 


ged moſt ſafe. | he 

 * QUARDECVFPE, the 4th- part of a 
French crown, containing 16 ſols, . 
QAR RELSOME Iquerelleux, F. and 


om, Sax.] apt to quarrel. Atlas 
AK REESOMNESS [hnmenr que- 


rellenæ, F. rom and nepye, Sax.) qua- 


relſome humour. | 
' QUAR#IL, a piece of Saniſh coin, 
in value about three half-pence Eugliſh 
money. N 
ART [in Fencing] the fourtn. 

QUAR'TER \vf quarta pars, L. quar- 
tier, F.] a fourth part of any thing, as 
of an hundred weight twenty eight 
pound, of a chaldron eight buſnels. 


QUARTER round [in Carpentry) any 


moulding, whoſe contour is a circle, or 
approaching to a circle. os Fg 
AR TER {in Heraldry) See Quar- 
ter ing. | | ö 
To QUARTER 
or divide into quarters. 
To QUARTER Soldiers [ere en quar- 
tier, F.] to lodge, or ſend to lodgings. 
- "QUARTER [in a Camp] in general 
is the ground on whicha body of troops 
encamps; alſo the troops encamped. 
To beat up an enemy's QUARTERS, is 
to drive'them'fromthe ground or en- 
campment. e ; 8 
QUARTER of an Aſſembly, is the 
place where troops meet to march in a 
body, and is the ſame as Rendez vont. 
AR TER intrenched, is a place for 
tiſied with a ditch and parapet, to ſe- 
cure a body of troops. . 
- QUARTER {in Mz. affairs] is the 
ſparing the life, and giving good treat- 
' ment to a conquered enemy. 


[&carteler, F.] to cut 


+ © QUARTER {of a City] a canton or 


diviſion of it ; when it conſiſts in ſeve- 
ral iſles, Sc, and is ſeparated from ſome 
other quarter by a river, a great ſtreet, 
or other boundary. 0 
To work from QUARTER to QUAR- 
TER {in Riding Academies} is to ride a 
Horſe three times an end upon the firſt 
of the four lines of a ſquare, and then 
changing hands to ride him three times 
upon the ſecond, and ſo to do upon the 
third and fourth. 
* QUARTER-MWheerlng fin Milit. A 
is the turning the front of a body of 
men round where the flank was. 
 QUAR'TERAGE {quariter, F.] mo- 
'ney paid quarterly. 282 | 
- .QUARTER-CAST {with Horſemen) 
a horſe is ſaid to caſt his quarter, when 
for any diſorder in the coffin, there Is a 
neceſſity to 
tlie hoof. . 


* 
i 


cut one of the quarters of 


— 
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QUART ERING: 1 y] figni- 
e putting in of Quarter; an 
— 'tis uſed | b Ae — 
themſelves. is FR 
Counter QUAR TERING {in Herald.) 
is when the quarters of a coat are quar- 
tered over again, or ſubdivided each in 
to four. e 14 
QUAR TERINGS [in Heraldry} are 
partitions of an eſcutcheon, according 
to the number of coats that are to be 
on it; or they are the ſeveral diviſions 
made in it, when the arms of ſeveral 
families are born altogether by one, 
either on account of intermarriages or 
otherwiſe. VVV 
QUARTERIZA'TION, part of the 
puniſhment of a traitor, by dividing his 
body into four parts beſides the head, 


which quarters are frequently ſet up on 


poles over the gates of the eity. 
QUAR'TERL fin Heral- 
2 yang a ſhield is di- | 
vided into four equal parts 
A 2 W 5 1 
N [quarta pars 
L.] the fourth part . integer, ei- 
ther in OY: | 


[| 


100, 
100 | 


t or meaſure, , 
QUARTERS Cin Architecture] all 
thole Night upright pieces, between the 
punchions and poſt, which ſerve to 
lath upon. They are oftwo ſorts, /in- 
Cle and double. Single Quarters are ſawn 
ſtuff, two inches thick and four inches 
broad. The double Quarters are ſawn 
to four inches ſquare.” +. 
QUARTERS j of the Heavens {with 
Aſtron.] are the four principal points, 
viz. Eaſt, Weſt, North and South. | 
QUARTERS [with Afrol.] are cer- 
tain interſections in the ſphere, both in 
the world and the zodiack, to two of 
which they give the names of Oriental 
and Maſculine, and to the other two Oc- 
cidental and Femininee. | 
QUARTERS. of the moon, I Aſtron.] 
the moon is ſaid t be in the firſt Quarter 
when the is a quarter of the zodiack, 
or three ſigns diſtant from the ſun, turn- 
ing to us juſt half her enlightened bo- 
dy; but when the moon comas te be 
diametrically oppoſite to the ſun, and 
ſnews us her whole enlightened face, 
ſhe is ſaid to be in the full: And when 
ſne proceeds towards her conjunction, 
and ſhews more than half her enlight- 
ened face, ſhe is (aid to be in the third 
or laſi Quarter. „ 
Fore-QUARTERS {ofa Horſe] are 
the ſnoulders and fore- legs. 4 
Hind- Q ART ERS Lof a Horſe] ale 
the hips: and legs behin cc 
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CU QU 
21 ARTERS fof A Horſe's: Pot) are | QUEINT'NESS- 2 + uncommonneds, 
ce ides of the coffin comprehended |  QUAINT'NESS: J humourouſneis. 
between the toe and the heel on one To QUEME, as to queme à thing 
fide and t other of the foot. into one's hand, to ꝑut it in privately. 

Inner QUARTERS [of 8 Foor] QUENCH'ABLE {of cpencan, Sas. 
are thoſe oppoſite to one another, fa- | and habilir, L.] capable of being quen- 
cine from one foot to'theother.  { ched ' . 8 4b ner} 2fL 297 

Falſe QUARTERS [with Horſemen] | QUERE'LA Old Rec.] an action or 
are a cleft'of the horn quarters, ex- | ſuir at law preferred in any court of 
tending from the corner to the ſhoe, | juſtice, where the plaintiff was querent 
which voids blood, and cauſes much | or complainant, £ * 
pain, and makes a horſe lame. ' | QUERENT {guerens, L.] complain- 

ASI Contract (in Civil Law) an | ing. wits ö 
act which has not the ſtrict form of a QUERIMO'NIOUSNESS ; (of gueri- 
contra; but yet has the force of it, L. monius, L.] a complaining humour. 

QUASI Crime (in Civil Law) the ac- QUER' Y [ecuyer, F.] a groom of 2 
tion of a perſon who does damage or | prince, or one converſant in the-king's 
evil involuntarily; © I | ſtables, and having the charge of his 

QUA'TREFOILS {in Heraldry] four- | horſes; alſo the ſtable of a prince. : 
kaved gra. QUER'ULOUSNESS| of gquerulus, L.] 

QUATUORDE'CIMANS [quatuorde- | a complaining diſpoſition. ' i 
eim, L. fourteen] a ſect of Chriſtians in QUEST {of guæſitus, L. ſought] an 
the 2d century, who were for celebra- | inqueſt or inquiſition; an enquiry made 
ting the feaſt of Eaſter, on the 14 day | upon oath of an impannelled jury. 
of the moon, upon what day of the | QIVES'TIONABLENESS {of queſtion, 
week ſoever it happened, as the Fews | F. of L. and neſs] doubtfulneſs, liable 
did; this diſpute was at firſt among | neſs to be called in queſtion. f 
thoſe called Catholicks; but did not | ' QUES'TIONLESS [of queſtion, F. and 
make any breach of charity: But af- | leſi without doubt. | | 
terwards in the year 196 Pope Victor QUESTIONS, propoſitions made or 
in a council held at Rome, excommuni- | offered by way of diſpute. _ _ wy, 
cated thoſe that celebrated Eaſter on | QUEST-MEN {in the city of L 
any other day than ſunday: But Iræne don] a certain number of pariſhioners 
neus biſhop of Lyons and others diflik- choſen annually, to go from houſe to 
ing this ſeverity, was occaſion of warm | houſe and into the marker, to weigh. 
diſputes about the matter, till it was | the weights, and meaſure the mzaſures 
terminated by the council of Nice in of the particular tradeſmen, by a ſtan- 
the year 335 as follows. | dard beam, weights and meaſures, to 

1. That Zaſter ſhould not be cele- | examine whether they were true and 
brated till after the Vernal Equinox. juſt. „ ö 

2. That the Vernal Equinox ſhould be QE UE de hironde {an Fortfiication} . 
fixt to the 21ſt of March. 1. e. a ſwallows tail; a kind of aut | 

3. That it ſhould be obſerved on that work, the ſides of which open or ſpread 
Sunday, which immediately followed | towards the head of the campaign, 
the 14th of the moon. and draws in towards the gorge. . 

4. That if the 14th of the moon, | QUIGK-Ser [of cpice and fer- 
happened to be on a Sunday: it ſhould | Tan, Sax. to plant] a ſort of thorn, of 
be obſerved on the next Sunday fol- which hedges are made 
lowing, that Eaſter might not be cele- | | QUICE'NESS (of cpic and ne Y 
brated by them on the ſame day that Sa.] agility, nimbleneG, britkneſs... 
it was by the Jews.” . _ |. QUICK-Sver, [of cpic and ꝓilpene, 
Jo QUA*VER (prob. of ꝗguatere, L. Sas. a; mineral or; prodigy among 
to ſhake} to ſhake or trill a note, to metals, which is fluid like water 3 — 
run a diviſion with the voice. tho a very heavy body, yet eafily flies 

QUEA'SINESS [prob. of quetſchen, | away, when ſet over rhe fire. 1 
Teut. to offend, and ne ye, . QUICK-Shred lof cpic and e- 
iſnneſs at the ſtomach, propenſeneſs to Tih Se, Sar. ] having a ſharp eye. 
vomit. | _QUICE'. Mrted { of cpic and pix, 

QEER'NESS, oddnefs, fantaftical- | Sax. having a ſharp wit. 
neſs, Sc. ulld (prob. of cud, Sar. cud} a 

QUEINT 5 [incert Etymolagiæ] odd, morſel or quantity of tobacco, to be 

QUAINT F uncommen, humour- "ou in the month or che d. 


945, as a queint Expreſſion. 8 n 
nee 4N2 wn 


| 
1 
0 


Od pro guo, one good turn for an- 
other * Es be trick ; 4 Row!/and for 
an Oliver, L. | 5 
— . DITATIVE [of guidditas, L.] 
QUIDDITY lia rer iy ſie kl ſigni- 
fies the ſame as Beim, but infers a re- 
lation to our underftanding'; for the 
very aſking what a thing is, implies, 
that it is an object of knowledge. 
| N among the Roman,] Reſt. 
A deity which had a temple witheut 
the city of Rome. : 0 
QUIES CENCE {of quizs and eſſentia, 
L.) a fate of reſt. | 


- QUIESCENTS (quieſcentes litere, L.) 


letters that do nor move, or are not 
pronounced in reading: 1 
QUIE'/TISM {of guietus, L. quiet] 


the principles, Sc. of the Quzetifts. 


QUIE'TISTS {fo denominated from 


quzes, L. 7. e. quiet or ret} a Chriftian 
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+...» Order of ranging trees, Ge. 
„„ by five, as it were, as thus, 
| lar QUINDE'TAGON. [of quiz. 
que, L. five, du,, ten; and 5s, Gr. 
a corner] a plane figure of fifteen ſides 
and angles, when they are all equal to 
one another... 5 
- QUINQUAN'NION 2 {in ancien Cu- 
__ QUINQUEN'NIUM & | floms] a re- 
ſpite of tive years, which inſolvent 
ebtors formerly obtain'd by vertue of 


— * 


payment of their debts. th, 

| . QUINQUA'TRIA, feſtivals celebra- 
ted in honour of Minerva, fo call'd, as 
ſome think, «becauſe they laſted five 
days; but others ſay, becauſe they fell 
our five days after the ides of the 
month, the ſame as Panathenea, On 


the firſt of theſe days offered facri- 
fices ; on the ſecond, third and fourth, 


fe&t in the 16th century, followers of were ſhewn the combats of gladiators, 


Michael Molinos, a Spaniſh prieſt, who 
endeavoured to propagate theſe opi- 
nions in Italy; the — of which 
Were, | | 8 5 

That men ought to annihilate them- 
ſelves, in order to be united to God, 
and to remain afterwards in quietneſs 
of mind, without being concern'd for 
— thing that might happen to the 


y. 3 
By this he inferr'd that no action was 


either criminal or meritorious; becauſe | 


the ſoul and its faculties being annihi- 
lated had no part therein, ſo that 
theſe principles led perſons to tranſgreſs 
all laws ſacred and civil. | 
In the year 1687 the pope and inqui- 
Stors deelared this doctrine to be falſe 
and pernicjous, and ordered his books 
to be burnt. He himſelf recanted, and 
was afterwards impriſoned, and died 
in 1692. | | 
It is thought that there are ſtill in 
being many of this ſe& in Italy, tho' 
they conceal their principles, and that 
the doctrine has crept over the Alps 
into France ; the arch-biſhop of Cam- 
$ray's book entitled, The maxims of the 
ſaints explain d, having ſame tendency 
ſame way. | Ba 
QUYFETNESS Jof qures, L. and ne ſr] 
a quiet ſtate, a being free from any per- 
plexity, diſturbance or trouble. 
QUIL LET'S prob. q d. Quibblets, 
or little Quibbles) ſubtilties, quibbles, 
chicanery. „ 
QUIN'CUNX, five twelfths - of any 
intire thing divided into twelve parts. 
QUINCUNX {with ee avg aſpe&t 
when the planets are diſtant five ſigns. 


25 hn the: fifth a cavalcade was made 
rough the city; they began on the 
13th of March. 75 1 1 8 
QUINQUE; , ᷣͤ 
D {of quinque, 


UINQU EF O'LIAT. 
five, and folium, a leaf, L.] a kind of 


digitated leaf, confifting of five, as it 


were fingers, as in Cinquefoil. 

QUINQUENNA'LIA, games or fe- 
ſtivals, celebrated every fifth year, in 
honour of the deified emperors. 
UINT'AIN, an ancient euſtom, a 
poſt driven into the ground with 2 
buckler fixed to it, for the performance 
of military exerciſes: on horſe-back, 
with poles, throwing. of darts, break- 
ing of lances; Sc. He who breaks moſt 
poles and ſhews moſt activity, wins the 
prize; alſo a right'which the lord had 
to oblige all the millers, watermen, 
and other young people unmarried to 
come before his caſſle, once every 
third year, and break ſeveral lances or 
poles againſt a poſt or wooden man, for 
his diverſion. ++ 255 As 

QUINTILAANS {fo called of Quinti- 
lia their propheteſs] an ancient Chri- 
ſtian ſect, who admitted women to per- 
form the ſacerdotal and epiſoopal func- 
tions, grounding their practice on that 
paſſage of St. Paul, that in Chriſt there 
is no diſtinction of males and femalos. 

QUINZIE'ME, a fifteenth, a certain 
tax; anciently ſo called, becauſe raiſed 
on the fifteenth part of mens lands and 
goods; alfo the fifteenth day after any 
feſtival. L. 


QUIRINA'LIA, feaſts obſerved at 


Rome, in honour of Quirinus, i. e. bh 


mulus, on the twelfth of the calends 0 
| May. | 5 


+ 
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the king's letter, to have time for tho 
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om [with Architect a piece of 
— — ſauare ar long, taken 
out of à corner, or any place elſe of a 
ground. plat to make à court yard, &c. 
* QUODLIBET A'RIAN, one who fol- 
lows the dictates of his own fancy. 
QUOIL-| Koffer,. Teur. à collar ] a 
round of a cable, when the turns are 
laid one upon another, or à rope or 
cable laid up round, one turn over an- 
other, ſo that they may run out fres 
and ſmooth without kenks, 1. e. without 
twiſtings or doubliggass. 
Weather QUOlL T with See} is 
when a ſhip has her head brought 
about ſo, as to lie that way that her 
ſtern did before, eee en- any 
fail, but only bearing up the helm. 
QUOR 12 {i..e. of whom] a word 
frequently uſed in the commiſſions of 
the juſtices of the peace, as where a 
commiſſion is directed to five or ſeven 
perſons, or to any three of them, a- 
mong whom, B. C. apd D. E. are to be 


two, there B. D. and C. D. are ſaid to 


be of the Quorum; becauſe the reſt 
cannot proceed without them. And 
thence a Fuſtice of the Peace and Quorum, 
is one without whom the reſt bf the 
juſtices cannot act in ſome caſes. 


| R“ Ege R r, Italick; N r, O!4 


x Engliſh; n, Faxen; is the 17th 
leiter of the alphabet; P, Gr. the 15th, 
/ Heb. is called the 2oth. Litera Canina, 
or the dog's letter, becauſe of its ſound, 
ſomething like the noiſe a dog makes 
when he ẽk/ RM; 8 
K. 8. ſtands for Regie Societatis, L. 
i. e. of the Royal Society. | 
_ R [with the Ancients] was a nume 
rical letter, and ſignified 80. 

R, with à daſh at top, ſtood for 

9000. | 155 
RABANITE fof 9137 Radbanim, 


Hieb. anceſtors or fathers] a ſe& among 


the Jews, who follow the doctrine of 
their forefathers, and are ſuch as pro- 
perly ſucceeded the ancient Phariſees, 
all whoſe traditions they obſtinately 
adhere to; by which they are diſtin- 
guſhed from the Caraites, fo call'd be- 
auſe they confine themſelves to the 
ſcripture; and therefore theſe laſt do 
very greatly hate the other Jews, and 


* 


look upon them as Hereticks. 


RAR C99 i. e. ma- 
KABBING N 2 . Heb. fter or 
KABBONI& doctor] ſome make the 
flowing dückincton - between the 


| 


| - RABDOVDES a,,, Gr.] Ste 


— 2 * be A ; 
5 — 


a for thoſe who had been receiv'd to 
be doctors in Chaldea, that Rabbi was 


a name proper to the Hraeliter of 'the - 
Holy Land; and that alten, was net 
given to any but the wiſe men that 


were of the houſe of David. The 
Rabbins determined all matters in re- 
ligion, and were concerned in civil 
ws, 47 6 they celebrated marriages, and 
publiſh'd divorces, and preachd; and 
had the firſt ſeats in ſynagogues, (ge. 
To RABATE {rabaire,F.} to deſceua 
©" RABBETING (with Sdipmrichts) 
A * 2 2 1 
is the letting in of the planks to the 
ſhip's keel, it being hollow'd away, 
pes: the planks may join the better and 
CIQIET-: 25+ 455 | | . 
RAB'BET [of a Ship's Nel] the hol 
lowing before: mentioned. a a 
RAB BOT H, the name of certain al- 
legorical commentaries on the ſive 
books of Moſes, of great authority 
among the Jet, who pretend they are 
very ancient, being compos d about 
the 3oth year of Chriſt, concerning 
which they have a great many fabulous 
ftories; but it is eaſily to be pros d that 
they are not of that antiquity that the 


* 


Rabbint would have them to be. 


Rhabdoides. © | e 
RABID TTT 5 Lof rabidat, I. 
e madneſs, rica! 

e | CIQTTTAN 


RAB'INET [in Gunnery] the ſmalleft 
piece of ordnance but one, being an 
inch and an half diameter at the bore, 
five foot and an half long, requiring 
e of ſix ounces of powder, 
weighing three hundred pounds. 
RACA & LN of , Heb. empty] 

RA CHA 7 a word or expreſſion of 


the higheft contempt for a vaiti, empty 


fellow, 5 

RACCOURCT {in Heraldry} fignifies 
the ſame as Coupee, i. e. cut off or 
ſhorrened, denoting a croſs or other 
ordinary, that does not extend to the 
edges of the eſcutcheon, as they do 


| when named without ſuch'diftin&tion. * 


RACEMO'SE (racemeſus, L.] full of 

clufters. ee 
A RACNAT [of racheter, F. to 
RACHE TUM S redeem] a com- 


penſation for theft, or the redemption 


of a thief. The ſame as Heſt bote. 
RACHITZ > (of A, Gr.] mnſcles 
RACHILIZE'I F belonging to the back, 


ſo named by foreign ànatomiſts, and 
are probably the ſame that are called 
by others Semipinath. : 


- 


% = 


- RACKING Pace [in Horſeme warſhip)" a 
Pace in which a horſe neither 

:ambles, but is between both. 
- :RACKOON', a New England animal 
;fomgthing like a badger, having a tail 
{like a fox, being cloathed with a thick 
and deep furr. 
time in a hollow tree, and goes out a- 
nights, when the moon ſhines, to feed 
on the ſeaſide, where it is hunted by 


n | 
AD 75 ned, hode, Sax.] differ 
only in dfalect, and fignify Counſel. 
RAD DLINGS [Ar chitect. j the bow- 
* or coping of walls. i 
XA DIANTN [of radians, L.] 
. RADIATE diſcous Flower [with 
Florifss) is that which has its diſk en- 
compaſſed with a ray, as in the ſun 
flower. #5 67 5h | {34 
.*-RA'DIATED [radzarus, L.] 
-xays'or beam. | | 
IA'TION of the animal Spirits, 
the manner of the motion of the ani- 
mal ſpirits, on a ſuppoſition, that they 


having 


trots nor 


It Neeps in the day- |. 
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RA 

- RAGU/LED-+> as I in 
P coil r, U 2 
dry] a Croſs raguied, ma 
be beſt 3 by = 
ling it two ragged ftaffs in 
a croſs, as in the Figure. 
RA'JA, a terra uſed by the Indians 
for a ſort of 'idolatrous princes, the re. 
mains of thoſe who ruled there before 
the conqueſt of the Moguls. 
RAIL (of Hach, Sax. a woman's 
night rail} a bird ſo called, becauſe its 
feathers hang looſe about its neck, 

RAILERY 2 lof railler, F.] ſcold- 

RAILING S ing, harſh, opprobri⸗ 
ous language. . 
KRAlLS (prob, of riegol, Teut.] 2 
wooden fence to incloſe a place. 

RAIN Ihen of penian, Sax. prob. of 
gh, a drop of pet iv, Gr. to drop] 2 
vapour drawn. by the ſun, and falling 
to the earth in drops. ; 
; Rarn is formed of the particles of 
vapours joining-together, which, be- 
e anti fall down to the earth. The 
difference berween Dew and Rain ſeems 


! 4 


. 


| 


| 


J 


are diffuſed from the brain towards all 


the parts of the body, through the | ſome 
little canals of the nerves, as light | ſmall 


from a lucid body. 
ERADICALNESS of radicalit, L.] 
che quality of being radical, of having 
roots, or of being well founded. 
RADICA'TION, the action where 
by plants take root, or ſhoot out roots. 
RADICLE {radtculi, L. ] that part of 
the ſeed of a plant, which, upon ve- 
getation, becomes its root. | 
- *RADICO'SE (radicaſus, L.] having a 
great, or many roots, 
; To RADIFICATE 
to make roots. 4 
*RADIO'SE radioſus, L.] that hath 
thick, or many beams or rayͤs. 
RA'DIUS fin Mechan. ] a ſpoke or 


[radificatum, L.] 


fellow of a wheel, becauſe they iſſue h 


- like rays from the center of it, | 
' *RADIOMETER, a mathematical 
-inftrument called a Jacob's Sraff. 
ERADMAN [| Doom r- Day Book] ſup- 
poſed to be the ſame with Rad- Knight 
or, as others ſuppoſe, from nead, 
* counſel, and if ſo, neadman is a eoun- 
ſellor. 5 | 
-.» RAF'FLING (of raffier, F.] a play 
with three dice, wherein he tltar 
throws the greateſt pair, or pair-royal, 
wins. ag os 
ERA GOT [with Horſemen] a horſe 
that has ſhort logs, a broad croup, and 
a ſtrong thick y.z and is different 
from a Couſſat, in that the latter has 


chie fly to be this, that Dew falls at 
| aaa times, and in very 

rops, ſo as to be ſeen when it is 
down, but is ſcarce perceivable while 
falling: whereas Rain is groſſer, and 
falls at any time. | 

There are ſeveral cauſes that may 
ſingly, or jointly, praduce Razr. 

1. The coldneſs of the air may make 
the particles of the clouds to loſe their 
motion, and become leſs able to reſiſt 
the gravity of the incumbent Air, and 
of conſequence to-yield to its preſlure, 
and fall to the ground. 

2. The vapours may be gathered by 
the wind in ſuch abundance, as firſt to 
form very thick clouds, and then 
ſqueeze thoſe clouds together, till the 
watery particles make drops too big to 
hang any longer in the Ar. 

3. When the vapours ariſe in ſo 
great abundance, as te reach and min- 
gle with the clouds above them, then 
they cauſe Rain in very large drops; 
and this may happen in ſtill ſultry wea- 
ther, becauſe 3 the Clouds having 
no ſenſible motion, and in the mean 
time the Heat filling the Air with va- 
pours, they joined with the clouds, 
and being topp'd in their progreſs, do 
open a paſſage: for the ftores of the 
clouds to deſcend upon the earth. 
4. Sometimes the warm wind thaws 
the frozen clouds into drops, as we {ee | 
ſnow diſſolved by heat. Now the 
thicker and ſooner any ſuch cloud was 


* 


i 


ore ſhoulders and a thicker neck. 


[4 


1 rhe ill be, 
gathered, the larger the drops 1 co 


8 14 
R s 


becauſe there was greater ſtore of va: 


ours condenſed there. And hence it 
is, that in ſummer time, we have ſud- 
den ſhowers of rain inn exceeding great 
drops. See Snow and Hail. 
RAIN HOW (nenboga, Sax. 

Is the moſt admirable of all meteors, 
of which the following Phenomena are 
worthy to be taken notice of, and is a 
bow of divers colours repreſented in a 
dewy cloud, conſiſting of innumerable 
drops, each drop being like a globe of 
glaſs filled with water. pl: 

1. A Rainbow never appears but in 
a place oppoſite. to the ſun, ſo that 
when we look directly at it, the ſun is 
always behind us. 

2. When a Rainbow appears, it al- 
ways rains ſomewhere. 

3. The conſtant order of the colours 
of the Rainbow, is thus, the outmoſt is 
red, or ſaffron colour; the next is 
yellow, the third is green, the fourth 
or inmoſt is violet or blue. | 

4. The Rainbow is always exactly 
round ; but does not always appear 
equally: intire, the upper or lower 
parts being often 1 0 1 188 

5. Its apparent breadth is always 
the ſame... NR f 

6. Thoſe that ſtand upon the plain 
ground, never ſee above half the cir- 
cle of the Rainbow, and frequently 
not ſo much.  _ 

7. The higher the ſun is above the 
horizon, the leſs of the circle is feen, 
and vice verſa, if there be no clouds to 
hinder, . 

8. No Rainbow appears, when the 
a above 41 degrees 46 minutes 

gh. 75 ow 

9. Sometimes two Rainbows appear 
together, of which one is higher and 
larger than the other, and ſhews the 
colours aforeſaid ; but in an inverted 
order, and much paler. 1 

To. A Rainbow may be ſeen in the 
night at the full moon, affording the 
ſame appearance as from the ſun, but 

ering in colour,  _ | 

11, The Rainbow. does not appear 


p 


| 


Fl the ſame to all perſons; but one ſees 
in his particular bow, according to the 
a- poſition he ſtands in. ö 


Of all theſe ſufficient cauſes may be 
aſſigned, but muſt be omitted here for 
want of room. 75 . 

A Rainbow may be artificially repro. 
ſented, by cauſing water to fall in ſmall 
drops like rain, through which the ſun 
ſhining, will ſhew a bow to the be- 
bolder, ſtanding between the ſun and 


are pieces that lie 


Fore RAIL 


8 
Lunar RAINBOW, thi 


appearance . 
moon's rays, in the drops of rain in the | 
ihr times ! 
Marine RAIN HOW, a Phenomenon, 
ſometimes ſeen in a much agitated ſea, . 
when the wind ſweeping part of the 
tops of the waves carries them alot; 
ſs that they are refracted by the rays” 
of the ſun falling on them, and paint 
the colours of the boo”... 
RAIN INESS [nemgner”, Sax. ] apt- 
neſs to rain, rainy quali. 
Trat of RAINS [among Sailors] ſo 
named, becauſe there are almoſt con- 
ftant rains and continual calms, thun- 
der and lightening very violently ; and 
when the winds do blow they are onl 
uncertain guſts, which ſhift about 
round the compaſs. By which means, 
ſhips are ſometimes detained there 4 
long time, and make but little way i! 5 
that tract of the ſea to the northward” 
of the equator, between 4 and 10 de- 
grees of latitude, and lying between 
the meridian ef Cape de Verde, and 
that of the eaftermoſt iſlands of the 
ſame name. „ 
To RAISE Caniran, Sax. reifer, Dan.] 
to ſet higher; alfo to increaſe; alſo. 
to occaſion or cauſe. „„ 
Jo RAISE a Horſe [in Horſemanſhip} 
is to make him work at Curvets Capri- 
ole, Peſades, &c. alfo to place his head. 
right, and make him carry well, hin- 
dring him from carrying low, or arm 
ing himſelf. „„ ar ET 
To RAISE a Siege (Milit. Term, ] is to 
give over the attack of a place, and ta 
quit the works thrown up againſt it, 
and the poſts taken about it. 
To RAISE a Plan [of a Fortreſi] is to 
meaſure with cords and 2 
inſtruments the length of the lines, and 
the capacity of the angles, in order to 


| repreſent it in ſmall upon papers, ſo as 


to know the 


the advantages and difadyan-' 
( 


AISED [of ajupen, Sa.] lifted 
, ita fe 5 fo, 
_ RAVSER' Cin Carpentry] a board ſet 
oh edge, under the forefide of à ftep 
or ſtair. . = e 

RATSING Pizces [in ArchiteFure] 
under the beams, 
in brick, or timber, by the ſide of the 
CFF CCC 3 
RAFTING 2 the laying of hemp, 
RA'TING F flax, timber, Ge. whem 


green in a pond or running water, to 
ſexfon them Tor ute,” © © 8 
- | 7 [of a Sie] 


” 


the drops. 
vhs ; 1 * 


| & RARE-AFTWARD 


is that part 
eee 


- 4 


of a bow, made by the re aftion of the _ 


i 


2 
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4 ; "2 of it which is before; and 43 uftatly, 
1 


mote Wan a third, but leſs than h 
: ' the length of tue keel. „ 
5 a Ship 


RAKE- AFT. 2 [of 
RARE. AF TW ARD 5 is that part 
which is at the ſetting on of the ſtern 
oft ; and is generally about a 4th or 
sth of her Forc-rake. F 
RAKE' 5 { prob. of dp, 
RAKE'HELL 5 Feb. with addition 
RAKE'SHAMED of the words, Hell 
and Sbume] a profligate perſon, a de 
bauchee, a. bafe, raſcally fellow. _. 
n debauched, Sc. 
RAKIS pre 
4 e torr {a a banter- 
g, jeering, Sc. alſo a chiding. 
ing, RAL Er 2 lxalliment of rallier, 
i AL'LYING 5 F.] a re aſſembling 
or gathering together ſcattered troops. 
RAM! een put to ſignify | 
| vernor and war. | 
RAM's-Head. \in a Ship] is a great 
block belonging to the fore and main 
liards; and * in it three ſhivers, 
into which the halliards are put; and 
in à hole at the end of it the ties are 


v | 3 
"RAMADAM, a ſort of Leut ob- 
| ſervedby the Mahometans, during which 
they faſt the whole day with fo ſevere 
ſuperftition, that they dare not waſh 
their mouths, nor even ſwallow their 
ſpittle; but make amends by pang 
all night, and ſpend more in this month 
than in fix others. 858 
They are forbid to eat, drink, or lie 
th their wives from break of day to 
un ſet; but after ſun ſer, when the 
Imam has cauſed the lamps to be hght- 
ed, which are on the tops of the mi- 
narets or turrets of the moſques, they 
make cheer and ſpend the beft 
| t of the night in feaſting; fleeping 
in the day time, they do moſt of their 
buſineſs by night. | 
'They call this month holy and ſacred, 
and believe that as long as it laſts the 
gates of Paradiſe are open, and thoſe 
of Hell ſhut up: And it is accounted an 
unpardonable crime to drink wine at 
this time. . 
RAM AGE Cof ramatur, L. having 
boughs, of ramut, a branch] branches 


of trees, Se. 8 
Hark [of ramus, L. the 


: 
— 


4 - 


1 
: 
: 


”— 
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RAMAGE- 
g of a tree] a 7 . 
deen oughs; or that 
has airs] Fa wr or is — from the 


% 


eiry ; and is ſo called in the months 


Ess, profligateneſs, Sc. | 


< 


veral branches o 


of May, June, July, and Auguſt. 
4 RAMBLER [q: reambulator, I.] 
& rover or wanderer. ME 


> 
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' RAMIFICA'TION' [with Anat y the 
preading of ſmall veſſels; which iſſue 
out from one Tak one: Thus the ſe. 

of the Aorta, by which 
the arterial blood is conveyed to att 
the outward parts of the body, are cal- 
led the ramifications of that attery, I. 

RAMFICATION {in Botan.] ſmall 
branches e Grew: of larger ones; 

u 


alſo the production of boughs ang 
branches e 
RAMIFICATIONS [in Painting, &c.) 


figures reſembling boughs or branches. 

RAMIN'GUE with Horſemen] a reſty 
horſe, who reſiſts or clèeaves to the 
ſpurs, that with malice defends himſelf 
againſt the ſpurs, ſometimes doubling 
the reins, and frequently yerking to 
favour his diſobedience, F. 

R AWISHNESS {of nam, Sax.) rank 
nets of ſmell, like a goat, GCC. 

RAMO'SE- Leaf [with Botan.] is that 
which is farther divided from an atated 
leaf, as in the common female fern. 


"wy 8 


RA'MOUSNESS (ramoſitas, L. j ful- 
neſs of boughs or branches. 
ARAMF [of rampant, F.] a hoiden- p 
ing, friſking, jumping, rude girl. { 

AMP'ANT (in Heraldry} as a lion t 
rampant, is when he ſtands f 
ſo directly upright, that '0 
the erown of his headan- | 
ſwers directly to the plants dj 
of his feet, on which he pt 
ſtands in a perpendicular | 
line, and not by placing the left foot in pl 
the dexter corner of the eſcutcheon; | tu 
ſo that the difference between a lion 
rampant, and a lion faliant, is, that a he 
rampant ftands upright, but the ſaliant im 
ſtooping forwards, as making a ſally. } 

A RAMPANT-L7on | Hieroglyph.] re. va 
preſents magnanimity,  _ nat 

RAMPART > f[rampart, F.] a large þ 

RAM'PIER maſly bank of earth, of! 
raiſed about the body of a place to co- A 
ver it from the great ſhor, and formed R 
into baftions, courtains, Ge. take 

RAMPART {in Civil e yell 
ſpace left void between the wail of the fofn 
city and the next houſes. uſed 

To RAM'PIRE, to fortify a place that 
with a rampart. © 2 dry, 

RAN (han, Sax.] open or publick | ers 
theft. A word fit uſed in theſe, and lot 
the like phrafes. He ſent, made aw?) note. 
with, confounded all ihat he could rap To 
aud ran, Or run. 5 RA 

RANAT ,TES fof Rina, L. a frog of 7a 
a ſect among the Jett, Who are ſaid to Veno! 
have a veneration for, and worſhip role 

bet uſs God made uſe of them RA 


frogs; | 
to Plague! araoh, and they prezenc 5 | 


ba ft meni 1 1 


N wy 1175. 
* 2 Le e 


UW HA, runs alon 
| Penis, a 
to the * divides the e and 


GEE trogpy. in a condition pro- 
t or for x march. 


per for an engasemen for 
RANK. (rang, F.] 4 dus or der, or a 


place allorteda-thingduicable ene 
Ng 8 (661 » LON e, Sar} the 
anon 
ing a frowzy, ſtrong, or Wen 
Waal al lunurianen ss. 
A RANT Lia che Drama] an extra- 


vagant flight of. paſſion, over- (rooting 


. much the fame as. 


i N tW WSòꝓ. 
e — ary” 3 141755 7] tho fon 1 
A 4 x rapiditas, ra pi- 
kitchia 4 s 1 11955 ESS 8. F. of rapere, 
RAN [with c unser]. the path of |. n motion, carrying ſomewhat 
a a 00 ar. ne it deſcribes from W 
mou. f Ko piece 10 whe point RAPIF 8 lin Born. Weis.) 
** e "Ry ol [having a 75 like a Mae 
N [rapine, of rapere,, to 
ced in its a 72 Or, Match violenttiy, Sc. J robtery, pillag- 
Baxter, of xhen gig Bris any long order. ing, a taking away 2 thing by open vio- 
RAN'GES (ina Ship] are two pieces debe, and#iffers from theft, 2 
of ue 'A croſ from ſide taking away e contraxy to 
22 any a ft In the fore caſſlo, @ lit- mind of the owner, IL. 
forematt, and the ether "RAFPAREES * rapere, I. 59g _ 
in ing beak ead, before the moulding 1 taxe Te gay} certain {riſh robbers 
e ae A n 2- _ 7 
'G / h is che er, a 
if J. . Ft fnarched or oy 


157 A -now death . 

F the oreſt}\ a com 

| NS n. $1 foxeſt 2 4k 6g pas 
RAPE, ti the - wood or ſta of the 


kafters 


tapes, when dec and 
S Nuit. 

part of a 12 boing 

p ging 

— * ſide — 
from the Sanum 


RAPE, a 
RA PHA with 


reaching 


mY 


RAPTOR [lin em, 4 xvi 


re: 28 "a 
ERS th . 2 away his 946 
55 17 3 7 


and hci, rapture, a, tak 
or ſnatching 2 | , gps 

St. Paw! — the third 7 
er of: rainy, caufed ho 6x6 


nature and probability. e 
RANT'ER, an.eBiravagant in fights | " RAP" TUR cke bug Gr.. 
of 1 or gay apparel 5 RARE Body; one that is very Porous, 
WA A little frog. "TO whoſe parts are at a t diffancs x 
N . 'CULUS... kin Heraldry is | frota another, and which waar 5 bur, 
alen for che ese eng neing of NA matter Ader a great deal gf 
yellow or gold c and there 
a de NARETAMC- Ti [with. aue 


ſine have fancied that it might be 
uſed in blazonin 


wu Or, ſup 
that the metals a otours 2 
dry, may be e open as well ok flow- 
ers as precious ſtones. Bur thar has 
wt been approved by any writers of 


it; 40 fear paſſionately... 


renouſnets, 
— en to take away by 


SN EBS [of ra par itus, 1. ant 
of rapere, L. to ſaarch] ravening, ra. 


. 


dy, 


FF 


oling as the rarefaction of a natural 
its taking up more dimenſions or 


ee 7 1 


RAREFACIEN'LI can,, 
eines with open and enlarge the Sees 
ot 3 ani to givs an eaſy, vent td the 

n | 
To "RA IE Fee 1.4 cb - 


e thin. 15 | 
rarivany; L. L. raw, 


57 


* 


RAPE, vegan! e g 


rer! 4 a rar? ro thing, A 


us 


8 
4 


R A 


thing that is extfhodijiar exuty 


ry for, * 
or Workmanſhip z a curiofi - uncom- | f 


monneſs „Ercellen „Se. 


RARE'NESY{of ear} rawneſs; ad Hem 1 
fog 3 thinneſ(s; alfo ſcarceneis. 


2 8 -RASCAL teither of ' napcal, f 
| old traſt, trampery; or racazille, F. riff- | 
raff, or of in; Gr. according to Ca- 
(eden of N Hof 57, Heb. vain, empty, 
c. Ja ſorry fellow, 2 villain or rogue. 
-.  RASCAUCETTY: ils racaille, F.] the 
ſtum of the people, the rabble; alſo a 
baſe, raſcally ation. 
_ * RAS'CALEINESS, baſeneſs, vileneſs, 
villainduſneſss | 
To RASE on the Ground (with Iorfe- ö 
men! is to gallop near the ground. 
RA SED *{raſe, F.] demoliſhed; alſo i 
ny blotted gut. 
Ape ER ef Baron [prob. of raſera, 


thin flic 
RASH e . 
3 


: over-haſtineſs, 

RAS, a raſp | 

RASPON TES a ſect of Blat 

RASBON TES I which bear ſome 

else ane to the ſect of the Samar alt, 
they believe the tranſmigration- f. 
ſouls, but ſay that the ſouls of men go 
ow! birds, who advertiſe their friends 
., of:Hfe good or evil which ſhall befal 


" rliem, d therefore ver ſuperſti. 


tious obſervers both of the [1 
flight of birds. 5 
The wives of theſe are wont, when 
their huſbands die, to caſt themſelves 


! 


into tlie funeral pile w erein they are | 


burnt, unleſs by an article in the con- 
tract of eres they proved that 
a feerx d not be forced to it. 
| men are generally ſtout and of 
a „ rc and barbarous, having 
1 compaſſion upon any thing but 
birds, which they take great care to 
| nouriſh, in that when their ſouls ſhall 
+ paſs into thoſe ſorts of animals, they 
"wilt exerciſe thefawle charity for them. 
"To ſmell a RAT [ ſoupp onner, F. ſubo- 
ity to diſcover Le intrigue. 


Fax. guns 


6 242 0 18. feet in len 


5 


to 31 feet in breadth; 


Fed RATE 0 has che gun 

11 85 159 10.174 feet in Ws he and 
44 co 4; fest in breadth, contains 

1312 to 1882 runs, Carries from 

196. to 800 men, and, Keen . to tro 


Second RATE, hack its gun deck 
153 ro 165 feet in a5 i win . 
to 46 feet in breadth, contains from 
1086 to 1482 tuns, carries from 524 to 
* men, and from 84 to go guns. 

Third RATE, has its gun deck from 

= and from 3) 
to 42 feet in breadth, contains from 
971 to 1262 tuns, carries. 3 389 to 
476 men, and from 6A to 80 

Fourth RATE, has its ef from 
118 to 146 feet in jerigrts and from 29 
to 38 feet in breadth, conta ins from 
448" to 931 tuns, carries from 216 0 
346 men, and from 48-t9 60 guns. 

Afth RATE, has its gun deck from 
100 to 120 feet i in le! , and from 24, 
ntains frem 269 
to 542 8 carries on 45 to 190 
men, and-fron 26 ro 44 gu 
Sir RATE, has its a deck from 
87 0 95 feet in length, and from 22 to 
25 feet in breadth, contains from 152 
to 256 tuns, carries from Zoto tro men, 
and from 16 to 24 g. 

RATIFICA' TION © fin Law) the 
confirmation of à clerk in a benefice, 
Sec. formerly given him by a biſhop, | 
where the right of patronage is doubted 
to be in the king. 

RATIO [in Aritb. and Ceom. that 
relation of homogeneous things, which 
determines the quantity of one from 
the quantity of another, without the 
intervention of any third: Or, 

RATIO {in Mathemas.) the rate, 
reaſon, or proportion that ſeveral 
quantities or numbers have one to an- 
other, with reſpect to their greatneſs 
or ſmallneſs. | 

RATIOCINABI LITY {of ratioctia- 
bilir, L.] rationableneſs. 

RA TIlON {of Bread] for a 80 ſol⸗ 


| 


(with Mariners] is a place in 
15 where there are rapid ſtreams, 
* dangerous currents, or counter- 
currents. . 
RA'TABLE'fof rara, ſc. portio, El] 
that may ber ated. g 8 
RA TAN“, an Indian cane. 
RATES of Ships, are the largeneſs 
5 ha capacity of ſhips of war, and are 
fix : The difference is commonly reck- 
oned by the length and breadth of the 
gun deck, the number of tuns they con- 


that whoſe plane is conceiv 


| dier, is a pound and'a half a day. 


RR TIONABLE Lrationa bilis, L.] 
'reaſonable. | 
RA'TIONABLENESS: Crationabilitas, 

L. Preaſonableneſs. | 
RA'TIONAL Horizon [Afrranemy] i 

ed to pals 


the center of the earth; and 
therefore divides the hes into two 
* ortions or hemiſpheres. | 
ATIONAL een, Nc. aquantity 
or 3 commenſurable to unity. 


throu 


_ rain, the nunbee' f f men and Baue, my 4 


: CRT: 425 | 


4 


RATIONAL Integer, is that where: 
of unity is an aliquot part: o af 


4 - ” 
* * 
1 1 
* 
>. 
W 


* 1 qual to ſome Ae parts of: 2 | 


RATIONAL: ni d Number, is ond 

— of an integer and a fracti 
, or of unity and a broken number. 

"RATIONAL Way of eretting a-Figure, 
a method of diſtributing the-ſpaces of 
the twelve: houſes, ſo call'd by Regio- 
montaxys, becauſe of its excellency a- 
bove thoſe ot the ancients- The mo- 
thod of this is, by dividing the equator 
into twelve equal parts, by ſix great 
circles drawn thro the ſeveral ſections 
of the horizon and meridian, after the 
ſame manner as Prolemy and his fol- 
lowers did the zodiack. 

RATIONA'LE, an account or folu- 
tion of ſome opinion, action, hyporhe- 
ſis, phænomenon, or the like, on prin- 
ciples of reaſon. | 

RATIONA/LE [the dun of the He- 
brews] à ſacerdotal veſtment worn by 
the Jewiſh high prieſt. 

RATION ALNESS [rationaliter, 1 J 
reaſonableneſs. 

RA'TIONALIST lot rationalir, 11 
one who prefer reaſan before revela- 
tion. 1 

RAT'LINGS rin a Shi ] thoſe lines 
which make the ladder : ſteps to get up 
the ſnrouds and puttocks. 


RAT-TAIL[ with - a horſe. 


that has no hair upon his tail. 

To RAT'TLE (prob. of ratolen, Du. 
or hneoxan, Sar. ſto make a rarcling | 
noiſe, to talk confuſedly or Gly, to 
be noiſy. 

A MEER-RAT'TLE, an empty, 
noiſy, talkative perſon. n 

RATTLE- Snake in Virginia, &c.]a 
large ſnake, having a rattle in his tail, 
compoſed of bones incloſed in a dry 
huſk ; but altho'-the bite of it is mortal, 
jet it never meddles with any thing, 
unleſs provoked. .. 

RATTOON“, a Mes- Indian fox, 
which has this peculiar — js that 
if any thing be offered to it that has 


lan in water, it will wipe and turn it 
about with its fore-feer, before it win 
put it to its mouth. 

To RAVE [raver, F. to talk idly or 
madly, to be li ght-headed. 


To RAVEN © (næpan, Sar. ] to de- 
| [0 continually. xeceding. rom each 
othe 


Your greedil 
The RAVEN « and the Crow, were by 
the ancients, dedicated to Apollo, be- 
aule they are the blackeſt of all birds, 
pt that colour is appropriated to him, 
uit the heat of the ſun-beams 
mates people black and tawny. For 


Mich 0 Oe Bramins in Indie ho- | 
; 4 


flarets, ſer round a-difk, 
| radiant | 


* 


noured black; in ee ſun, to 
which they ſhow'd & ſingular. devotion. * 
RAVEN Hieraghyphically is put to 
ſignify long life, and of one not given 
to change; a dead raven, A. may dead” 


in a very old age. 


RAVENDIA. à ſeft of Fee 
who believ'd the tranſmigration of 
ſouls, and that the ſoul o Maßomet, 
or ſome of the ancient prophets,” uni- 
mated the body of Abas Grafar Alman-_ 
er, the ſecond caliph of the Abaſſidan 
race; and therefore would pay him 
divine honours, by making proceſſions 
round his palace; Like as is dons at the | 
temple of Mecca. 

RAVENING [rapine, F. ropina, Et: 
rapine, greedy eating. | 

AV/ENOUSNESS of papun, Sax. 
to ſnatch greedily, £2 . raviſſant, F. 
e e rapaciouſneſs, devouring, 
ap rite; 
AVIN tot nzplan, San.! rave . 
nouſneſs. Milton. 
A * lreverie, 21 delirious 


ANN 
AV ISH [ravir, F. of rapere, LY. 
to tranſport with joy, admiration, gc. 
RAV/ISHINGNESS, [raviſſement, F.] 
a raviſhing, charming, dchgaung, na- 
ture or quality. _., 
RAV'iSHMENT {in Law] is 5 
taking away either a woman or an bein 
in ward. 175 „ 
RAVISSANT' lin Fe- pron" 
raldry] is the term uſed to 
expreſs the poſture of a 
wolf half. ra iſed, as it were, 4 
juſt ſpringing forwards up- 
on his prey; ſee the figure. - 
RAW'NESS [of hneaþner,, Sax. or 
of raum, Du,] being without ſkin;-un- 
cook d, or not thoroughly dreſs d 
alſo unexperiencedneſs; ; allo N 
the ſkin ſlay d or rubbed off. 
RAY. (rayon, F. radius, L.] a beam 
of the ſun or any ſtar. 
RAY {ina Figurative Senſe] the luſtes 
or brightneſs of any thing. 
RAT Cloth, cloth r never o- 
loured or dyed. | 
RAY4with- e's is  (overal ni. 
in em of a 
ſtar. 2 | 
NDiverging RAYS: {in Opr. are duch 


RAYMI or Intib Raymi tot Intib the 
ſun and Raymi a feaſt}. a feſtival which 
the Iucas of Peru, were wont to cele - 
brate in honour of the ſun. 
This feſtival was celebrated in the 
month of June, dur the ſummer ſol⸗ 
0 2 ice, 


fee,” At which * — 
the officers ot the army, and all the 
Cur aca's' or eat lords of the kingdom, 
g aſſem Tod: in the capital city. 
> All prepared themſelves: tor tliis 
feſtival, by a faſt of three days, during 
which time they abſtain'd from their 
wives, and no fire was ſuſſsred to be 
kindted- in the dieß. 

The ceremony was begun by che In. 
ca or king himſelf, who was eſteemed 
the fon of the ſan; tho they had alſo 
another chief prieſt, wie was of the 
royal famity. . 

When the faſt was over che e 
follow'd by the princes of tlie blood 
and the great lords of the court, went 
early in the morning into tue great 
Piazza of, Cuſco, and there turning His 
face towards the eaſt, and being 5 
bare- footed, Waiting for the riſing 
the ſun, When they perceived it Toy 
worſhippet it. And the GE 
in his mand a great golden bow], drank | 

to the ſu boo Yee ber gave it to 
thoſe of * 2705 family, to drink i in 
like manner. 4 


| negligent. 


| 


And the lords of the court they like- 


been prepared by the veſtal virgins or i 


prieſteſſes of the ſun. 
When this ceremony was ended, they 


all returned towards the temple; where red arſenick, differing 


5 wo : b ” 1 a | 
* F " - . 
. * ; g 
fs R E 
* 
. - 4 


Hanes 4 points": — N 
bear to one another in à right Iine, 

anti is principelly * 2 
vers; as, Limb Rebe Greommich. 


Reach; Lone- oy OheifewReach, in 


the riyer Thames: | 
REACH LESS 


bevy; - 


PAC TION" Ui 1 ſes Ac 
tion whereby — — 
turns the ace b. 4-reviprocal one 


dab 88s kor 

88 Sax 

aredneſs, Ry Ou ? 
" READING Presso as various 


readings, are . diMngnemannors of 
reading the text of a rs in ancient 


manuſcripts, Go. & diverfity having 
riſen from the oorrupuon of time, of 
igaorance of the copiſts; 

READINGS [of Lato commentaries 
or gloſſes on re law text, paſſage, or 
the like, to ſhew the ſenſe an author 


takes iv in, and the application that he | 


conceives to be made of it. 


RE-AGERAVA'TION (with Rom. 


Cat h.] tho laſt monitory pulllihed after 
wiſe drank another liquor, that had three admonitions, and before the laſt 


excommunication, 
_ REAL, a SpaniſhObin. —_—_ 
REAL GAL, à mineral; à ki 


the Inca attended with the princes of men, whielvis white; and from orpi- 
the N entered and. oſſered divers ment, which is yellow. 


eſſels 
guyes of 


e 


ber to the ſun, and the fl- 
ral animals made in ſilver t 


which were lambs or ſheep, 


and then the. ceremony ended. wich 
feaſting and great rejoicings. } 
_ RAYONNANT [in Heraldryy figni- 


2 


hes darting forth rays, as 
the ſun does when it ſhines 
out. 80 a Croſs Rayonnant 
WV) is one which has rays of 
glory behind it, darcingour 
from a center to all the quar tabs of 
the eſcutcheany. as in the 
RAZFE (with. Hor ſamen] 4 herte i is 
aid to raze, or have razed, when his 
2 rner- teeth ceaſ to be hollow, ſo 
a 


t the cavity, where the black mark:| 


was, is filled up, the teeth even, ſmooth 
and raz d, or ſhaved, as:it were, 1 25 
the mark difa ppears. | 
RA'ZOR 2 [eulrer raſorius, L 
RA SOR & barbets'kaife dr i 


ene for ſhaving. 

EAC, the ſpace or diftancathat's 
| perſon or tine, onthing, Carr . 
tain to; alſo he — of: 

capacity or unde cg. 


nd then the prieſt ſacrificed 5 


| 


to e 8 is: 


REALNBSS' rena, L.) real exif. 


ence; the truth of the matter. 
ſophers, formed in oppoſition to the 


Nommaliſts. 

REAL ITAS {with the Svotiſti]j a di- 
minative of vet, and is a term uſed to 
denote a thing whieh may exiſt of it 
ſelf, or which has & full and abſolute 
being of itſelf, and is not con- 
ſidered as a part of any other. 

To NE AI 

ſcarce known before the year 1719, is 
got _ Exchange- 
Alley, &c. in paper a imaginary 
money into handy houſes, moveables, 
or current ſpecies... 


To REAR of *aptepan; Sex.) 1 
on New alſo to nouri 


erect or ſet 
or bring up: 

| NES Lin Milit. Art} the hindermoſt 

t ot an army os fest. 

EA S0 l, a eulty or power of the 
coul, whereby it di fin uiſhetl good 
from evil, truth from . 3 Or 
khat faculty of the ſoul} whereby ve 
1 of thi 85's. alle the Exexciſo © — 


N 


from "a Mg | 


"RE ALISTS. a ſe& of ſchool philo- | 


ZEfin Commerce) a term 
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j the deu the motto: As on 2 ſuns 
dial;.the words we muſt, alluding to cin 
dial de all; or as the paramour in 
} Cambden, who, to expreſs his love to 
his fweerleart Roſe-Hilli, kad in the 
border of Ris gown painted a roſe; a 


lp hill, an spe, a loaf and a well; which 

is expedient for (he eg & g9- in the Nu language reads, Roſe HY! 

vernment ; hut contrary to moral HO. I lope rl. Na 
neſty and iuſti os. | |. REBUT'TER (in Law is when tho 


REASON N [wt | Carpericer 5] heir of the donor impleads rhe tenant 
RESON Fiecet & rather gaiſing pie. A the land was intail'd' to him, 
cos, ars piechs of timber which lie un- and the dones comes in, and by virtue 


der the bhaamg on the brick r timber, of the warranty of the donor repels r 
in the fide of an houſe. 1 


rebuts the heir: becauſe tho' the land 
Was entaiſed to him, yet he is heir to 
the warranter likewiſe. This is when 
à man grams lands ſecured to the uſe o 
himſelf, and the iſſus of his body, to 
another in fee with warranty, and the 
| _— leaſes out the land to a third pe. 
And like wiſe if a perſon allow His to. 
id it 15 | nan to hold tand without obliginghim - . 
e four princi- to mae good any walls, if afterwards 15 
pal Operations of che mind. hhe ſues Him for waſte made, he may 
Jo RE-ASSIGN' (reaffigner, F.] to | debar him of this action by ſhewing ths 
aſign again. . | grant; and chi is alſo called a rebut- 
REA TT TACH/MENT kin Dew}. a ter. | 34 8 
ſecond attachment ef him, who was RECAFIT/ULATORY, belonging to 
formerly attached, and diſmiſſed the ay ation. | 
ing of the juſtice, on the- like caſaalry. | —_— a'ſhip-homeward: bound. 
EBA'TE [with drehicedts} cliam fe: | RECEIVER- General (of the court 
ring ob ing FF. | of Wards] aw officer which did former. 
REBADEMENT (in Commerce} thas | ly belong to that court, which being 
which is ahnte or dine on pay | now taken away by act of parliament, 
ment of wady money, before it be- | thedMficeis now vacant. | ; 
comes dM % 1 44,44 | RECEFVER [recevenr, F. a perſon 
REBEL/LION [properly a renewing |'who-receives.. It is often'uſed in an ill 
the War), it was. originally: fignified'| ſenſe, for one who rakes ftolen goods 
among tlie Romans by a ſecond refift—| from chief, and conceals them. 
ance, or ring up or ſucb as had been RECEIVER (with Chymiſts] a veſſel 
tormerly overcome imbarnte,. and had uſed to receive what is diſtilled: ?- 
yeilded themſel ves to their ſutjeftion. | RECAFVER of Mr. Boyle's air- 
le is now uſed ſb a traiterous:takbing | prep] that glaſs out of which the air 
up arms, or 4 tumultuous oppoting is drawn, and within which, any mO_ 
the authority of the king, Gr. or ſu- | creatures or other bodies are incloſe 
preme power in a nation. 5 fer rhe making any experiments upon 
REBEBL'LIOUSNE e 


1 diſobediwnce; x. REH CEN SION, a reckoning, counting 


+ 
1 


ESR a ſort of fine flom ie Or o numbering, L. 
branched work in ]⁴ů́n pinie RECENT NESS { recentia, L.] new. 
Fo RB-BUY 3 agann and RECEPTIBIUITY, capablenefſs of 
byclian; Faw] we baile” again = beingrecei ved, or of receiving. 


RE reh N prob of rebur, RECEPTION [with Philoſ.] the fame 
the abl. pts oe, Ea ting #name; as paſſion. | 

device, æ picłurech repreſentation, with RECEPTION [with Aſtrol. ] a ſort of 

words addedirewis; yer neither the one | accidental dignity Br fortitude: happen- 

nor the other can make out any ſenſe] ing to two planets, eſpecially if agree— 

the words or motto explaining | able in nature, when they are receiv'd 

the picture, and the * in each other's. heuſes, as when — 


— 


» 
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on, and the moon in her turn ar- 
tives in the houſe of the fun; exhala- | 
| | tabliſhed about the year 15303 ſo deno- 


f 3 ; £volution.. a i 


of a new exchange, due upon a bill of 
as is kept in reſerve on board of thip, 


- - >RE'CHARGE, of fre. arms, as a tnuſ- 
„ RECHLESNESS [C necceleaynerfy, 


_ -*RECIP'ROCAL fin Porrry) is faid of 


ſud urrires in Cane, the houſe 


tiem, triplicity. 


- -» RECES'SION of the Equinoxes lin the 


mew Aſtron.] is the receding" or going 
bach of the equinoxial points every 
about 30 ſegonds; which happens 
3 on that the axis of the earth, | 
after-many revolutions round the fun, 
actually ſwerves from the paralleliſm, 
vrhich it ſeems to keep with itſelf du- 
ring the whole time of an annual re- 


- 


- -RE/CHANGE Cin CommerceTthe price. 


exchange, which comes to be proteſted, 
And to be refunded to the bearer by the 
drawer or endorſer. 

- -RECHAN'GE {Sea term] ſuch tackle 


to ſervein caſe of failure of that 


ready in uſ. 
quet, Se. is a ſecond loading or charge. 


Car.] careleſneſs, negligence. | 
- -;RECIPIAN'GLE, a recipient angle, 
an inftrument for taking the quantiry 
of angles; eſpecially inthe making th 
lans of fortifications. - | 


verſes that run the ſame both back- 
wards and forwards. | 
- RECIPROCAL {with Gram. ] is a term 
applyed to certain verbs and pronouns, 
in thoſe modern languages, which re- 
turn or refict the pronoun or *perſon 
upon himſelf. i 
RECIF'ROCALNESS Creciprocut io, “.] 
anterchangeableneſs. | 
RECIP'ROCATED {reciprocatus, L. 
mutually interchanged, or returned, 
like for like. 5 X 
- *RECK'ONING {in Navigation] the e- 
ſtimating the quantity of the ſhip's way, 
or of the run between one place and 
another. n | 
RECLAIM ING [OJ Cuſtoms] the 
action of a lord purſuing, proſecuting 
and recalling his vaſſal, who had gone 
to live in another place, without his 
permiffon. 5 $77 
4 RECLINA'TION, a leaning back- 
"wards, L. : 
RECLINING [reclinant, I..] leaning 
backwards. | 
RECLU'SION. the ſtate of a recluſe. 
A RECOIL' [recul, F.] the reſilition 
of a body. | | 
RECOLLEC'TION, a mode of think 
ing, whereby thoſe ideas, ſought after 
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-REOOLLECTS: (in the church of - 
Rome] or the minor brethen of St. 
Francis, à congregation of religious ef. 


minated from tlie ſpirit of Recollection, 
As to the obſervation of the rules of 
their founder St. Francir, in their puri- 
ty and dpi ho . 

To RECOMMENTY '{[recommendar;, 
17 to give a perſon a good character. 
2 MMEND' ATIVE, of a recem- 
mending quality, 
RECONCILEABLEN ESS Cof recen- 
eier F. ] capablenefs of being recon- 


ciled. 

- RECONCILIA'RI {o/4 Law) a term 
uſed of a churh which is faid to be ſo, 
when it is conſecrated again after it 
has been protaned or polluted, by hay- 
ing been poſſeſſed by pagans or here- 
ien. 

To RECONNOT'TRE {in War] is to 
go to view and examine the ſituation of 
a camp, (gc. in order to make a re- 
pore. 5 
_ To RECON NOL TRE, a fleet or ſhip, 
is to approach near enough to know of 
what rate, nation, Sc. it is of. 

To RECONNOITRE A Land, &c. is 
to obſerve its ſituation, and find what 
land it is. 

RECOV*ERABLENESS {of recouvra- 
ble, F. of recuperabilit, L.] capablenels 
of being recovered. | 

Real OV'ERY [in Law] is an 
actual or real recovery of any thing 
or the value thereof by judgment; as 
if a man ſue for land or any other 
thing, and hath a verdict and judgment 


for him. 0 
Wel nina wm in Lat] 
ns RECOVERY { is a cer- 

tain form or courſe preſcribed by law 

to be obſerved for the better aſſuring 
of lands and tenements to us, the eſſect 
of it being to diſcontinue and deſtroy 
eſtates- tail, remainders and reverſions, 
and to bar or cut off the entails of 


them. Bat e 
RECREA'TIVENESS [of recreatif, 
F.] recreating quality. 
RECRIMINA TOR, one that blames 
another that blames him, L. 
RECRUITS' [in Milit.] are new men 


| raiſed to ftrengthen the forces already 


a foot, either to fill up the places ef 
thoſe ſlain or deſerters, or augment the 
number of men in a company. 


RECTANGLE, { with p—— 
Geom.) is a figureotherwile - 45 
called a long ſquare, has 4 


right · ſides, and its two P- N 


by the mind, are with pain and cndea- 
our brought again to view. 


polizes equal, RECT. - 


„ 1 $11 
$8 2-8 
N 
© ag of of 
0 : kd « 
3 2 * 
9 bw. * 
ſr 0 


| RECTANOLED (of rachur and g- 5 
| 8. 


nſiſting of right angles. 
4% e RECTANGLES, are thoſe 


II that have 
their ſi- 

— des about 
— mme 
; OR j 1... angles x 
; CW 


REC TANGULAKITT 33 being 
RECTAN'GULARNESS'5 *ight-an- 


, To REC'TIFY Curves (with Mathem.) 
is to find a ſtraight line equal to 2 


curve; or a plane equal to @ curved 
fre? | 


REC'TI #inores [with Anat. ] two 
ſmall muſeles of the head. which ap- 
pear both in ſight at once, ariſing from 
the hinder part of the firſt Vertebra of 
the neck, and are let into the middle 
of the Or Occipitis, in two ſhallew de- 
preſſures of the ſaid bone. 

REC'TO [in Law] a writ uſually 
called a Writ of Right, of ſuch a nature, 
as that whereas other writs in real 
actions are only to recover the poſſeſ- 
ſion of land, Sc. in queſtion, loſt by 
the plaintiff or his anceſtors, this aims 
to recover both the ſeiſin thus loft, and 
the property of the thing; ſo that both 
rights are here pleaded together; that 
- the property and that of the poſſeſ- 

n ; : 


RECUM'BENT NESS [of recumbens, 
L.] the relying or depending upon. 

RECU/PERATORY C recuperatorius, 
L.] of, or pertaining to a recovery. 

RECUR'RENCY {| of recurrent, L. J 


| the running back or returning. 


RECUR RENT Verſes, verſes that 
read the ſame backwards as they do 
forwards, as, Roma tibi ſubito, mottbus 
ibit amor. | | 

RECUR'VATURE' (of re, backwards, 
and curvatura, L. a bending} a bend- 
xo bowing backwards. | 

ECUR'VEDNESS, > {reeurvitas, L.] 

RECUR'VILY © 5 a being bent 
backwards. NN ; | 

RECU'SANTS ſrecuſantes, L.] per- 


ſons who refuſe to acknowledge the 


e ſupremacy ; properly Roman Ca- 


tholicks, who refuſed to ſubmit; but it 


has been extended to comprehend all | 


vio ſeparate from the eſtabliſhed 
Church of England, of whatſoever ſet 
vr opinion. 1 85 

 RECUSA'TION [ in Law } an act 
vhereby a judge is deſired to refrain 
from Judging ſome certain cauſe, on 
zecount of his relation to one of the | 


RED {rhund, C. Br. -iev;*84x:} 0 


partios; berauſe of ſome enmity, Gr., 


„ 
4 


of _u ſimple or primary colours e 
natural bodies, or rather of the rays 
HG... 5-595 RIGS Sr 
-RED-Book {of the ExchequerJ-an an- 
cient manuſeript volume, herein are 
regiſter d the names of thoſe who held 
lands per Baroniam, in the time of kin 
Hrury II. and alſo it contains ſever 
things before the conqueſt. It is in the 
keeping of the king's remembrancer. 

To RED. Shire > {with —_— ſpoken 
2 Jo RED. Scer 5 of a piece of iron in 
their fire, that is heated too much, ſo 
that it breaks or cracks under the ham— 
mer, while it is working, between hot 
and cold. | . 5 a ; 7 

RED'DLE 7 red chalk, a red foſſil- 
 - RUDDLE 7 ſtone, uſed by painters 
in making craons, Sc. | Hs 

REDEEM ABLES, lands, funds, (5c. 
ſold, with a reſervation of the equity 
of redemption. | Rd aro 6 

REDEEM A BLENESS, capableneſs of 
being redeemed. tera: 
REDEMP*TION {in Zaw] a faculty 
or right of re-entring upon lands, Ge. 
that have been ſold and aſſign d, Se. 
upon re-imburſing the purchaſe-money 
with legal cofts. 

REDEMPTION, a purchaſing the 
2 of another from bondage, F. 
of L. 35 SICOM 

REDEMPTION of Captiives {in tho 
Church of Rome] a religious order, 
call'd alſo that of Notre Dame de la 
Mercy, who beſides the three cuſtomary 
vows of chaftiry, poverty and obedi- 
ence, make a fourth to employ them 
ſelves for the delivering Chriftian 
ſlaves who are detained by Barbarians, 
and alfa to enter into ſervitude for the 
redemption of Chriftians. © — 

REDEMPTIONS [anc. Law Writ. 
grievous mulcts impoſed, by way 
commutation for the head or life of the 
delinquent. _ | non =. 

REDE'VABLE, indebted, obliged or 
beholding to. F. e 

REDHIBTTION I Civ: Law)] an ac- 
tion in a court, whereby to annul the 
ſale of ſome moveable, and to oblige 
the ſeller to take it back again, upon 
the buyers finding it damaged. 

REDIC'ULUS [among the Romans] - 
a deity fo ſaid to be call d of ridere; to 
laugh, g. d. the god of laughter, on ac- 
count of the precipitate and unexpected 


return of Hannibal, having made the 
Romans laugh and fall to ridiculing him: 
or rather of redire, to return. 


* : as - 
- 


He 
- WS 


near to whi 


. Proaching in order to enter into . 
Was obliged haſtily to return with all 
is army, being @iz'd with a ſudden 
F#8rrar, occaſioned as they ſaidiby & cer- 
E horrible Spectre which appeared 
inthe air, as it were for the defence 
2 2 city, in memory of which they 
ated the temple to Redicnlys. 
e NTEGRA'TION {in Civ 
| the ation of reſtoring a —— m the 
Enjoyment of a thing, whereof nh 
Seen N diſpoſſeſs d. | 
ANS. See Red Knights. 
6 157 DOLENCY [ of redolextia, 
A506 DOLEN'TNEss © L.] ſweetneſs 
65 CIBLENESS, capableneſs of 


Thang 0 reduced. 


little place taken out of a. 3 aj 
make it more uniform and- regular 
"alſo for ſome other conveniences, a 
cabinets, ſides of chimnies, aleoves. 


REDUC'TION o a Figure, Deſign or 
Draught, &c. is the making a copy 
thereof, either larger or ex than 


gc TioN [in Surg cry] an opers- 
tion, whereby a 3 , luxated or 
3 bone is reſtored ro its proper 


PE REDUND'ANT i Hyperbola, a curve 


of the higher kind, . called, begauſe 
it exceeds the conick G@fign of that 
name in 792 — of its penn of 


neſs fav L — 
12 over again. 

KEPT: (with Marimers] part of a 

l that is taken up, as when, in a 
at gale of wind, they roll up part 
che ſail below, to make it narrow 
Tha and not to draw too much wind : 
his taking up or contracting is called 


ap- | 


{nile 


; 7 — read y 
Aris aftirms rms they 7 


UCT {in Carpentry} a quirk or | th 


0 another, ; in 


order to ſidered * Fan 
neg 1 F.] to make 
finer 5 - Doty 5 by drawing 
5 II Abs lees, or metals, by 


rc aN it is related that 
e and, write What he — LT 
on a 


ſame 


and, be e fe the 
wo 2 d e ae 2 letters 
the moon, fo 

y ern 
Cornelius 
rol of i it, and 
2 it was 


on ou 155 
maick hypo- 


REFI 2 of ae Ray hx 


in mation gall 


#10 * 
Tg = SITS — A — 


N 


i 
near appr 9 #6cede or c 
are driven the 1 
. fu - ak 1 0 
2 8 a . 5 
ee 
: 5 hi e its purſuing f 
its for er dir 0 
REFLE!] 1 7 Painting] is under- b 
p Y 1 nnd, — 
in a f 75 d to be I 
al :d by « lig he | by ſoms 


cke 
Vie body, . in the ſame 


EFLEX/IBLENESS, eapablened of | 

Ml reflected, or that 3 of 

the rays of light, whereby 

diſpoſed to be reflected. 
REFORRM, a rc-eftabliſhment or re- 

vival of a former neglected diſcipline ; 

alfo a correction of reigning abuſes. - 


REFORMA'DO ſin a Ship of War] 


| " Ret RY {of reutrer, F.] entring 


RE. EN“ TRI Cin Law) 4 reſuming 
and retaking that poſſeſſion chat had 
lately been foregone. 

RE.ESTAB'LISHMENT { retoblige- 
ment, F.] an eftabliſhing again. 

'To REEVE C with Sailors] is to 815 
2 rope thoraugh a block, to run-up 


and down. 
REEXTENT' I in Las ] a ond 


ja gentleman who ſerves as a voluntier, 


| the principal officers, 


in order to gain experience, and ſucceed 


REFORMATION, the time of the 
15 3 of the reformed or 
roteſtant reli 
Ricks of REFORMATION, a right 
which the prinoes of Germany claim to 
reform the church in their territories, 
89 88 ow the ſpiritual 35 | 
well as t 
REF ORMATH TION. * (Hieraghpticaly) | 
| was by the ancients 3 by 8 


Extent made upon lands or tenements, 


* 4 


P benix, 


8 
4 


ir] 
ET, 


ed 


RE 


2.2 88 8 7 


* fertig, I. 


whom# opelagod; that an- 

Hin of who out of her aſhes, *fer 
hath been conſumed by the ſun beams, 
REFRAC'TA ARINESS of refracta- 


Yiu, L.] obllingey, 208 ſtrongneſs, a 


ſing to be ruled 
Fu REFR AC'TED 5-559 are ſuch. dials 


42 drawn in a concave or hollow 
bowl, ſo that the hour-lines may ſhew 
the true hour, when the bowl is full of |t 
water, or ſome other liqouvr. | 
REF RAC. VO... Mn] Mechanicks) is 
i > +48 deviation 
of the moving 


different 

., courſe, by rea- 
on of the dif- 
e denſity 
of the medium 
| it de in; 3 
or flexion 
and Songs of 
_ determination. 
occaſioned aby a body 8 falling oblique | 
ly out of one medium into RAIN of 
a different denſitʒ. 

A ball, as at A, mov moving 1 in the air, 
into the line A B, and falling obliquely 
on the ſurface of the water G P, does 
not proceed ſtraigt to E, but deviates 
or deflects to B again; and if che ball 
moving in the water in the ſame line, 
A B, ſhould fall obliquely on the ſur- 
face of the water 6D, it will not pro- 
ceed ſtraight to 2 nor yet deflett to F. 
but to G. 

1 GABLENESS (refragatilicas, 

L.] refratorineſs. 

REFRAIN'MENT. [refrenatio, L. i a 
refraining. | 

REFRANGIBILITY [of the Ray: of | 
Light] is the diſpoſition to be refracted 
or turned out of the way, in paſſing out 
of one tranſparent . or medium 
into another. 

REFRAN'GIBLENESS. [of . re and 
frangibilitas, L.] capableneſs of being | 
refracted. 

REFRENA'TION lreſrænatio, L. Va 
bridling 2 checking, a curbing or hold- 
ing in, L. 0 
Sy: FRI GERANT. -lyefrigerans, : L.] 
ooling 

REF RIGERATIVENESS. (of - refri- 
gerativus, L.] cooling quality. 

| REFULGENTNESS. lrefulgentia, L.] 

brightneſs, ſplendour. -- | 

EGA LIS Agua, an acid, .corroſiye 
pirit or W = ving as a menftruurn 
or diſſolvi ; it is prepared by 
mixing bon falt or ſal. armonzac 
with ſpirit of nitre, or with common 


4 


ſhe ralary] ſignifies 


body from its Se. 
len 


REGARDANT' b * 
oking 8 
behind, and is apply d to _ Yes 
bea fts repreſented. in an 
eſcutcheon, with their 
faces turn ed to their tails, > 
as in the figure. 5 
REGARD'ED Cregardè, F. Alooked up 
— wich concern, reſpetted, Had N 


" REGARD'FUL [of re card, F. g 
Ful, d having regare 0 Careful o, „ 


Ve Sogn 


REGARDFULNESS, | heedfulners, 


REGARDLESS det regard,” $2 and 
Sax.) heedleſs. 
REGARD'/LESNESS, heedleſngſs. 
REGARD'ER, a officer belongi 
the king's foreſt, who is obliged 5 
oath, to view and enquire of all offen- 
ces and defaults that have been com- 
mitted by the foreſters, and all other 
officers, in the execution of their office. 
REGEN'ERA TE, regeneracy. Milton. 


| particular courſe. of phyſick the patient 


REGEN'ERATENESS [ regeneratio, 
L.] regeneration. 
GENT Lin a . rofeſſor 
of arts e ſciences, wWho holds 


2 claſp | 
+ ON ſet © of wpils, | 
REG INA'TION, a foringing of 
budding out again, L. | 

RE'GIBLENESS (of regibilis, LJ caſiy 
neſs to he governed. 

REGIFUGE [of regifugium, of regem 
and ſugare, L. to drive away] a 4 
held in ancient Rome, on the ſixt 
the calends of March, i. e. on our 24ch 
of February, in memory of the expul- 
ſion of their king, D of Tar- 
in's fying out of Rome on that day. 

REG'IMEN {in Medicine] à rule or 
courſe of living, with reg rd.to eating, 
drinking, clothing or the like; accom- 
modated to ſame diſeaſe, and to the 


is under. | 
REGIMEN' TAL [of regiment, F.;] of 
or belonging to a regiment. 
REGIONS {with Philoſ.]. are particu- 
lar diviſions of the air, which are ac=- 
baer three, the upper, middle, and 
low 
we) REGION, commences from 
the tops of the mountains, and reaches 
to the utmoſt limits of the atmoſphere, 
in which is a perpetual; equable calm- 
neſs, 9 and ſerenity, _ 
oweft REGION, .is at wherein 
. og and is bounded, by the re- 
fletion of the ſun's rays; that is, by 
the height to which they e from 


the ear 5 v Hitt 


TT # 2 4 
RE 


- Middte REGION is that wherein the 
clouds reſide, meteors are formed, Se. 
extending from the extremity of the 
loweſt to the top of the higheſt moun- 


tains. | 
- RE'GIONARIES[in Eccleſiaſtical Hiſ- 
rory] a title given to thoſe who had the 
charge and adminiſtration of the church 
affairs from the fifth century, 
REGISTERS in pariſh churches were 
firſt appointed by Thomas Ciomwell, 
Earl o 1 vicar- general to king 
Henry the VIII. c. C. 1538. 
' REGISTER Ships lin Trafic] ſuch 
ſhips to which the king of Spain, or the 
council of the Indies, grant permiſſions 


to go andtraffick in the parts of the Spa- | 


niſb Meſt- Indies; ſo called, becauſe they 
are regiſtred before they ſer fail from 
e | 
REGISTER {with Letter Founders) 
one of the inner parts of rhe mould, in 
which the types are ctft. *** 
REG“LET > [Architect.] a little, 
RIlGLET 5 flat, narrow moulding, 
uſed chiefly in compartiments and pan 
nels, to ſeparate the parts or members 
from one another, and to form knots, 
frers and other ornaments. 
r (with Printers] See Rig 
is k f « 8 ; = 
REGULAR Bodies [with Mathem.) 
are ſolid bodies, whoſe furfaces are 
compoled of regular and equal figures, 
and whoſe ſolid angles are all equal, 
of which there are five. | whales 
1. A Tetrahedron, which is a pyramid 
cemprehended under four equal and 
equilateral triangles. | 
2. The Hexhaedron, or cube, whoſe 
ſurface is compoſed of fix equal ſquares. 
3. The Octabedron, which is bound- 
ed by eight equal and equilateral tri- 
angles | ; 
4. The Dodecabedron, which is con- 
tained under twelve equal and cquila- 
teral pentagons. 
n he Eoſf he dron, which conſiſts of 
| enty equal and equilateral triangles: 
| 5 heſe are all the regular bodics that 
can be, and they are called the Plato- 
nick bodies. | 
REGULAR Curves, [with” Mathem.] 
are ſuch as the perimeters of the co- 
nick ſeftions, which are always curved 
after the ſame geomerrical manner. 
"REG'ULARNESS {reevlarite, F. of 
regularis, I.] agreeableneſs ro rules, 
exactneſs, ftrift order 
REG ULO, a title given to the ſons 
of the emperor of Cine. 
REG'ULUS, a petty king; a Saxon 
tule for a count. F 


"Martial REGULUS ef Antin, 
[with of ne . a mixture Mrs 
= meſted with the Reeulus, 
EGULUS (with Aftron.] a ſtar of 
Fi firft magnitude in the conſtellation, 
0 r | 


REGURGIT A'TION, a fwallowing 
again, L. ̃ 6 5 1 : 19g 
RE-IMBARK ED  [reimbargue, P.] 
put on ſhip- board again, mT” 
RE-IMBAT”'TLED, put into battle 
array again, F 
RE-IMBURSEMENT (in Traffck, 
&c.) a repayment ; or returning what 
money a perſon had received by way 
"of advance, Ge. „ 
To RE-INGAGE for ve, and engage, 
F. I to ingage again. : 
E-I r re, and en- 
gagement, F.] agengaging again, 
E-INVIGOR®F1GN. 7 invigo- 
rating again, or the (econd time. 
REJO NT'ING [with Archite#;] the 
filling up of joints of the ſtones in old 
buildings, when worn hollow by the 
courſe of time or water. 
A REITERA/TION {with Printer] 
preſs. is 
REIT“ T ERS, an ancient title of the 
German cavalry. © © | 
' RELA'TION [with Grammar.) is the 
correſpondence which words have one 
to another in conſtruction. 
RELATICN [with Logicianf] is tho 


| fourth category, as chat of Father, Huſ- 


band, Maſter, Servant, King, Subject, 
and every thing that denotes compari- 
ſon, as equal, greater, leſs. 
RELATION (in Philoſ.] the mutual 
reſpect of two things, or what each 1s. 
in regard to the other. | 
RELATION [in a Law Senſe] is 
when, in conſideration of law, two 
times, or other things, are confidered 
as if they were all one; and by this 
the thing, ſubſequent is ſaid to take its 
effect by relation. : 
RELATION [in Geometry, &c.] is 
the habirude or reſpe& of two quanti- 
ties to one another, with regard to 
their magnitude: The ſame as Ratio. 
RELATION [in School Divinity] is 
uſed to denote certain of the divine 
perfections, called perſonal ones, in 


regard, by thoſe one divine perſon 11 


referred to another, and diſtinguiſhed 
from ir, as in God there is one Nature, 
two Proceffions, three Perſons, and 
four Relationt; the Relations are Fat, 


nity, Filtation, active Spiration, and pa 


five Spiration, 


| 


is when the laſt form is laid on the | 


; REL/ATIVB 
} 


Lond; i 7 — ©, — 


appointed to be ready, for a traveller 


boſſec s“ * che they Were, beau im- 


9 5 


f 
4 
8 34 
'S 4. N 
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| _ 1 5 FIVE Subſtontiver. with 
ram] A 


(34 0 redn 

a) 1 8 bear a relation to 
4 5 others, as a father, ſon, daughter, 
huſband, Wifs: S. 
5 RELAT E Adjeftiver, are ſuch as 
haye. relationto ſome othors, as, better, 
worſe, higher, lower, equal, unequal, 


RELATIVE Pronoun, is ſuch an ons 
25 has relation to a noun that goes be- 
fore, as be, him, that, who, which, with 
their ß al ation 
REL'ATIVENESS {of relativur, L.] 
the having relation to. 1205 
RELAXA'TION . [with , Surgeons] a 
preternatural extenſion, or ſtraining o 
a nerve, tendon, mulcle, G. either by 
violence or weakneſs. _ 5 
 RELAY' [in Tapeſtry Work] an open 
ing left in a piece where the figures or. 
colours are to be changed, or which is 


to be filled up when the other work is | 


done. 3 X 
A RELAY {of rallier, F.] a freſh 
equipage, horſe, Sc. ſent before, or 


to change, to make the greater expe- 
dition, as in riding poſt. 7” | 
| RELEGA'TION, a-kind of exile or 


baniſhment.. for a. time appointed, 


wherein the obnoxious perſon is re- 
quired to retire to a certain place, and 
to continue there till he is recalled, L. 
RELENT'LESS, unrelenting, unca- 
pable to relent, Milton. „ 
RELENT'MENT \rallentiſſement, F.] 
r e mono, e ee 15 
RELIEF” Jin Chanceryl is an order 
ſued out for tha diſſolving of contracts, 
and other acts, upon account of their 
being un reaſonable, prejudicial, grie- 
Wü t 8 
RELIEP. See Relt-vo.  . 
RELIEF "reaſonable, is that enjoined 
by ſome law, or fixed by an ancient 
cuſtom, and which does not depend on 
the will of the lord.  _ _ 
RELIE'VO. [in Sculpture, &c. ] im- 
boſſed work, the protuberance or 
ſtanding out of any figures above the 
ground or plans whereon they are 
formed, Ital. 5 e e 
Demi RELIEVO, is when one half 
of the figure riſas from the plane or 
ground. . 3 
RELIEVO {in Architect. ] is the pro- 
jecture of any ornamant. 
mga [in Paint. ] is the degree 
of force or. oldneſs, wherewirh the fi- 


. 
»* 


gures, beheld at à due diftance, ſeem} p 
o fland out from the ground of the | ga 


ils 


. RELIGION Creligio, L.] ĩs defined to 
be a general habit of reverence towards 


both enabled and inclined to worſhip 
and ſerve God; after that manner 
able 70 his will, ſo that we may pro- 
cure his favour and bleſſing. | 

Natural RELIGION, is what men 
might know, and be obliged to by meer 
pr neiptes'of reaſon, improved by con- 
ſide ration and experience, without the 
aſſiſtance of divine revelation. 


Revealed RELIGION, is what God . 


has obliged us to perform by the ma- 


f nifeſtation of his will, upon the conſi- 


deration of temporal or future rewards 


ed religion are Faith and Practice. 
RELIGION {with Paintery] is repre- 

e in a ſilver veil, with a mantle of 

White. „„ 


The divers RELIGIONS of the World. 


ARABIA is ſabj:& to the Grand 
Spot agg other Mahometan princes, 
who. nevertheleſs tolerate Chriſtians to 
tive there, and they have alſo a famous 
monaſtery upon mount Sinai, which 
is poſſeſſed by the Caloyers or religious 
Greeks of the order of St. Baſil. 


religion of the country ; nevertheleſs, 
the Grand Signior tolerates other re- 
ligions there as well as in Europe. The 
Greeks have two. Patriarchs there, 
that of Antioch, and that of Fer uſalem. 
In his empire are principally the 
Chriftians called Armenians,” Tacobines, 
Georgians, Maronites, Neftoriansr; there 


chants, Coftes, Sabeans, and à multi- 
tade of Jet. „CC PTS OER 
BARBARY {in dfrica] is inhabited 
by Moors, Turks, and Arabs, who'-are 
nerally of the Habometan yy, rates 
t the Portugueſe and Sani d have 
a few places there; there 'are ſome. 
towns in which the infidels allow the 
Chriftians and Jett the exerciſe of 
their religion, paying tribute for it. 


the Portugueſe ; where they have an 
.archbiſhop of St. Salvadore ; the coun 


are peopled with idolatrous inhabi- 
tants, but the Spaniards have divers 
laces there, and endeavour to propa- 
te the Chriſtian religion among thoſe 


* 
= 


| 


idolaters. 8 Ve 


and puniſhments. The parts of reveal- 


 InTurkiſh ASLA Mahomet aniſm is the 


| are alfo Roman Catholicks, who are for 
the moſt part French and Venetian mer- 


BRASILE (in 5 to 


try of Plata and that of the Pafagons 


* 9 


the divine nature, by which we are 


which we conceive fo be moſt agree - 


N R E * 

Gn nin 
this kingdom believe in one God, the 
Creator, of Heaven and earth; but 
they think him to be unaktive and does 
not concern. himſelf in human affairs; 
but ayithat an evil angel, ed Deu- 
mo governs. the wor d, and. to him 
they pay divine honours, and alſo to 

other I dixvinities. | | 
CANADA in Ver e, in Ane 
rica] the inhabitants are generally Ro- 
man Catholigks, the 2 1 dart 
of it belonging to the French; but New 
England; Won Holen and New Swede- 
land, have alſo colonies there and pro- 


feſs the Reformed religion of their | 


th tive countries. en d 
ut the ſavages, as Iroquois, Huron: 
and Agenquain and others, have little 
or no religion, exeept lach as converſe 
with the Europe auf. * 
The Iſland CANDIA, now ſubject to 
the Grand Signoir, beſides Ma bamet ant, 
has Roman Cat holicks, Greeks and Few, 
who pay tribute for their liberty. 
CAFRARIA. [in Africa] is .peopled 


with Idolaters, but the Dutch have two 


foris near the Cape of Good Hope, and 


The Iſland of CYPRUS is under the 


| 


named Deu 


France, in Ame= | Rom 


« £ 
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1d Greek thurches ate allowed to 
ee any moleftation, T. bs 
are alfo Armiinians, Cofter, und all ſorts 
of ſefts, who only pay.tribure for their 


DALMATI is poſfels'd by both the 
e oo 1 hs, 'and 7 — wy 
publick of Raguſt pays tribute. both to 
the one and "the other but is 7 
| Romiſh communion, and hath an atch- 
[ona ing 2 1 1 two bi- 
Mopricks in Dalmatia, which a1 We 
body Spalatro. non 2; 

| , is in general Proteſtants, 
and follow Wen of Aurbug. 
Ear r, the chief religion of this 
country ts Mahomeran, which is follow'd 
| by the Mears, Turks and Arabs. The 
Chriſtian 8 have alfo churches 
there, and the Jews ſynagogues. 
FLORIDA lin America] its natives 
are favages and idolaters, adoring the 
ſun and moon, but there are colonies 


* a 


oe — 


o 
4 
z 


both of Engliſh and Spaniards there, and 
| have introduc'd' the Chriſtian religion 
„ TT 2c 

FRANCE is now generally of the 


Roman Catholick communion, ſince the 


the Portaguexe a caſtle in the kingdom | late King Zewir' XIV. has revoked the 
of Sofala, © e | edift of Nanz, and protlibited the ex- | 
The CARIBEE Hand- and the na- erriſe of the Reformed* Religion. 6 
tives of Guiana are idolaters;. but ſome | GENEVA, the inhabitants of this 
of them believe the immertality of the | republick, are geyerally of the re- n 
ſoul ; alfo the inhabitants of the coun- | formed religion r 
try of the Amazons worſhip idols. . | GERMANY has almoſt as many reli- | 
CEYLON, is an iſland of idolaters; | grons as it has princes, fates and free h 
but there are many Mahometans among cities; but the emperor. himſelf pro- m 
them, and a good number of Chri/trans, | feſſes that of the Church of Ronc; tl 
0 Hoellanders having divers cities | the principal ſects beſides are Luthe- | hi 
there in their poſſeſſion. aur, Anabaptifts and Catvniſts : but the 
CHILI {in America} the Spaniards | Lutherans are the moſt numerous, and ſi 
have eſtabliſned divers ſeminaries. in the moft countenanc'd by authority. ſe 
Chili, in order for the eonverfion of the The Anabapriſti had formerly gain d | bt 
natives, who have but very little reli- | all over Germany; except Au- do 
E . ria and Bavaria, but now there are 7 
The CHINESE are Idolaters; but the | ſcarce any of them left, excepr in pla- na 
exerciſe: of the Chriſtian religion, at ces bordering on Holland; Catviniſm is of 
leaſt as the jeſuits have been pleaſed to | moſtly profeſs d in the Palatinate in the l 
model it, is permitted, and their order | country of Heſfs, dutchy of Wirtemberg, WT 
have di vers churches in that country; | and rhe Hans towns. ; the 
there are alſo a great number of Fer, GOA, The iſle belongs to the For- ido 
who have their ſynagogues by the em- tugueze, who have divers churches Ind 
peror's permiſſie. fand monafterles in it, and the arch ſuf 
CONGO, {in Africa] there are many biſhop of this iſland hath under him all thei 
_ Idolaters'in this n Bug ſome Maho- the biſhops of the ZEaſt-Indzer, And Aby 
' metans, and divers Chriſtians, eſpecially | here the inquifition ſeverely exerciſcs low 
in the province of Amplo, of which the | its authority over thoſs they call apoſ the 
Portugneze are maſters.  _ „% EO „ Tl 
In CORFU, an ifland belonging to | C OLCONDA {in udia] the king him Cay, 
the Venetiants, the inhabitants are of 595 follows tlie religion of the Perſians, Prin 
the Greek church. | Ii | but the people are idolaters a 


GUINEA {in Africa] the inhabitants 


this ce ip idols; but the 
of this e ido vllt 


* 


r 
E. 
* 


— —— the coaſt, and wie Fort 
-1426 hve habitations in the country, 
where they © end#avour” tg introduce 


. 


ceremonies®- of Mabonitraniſm with 


„ and Bildeguiderid obſerve the 
Taten oy but that of the 
natives of Nubid, is a mixture of the 
Chriſtian ceremonies, wün thoſe of 
7udatſm and Ha bomeraniymy” the 'Abyſ- 
inet are the pureſt of alt the Eaſtern 
Chriftians; as for Monomotapa, che an- 
cient religion of that is Heatheniſm 
idolatry 3 but Chriffiarity has been e. 
tabliſhed in divers places of it by the 
Je 166. l 11 12 ho (ge ; 
OLLAND, in all the dominion ef 
the flates, the reformed religion ac- 
cording to the mode of John Calvin'is 
| uppermoſt; but there re many Ana- 
baptiſts, Luther ant,” Renonffrant s, (at- 
fered to be there, and alſo the Luthe- 
rant are permitted to build churches; 
and the Auabaptiſit have alſo theirs; 
there are alſo conſiderable number of 
Jews, who have a ſynagogue ar Am- 
ſerdam and Rotterdam; likewiſe Papiſts, 
but they are not ſuffered the publick 
exerciſe of their religion. 
HUNGARY, is inhabited partly by 
Roman Catholickr, and partly by Luthe- 
ran]. 6 15 C3540” $5 VF e 3 
JAPAN {in India] idolatry reigns 
here ſince the perſecution of Tarcoſa - 
na, who reigned there in 1630, and 
tho' the Chriſtians had formerly, they 
have at prefent no church there. 
INDIA, the empire of the Mogul, is 
ſubje& to a Mubometun prince of the 
| ſect of Ali, which is that of Ferſia; 
4-1 but there are many idolaters in his 


Cn as we TU ne . 


1 WY Bu. 


12 dominions. There are alſo AbyſJines, 
re Jews and Roman Cutholiokr, for ever 

a nation there enjoys the free exerciſe 
is of its rep =: | | 

the Divers kingdoms in the Peninſula of 
79, Tadus, on this fide the gulph of Bengals, 
the inhabitants of which are almoſt all 
vor- idolaters, but Armenians, Banians or 
hes Indian Priefts, Fews and Moors, are 


ſuffered to live there, according to 
their ſeveral religions ; beſides Arabs, 
Ayſſines and Perſrans, who partly fol- 
low the Chriſtian religion, and that of 
the Moors or Mahometansr. | 

The main land of INDIA beyond the 
Ganges, is poſſeſs'd by divers idolatrous 
princes ; the Peninſu/a of the ſame In- 
4, on the. eaft fide of the gulph is 
alo a country, where they worſhip. 
idols and falſe gods. oP ; 


Chriſtianity * The Negroes mix ſome 
their igolatey'3 ſo do the inhabitants of | 


P ** 25 5 
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"IP ITALY; the inguiſition ſüffurs fiot 


here, norindnyof the adjacent iſſands, 
any of thoſe whom they call Hereticksy 
ſince they look upon them as rebellious 
ſubjects againſt the pope, the / church's 


But yet they tolerate Fewsr for par 
ticular "reaſons ; but they are made to 
pay tribute to the pope; for chat liber 
ty they enjoy in the eccleſiaftical Rate; 
| MADAGASCAR, the natives of this 

iſland believe there is one God, cru 

tor of Heaven and earth, but they 
al ſo worship an evit ſpirit 3 tho“ che 
French who inhabit the re di endea vo 
to int rodute Chriſtianity among them. : 
- MALACCA is dependant” upon the 
the king of Siam, who here ipermity 
the exerciſe of all religions, and teſti 
ſies à particular eſteem for that of the 
| Chriſtians; but the greateſt part of it 
belongs to the Dutob, who grant liberty 
of conſeience to merchants of diver 
religions, Who live and trade tfere. 
MAT, there is no religion pers 


5 


mitted in this iſland, but that of the 
Church of Rome. nens 


MEXICO-'6r New Spain, is well 
ſtored with Roman Catholicks, *wher 
there is an archbiſhop and divers $0 


| ſhops; the Spaniards" are alſo maſters 


of New Caſtile Or, where the Roma 
Catholick religion has been introd ef 
by them; but the mountaineers of thi 
country are fill Idolaters, - adoring 1 
ſun and moon as the principal divini 
ties, ſuppoſing. one to be the huſband 
and the other the wifſfſmmſ. 
The MUSCOVITES follow the reli- 
= of the Greek Church, although 
they have a Patriarch at Mnſcov' 5 
they acknowledge the Church” of Con. 
tant inople. The Mordiois who inhabit 
the frontiers of Muſcovy, circumigife 
after the manner of the Jews and Tur ks, 
tho' they are not of their religions; 
they are neither profeſs d Chriſliaut nor 
Idolaters, but live according te the laws 
of nature, and worſhip one God; t 
Creator of the world, to whom they 
offer the firſt fruits of all they gather, 
by caſting them up towards Heaven. 
NAR SIN GA {in India] here the peo- 
ple praftiſe the fame ſuperſtitions as 
they do at Calicut, and the country is 
full of Pagodr or temples, built in ho- 
nour of their Dzmons, 
NETHERLANDS, in thoſe parts that 
are under the government 'of France 
and Spain, there is no other religion 
colerated but that of the Roman Catho- 
lick; and if there be any Calviniſtt and 


1 themſelves. : 


Lutherans there, they do not diſcover 
e 


kin are ſo obſtinately bent upon 
Idolatry, that all the attempts hitherto 
to bring the Chriſtian religion into the 
country have been in vain. | 
PERSIA, in this empire the Hahome- 
tas religion prevails, according to the 
&& of Ali, which is different from that 
of Abubeker, Omar and Oſman, whom 
the Turks prefer before that of Ali; 
but the Perſians allow full liberty of 
conſcience to all ſtrangers, ſo that there 
are Roman Catholicks, Armenians, Neſ- 
tarian and Sabeans; Jewr, and Baniant 
or Iadian priefts and other Idolaters. 
PERU {in America] belongs to the 
Eing of Spain, there the Roman Catho- 
Bek religion is eſtabliſh'd by the Spa- 
niardi, who have an archbiſhoprick at 
Lima, and divers biſhopricks in other 
provinces; and Idolatry remains but 
among very few of the ſavages. 
The PHILIPPINE Hand, belong to 
king of Spain, who gives liberty of 
conſcience to all thoſe of the country 
that are Idolaters, and to divers Indian 
and Chineſes., | 
The iſlands of Sonda, call'd Java and 
Sumatra, are inhabited by people ad- 
dicted to the worſhip of idols; there 
are alſo Mahometans and Chriſtiant. 
The Fol/anders- are very potent in 
the iſle of Java, where the Dutch poſ- 
ſeſs Batavia. | «£1 
_ ., POLAND, this kingdom is of the 
Romiſh religion, tho' there are many 
Proteſtants in it, eſpecially in lower Fo- 
land, about Lublin, Pruſſia and Livonia, 
towards the Baltick. - | | 
In the provinces. that border upon 
Moravia, Hungary and Sileſia, and thoſe 
that advance towards the ſouth and the 
Levant, they for the moſt part follow 
the Greek church. 
_ RAGUSA, this republick belonging 
to Dalmatia, pays tribute both to the 
Turks and FVenetians; but is of the po- 
piſh religion, and hath an archbiſhop. 
. SARDINIA profeſſes the Romrſh reli- 
gion, and uſes the inquiſition. m_ 
SCOTLAND is of the Proteſtant re- 
ligion, but differs from England, in that 
the eftabliſh'd religion of Scotland is 
<6 and that of Exgland epiſ- 


cop kd 4 ö \ 

SPAIN, there are none but Roman 
Catholicks in this kingdom, or at leaſt 
known to be otherwiſe, the inquiſition 
being there put in execution, and they 


ſuffer neither Moor, nor Jes to be 


there. | 
/ SICILY profeſſes the Roman Catholick 
religion, and alſo makes uſe of the in- 


quiſition, , | 


le of this 


tons, of which five are Romanifit, viz. 


; 


law of Moſe.. 


ſorts of religions but that of the church 


| 


- SWEDEN follows-the. confeſſion of | 
Aug Aung; in all the. territories. of the 
king of Great. Britain the Reformed 
religion is eſt abliſhed. 


SWITZERLAND conſiſts of 13 can. 
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Uri, Switz, Under wald, Lucern and Zus. 
the canton of So/urx is almoſt all Ca. 
tholick . Zurich, Bearn, Bale and Febaßß- 
hauſen are either Zuinglians or Calve- 
niſts; Friburg, Clarit and Apenzeel are 
1 Romanifis and partly Calviniſi. 
heir allies. the Vaudoit are partly 
Zuingliant; the country of the Griſont 
partly Roman Catholicks and partly Bon 
teſtants. The Yaltoline are all Roman 
Catholic. 1 
TARTARI is 


ſubject to divers prin- 


ces; the moſt potent of which is the 


great Cham. Some of theſe princes are 
Mahometans, others Pagans and [dolater; 
there are alſo Neſtortans and 7ew:; 
but theſe laſt obſerve but litgle of the 


Crim TARTARY profeſſes Mat- 
metaniſm, but have ſome Fes and Ro- 
man Catholicks among them, who are 
tolerated the exerciſe of their religion 


paying tribute for it. 
RANSYLVANIA is filled with all 


of Rome is leaſt in requeſt. 

TUREY, the Mahometan religion 
u er there; but the Grand Signior 
ſuffers Chriſtiant and Fews in divers 
places. There are great numbers of 
Chriſtian Greeks, and they have a pa- 
triarch at Conſtant inople, whole juriſ- 
diction. extends as far as Natolia. 

VENICE the. inhabitants of this re- 
publick are generally Roman Carholick:, 


and have baniſhed the Fe-... 
VIRGINIA is poſſeſſed by the Eug- | 
liſh, who are of the Proteſtant religion, 4 
but the natives believe there divers or 
gods of different orders, who depend mi 
upon one chief called Kexvas,, who is mi. 
their ſoveraign,. and he has been ſo cal 
from eternity ;. they eſteem, the ſun, it! 
moon and ſtars to be demi - gods. diff 
A RELIGIOUS Man [Hirrogly.] was ſur 
repreſented by. a lion 3 a tain 
cock; alſo by a palm- tree, the root ther 
whereof is unpleaſant to. look upon, | R 
but the fruit and branches are pleaſant, for 
both to the eye, and to the taſte. | call. 
An Enemy to RELIGION (Hierogh.] ming 
was repreſented by an aſs. . Cre 
RELIGIOUSNESS, a religious diſ- RI 
politioh, piety. gud fe, LI. 
RELIN' UISHMENT [yeliftio, L. Ja R 
relinquiſuli gg. * 
| lee 
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 RELIOUA, the remainder or debt 
. —— finds himſelf a debtor 
in n the accompt. 1 ; 
 RELIQULE, the aſhes and bones of 
the dead that remained after the burn- 
ing of their bodies; and. which they 
very religioutly kept in urns, and after- 
wards laid them up in tombs, Z 
RELLSHABLENESS, the being well 
d. | A 
c TAN or N Þ {reluftatio, 
RELUCT“ANTNESS S L.] a wreft- 
ling, or ſtriving againſt, an unwilling- 


nels, Se. 5 
KELUCT/ANT [relu#ans, L.] ſtri- 
ving againft. 5 : 
REMARK/ABLENESS, worthineſs 
of remark. | n 
RE-MARRITIING, the marrying a- 
gain, or a ſecond time. | 
REMED'LABLENESS, capableneſs of 
being remedied, * 
REMED'ILESNESS: [of rremediable, 
F.] uncapableneſs of being remedied. 
A REM EDT [remedium, L. remede, 
F.] phyſick, medicine; alſo cure, help, 
eaſe, comfort; alſo means for the re- 
dreſs of diſorders or miſchiefs; alſo a 
ſhift in misfortunes. 
REMEMBRANCE [ remembranca, 
Ital. of rememorare, L.] is when the 
idea of ſomething formerly known re- 
curs again to the mind, without the 
operation of the external object on 
the external ſenfory; remembring, 
memory. , {4417 i | 
REMEM'BRANCERS {of the Ex- 
cheguer] three officers or clerks in that 
office, as of the king, the lord trea- 
ſurer, and of the firſt- fruits. 
Io REMIND/ ſof re and mind] to put 
in mind. . r "1 
REMINIS CENCEN I reminiſcentia, 
REMINIS'/CENCY 5 L.] the faculty 
or power of remembering or calling to 
mind: That power of the human 
mind, whereby it recolle&s itſelf, or 
calls again ſuch ideas or notions which 
i had really forgot: And in this it 


| differs from memory, which is a trea- 


luring up things in the mind, and re- 
rn; them there without forgetting 
em. 54 1 d $4 | 


REMINIS'CERE, an ancient name 
or the ſecond Sunday in Lent, being fo 
alle! from the firſt word of the begin- 
ung of the mats for that day, remmiſ- 
ire miſcrationum Tuarum. 

XEMISS/NESS {of remis, F. remiſjio, 

] ackneſ(s, negligence, careleſneis. 
EMIL TAN, forgiveneſs. 

REMIT'TANCE {with Bankers} a 
doe or fee allowed both for 2 8 


R E. 5 
wages, the tale ef money, andthe diſſo- 
[rene value of the ſpecies where the 
| money is o wk 

REMIT"MENT 2 {in Commerce] a 
REMII“TANCE S return of money 
from one place to another in bills of 
exchange, orders, or the like. de 
REMII“ TER {in Law] is where a 
man has two titles in law, and is ſeiæed 
by the latter, and that proving de- 
fective, he is remitted or reſtored to 
the former more ancient title. 
REMON'STRANT (remonfrans, L.] 
expoſtulatory, c. EB 8 
EMON'STRANTS, s new of 
Chriftians in Holland called Armint- 
ans, {0 denominated from à writing 
they called a Remonſftrance, which they 
preſented to the ſtates of Holland in the 
year 1609, Wilerein they reduced their 
doctriness to theſe five articles. | 
1. That God in election and —_— 
bation had regard on the one to 
faith and perſeverance, and on the 
other ſide to incredulity and impe=- 
nitence. 12 q / 
2. That Feſus Chrift died for all men 
without exception. | | 
3. That grace was neceſſary for the 
application of ong's ſelf to God. ; 
4. That yet it did not act in an irre-- 
ſiſtible manner. | 
5. That before affirming that the 
regenerate cannot .totally fall away, 
this queſtion ought to be more accu- 
rately examined. Shin cats 2 Þ 
REMON'STRA TED {of re and mon- 
firgtus, L.] ſhewed by reaſon and in- 
ſtances, Se. | þ 25 
REMO'RA the ſhip-halter. A 
REMEL/IGO F ſmall fiſh called a 
Sea -Lamprey or Suck-ftone ; of which 
the ancients had an opinion, that, by 
ſticking to the keel of a ſhip it would 
ſtop its courſe. And thence Remora is 
taken for any delay, ftop, let, hin- 
ne., rn 5 714) | 5 
REMORSE/LESS (of remords, F. of 
re and morſus, L. and nere, Sa.] 
without check, or ſting of conſcience. 
REMOTE/NESS {of remotus, L.] the 
being far from. | 
REMOVE/ARLENESS, liableneſfs to 
be removed.” E 
AREMO VE, a removing, changing 
of place or abode. 2 Or 5 
EREMHEHAN, was deified by the Zeyp- 
trans, for his great care of the country, 
and was repreſented by a Star, which 
probably was the ftar of the god Rem- 
han, mentioned in the Ac, of the 
apolfigs.! oo A RES en 


4 


. 


be * 8 
- 


— 


* 
This ſar ſęems to be! Saturn, for 
in an Ae alphabet, where the 
names of the planets are marked Ca- 
"turn ſtands thus PH oN. This god was 
alſo worſtüpped by the Iſracliteſ ſome 
take it to be Venus, others: Adonis. Rem. 
phis was a king of Zeyps, who liv:d 
about Jacob's time, and might proba- 
hly be that Haraoh that was ſo kind to 


J ph. Finn Io r 4 
 REMPLY Lin Heraldry) d. e. filled up. 
ſigniſies that all the chief is 


-klled up with 42 ſquare 
piece of another colour, 
jeaving only a border of 
the proper colour of the 
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— 
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chief about the ſaid piece, as in the 
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+ RENITENCY-{in Philoſophyj that re. 
ſiſteney or force that is in ſoſid bodies: 
by which they reſiſt the impulſe of o. 
ther bodies, or re-at as much as they 


are acted Won. Tf 336 
maw of a-calf, com- 


monly uſed for turning milk, in maki 
curds for cheeſe, Ga, « wits 7 
To RENOVATE. {renovare;” L.] to 
"RENOWN'EDNESS, f | 
W S8, famouſueſs. 
RENT {of nenxan, Sex.] torn in 
NN 7 ABLE, that may be rent 
| „that may be rented, 
|  RENT'ERING (of rentaire, F.] in 
prog gurl the ſewing of 2 pieces of 
cloth 


edge to edge without doubling 
figure oo them, fo that the ſeam is ſearcely to be 
RE MULUs with Anat.] the narrow ns eee up à rent or hole 
t of the ribs which Sins with the made in the dreſſing or preparing of 
«0067 ing or turning joints of the lot 
back- bone 8 RENUEN'TES [ Anatomy} a pair of 
+ REMU/NERABLE, capable of being muſcles of the head, ſo named, as be- 
rewarded. N F 718 e i $4 ing antagoniits ro the Aunuentes 3 their | 
REMU RIAN {among the | Romans} | uſe is to throw the head backwards 
fleaſts inftituted in honour of Remus the | with an air of refuſalll. 0 
brother of Remml un. KREN VERSE (in Her.] X 7 
_  RE'NAL Glandules {with: Anat.] two | denotes any thing ſet with | &54 6 
flat and ſoft glands about the thickneſs the head downwards, as 
of a nut; above the reins on each fide. Chevron renverſe, is a che I % r 
- RENASCENT [renaſcens, L.] ſpring. | veron with the point f 
ing up, or being born again. downwards, or when a b 
RENASCIBLENESS [renaſcibilitat, beaſt is laid on its back, I as in the d 
L:} the power or capableneſs of being figure. org as tot 3 4 | 
born again, of renewing, or regene- | RE-ORDINA'TION, the act of con- i 
ration. 5 5 oY f | ferring orders a ſecond time. nc 
ARENCOUN'TER {rencomre, F.Jan | \REP=S7tver [Old Rec.) money anci- to 
encounter of 2 little bodies or parties | ently paid by ſervile tenants to their m 
of forces; an accidental meeting, an lord, to be quit of the ſervice of reap- th 
unexpected adventure, as when 2 per- ing his corn | 
Tons fall out and fight on the ſpot, | To REPAIR a Medal, is to clear off or 
without having premeditated the com- | the ruſt, to render it clean, and as | 
bat; and thus it is oppoſed to a Duel. perfect as it may be. | F. 
5. RENCON TRE (in Her.}J| REPAIRABLE, that may be repair. one 
or a Rencontre, denotes that ed or menden. 5 R 
the face of a beaſt ſtands REPANDOUSNESS [of repanditar, I; 
right forward, as it. it came L.] bentneſs-or bowingneis backwards. neſ 
2 to meet the perſon before | To -REPART' {with Horſemen] is to R 
it! as in the figure. | put. a horſe on, or to make him part Whe 
1 REN DER [with Builders] See | the ſecond time. © 7 ſuff 
to Pareet; OT Je REPAREEE' tie, res- nigh 
"To KEN DER [in Laru]q a term uſed | REPAR TI“ F dy, ſmart, reply, eſ- it 
in levying a fine, A fine is either fin- | pecially in matters of wit, humour, R 
gle where nothing is granted, or with or in ĩ ͤ V mi- 
render, whereby ſomething is rendered} A REPEAT” {in Muſick] a character time 
back again by the cogniſee to the cog- ſhewing that what was laft play d or Te 
Hiſor 3/ or double, which contains a ſung muſt be gone over again. take 
grant or render back again of ſome. REPEEK » fat the game} Rl 
rent, common, or other thing out of REEK and REPEEK F called Pick] 5% 
the land irfelf to the cogniſor. | a term uſed when the player has a ft RE 
„ RENDFTION, a rendering. | teenth or fourteenth by kings, Sc. and is he 
RENT TENCY {of renirens, L.] a re- | the ruff befare bg plays a card. beat 
ſiſting or ſtriving againſt. | | il ei god, DRESS: REPER mach 
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LING Power {in Phyſicks af 4 REPRESSION, a reſti 


NEFPEL 
certain per OT 
minute p 
whereby 


ther. NE 
7 REPENT [with Bot. Mrit.] ereeping. 
REPENTANCE {with Divincs] is 
ſuch a converſion of a ſinner to God, 
by which he is not only heartily ſorry 
for the evil he has done, and reſolved 


faculty reſiding in the 
they mutually fly from each 


to forlake it, but actually begins to re-| P 


nounce it, and to do his duty accord- 
ing to the utmoſt-of his ability, with 
a fedfaft purpoſe to continue a faithful 
ſervant of God unto the end of his 


life. 
REPEN'/T ANT, repenting, F. 


\ 


 REPERCUS'SION {iff Mufick] a fre- 


quent repetition of the ſame ſounds. 
REPERCUSSLVENESS | of repercuſſi- 
vis, L.] beating back or rebounding 


uality. 

1 A REFER TORY [refertorium, L.] a 
book into which things are methodical- 
ly entered, in order to the more rea- 
dy finding of them ; alſo a place where 
things are orderly laid up, ſo as to be 
ealily found. — 

REPETITION {in Muſick] a reite- 
rating or playing over again of the 
ſame part of a compoſition, whether it 
bea whole ſtrain, part of a ſtrain, or 
double ſtrain, 


10 
REPETITION [with Rhet.] is when 
1 the perſon thinks his firſt expreſſion 
| not well underſtood, and is ſollicitous 
i- to make his hearers know what he 
ir means, agd repeats or explains in ano- 
p- ther way, 
REPLANT A'TION, a planting again 
of or the ſecond time, 
as To REPLEAD {of re and plaider, 
F.] to plead again to that which was 
ir- once pleaded before, 
REPLENISHMENT, the repleniſhing. 
wy : SEPLETENASS lrepletio, L. ] ful- 
ds. Els. i 
; to REPLE/TION ſin Canon Law) is 
art where the revenue of a benefice is 
ſufficient to fill or occupy the whole 
5 right or title of the graduate who holds 
Mr, REPOLON {with Horſemen] is a de- 
mi- volt, the croup incloſed at five 
Fer times. | 
| of To REPOSE' one's ſelf [repoſer, F.] to 
take one's reſt. 2 
me} REPREHEN'SIBLENESS [of repre- 
ket] benſtbilis, L.] reproveableneſs. . 
ff. | REPRESENT A'TION [in the Dram. ] 
and the exhibition of the action of a 


theatrical 


ical piece, including the ſcenes 
machines, 25 L 


arts of the natural bodies, | 


another, it is juſt as much p 
drawn by that. 


tepel; or 


L.] being of good repute: 


R E 


REPRESSIVE {repreſſus, L. I of a 
reſtraining nature or quality. 
REPRISE' [with Hor emen] is a leſſon 
repeated, or a manage recommenced. 
REFRIZE [in Sea Commerce] a' mer- 
chant ſhip, which having been taken by 
a corfair or privateer, Sc. is retaken 
or recoved by a veſſel of the contrary 
arty, | | - 
REPROACH/ABLENESS [reproacha- 
ble, F. ] capableneſs, Gr. of being re- 
proached, 15 ; 
_ REPROACH'FULNESS [of reproche; 
F. and fulnep pe, Sax.] a reproachful 
quality or diſpoſition. 2 
RE'PROBATENESS [reprobati, L.] 
the ſtate of a reprobate; wickedneſs, 
Impiety. | 
REPROVEA'BLENESS [of reprobas 
bilts, L.] liableneſs ro be reproaved. 
REP'TILE (reprilirg, L.] a creeping 
thing that reſts upon one part of the 
belly; while it advances the other for- 
ward, as an earth- worm, ſnake, (5c: 
REPTILES with Botan.] thoſe plants 
which creep either on the earth or on 
other plants, as wanting ftrength of 
ftalk ro ſuſtain themſelves. 
REPU/DIABLE, that may be put a- 
way or divorced. 25 
A REPU'DIATE {[repudiarta, L.] 1 
divorced woman, one put away, 
REPUG/'NANTNESS | repugnantia, 
L. der e e contrary nature or 
uality. : 
REPULSE {with Shiloſ.] otherwiſe 
called reaction. It is one of the laws 
of nature; that repulſe or rraction is al= 
ways equal to impulſe or action; that 
is, the action of two bodies one upon 
another is always equal one with ano 
ther, or that the ſame force that ſtrikes 
upon another, is returned back by that 
other on it, and the forces are impreſ- 
ſed with directions directly contrary. 


In all blows and ſtrokes the thing ſtcuch 
(as ſuppoſe with a hammer on an an- 
vil) the anvil ſtrikes the hammer wi 


equal force. If one body preſs or draw 
reſſed or 
REPUL'SION, a beating or driving 
backwards, a repulſe., 5 
REPUL'/SORY frepulſorius, L.) fit to 
pull back. 6 1 
EPUR'GED (repurgatus, L.] purged 


again. 
REP'U TABLENESS [of reputatio, 


- REPU'TED, accounted, eftcemed, 


recitations, Ge. 


looked upon. 


4 Q To 


R E. 


J REQUEST. rhe Game {with Hun- | 


rers] is when having run it down the 

night before, they ſeck it again the next 
morning. with the bloodhound, Sc. 

REQUEST [in Law] a ſupplication 


or petition madeto a prince or court 
of juſtice, begging relief in ſome caſes 
wherein the common law granted no 
immediate redreſs. 25 : 
Court of - REQUESTS, an antient 
court of equity, inftituted in the time 
of Henry VII. of like nature with that 
ol chancery, chiefly for the relief of 
petitioners, who in conſcionable caſes 
mould addreſs themſelves by way of 


petition to his majeſty. . 

REQUIREMENT, the thing requi- 
red: alſo a requiring. Ol 

RE'QUISI'TNESS, neczſſarineſs, Ge. 

To RESALU'TE [reſalurare, L.] to 
ſalute again. 

RESARCELE'E [in Heraldry] as a 
== croſs reſarceles ſignifies one 
= ||! Ei croſs, as it were, ſewed to 
another, or one croſs pla- 
ced upon another, or a 
— ſlenderer croſs charged up- 
on the firft, as in the figure. 


RES CEIT (in Common Law) an ad- | 


mittance of plea, though the contro- 
verſy be only between two. | 
RES'COUS in Law, is when a man, 
diftraining cattle for damage done in 
his ground, drives them in the highway 
towards the pound, and they ger into 
the owner's houſe, and he retuſes to 
deliver them upon demand; he that 
detains them is ſaid to be a Reſcous in 
Law. F. | 
RESCOUS in Fact, is a reſiſtance a- 
gainſt lawful authority, as by a violent 
taking away, or procuring the eſcape 
of one that is arreſted. ts. 
RE/SCRIPT, an anſwer delivered by 
an emperor or a pope, when conſulted 
by particular perſons on ſome difficult 
queſtion or point of law, to ſer ve as a 
eciſion thereof. Welt 
ERESEIS ER in Law) a taking again 
of lands into the kings hands, for 
which an ouſter le main was formerly 
miſaſed.. - 
RESERCEDE' [in Heraldry] a term 
uſed of a croſs moline voided. _ 
RESERVA'TION Mental, a propoſi- 
tion which ſtrictly taken, and according 


falſe; but is qualified with ſomething 
reſerved in the mind becomes true. 
RESERVATION lin Converſation] 
reſervedneſs, that diſtance and ſtate, 
which ladies obſerve towards thoſe 
that court them, T 5 


R E 


To RESERVE lin Law] ſometimes 
ſignifies ko except, as when a man lets 
his houſe, but reſerves one room for 
his own uſe, -/ ; 

RESERVE' (Miltt. Af.) is a body of 
troops ſometimes drawn out of the ar- 
my, and encamped by themſelves in a 
line behind the other two lines. - 

RE'SIANT,, a perſon that reſides or 
dwells in a certain place. 

RES'IDENT laut. Cuftoms)] a tenant 
who wasobliged to reſide on his lord's 
land and not to depart from it. 

A RESIDEN'TIARY, a Cannon, 2 
parſon inſtalled to the privileges and 
profits of a reſidence. 

RESIL'IENTNESS [of reſilient, L. 
rebounding quality, reſiliency. 
REIN or Roſin, [with Phyſicians] is 
a fat and oily liquor, iſſuing either of 
irs own accord, or elſe let out by cute 
ting of any tree or plant; alſo an arti- 
ficial roſin, chymically prepared, and 


drawn from any plant or drug, that a- 


bounds with reſinous particles, as Reſit 
of Jalap, &c. 
RES'INOUSNESS [of reſinoſus, L. re- 
ſineux, F.] reſinous or roſiny quality. 
RESIPIS'CENCE re ſipiſcentia, L.] a 


| Guido, are written ſeparately, & 


being wiſe again; a changing one's 
mind from doing amiſs ; the reflection 
which a perſon makes upon his bad 
conduct; which leads him to reforma- 
| _ repentance and amendment of 
ife, 
RESISTENCE [reſiftentza, L.] the act 
of reſiſting or withſtanding. 
- RESISTENCE {in Philoſ] reſiſting 
force, any force which acts contrary to 
another, ſo as to deftroy or diminiſh 
its effect; that property of ſolid bodies 
which reſiſts and oppoſes whatſoever 
comes againſt them. 
RESOL'V ABLENESS [of reſolubilis, 
L.] capableveſs of being reſolved. 
RESOLU'TION (with Chymiſts} a 


ſeparating the parts of mixt bodies, by 


means of a diffolving ingredient. 
RESOLUTION {in Phyficks] the re- 
ductien into its original or natural 
ſtate, by a diſſolution or ſeparation of 

its aggregated parts. a 
RE SOLUTION [with Lagicianſ] à 
branch of method, called alſo Anahyſil. 
RESOLUTION [with Mat hem. ] is 


; an orderly enumeration of the ſeveral 
to the natural import of the terms, is things to be done, to obtain what is re- 


quired by a problem. 
RESOLUTION {in Muſick] is when 
a canto or perpetual fugue is not Writ? 
ten all on the ſame line, or in one pat; 
but all the voices that are to follow th 


c. 
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meaning is the 


of tail or couſenage, in the ſame ſenſe 


diſturbed by external cauſes. 
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RESOLUTION: [in Medicine] the coc 
tion of the crude matter of a diſeaſe, 
either by the natural ſtrength of tlie 
patient, or of its own accord, or by 
the application of remedies. _ 

RE'SONANCE, a reſounding; an | 


echo. | | 
RESPECT/FULNESS [of reſpecteux, 
. Ge) a reſpectful behaviour. | 
RES'PITE of Homage [in old Rec.] the 
forbearance of the homage due from 
2 vaſſal or tenant holding by homage 
ariſing from knights ſervice, which is 
thereby likewiſe annulled, | 
RESPLEN'DEN T'NESS (of reſplendeſ- 
centia, L.] reſplendency, a great luſtre 
or brightneſss. N 
RESPOND'ENT {in Com. Law] one 
who undertakes to anſwer for another; 
or binds himſelf as ſecurity for the 
good behaviour of another; or another 
perſon who excuſes or declares the 
cauſe of a party who is abſent. | 
RESPON'SIBLENESS {of reſponſable, 
F.] capableneſs of anſwering demands. 
RESPON'SORY {reſponſorzus, L.] an- 


ſwering. 
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| {ute Reſt to be the continuance of a body 


moveable ſpace, And. * | 
Relative REST, to be. the continu- 

ance of a body in the ſame part of re- 

lative ſpace. Ho At 
Thus in a ſhip under ſail, relative 


ſame region of the ſhip, or. the ſame 
part of its cavity. 3 
Truz or abſolute REST, is its conti- 


and contents are all contained 


the body relative at reſt, in the ſhip, 
will really and abſolutely move, and that 
with that velocity wherewith the veſ- 
ſel moves: But if the earth do likewiſe 
move, there will then ariſe a real and 
abſolute motion of the body at ret 
partly from the real motion of the 
earth in abſolute ſpace; and partly 
from the relative motion of the ſhip 
n 

Laſtly, if the body be likewiſe rela- 
tively moyed in the ſhip, its real moti- 


RESSAULT [in Architect.) the ef- 
fect of a body, which either projects or 
ſinks, i. e. ſtands either more out or in 
than another, ſo as to be out of the 
line or level, as a ſocle, entablature, 
cornice, Sc. upon an avant corps, ar- 
riere corps; or the like, F. 

RES SOGRT {an Law)] its common 

pring or force of elaſti- 
city, whence it is uſed for a juriſdiction 
andthe extent or diſtri thereof; alſo 
4 court or tribunal where appeals are 
judged, as the houſe of lords judge en 
dernier reſſort ; it. is alſo uſed for a writ 


as deſcent in a writ of right. 

RESSOUR'CE (prob. of reſoudre, F. 
to refolve} a means which preſents it- 
lelf afreſh ; the means or foundation of 
a man's recovering himſelf from his 
fall or ruin; oran after game for re- 
paring his damages, F. 

REST [in Phyſicks} is the continu- 
ance of a body in the ſame place; or 
it 15 its continual application and con- 
uguity to the ſame parts of the ambient 
and contiguous bodies. It is an axiom 
in philoſophy, that Matter is indifferent | 
as to Reſt or Motion. ES: 

Hence Sir Iſaac Newton lays it down 
is à law of nature, that every body | 
berleveres in its ſtate either of Ref? or | 
uniform Morionz except ſo far as it is 


RES „is either abſolute or relative. , 


dir Jaac Newton defines true or abſo- | 


= 


on will ariſe partly from the real mo- 
tion of the carth in immoveable ſpace, 
and partly. from the relative motions 
of the ſhip, upon the ſea, and of the 
body in the ſhip. | 


Thus if that part of the earth, where 


the ſhip is moved eaſtward, with a ve- 
locity of 10010 parts; and the veſſel 
be carried by the winds weſtward 10 
parts, and ar the ſame time a ſeaman 
on board walk with a velocity 1 part: 
The ſeaman will be moved really and. 
abſolutely in immoveable ſpace eaft- 
ward, with -10001 parts of velocity; 
and relatively on the earth with 9 
parts of velocity weſtward. ; 
RE'STITUTED Medals with Anti- 
quaries} are ſuch medals as were ſtruck 
by the emperors, to renew or retrieve 
the memory of their predeceſſors. 
RESTITUTIO NE remporalium {in 
Law) a writ which lies where a man 
is elected and confirmed biſhop: of X 
dioceſs, for the recovery of the tem- 
1 or barony of the ſaid biſhop: 
T Ick. | Yi e 
RESTOR ATIVENESS. [of reftora- 
trum, L.] a reſtoring quality. oy 
| RESTORA'TION,. a .reftoring... a 
thing to the good ſtate it was in before. 


RESTRICT IVENESS > a reftrin- 
: RESTRIN'GENTNESS F gent qua- 
„ wt 


rebounding back. 


4Q2 


RESULT'ANCE {of refultans, OI 4 


4. 


in the ſame part of abſolute and im- 


Reſt is the continuance of a body in the 


nuance in the fame part of univerſal, 
ſpace, wherein the ſhip with its cavity 


Hence, it the carth be really at Ref, 


"RESULT 


E + ers 
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their adverſary. 
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Lr“ [reſulrur, L. j what is ga. 
thered from a conference} meditation, 
dliſcourſe, or the like. 

" RESUMP'TION [with Se boomen] a 
ſarnmary repetition or running over of 


.” 


* 


an argument, or of the ſubſtance of it, 


n order. to a refutation of it. | 
' RESUMPTION [in Logick) the re- 
duftion of ſome figurative or quaint 
ropogion to a more intelligent and 
5 ficant one. As the Meadows ſmile, 
3. E. they look pleaſant. | 
* ARESUMP'TIVE {in Fharmacy] an 
unguent for recruiting and reftoring 
anguiihing conſtitutions. 

The RESURREC'/TION [ Fieraglyp.] 
was repreſented by a Phenix, that ri- 
ſeth our of irs aſhes, when it hath been 
conſumed. by the violence of the fire 
Findled by rhe ſun-beams, as is reported. 


RETAIL, a buying in large, and 


ſelling by ſmaller quantities. 

RETAILER {in Heraldry) ſignifies 
gut again, meaning that the eſcutcheon 
1s divided into three parts by twolines 
in bend ſiniſter. F. ; 

_ To RETAIN fin Harſemanſhip] a 
term uſed of mares, who conceive and 
hold after 5 | | 

RET ARDA'TION [in Nar. 11 
army. the motion or progreſs of a 

odor diminiſhing its velacity, 

RETCHLESNESS [of necce leay- 
ere, of neccan, Sax. to care] care- 

a eis, Sc. 2 — ; | 

RETENTIVENESS {of reteutiunt, 
Hl, retentiye faculty. 2 
ETIA'RIT famong the Romany] a 
forr of combatants, who fought with a 
trident or three forked inftrument in 
one hand, and à net in the qther, in 
which they endeavoured to entangle 


RETFCENCY [rericentia, L. j con- 
ealment, paſſing over in ſilence. 
ET TCENCE {in Roctorick ] a figure 
in which the orator makes oblique 
mention of a thing, in pretending to 
paſs it by unmentioned. | : 
: 8 24 E [with Afron.] a con- 
RE TICLE F rrivance for the ex- 
det meaſuring the quantity of eclipſes. 
RETIC'ULAR Body Anat.] a body 
of veſſels lying immediately under the 
Epticle or ſcarf E a, 


"RETINUE f[retehue, O. F. of retine 
1e. 1. to retain} attendants or. follgw- 
ers of a perſon of quality, eſpecially in 

RETIRA DE [in Ferrif.) a kind of 
yetrenchment made in the body of a 
Soar! or other work that is to be 
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deferices are diſmantled, © | 


- 


Private life, privacy. 
RE'TORT | {with Ch a veſſel 
made either of pn 


and the degree of _ 
fire neceſſary to perform the operation 


ct 


wed inch by inch, after the _ 


glaſs, earth or iron, 
according to the 
nature of the mat- 
ter to be diſtilled, 


in this figuge. It is commonly uſed in 
uns oils, volatile ſalts, and acid 
P a, 
A RETOR'SION, the returning of 
an argument, F. of . 
RETRANCHE' [in Heral.] denotes 
the eſcutcheon is twice cut a- thwart 
bendwiſe, or doubly cut in Bend dexter; 
and then it is ſaid to be Tranche (5 re- 
tranche, F. ; : 
RETRATE, a retiring, retreat, 
ſheep FEES” = | | 
RETRAITE [in Fortif,] Sec Berme 
and Foreland. 
A RETREAT” [in Maſanry] a little 
receſs or diminution of the thickneſs 
of a wall, Sc. in proportion as it is 


| Taiſed, 


RETREAT, a bear of drum in the 
evening, at the firing of a piece, called 
the Warning Piece; at which the drum- 


lion, beats round the regiment, 

 RETRENCH'MENT in Fortifi.] a 
ditch bordered with a parapet, and ſe- 
cured with gabions or bavins, laden 
with earth: Sometimes it is taken for 


or baftion, when it is intended to diſ- 


pute the ground inch by inch. 


RET RIBU TI ON, a handſome pre- 


ſent, gratuity or acknowledgment, gi- 


ven in lieu of a formal falary, or hire, 
to perſons employed in affairs that fall 
not under the common commerce of 


money. | al 1 
RETRTEV ABLE [of rerrover, F.] 
recoverable. 82 7 | | 


bleneſs. eee 
RETROACTIVE [in Law] a term 
uſed of new laws and ſtatutes, which 
are ſaid to haye no retroact ive Effet, 
i. e. no force or effect, as to What was 
done before their promulgation. 
RETROGRADA'TION {Afronom.] 
is an apparent motion of the planets, 
wherein they ſeem to go backward in 
the zodiack, and contrary to the order 


or ſucceſſion of the ig us. 
or ſucgeſſon of che fg RETRO: 
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' RETIRA'TION [with Prixterry the 
outſide of a ſheer, as it lies on the preſs. 
' RETTIREDNESS [of retirement, F.] 


major with all the drums of the batta- 


a ſimple retirade, made pn a horn work 


RETRIEV'ABLENESS, recovera- 
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RETROGRADATION of the Nodes | 
in Aftras.] is a motion of the line of 
the moon's nodes, wherein it conti- 
nually ſhifts its ſituation from Eaſt to 
Weſt, contrary to the order of the 
ſigns, compleating its retrograde circu- 
lation, in the ſpace of 19 years; after 
which time either of the nodes having | 
receded from any point of the ecl 
tick, returns to the ſame again. 
RETROGRADATION | of rhe Sun 
[ 4/tron.] is thus; when the ſun has his 
declination greater than the latitude of | 
the place; but either Northern or So. 
therk as the place is; the ſun wil ap- 
pear twice upon the ſame point of the 
compaſs, both before and after noon, 
to the inhabitants of that place, and is 
therefore ſaid to be retrograde. 
RETROGRADA'TION {in the high- 
er Ceom. ] is the ſame that is otherwiſe 
called, contrary Flexion. EY 
RE/TROGRADE {retrogradus, L.] a 
going backwards, or in a direction, 
contrary to its natural one. | 
RETROGRADE Perſes, the fame as 
reciprocal verſes, or recurrents ; cer- 
tain verſes which give the ſame words, 
whether read forwards or backwards; 
as Signa te, ſizna temere me_tangis & 


angts. 
RETROGRADE (with Afron.]- a 
planet is ſaid to be ſo, when by its 
proper motion in the zodiack it goes 
backwards, or contrary to the ſucceſſi- 
on of the ſigns, as from the ſecond 
degree of Aries to the firſt, and from 
that to Piſces, | | 
RE'TROGRADENESS [of retrogra- 
duc, L.] the faculty of going backwards. 
| RETROGRESSION of Curves, the 
ſame with what is called contrary re- 
flection. : | 
RETURN' {in Bui/d.] a fide or part 
which falls away from the forefide of 
any trait work, 7 
RET URNS of a Mine, are the turn. 
ings and windings of a gallery. 
. RETURNS of a Trench {in Fortifi.) 
the ſeveral windings and crooked lines 
of a.trench, drawn in ſome meaſure 
-parallel to the ſides of the place attack- 
ed, to prevent being enfiladed, or hav- 
ing the ſhot of the enemy ſcour along 
5 = th of the line. | 
RNS ſin Law) cer- 
RETURN-DAYS 7 tain days in each 
of the four terms, peculiarly ſet apart | 
for the ſeveral ſorts of proceedings in 
any cauſe to be determined. 
Every term has four, five or fix re. 
turns, which are of fix kinds; and 


— 


1. RE.” has +: 9 
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e WHY the _—— this or that 
ival, whereunto they are appropri- 
ated, wb Craftino, i. e. the 8 . 
after the day nominated ; Oct abit, the 
eighth day after incluſively; Quindeno, 
the fifteenth day after; Tres, that day _ 
three weeks; Menſe, that day m 1 
and Quingue, that day five weeks. _ 
 Hilary-Term, has tour ſuch 8 
viz. Oc fabis Hilarii, eight days 
Hilary day, two, Undena Hilarii, fifteen 
days; Craſtina Pur iſicationis, the day of 
the Purification ; and Ofabis Parifica- 
tionis, eight days after incluſive. 
Eaſter-Term, has five returns, viz, 
Quindena 73 fifteen days after Ea- 
er; Tres Paſcbhæ, three weeks after 
Eaſter; Menſe Paſcha, the day month 
after Eaſter; Quinque Paſche, the day 
five weeks after Eafter, and Craſtini 
Aſcenſionis Domini, the day after Aſcen- 
fion-Day, _ * „„ ö 
Trinity Term, has four returns, viz. 
Craſtino Trinitatit, the day after Trini- 
iy ; Oftabis Trinitatis, eight days after 
rmity, incluſive: 8 Trinirgfis; 
fifteen days after; and Tres Trinitatis, 
three weeks after. 
 Michaelmar-Term, has fix returns, 
viz, Tres Michaelis, three weeks after 
Mi chaclmas, Menſe Michaelis, the day 
month after Michaelmas; Croftino Ani- 
marum, the day after Al- Souls; Cra- 
ftino Martini, eight Days after inclu- 
14 and Quindena Martini, fifteen 
ays. | 
REVE [in Aut. Cuſt.] the bailiff of a 
franchiſe or manour. 85 ng 
REVE [in Ant. Cut.) a duty or im- 
poſition on merchandizes either im- 
ported or exported. wy 7 
RE R of reveilleur, F.] a ri- 
Ster. | | 
The deſire of REVENGE, ſay the mo- 
ralifts, turns to vice, when it exceeds a 
moderate defence of our ſelves, and 
our dependants and concerns, and a 
juft aſſertion of our rights againft tha 
invaders of them. We | | 
REVEN'UE [Hunting 2 a meſs 
of fleſh formed chiefly of a cluſter of 
whitiſh worms on the heads of deers, _ 
which gnaw the roots of their horns, 
and fo is the occaſion of their cafting 


them. 8 
REVENUE of a Partridge [with Fow- 
lert] a new tail of a partridge, grow- 
3 the former is loſt. 
EVERBERA'TION {in Chymift.} is 
the cauſing the flame of a fire to beat 
back down on the metal in a furnace. 8 
A REVER'BERA TORY {reverbera- 


#1cnce one of them is repeated in moſt 


Ahn L.] à chymical furnace, coſe” 


gle 
{ 


R E 
cloſe all round, and covered at top, ſo. 
_ as not to give vent to the heat or flame, 
but to make it return or beat back ro 
"the bottom of the furnace. 

REV'ERENCE [reverentia, L.] is an 
humble, awful, and ingenious regard 
for the divine nature, proceeding from 
a duc eſteem and love of God, which 
renders us unwilling to do any thing 
which may argue a contempt of him, 
or which may provoke or offend him. 
REVEREND [{revereadus, L.] a title 
given to the clergy, Rię ht Reverend, to 
. Biſhops, Moft Reverend, to Archbiſhops. 
REVERENDNESSLofreverendut, L.] 
a reverend quality. | 


. . REVERENTNESS [reverentia, L.]a | L 


reverent quality, humble behaviour. 
A REVERSE [of a Medal] is the 
| backſide, in oppoſition: to. the head or 
Principal figure. 1 
REVERSED . [in Heraldry] turned 
back, .or upſide down. When a man 
bears in his eſcutcheon another rever- 
ſed, it is a mark of his having raviſhed 
a maid or widow, or that he has run 
away from his ſovereign's banner: or, 
when a man's own eſcutcheon is re- 
verſed entirely, it is a mark of his be- 


ing a traitor. -. 5 | 

5 "REVERS'IBLENESS, capableneſs of | 
ä ore. i. 
"REVERSING 2 lin Muſick] the 
.- RENVER'SING & inverting. of the 


order of the parts, or the placing of 

the higher part or treble, in the place 
of the lower part or baſs. > | 
 REVER'SION [in Röetorick] a figure, 
the ſame that in Greck is called Ep:- 


firophe. 


RE VERSION, a returning or com- | 


ing back again. L. „ 

RE VERSION lin Com. Law) is 2 
poſſibility reſerved to a man's ſelf and 
His heirs, to have again lands or tene- 
ments, made over conditionally to o- 
thers, upon the failing of ſuch condi- 


ene. r 
REVERSION of Serie, [in Agebra] 
a method of finding a ſine from its 
ark, or the ordinate of an ellipſis from 
an area given to be cut off from any 
int in the axis. 8 
\»- REVERT'IBLE Lreverſible, F.] that 
may return, or be returned. 
REVICTUALLINGd {revitaillement, 
F. Ja victualling again. 

_ A REVIEW, the ſhew or appear- 
-ance of a body of troops or ſoldiers 
ranged in form of battle, and after- 
wards made to file off, to ſee if the 
.companies be complear, or to receive 
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E, weviling, | repeoaching, 


A REVISE [with Printers) & ſecond 
proof of a printed ſheer taken off the 
preſs,. to. examine, whether the faults, 
marked in the former by the corredctor, 
ave been amended. | 
Jo REVIV'IFICATE 
to 1 life again. 
IFICA' TION {in Chymiftr 
See to Revive. eee 
 RE-U'NION [re-uniou, F. ] the act of 
reuniting, or rejoining, or cloſing to- 
gether FEUD alſo the reconciliation 
of friendſhip that has been interrupted. 
© REVO'CABLENESS [of revocabilic, 
-] liableneſs to be revoked, repealed, 
©, — n N E N > 1 
A REVOLT'ER, one who riſes a- 
Rin, or, Who forſakes the cauſe of 
8 e 5 28 - 
REVOLVNG [revolvens, L.] rolling 
in mind, conſidering. Milton. 
REVOLUTION {in Geom.] is the 
motion of any figure round a fixed line, 
as an ais, | 
REVOLU'TION. {in Afron.] is the 
period of a ſtar, planet, comet, or o- 
ther phænomenon; or its courſe from 
any of the zodiack points till it return 


ö 


Lreviviſcere, L.] 


to the ſame. 
_ REVULSION, a plucking away or 
Di © Ros 15 
REVULSION [ with Phy/#c7ans] is the 
turning of a violent flux of humours 
from one part of the body to another, 
either a neighbouring or oppoſite part. 
REVUL'IVE {of revulſivus, L.] pul- 
ling back or away: 
To REWARD' [of re and peandian, 
Sa.] to.recompenſe. _ 
REWARD'/ABLE, that is capable or 
worthy, of being recompenſed. 
REWISH, . lecherous, a term uſed 
of the copulation of doves.  _ 
 RHA'CHIS {with Anat.] the ſpine or 
chine bone of the back. _ 
 RHACHISA'GRA [with Phyſiczan] 
the gout in the ſpine, Gr. 
Ro Anat.] cer- 
tfin muſcles that 


ACHFT AZ [with 

_ RHACHIT Z1 

lie over the back-bone. e 
RHADAMAN'THUS [ſo called of 
15% Te. pod'a tpam Gr. 2 12 
the poets, was the ſon of Jupiter gp 
1, 2 wiſe legiſlator of the Cretans, no 
upon that account, by the poets, wo 
feigned to be one of the three judges 2 
ſouls in Hell: He is ſaid to have deg 
about the year of the world 2660, an 
to have been the moſt temperate man 
of his time... They ſay his particular 


their pay, c. 


Pg 


vince to inquire into the crimes 
Kro rise was to inquire | ach 
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men had committed when alive,  REEU'MATICENESS fof fh e 


and to bring ſuch to confeſſion as, en- 
joying themſelves With impunity, had 
deferr'd their repentance til} death. 

RHAGA'DES| LAV, Gr.] chaps or 
clefts in the hands, feet, lips, G S. 
| RHAMNU'SIA, the goddeſs of indig- 
nation, ſo called of Rhamnus, a town o 
Attica, where ſhe had a ſtatue, I ns 
is the ſame deity that the Greeks called 

, nt 
1 d lx, the part of a diviſion of 
a county in Wales, before the conqueſt, 
containing four tenements ; as every 
Cavel contained four Rhandixes, every 
Townſhip four Gavelr, and every Ma- 
nour four Townſhips. © 


RHA'PHE pa, Gr.] the ſuture or 


ſeam of the ſcull bone. f 
RHAP'SODISTS, makers or compo- 
ſers of rhapſodies. 3 
RHAP'SODY {[rhapſodia, L. of ja4adiz 
of a, to lew, and wid, a Verte Or 
| ſong ya confuſed collection of di- 
vers paſlages, notions, Sc. muſtered 
up for the compoſing of ſome work; 
alſo a tedious and impertinent ſpinning 
out of a diſcourſe, to little or no pur- 
poſe; ſo denominated (as ſome ſay) 
of a contexture or repetition of a great 
number of verſes, eſpecially Homer's 
poems, which were collected and digeſ- 
ted into books by Ffſiſtratu. 
RHAPSO'DOMANCY Cof paladin 
and yayriia, Gr. ] an antient kind of di- 
vination, performed by pitching on a 
paſſage of a poet at hazard, and reckon- 
ing on it as a prediction of what was 
to happen. VF 
Sometimes they wrote ſeyeral verſes 
ofa poet on ſo many pieces of wood, 
paper, or the like, ſhook them together 
in an urn, and drew out one, which 
was accounted the lot. 
Sometimes they caſt dice on the table 
on which verſes were written, and that 
whereon the dye lodged, contained the 
prediction. | | | ; 
RHE'A (of pi, to flow, Gr. becauſe 
ſhe abounds with all manner of good 
things) Cybele, the mother of the gods, 
7e. to the poets. See Cybele or 
ena. . 1 
RHETO'RIANS, Hereticks inthe 4th 
century, who maintained, that all here- 
iicks have reaſon on their ſide, of what 
ſect ſoever thay ͤ —T— 
REETOR' 2 [of retorigue, 
be torica, L. of. „ Gr.] elo- 
e 
HET ORICEK [rherorica 81. 
f, Gr.] the ant & ſpeaking coplouſly 
on any ſubject, 
o beauty and force, : 


RH 


being trouhled with a rheumatiſn. 


noſe; and xepas, Gr. a horn} This ani- 
mal is {aid to be chiefly found in the 
ifle of Rami, in the Indian fea; diſtant 


— ——— 


f 3 days ſail from the iſland Serend ib. 5 
It is (maller than an elephant, but 


larger than a Bufalo. . 
It has a bunch under its belly, like 
to what the camels have upon their 
backs. It has a very thick horn upon 
its ſnout, which the Indian kings make 
uſe of at table; for it ſweats at the ap- 
proach of any kind of poiſon whatever. 
This horn being cloven through, the 
middle exhibits the figure of a man 
drawn with white lines, among which 
are alſo ſeen the figures of birds. _ 
Father le Compre ſays, that the Rhi- 
noceres is of the length of an elephant, 
but its legs are ſhorter, and its hoofs 
are cloven. It is one of the moſt ſin- 
gular creatures in the world. Jr is 
tomething like a boar; but that it is 
much larger; its feet are thicker, and 
its whole body more unweildy. Its ſłin 


is covered all over with blackiſh ſcales, 


large and thick. which are extremely 
hard, and divided into little ſquares or 
knobs, a little raiſed aboye the ſkin, 
ſomething like that of a crocodile. . - 
Its legs appear as if they had boots 
on, and its head as if covered behind 


with a kind of flat hood; on which ac- _ 


count the Porrugueze call it the monk of 
the Indies. GT. 3 
Its head is thick, its mouth not wide, 
its muzzle long, and armed with 2 
thick and long horn, which makes it 
terrible, even to the very tigers; to 
the buffalo's and elephants. © But what 
it ſtill more wonderful in this animal, 
is its tongue, which nature has cover d 
with fo hard a membrane, that itdiflers 
but little from a file, thus it fleas every 


tacility tha rough branches of trees, 
tho” defended all round with 
thorns. It bends them eafily upon its 
tongue, and breaks them in its mouth 
without any trouble. T 
Fefius lays, it is hunted for the ſake 
of its ſkin, which is very hard and 
impenetrable; being covered all- over 
mage ſcales and about four fingers 
thick. * 
they make ſuits. of armour of it and 
bucklers as alſo ſhares for the plough. 


ons inſtrument to draw out a ſplinter, 
bone or tooth, e 


with all the advantages 
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thing that it licks, and ears with great 
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RHIZA'GRA liga, Gr.] a ſurge- | 
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- RHO'DON[in Pharmacy) à medicinal 
-_ compoſition, in which roſes are the 


chief ingredient. 
and 40%, form, Gr.) is 
E a a ed figure, 
whoſe oppoſite angles and oppoſite ſides 
are equal, but is neither equilateral 
nor equiangular. Be? 
RHOMBOIDES LAxar.] a muſcle ſo 
called from irs ſhape. Ir lies under the 
'Cucullarir, and ariſes from the two in- 
ferior ſpines of the neck, and four ſu- 
rior of the back; and is inſerted 
y into the whole baſis of the Sca- 
ula, which it draws forwards, and a 
little upwards. : 


50%, a four-ſquare 


RHOM'BUS, is a four fided | 


figure, whoſe fides are equal 
and parallel, but the angles un- 


equal. 
RHOMBUSIDICAL, of or pertaining 
to, or of the form of a Rhombus. 
"RHOPALIC Verſes [of b, Gr. a 
club, which begins with a flender tip, 
and grows bigger and bigger to the 
- head] a kind of verſes among the an- 
_ cients, which began with monoſyllables, 
and were contained in words growing 
- gy longer to thezlaſt, whichjwas 
the longeſt of all, as, : 
Spes Deus æterna eft ftationis conciliator. 
' RHOPOG RAPHERS [of bo, toys, 
and pew, Gr. to write] painters who 
contied thenivlver to low ſubjects, as 
animals, landſkips, plants, Ec. | 
RHYME [ rhythmus, L. of pu3uG-, 
Gr. ] the likeneſs of ſound at the end of 
words. Some think rhymes to have 
been a modern invention ; but others 
think otherwiſe; and Mr. Dryden ſays, 
that Monſieur le Clerc has made it out, 
that David's Pſalms were written in as 
errant rhyme as they are tranſlated 
into. 
Mr. Skinner is of opinion, that 
rhyme was firſt brought into Euro pe 
by the Arabians; but inftances are giv- 
en of rhymes in the Saxon poetry, 
long before the Arabiant made ſuch a 
figure in the world: Though rhymes 
indeed are of ſuch importance in mo- 
dern poetry, thar ſcarce one part in 
ten can have any pretence to that title, 
but for the ſake of the rhymes, yet 
they are not ſo eſſential to it as ſome | 
imagine. The lord Roſcommon was of 
another opinion, and wrote his tran- 
lation of Horace Art of Poetry in blank 
+ verſe; and Mr. John Milton's Paradiſe 
Loft, which is the beft poem in our 


| 


RHOMBOVUDES [ of 


| that have rhymed well, have in that 


the muſical faculties, as they are cal- 
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| The hatmony of our numbers ap- 
pears not only from the moderns but 
the ancients; and Shakeſpear, thay 
wrote a hundred years ago, is an ex. 
ample of the dignity of our verſe, and 
the muſick of poetry, without the or- 
MO of rhyme. { 
e Engliſh tongue wants no advan. 
tage of harmony for the forming + 
poet; and tho' rhymes may be well 
enough ſpared, yet thoſe Engliſh poets, 


excelled the French and Italians too. 
RHY TYDOSIS [with Surgeons] a 


i any part of the body. 


RHYTH MICA. lin ancient Muſick] 
the branch of mulick that regulated 
me x mes. 

MB 7 | rhombus, L. 3, 

RUMB 7 Gr.] with ade 
vertical circle of any given place; or 
the interſection of part of ſuch a circle 
with the horizon. 5 
„ RHTTHMOPOTA Lb of 
5 - and Tolsw, to make, Gr.] one of 


led, that preſcribes rules for the mo- 0 
tions, | 5 fl 
RIAL, a piece of gold current at ten 
ſhillings. 91 
In the firſt year of king Henry VII. a di 
pound weight of gold, of the old ftan- 

dard, was, by indenture of the mint, th 
coined into 45 rials, current at 10, Ye 
each, or go half rials at 37. a- piece. of 
RIALS Farthings, which went at 2, | 
64. In the time of Henry VIII. the qu 
golden rial was ordered to go at 117, 

34. In the2d year of queen E/izabell, a 
rials were coined at 153. a. piece, when | 
2 pound weight of old ſtandard gold for 
was to be coined into 48 rials. In jhe ma 
3d year of king Fames I. the Roſe Rial, F 
of gold were coined at 30s. a piece, of ; 
and the Spur. Rialt at 155, law 
'RIB'ALDROUS {of ribaudre, F. a law 
whore] debauched, obſcene. law 
_ RIB'RON {in Heral.} prn mp mmnp=pm by 1 
is the 8th part of a Qin: Rrai 
bend: It is borne a little H R 
cut off from the out- fi; alſo 
lines of the eſcutcheon . W: RI 
thus: He beareth Or, ihnins Proj 
a ribbon Cules. right 
RIC [nie, Sax. powerful.) Hence KI. 
Alfric ſignifies altogether ſtrong, Athen the t 
rie nobly, powerful, c. 4 RIC 
RICH Man {Hieroglyphically) and 28 nep 
good ſubjet, who ſubmits to the com- 7 
mands of his ſuperiors, was repreſents RIC 
by a camel, being an animal uſeful, _ 
oled 


ſtrong, laborious, and very docile. 


tongue, is without rhyme. 
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with the richte te. 
it in a lieve. © 
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CR'BPY der faule dr. Jerouben 
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To RIDDLE {of . anzvan, Sax. ] to 


propoſe; alſo explain riddles or 
hard queſtions. 135 W DINE RE” 
- To RIDE Land lor d Sea Phrafe) is 
when land lies all round the ſhip,” ſo 
that no poitit of tus obmpaſs is open to 
e 
0 the Stoppers ern 

; when the eat is fatencd or Raid 
only by them, and not bitten. 

RIDEATY/,*a turtain or cover, T. 

RIDEAU Jin Forrifi.} a ſmall eleva- 
tion of earth, extending itſelf length - 
ways, ſerving to cover à camp, or add 
an advantage to à poft; alſo a ditch, 


| the earth whereof is thrown upon its 


fide, ov rr TT 7 
RIDES, hinges for door s. 
RIDGES ff a, Horſe's Month} are 
wrinkles in the” roof, running from 
one fide of the ja to the other, with 
furrows between then. 
 RIDIC'UEOUSNESS Cie ridicule, F. 
of ridiculoſur, L.] worthineſs to be ri- 
diculed. | . 
RID ING Clerk ¶ in Chancery] one of 
the ſix clerks, who in his turn for one 
year, keeps the comptrollment books 
of all grants that paſs the great ſeal. 
RIFENESS [ pitgenery,, Sax.] fre- 
quency, commonnetls. © © 
Well RIGGED" {Meraphor.7 is ſaid of 
a perſon who is well dreſſed. © 
IGADOO'N, a French dance, per- 
formed in figures By a man and a wo- 


man. 5 - 
RIGHT [ip Ethicks] imports a power 
of ating, granted or lefr free by the 
law; but it is not to be raken for the 
law itſelf: Right denores liberty, but 
law includes fome bond or engagement, 
by weg our natural liberty is re- 
rained. 5 | KN 
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within one another it is:6ppoſire to 
ductilie, and mafleability, G.. 
RIG (LET, any ſquare, flat; thin 
piece of wood; like thoſe which are de- 


piftures, before they are moulded. 
RIG'OR lnger, L.] a Riff, cold 
roughneſs, ffiffneſs; à making of the 


| ſkin and muſcles of the whole body, 


accompanied with chillinefs, or a con- 
vulſive ſhuddering for cold; atſo ſeve - 
rity of manners and diſpoſition, ſtern- 
neſs, harſtineſs, the utmoſt extremity. 
RIGOROUSN ESS (of rigoroſur, L. 
rgorenx, F.] fulneſs of rigour,' over“ 
harfhneſs, - WM pF? + 8 85 


ture of a ſmall cavity under the Foruiæ, 
opening into the Infundibulam; cal 

alſo the third ventricle of the brain, L. 
| - RIME [hnime; Sas. ] a falling miſt, 
which diſſolves gradually by the heat 


| of the ſun. | 


RI MER [of nime, Sax; of rhythmur, 
L. of Hh, Gr.] a maker of rhymes, 
RIM MON {11571 Hes. f. e. a pome- 
granate] was the chief god of Damaſent. 
| where he had a famous temple. He 
held out in his right-hand x pomegra- 
nate, to ſhew he was the protector of 
that people, who bore a pomegranare 
in their coat of arms, 7. e. the Caphro- 
im; and ir is very probable was the 
ſame that ſore authors call Jupiter 
Ca fſins, who was adored on the con- 
hnes of mount 
Damaſens, | "wg i 
RIND (with Botan.] the ble or inner 


dark of trees, or that ſoft, whitiſh, | 


juicy ſubſtance, which adheres imme- 
diately to the wood. ofa, 
RIND'T (of pund, Sax.] having a 
rind, i. e. a ſkin to be pared off, as 
ſome fruits. | | . 
RING of an Anchor, that part of it to 
which the cable is faſtene. 
RINGS of a Gun, are circles of metal 


and are the baſe ring, the re-inforce! 
ring, trurmion ring, cornice ting, and 


RIGHT, ſtrait; alf6 honeft or juſt; | muzzle ri 


alſo true, proper, natural. 


RIGHT Circie in the Stereographicat | ron 
Projettion of the Sphere) is a circle at | 


right angles to the plane of projection. 
RIGHT NESS [Hihxneyye, Sar.) 

the true or propet quality: : 
RIGH T. EUS EAS -4 nihrpiye- 


nee, Saæ.] juſtneſs, equitablenelſs, 4 turity. 12k 
Ok Ran 7 ou phonon as os "Þ -RIPENERS lin Plgtks) a fort of | 


RIGIDITY {in Phyſicks] a brittle 
hardneſs, or that kind of hardneſs ſap- 
poſed to arife from the mutual inden- 
Won of the component particles, 


* 


5 


8 KI LFrs. littis rings, curls, Mit 


of rior, L. Barb. or of Proghachv, 
| Bris.” according to Bastel] 4 living 
after a riotons manner. 8 


NI E NEss ( rupenefT8, Sax] ma- 


topical remedies, called maturantia. 
To RIP'PLE, to lade or waſh lightly 
over, as rhe ſurface of te ſea over the 


ſurface of che (and, 


4R „ 5 RIS. 


e fot ee ere Fee 


RYMA {in Anatomy] a narrow aper- 


aſſius, which was neat 


RIYOTOUSNESS (of Lieu, b. or 
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RISIBIL'ITY 
en. gra 7, 
As io the mechaniſin in man, how. 
it is raiſed, it is uſually attributed, by 
a natomiſts, to the communication e 
tween the Plexus. Nervo ſus and Dia- 
pbragmatic Nerbet. It is commonly, 
ſuppoſed an attribute peculiar to man, 
as being the only creature capable of 
judging what is ridiculous; And ſome 
aſſert, that the degree of judgment al- 
wa) s is ſeen in that laughter; fools 
always having too little or too much. 

. RISING Timbers, lin a Ship} the 
hooks placed on the keel, ſo called, 
becauſe according to their gradual ri- 
ſing; ſo. in like manner her rake and 
run riſe, from the flat floor. 

\RV/SINGS (in a Ship} are thoſe thick 
planks which.go before and behind, on 
both ſides, under the ends of the beams 
and timbers of the ſecond deck; to the 
third deck, half-deck, and quarter deck; 
ſo that the timbers of the deck bear on 


lite, F.] laughing 


them at both ends, by the ſide of the | Ro 


RISUS Caninus, a dog laughter; a 
kind of laughter wherein the lips are 
contrac̃ted, ſo as to ſhew all tho tœeth. 


Nie 
; ROAD [with, Sailors). a place fit for 


anchorage, at ſome. diſtance. from t 
ſhoar, and. ſheltered from the . 


fox a, wind or tide, either, to 
Fr 03. £72 wig GIN ET Sans carry 
them into the harbour, or to ſet (ail 


dif = over moralles, ponds, (5c, | 
_ Publiok ROAD, ny common road, 
military or royal. The ſame as Grand 


dd. 1 TE £441 a 
| .: Military ROAD, a grand road ap- 


pointed for the marching of armies, 
ſuch as were made by the Romans in 
| England, as Walltng-ftreet, Erminage- 
ſtreet, &c. 955 | 


RISUS Sardanicus lin Phyſicks] a 
eontraction of each jaw, or a convul- 
- five kind of grinning, cauſed by a con- 
traction of the muſclcs on both ſides of 
the mouth, C. 5 

RIT'UAL rituale, L.] a church - 
book, direfting the order and manner 
of the ceremonies to be obſerved in 
the celebration of divine ſervice, in a 
particular church, dioceſs, &c. 


Double ROADS, ſuch. as wero made 
by the Romans, having two pavements 
or cauſeways; the one for thoſe going 
one way, and the other for thoſe re- 
turning; to prevent being ſtopped the 
one by the other. Theſe two were ſe- 
parated from each other by a bank 
raiſed in the middle, and paved with 
bricks, for the conveniency of foot 


| 2 ; . 
paſſengers, with borders, mounting 


 RIVALITY {rivaliras, L. rivalite, | tones from (pace to ſpace, and mili- 
F.] 1 71 cemperition. .i tary columns, to mark diſtances. 


RIVA 
preſented by two rams running at one 
another. . | G77 

RIV'ER {rrvus, L. riviere, F.] a ſtream 
or current of freſh water, flowing in a 
bed or channel, from a ſource or 
ſpring into the ſea. ' | TE 
__ . RIVERS, have given names to ſeve- 


as Derwentwater, Troutbeck, Trent, &c. 

as among the Romans, Tiberius, from 

the river T:bris, Aufidius, from a river 

of the ſame name. 5 

 . To RIVET Liver, F.] to put a rivet 
or iron peg into a cavity, (5-, 

. RIVO'SE irivoſus, L.] full of rivers. 
RIX'ABUND |\rizabundus, L. j quar- 

relſome, contentious. = 
RIXO'SE [rixoſus, L.] full of conten- 


[ Hreroglyphically)} were re- | 


ral families in Britain and elſewhere ; |. 


dug in a rock with the chiſſel, Gc. and 
left vaulted, as that at Puzzuoli, near 
| Naples, which is near half a league 
1008s fifteen foot broad, and as many 


8 
A ROAM, a ramble, à wandering, 
HEN. a Cad. 
A ROAMEER (prob. of Rama, L. 


75 d. one that wanders to Rome, upon 
0 


me religious pretence] one that raut 


bles up and down.  ___ - 
ROARING. {nanung of nanan, 
Sax.] a making a noiſe like a lion, the 
Re an, Sax. prob. 
x L. a Hence rober 
and derober, F. g. d. to take off the 


robes or clothes] to take away clothes. 


tion, brawling, or chiding. 


2 * 


„e. *:. , 
money, Sc. by no 


4 


. Subterraneous ROAD, one that is 


RO 


R O 


| ROB (in PhamacyJthe juice of fruit o diſtingui them from theCriat. or 


purified ind boile conſumption 
of two thirds of their moiſture. 

ROBBERY {robberie, O. F. J a violent 
and forcibſo ing away of another 
man's goods open 


and putting him in bodily fear; ſo na- 


med, becauſe the perſon was deprived 


of ſome” of his robes, or becauſe his 
money, Sc. was taken out of ſome 
part of his robe. ee 

ROBERVAEIAN Lines, a name 
given to certain lines for the transfor- 


mation of "figures, ſo termed from | 


Mr. Roberval-their inventer. ö 
ROBVGUS, or: Robigo, a Roman deity 


to whom they obſerved a feſtival eal- 
wherein the names, rents, ſervices of 


led Robigalia, on the calends of May, 
that mildew and blaſting might be kept 
trom their corn and fruit, L. . 
ROBO REAN [roborcus, L.] of 
ROBOREOUS F the nature of, or 
pertaining to oak. 1+ 00 
ROBORO'SE I[roboroſus, L.] ſtiff and 
hard like an ac. x Fi 
ROBUST'NESS 2 [of robuſtus, 
ROBUST" OUSNESS $ L.] being 
jike an oak; alio ſtrong limbed, luſty. 
ROCH' ETS, mantles worn on days 
of ceremony by the peerꝭ, ſitting in the 
Enzliſh parliament; . 
ROCKET (in Pyrotechny] an artificial 
fire-work, being a cylindrical caſe of 
paper, filled with combuſtible ingre- 
dients, and which, being tied to aftick, 
mounts in the ai 
height, and there burſts. 1 
ROCK INESS, a rocky nature or 
quality. n n pt a1 
NON node of nivan, Sax.} did 
ride, 1 4 ; 
 ROGA'TIONS, a name given to thoſe 


publick prayers uſed by Cbriſti ans three 


days before the feaſt of Aſcenſion. The 
cuſtom of thoſe rogations was begun in 
the year 474, 
Vienne in Dauphimne. = 
The deſign of theſe devotions-is ſaid 

to be, that earthquakes might ceaſe, 


and to pray that the people might be |' 


defended from wolves, that were at 
that time very numerous, and did great 
miſchief in the country; 
affirmed that theſe rogation prayers, 


together with faſting, did remove theſe 


judgments ; and theſe devotions. Were 
annually kept u 

Afterwards the council of Orleans, 
held in 371, declared that theſe Regari= 
ou ſhould be practiſed all over France, 
at the ſame time they were at Vienne. 

Theſe  Procefſions: have ſnce been 


called the Callican or intle Litas 29: 


1 againſt his will, | 


to a conliderable | 


y. Mamertus biſhop of S ti | 
h | perſon. in that court; and, in the ab- 


And it is 


| Roman Litany, introduced by Pope 


; Gregory the Great. K f Xs q 25 
' + RO'GUE, one who wanders from 


or the firſt offence, is called a rogue 
of the firſt degree; and puniſhed by 
whipping and boring thro' the griftle 
of the right ear wich an hot iron, an 
inch in compaſs; and for the ſecond 
offence, is called a rogue of the ſecond 
degree: and put to death as a felon; if 
he be above 18 years of age. 
Muſter-ROLL, a roll wherein arg 
entered the ſoldiers of every troop; 
company, regiment, So. f 

Court-ROLL (in a - Manour} is a roll 


each tenant are copied and enrolled, 
Calves- head ROLL {in the two Tem- 
ples] à roll wherein every bencher is 
taxed annually at 25. every barriſter 


at 1s. 6d. every gentleman” under the 


bar at 1s. to the took and other. offi=- 


cers of the houſe; in conſideration of 


a dinner of calves-head provided every 
' | Ragman's ROLL for | Regimund's 
Roll] a legate in Scotland, who having 
cited before him all the people in that 
kingdom who held benefices, cauſed 
them to give in the value of their 
' eftates upon oath ; according to which 
they were afterwards taxed in the 
court of Rome. | 1. . A 
The ROLLS, the office where the re- 
cords of Chancery are kept in Chancery= 
Lane; this houſe or office was ancient- 
ly built by king: Hemy III. for con- 
verted Fes, and called Domus Cunver 
ſarum; but their irregularities and 
lewdaeſs having provoked king Edward 
HL he expelled. them, and cauſed the 
place to be appropriated. for keeping 
the rolls or records of Chancery. 

Maſter of the ROLLS, is the ſecond 


ſence. of the lord-chanc-llor, ſits as 
judge. 5 . 
ROMAN Cazholicks, a name given to 
all ſuch Chriftians who acknowleige 
the Pope's ſupremao y.. | 
ROMAN Language, a mixture of 
Gauliſb and Lat ins. rhe French language 
ſo called by the. Wallzons ; for the Ro- 
mant, having ſubdued ſeveral. provin- 
ces in Gaal, eftabliſhed prætors or 
proconſuls, Sc. to adrainifter juſtice 
in the Latin tongue; on this occaſion 
che natives were brought to apply 
themſelves to learn the language of the 
Romans, and ſo. introduced abundance. 


— 


of Latin words into their own tongue. 


| whe to place without a licencę; who, 
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#- ROMANCE: {romanze, Ital. prob. 
of Roma, Rome} a meer fiction or feigned 
Kory ; a fabulous relation of certain 
intrigues and adventures of love and 

llantry, invented to entertain and 
inſtruct the readers. 
ROMAN“, a polite language former- 
ly ſpoken at the court of France, in 
eonttadiſtinction to the Walloon lan- 
1 ROME ¶ Roma, IL. which ſome derive 
Of du, Gr. ſtrength, power, Ge 
others of u, Heb. he was exalted, 
when 1137, Heb. height, (5c. but others 
of RomutuJ a city of Italy, © 

ROME-Scot, was an annual tribute 
of a penny for every family paid to 
the ſee of Rome at the feaſt of St. 
Peter ad vinewia, i. e. on the firſt of 


This was firſt granted by Offa, as 
fome ſay, or by fon king of the Vet- 
Saxons, as others ſay ; who being on a 
pilgrimage and at Rome, A. D 725, 
Za ve it as an alms. This tribute a- 
mounted to 300 marks and a noble a 
year. Our anceſtors did frequently 
complain of this mark of ſlavery to the 
church of Rome, as a burthen and a 
ſcandal to the Eneliſh-nation. 
the time of king Edward the III. it was 
forbidden to be paid, tho* the parlia- 
ment had complained of it as a grie- 
Jobs. A. D. 1206, in the time of king 
ohn. 
it, but it was ſervilely reſtored by 
eee. Mary; but at laſt utterly abo- 
iſhed by queen Elizabeth. | 
r ROMPEE [in Heraldry) fo 
they call a chevron, when 


He beareth a chevron Rom 
| e, between three mullets, 
or, by the name of ſault. e 
ROOD {of Land Pa quantity equal 
to the fourth part of an acre, and con- 
raining 40 ſquare perches or poles. 
To GOK | 


ane, to wipe one of his 
money. by 9H 
* ROOK'ERY, 

haunt'or reſide. | 
ROOM INESS {of numicg, 
re, Sar. ] largeneſs of place. 
* A ROOT Cadix, L. roed, Dan.] that 
part of a plant, Sc. that extends itſelf 
downwards, that imbibes the juices of 


a place where rooks | 


the earth, and tranſmits them to other 


parts for their nutrition; alſo the ori- 
gal of a thing or matter, or by which 
it naturally dra ws in its nouriſhment.” 
ROOT lin Matbemat.] a number or 
which is multiplyed by itſelf, 
foundation 


quantity 


confidered as the baſis ar 


bay ad 


roots of plants. 


And in 


King Henry the VIII. abrogated 


it is borne of this figure, 


and ner ; 


RO 


wer. F . 8 
an equation Cin A gebra] is 
the value of an unknown +" roi 
„ (or bien; lf ut 
 =RYOT'LINGS- (in Botany) ſmall 


ts 3 


wherein the ſails are ſewed. - 

- Buoy-ROPE, a ropa tyed to the buoy 
at one end, and to the anchors flook at 
the other. 15. | 

+ Car-ROPE,- a rope for haling in the 
cat. r 2 

; "Cheſt ROPE 7. a rope added to the 
- Gueſi ROPE S boat rope, when tow. 
ed at the ſhips ſtern, to keep her from 
ſheering. e e 

Eutring- ROE, a rope belonging to 
the entring ladder to hold by. 
Feer ROPE, @ piece of a hawſer 
made faſt to the main- yard and fore- 
5 , Cloſe to the ties, & c. to ſuccour 
the ties, by helping to hoiſe up the 
yards, &c. that, if the ties ſhould break, 
they may hold up the maſt. bor 
Keel ROPE, à hair rope, which runs 
between the keelſon and the keel of 
the ſhip, to clear the limber- holes, 
choaked up with ballaſt, c. 
Preventer ROPE, a rope over the 
ramhead if one part ot tie ſhould 
break, to prevent the other part from 
running thro" the ram- head, andendan- 
gering the yard. 
'  - Running ROPES (in a Ship] are thoſe 
which run on blocks andſhivers. 

Standing RO PES lin a Ship] the 
fhirouds and flays.. » | 
Top ROPES, thoſe wherewith they 
let or ſtrike the main or fore - top maſts. 

ROPE Weed, an herb. . 

 - ROPISHNESS { fpoken of liquors } 
the thick. clammy quality. | 
|  RORA'TION, a falling of dew, I. 

© RORVFEROUS Duftus j with Anal.] 
a veſſel ariſing about the kidney, on the 
left tide, which aſcends along the cheſt, 
and ends at the ſubclavian vein, on the 
left fide. the uſe of which is to convey 
the juices called Chyir and:Lympha, from 
the lower parts to rhe heart, called alſo 
Duftur Chiliſerut, ny 
 -RORVGENOUS”frorizenes, L.] pro- 
F dew; ile null ure not 
= 'RORIF'LUOUS {rorifluus, L.] flow- 
inp with dew.) ont . 
| Os [according to Galen) is a third 
rt of moiſture; hereby the parts of 
animal bodies ate nouriſhed; and is 
contained in all che parts of an animal, 
like a certain dew ſprinkled upon them. 
FSA CEOUs france, L.] of the 


or 
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roſe kind. SE" T 20 N in 11. lt 
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ko 10 ain 20 
4000 105 tho 55 5 rar an | 


office co 709 of 5 or 15, tens of 
(each 0 1015 „tens be 72 with 4 
90% 48 4 fl direction 
plicants in ng ſo 1 Ave M4 
This number, of 4: IE 
in armen aten "of 
afflicti ng, and 5 glorzous ries fad 
to be communicated to the mens 
The 5 joyful myſteries are made to be 
the Aununctat ion; her ui itat ion of Eliza- 
beth ; the birth af, our Saviour; her pu- 


rificatians. and our Saviour's diſputing | 2 


with the doctors in thetemple. 

The 5 Aſficting Myſteries are ur 
Saviour i agony in the garden; hit being 
ſcourged ; bis being erowned with Thorns; 
bis bearing the eight af the Graft, and 


i Cructfix10n. . . 


The 5 Glorious Myſteries : are our Sa- 
viour's Re ſu rrection, his Aſcenſion, the 
deſcent of the IIoly Ghoſt, his glorification | 
in Heaven, and the Aſſumpt ion of the | 
Virzin Mary. | 

St. Dominick. is ſaid to be the author 
of this devotion, who as they pretend, 
was encouraged to it by an apparition 
of the Virgin Mary to him. 

ROSEATE lof roſens, * ſcented 
with, or ſmelling of roſes. 

ROSE { Emblematicallyrepreſents the 
momentary, and fickle ſtate of man's 
life, the frailty and inconſtancy of | 
which is ſuch, that we are no ſooner 
born into the world, but we preſently 
begin to leave it, and as the delectable 
beauty, and redolence of ſmell of this 
flower, does ſuddenly fade and periſh, 
ſo the life of man, his beauty, ſtrength 
and worldly. eltate, are ſo mutable, 
weak and momentary, that often, that 
yo ſame day he flouriſhes moſt, he 

ies, 

ROSE Lin Architecture] the figure of | 
a roſe in ſculpture chieſiy uſed in frizes 
corniches, vaults of churches, and par- 
ticularly in the middle of each face of 
is Corinthia Abacus, and alſo in the 

ſpaces between modillions, under the 
plafonds of corniches. 

Under the ROSE ¶ ſub roſe, L. a phraſe 
made uſe- of to denote ſecreſy,' which 
is aid to-have had this original. There 
is, among the ancients, à tradition that 
the God of Love made a very beautiful 
due, the firſt:thathad been known, to 
Erpocrates +-the.. god-- of ſilence, and 
dave it him to engage him not to diſ- 
over any ot the intrigues of his mother 

eue. Hence proceeded a cuſtom to 


Long a Roſe in the . n alley 


15 * 5 


for, 2 ſup- | 
aria 8. 
ria s, l ſaid | 


RO 
i divertiſememt, 
intimate 9 a RI ther Sa 
of IR might lay afide all conſtra 7 
pag. ſpeak what they pleaſed; and ſc 
roſe became a ſymbol of ſilence. 
WI ES” pa SY 2 ag 
ROS TRA, a part of tha Roman For 
wherein orations, ,pleadin 52 
ral harangues, e c. were delivered. 
SY (roſaceus, L. full of, or like 


ROSTCRU/CLANS, : 4. 4 brothers of 
the -Roſy-Croſe. . Their chief was 
German gentleman, edu in a » tha 

naſtery, where having learned the lan- 
guages, he 9 to the holy land, 
Amo 1378, and being at Damaſeus, and 
falling Wy he had 7 4 converſation of 
ſome Arabs. and other oriental philoſo · 
ſophers, by whom he is ſuppoſed. to be 
initiated into this myſterious art. At 
his return into Germany he formed a 
| ſociety, and communicated. to them 


out of the Eaft, and died Auno. 148 
A ſect or cabal of hermetical t 
 lofophers ; who bound e to- 
| gether by a ſolemn ſecret, which they 
ſwore inviolably to obſerve; andobliged 
themſelves, at their admiſſion into the 
order, to a ſtrict obſer vance of certain 
eſtabliſhed rules. 

T hey pretended toknow all ſciences, 
and eſpecially medicine, of which they 
' publiſhed themſelves the reſtorers er 
alſo pretended to be maſters of abun- 
dance of important ſecrets; and among 
others, that of the Philoſophers Stone; 
all which they affirmed they had recei- 
ved by tradition from the ancient E- 
gyptians, Chaldeans, the Magi and Om 
noſophiſts. 

They ptetended to protract the period 
of human life by means of certain u0ſ- 
trums, and even to xefftore youth. 

They pretended-to know all things; 


bur have 5g themſelves Keck. for ſ&> 
vere! n es. Geni 

iS lociety is freque 
by the letters F. R. C. hs 227 
Cocti, it being pretended that the mat- 
ter of the Philoſophers Stone is dew, 
concocte d and exhaled . 


ordinary liquor; 5 

- ROTA lin Policy] a court or; ni 
dition at Rome; compoſed: of 12 pre- 
lates; who judge by appeal all matters 
eceleſiaſtical and civil, ariſing between 
the clergy ; it is compoſed ot perſon: 


of divers nations, whereof there are, 
| Nala, 


the ſecrets he had brought with him 


they 28 allo called the iuviſible Brothers, 
| becauſe they have made no appearance 


 ROT-GUT, very ſrnall beer, or poor 
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ried along by 


A rotary motion. 


round like a wheel. 


J 


RO 


Pralianr, 2 Roman; 1 Tuſcan, 1 lane, | 
1 Pele, 1 7277720 | _ 
7 


t Yenetian, 't 
Yyenchman, 2 Spantard and t German, 
Theyare called Auditor of the Rota, 


they have great privileges and wear 
a violet coloured robe; and a band of 


the fame colour about their hats. 
ROT A Arrftotelica ¶Ariſtotſe s wheel, 
ſo called becauſe ſa id to be firſt taken 
notice of by Arifforie) a celebrated 
problem in mechanicks, founded on the 
motion of a wheel about irs axis. 
Tho difficulty is this; while a circle 
makes a revolution on its centre, ad- 


*vancing at the ſame time in a right 


ine along a plane; ir deſcribes on that 
plane, a right line equal to its circum. 
reney..- h „„ 
Now if this circle, which we may 
call the deferent, carry with it another 
ſmaller circle concentrick with it, and 
which has no motion, but what it re- 


ceives from the deferent; which is the | 


vaſe of a nave of a coach wheel, car- 
the wheel; this little 
circle or nave will deſcribe a line inthe 


time of revolution, equal not to its 


own circumference, but to that of the 
wheet; for that its centre advances in 
a right liris, as faſt as that of tlie wheel. 
does; as being in reality the ſame 


therewith. 


The matter of fact is certain: But 
how it ſhould be ſeems a myſtery. It 
js obvious rhat the wheel advancing; 
during the revolution, muſt deſcribe a 
right line equal to its circumference; 
put how ſhonld the nave, that revolves 
like rhe wheel deſcribe a right line ſo 
much greater than the circumference. 
This Problem has exerciſed the wits 


of many great mathematicigns, who | 


Have given different ſolutions; butnone 
of which are ſatisfactory. e 

ROT ART, of or pertaining to a 
wheel; whirling or turning round, as 


L.] turned 


ROrTATION {in Cc] the eircum 
volution of a ſurface, round an immo- 


ROTATED. rotatus, 


veable line. _— | 


ROTATION {with Anat.] the ation 


_ of the muſcles, call'd rorarorer; or the 


motion they give to the 
they are affin ec. 
The ROTON'DA 5 in Rome {of ro- 

ROTUNDO F rundus, L. round 
was anciently called the Pantheon, be- 
cauſe dedicated to all the gods. It is a 
great maſſy vault 140 foot high, and as 


parts to which 


many broad, having a hole open at the | it. 


top of nine or ten foot diameter, which, 


_ 


at the top and hath npt had for ma 


R 0 
at this day Rind? "a bold and ß. 
piece of architecture, altho' 15 945 
years pillars to bear up its roof, 2 
are now lying along on the 3 
but on the outſide of this ſtructure“ 
| thirteen of its columns, each of em 
being all of one piece, fix foot in dia. 
meter, and 33 foot in height. 15 
fabrick Pltny, in his time, accounted 
one of the rareft wonders then ex tant. 
*ROT"TENNESS none ye, of po. 
dan, Sax. or rotten, Du.] putrifiedneſ 
or being infected with the rot. 4 
, ROTULA, . e. a little wheel {in 
* — the bone of the knee pan, I 
ROT'ULUS' Wintoniz, a roll con- 
taining an exact ſurvey of all Enz/ard. 
\ ROTUNDIFOCLIOUS (in Bora. 
Writ.) which has round leaves, 
ROTUND'NESS {rotunditas, L. ro- 
tunditò, F. ] roundneſs. h 
-ROUGH'NESS \hnutnexTe, Sar 
unevenneſs, is that which by the in- 
equality of its parts is diſagrecable to 
the touch; hairineſs, briftlineſs, (gc. 
Jo ROUND a Horſe [in Horſemanſhip] 
is à general expreſſion for all ſorts of 
manage upon rounds: So that to round 
a horſe upon a trot, gallop, or other- | 
wiſe, is zo make him carry his ſhoul- | 
ders and his haunches compactly or 
roundly, upon à greater or ſmaller 
cirele, without traverſing or bearing 
to a ſide. 1 1 0 i» 4s 
' ROUND'NESS Crondrur, F. rotundi- 
tas, L.] a round form. 
ROUNDEL Z a ſong beginning and 
ROUN'DO F ending with the ſame 
ſentence, or one that turns back again 
to the firſt verſe, and then goes round, 
To ROUND / arrondir, F.] to yo 
F Ceo epi th 
_ ROTINDYING,' encompaſſing round, 
' Milton. : 
' + To: ROUND in the Ear I prob. of gu- 
man, Fax: to mutter] to chide a perſon 
ſharply. 3 . e 
"ROUND Top [of a Ship] is a round 
frame of boards, lying upon the croſs 
trees, near the head of the mafſt, where 
the men may ſtand to furl and looſe 
r Hoe 59 
 ROUND-8piice (with Mariners] is 
when a rope's end is ſo let into another, 
char they hall be as firm as if the 
were but one rope | 
-ROU'T'{in a La Senſe] an aſſembly 
or combination of three or more per- 
ſons going foreibly to commit an un- 
lawful act? altho they do not perform 


ir, nene ng F 6 4 A 
» ROUT Hef an Army [deronte;?.] the 
diſcomfiture. 0 


* 


— ' . ww 


To. ROUT, an Arp, is to difcomfie-\ RUBICUND/ITY (rabicunditar, L.] 
or ut it to flight. i r4 Wi $41 C24 redne(s. E a * re 

POW « Boar ler hopan Are io | RU'BIED, tinftured of the colous of 
pull it along by ay"; + Koh 09% 147 2 14) A PuDY, 775 ei, d yo 

ROW'EL (in a He J is around piece RUBIGINO'SE 7 { rubigrnoſut, L. I. 
of Wood ot iron, Wherein the whip | RUBUGINOUS I ru. 
goes, being, made to turn ap out, that it RUBI'GO. (with Botanifts mildew, a 
may carry over the. whip che caſier diſeaſe. that happens to plants, and 
trom ſide to fide, , |... proceeds from adewy moiſture, which 
 ROWT'Y, over rank, or ſtrong, ſaid falling upon them, and not being drawn 
of corn or gras. up by the heat of the fun, by its ſharp- 
ROYAL Antler {with Hunters) the neſs, gnaws and corrupts the inward: 


third branch of the horh of a hart or ſubſtance of plants, 4. 
buck, which ſhoots out from the rear RU'BRICK lin the Canon Law}. a 
or main horn, above the bezantler | title or article in the ancient.law-books, 
ROYAL Army, is an army marching ſo called, becauſe anciently written, as 
with heavy cannon, capable of beſieg | the titles of the chapters in our -anci- 
ing a ſtrong, well-tortified city. ent bibles are, in red letters. 
1 ROYAL . Crown. of En- RU'BY {[rubis, F. of rubere, L. to bs 
cl, is clos'd by ſemicir- red} ths moſt valuable of  precigus 
>— = cles of gold, meeting at-| ftones, next ta the diamond; and when. 
„ the monde or globe on perfect beautiful, nothing infarior. 
which the croſs ſtands, and | RUBY lin Herald. 1 Borne: red; is 


thoſe ſimicir cles adorned with croſſes | uſed for gules, by thoſe who-blazan the 


and flower de Lis, the whole imbel - arms of the prime nobility yy precious 
lih'd with precious A ſtones, inſtead of metals and colours. 
ROYAL Fiſhes, whales and ſturge- RUCTA'TION {with Fig.] belch-. 
ons, to which ſome add porpoiſes; ing, a depraved motion of the ftomach, 
which are the king's,” by his preroga- | cauſed... by an efferveſcence - there, 
tive, when caft on ſhore. by vapours and flatulent matter are 


10 _ 


ROY!ALNESS {royaute,F. regalitas, | ſent out of the mou. 
L.] royalty, e RUD DER-Rope, a rope let through: 
ROY/ALTIES,. che royal rights or the ſtern - poſt, and the head of the 
prerogatives of a king or ,queen ; | rudder ; fo that both ends may be ſpli- 
which the Civilians reckon to be ſix in ced or faftened together. The uſe of- 
number, 'viz, the power of judicature, this rope is to ſave the rudder, if it 
the power of life and death, of war ſhould. be torn off from the ions by. 
and peace, of levying taxes; the goods any accident. \ 69 42947 Fs 
that have no owners, as waits, ſtrays, | DER-Jrons {of a. Ship] the 
Gc. and the eoinage of money.  _ | cheeks of that iron, whereof the pin- 
The Enſigns of ROYALTY {in Great tle is part, which is faſtened and naiłd 
Britain] are the crown, ſcepter, and down upon the rake of the rudder; 
dove, croſs, St. Edward's ſtaff, four RUD'DINESS nmudune fe, Sax. 
different ſorts of ſwards, the orb and freſn - coleuredneſs. ms An 46 94 
croſs, (gc. uſed at coronations. | RU'DERARY {ruderarizs, L.] be. 
| To ROUZE a Hart | Hunting Phraſe) longing to rubbiſh... 
5 to raiſe him from his harbour. a! RU” IMENTS (radiment, F. of rudi - 
To ROUZE a Hawſer, &c. [Ce mentum, of rudir, L. ignorant] the firſt 
Phraſe] is to hale in that part of it elements, principles or grounds of any. 
which lies flack in the water. art or ſcience; ſo called, becauſe thoſe: 


wk when he lifts up and ſhakes hirn ſuppoſed to be Rades, i. c. altogether. 

ll. . . in 5 Wh incor et wn 
A ROUZ'ING Lie, a whiſking great | RUDEN'TURE {in Archie.) the 

one, „ figure of a rope or ftaff, ſometimes 
A RUB'BER [of reiben, Teut.] one plain, and ſometimes carved, whers-. 

that rubs, or a rubbing bruſh. REF with the flutings ot columns are fre - 
RUBEO'LA {with Fhyſicians] a ſort quently filled up. 7 

v& ſmall pox or meaſles. 7 


; | .-  RUDERA'TION {in _Archite&.] the 
RU'BICAN Colour (of a Horſe} is a | laying of a_pavemens with. pebhles gr 
Bay, Sorrel, or Black, with a Abt Gray little ſtones. L. _ . hall 
i bite upon the flanks; but fo, that RUE'FULNESS {of neopFnn,Szr.] 
ae Gray or White is not predominant ſorrowfulneſß, repentance: —: 
a aha 


To ROUZE {in Falconry) is aid of a that firft came to be inſtructed, are 


— 


RU 


RugL TS tor vue Fo A Htrerti a lit- 
A It is of late brought into uſe 
ong us, to Ngnify an Abe, or o- 
the ateel apartment, where the 
ladies feceive viſits either in bed 59 5 
RF, a bird, Which in fighting rai- 
tes up its feathers like a doußte rüff. 
{ Kr LES, = ſort of ornaments of 
Munen or lace, worn on the arms of 
men and women 
RUG'GEDNESS {of hnuhge, Sex.) 
Ahne, ufierenneſs. | 
RU'GITUS {with FH] ih efferve- 
ſcence of Chyte, and excrements in the 
blood; whereby wind and feveral other 
+ motions, 'Extired in the guts, roll up 
and do wu the excfements, when there 
3 no eaſy vent upwards or downwards, 
WELLER REEL a ann | * 


- RUGOSE'NESS: {of „ oſur, L. I 
— rinels of Irie plaits, 
or furro au NES SOR ah 


| FR: l 
1 RUTHATE - [eivatem, L. i to 
ruin, or bring to rum. 
"RUTINATTION, deſtruction, ruin. 
RUHINOOSNESS {of rutroſar, L. I a 
— or ruinating faculty or ſtate. 
RULE Pula, L.] à certain maxim, | 
canon, or precept, to be obſerved in 
any art or ſcience, law, or principle 
to go by; a ſtatute or decree of a re- 
vious order; ſway or corumandl. 
RUMB (in Navigation] the courſe 
 RHUMBY of a ſhip, 7. g. the angle 
which ſhe makes in her ſailing with 
the meridianof the place ſhe is in; alſo 
one point ef —＋ 1 
IT degrees an I-4, fz. 2 part. or 
the Frumkbotency of the n 8 
-RUMFA 5 [among the Romany] a 
-RUMIU'LA > deity invoked to take 
RUMTNA A care of their fucking 
children, to whom they offered ſacri-. 
ice of milk and water, mix d with 


hony. AS +36 5 : 
RUMINA'”TION a chewing the cud, 
Sc. a natural motion of the ſto mach, 
Sc. mutually relieving one another, by 
which means the food that was eaten 
haftily ar firſt, is convey'd back to the 
month again, and there chew'd and 
ſwallow's down æ ſecond time, to the 
great 2 the creature. 
75 AGE (in a Figurative, 
Senſe] is to rake into, or to ſearch nar- 


"Fo RU MOUR, to tell abroad. a | 
RUN. of a Ship (Sca-Term} is that 
part of her hull under water, which 
comes narrower by degrees from the 
floor-timbers to the ſtern- poſt. 4 
| - Good-RUN \(Sea-Term\'a ſhip is ſaid 


to have 2 good run, when the comes 


of han wn 
of handſomoly by degrees, And ber 


© Bad-RUN(8ta Term] is when d . 
tuck lies too low, fo that it . 12 
paſſage of the water towards the rud- 
der, fo that ſhe catinot ſteet well, nor 
make any good wiy thro' the ſea, but 
will Kill be falling to the lee ward. 
RUNG Heads of a Ship] the heads 
of the groumd=titibers, © which are 
made a little bending,” or where they 
See og oe 
or ſwWeep & futtoc | 
navel; timbers. gh 1 0 ey 
NIC Language that of the G07) 
Danes, and other anbiowt northern hs 
tions; but this is more frequently cat. 


| led Sc/avonic. Some imagine it was 


called © Runic, as being myſterious and 
l like the Zgyprian hierogly- 
icks. e 3 
RUN NET > the maw of a calf, or 
RENNER T Fan acid juice found in 
the ſtomachs of calves, that have fed 


on nothing but milk; and are killed 


before the digeftion be perfected, com- 
monly ufed in turning milk, to be 
made into cheefe-curds. 
"RUP'TURE-Wort, an herb. 
RURAUITY 2 [of ruralrs, L.] 
RU'RALNESS 7 country-likeneſs, 
clowniſhneſs. 0 
RURIC'OLIST fruricola, L.] an huſ- 
A CHESS 0-4 OY 
RURTGENOUS [ririgens, L.] born 
or dwelling in the country. 
 RUSHINESS fof pic. Sax. a ruſh] 
z being full of or having ruſhes. 
RUS NA, aheathen deity, ſuppos d 
to be a rural or country goddeſs, who 
preſided over all the labours and all 
the divertiſements of the country. 
RUSTICTTT 2 frufficeras, I. 
RUS TICALNESS & - ruſtzcue, F.] 
clownifhneſs, violentneſs. | 
. RUS'TICI lin ant. Writs} the clowns 
or inferior tenants, who held lands and 
cottages, by doing the ſervice of plough:- 
ing, and other Faborious ſervices in 
hujbandry for their lord. 3 
- RUS'TICK Godr, thoſe who preſided 
over agriculture ; country deiries. 
RUSTICK {in Arcbitect.]j a method 


ef building in imitation of nature, 14. 


ther than according to art; the columns 
are encompaſſed with frequent cinc- 
tures. 15 1 

RUS TIck Workf Archire8.) is where 
ſtones of a building, inftead of being 
ſmooth, are hatched or picked with 
the point of a hammer. 

RUSTICE Order, CArebiteure] 9 
order with ruſtick àuoins, 08 


| work, Ge. 


. 
a9 yorirzners; ont 


it 4 F 
4 99200 1 vlan, Sow. nd yer 
15 a 7 9 Ao TX 1 717717 ir und new 80 


ments do 
RUSTY [po7e1y, Hae] covered 
ig, fun er. " Rita gens, and be- 


ad abt „KF xr- fin Mp 
K is 'exatily rhs ſame ſquare 
| | figure as the 'miaſdle, only 
4 . J the rüttre is pierced! round, 
WS where the maſcle is pres 
eed fe a, 77. the — 95 Sho 
RU in 1 tha 

K Tel L Lr Sul, 4c piniut 
tem aſſionadte, 
RUTH'FU ENESS - N 


mpafflonaten 
10 k un vie routter, F. Jan 


old beaten Ga er. 
RUT'TING (with Buntes nignifles 
a hart or buck going to couple or in- 


ender. : 
IIA a ſhore; coaft,” ſtrand, or bank 


of the fe, Brit. 
RT AL, à piegs of gold coin, which 


ia the tire of, King Henry VI. was cur- 
reut for 194. under 777iry VIII. for 11x. 
31. and in 3 * 8 time for 
22 5 „ 


8 - __— a 
* 5 4 4 * * ; 
£ 1 24 * F 
. } — 


f 
5 1 
8 


\'s + Beg Ss 71 naler, 8 . 

Sſs Old Enzliſh, E „ , Gr: are 
the eighreenth tertsrs im order of the 
alphabet, 5 the fiffoentfr, and 7 tlie 
twenty firſt of the Hebretb. | 

S Lune eſſe, or, 8, F.] an iron bar FP 
like an S. 

S, is loft, and may be term'da liquid 
in the words Ile, Ima, Yiſcount. 8 
ſounds like 2 in Chaiſe, Praiſe, Sc. and 
z like ſin raze, A long / muff never 

| be placed ar the end of a wort, as 
naintainſ, nor a ſhort , in the middle | 
of a word, as contpiret. 

Ss, in the title: pages of books, often 
ſtand for Soczyr, L, a companion or 
member, or Foczeratzs, of the company. 

Samong the ancients, was a numeri 
cal letter, and ſignified 7. 

8 by books of Navigation] ſtaads for 
duth. 

SABAITES, an, ancient beatheniſh 
lect of the ancient Chaldeans, of which 
tue learned Jewiſh Rabbi, Maimonedes 
gives us this account, that Abraham 


8 
Ne ge other agg ven de den Hd 


bur that Abraham at length 
Hong l oppoſed this ſuperſtition, 
tf aſſerting one only God, the author of 


' the 17 S and and who governed all 


t by 
"The er ook baites oppor. the Waglans, 
Which were fire worſhippers, and fan- 
4 "wag planers to 1 the habitation⸗ 
ot the gods; and the planets being 
fomenmées our of fight, they made ima - 
ges in fepreſentation of them, to which 
they paid adoration in tHetr abſence. 
SABA'SIA [ #aCZra, Gr.] noturnil 
myſteries ARCS by the Greeks, in 


all that were initiated; had à golden 
ſerpent put in at their breafts, and 
taken out at the lower part of their” 
garmenrs, in commemoratiop of Fupi 


of # ſerpent. ' 
SAB/BATH [of Wir hen . oc 


Purday; in which the” devil is ſa id to 
appear im the ſhape of a gear, about 


which they make ſeveral dances and 


magick ceremonies., In order to pre- 


pare therhſelves for this — they 


take fecral ſoporifick drugs, after 
which they are fancied to fly” up the 
chimney, and to be ſpirited or carried 


chto* the air; riding on 2 ſwitch to 


their ſabbath aſſembly. 
SABBATHIANS ib called from one 
Sabatheus; a Jew, in the ach century] 
he pretending to be converted to Chri- 
AHianity, was ordain'd a biſhop by Mar- 
tianus, a Novatian biſtiop ; and enden 


vouring to introduce the p euſtems 


ani ceremonies among his ſet; was 

depriv'd of that office. 
SABRATICALNESS lor ſabbu tiger, 
F. or ſabbaticut, L. of , Hes] the 

* of the nature or quality of a ab- 


ABA TUI fin Doomſday Book) 
peace or quiet. 

SABEANS. See Zabians. © 

SA'BLE I in Heraldry 7 WM 
fenifies black, as in the 

eſcurcheon. Of the vir 2 
tues and qualities of the 
ſoul, it denotes ſimplicity, 
wifdom, prudence, and honeſty; of the 
planets, ſaturn ; of rhe four elements, 
the earth; of metals, tead, and iron; 
of precious ſtones, the diamond ; of 
trees, the olive; of birds, the crow 
of, raven; of the ages of men, the 
[a 

SABULOUSNESS [ /adulofitas, L. J 


was educated in their religion, and 


\ andineſs, & Se. ES 
48 SA'CEA, 


— 


Honour of Jupiter Subuzius, imo which 


ter's ravithing Proſerpina, in the 5510 ; 


aſſembly, fuppoſed to be held bn 8. 


* 
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+ 
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"dts. e. 
— X. 


1 SACHA: feſti vals held by the Baby- Germans and Cimbri were wont eruelly 


lonlaut, in honour of their god 
Anaitides: They were in the Eaſt muc 
the ſame. as the Saturnalia were at 
Rome, a feaſt for flaves, and one of the 
ceremonies of it was to chuſe,a priſo- 
ner condemn'd;.to.death, and to allow 
him all the pleaſures and gratifi cations 
he could wiſh, before he was carried to 
Execution. 1; |, 2 
Es SACCADE in the Manage] a, vio- 
lent check the cavalier gives his horſe, 
by drawing both the reins very ſudden- 
ly; a correction uſed when the horſe 
bears too heavy on the hand. _.. : 
Sacco Beneditto, a kind of linnen 
garment of a yellow colour, with two 
croſſes on it; and painted over with de- 
vils and flames, worn by perſons con- 
deran'd (by the Spaniſb inquiſition) to 
be burned, as they go to execution. 
SACCQP HORI { Taxxupiper of aux 
a ſack, and eto; Gr. 1 bear] an ancient 
ſe, ſo called on account of their 
wearing of ſack- cloth, and affecting a 
great deal of auſterity and penance. 
_.. SACCULUS, a little bag or purſe, 
a ſarichel, Aon fs: NT | 
SACERDO TALNESS {of ſacerdotal, 
F. ſacerdotalis, L.] prieſtlineſs, or like. 
neſs to a prieſt. FR 
SACRAMENT AfRIUM, an ancient 
church bock, comprehending all the 
prayers and ceremonies practiſed at the 
celebration of the ſacraments, L. 
SA'CREDNESS {of ſacer, L. ſainteté, 
F. fanctitas, L.] holineſs. . 
SACRIC'OLIST [ ſacricola, L.] a 
devout worſhipper. = 1 
SA CRIFI { ſacrifictum of ſacra, 
holy things, and facio, L. to perform? 
an . 
by a regular miniſter, as the payment 
of homage, Sc. 3 
Writers ſay, that the devils being 


5 
7 


enemies to God and his glory from the 


mali 
content with the offerings of the fruits. 
of the earth, and of all manner of 
creatures that were uſually ſacrificed 
to them, but were ſo barbarous as ro 
require human victims, viz. men and 
women, to be butcher'd and burnt a- 
live upon their altars. 5 

The Roman, did ſometimes dedicate 
their young infants to the houſhold 
gods, Ke gods of the family. The Scy- 
thians, that inhabited about that part 
call'd Taurica, were wont to ſacrifice 
to their Diana, all ſtrangers that came 
into their hands. Many damfels were 
beaten to death with bundles of rods at 


gnity of their natures, were not 


* 


h |.crifice them. The inhabitants of the 


ade to God on e 


to-torment men, and afterwards to ſa- 


moſt northern climates, were wont to 
make a feaſt for their aged, and crown 
them with garlands,. and afterwards 
caft them down from an high rock into 
the ſea; and others threw them of 
the bridges into rivers; whence they 
were called Sexes Depontani. And Cæ- 
far, in his commentaries, relates, that 
the ancient Gault uſed to dreſs. up a 


huge ſtatue made of branches of oer, 


having filled it with living perſons, 

burn 7 to their idols. The Z 5 
and inhabitants of Paleſtine offered their 
own children to their gods; and the 
Tfraclites themſelves ſo far imitated 
their barbarities, as to cauſe their 


children to paſs between two fires till 


they were miſerably ſcorched ; and 
they alſo ſhut them up in an hollow 
idol of braſs, call'd Moloch, made red 
hot, and while theſe innocent victims 
were in this manner tormented, they 
ſounded trumpets, beat drums, &c. to 
drown their outcries. Thence the 
place was named Tophet, i. e. a drum. 
And Ahaz and Manaſſeh, kings of J. 
4a, were ſo wretched as to cauſe 


{ their own children to paſs thro' the 


fire to Moloch.- 
mals was made according to the diſpo- 


poſed to have lov'd no creatures, but 
ſuch as were furious and warlike, as 
the bull, Sc. —— Neptune the bull and 
the horſe. 
to Bacchus, becauſe. it is propenle to 
ſpoil vineyards; Ceres and Funo had 
cows offer d in honour. of them; Dian 
ſne· goats; and Faunuy, kids. | 
The ceremonies obſerv'd in their ſa- 
crifices were theſe: They were care- 
fully to obſerve if the victim had any 
blemiſh; if ſo, it was rejected, and an- 
other taken, and the prieſt took a lump 
of burnt corn and ſalt, and ſometimes 
meal mingled with ſalt, and threw it 
on the victim; and when they had 
kill'd the beaft, they laid it on the fire, 
and thoſe that offered it, held their 
hands upon it, and prayed with the 
prieſt, and then poured wine into the 
fire; If it were a Holocauſt, i. e. 4 
whole burnt offering, the whole was 
conſum'd in the flames: But if not, 
part of it was laid aſide for the prieſts, 
and thoſe that offered it. 
Then they danced round the altar, 
ſinging hymns and ſongs in honour 


an altar of Bacchus in Arcadia. led 


th ity to wham it was offered 
T On - W am 1 Thets 


In facrifices to idols, a choice of ani- | 


ſitions of their gods: For Mars is ſup- | 


The he- geat was dedicated | 
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| prieſt offered a ſet form of prayer to 


| Aands upon the altar, and afterwards 


4. N r 
©. + 


| 


Theſe hymns confiſted of three parts'or | the'deity for the honour and advantage 


aanza's; the firſt was itn turning 


I 


ey ſung ſtanding before the altar. 
e © arkhe ods had their altars in 
eminent places, and their temples built 
on ſuch high ground, that they might, 


without any impediment, receive the 


firft rays of the riſing ſun. The prieſt 
wore a gown, either white or purple; 
and, before he zpproach'd the altar, 


waſh'd his hands in pure water, fancy- 


ing that this waſhing'cleans'd the ſoul, 
and rendered it acceptable to the gods. 
The prieſt then, having his head ad- 
orned- with garlands and” ribbons, led 
the beaft, adorned in like manner, to 
the altar, being followed by a crowd of 
people, adorned with 'crowns made of 
ſuch trees as were ſuppoſed moſt ac- 
ceptable to the god. The victim flood 
by the altar a ſmall time, while the 


Janus and YVefta, and then with a knife 
mark'd the beaſt from head to tail; and 
if it was any thing unruly, -and willing 
to get away, they imagined it was not 
acceptable to' the god, and therefore 
procured another.” After the perfor- 
mance of theſe and other ſuch like ce- 
remonies, the prieſt laid on the head 
and back of the beaſt, the Mola Salſa, 
i. e. meal and ſalt mingled with fran- 


kincenſe, and after he and his affiftants | 


had tafted of a _ wine, he poured 
the reſt between the horns of the beaſt, 
and pulling a few hairs from the place, 
threw them into the fire; then the. 
beaſt was ſlain, either by knocking 

down or cutting his throat, and flead; | 
then the-ſouth-ſayer with a long knife, | 
turned the bowels up and down, for it 
was unlawful to touch them with his 
hands; and having made his obſerva- 
tons, and given his judgment of them, 
they were preſented to the deity on a 
launce, or if to a ſea-god thrown into 
the waves; then the prieft threw fran- 
kincenſe into the fire with wine, and 
wok a part of every member which his 
miniſters had cut out into a platter, and 
caſt them into the flames; and while 
they were burning, he and the offerers 
made prayers to the god, holding their 


6 


retired with the aſſiſtants to feaſt upon 
the remaining part of the beaft, ſinging 
the praiſes of the deity. After they had 
eaten, they returned back to the altar. 

aud caſt into the flames the morſels of 
meat that they had left, with the 


. _ 
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of ſharing with him in the victim o- 


| from eaſt to weft the other-in turning | fered to him. 
from weſt'to eaft; and the third pa et], £0 upertor 8 

| ſanding, but to the infernal, ſitring. 
The gods of the air were adored” 


To the ſuperior gods they prayed ' 


with muſicat inſtruments, and melodi- 
ous ſongs, more than the former. 
The ſea gods were worſhipped near 
the ſea, and the blood of the victim 
was poured into the ſalt warer; '- 2 
The facrifices to the infernal deities 1 
were performed in the night. The = 
beaſts were black, and offered in ſome 
cave or dark place, except it were to 
c IM Sd eB PEO 
The nymphs and divinities of the 
field had milk, honey, and wine 
offered to them in rheir ſacrifices; the 
male deities had uſually male beafts 
3 to them, and the goddeſſes fe- 
SACRIFICIALNESS {of ſacriſic ialis, 
50 the being of the nature of a ſacri- 


SACRILE'GIOUSNESS Tof ſacrilege, 
F. of ſacrilegium, L.] ſacrilegious na- 
ture or quality, or the ſtealing of ſa- 
cred hig EE 
SA'CRIST ¶ facriflarins, L.) a veſtry- 
keeper or ſegt on - 
SACRIS'TY, | the veſtry, the place 
where the veſſels and ornaments of the 
chare-were kepflt 
Tos SAD'DLE [of ſadel, Brit. or 
Sadlian, Sax. ] to put ona ſaddle; alſo 
to embarraſs, as to ſdadle 2 Cauſe ; allo: 
to ſurniſn, as to ſaddle a ſpit. 
'SAD'LERS are a ” | 
company of great an- 
tiquity; they were in- 
corporatedin the reign 
of king Edward I. and [fp 
confirmed by ſeveral jj 
ſucceeding kings: | 
They conſiſt of a ma- en 
ſter, 3 wardens, 22 aſſiſtants, 65 on the 
livery, Se. their livery fine is o I. 
TheiP arms are, Azure, a chevron, 
between 3 ſaddles Or. Their ſuppor- 
ters 2 horſes Argent, bridled Guies, bits 
ted of the ſecond. The motto, Our 
truſt is in God. Their hall is near the 


ſide. {YES 
PTY, La- 


weſt end of Cheap 
SAD/'DUCES Iſo called of 
dock) they obſerved the law, that they 
might enjoy the temporal bleflings tat 
it promiſed, and to eſcape the puniſh 
— it threatened againſt its tranſ- 
greſſors. J 
They rejected all the Jcwiſn tradi- 
tions, and abſolutely: denyed fatality, 


lonzue and ſome wine, with thanks to | 


— 


* 


aſſerting: that it was iropaſſible 4 
: 30 6 ed 


— 


7 n 2 P TO 


8A 
0 22 pi T id, bears 


bi was Fay in the Will of man 50 on 
either good or evil.,, There was, an 

irreconsileable hatred bet worn, FRESH 

and the Phariſees, _ 

SAD DOGS, the princi ler . 
doctrines of the: Sadduces. They 
lowed no books of the ſeriptuxe, bot 
the hye books of Moſes; they denied 
the 215 1 es the 1 1 

rtality of the ſoul the re * 
Fetion af the body. 

SAF 172 Guard, a ſort of duft gown, or 
upper riding. garment, worn wamen, -| 4 
0 3 80 let ſa. ave, F. Aale 21] fafety;; 


be: FE 'TY and Prefernation [in Hiero- a 
227. ] were repreſented by the, Tebuen- | 


"APRON of 4 art {with Cb, 
ſaffron of feel, : 0 called from its red 


9 


roy ATHEE,, a flight Welles Ruff, 1 


being a kind of rateen or ſerge, ſomen 
times mixed with a little ſilk. 

SAGA'CIOUS ESS 0 78 
Pee of wit, quickneſs of abpre⸗ 

enſion, Sc. 

SAGA!CITY [Hieroglyph.] was repre. 

| ſented by a dog's head. 

SAG DA (n, Cbala. 12 kind of gem 
about the fize of a bean, of a leck green 
colour, which attractg wood, as amber 
goes ſtrawss, a load fone, iron, Sc. 

'SAGIT'T A'RIUS iwhoſe 88 
riftick is &} is by affrologers called a 

maſculine, cholerick, and diu nal ſign, 
nature hot and dry, of the fiery | 
een, and is repreſented on a ce- 
ſtial g lobe by the figure of-an archer, 


4 Chartreux convent of ladies 
ualicy, che nuns of which make 


| ner „ lechery, luſtfu 
1 


5 or mor 

"S f 175 mw anc 5 it. 
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Kir cee or 
"SALAD ag by. light. Ins a 
a tax imp in ug 

and France. i in the year 1188, to 
taken by. Pagal Bo of 17 
and Philip Auguſt ur, ing of France, 
againſt * ſultan of Zeypr, then 


8055 to beſie 4 85 alem. 
SALAMAND ND - ſpotted, creature; 
Comet — — li bez 


commonly, but ae ſed 
to, breed and. ſubſiſt in the! — 5 
and to guench it. 

SALAMAN| DER. . {in 25 lg 
1 by the nge prieſts put to re- 
1529 a brave ag | ra courage, 
that the fire, of a Gen . an 
come or conſume, be t is related 
of this animal, .x chat it wil live in the 
flames without 3 the leaſt pre- 
judice from the violence, of the heat; 
tor ſome. authors ſay, it it of ſuch 2 
moiſt and cold conſtitution, that the 
fire cannot quickly have a power to 


Burt it. Playlays » that, the ſalamander 
infect, all fruits i has it tauches, * 
m ſome. imp on of its cold na- 


ture, ſo that Now become afterward: 
as dangerous as poiſan. 

SALARY 41% ; + Books) atoll or 
duty paid for. 

SALE [of —.— Sie. J a (elling, or 


= SAILETTES [near Danphins | in 


oi th of their rule, before the 
piſnop of Grenoble, and when they 
make their - vow, they preſent/them-. 
ſelves before him; with wax. ta pers 
ja their hands, adorned with the eſ- 
cutcheons of their families, and the 
biſhop puts a ring on their finger and 
a crown on their heads, like to that 
which is given to the daughters of 
Fance. 
SAILS, the vanes of windmills, or 
the arms, whereby 
effect on them. 
SA'KER ¶ ſacre, Span.) a ſort ofgreat 
gun, of which there are three ſizes. 
| per rd Saleem? ] the wall of f 
4 1 is kind o wks 
— a obs the falcon and 


putting up to be ſold. 
eee eee 1404 e L] 
unevennels, - roughne(s agginels. 
SALE'SMAN., (of ; m_ ax.) one 
who ſells. clothes or any. commodity. 
SA'LIENT Cin Heraldry}. pg 
is when the right · fogt, — 15 


hindmoſt foot to the ſiniſter 6 
the wind has its 


ſwers to the dexter corner 
| of the eſcutcheon, and the 


baſe point of it, being, a8 N 
it r in a readine(s. 10 ſpring for 
war 

SA Ia. RIA lamong the, \Romans) 3 


Mars, whole pmeſts, at this 
ced with. targets in theig hands. 
SALII {aimGng da Romans}. priefi 


pr e bur 12 eee to be 


ed. 


of Mars, ſ called ol _ The ; 


5 


raiſe * fund for tb A e —_— | 
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6 * 
whoreof.; there. Were 12, inſtitutad by | 


Range, had a mall brass buckler , called 
Ancele, ſant him from Heaven; he was 
adviſed· by the nymph. Areria and th 
Myjes.40 Keep it careful, the fare of 
the empiredepending upon it, as being 
2 ſure. pledge of the protection of the 

gods, and their aſſection to the Romans ; 

he therefore made eleven more ſo. 
very like, that chey could not be diſtin- 


, euiſhed which. were delivered to the 


keeping of the 12 Salii, prieſts choſen ; 


out of the nobleſt families, to be laid and 


up in the temple of Mars, upon whoſe: 
yearly feſtival, che firft,of March, they 
were carried about the city: with muc | 
ſolemnity, daneing, claſhing. the/buck- 
lers, and ſinging hymns to the gods: 
They were anſwered by a chorus of 
rirgint greſt like themſelves, who were 
choſen to aſſiſt them upon that occa- 
fionz the festival was ended with a 
ſumptuous feaſt. They were painted 
in parti: coloured garments, with round 


bonnets, with two corners ſtanding up | l 


on their heads; they went dancing 
along the fireets in their procęſſions. 
SALINENESS 2 {of ſalinaſus, L.] 
ae ſaltneſs, or ſalt 
ualig., ; n (lf ³˙Ü6 ͤ ͤ—ͤ—ÿ2 xg 
. SALIN TROUS ſof Sal and nitren] 
compounded with ſalt or ſaltpetre. 
SALINQ-Sulphyrepug,.of a ſaline and 


' ſulphureous quality. -- 


SALI'QUE- Law, a celebrated body 
of laws, made by the Franks when e 


entered into Gaul, which conſiſted 


24 articles or titles, in which different 
matters and erimes are treated of: 
The 6th of which treating of Al/cuds or 
Free-holds, imports, thas ns part of the Ca- 
lige land may paſs over or be ſeſt to ſe- 
males ; but that the males \muft "always. 
ſucceed in the Inheritance s from whence 
it has begn-concluded that the. cuftam, 
of excluding the daughters from the. 
gown of France, was founded on this 


article. 


— 


SALIVA, ſpirrle, I. 4 thin, pellucid | 


humour, ſeparated by the glands, about 
the mouth and fauces, and conveyed 
by proper ſalival duds into the mouth, 
T ͤ lord; foil 
FAULY {in ArchitgFure} is in French 
what the, Exg/ih-call-projecture. _- 
A SALLY {Eigureiinely} - a flach of 
maden ig 10n, NCAT, Se,; 1 
SALLY (with Ringer]! a garticular 
nay of ringing a bel... 
eee ee e 


* 
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Roms Raving implored the divine an- 


middle of a buil 
81 lerz, Se: 3 


8. A, 


room for the reception of ambaſſadors; 
Who. upon a great plague in and other great vilitors,, A very loft 
, who. upon * ſpacious hall, vaulced "& top, anch 


ba{ſadoxs; 


two ftories or ranges 
A grand room in the 
ding, or head of à gal- 


ometimes Having t 
| of windows: 


SALPE'TROUS, of or pettaining to, 
or of the quality of ſal-perre, © 
 SAL'PROTIC. 

SALT [Sal, L. ] an active ſubſtance, 
ſuppaſed by Natuxaliſts to be tha 


and to preſerve them from corruption; 
d alſo that it is that from which pro- 
ceeds the variety of taſtes, whereby. 
we diftinguiſh one edible or taſte from 
another, and give them names accord 
ingly. r OS TTL 
| ALT LM aphoricetly) is pladan Ro 
varal ſenſes; ſometimes. as, 2 ſymbol. 
of wiſdom, at others of perpetuity and. 
incor ryption 3 ſometimes again of fte- 
ri 


of haſpitality and fidelity. ; by way. 


to its various applicatian... 


LT MINES, are mines 7 


: Hungary, pot far from Epirus, of H 


Dr. Brown who ſaw them, has given us 


From the firſt place of the 
the bottom of it is about 180 fathoms 
deep, of which the mipers fixft deſten 
by the ropes a good part of the way, 
and afterwards by Iadders into t 
loweſt parts: That the mine is for 
the moſt part in an earthy and not 
rocky ground; that the veins arelarge, 
in ſome of which are found 


i © 


falt above 10000 pounds weight. 


4 


* 


pieces, about two foot long and on: 
thick, which are ground f 3 ſort of 
powder t.uR. CT En 
That the r that is drawn out of | 
this mine, when boiled away yields ; 
blackiſh ſalt, which the country giv 
c TS, 
That the ſtone ſalt when dug, is of a 


comes as white as if refined, 'confifti 

of pointed parts; nor is it all of one 
- colour; that which is moſt pure and 
' reſembles cryſtal is tinctured with di. 


divers figures ; as ey were cryſtal. 


| There have been of late feyeral ſuch. 


t - . . : 
mines diſcovered in. Exe/and, bur the 
\falt is nor io pure and fine as that of 
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See Pulvis fulminant. 


which gives conſiſtence to all bodies, 


ity and barrenneſs; at other a | 
alluſion to the different qualities of it, 


the following account. ro OE} 


umps of | 
\ That it is hewed out in long vary, | 
10 one 


greyi colour ; but when'ground, be- 


vers colours; ſo that ſome tranſpar 
blue and yellow lumps, ats carved inta 
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aT. the obſervation ox the felling | 
of Salr, proceeds from a particular no- 

ination among the antients, ' who 
upon the notion of ſalts being incor- 
ruptible, made it the ſymbol of friend- 
ſhip; and if it fell caſually, they thought 
their friandſhip would not be of long 
duration. . 

Fixed SALT [in Chym. ] is made by 
calciaing or reducing the matter to 
aſhes, and then boiling it in a good 
3 of water, and afterwards 
ſtraining the liquor, and evaporating 

all the moifture ; which being done, 
the (alt will remain in à dry form at 
the bottom of the veſſel. 

* SALT of Sulphur [with Chymi/t;] the 
falt called Sal Polychreſtum, ſoaked with 
ſpirit of ſulphur, and then reduced to 
an acid falt, by evaporating all the 
moiſture : in either of theſe operations 
much water is to- be poured on it, to 
make a lye; and after that the liquor 
muſt be ftrained and evaporated in a 

heat, till the fixed ſalt remains at 
the bottom of the veſſel. 35 
SALT ERS, were incorporated by 
rr king Henry VIII. They 
=. confift of a maſter, 3 
} wardens, 28 aſſiſtants, 

140 on the livery, be- 
"ſides yeomanry. The 
= livery fine is 200. they 
CSS J arethegth of the 12 

— companies. and there 
Have been 10 of ir lord majors. 

Thie armorial enſigns are; per che- 
vron Azure and Gulcs, three covered 
Ales Or, ſprinkling ſalt proper. On a 
Helmet and torſe, iſſuing out of a 
cloud Argent, a ſiniſter arm proper, 
holding a ſalt, as the former. Support- 
ers two otters argent, platee gorg'd with 
ducal coronets, thereto a chain affixed 
and reflected over their loins Or. The 

motto ſal ſapit omia. Their hall is in 
' Swithin's Lane. 3 
SALTTRE {in Heraldry) is an ordi- 
11 8 8 lull + nar that conſiſts of a four. 
bold line, two of which 
are drawn from the dexter 
WR chief towards the ſiniſter- 

WV baſe corners, and the other 
from the finifter-chief towards the 
dexter - baſt points, meeting about the 
middle by couples in acute angles, as 
in the eſcutcheen. _ Vb 

. SALT'ISHNESS, having a ſaltiſh re- 


SALVABLEN ESS {of ſalvut, L. ſafe] 
capableneſs of being ſa ven. 


nnn ‚ OIST” — OEEI"", 


* - 
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paſſing' over the | Meracarpur, b. 


the ring-finger and the little finger: 80 
called, 3 it has been a received 
opinion, that the opening that vei 

a cure for 1 * 


SALU'BRIOUSNESS of ſalabrirs, 

L. ſalubritd, F.] wholeſomaeſ; : 
SALVE {| ſatoare, L.] to accom- 

modate a — Uh 3 | 

_ SALUTA'TION, a ſaluting, a greet- 

ing; the formal act of ſhewing reſpedt 


or'eivility,' either in words, or by the 


W 
1 TARINESS, wholaſomnes 
eden ai) in 
diſcharge cannon, or to bow down the 
colours to the ground, and lay them 


* 


as it were at the fectof kings, princes 
generals, colonels, (gc. MF kh 
"'SALU'TE' 2 lin Marine Af] 
SALUTA'TION S is the civility and 
ſubmiſſion that one ſhip . to ano- 
ther or to a fort, when they (ail by it 
or come into it; whichis done by ftrik. 
ing the colours, firing a certain num- 
ber of guns, Sc. and it is a maximat 
ſea, that he that returns the ſalute, fires 
one £40 leſs than he that payed it; 
which method is obſerved between the 
ſhips of princes of equal dignity. ' 
f ut the dene ne s, moni 
the complement without regar 
how many guns were fired to them; 
the Swedes always giving two guns, 
and the Danes three. . 
It is never expected that the ſalute 


ſhould-exceed 7 guns, it is accounted ' | 


an exceſs to diſcharge more; but firik 
ing fail is more than manners and is 2 
token of ſubmiſſion, and here it is ne- 
ver returned. ' WE: 
Merchant men lower their main- 
yard; but men of war ſtrike only their 
top-Rlls; He nn 477 $I 
The ers an claim the right of being 
Galured firſt in all places, as being ſo- 
veraigns of the ſeas. The Venen an- 
claim this honour within their gulph. 
Inrivers and boats, they do not ſa- 
lute sach other, only on the Rhiue in 
Germany, where the ground on each 
ſide belongs to 30 different princes; all 
the ceremony is, that the boats that g 
up the ftream, put by to make way ior 
the boats that go down the ſtream, and 
are carried foreibly by the current. 


' SALVATEULA {of ſalur, L. health] . L.] an health bringing quality. 


a famous branch of the cephalick vein, a 


Sal. 


t 
' SALUTIF'EROUSNESS ſalutiſer, 
SAMRBRENU TO, See Acco Benediits, 


SAM'BUCUS, an ancient muſical in- 
ſtrument of Ne e an reſemn- 
bling a flute f ſo called, becauſe proba- 
bly made of che Sambucur or elder- tres. 
SA'MIAN Zarth, a medicinal earth, 
drought from Samor in the Indian fea. 
OSE FA'NIANS (ſo called of 
Samo ſetanut, biſhop of Antioch} an anci- 
ent ſect of Anti- tr iuitar iant. . 
SAMfs Als, a ſect properly nei- 
ther Fru, Chriſtians nor Gentiles ; they 
- allow of one God, and are ſtiff Uni- 
tarian s, I OE 
S$A'NABLENESS [of ſanabilis, L.] 
capableneſs of balog healed. . © 
SANAT gong [of ſanare, L.] an 
healing n;; 8 
5 SANCTIMO'NIAL [ ſanctimonialis 
L. of or pertaining to holineſs. _ 
ZANCT MO'NIOUS {of ſanctimonia, 
L7 tibly, dpyout. 777 HH 
SANC'TION, the authority given to 
any judicial decree or act, whereby it 
becomes legal or current. 25 
SANCTUARY Lſanctuar ium, L.] in 
ancient times, was a place 3 
by a prince, for the ſafe - guard of the 
lives of men, who were capital offen- 
ders. Traitors, murderers, &c. wore: 
protected in theſe ſanctuaries, if they 
acknowledged their fault in forty days, 
and conſented to baniſhment ; but after 
forty days no man might relieve them. 
Of theſe ſanctuaries there were many in 
England. 3 5 
SAND-Bagt, are bags containing a- 
bout a cubical foot of earth; they are 
uſed for raiſing parapets in haſte, or to 
gepair what is beaten down; they are 
of uſe when the ground is rocky, and 
affords no earth to carry on 
proaches, becauſe they can be eaſily 
brought from a far off and removed at 
will. The ſmaller Sand- Bags hold a- 


in 


| 


bout half a cubical foot of earth, and | SANGUIS {in our ancient Cuftoms) ja 
righror power, which the chief lord of 1 


ſerve to be placed upon the Superior 
Talus of the Paraper, to cover thoſe that 
are behind, who fire through the Em- 
braſures, or Intervals which are left 
between them. In # 


SAND-Heat [with Chymiſtt] one of 


the chymiſts heats, conſiſting of hot | 


ſand, wherein herbs, flowers, Cr. are 


made of Cerus and Ruddle, 


their ap- 


SA 


SAN'DY ſanwig, Sax.) having fant, - 
or ma of fg - c 4 root. 
los LANES [of yagbing 


falnefs of Bind. ET Sp 
- SAN'DARACE, a white gum, oozing, 


natural or artificial; the natural 1 
found in mines or go and filver; the 
artificial is made of orpiment, put into 
an earthen pot; cloſe ſtopped, and bak'd' 
five hours in afurnace. 

SAN'DERS, a precious kind of Indi 
wood, of which there are three ſorts, 
red, yellow and white. | 
Phe: vow en ſomewhat ſandy, or like 


ous X, a red 7 
DTX, a or p 
5 E 


ther; red Arſenick-; alſo a ſtirub bear. 


ing a flower of a ſcarlet colour,” ' 
| SANGUIFICA'TION [with Phyfic.} 
the converſion or turning of Chyle” into 
blood, which is 5 (nor as the 
ancients imagined) in ſome peculiar 
part of the * the heart, Fer 
Sc. but in all parts of it. 7 1 
| SANGUIPILU 

— 8 with blood. 1 
{ SAN'GUINARINESS, blood-thirfti- 
neſs, cruelty. ˙ ! 
SANGUINE- Stone, a blood- 


another diagonally, both 
dexter and linifter, as in the © 
figure. 5 


the fee had to determine in cauſes 
where blood was ſhed, as 
SANHEDRIM [N ry, Heb. 7 
Spry, Gr.] an aſſembly, as thoſe of par- 
liaments and foveraign courts, where 
many judges and counſellors meet to- 
gether, to conſult on and derermine 
great affairs. 5 's 


* 


a council of 70 ſenators, who aſſembled 


rxſalem, and there determined the moſt- 

important affairs of their nation. 
The chief of this aſſembly was called 

Naſi, i. e. Prince; his deputy was 


n 


intuſed in a cucurbit, in order to a di- 
geſtion, . 3 * N 7. 33 


out of the juniper- tree. 5 
3 Sa KnCx, a mineral, it is eiihar 


SANENESS [ ſavitas, L.] wundnem 


— - 
urne toge- 


OUS | fen hun, I. 


* 


The Jews call by the nume of S- 
hedrim the houſe of judgment, which is 


in an apartment of the temple of Fe- 


called Ab-beth-din, i, 6. father of the 


4 


* 3 
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— 


| 82 oor. x they met in was a Refung 


acam, that is the . 
elders ot ſenatgts. 


. Penne: without” 


oy, Io Wh 
5/4 They tell us, this Part was for 
tho Lp Rai Bern | 


i=cixcle, e 1 itfelf without, the 


a [ It was here the Judges 


** NIO'D fof. carts Gen. ; 
SAO "3 5 of Favit, Gr. 2 table! 
diſeaſe, when the breaſt is ſtraitene ed | 
and fl flattened like a table. 


SANTA, , A heathen goddeſs, wht 
a 


uſantns relates, was very. 


_ in Greece. and that there was 
5 altar 101 95 Ja ſo), Vent, Panacer, Sa- 


nitas or 


aß and Minerba in the tem- fa 


ple. vos 1 She had Iixewiſe a 


Bow 


Sal remple 


Rame in the” fixth "ward of 


Fe DomZtJan alfo built a lit- | 


Be Fae her, with this inſcription, 


_ CO 2 hard, heavy. odo 


tiferous, medicinal wood, brought 


frem the Eaſi-· Indies, the wood of che 


- tree ſaunders, F 


A SAP... > [habe, F. I a digging ith 


A SAPE 


. pick-axos, ſhovels, and 


ſuch other tools at the foot of a "wall, 
or any building, to undermine and o- 
aw" 4 E 


„ is the digging deep under 


as 5 in ſinking lower by degrees, 


to. paſs under the Glacis, and open. a 

Fay to come under cover to the paſſage 
of the Maat. After they have over- 
come all the obſtacles which the be- 
ſieged have N to hinder · the ad- 


8 


their appr oaches, and 


hat, . e their frequent 
alli af 


ies, they are at 


ſt got near the 


foot-of the Alacit, the Trench is carried 


 direfltly. 


forwards, the workmen cover- 


ing themſelves the beſt way they can, 
Wirk Blinds, Wool-packs, Sand-bags, 4 
or Mantelet: 12 wheels; when they 


are got to the 


ot of the Glaeis, they 


make Eraulments or Traverſcs on each 
Hide, to lodge a good body of men. The 


Sap is made five or fix fathom from 
the ſa/tant angle of the Glacis, where 


the men are only covered ſide- ways; 
wherefore they lay planks over- head, 


With hurdles, and earth above them. | 
Having by this means obliged the enemy 


to with li 


the Copert-w-²Ʒw, the - Pioneers 
uteleti, Mool. packs, or Sand- 


ape tub-gapt 4. a 


I Re py 


t half within; that, 18, 
50 Is tni-circls' of the room Waben 


d e 


qe books, of 


inſtrucken and imp 

proton 54 al wiſdo 5 a 
900 book 0 wy 5 0 ei, ke Hf, 
18 405 P LESS {of Tegeler: Sar. os 
Abl. 
25 ESNESS, po having, x I ar, 7 
1 Tons {of br Tope) 

, in 2 K . 
e d ee , 


he ſoap of . £4. common 


"+ PORATED I Japorarus, L. ids 
voury 

Safir ERC’ 1 ſapoifer, 1 «1 
cau uſing a ſavour. 

SAFPORIFICENESS | 18 Japorificu, 

Ja taſte cauſing q 

. SA'POROUSN Wiss ke Tor Japorns, L] 

vourinels... 

$AE; PHIRE | Lin J the blue 
gals ur in the, coats. of nob Men, n, 
ſwering to s. Japiter in the coats of 

vereign ere ,and Aaure in thoſe 
of the gentry. _ . 

SAPPHIRE, Rubies s, are certain pre- 
cious ſtones, between blue and red; 
which an; eſſect are nothing but rubies, 
whoſe os is not perfe Aly form d. 
SAF PH IC {in Poetry] a kind of Greek | 
and Latin, verle.z lo, called of Sppbo, a 
tamous poęteſs of Hytelenc, the inven- 
treis of it, cout ing of eleven h llables 
or five feet, of which the firſt, fourth 


pw ow. A. 22 


555 fifth are Trochect, the ſecond a 8 
ponder, and the third a Dactyl. As 8 
Sedibus gaudens. variis.dolifque.  . dee 
ha SAP'PID ESS eie Sax. ] the 5 

ee [of Jaber, © undecwin- 5 A 

to 

; - SAPPING fin Milit. i a work! l the 
under ground, to gain t deſcent of a Clu 
ditch, counterſcarp, Sc. and the at- Ines 
tacking of a place. It is per formed by ſeyth 
digging a deep ditch, « [aſcending by ved 
ſteps from top to bottom, under à cor- Wha 


ridor, carrying it as far as the bottom 
of the diteh When that is dry, or the Nitat 


ſurface of the water, when wet. voura 
SAP PT iSapac, Sax. j having ſap. thence, 
SAR/ABANDE ſarabande, F. a mu- Saty 


fical.compoſition always in triple times Tran, 


and is in reality no more than 2 pa 
; 8 nuet, 


and ſerious?” |» 


' thoſe bodies 


= : * _ 9 9 * n = 
* 188 n r *. T5 WW 47 y 7 
9 n 7 R = od \ 
3 


5 1 8 
8 op 


nust, the Hotivrs of Which are flow 


OY 


-SARABAND, à dahee; to the ſame 
meaſure, Which uſually terminates 
when the hand riſes, whereby it isdi- 
ſtinguiſned from a'conrant, which uſu- 


ally ends wlien the hand that beats 


time falls; and is otherwiſe much the 
ſame as a minut. . 
SAR CAST ſarcaſmut, L. oe, 
Gr.) a keen itony, whereby the orator 
ſcoffs and inſults his adverſar. 
 SARCASTICALNESS [of farcaſtieu. , 
L. of ox KNOTS» Gr.] ſcoffingnefs, ſa- 
tyricalnss s 545 53, 9 0 
- SARCOL'OGY *{gaproncyie, Gr.! a 
diſcourſe on the fleſh, or tne ſoft parts 
of a human bod. ho 
SAR COM A (S,, ond a fleſhy 
excreſcerice, or lump growing in any 
part of the body, eſpecially in the 
noſtrils. 2 5 % ; . 
SaRCOPHAGUs 5 
SARCOPHA GUM Ast and 2 7 
Gr. to eat] a tomb ſtone or colin, 
made of a ffone, ſo called, becauſe it 
would conſume a dead body in 40 days, 
and therefore the ancients laid in them 
they had not a mind to 


burn; | | 
SAR'DOIN, the Lapir Sarditr, | Of his ſons ſhotild take his ſceprer and 
SATANICALNESS [of Satan] de- | kingdom from him, reſolved to lay 

viliſhneſs. 125 ſnares to deſtroy his ſen Jupiter; but 


SATELLITE Cnard, a per ſon who 
attends on another, either for his 
ſafety, or to be ready to execute his 
pleaſure. 1 

SATELLITES [with Aſtron. ] certain 
ſecondary planets moving round the 
Other planets, as the moon does round 
the earth, rhus named, becauſe they 
are always found attending them from 
riſing to ſerting, and making the tour 
of the ſun together with them. 

SAT'TINET,, a flight, thin fattin. 

SATURATE [in Boranick Writers] 
deeply, as to colour, L. 


RIA TY 


the earth the Golden A 


; 


Fees 0 AE L N 0 * R 5 . ries {al x " a 
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world did of right belong: but he, by 
the perſuaſtons of nn Veſta, and 
his ſiſter Cybele, reſign'd the ſcepter to 
Saturn for his lite, upon condition that 
he fliould not ſuffer any of ths male 
children to live, that the empire 
the world might devolve to his poſte- 
rity after the death of Saturn 
For this reaſon, Saturn is faid to 
have devoured his male children but 
his wife Cybele ſaved Jupiter and Juno, 


by conveying them away, and Nep tune 


and Pluto, who were privately nous 


riſhed by their mother, and ſent him a 


ſtone wrapped in ſwaddling clouts, in- 
ſtead of a child; which he greedily de- 
youred in the dark; But Apollodorus 
ſays, that he did ſwallow Neptune and 
Pluto; and that, when Jupiter was of 
age, he married Metit, the daughter bf 


Oceanut, who gave a drink to. &8atiri 


that made him vomit them up: where 
upon Fitan, ſeeing his expectations 
fruſtrated, made war upon Sotarn, 
with the aſſifſtance of his ſons, and 


having vanquiſhed hirn, clapped him 


4 into priſon, and there kept him, 
till his {Bn Jupiter became of age, and 
delivered him thence. But Saturn hav. 
ing learned by ſome oracle, that 'one 


he, taking arms againſt his father, caſt” 


him our of his kingdom and empire of 
Heaven; whereupon Saturn retired td 
Italy to hide himſelf, which wasthence 
called Latium a latendo. ¶ Bocharius ip- 
plies this ſtory ro Nimrod's ufarpation 
of the ſupreme power.) Fam, the 
king of Italy, is ſaid to have received 
Saturn with all civility and reſpett. 

Saturn is ſaid to Wave brought upon 
c, when the 
grounc yielded all ſorts of fruits, with 
out labour and tillage, when Afra or 


juſtice managed the affatts of men, and 


— 
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he SA'TURN {Saturnus, L. or Saturn, | they lived together in a perfeck love 
of ſatus, ſown, becauſe he is ſuppoſed | andamity. 'The four ages mentioned 
n to preſide over agriculture, according | by the poets were the Golden under Sa 
to Varro] according to the poets, was | turn or Noah; the $:/ver under Jupiter, 
ing the ſon of Cxtus and Terra; which or the poſterity of Noah; the Brazen 
f 4 Clas, having caſt his ſons, the Cyclopr, under Nimrod; and the Iron, which yet 
at- into hell, Saturn in revenge, with his | continues. | Ws 
by ſeythe, cut off his privities, and depri- | The learned Bochartus endeavours to 
by ved him of the power of begetting. prove that Saturn is Noah, and that all 
wy What he had taken from him, hs caft | the fables of him are deli neations of 
0M into the ſea, where, by a continual | his true hiſtory: The three ſons of 
the agitation of the waves, it found a fa- | Saturn, that divided the empire be- 
Yourable wemb among the froch, and | tween them, are equal to the thres 
5 thence the goddeſs Yertus was produc'd. | ſons of Noah; the youngeſt Haw, he 
my: Saturn had an elder brother named | proves to be Jupiter, Faphet to be Nep- 
me; Titan, to whom the kingdorg” of the tune, and Shem to bs Fiuto; and thar 
MM Ns 7 4 | their 


* 


3 


8 A 


their different yovaraments have à re- 


lation to the places they have inhabi- 
ted. And that Ham, going into Egypt 
and Lybia, Lug hot places, is ſaid to 
have poſleſſed Heaven ; and that Ja- 
phet going into Europe and the Iſlands, 
they feigned him god of the ſea, or 
Neptune; and that Shem being remark- 
able for his piety, his profane bre- 
thren, by way of deriſion, made him 
the god of Hell, or Pluto. | 

Gualtruchius ſays, that Saturn, or 
time is repreſented as an old ſenior, 
with wings upon his ſhoulders, and a 
ſcythe in his hand, as cutting down all 
before him; and that he is repreſented 
as ſwallowing his own children with 
hard ftones, becauſe time eats and con- 
ſumes the moſt durable ſubſtances. 

The ancients painted Saturn with ſix 
wings, to intimate the ſwiftneſs of 
time, and feet of wool; or, as others 
fy, with the gout, holding in his hand 
a ſerpent biting his tail, with a ſickle 
and an old garment hanging upon him, 
The Romans depoſited under his pro- 
tection, and in his temple, their trea- 
ſure, becauſe in his reign, i. e. in the 
3 age, there was no theft or rob- 
bery committed; and there they laid 
up the rolls of the names of the Roman 
people, which were made of he ſkins 
of elephants. 

SAT URN {with e the high- 
eſt of all the planets, but the ſloweſt in 
motion; and ſome reckon it 71, others 
91 times bigger than the earth. | 

SATURN [with Alchymz/ts} lead. 

SATURNA'LIA, were feſtival days 
obſerved in December in honour of Sa- 
turn; and, as Bochartus is of opinion, 
took their original from Noa#'s drunk- 
enneſs, 'Theſe were times of all de- 
bauchery and licentiouſneſs, ſervants 
taking upon them to command their 
_ maſters, and ſlaves to be unruly, with- 
out fear of puniſhment. 

The prieſts of Saturn were initiated 
in ſcarlet robes, to expreſs their 
bloody-mindedneſs, and offered to him 

oung infants in ſacrifice, for which 
inhumanity .they were all crucified 
under Tiberius Ceſar. And the Cartha- 


| ; 8 likewiſe did every year offer to 


im human ſacrifices, which was the 
ſabje& of an embaſly from Rome; for 
tho' the Romans did mightily honour 
and efteem Saturn, yet they did not ap 

rove that men ſhould be offered to 

im. But they ſhewed him this parti- 
cular reſpect, that they cauſed torches 
and tapers to be burning continually 
upon his altars.. | . 


1 Gnoftiicks. 


- Saturn. 


perſons, all manner of diſcourſe, 


SA 

_ Saturn is ſuppoſed to be the 
with Moloch of N e Iſraelites, It 2 - 
rived of q, a king, And kings; and 
powerful men, were called Saturni by 
 EATURNINIANS (of 

8 INIANS [of Sat 
diſciple of Menander] 0 ſe, * 


A SATURNINE er one of 2 
ſullen, melancholy complexion, ſuppo- 
ſed to be under the predominancy of 


neſs, ſlowneſs. | 
SA'TYR | ſatyra, L. ſatyre, F. ,,. 
TV 


SATURNIN'NESS [of Saru] dul- 


„O, Gr.] an inveRtive poem, that in. 
veighs ſharply againſt vice and vicious 


wherein any perſon is comprehended; 
but commonly taken for a poem that 
ſnarply and wittily rebukes vice and 
reflects on vicious perſons: A lampoon, 
That ſatyr be juſt, it ought to be gene. 
ral ; or if it be of general uſe, it ought 
to be true, or elſe it will be a libel, 
and accountable to the law; and it 
ought to be ſtrong, to ſtrike power. 1 
fully, and the fiyle and manner muft 

be manly and ſmooth. 


SA'TYRS (A, Gr.] fabulous 1 
demi - gods, who with the Faun, and 10 
Sylvans were wp gt to preſide over 
groves, under the direction of Par, MW 
'They are repreſented in painting, as 
halt beaſts, half men, having horns on 
their heads, and feet like goats. 6 

SATYRIASIS [owrvplagic, Gr.) the ne 
luſtleſs extenſion of the yard; allo the 
immoderate deſire of venery; it is alſo 80 
ſometimes taken for the leproſy, be- of 
cauſe that diſeaſe makes the ſkin rough, _ 
like that of a ſatyr; alſo a ſwelling of Js 
the glandules behind the ears. uy 

SATYRIAS'MUS, the ſame as ſa:1- WW ** 
riaſis, L. uſe 

SATYR'ICALNESS, bitingneſs in 8 
ſpeech, invectiveneſs. ſpa 

SA'TTYRS, what was the original of 1 
Satyrs, when and where they firſt be- . 
gan to appear in the world, or fot al 
what reaſon they came to be deifed, is ©*Þ 
neither delivered down to us, nor ex- gh 
plained by any ancient writer of au- Flac 
thority. Ee. take 

They are repreſented as very ſwift bo t 
four-footed animals, having human Ew 
faces, crooked hands, thort horns on 85 
their forehead, and their lower part ſepo 
like goats, inhabiting the mountains of S/ 
Tudea. 5 : Way 

It is related that Euphemus, bens . 
forced by ftorm, landing in a deiart Peop 

| uland called Satyrida, found inhabitants ger. 
e e with Kot, 


SA. 

m yellow hair,” that had rails not 
20 Neſs than horſes, that they did 
not ſpeak, but ran directly to the wo- 
men, and if nor prevented would have 
laid violent hands,on them.” ; 


* 


When ſueh' monſters appeared to 
mankind, that which was ſo terrible 
and admirable, was thought to have 
ſomething of divinity in it; and Where 
25 thoſe ſatyrs were ſuppoſed to inha- 
bit the woods, the ignorant ſhepherds 
worſhipped them, that they might 
ſpare their flocks when they met them. 
The cuſtom was to offer all ſorts of 
fruit; but more eſpecially grapes and 
apples to the ſatyrs. 

hey are ſaid to be conftant compa- 


* 


command he had uſurped over the Bri- 
rains, They began to eftabliſh their 
Heptarchy about the year of Chriſt 457. 
As to the original of their names, au- 
thors differ. - 1/idore derives the name 
S$ax0x from Saxum, L. a ftone, they be- 
ing a hardy and warlike nation. But 
the name Saxon, according to the nor- 
thern antiquities, is older even than 
the Latin tongue itſelf  Aranizus de- 
rives it from Ajchaxez, the ſon of Go- 
mer; but he does not ſupport it by ſuf- 
ficient authority. | 
ferches it from Sacee, à people about 


Armenia; but this ſeems to be without 


any foundation. But it is moſt proba- 


ble they were called Saxony, from the 


| nions of Bacchus ; and to have delight- | ſhort ſwords they commonly wore, 


ed in ſuch diſcourſe and converſation 
as was reproachful ; tho' others ſay, 
that at firſt it was only pleaſant, lively, 
moral, and full of variety; as they 
grew old they came to have the name 
of Silent. * 023 ( 
ASNVAGE [un ſauvage, F.] a wild 
Indian. | 
N ſavage nature, Sc. 
SAV'AGES, wild, barbarous people, 
who keep no fixed habitation, have no 
religion, law or policy. h 
 SAV'/AGENESS [nature ſauvage, F.] 
wildneſs, cruelty. 
SAUCE- Box, a ſaucy perſon. ' + 
SAU'CINESS [prob. of ſaws, Brit. 
falt] unmannerlineſs, preſumptuouſ- 
neſs, Se. 2 
SAUCIS/ SONS {in Milit. Art.] fag- 
gots or faſcines made of large boug 
of trees bound together; they are com- 
monly uſed to cover men, to make 
epaulments, traverſes or breaſt- works 
in ditches full of water, to render the 
| Way firm for carriages, and for other 
uſes, 
SA'VING [quz ſauve, F.] preſerving, 
ſparing. 
To SAUN'TER (prob. of ſancta terra, 
I. 1. e. the holy-land, becauſe in an- 
cient times, when there were frequent 
expeditions to the Holy - land, many idle 
perſons ſauntred about from place to 
place, under pretence that they had 
taken the croſs upon them, or intended 
ſo to do, and go thither] to wander or 
rove up and down. 
SA'VOURINESS [of ſavoureux, F. of 
ſaporus, L.] reliſnableneſs, Sc. 12 ASD 
SAWS (ſage, Teut. Taxa, Sar. ] old 
grave ſayings, proverbs, maxims. | 
SAX'ONS (Seaxum, Fax.] a warlike 
People called into Britain by king Vor- 
gern, either to defend him againſt the 


called Saxen or Saxen; and Tacitus 
ſays, the northern Germans were diſtin- 


guiſhable by a round ſhield, and a ſhott 


ſword, that they wore. And as Pon- 
tanus obſerves, the arms of Saxony at 
this day are two ſnhort ſwords acroſs, 
- SCAB'BED ( ſcabiaſus, L.] having 


_ | ſcabs. 


SCAB'BEDNESS 7 { ſcabutudo, L. j the 
 SCABÞ'BINESS $ being (cabby. 

SCABELU'LUM lin the ant. Archit.] 
7. e. a foot ſtool; a kind of pedeſtal 
uſually ſquare, ſometimes polygonous, 
very high and ſlender, commonly ter- 
minating in a kind of ſheath or ſeab- 


luſter. 6 5 8 
SCA'BROUSNESS {of ſcabroſus, L. 
ſcabreux, F.] ruggedneſs, roughneſs. 
SCAF'FOLDING {echanfaudage, F.] 
| poles and boards eretted for the con- 
veniency of building. > 11 
SCA'LA, a ladder, L. 2 22 
SCALA {with Surgeons} a certain 
inſtrument to reduce a diſlocation, L. 
SCALA {in Anat.] the canal or coch 
lea, that is di-ided by a Septum into 
two canals, called Scala, TL 
SCALE {eſcaille, F. ſcaglie, Ital.] of a 
fiſh, a bone, Se. 
Plain SCALE, and diagonal, ſer ve 
to repreſent any numbers or meaſures, 
whoſe parts are equal one to another. 
SCALE'NI {of exaxmr, Gr.] three 
muſcles of the cheft, ſo called from 
their figure, having three unequal 
fides, L. of Gr. | 


| SCALENUM [wick Geom.] 
A a triangle that has its three 
ſides unequal to one another 

See the figure. {ks P 
SCALE'NUS. primas' [in Anat.] 2 
muſcle ariſing from the fore-part of 
the ſecond, third, and fourth, tranſ- 


cot, and Pies, or to ſecure him in tho | 


8 


"verſe proceſſes of the Fertebræ of the 
3 _ =" 


Goropius Becanus 
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bard ; or profiled in manner of a bal- 
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neck, and let into the firſt rib; the 
office of which is to draw the upper 
rib, together with the other, upwards, 
in fetching breath, L. TS 
SCALENUS ſecundus, a muſcle taking 
its riſe from the ſecond, third, fourth, 
and 6fth tranſverſe proceſſus of the 
Vertebræ of the neck ſide- ways, and 
aſhng over the firſt rib to its inſertion 
in the ſecond, and ſometimes to. th 
third, L. | 


SCALENUS #ertiur, a muſcle that | d 


takes its riſe near the Scalenus ſecundus, 
from the ſame tranſverſe procaſſes of 
the Vertebræ of the neck, and alſo 
from the ſixth of thoſe proceſſos, and 
is inſerted to the firſt rib, -I 

SCA'LINESS [of gcaills, F.] the be- 
ing covered with ſcales. 


SAL (of ecatille, F.] covered wich 


ſcales, 5 | : 
SCALPEL {in Anat.] a knife uſed in 
diſſections ; and alſo in many chirur- 
gical opera tions. ol 
To SCAM'PER {eſcamper, F.] to run 
away ina hurry. , 
- SCAN'DAL {in the vulgar ſenſe} is 
ſome action or opinion contrary to good 
manners, or to the general ſenſe of 
the people; alſo a eee 
mour or report, or an action whereby 
iy one is affronted in publick. | 
- SCANDAL { ſeandalum, L. d, 
Gr.] in a ſcripture ſenſe, is any thing 
that may draw perſons aſide, or ſollicit 
— oe SLE 


Afive SCANDAL, is a real induti- | 


on to fin. 

Paſſive SCANDAL, the impreſſion 
an active ſcandal makes on the perſon 
that is induced to fin. Ot 

SCAN'DALOUSNESS {of ſc audaleux, 
F.] reproachfulneſs, infamouſneſs. 
- 'SCAN'DENT -Statk [with Botani/ts) 
j. e. climbing ftalk, is one which climbs 
8 the help of tendrils, as the vine, 

C. ; | 1 

SCAN'NING [in Poetry] me meaſu- 
ring of a verſe, to ſee the number of 
feer and ſyllables it contains, and whe; 


ther or no the quantitics, that is, the / 


long and ſhort ſyllables, be duly ob- 


rv'd. 
 ANTYINESS ſprob. of echantillon, 
F. or wantinzneſs , Eng.] being leſs than 
is requiſite. , 15 25 

SCANT'LING [eſchaxtilion, F.] the 
meaſure, whereby rhe dimenſions of 
Lings are to be determined. 
"'SCA'PRISM {of gude of Au, Gr. 
to make hollow] among the ancient 
Perfians, a kind of puniſhment executed 


by locking the criminal cloſe up in the | 
AI TI bs = + rw rd gw | 


he |.-rotted_ his body. 


— 


30 


trunk ot a tree, bored thro' to th 

menſions of his dh, da Rn 
holes for his head, arms, and legs to 
come thro', in which he was expoſe 
to the ſun, and the appearing part; 
were anointed with milk and honey to 
invite the waſps. The criminal waz 
forced to eat abundantly, till his ex. 
crements, cloſe pent up in the wood. 
li Some write, that 
ſome perſons have lived there forty 


AIS. f 
SCARCENESS 2 (prob. of cary;, I. 
SCAR CITTI l 7 mo or ſcears, 
Du. ſparing] difficultne(s to be come at, 
uncommonnets, not plenty. | 
SC ARIFICA' TION [with Surgeon] 
an operation whereby ſeveral inciſionz 
are made in the ſkin, with an inſtru- 
r for that purpoſe, uſyally 
practiſed in cupping, L. 
 SCARIFRIC A'TOR, an inftrumeny 
made in form of a box, with twelve or 
more lancers, all perfectly in the fame 
plane ; which bging, as it were, cock'd 
by means of a ſpring, are all diſchar- 
ged, at the ſame time, by pulling 2 
kind of trigger, and the points of the 
lancets are at once equally driven with 
in the ſkin, | | 
SCARKR LET. Grain, a matter uſed in 
dying a ſcarlet colour. It is uſually 
taken for the grain of a plant growing 
on a kind of holm, in ſame parts of 
Fi ance, Spain, and Portugal, The 


| Arabs call it Kermes. 


SCARP ieſcarpe, F.] the foot of 2 
rampart-wall.; or the floping of a wall 
from the bottom of a work to the Cor. 
dou on the fide of the moat. 

SCARPE {in Heral] is | 
the ſcarf which military 
commanders. wear for or- 
nament, as he bears Ar- | 
gent, a. ſcarpe Azure, See 
the figure annexed, | 

SCAR'RY (of Scan, Sax. eſcharre, F. 
of i7x4pa, Gr ] having the mark or 
(cam of a fore or wound. | 
The SCAVANS', the learned, of 
avant, learned, F. 


' SCEL'ETON >. [of gude, Gr. to dry 
SCEL'E TUS-$ up) proper connec: 
tion of all the bones of the body, after 
they are dry'd. „„ 
SCENE I ſcena, L. ound, Gr.] in the 
ancient Drama, in its general ſenſe, 


was the ' theatre wherein dramatic 


pieces, and other publick ſhows, were 
repreſenced;. alſo the place where the | 


action is conceived to have paſled, 43 


che Seaye of Hur; allo. the a) 
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art of a dramatick poem determined diviſion or feparation} it is chiefly uſeq - 
57 2 new en, ie a0 at Of A ſeparation, happening through 
"The enn | 9 5 of aa, is people of 
is different from an orthographick one, the lame religion and fait. 
is 1 a . 4 news tlie ſide of a SCHIRE'MOTE Veinemox, Sax. 
Eoure, body, or building, as it is ſeen Was, in ancient times, a ſolemn meet- 
when the plane of the glaſs ſtands ing of all the free tenants and-knights 
diretly to that fide : whereas Sceno- in 4 county, to do fealty to the king, 
raphy repreſants it as it ſeems thro a and elect an annual ſheriff. 7 
flak not parallzl to that ſide... | SCHI'TES an ancient 3 
SCENOG!/RAPHY- | ſcenographaa, L. fect, which was oppoſed by the whol 
Tun ypagh ts Gr.] is the repreſentation Ottoman empire as the moſt heretical 
of a building, (3c. as it is repreſented of all others; becauſe they prefer Ali 
in proſoective, with its dimenſions and , to Mabemet in the propheucal office, 
ſhadows, or ſuch as it appears to the and confine the gift of prophoty to the 
eye. 1/4... | natural line derived from Hali, and 
4 SCEP'TER [{Hieroglyphically}, ha- that none deſerved the title of a pro- 
ing on the top a ftark's head, and phet that was guilty of fin ; ſome of 
ſupported upon the hoof of a river- | theſe affirm, that God appeared in the 
korſe, was put to intimate, that piety form of Ali, and with his tongue pro- 
was to be preferr'd to impiety, and claimed the, moſt hidden my ſteries ot 
religion before atheiſm and contempt religion, and ſome have gone ſo far as 
of civil power: For the ſtork is an to aſcribe divinz honours to him, and 
emblem of piety, which the ſcepter | 0 expect his return in the clouds, and 
ould maintain and ſupport above the have fixed that belief as an article of 
reach of profaneneſs, intimated by the their, faith, and therefore they keep A 
hoof of the river horſe, which. is an | fine horſe ready ſaddled, Se. tor him 
animal cruel and rapacious, that hath in the moſque of Caſa, Do or eg 
no regard to its parents, bur cruelly | Others believe that he his 3 
murders them in its rage in a grotto near Cuſa, where he will 
A Scepter with an eye upon. it, was | continue till the day of judgment, ang 
uſed as an hieroglyphick of God. then coine forth to convert all people 
SCEP'TICALNESS - L of ira, | £9 the Alcoran, „ 5 
Gr. to contemplate} ſcepticiſm, or a | Aud there are ſome: am them, 
doubting or ſuſpending the judgment | who look for the return of Mahomer 
of things, Sri Ye PR the fon of Haniſe, who they ſay is ſtill 
SCEP' TIGISM, the doctrine and living on the mountain of Radua, from 
opinions of the Scepticks. It conſiſted whence be. is to come to fill the earth 
in doubting of every thing, and affirm. with piety and, juſtice. _ 
ing nothing at all, and in keeping the Others of them look for the coming 
judgment in ſuſpenſe to every thing. of Mahomer who is to be their laft king, 
ScHEL.LING, a Dutch coin contain | according to this prediction of their 
ing 12 groots or 6 ſti vers, in value 6d. | brophet, eee ee 
7 of Engliſh money; 33 of which and The world will:laft until there be a 
44. make 205. fterling. 1 king of my family. and name over the 
SCHE'RIF [among the Mahometans} | Arabians. -_ 7 
one of high birth and dignity; whe is a SCHOL'ARSHIP {of ſcholaris, L. 
d:ſcendant from their falſe prophet the qualification of a ſchalar, 
| Mahomet, by his ſon-in-law Halt, and | SCHOLAS'TIC [of ſcholaſt icus, L. of 
of daughter Fatima. | TX0.245mcs, Gr.] of, like, or pertaining 
There were ſeveral of theſe Scherzfs, | to a icholar or ſchool. . Th 
dry who erected Dynaſties in Africa; the SCHOLAS'TICENESS, a being aqua - 


— — 


nec. Edreſſites were Scheriſs, and the race lified with ſchodl- learning. £2 
fre ot princes who now. reign, in Fez and] SCHO'LIUM {with Mathemas.] a re 
LM coughs bear the title of Sche- | mark by the by, as after the demon- 


the ref. 15 3 ftrating of a propofition, it is pointed 
nſe, SCIORA [of axioper Or g %, Gr.] | our how it might be done ſome other 
tick Athenian teftizals dedicated to Minerua, | way ; ſome advice is given, or precau- 
ere | which took their name from that um tion, to prevent miſtakes, or ſome par. 
the brella or fan, carried about them in | ticular uſe or application thereof. _ 

„ 43 E to ſkreen perſans from the SCHU'LIUM Lx, Gr.] à note, 
n Of, heat of tha ſun, | annotation, or remark, made on ſome 


"x . 


en es e, L. alete, Gr. a 


4 


rief expoſition, a ſhort comment. 
- SCHOONBIAH, a ſect among the 
Muſſelmen, whoſe diftinguiſhing tener 
is, that the orthodox Muſſe/men were 
not a whit better than the heterodox. 
Scl ENCRE, as oppoſed to art, is a 
formed ſyſtem of any branch of know - 
ledge, comprehending the doctrine, 
reafon or theory pf the thing, without 
any immediate application o it to any 
_ Uſes or offices of life. 2 , 
" SCIENCE in God [by Divines} is 
_ diftinguiſhed into three kinds.” Th 
I. The SCIENCE of mere Knowledge, 
whereby he knows himſelf and all 
things poſſible. as 
; > SSGIENCE of Viſion, . whereby he 
knows all things he has'reſolved to do 
or to permit, in the ſame order in 
which he has reſolved to do and to 
permit them. i, h 
. intermediate SCIENCE, where. 
by he knows what angels and man will 
do in certain cafes and certain cixcum- 
ſtances, if he reſolves to bring them 


bou t. . * . 
SCIEN'TIAL, of or pertaining to 


ience. 
esd rn LO SE [ſcintilloſus, L.] full 
of ſparks. : 
SIM ETER, a ſort of broad, crook- 
ed ſword. i 
ScIOGRRPHT [oxiypar;, Gr.] the 
profile or ſection of a building, to ſhe 
Hh infide thereof. 
' SCIOGRAPHY fwith Aſtron. ] the art 
of finding the hour of the day or 
night by the ſhadow of the ſun, moon, 


ſtars, &5c. : 
 SCVYOMANCY [oxiouailtia of os 
and Ravi, Gr. divination} a divina - 
tion by ſhadows; or the art of raiſing 
and calling up the Manes, or fouls of 
deceaſed perſons, 'to give the know- 
ledge of things to come. Ib 
| IR RII0 Us, of or belonging to a 
ſcirrbur. 
SCIRRHO MA > [ox:ip;pma of oxibþpic, 
- SCIRRHOSIS 5 Gr. to harden] an 
induration or hardening of the glands. 
caufed by gritty and obſtructed matter, 
as it happens frequently to the liver in 
a jaundice. ©” 
 "SCIR'RHUS fene, Gr.] a hard 
immoveable ſwelling, that reſiſts the 
touch, but is without pain. 
 SCLAVONIC Language, is held to be 
the moſt extenſive language in the 
world, next to tlie Arabic, being ſpo- 
xen from the Adriatiek to the North ſea 
and from the Cafpran to Saxony, by many 


paſſage, propoſition, Se. 4 gloſs, a | eariant; - Bohemians, Hu 


SE 

N arinns, Carin: 
thians, Pruſſians and Snabians, 921 55 
are deſcendants of the antient Sclavi 
or Sclavonians, and Sclavonick, is their 
ne : Mmeyhave different 

ba eee ef MY { 
Ei Ot gxanpic, Bard, and zes 
diſeaſe in e Er. ] a diſc ee 
in the eye is dry, hard, red and painful, 
and the eye-brows alſo, ſo as, by their 
exceſſive drynels, not to be opened af- 
_ _ A 4 K og pain, 

SAR'COMA {of he and 
paßt, Gr. fleſh] an hard cumour with 
an ulceration in the gums, 

SCLEROT'ICA Cin Anat.] one of the 
common membranes of the eye, ſituated 
2 1 Adnata and the Uvea. 

| { of ſcoppen, Du. of 
Gr. | 5 , ; 12 5 

SOL DING Women, [according to 
our ancient Laws] were to bs ſet in a 
tre-bucher, commonly called a ducking. 
Stool, commonly ſet over ſome de 
water, into which they were to be let 
down or plunged twice under water, 
to cool their heat and choler. 

SCLOLECOTDES Proceſſus [of Tut 
a worm, and „Gr. form) the 
worm-like proceſs of the Cerebellum. 

SCOL'LOP- Shell UW] is often 

o 


up- 


3 wo 


put into the coat - armour military 
perſons. : | 
SCOLOPEN'DRA {of cg, 
Gr.] a ſort of worm engendered ot a 
melancholy humour, which makes the 
gums become ſwelled and uleerated, 
and the teeth looſe. - a 
Io buiid a SCONCE, to run a ſcore 
at an ale- houſe or tavern, Sc. ſo as 
to be afraid to go there, for fear of be- 
ing dunnet. **V 
SCOO'PER, a water fowl, ſo named 
from its crooked beak, reſembling a 
ſcoop. _ 925 : | 
SCOP'ULUOS C ſcopuloſus, L.] rocky, 
full of rocks. | | 
- SCOP'U LOUSNESS ¶ ſcopuloſitat, L.] 
a rockineſs or being full of rocks. 
SCORBU”TICKNESS 2 [of ſcorbu- 
SCORBU'TICALNESS 7 tut, L.] 2 
being troubled with the ſcuvy. 
* SCORE [in Muſick} partition, or the 
original draught of the whole compo- 
ſition, wherein the ſeveral parts, viz. 
treble, ſecond treble, baſs, Sc. are diſ- 
tinctly ſcored and marked. 
SCORN'FULNESS, contemptuoul- 


neſs. : 

SCOR PIO [whoſe characteriſtick is 
MJ is one of the twelve ſigns of the 
Zodiack, called by aftrologers a femi- 


nations, viz, the Pole s, Mu ſcovites, Bul- | 


FA 


nine, 


* 


| lean] leanneſs. 


achrill noiſe like that of ruſty hinges. 


SC 

nocturnal, cold, and phlegmatick 

northern ſign of the watery triplicity, 

and is repreſented, on the celeſtial 

globe, by the form of a ſcorpion. L. 
SCORPION toxounOr, Gr.] a veno- 


nine, 


mous inſect of a blackith colour, having | 


icht feet and a ſting in its tail. 
a 800 RPION. Graſs 2 an herb good a- 

SCORPION-Wort 5 gainſt the poiſon 

tons. . 3 
ob ORION {in W eee re- 
reſonts malice and wicked ſubtlety, 
becauſe it is reported to be cunning, in 
watching an opportunity to wound an 
inconſiderate paſſenger.  - - 

The SCOTCH Language, is a corrupt 
Engliſh, mixed with German, Low Dutch 
and F. A 

To SCOUR away, to ſcamper or run 


co leſcoute, F. ſchout, Du.] a 
ſpy ſent to bring tidings of the army 
of an enemy, or to diſcover their de- 
ſigns; alſo a judge or magiſtrate in 


land. | e 
KG EDNESS (prob. of craig, ic.; 


A SCRAPE: (of ycneop, Sax.] as a 
meer ſcrape, a ſaving induſtrious per: 
ſon. 15 

A SCRAPE- Good 2 a nigard, a co- 

A SCRAPE-Penny 5 vetous perſon. 

SCRA'PINGNESS, ſavingneſs, 
cimony, over ſedulouſnels in getting. 

SCREAK'ING {| prob. of Skriger, Da.) 


SCREAM'ING, a crying out loudly, 
ſhrilly, and violently. FN ne 

To SCREECH \prob. of gkriger, 
Dan.] to hoot of howl like a ſcreech- 


owl. Oey „ 
SCREECH Ow!, [prob. of ſcricczola, 
Ital.] an owl that makes a ſkrieking or 
hooting in the night. 8 | 
A SCREW leſeroue, F.] one of the 
fire mechanick powers: Chiefly uſed 
in preſſing or ſqueezing bodies cloſe : 
and alſo in raiſing weighty things. 
SCRYBING {with Joiners] a term 
uſed when one piece of ſtuff is to be fit - 
ted to the ſide of another, which is ir- 
regular, to make the two join cloſe 


together all the way; this is done by | 
marking it with the point of a pair of | L 


compaſſes. Sl A 
dF SCRIVENERS, were 
incorporated Anno 1616 
and are a maſter, two 
wardens, 24 aſſiſtants, 
and 38 on the livery, 
Se. „„ 


The arms are Azure, 
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par- 


8c 
expanded, holding in his mouth a pen- 
ner and ink-horn, ftanding on a book, 
all Or. Their hall is on the eaft fide 
of Noble Street. - 33 
SCRO B (prob. of ſcrobt. L. a ditch, 
q: d. deſerving to be thrown into a. 
itch] ſorry, pitiful. i | 
SCROF' ULOUSNESS {of ſcropuloſur, 
L.] being afflicted with the kings-evil. 
SCROLL (prob. of roll] a ſlip or roll 
of parchment ; alſo the ſame as Folurta 
in architecture. | A 
SCRUBBA'DO, the itch, a diſtemper; 
alſo ſlovenly, mean habited, _ 1 
SCRU'PLE | with Chronologers) a ſmall 
part of time uſed by ſeveral eaſtern 
nations, among the Chaldeans, a 525 
part of an hour. | a | 
Jo SCRUPLE {of ſerupulus, L.] to be 
in doubt whether one ſhall do a thing. 
or not, on a conſcientious account. 
SCRUPLES [with Aſtron. ] as ſcruples 
eclipſed, are that part of the diameter 
of the moon, which enters the ſhadow, 
expreſſed in the ſame meaſure where- - 
in the apparent diameter of the moon | 
is expreſſed See Digit. re 1 
SCRUPLES of half Duration LAſtron. -«< 
are an arch of the orbit of the moon; 1 
which is deſcribed by her cent re, from 
_ beginning of the eclipſe to the mid= 


8 

SCRUPLE of Immerſion or Incidence, 
{Aftron,] are an arch of the orbit of the 
moon, which is deſcribed by her cen- 
ter, from the beginning of the eclipſe 
till the time when its center falls into 
the ſhadow. | tp 

SCRUPLES of Emerfion {| Aftron.] are 
an arch of the orbit of the moon, 
which is deſcribed by her center, in the 
time from the firſt emerſion of the 
moons limb to the end of the eclipſe. 
SCRUTINY {in the Canon Law] a 
ticker, or ſmall paper biller, in which 
the electors write their notes privately 
at elections, ſo that it may not e known 
for whom they vote. "> 

To SCUFFLE Ig. d. to ſhuffle; and 
that Yo/ſius derives from cet ? Gr. 
to handle roughly] to ſtrive together in 
a fray or fighting. | 6385. 22508 
SCULP'SIT, he carved or engraved. 
_ SCULP TURE {ſcalptura, L. Ithe art 
of cutting or carving wood, ftone or 
other matter, to form various figures 
for repreſentations; ſculpture includes 
both engraving and working in Re/tevo. 
SCUF'RILOUSNESS [ſcurrilitat, L. 
ſcurrilitè, F.] ſcandalous language, ſaucy 
drollery, buffoonry. 8 8 
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pan into the fire. 


rival that poiſoned the fountain; that 


was thunder-firuck by. Jupiter, and | 
transformed into a ſea monſter. - 
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5 FORM [ ſcuriformis, L.] in the | to correſpondents, by means of to 


farm of a ſhield or buckler. . rotters or cylinders exattly alike, one 
FLEA a rock in the oy ren ; 288 kept by each of the correfpon- 
icily and Italy, over againſt the gulf nts. „ . 
Cherybdic, ſo 8 the paſſage bs is 3 ARING {of Sz and fagan, 
erous for ſhips z whence the Latin 2 — to go! employed or living at ſez, 
proverb Incidit in Scylam cupi ent eviiare 1 A PORT {of Sæ, Sax. and porty;, 
Charibdim;to avoid Scy/la, he falls into ens a gate or door of the fea, 
aribdis, i. e. to leap out of the frying, ; A Navel wort, an herb. 
| | | SEALING lin Arch7t.} is the fl xing 


The. poets tell us Mons Scylla was the | 2 piece of wood or iron in a wall, with 
— 1 and 7 who N e e lead, or other 
having been familiar with Neptune, n mainz „„ | 
Amphurite, provoked with jealouſy, caſt | . To ON 4 SEAN . Sax. ] to 

a certain poiſon into the fountain that 1 . engrh with a needle. 
| SEAMLESS ( feamlep pe, Saxon ] 


Seylla uſed to bathe in, which made her 88 


a I | as without a ſeam. * 
xun mad, and leaping into the ſea, Was SEA SCNAELEN ESS | of ſa; 
. ' i - * of 8 F. 
metamorphoſed into a ſea monſter. | FE ARES ENES *þ f ſaiſon, F.] 


Others ſay t'was Glaucus ſhe had to . 3 . 
do with, and that Arce was the jealous | Fo SEAT [of fitran. Sax. ] to Place 


upon a ſeat, to cauſe to ſir. 
Scylla, Seing her lower parts going in- 8 
to, dog. ſakes and dolphins tails, 
owned herſelf in deſpair. .. : 
Some again ſay, that ſhe was the 
daughter of Mis, king of Megara, = 
which being béſieged by Minos, the 
eſpying him from the walls was ena- 
moured with him, and betrayed her 
father to him, by cutting of a purple 
lock ef his hair, which the oracle had 
pronounced he ſhould: be immortal as 
long as he wore, and that Minos deteſ- ö 
wt her treachery, flighted her , 
whereupon ſhe finding herſelf deſpiſed 
by. him, . threw herſelf into the ſea, I 
and that the gods joined dogs to be her 


tormenters. o ; 
 Charybdis is qᷓſo ſaid to be a rapaci- . v1: 77% 
ous woman that ſtole Herexles's oxen, AH , Whey 
that he had taken from Geryon, and 18 27 Ee. ern 
ö ; „ 4 
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But hiftorians ſay, . that Scy/la and 
Charybdis were rocks and eddies in the 
ſtreights, between Italy and. Sicily, thro 
which Hercules paſſed with much dan- 
ger and loſs; but he afterwards, by 
engines of his own invention, cleared Jy 
the ſeas ſo eſſectually, and rendered | | fe Raub PS 
them ſo navigable, that ſince that time JJ Ima 
there has been nothing heard of them. 2 

SCY/PHUS (with Anat.] thoſe paſ- 
ſages that convey. the Saliva, from the 3 | 
Os Cribriformis or ſieve like bone to SEAT'ER was an idol of our $9 


"OS TI 


the palate. . || anceſtors, and was repreſented in the 


SCYTALA {in Mechanic] a kind of form of the figure annexed. Firſt, on 3. 


radius: or ſpoke, ſtanding out of the- pillar was plac'd a pearch, on the ſharp, 
axis of a machine, as a handle or lever prickled back of which this idol flood. 


to turn it round or work it by, | 46 e was repreſented of a lean yilage, 


J 
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SCV'TALA. Leconica[with the Lacer with long hair and a long beard, bir 
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right hand he rigd a pafliaf water, 
wherein were lowers. and, Fruits. His 
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Jang garment is girded with à towel of 


white ligen, ins zt EM 
His landing An; the ſharp fins of a 
fin was to ſignafy that tha Saxony, for 
their terving him, ſhould pals Redialily; 
and without harm in dangerous an 
difficult places, by, the wheel was inti- 
mated the ſtrict, unity and conjoint con- 
cord of the Saxons, and their cyvcurring: 


together to run one, courle ; by the 


girdle which the wind ftreamed from 
him was ſignified the Saxons freedom: 
by the pail wich, lowers and fruits was, 
intimated; that with | 
would nouriſh the earthy to bring forth 
fruics and CLONES from him our. 
Saturday takes its nam + w 
Some ſuppoſe Keuter to have been 
the ſame with the Saturn ot the Remgus. 
SEAT'E TH, is a term us'd of a Kare 
when it takes to its reſting place. 


SEB'AR Al LN, Heb. opinion} a 


name given to ſuch rabbies as 1:v'd and 
taught after the finiſhing of the Ta/mud, 
SEBES'TENS, à truit reſembling a 
little plum, uſed in medicine. 8955 
SECANT (in Gem. ] à line that cuts 
another, or divides it into two parts. 
SECES'SION, withdrawing, a depart- 
ing from a ſide, .. ety 
SECOND. [of Iime] the Goth part of 
a minute, eher in _the-giviſioa of a 
circle or the meaſures of time. A de 
gree, or an hour, is each divided into 
6 minutes, marked thus (“): a minute 
is divided into 6 ſeconds, marked thus 
(''): a ſecond into 60 thirds, marked 
thus ('''), Sc. . ä 
SECOND C in Muſick j one of the 
muical intervals, being only the di- 


tance between any ſound and the next | 


neareft ſound, whether higher or lower. 
SECOND Terms. Cin Algebra] thoſe 
where the unknown quantity has a de- 
gree leſs, than it has in the terni where 
it is raiſed to the highaft, | | 
SECOND Sight, an odd qualification 
that many of the inhabitants of the 
weſtern iſlands of Scotland are ſaid to 
have; which is à faculty of ſeeing 
things to come, or at a great.diftance, 
repreſented to the imagination, as if 
actually viſible. and preteat, Thus, it 
2 man be about to die, er dying, his 
image ſhall appear diſtinctiy in its na- 
tural ſhape in a ſhroud, or other fune- 
ral Apparatus, to a ſecond ſighted per- 
ſon, who, perhaps, never had feen his 
perton ; after — 3 i the 
lien, immediately dies. 


* 


indly rains, he 


e 


* 


aorementiones 
heredifarys and the perſon. Who has if 


cannot exert it ar pleaſure; nor can h 


and laft b , M4 | | me 
1 c eis natural hiſtory o 
theſe ands. 8 # 65 2 
SECONDARY. Euer L with PRI 
is that which ariſes after a cxiſis or diſ- 


* 
7 1 


4 BY rge of forge motbid matter: as after 
4 e geclenſion of che mall bos er mea- 
es : | 


e SBERETE, [of  ſecrerum, 40 to 
hide or caneeal by, pütting out of the 
Way. 7745 | ; 47175 
Animal SECRETION lin Elyſie.] is 
the ſeparation of one ſſuid from ano- 


nude by means of glands, or ſome- 
ching of the like natufe. 

SEC'ULAR Games (/udi 
ſeculum, an age, L. I the plays, were 
o named, becauſe they happened, bug 


the praclaiwing of which, the; cry 
faid, Come 16 75 , bie no 7 
now living bath ever ſeen, nor (hall he 
as At theie plays, beſides the con- 
tention of the charioteers,” the Fheſſ:= 
lian horſemen; hunted wild bulls, and 
when they had wearied: them, would 
leap on their backs, and by the horns 
iarce them down to the eart 


plays, there were given to be kill d by 
Fhilip, the emperor, after the Ferſian 
expedition, thirty twa Elephants, rwen- 
ty t,] Oo Trgers, ixty Liohi, one hundred 
Hyzug's, one Rhingceros, ten, Archalcon 
tes, ten Camelopards, forty Wild- Horſes, 
thirty Leopards, beſides a rhoutand pair 
of fencers or ſwgrd-players,: which 
were to delight, che. people. with theip 
blo 5. and wounds. r 12 

| Seb ARIZ A'TION, the action of 
converting # regular perfon, place, at 
benehee to à ſecular ane. 
| SEC ULARIZ'D'[ eculariſe, F. made 
ſecular, i. e. 4 lay- man ef à clargy- 
man. 3 a 
_ SECULARNESS.. / ſrulirit, I. } 
woridlineſs, addictednsis to the things 


of. this world. 23 F 5; Fi ah Sor 2147 
SEC'ULARS | (of | ſeeulum, L. an 


age] a title given to.pariſh_ priefts.in 


perſons - 


| oppoſition. to regulars, i. e. to ſuch as 
lead 4 monaltick its, 


4 0 SECUN/DA 


SE TC N Sebtedneſi, eis factity 4 


which is a quality not 


n Wel 
E gg, 5 that by De 


ther, in tlie body of an animal or ves 
ſeculares, of 


once in an agg ar an hundred 2 at 


At the celebration of one of thoſe Þ 
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15 SECQUN'DA Aqua (with 1 Se- 
Wa 


cond Water, is Aqua fortis, which has 


been already uſed to diſſolve forae me- 


tal, Se. 7 

' SECUN'DIT Generis [with Anat.] thoſe 
lacteal veſſels that carry the chyle from 
the glands, after it has been diluted 


there with the Zympha, into the com- 


mon veſſels; whereas the lacteals of 
the Primi Generit carry it from the in- 
teſtines into the glands, L. | | 
'SECURE/NESS| ſecuritas, L. ſecurete, 
F.] ſecurity, ſafety. 5 
SECURITAS de bono Geſin [ Law 
Term) ſurety of the peace, L © 


- SECU'RITY, is painted like a lady 


leaning againſt a pillar before an altar, 
with a ſcepter in her hand, 
SEDYTTION {FHierog lyphically) was 
repreſented by two lobſters fighting 
with one another. | 
-* SED TIOUSNESS {of ſeditioſus, L. 
ſedirieux,'F.) a ſeditious humour or 
quality. | 5 
SED'ULOUSNESS [ ſedulitas, L. ] 
careful ne ſs, diligence. y 
SEED [with 7 


ration of two ſexes, containing the 

molimen of a plant of the ſame nature 

of that from which it was taken. 
SEF'ING, fince that, foraſmuch as, 


Sc. e 5 
-- SEEING > is a ſenſation which pro- 
- SIGHT 5 ceeds from a due and ya- 
rious motion of the optick nerve, which 
is made in the bottom of the eye, by 


the rays of light coming from an ob- 


ject, and thence conveyed to rhe brain; 
by means of which, the ſoul perceives 
the thing illuminated, together with 
its quantity, quality, and modification. 
Though this ſenſe has irs beginning in 
the eye, yet it is perfected in the brain, 


where the ſoul is affe&ed with the im- 2 


preſſions of viſible objects. 5 
Lee SEEL [with Satlors] is when a 
hip ſeels or rolls to the windward, in 
which there is danger, left ſhe come 
over too ſhort or ſuddenly, and fo 
ſnauld founder by the ſeas breaking 
tight into her, orelſe have ſome of her 
3 works carried away; but if ſhe 
rolls to the leeward, there is no dan- 
„ becauſe the ſea will preſently right 


r. | 
SEEL'ING [ ſpoken of Horſes} who are 
faid to ſecl, when white hairs about 


the breadth of a farthing, mixed with | 


thoſe of his natural colour, grow upon 
his eyebrows; which is a mark of old 


ot 14. 


age, for they never ſeel before the age 


oraniſts\ is defined to 
be a body perfected by the mutual ope- | 


s E 
SEEMINONESS [of ziemen, Tem.) 


"FSEG'ETIA z [am 
'ETIA > {among the Romans 
_ SEG'ESTA $ goddeſs who, as th 
imagined took careof the corn, and all 
other fruits of the earth, and one of 
thoſe deities, they called Calutare,. 
SEG'MENTATED { ſegmentarus, L.] 
made ot many pieces, o bee colours. 
SEG MENT {in Geometry] when a 
line or the ſide of any plain triangle is 
any way cut in two, or more parts, ei- 
ther by a perpendicular line let fall 
upon it, or otherwiſe, thoſe parts are 


-uſually called ſegments ; and ſo much 


as one of theſe parts is longer than the 
other is called the difference of the 
ſegments. 

— SEGMOPFDAL Valves [in Anat.) are 
little valves of the pulmonary artery, 


thus named from their reſemblance to 
the ſegments of circles; the ſame as | 


ſemi lunar valves. 

SEIA {with the Romans) a goddeſs 
worſhipped under the notion of her 
having the care of the ſeed ſown; ſhe 
had a ſtatue erected in the Circus, and 
ſhe was one of thoſe deities called Salu- 
rares, and which they invoked in the 
time of common diftreſs or danger. 

SEJUNC'TION, a putting alunder. 

SELAH [715D, Heb.] an Hebrew word 
which occurs frequently in the pſalms, 


the meaning of which is variouſly con- 


jectured; ſome ſuppoſing it was a pauſe | 
or ftop to 'the ſingers to raiſe their 
voices; and others that it diredts the 
change of tune or perſon ; but others 
think it was a direction to change the 
whole chorus; for ſometimes the cho- 
rus broke off in the middle of a pſalm, 
and another ſet of vocal muſick wenton 
with it; others ſay that it ſignified 
Amen and others for ever. 
SEL'DOMNESS Seldomnerre, 
Sa.] the not happening often. 
SELECT NESS [of ſelectus, L.] eho- 
ſenneſs, choiceneſs. 

SELE'NE {in the Pagan Theogony the 
daughter of Calus and Veſta and ſiſter 
of Helios, i. e. the ſun. 

SELENUTES | feine -, Gr.] 
the Moon- ſione, which has this remark: 
able property, that it increaſes and de- 
creaſes as the moon waxes and wanes, 
ſaid to be found in Perſia; alſo Muſcory 
glaſs, to which the aforgſaid properties 
have been aſcribed. 

SELENOG'RAPHIST [of on the 
moon, and ypegw'to deſcribe, Gr.] a de- 
ſcriber of the moon. | 

SELEUCIA'NI, Hereticks in the fourth 


century, ſo called from Se/eucus and 
SE LY „erm; 


— 


1 a x % 


8 2 


Hernia; ſome of their tenets were, 
that God was corporeal, matter and 
eternal, that the elementary matter 


. was coeternal with him; that the hu- 


man ſoul was formed by angels of fire 
and air; that Feſus Chriſt did not fit at 
the right hand of God; but had quitted 
that right, and had removed his throne 
into the ſun, and ſtigmatized thofe 
they baptized in the forchead with a 
red hot iron. 


ra of the SELEUCIDES, a compu: | 


tation ot time commencing from the 
eſtabliſhment of the Seleucides, a race 
of Greek kings, who reigned as ſac- 
ceſſors of Alexander the Great in Syria. 
SELF-ended, for one's own advan- 
tage. | | 
SELF-dependent, independent, not 
depending on another. 
SELF-evident, needing no proof or 
demonſtration. JAE 1 
SELF-intereſted {intereſſe, F.] ſelfiſh. 
? z a love of one's 
elf. h W 
Sb. Foriginated, owing its original 
or riſe to its ſelf. | 
SELLS {in Architecture] are of two 
kinds, viz, Groundſels, which are the 
loweft pieces of timber in a timber- 
building, on which the whole ſuper- 
ſtructure is erefted ; and Window. ſells 
(ſometimes called Window foils ) which 
are the bottom pieces in a window- 


rame. 

SEM'BLANS, an ancient ſe& of He- 
reticks, ſo called of Semblauus their lea. 
der, who condemned all uſe of wine as 
evil in itſelf; that the vine was the 
produttion of Satan and the earth; and 
denyed the reſurrection. 

SEM BLABLT 
ſeemingly, likely. | 

 SEMBLABLENESS [of ſemblable, F.] 
elinefs, 

SEM'BLANCE, 
ance, F, 

SEMBRADO RE, an engine inven- 
ted by Don Joſeph de Lucatella for the 


likeneſs, appear- 


[ ſemblablement, F.] L 
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rated with leſs ſolemnity than the 
double ones; but yet with more than 
the ſingle ones. A e 

SEMIDIAPHA'NOUS, half diapha- 
nous or tranſparent. __.. . 

A SEMIFLORET [with £F!ori/t5} an 
half-flouriſh, is tubulous at the begin- 
ning like a floret, and afterwards ex- 
panded in the form of a tongue. 

SEMIFLOS'CULOUS._ (in Botan. 
Writ \ a ſemiſſoret, . 1 

SEMIMET'ALS, are foſſil bodies not 
malleable, yet fixed in ſome meaſure in 

the fire; conſiſting of a metallick part 
and ſome other matter of another kind 
conncectad therewith ; as Antimony, Cin- 
nabar, Marcaſite, Biſmnth, Calamine, Co- 
balt, Vitriol, Armenian Stone, Lapis He- 
matitis, Loadſione, &c. | 
 SEMINERVO'SUS {in Anat.] a muſ- 
cle of che thigh, fo called from its be- 
ing half tondinous and nerve like. It 
has its riſe trom the outward part of 
the knob of the Os Iſchium, and is in- 
ſerted to the Tibia. L. oP: 

SEMINA TION, the act of ſowing, 
or ſhedding ſeeds, particularly that of 
vegetables. . . 

SEMINA'TION, the emiſſion of the 
male ſeed into the womb by coition. 

SEMIOR'DINA TES \1in+Geom.} the © 
halves of che ordinates or applicates. 

SEMIPE'DAL, cenſiſting of a foot 
and an half in meaſu ue. 

SEMIPROOF', the proof of a ſingle. 
evidence. ... 1331 ls 

SEMI-TENDINO'SUS {with Anat.] 
a muſcle of the thigh, ariſing from the 
outward part of the Qs Iſe hium, and is 
inſerted to the Tibia immediately below 
the end of the muſcle called Gracilis, 


* 


. . \ 
| SEMI-VOWELS {with Grammarians} 

i. e. half-vowels, are the letters f, l, 
m, n, r, ſ, x, z, which are ſo called, 
becauſe, tho' they are cenſonants, they 
are not expreſſed without the aſſiſtanes 
or ſound of the vowel e, and are diſtin- 
guiſhed into Solids and Liquids. 


even ſowing of ſeeds. | 
SEMI-ARIANS, a party of the Ari- 
an, thoſe who refuſed to receive the 
word conſubſtantial, yet acknowledged 
the ſon of God "Ooiz7:@-, of a like 
ſubſtance or eſſence with the Father. 
 SEMICIR'CULARNESS {of ſemi- 
QrCcularis, L.] half circularneſs. 
SEMICYLIN'DRICAL, in the form 
of eg 3 
IATES'SARON {in Muſick 
a defective „ b 1 8 
SEMI-Double (in the Roman Brevia- 


N 


ſoul, 


SEMO'NES Iq. Semi homines, L. i. e. 
half men] a ſort of Demi gods among 
the Heathens, who were not of the 
number of celeſtial deities 
_ * SEMPER-PERSPICUOUS, always 
perſpicuous or viſible, _ IF 

SEMPERLEN'TTY | femperlenttas, L.] 
continual lenity. „5 ; 
_ *. SENSE {| ſenſuts, L. I a faculty. of the 
whereby it perceives external 
objects, by means of ſome action or 
' impreſſion made on certain parts of the 
body, called the Organs of Senſe, and 


] ſuch offices and feaſts. as are * by them N to the ſenfory, 
N | | | * = a 


© External 
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Biere! SENSES, are powers of per- 


gelving ideas, upon the pre ſence of cx- | : ed, We, in 
5 P e robe, With à chearfal" lock, etowned 


ternal objects. 7 F 
Internal SENSES, are powers or de 
terminations of the mind to be plegſed 
with certain forms of the mind, which, 
oecur to our obſervaria.1 in obyetts per- 
ceived by the external Senſes. | | 
Moral SENSE, is a determination of 
the mind to be pleaſed with the con- 
templation of thoſe affections, actions, 
or character of rational agents, which 
e call 2irruous. 
SENSIBLE Quantities {with Log.) 
are ſuch as hardneſs, tbfroneſs, weight, 
heat, cold, colours, ſounds, ſmells, 


taſtes, Sc. 
= © SENSIBLENESS | ſen/ib:/rras, L. ſen- 
ſi bilitè, 5 the ſenſible faculty. NY 
— SEN'NIGHT, feven- nights, . d. ſeven 
nights time. * by. 8 
SENS'ITIVE Son, the ſoul of brutes, 
pr the ſenſible Soul, which man is ſup- 
poſed to have in common with brutes. 
SEN'SLTIVENESS {of ſenſitiwy+, L.] 
the 2 Per erceiving, Ge. 
SENSE 885 {of er N 
and leap Fax.] void of fenſe. 
* SENSE/LESNESS, want, or /yoidneſs 
of ſenſe: — . | EE 80 | 2 50 
S8ENSORT ſenſorium, L.] the organ, 
or inſtrument of fenſe; the place to 
which the tpecies of ſenſible things are 
carried through tite net ves aud, brain, 
that they may be there perceived by 
their immediate preſence to the ſenſe.” 
' To SEN'SUALIZE fremdre ſenſuel, F.] 
to render ſenſual 
 ' SEN'TENCE {in Portry]j a hort, pithy 
remark' or reflection, containing fome 
ſentiment of uſe in the conduct of life. 
SENTENCE {in Grammar] a period 


or ſet of words, comprehending ſome | 


ertect fenſe or ſentiment of the mind. 
SENTIMENT, thought, mind; opi- 
mon, inclination, paſſion, F. 

SEN'TIMENTS lin Pocery, Tragedy 
c.] are the thought which the poct 
makes his perfons exprefs. 


* 


1 


1 8 6 
ES » 3d At, 
LY 


as being the 7th month, beginning at 


March) is painted, Mc, in a purple 
with a cofonet of "white and purple 
grapes, holding in his right hand a 
Garnacopia of pomegtanates and other 
ſummer fruits, ant 4 balance, and in 


his left hand a reel of oats. 
SEPTENTRION 1 lof ſepten- 

trion lis, L.] northernlineſs. 5 
SEP"'LIZONE {oft ſept iaonium, of ſep- 


tem ſeven; and Zonæ girdles] a building 


girt with ſeven rows of columns. 

SEF TUAGINT (of ſeptugginta, I. 
7. e. 70]. A name given to a Greek tran- 
lation of the old Teftament, at the 
command of Prolemy Philadeſphus, king 
of Egypt, about 300 years before Chrif 


which interpreters were ſent by the 


high prieſt Eleazar, who choſe out of 
every tribe, 6 of the moſt learned in 
the Greek and Hebrew tongues. 
Ferome ſays, that they tranſlated 
only the 5- books of Moſes: and Joſe- 
phus and the Talmudiſts, arc ot the 


ſame mind; but moſt of the anticnt 


tathers are of opinion, that the 70 tran 
tated the whole bible, and affirm, that 
the king ſhut up theſe interpreters, in 
driferent apartments, to ſee how much 
their tramlations differed; which upon 


examination: were alf-found to agrec. 


And Juſtin martyr adds, that he hin; 
ſelf did (ſee at'Aiexandria the ruins of 


the buildings that contained all theſe 


lictle cells or apartments. 

This tranſlation contributed very 
much to the converſton of the Genttler, 
which Euſebius of Cæſurea obſerves as 


a ſingular providence, alledging that 


the Jews would nat have ſuffe red any 
tranſlations afrer the coming of our 
Saviour, or at icaſt would have impos'd 
corrupt tranſlations on the world. 
SEPT U'BLE [of ſeptuplex, L.] ſeven: 
fold. N 98255 


SEFUL'CHRE {| ſepulchrum, L.] 3 


| 
tomb or monument, or a place deſtina 
ted for te interment of the dead; the 


SENTINUS [of ſentire, to feel or term is uſed in a more eſpecial manner 


rceive; c.] a heathen dcity, believ d 
5 be rhe giver of the faculty of feeling 
to children, in their mothers womb. 

SEP'ARABLENESS {of feparabilis, 
L. capableneſs of being ſeparated. 

SEPARATENESS {| ſeparains, L.] a 


being ſeparate from. | 
SEPARATION, a divorce, or part- | 


ing of man and wife, E. of . 
SEPTAN'GUL ARNESS tof ſeprem 


and angularis, L.] the having feven an 
5. * 


r TE .f Ben of fr, L b calls 


Fa 


for the burying places of the Ancients; 
but thofe of the Moderns are more u- 
ſually calledtombs. Beſides, the Anci- 
ents had a ſort of ſepulchre, which they 
called Cenotaphium, which was an emp- 
ty fepulchre erected in honour of on? 
'who had no burial at all; as well 48 
for thofe whoſe bodies or afhes, being 
'byrnt, were there repoſited. = 
 SEQUENT (ent E. I following: 
Voluntary SEQUESTRA'TION lin 


Common r is _— which is done by 
the content of parties, 
[he conſenr of hath fare 


* 


- 


* 9 * * * p 
9 . | * 
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he huts 2 3g 1 pon 
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Neffſiry SEQUESTRATION- (in 


Common Law) is that 
doth by His” Kut t 
parties Will Ur nk!!! ? 

SEQUESTRA'TOR, an officer in the 
time of the civil wars, Who received 


* 


the rent, of the eſtatis of delinquents. 


SERAGLIO, the palace of the Grand 
Seignior, at Conſlantinople, where he 
kceps his court, and whete his concu- 
bines are lodged, and where the youth 
are trained up for the chief poſts of the 
empire; alfo'the palace of a prince or 
lord ; alſo the place of reſidence of a 
foreign ambaſſador is there called a 


£ 


Seragſto. 5 : 
SERATH 7; Gez Heb. to in- 
SERAPHIM F flame] a ſpirit of 


the firſt or higheſt rank in the Hierar- 
ehy of angels, or one of that claſs, 
ſuppoſed to be moft inflamed with di- 
vine love, by reaſon of their nearer 
and more immediate attendance upon 
tho throne, and to communicate ar- 
dour tothe inferior or remoter orders 
of angels. ; 5 5 
SE RAP IS {as ſome think, of 17, 
a ſeraphim, or W a prince. He 
Apis) was a god of the Egyptiant, mark. 
in an extraordinary manner, becauſe 
they did believe that Oſtrit, one of their 
kings, the ſon of Jupiter, had been, at- 
ter his death, metamorphoſed into an 
ox. And hence proceeded the Iſraelrtes 
worſhipping the golden calves. The 
ox called Serapit Was to live a certain 
number of years, and then the prieſts 
drowned him in the river Nile, and all 
the people of the land mourned and 
lamented for his death, till another 
was found with the ſame marks upon 
him; upon which there was an uni- 
verſal rejoicing over the country, ex- 
preſſed by banqueting and all manner 
of ſports. i 
SER APIS Hieroghypbically] in its 
temple in Alexandria in Hgyyt (being 
an idol made of all ſorts ot metals, 
ſuch a prodigious ſize, as that it filled 
the temple, reaching the roof with its 


repreſented the world 3 the golden 
head of the idol ſignified the heavens, 
the ſhoulders and ftomach the air, the 
belly the ſea, and the feet the earth, 
as it is repreſented ſpeaking of itſelf, 

Eli. O- rote, dig eig nay thre, 
OupzreOp- noo fd nodes prom d Deldroya 
Tus de fei anode $191 rd i 
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N. fin falls after ſati-@er; 4 kind of mildew; | 

which the” judge | 066 060102 

boy whether 'the | 
i ONS 7 17:4 


To SERENA'DE {donner. de ſenerader, 
F. Ito play or ſing to a lady or miſtreſs; 
under her door or window, in the night 
or early in the morning. cal. 

SEREN ITU DE | ſerenitndo,” L.] ſe. 
reility, clearneſs of the ſky, calmneſs of 
the mind. VVV 

SER GEANT at Lan La learned 

SER GEANT of the Coif J lawyer of 
the higheſt degree in the common law, 
4s a doctor is in the civil. The court 
ot common pleas is their peculiar, tho“ 
they may plead in other courts; They 
are called brothers by the judges, who 
thew them great reſp ect. 

SER GEANT ar Army, an officer 
appointed to attend the perſon of the 
king; and alſo to arreft traitors and 
perſons of quality, and to attend the 
lord high ſte ward, when he fits in judge 
ment upon a traitor, See. 


'SE'RIOUSLY Iris, L. 
ouſneſs. True, TOO 
'SEXLOUSNESS, ſobriety; 
intentneſs of mind. 
"SER MOL'OGIES [of Sermo ande- 


— * 


* 


- gravity, 


Gr.] books or homilies of popes or .o- 


ther perſons of eminence and ſanity; 
antiently read at the Feaſi of the Cone 


er ab 


Wegen T N57 xd 
SEREIN, a dampiffl and unw 


me vapour, that in hat comntries | 


* 


Y Axio: © pe 
ro hote- | 


ſerous. 


feſſors, the "Purification, All-Sainty, and 
every day from Chri/tmas to the octa ve 
of the Epiphany. ATI HO e 
SER MOUNTAIN, a ſort of herb. 
" SEROUS {/feroſus, L.) of, or pertain- 
ing to the humour called Srrum, wa- 


. 


teriſh. - B18 
© SEROUSNESS > { ſeroſits, F, of ſe- 
SEROSITY- 5 7 of ſerum, 15 


wheyifnneſs, properly of the blood, 
being an aqueous liquor mixed with 
the blood and other humours, or being 


"= 


it, and fed it with bread. 


4 
9 


4 
- 
” 


SERPENT, a reptile, to whom the 
| Heathens paid divine adoration. They 


kept ſerpents in baſkets made of bul- 


of | raſhes and offer tis, which they con» 
{ 
head and both the fides with its hands) | 


ſecrated ro Bacchus, Ceres, and Profſer= 
pitta. g 

The E-yprians kept a ſerpent in their 
temples in a cheſt, and worſhippedand 
kiſſed it, and eſpecially in the temple of 
Serapis and Tjir, -- © 3 3 IB 


Epiphanius makes mention, of a fort 


of Hereticks called Ophitæ, who kept a 


ſerpent in a cheft, worſnipped and kiſſed 


- 


 cAiſculapius the god of phyſick, was 
worſhipped under the form of a ſer- 


8 bn e Gert 
SERPENT a kind of muſical inſtru- 
ment, ſerving as a baſs to the Cornet or 


(mall 


9 15 5 o * 2 8 5 * 
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ſmall Sha tum, to ſuſtain a chorus of ſin- 
gers in a large veſſel. KO 
- SERPENT A'RIUS {in Astronomy] a 
conftellation in the northern hemi- 


ſphere, L. RI 
SERPENTIGENOUS ([ ſerpentrgena, 
Lij ingendered or bred of a ſerpent, 
. SERPENTYGEROUS ( ſerpentiger, 
L.] bearing or carrying ſerpeats, 
SERPEN'TINE Marble, a kind of 
marble, ſo called becauſe 
a ſerpent's ſkin. 
SERPENT S 
uſed to repreſent Hereticks. 
.SER'RA TED-Leaf (with Botani/ts] 
is an indented leaf, or a leaf. which is 
ſhipped about the edges into ſeveral a- 
cute ſegments, reſembling the tcerh of 
a ſaw, as Dog's Mercury. ” ' 
- SERVE'TISTS, the diſciples and 
followers of Michael Server, who, being 
an Antitrinitarian, was burat at Geneva, 


1553. 3 
SekvrrEs, an order of religious, 


comprehending the 
ſpeckled like | 
{10 Hieroglyphicks| were | 


. 4 * 5 
8 


. 
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bilee, It ig called critical b iar 
8 on 1 ſeventh day r 


} 


, 


to give their judgment, 
death of the ſick; and alſo for the cli- 
macterial year, 7 times 7, or 49, or o 
times 7 1. c. 63. It is alſo named Tan 
and female, becauſe. a compound of 
numbers even and odd, as 3 and 4, ang 


Z and 4 is a num- 


as to life or 


1 ney 1 | | 

SEVEN fold (reopon-peald, Sax. 

7 times as g F FE ps] 
SEVENTEEN“ [reofonrtine, Sar. 


1 
SEVY ENT T Seoponxic, Sax. j 70. 

SEVERF'NESS 2 [| of ſeverut, L.] 

SEVER'ITY F roughneſs, Rern- 
neſs, Sc. alſo harſhneſs, gravity, ſtrid 
neſs, cruelty, Se. 

SEW'ERS, commonly call'd ſhoars, 
are conduits or conveyances for the 
water, ſuillage or filth of a houſe, 
ſtreet, city, c 


SEXAGESIMAL {[Arithmetick] is 


denominated from their peculiar at- 


tachment to the ſervice of the Virgin | 


Mary. 

SES'QUI-dupticate Ratio {in Geom. 
Exc. j is when, of two terms, the great- | 
er contains the leſs twice, with half 
another over, as 50 and 20. 

_ _ SESQUIAL'TERAL Ratio ? 
_  SESQUIALE'TERAL Proportion 
[with Geometricians, &c. ] is a Ratio be- 
tween two lines, two numbers, Se. 
where one of them contains the other 
once, with the addition of one halt, as 


6 and 9. g 

SESQUIDIV'TONUS — Muſick] a 
goncord reſulting from the ſound of two 
ſtrings, whoſe vibrations, in equal times 
are to each other in the Ratio of; to 6. 

SESQUITER'TIAL Proportion (in 
Hat hem. ] is when one number contains 
another once, and a third part of it 
more, as 6, 8, 12, 16, 21, 28. | 

SETO'SE | /eroſus, L.] full of briſtles. 
 SETOSITY | ſerofitas, L] fulneſs of 
briſtles. | 

Acronical SET TING [with Aftron.} 
js whena ftar ſets, when rhe ſun riſes. 
Cofmical SET TING, is when a ftar 
ſets with the ſun. 1 5 

Heliacal SET TING, is when a ſtar 
is immerged and hid in the ſun's rays, 

- SET'TLEDNESS {of perzl, Sax.] a 

' fixedneſs, of being ſettled in place, 
1 0 4 

SEV” eopan, Sax. ] the number 
7 is t e and has coy uſed by 
moſt nations as a period of time, as 7 
days in the week, 7ycars of ſervice; 7 


* 


| 


that which proceeds by 60's, as the di. 
viſion of circles, Sc. into 60 degrees, 
the degrees cach into 60 minutes, and 
every minute into 60 {econds. 


times 7 the diſtance of the year of Ju- 


SEXAGESIMALS, are fractions : 
whoſe denominators proceed in a ſexa- { 
cuple proportion. 2. c. the firſt minute 

to a a ſecond 2288 2 third z . 2 
and ſo on. 7 - ovate 
SEX- Angled {with Geom.) 

having ſix angles, as in the i 
figure. 0 

| _ SGRA'FIT (of ſeroffici- lp 

| ata, Ital. ſcratch - work, 80 

Prob. of ypaga, Gr. to write] a method | 

of painting an black and white only, 

Not in freſco, yet ſuch as will bear the | 

Begg er the 

Jo 8 of, to go away ſneakingly. 

SHAB, a ſhabby 5 llow, "ey fac 

 SHAB'BINESS prob. g. d. ſcabbineſi] un 
raggedneſs, meanneſs of habit. dee 

SHACK LED {of pcacul, Sax. a ſet- 5 
ter] wearing ſhackles or fetters, Ge. alt 

To SHADE {of ycadepan, Sax.} to ker, 
cover with the ſhadow. | $ 

SHADOW {in Qpticks} a privation ſhel 
of light, by the interpoſition of an Sl 
opake body. | | (TO 

SHAG'GEDNESS[of pceacged, Sax. $| 
the having long, rough hair, | lag 

SHAL'LOWNESS, want of depth the 
of water, judgment, Sc. St 

SHAPE LESS [of Sceapleay. Sas. hel, 
without ſhape, deformed. ©. St 

SHARK | Figuratively] is uſed for a dar. 
ſharping fellew, who lives by taking SH 
perſons at a diſadvantage, and tricking dax. 
and cheating them. | SH 
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SHARP {in Maſick] a kind of artifi- 
Rr. 949997 — (a2) 
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SHAT TER-PA'TED, ſcarce compo 
> crazy- headed, hare- brain d, 


nfuſed, acting without thought, Cc. 
"SHAVE'LIN 2, one that has is head 
ſhaved, as monks, Sc. BEES 
SHA'VER, as a cunning ſhaver, i. c. 
« crifry . Y 5, 
To SHEAF (yceapian, Sus. ] to bind 
corn into ſnea vas. HY 
SHEAR'ING {in the Woollen' Manu- 
facture] is the cutting with large ſheers 
the too long and ſuperfluous nap or 
ſhag on cloths, tuff," Sc. | 
To SHED jof Sceavan, Sax.J'to ſpill, 
to pour out, as to ſhed Tears, the Teeth, 
Hair, Horns. W 
SHEEP' / Hieroglyphically) repreſented 
2 fool or filly perſon, becauſe no beaſt 
is more fimple than a ſheep 5 but à ram 
repreſents a good governor. 
SHEEP'ISHNESS (of Gceap, and ge- 
liener re, Saæ.] faint- heartedneſs, 
ſimplèneſs, Sc. | 
SHEEP-Core {Hceap-coTe, Sax. 
SHEEP-Fold \Sceap-Falve, Sax. 
2 place to put ſheep 1n. 5 
SHE EP-Hook [Sceap-hoce, Saæ. ] a 
ſhepherd's ſtaff or crook. 
A SHEEP'S-Head [ Mectaphorically) a 
mere blockhead, a ftupid, dull fellow. 


To SHEER a ſhore > an anchor { a- 
] To SHEER Home 5 mong Sailors ] 
3 ignifies to draw it home. Fs 
| SHEER, clear, |tranſparent, thin, 
8 ſpoken of muſlin; quite or altogether 
; got off or away. | a 
þ SHEER over, quite over, Milron. 
, To SHEER. See Shear. PE ee 
. SHEER'MAN (Scean-man, Sax.] that 
ſheers cloths, woollen ſtuffs,” Sc. 
. SHELF [with Miners] that hard ſur- 
face or coat of the earth, which lies 
7 under the mould, uſually about a foot 
p. ; r 
8 | SHEU/TERER I prob. of Sceala, Sax. 
7 a ſhell} one who ſhelters ; alſo is ſnel- 


tered, | 
HUT. I BONE having no place of 
thelter.. | | | | 
SHEL'VING prob, of ſchelb, Trut. 
crooked] ſlanting, | 
SHEL VINGNESS, the finking or ri- 
lag gradually like a ſhelvs or ſand in 
the (ea, 14 1 855 3D 0-0 
SHEL'VY 
ſhelves or ſand heaps, as the ſea. 
SHEP'HERDESS [Sceapa; hynver, 


SHER'IFFWICK [Scyp- 
dx.) a ſheriff juriſdiction: 


Seneppie, 


| 


of ſchelb, Trut.] full of 
— N neſs of flats in the ſea, 


dar. a ſhe-keeper of ſheep. 1 


Sax. to make] a maker of ſhoes. 
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between the leg and foot. 
SHIELD (in Heraldry) in 

coat-armour is ſometimes [7 
repreſented as inthe figure, 
tho' they were of a diffe- 
rent ſhape and ſize; the uſe 
of them was to defend the bedy againſt 
the weapons of enemies. N 
- SHING'LES 1 Carpentry} are ſmall 
ieces of wood or quartered oaken 
rds, ſaw'd to a certain ſcantling; 


but they are more uſually cleft to about 


an inch thick at one end, and made 
like wedges, about four zor five inches 
broad, and eight or nine (and in ſome 
places twelve) inches Iong. They ara 
us d to cover houſes with; but more 
commoaly churches or ſtecples, inftead 
of tiles or flares. Fe 
SHINING fof Scinande, S$ax.] caft- 
ing a luſtre, looking bright. 5 
SHININGNESS [ Seinandener ye. 
Inftre; bright. 
yep, Sau. J 


1 : 
2h SHIP'PING [of Ship, Din. 
SHI'P-ſhapen {with Sailors) unſightly, 
ſpoken of a ſhip that is built ſtr ait up 
after ſhe comes to her bearings, the 
ſame that is termed Wale-rear ed. £ 
SHIF'WRIGHT'S, were conſtituted 
in the reign of king TE 
James I. They are a 
maſter, two wardens, 
and 16 aſſiſtants. Their 
arms are a Noah's ark 
on a chief, the croſs f 
St. George charg'd with VR 
a hon of England; the a 
creſt is the ſaid ark and the dove vo- 
lant, with an olive branch in its mouth 
proper. ND 1 SITE 
SHIRE Ig. d. a ſhark} a ſharping fel. 
low that lies. upon the catch, as the 
ſhark-fiſh. | e 
SHIRK ING, ſharping, lying upon 
the catch. 2 eg 
_ SHOAD (with Tin Miners) ſuch frag- 
ments of ore, which by rains, currents 
of water, Se. are torn off from the 
load or veins of ore. FRESH - 
SHOCKING {of ghocken, Du.] put - 
ting into a commotion of mind. 
SHOD'DEN [of Sceod, Sax.] having 
ſhoes on. | | HALT 
A SHOE- Maker [of ꝓceo and macan, 
SHO'/LINESS [d. d. . tate, fal- 
C. „ 
SHO LIT [d. d. ſhallow) full of flats. 
SHON, did ſhine. Milton. Hp 
SHORN {of Sceanan, Sax.) ſheared 
oriclipped-o 1 


SiN-Beone [Scina ban, Sax,] a bone | 


SHORT 


EF 


4 r 


SHOR'T-Saits fin a Ship of Marg are 
eas fighting ſails, and are the 


<4 


rar trot and fore'top-ſail, | er 


which are all the fails uſed in a fight, 


leſt the reft mould be fired or ſpoile d- 
RP. 


- Sightedneſr, a fault in the 
conformati ou af the eye, in which the 
cryſtalline, Sc. being too convex, the 
rays reflected from diſtant objects are 
refracted too much, and cauſed to con- 
verge too faſt, ſo as to unite together, 


before they reach to the Retina, by! th 


which means the viſion 17 render'd both 


dim and confuſed. | 


SHORT NES {preontnyrye, Sax.) 
brevity, Heficiane) in {na Hb 1 
- Ghain:SHOT, is two Whole or half 
n bullets joined to 
gecher, either by 
f a bar or chain of 
| iron, which al- 
4 lows them fome 
liberty aſunder, 
: = = ſo that they cut 
and deftroy whatever happens in their 
way, and are very ſerviceable in a ſea- 
battle, to cut the enemy's ſails. 
- Round SHOT {in Gunnery] ate round 
bullets ſitted in proportion to the 


— — — — — — — RN 
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Croſi-bar SHOT, are round mot, 


with a long ſpike of iron caſt in each, 
as if it went through the middle of it. 
Caſe SHOT, is either ſmall bullets, 


1 
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| SHAANG of Bonunean, Sas. ] ſbrunk 
up, lellened:in.leagth, breadth, Go. 
' SHREAD'INGS.,\in Car ary] the 
making good of-the rafter-feer in the 
cor nice; that is. when. rafters: are cut 
with a Knee, theſe ſhreadings (other - 
wile callf'dfurrings) go ſtrait Along with 
-the rafter from the top of the knee to 
& COTIMICE, 1 il 1 | A 
SHREWDNESS, cunningneſs, ſmart- 
neſt, Gg coo bo no 04 
SHRILNESS, thaxpneſs of ſound. | 
_ SHRIN'D, '7»/hren d, feared or placed 
in a ſhrine. . Hutton. 90 
SHROWD {Tcpud, Sax.) à garment 
for à dead gorps, DP 
SHRQW DING of Trees {in Huban- 
dry}. the cutting oc lopping off the top 
branches of chans;+ which is only done 
to trees not ſit for timber; and de ſigned 
either for ſame preſent uſe, or for fuel. 
SHRUB ipcnube, Sax.] a ſmall or 
low.tree. £05 ao56} iy 
-SHRUB (with Botaniſti] à plant with 
many woody perennial ftalks or trunks 
from the ſame root, as a briar, Ge. 
StfIRURBINESS [ reny bicney re, 
Fax.] fulneſi af ſhrubs. - 


af, ſhrubs, +: ©: | 
SHRUNK {of pepancan, Sax.] con- 


nails, bits of old iron, or the like, pur | tracted. 


into a cale, to ſhoot out of ordnance. 
> Zanzrel SHOT, runs with a ſhackle 
to be mortened when it is put into the 
gun, having half a bullet either of lead 
or iron, which ſpreads itſelf when it 
flies out. | 
 Frundle-$HOT, is a bolt of iron of 
16 or 48 inches in length, having ſharp 
points at both ends, and a round broad 
bowl of lead caſt upon it, about a 
hand's breadth from each end, and fir- 
ted ta the bore of the gun. 

_ SHOT of «a Cable[with Saz/ors} is the 
faſtening of two cables rogether, that 
a ſhip may ride more ſafely. | _ 
SHOT {of Sceoran, Sax.} hit or 
wounded with a bullet, arrow, ge. 
TO SHOULDER (of Sculben, Sax.) 


SHU T/TERS {of perzran, Sax. to 
lock, ſchutten, Ou. to incloſe] for 
windows, Sc. 22 
# SIBY'LS | 91/0Mxs d. eis of Ort gun, 
Gr. 2. e. the council of God} of theſe, 
in all, are reckaned nine or ten, as the 
Sibylla Perſica; | Lybiea, Delphica, Cu- 
ö mana, Erythræa, Samia, Tyburtina, Hel- 
leſpontica,  Phryzgia, and Cumea, whoſe 
writings ſeem. to have propheſied of 
[OREN ſo plainly, that there is ground 
to ſuſpect the Greek verſes, that bear 


\ 


their name, were written after out 


Saviour's death. | i 

The Sybilla Cumaua, was a virgin 
who lived an innocent life in a cave, 
near Cuma in Itach, far from all ac- 
quaintance and fociery of men, She 


to lay on the ſhoulder ; alſo to juſtlè 
with the ſhoulder. : 
SHOULDER: Blade, a bone of the 
ſhoulder, of a triangular figure, cover- 
ing the hind part of the ribs, called 
alſo Scapula. | n 
A SHOUT, a loud halloo or huzza. 


2 ; 
k P 


SHOW RRINESS ( $cuuc; whe 8 — 


Sax. ] rainineſs, inclinabl 
ſhowery. 


compoſed nine books of things ro come, 
and brought them to Tarquiuius Priſeis 
to be ſold; demanding about 300 pounds 
for them; Which he refuſing to gde, 


ſhe burnt three of them, and required | 


the ſame; hrice for the reſt ; bur, the 
king refuſing to give it, ſhe went a Way, 
and having-burgt/thrae more, and re- 
turning, demanded the ſame 19%) 
for the remaining three, for which ro 


] 


SHRUB'BY {of yenyb1g, Sax.) full | 
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. Mpbchſayers, bet teen, or on the ſides of the xidges 
gare her the money. The Daumumi of pl Fe „ 1: arent hea” 
Jacrorum. of Fontiſes Ma gimur, kept $1 DER. Sec GT, condi} vo 
theſe books in their cuſtedy i and, on; | SID EROMANCT [a:4npogeerriig, of 
all difficult oscaſions, theſe books were vide, iron or ſteel, and ann, Gr. 
conſulted - by order of the ſenate. divination} a divination performed by 
There are yet remaining ſome frag- A red hot iron, up n which they laid 
ments ofichis Gb yl, preſexved in ſovs- an odd number of Rraws, and obleryed 
ral writers. 5. , What figures, bendings, ſparkliugs, Se. 
| SIBYLU'/LA Agrippa, was painted in they made in burning. 9 ler cs; 

the form of an old woman in a roſeal |.,; SIEGE (of firge, F. a ſeat] going to 
garment. | At ere excrements.. : 


SIBYLLA Delphica, like a young | .. SIGA'LEON lamong the ne 
woman in a black garment, with a horn | 42 ol worſhipped in the temple 9g 


in her hand. Eb v4 45H $35 » 1. * ; Tor - I, . | 
SIBTLLA Europea, like à comely | man, keeping his mouth ſhut with his | 
young woman, but with, a red face, AS, A , Of « | | 
clothed with a fine veil on her head, | accordi ly was accounted as the god 
and a tine garment of golden work. „It is gens 
SIBYLLA Heropbila, young and fair, agreed among authors that me 
in a purple garment,” and having her lan | 
head covered with a veil of lan. | the Egyptian uſed both theſe names to 
SIBYLLA Lybica, like an old woman | ſigni 2 t 0 . 0 
clad in a purple garment, and crowned |... SIGHT'S [in Marhematicks) two thin 
with a garland of flowers. ; t! 5 
SIBYLLA Phrygia, with an old ill- | 47dade or Index of a Throdolite, &c. if 
favoured face, clad in a red garment. for the juſt direction of the index to þ 
SIBYLLA Perfica, clad in a golden | the line of the object. | 1 
garment, and a white veil „ SIGILLA/RIA, a ſeſtival among the ! 
SIB{YLS. - A certain author has en- | Romans, wherein they ſent preſents of =_ 
deavoured to prove, that there never cala, and other ſuch things, one to the = { 
was more than | one- Siby/ that was a othex, J. 5 
prophete(s, and that ſhe was a Grecian, | SIGN {in ly cigud ſome appearance 
whoſe name was Hierqphyle, born at of the body diftinguiſhable by the ſen- 
Erythrea; and that the diverſity of her | ſes, whence the preſence, nature and 
names was occaſioned by her travels, | ftate of a diſeaſe, or health, or death, 
or by the ſpirit's tranſporting her from | May be inferred. A TILED 
one place to another; and that ſhe {| SIGNA, marks or characters, ſnort- 
died at Cuma in Jtaly. Voſſius tells tis, hand, initial or beginning letters, which 
that the ancient books ef the Sibylt at | by way of abbreviarioa are put for 
Rome were altogether profane; but whole words, as D. D. D. for donum 
that thoſe, brought from Greece by | Des dedit, L. | | 
Craſſus, contained ſome prophecies | SIGNA [among the Remany] enſigns 
that had been given by certain Jews | Or banners, of which there were ſeve- 
for Sibylline oracles: Which is the | ral ſorts ; on ſome of them was a hand 
reaſon of thoſe prophecies of the com | expended, as a ſymbol of concord; 
ing of the Meſſiah, that are found a- | ſome had a ſilver eagle; others the 
mong them. N 3 image of the emperor ; others a dragon 
SIBYLLUNE { ſikyt:inus, L.] of the with a filver head, and the reſt of the 
_ = - | N * * N 
SIC'CIFICK { ficcificus, L.] caufing [| SIGNALS, figns made by ſea ar 
ryneſs. ſe aan Maar land by the admiral, commander, Se. 
SICK'LINESS Jof reoelinepye, 28. of any ſauadron of ſhips, either far 
Sac. ] unhealthfulneſs, aptneſs 10 be fling, fighting, marching, Sc. 
| fick, SIGNIF/ICANTNESS {of fignifican- 
SICE'NE SS Teocnepye, Sax.) in- tia, L.] ſignificancy. | 
iſpoſition of body, Se. SILENCE (in Hieragheb.] was repre- 
4 SICKLE {pacol, Sax. ſikel. Du. | ſented by a wolf, becauſe it is ſaid to 
prob. of ſecare, L. to cut} a hook for | make men dumb at its firſt ſight. | 
teaping corn. ; Seaſonable SILENCE | Hieroglyph.] was 
SIDE'LING, ſide- ways, on one fide, repreſented by a wild goofs; becauſe 
ne awry, Miltog. Ammianus relates, that when these 


tho SIDE'LINGS {old Lat Mit.] balks | birds fly 8. the mountains, . 
8 4 a rea 
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great numbers of n ee 
abode, knowing their Inabiltty of keep- 
Ing ſilence, they take a ftone in their 
bills, which hinders them from making 
a noiſe, and when they are out of dan 


ger they let it fall. 5 3 
SIL ENI [according to the Port 
were Taryrs, ſo called wen they were 
"grown old, who are fei 
tipplers of wine. ret 
' _ - SIZENI, were as numerous as the 
Fauni. They were thought to be mor- 
tal, becauſe there were ſeveral of their 
ſepulchtès in the region about Perga- 
mut; but the Fauni, the Satyrs, the Si- 
leni and the Bacchi, the Tyfiri and the 
© Panes, being all of a like nature, were 
"reputed to be Demons, and the miniſ- 
ters of the other gods; they were cal- 
led by the name of Iucubi, being ac- 
counted to.be amorous of women, and 
deſirous of their embraces; and indeed 
it is not to be queſtioned but there were 
many ill things done under their names 
in ſuch lonely places, and thoſe crimes 
which were perpetrated by mortals, 
were attributed to demi gods. „ 
SILENUS. Hiſtorians tell us, that 
Silenus was the firſt of all the kings that 
reigned at Nyſa, who lived in the reign 
of Midas, and that the ſhepherds hav- 
ng caught, him, by putting wine into 
a fountain he uſed to drink of, brought 
him to Midas, who gave him long ears, 
It is probable that he was one of the 
princes of Caria, who was famous for 
his wiſdom and learning. And the fable 
of Midar's lending him long ears, only 
ſignified the great knowledge he had in 
all things. Sileuus being ſiczed, pur- 
chaſed his liberty with this remarkable 


' 


| ſentence: That it was beſt not to be born, | ſe 


"Gut the next degree of happineſs2was to die 
quickly. Virgil makes Silenus deliver a 
very excellent and ferious diſcourſe 
concerning the creation of rhe/world, 
when he was ſcarce recovered out of 
his fit of drunkenneſs, which makes it 
appear, that the drunkenneſs' Sr/enus 
is charged with, had ſomsthing in it 
myfterious, and that approached to in- 
Fpiration. He is deſcribed as an old 
man, bald headed, with a flat noſe and 
large forchead, which denotes the 
phyſiognemy of one that is inſolent and 
bn to wine; large ears, a ſhort far 
body, with a great belly; being gene- 


rally thought ro be drunk, he rides 
upon a ſaddle- backed ats, or fupports 
| his reeling ſteps with a Raf, ſometimes] 
he has a Cantharus or great can in his 
Hand, with the handle of it much worn 
by the frequent uſe he makes of it. 


2 


] |-dage much better than that of 
gnod to be great | a 


tame narure. 


rated Aung 1629. and 
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 SVULENTNESS f ſilentium, L. fene 
_— eee 
SILKE GLASS fof Virginia] a cri 
plant that has very thin Le 
leaves, of which a ſort of fine ſtuff is 
made, with a glos like ilk, and cor. 


hemp or 


flax, both for ftrength and continu. 


nce. | 
SILK THROWERS, were incorpo- 
are 2 maſter, two war. 
dens, 19 aſſiſtants, no 
livery. The aſſiſtants 
fine is 87. and ſtewards 
20. Their arms are 
Argent, three bundles 
of ſilk Sable, on a chief 
a filk thrower's mill. X | 
SIL'LINESS [prob. of S1llic, Sax, 
wonderfully] ſimpleneſs, fooliſhneſs, | 
SILVER [Sylen, Sax.) a metal, 
next in value to gold, in weight it | 
comes next to that of lead, being to 
that of gold as 10 to 19, and to that of 
water, as 10 to 1; as to its fixedneſs 
in the fire, it goes beyond all bodies 
except gold ; having been found by Dr. 
Halley to loſe but 1-12 of its weight, 
having been kept in fuſion in the Focus 
of a furnace for two:months; it is alſo 
the moſt ductile and (malleable of all 
bodies after gold; again, as to its fuſ- | 
bility, it eaſihʒ diſſolves by fire, much 
more eaſily than copper or iron; but 
more difficultly than gold or lead, and 
runs before it ignites. Its character 
with chymiſts is ), Terr. and Du. 
SILVER, adj. L[Solpenene, Sax.] of 
or pertaining to ſilver. | 
SILVER Weed, the herb White Tan- 


75. tur 
SIL/VERED ſof 8 
dons over with ſilver. 
SIL'VERING, the covering any work 
with leaf filver, Ge. 
SI'MA {in Architect. ] a Cymatiun. 
SIMA'TIUM 7 lin Arebitect.] See 
SIMAISE' 75 Cymatium. 
SIMILAR Diſeaſe, a diſeaſe of ſome 
ſimple ſolid part of the. body; as of: 
fibre, in regard to its tenſion or flacci- 
dity, a membrane, &c. 
SIMILAR right-lin'd Figures i 
Geom. ] are ſuch figures as have equal 
angles, and the ſides about thoſe angles 
proportional. 8 
SIMILAR Sec iont | {in Contcks] ar? 
ſuch, whoſe diamerers make equal an- 
les, with their ordinates. 
-SIM'IEARNESS [of fimilar iu, 5 
ſimtlairs, F. ] likeneſs, the being of ile 


lx nene, Sar. 


AsIMIILE, 


2 : * 


8 A SIM IEE, a ſimilitude, a compari- ; 


fon of two things, which, tho different 
in other reſp wn yet agree in ſome 
ons; alſo a parable, 
"SIMO/NIANS,: ſo called of Simon 
Magus, who pretended to be the great 


virtue and power of God ſent from the deceaſed, and theſe they called 


Heayen to earth: Among the Samari- 
e pretended to be God the Fa- 
ther; and among the Jews he made 
himſelt-paſs for che Son. He patched 
up a kind of medly ſyſtem out of the 
philoſophy; of Plato, the religious. fa- 
bles of the Hearhens and Chriſtianity; 
from Plato he borrowed many things 
as to the warſhip of angels, which he 
perverted to magical uſes, pretending 


there was no ſalvation to be had but [to follow and perform that which the 


by the invocation of angels, who were 
the mediators. berween God and Man, 
SIMPLE (in Muſick} is chiefly uſed 
in oppoſition to double; ſometimes to 
a compound of ſeveral parts or figures 
of different va lues. oor e, 
SIMPLE Leaf {with Botaniſts] is that 
which is divided to the middle in ſeve: 
ral parts, each reſembling à leaf itſelf, 
as in ar; ˖ N !NNN be ly ru 
SIMPLE Nouns. (with Gram. ] are the 
fame as primitive nou ns. 
SIMPLE Wound {with Surgeons] is 
that which only opens the fleſh, and 
has no other circumſtances attending 


it. 5 5 1 
SIM'PLEFYING lin Eccleſtaftical | 
Affairs] is the n away the cure of 
ſouls from a benefice, and diſpenſing 
the beneficiary, from his reſidence... 
SIMPLE tenaille 2 l in Fortif. J 2 
SIN'GLE- tenaille $ work whoſe head 
or front conſiſts of two faces, Which 
make one re entering angle. 2 
SIMPLES | in Botan.] all herbs or 
plants, as having, each its particular | 
virtue, whereby it becomes a ſimple 
fend: My e are | 
e (in GodJis an incom- 
municable attribute, and is a freedom | 
from all kind of compoſition or mix- 
ture, either of principles or parts. 
_ SIMPLICITY {in Metaphy/icks] is an 
diviſible unity, and is either abſolute 
or limited. VL 
SIMPLICITY abſolute, is when a 
thing is indiviſible independently, which 
is the property of God himſelf. _ 
SIMPLICITY limited, is when any 
thing is really indiviſible, but yer that 
depends upon ſome external being. 
— SIMPLUDA'RIA. (of /implex and | 
ludus, L. Ja kind of fune ral honour paid 
as. e F Güte 200 Kaye 
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owing its being or original to fin, Mil- 
ron. ; e a ' 


on. **Vv e. | 
SIN-EATERS. It has been à cuſtom 


„ l 


„/ 10,7 TC 
SIN'EWINESS [of Sinehx of Sinu, 
Saæ. ] nervouſneſs. 5 
SI NEW Synpe, Sar. J a nerve. 
.SINEWY Bupoate, ax.) nervous. 
SINGLE Excentriciry (with Aftron.J 
is the diſtance between the center of 


the ellipſis and the focus, or between 


the ſun and the center of the excen- 
nick, © + „FF 

SINGLE. Ten, a filly perſon. 
_ SINGULARNESS C ſexzularitar, L. 
ſingularits, F.] the being ſingular; un- 


3 
= 
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commonnets; alſo excellency; alſo a 
particular way of behaviour, Ge. aſſect. 


ednels. „ „ 
SINISTER-Baſe [in He- 
raldry] is the left angle f 
the baſe repreſented by ties 
letter I in the eſcutcheon. 


INIST ER Chief lin R. (— 
eig, che left angle f 
the chief, repfeſented b) 
the letter C in the eſcut- 
cheon. . my 


SIN | ERNESS ( ſinifteritas, E.1 
unfairneſs, ſelf- intereſtednoſs,  auk- 


wardneſs, Se. 1 ; 
SINISTER Side of an Eſcutcheon, the 


left ſide, ; 


SINIS TRI, a ſect of ancient Here- 


ticks, ſo called, becauſe ' they held 


( ſiniſiram)) their left hand in abhor- 
rence, and made it a point of religion 


* 
0 


not to receive any thing with it. 


'* SINKING || of Sincan, Sax. 1 falling 


or ſettling to the bottom or under wa- 


ter, falling or faiaring, 

' A SINUATED Leaf Twith” Both 
is that which is cur About the edges 
into ſeveral long ſegments, a5 in ak- 
$7; 39-4000 dies bas” 
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SIN-born, born of, ſprung from, or 
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*SIN'VOUsNESS (of finuofirar, L.] found to be male and female, beit 
Mos F.] fulneſs of Wen foot long, and 4 in” breadth: c: 
Windings, or a. ſeries of bends arid | arms are very ſhort" but their- fingers 
turns in arches. Ia re long, their head and eyes are oval. 
* SILRENIZ E [of ſiren, L.] to allure | cheir forehead high, noſe flat, with a 
perſons to their deſtruction. large mouth; but they have hardly any 
SIRENS {either of gaps, Or capiy, chin or eaag. 
to draw ox allure, Or geipety, Gr. to de- | When they bene +, they cry out as 
ceive, 1 Rees monſters famous in the |a man would do, that expected to be 
writings of Cn e ES 429 


2 "Om 


the poets, ſaid to be = 8170108 . ee eee 
daughters of the river Achelour, and SIRIUS fe, Gr. the dog- ſtar, a 
of one of the g mules ; ſome fay Mel- bright ſtar of the firſt ma vie in the 
pomene; others Calliope, or Terpſichare, mouth of the conſtellation, called Cant: 
or Sterope: in ſhort they are not agreed. 2 5 1 Rr 5 g 175 25 wy ; m/s 
by choc mothers name or their own. EIS TER. Hood '\Ppupren, Sax. or 


* 


— 


ey were in number three, ſome call ſuſter and hond, Bu. a termination 
tbem laepe, Piſinoe, Thelxiopia; o- added to relation} the ſociety of ſiſters. 
thers Thelxiope Molpe, Aglaophonos ; | SITUATION with Logictans) is the 
others again Leucoſie, Lizea, Parthenope. nimh of the - caregories, as fitting, 
Their dwelling was upon the coaſt | fandin before, behma, to the right, 10 
of the Sicilian fea, where they are fa- | the ff 6j OE NES DacNbe 
bled to have ſung ſo harmoniouſly that | - SI'XAIN [in Mine. Cu an anci- 
the mariners who paſs'd that way were | ent order of battle for fix barallions, 
in danger of being ſhipwreck d, by | which, ſuppoſing them to be all in a 
approaching too near the ſhore, in] line, is formed thus. The 2d and «ch 
ſtopping to hear them. „ batalnons advance and make the Van. 
They are repreſented on the upper The i ſt and eth fall into the rear, leav: 
parts as fine women, but having wings | ing the 3d and 8 to form the main 
and feet like birds. ll body. Each batalſion dught to have a 
„The poets tell us, that when the | ſquadron enn een 
Argonants paſſed that way, the Sirens its left. Any number of batallions, 
did what they could to charm them 1 produced of the number 6, may be 
ut Orpheus — 5 his harp, made their | drawn'up by this order; fo 12 batalli- 
longs and other attempts uſcleſs: ons may be put into 2 Sixains, and 18 


vhereupon the Siren in Kade at he-| into 3 Sign. 

. e Nee ebe elves into] Sl "FOLD" [p1x-Fealbe, Sox.) ſix 
the ſea, ang became rocks, times as mic. 

Others ſay, they e e SIZE, à 'glewiſh' matter, which 


into the ſea, 'and became ſèa mônſters, eie in diſtemper mix with tlieir 
th 


laving half the body of a woman and | colours ; alfo'a kind of paſte uſed b 
be omen half of a fiſh, and that this moemakers; alſo a ſort of jelly uſc 
happened to them after Ulyſſes had dif- by plaifterers, Se. 
appointed their expettation, by ſtop-!]  SIZE'ABLENESS[of afficux, F. G. 
ping his / companions ears with wax, | the Being of a fit fize. 
and making hiniſelf to be lat d faſt SIZ Nc lat the Tin- r] a curious | 
with ropes to the maſt of his ſhip. method of dreſſing the tin ore, after it 
It is e ee caught comus from the launder of the ſtamping 
a Siren at Malta: Cornelius a Lapide mill; which is by ſifring it through an 
peaks of a Siren taken in Friegland, hair fleve, and cafting back that which 
which they ſay, liv'd long enough to | remains in the ſieve into the tails, to 
learn to ſpin de trampled over again. 
Between the iſland Ceylon and the To SKEW, to go fideling along, to 
"point of Indus, it is related that there | waddle, 
Wers taken 9 Sirens and 7 Tritons; and | SKIL'FUL [according to Minſhew of 
| „ . knowing, 
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that upon the coaſt of Martinico, near | ſcio/ns, L. and Full, ; 
a promontory call'd the Diamond, was experienced in. : 
"ſeen à fea monſter, who upwards from | SKINK-@®orrage, a ſort of Scotch 
his middle had the ſhape of a man, Rense age, the ſine ws of a leg of 
and the feſt was like a fm. cef. ah pang 2x52 Dor fare 
In the Philippine iſlands, it is ſaid | A SKIR'MISH [#ſcaramuza, Span.] 2 

that they catch a fort of fiſh Tike Siren, combat in preſence of two armies, be- | 
and alfo that many of them are ſeen, [tween . f on 85 
4 the provines of Aggis, , They are F” bodies tor that purpoſe, and duce 15 
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duce ami. invite to a general regular 


ght. VE 
RS, were incorporated An- 
| — — 10 1325 they comlift of 


FN (OD: a ;malter, 4 Wardens, 
Oey” PO F 68 aſhiſtants, and 170 
. 2 56 94x ſe 
tor wig 6 LO, Li J. 
24. This is the ſixth 
company of the twelve, 
ALL of 8 havs a | 
been 29 lord mayars..\ This company | bucher 
has been Honoured. by having of their |  SLEA'ZINESS: (of Clorh] flightnely 
fraternity ſix kings, five , queens, one [= 
orince, nine dukes, t] O earls,.. and a 
baron. Their armorial enſigns are 
Ermine on à chief Gy/es, three crowns 
O, wich caps of the firſt. The creſt, 
a leopard Proper, gorg:d-with a chaplet 
of bays Or. The COPPATIENS, a lucern 
and à wolf, both Proper. The motto, 
To God only. be all glary, Thair hall is 
on Dowzate-Hill. Mini Ire : 
SKIRT'ING Rees Un Co are 4, ap 
the narrow boards fitted round ne un. 6 es. 
der ſide of wainſcot againft the floor. SI. ERK 2 LG ð, Sas. j ſmooth; sven, 
 $KIT'TISHNESS| prob. of ST 'TTan, | SLICK $ 
bar. to ſhoot] wantonneſs, friſkineſs. ing With tone. + | 


ſhell, or ſchede(; Text. ine head] is the | ſmeothneſss. „ 1 
uppermoſt bone of che head, faſhion- | SLEEP { Tlzp, Sax. ] is that flate | 
ed in the form of a globe, and diftin- | wherein the body appearing perfectly bi, 
guiſn'd with its orders o ſmall holes at reſt, external objects move the ob- | 
andfeams, andoutwaraly covered wich jets of ſenſe as uſually, without excite | 
ſkin and thin fleſh, left it, ſhould be | ing the uſual ſenſations. Sleep is aid | 
over-burthened with too much weight. to conſiſt in a ſcarcit , of ſpirits ; Which 

Theſe are full of pores, for the more | occaſions that the orifices or porsg oft 


convenient evaporation at the groſs the nerves. of the brain, whereby the 
humours of the brain, and certain ex- ; ſpirits.us'd to flow into the nerves, be- 
crements of it, whereof-hairs are pro. ing no * 2 kept open by the fre- 
duced. The ſkull is inwardly. hollow, quency of the ſpirits, ſhut up of them - 
that the brain, which 4s the ſeat of all ſelyes S bei Cords tremir 
the ſenſes, may be the more com. SLEEEER lin Carpentry] is the ob- 
diouſly placed in it. It is diftributed lique rafter that lies in a gutter 
into three parts; the fore-parr (called | SLEET'Y, betwixt rainy and ſhowy. 
Sine put) and conjcineth into the fore» |  SLEIGHT'. [prob, of ſchiaow, Teut. 
bead the hinderpart (call n Qccrpur); | cunning} dexterity. bp 
.andthemiddieorcrown(ealid #eriex); SLT ING {in en a motion 
ſeated between the fore and hinder- when the ſame point of a body, mov- 
parts. In theſe three pattitidns are ing along a ſurface, deſcribes a line 
placed three ſenkible faculties ; in the on that fur face. 23 Secret ad 
tore-part is the ſenſus\ communis, or SLI MIN ESS (of min gne fre. 
fancy, i. g. the judgment of the ſenſes, Sar, ji a muddy ſoftneſs, clamminsgc. 
or univerſal notion of things; in he  - SLAP'PER (in, Arebiteckure] the lame 
middle, the imagination; in the hin- aa Re cr oe [5 rf. DHS 
e 
LAB“ 31 of s Du.] op: ' pulling off a ſprig from a branch; or 
bineſs, fulneſs of plames. — FM branch from pet: of a trees. 2 
 SLACK'NESS ({{axitas, L.}looſeneſs, | SLOPE'NESS Nantingnefs, a go- 
1 N to mix lime with water. SLOPINGNESS 3 ing diagonally. - : 
' SLAN'DEROUSNESS,'' reproachtul- | l. O TH Hierag/yph.] was repreſented 
nels e. dy a tortoiſe, becauſe it is of à nature 
AT of Fair Weather Sea Phraſe) | very lav and lo in its maren 


12 
2 


iR 


5 


x 


8 * 
Sorg (prob. of Bla d; Sir unwiIl- 
lingnefs, idleneſs, lazineſs, droniſhneſs: 
' "SLOW - of | Conrſe [with Aftron.]is 
© When a planet moves leſs in 24, hours 
than his mean motion 
---SLOW'NESS of motion. Our learned 
- countryman Mr. J. Dee relates, that he 
being in his travels, in company with 
the noted Cardan, ſaw an inftrument 
© Ewhich was firft ſold for 20 talents of 


Fold) wherein there was one wheel, 


which e moved round amongſt 
the reſt; yet di 

tion under 7000 years © 
SLU, ' iſſuing or pouring forth 

"from a fluce. Milton, th 4 4 
SLUMSBROUS, flumbring, of or 

rtaining to ſlumber. Milton 

SLUNR {of Slincan, Sax.) ſtolen or 
ſneaked away; alſo caſt, as a cal. 
SLU T TISH Cprob. of iateſur, L.] 
naſty, mot cleanly in cookery or houſe 


wifery. - © 115 4: "_ 
* SMATCH {of mac, Sax.) a ſmall 
taſte of Som, ft HE en Nen 
. SMEL'LING {incerte ee ey but 
the mot prob. that erymologi 

iven us is by Minſhew, who derives it 
of ſchamacken, Teut. to taſte 3 but it 
* well be derived of Fmæc, Sax. 

Aa 


"or reliſh} perceiving ſcens'by | 


the noftrils, | TiN 

SMELLING [with P}:/oſophers} is an 
external ſenſe, by which an animal, by 
the aſſiſtance of his noſtrils, (which are 
furniſhed” with very ſubtle fibres) re- 
ceives all manner of ſmells, and thoſe, 
that have the moſt tender fibres, enjoy 
this ſenſe in the moſt exquiſite manner. 
This ſenſe in man is ſpoiled by the va-' 
pours of different and dainty viands or 
meats, which is alledg'd as the reaſon 
why men have not this ſenſe to that 
rfeftion that moſt other animals 


have, who, by feeding on a more ſim- 


ple diet, enjoy this ſeuſe in —— 
— and can by their ſmelling 

out their food, tho' at a great di- 
ſta 4 . : 5 5 : ” + 


*+SMELLING, +the act whereby we 
become ſenſible of odoraus bodies, by 
means of certain efflu via of them, 
which ſtriking on the olfactory organ, 
with briſkneſ? enough to have their 
impulſe propagated to the brain, do 
- excite a ſenſation in the ſoul. 
= SMICK'ET [of ꝓmoc, Sax.] a wo- 
man's inner'garment of linnen; the 's 
chang d into an i, and the term et the 
ter to fit the mouth of a Prude. 
A SMILE Iſmile, Dan. ] a pleaſant 
Look, a — ns ne 11 
INTHEAN.--{of-: 7x „ Gr. 2 
2 * ot N Gr 


not finiſh one revolu- 


| records found relatin 


s have 


7 


the tg re form, 


f 


o | 1 oy : 3 
"X * 


0 1 4 pon 
| 2 [of b, Gr. to de 
SMT RIS F the Emery and — 
None, a kind of hart tone uſed by gla- 
ziers to cut glaſs, and by jewellers, to 
poliſh jewels, Ge: Is 
Black SMITHS' had | 
a charter granted Anno | Ox on 
1577, from Q Eliza- | $ 
beth, confirm'd by K. 
1 I. and K. Charles 
but there are ſome ff 


armorial hw are, Sable a chevron | 
ree hammers Argen, han- 


between t 


k * % 


Lambeth- hill. 


"4 SVO Ti ER for pmoman, r! 


a vapour or ſtaokꝰ oauſed by burning 


 ftraw, Ge. 


SNAG, an unequal tooth ſtanding 
out from the feſt; „ 
SNAILL- CLOVER, a ſort of herb. 
SNAKE-FATER, an American bird. 
A SNAKE (ymmaearof nican, Sax. 
fo way 4 a kind of ſerpent, Du. 
A SNARE ute, ipragt was (in 
oy 2. in an orb bi- 
ting his tail) by the ancients put to fig- 
nify the continual mutation of creatures 
and the change of one being into ano- 
ther; becauſe the world, as it were, 


fesds upon itſelf, and receives from it | 


ſelf a continual ſupply of © thoſe tHings 
that rimeconſumech; - , 

© SNA*KY'"'(6f Fnaca, Sax. a' ſnake} 
having, of like fnakes/ 6 
SNAK R. ROO T, a Virginian root, of 
a grateful and wholeſome bitter taſte. 
' | SNEAK/ING (of Tnican, Sax. ſniger 
Dan.Jereeping:up'and down baſhfully ; 


alſo 'niggardly;©- © 


S NEEZ ING fof fniepan, Sax.] 2 
convulſive motion of the muſcles of 
the breaſt uſed in ex piration; wherein 
after ſuſpending the inſpiration begun, 
the air is repelled from the mouth and 
noſe, with a momentary violence. 

SNEEZING; the cuſtom of ſaluting 
or bleſſing perſons when they ſneeze, 
is ſuppoſed to derive its original from 
2 diſeaſe whereof ſuch as ſneezed dy d; 
and this is confirmed by Careliar Sigol- 
1ius, who in his hiftory of Ttaly, makes 
mention of a peſtilential diſtemper 10 


the time of  Gregory-the great d 


þ prov 


e A 


I 


- 2 "IE Re 92 n * 


1 : 80 


„eng berniclous and dexdiy to thoſe; into ſeveral points or Hm en act 
1 9228 . | hand from its' center. And as te any 
But there is till an older dats of this | of them that are not regular or in's 
lactiſe, it being mentioned by Apule- flar like form, it —_ thus ; that 
5ur, who lived 300 years before Grego- ſtill continuing their deſcent, and meet- 
ry's time, as erronins, Arbiter nd o- ing with ſome prinkling and intermix- 
üb nt Ee | ing gales of warmer air, or, in their 
Codignus and "Pinto, in their travels continual motion, and waftave to and | 
inform us, that this cuſtom is uſed in fro, touching upon each other, ſome 
the remoteſt parts of Africa, and the | are à little thawed, blunted,” frofted, 
IJ. 7:7. 1 ORG and others broken. And 
The ground of this ſo ancient cuſtom | theſe, though they ſeem ro bs ſoft, Are 
was probably; the notion of the ancients | really hard, becauſe true ice, the inſe- 
that ſneezing was either a good ſign or | Parable properey of which is to be hard, 
a bad, and therefore uſed to congratu- | and ſeem only to be ſoft, becauſe; upon 
late the one, and deprecate the other | the firſt touch of the finger,” upon any 
dy chis ſalutation, for we find in the of the ſharp edges or points; they in- 
writings of Plutarch, Ariftorle and o- | ftantly thaw, or elſethey would pieres 
thers, that ſneezing ar certain times was the fingers like ſo many lancets, And 
held lucky, at others unlucky. And | tho ſnow be true ice, and ſe a hard and 
Auſtin informs us; that the ancients denſe „ and yet is very light, is 
were wont to go to bed again, if they | becauſe of the extreme thinneſs of 
ſneezed while they were putting on icicle in compariſon of it breadth. For 
their ae, ee een een ſo, tho gold is the moſt ponderous of 
SNIP'PY, pareimonious, niggardly. | all bodies, yet, when it is beaten ime 
SNOW (nap, Sax.) is a moiſt va- leaves, it rides upon the leaſt hraath̃ or 
pour, elevated near the middle region air, and fo will all other bodies where 
of the air, whence it is thickened into | there is but little matter and large di- 
a cloud, and reduced into the form of menſions. And as to the whiteneſs of 
carded wool, then falling down by lir- | ſnow, it is becauſe it conſiſts of parts, | 
tle parcels. The white colour of ſnow | all of them ſingly tranſparent; hut be- | 
proceeds from the conjunction of hu- ing mixed m_—_— appear white, as 
midity with cold, which naturally en- | the parts of froth, glaſs, ice, and other 
genders whiteneſs: If ' ſnow falls in | tranſparent bocies 
the ſummer-time- it is cauſed by the SNOW“ {of Fnapan, Sas] of or be, 
high mountains, which cooling the | longing to nur. 18 8 
lower region, give bodies unto vapours | SNUFFISH 7 apt to take excepti- 
and cauſe them to deſcend as low as the SNUFFT S, ons at; alſo dawbed 
earn e | with Muff. - CCC 
SNOW [according to the learned SNUF'FLING [of fumes, 
Dr. Grew} as to the form of ir, has | ſnot] ſpeaking through the nos. 
many parts of it of a regular figure, SNUG, cloſe; hidden, concealed. - 
for the moſt part being as ſo many lir- | Ie SOAL [Socian, Sax.} to ſteep or 
tle rowels or ſtars of 6 points, being lie in any liquid; to imbibe, to drink : 
perfect and rranſparent ice, as may be | up as a ſponge, &5c. CL l 
ſeen upon a veſſel of water, upon which | SOARING {of* e erer, = flying 7 
6 points, are ſet other collateral points; high, aiming at high things, aſpiring. 
and theſe always at the ſame angles, as | - SOB'BING {prob.' of Seopian, Sax. 
are the main points themſelves. From | to lament} ro catch up the breath hors I 
whence the true notion and external in weeping or lamenting 


nature of ſnow ſgems to appear, viz. | SO'CLABLENESS 5 8 La 
-remper, {| 


* 


———_— 


2 nth 24 Wir ASA rr ACADIA tr <6. — "as 


that not only ſome few parts of ſnow, | SOCIALNESS 
but originally the whole body of ir, or | fitnefs for converſation. = 
of a ſnowy cloud, is an infinite maſs | SOCIETI {in Commerce}-a-cencratt 
of icicles, regularly figured, and not or agreement, between two or mors 
one particle of ir originally being irre- perfons, hereby they bend themſelves 
gular. It being a cloud of vapours ga- | together for a certain' ting, and — 
thered into drops, which drops forth to ſhare equally in the profits and loſ- 
with deſcend ; upon which deſcent, | ſes which ſhall accrue in the affair, 
meeting with a ſoft freezing wind, or | for which the copartnerſhip is con- 
at leaſt paſſing rhro' a colder region of | trafted. ES | s 
the air, each drop is immediately fro- | SOCINIAN, of or pertaining to So- 
| SOCI- 


» A 


zen into an icicle, ſhooting itſelf forth } cinzaniſm, . 


wo . 


op { 
SO 
in the beginning of 


JN, 
th .century, who al ee 0 
Jan had given too much to (% 

Fay at he was no more than mere many 

and } d no exiſtance before Maryzyhey. 

penly.denyed the pre-exiſtgnce; of the. 

xd, and that the Holy Ghoſt Was a 

tint perſon; and maintained that the 

Ather alone was truly and properly 

d excluſive of the | Son and Holy, 

hy alles jog tant the nagar of Gee 

zien to Jet Ghrift in th ([{FApruaſsss 
hed no more than that God the 


@ 
wo 


ather had given him a ſovsraign pow: 
er over all creatures, and in conſequence 


of e men and angels ought 

0 re him. 1 189 511 $434 p 
ſhoe, reaching abovethe, ancle,. wore. 
by the actors in the ancient Drama, in 
repreſeming. of comic perſons,. + 
OLE 7 {ith Architects] a flat, 
„ock $ ſquare member, under 
the. baſes of pedeſtals of ſtatues, vaſes, 


Ce. it ſerves as a foot orſtand 


e Tick Philoſophy, theſe "dave | 


trines and opinions, with regard to mo- 
prality and religion, maintained and 


taumht by Cec rater. 

— 80k Flcalurss Gol e fence Was very meritorious, the ioquiſ- 
tion might deliver him over to the ſe- 
cular magiſtrate. They are to be ſuſ- 


L. I guiheineſs of ſodomy. A 
28 Fi | 5 5 eee me of 
'SOFVTO F ceiling. in ordinary 
Gs it is taken for the boards over 
e tops of windows, oppoſite to the 
window boards at bottom. In great 
buildings it ſignifies the ceitingor wain 
ſcot of any apartment, form of croſs 
beams; or flying corniches, the ſquare 
compartments or pannels whereof, are. 
inriched with ſculpture, painting, or 
gilding; alſo the caves of the Corona 
pital of a eoluma-'' .. 
SOFTENING [with- Painrers] the 
mixing ef the colours with 2 pencil or 
- SOFT B8oedicr [with Ph:/of.] ſuch bo- 
dies, which being preſſed, yeild to the 
preſſure or ſtroke, loſe their former fi 
re, and cannot recover it again: and 
Tathis differ from elaſtick bodies, which 
by their own natural power do recover 
their former figure. 
N 50110 ex an interjection of 
calling to one at a diſtance, as much as 
to ſay, ſtop, or ſtay, or come hither. 
- 4 SOJOURN, a ſojourning, atarry- 
ing or abiding fora time. Milton. 
50 KED {of Bocian, Sax. ] thorough 
wet, drenched, Sc. in ſome liquot. 
' SOL {the Sun or Apollo] was by the 
ancients painted with long, curled yel- 


#| 


i 


a putpl 


8 


loy⸗ bare with lawrel Gd 


on a throne of e 


holding in his handafilver bow, 
: 2 55 Li eee e Cups 


zon by plane ts 


L iſa B/azenry). by hole that bla. 
nets, date of man and 


colours, is the Tame as Or, the ſun be. 


ing 


the moſt glorious of all te 
ol i of metals... e plans 4 


Hl, or Sou, a thilling, a French coin, 
of coppot, mixed with ſilver, equal 10 
12 Denters, and the goth part of a Livre 
a toth part leſs in value than che Eng- 


. e AR $5} 


is me Al bod dif 
ral celeſtial bodigs, which revolve round 
the ſun as-tothe center ol their motion, 
N 


A . 
£1 N Arono n] 
oſition of the ſeve- 


the planers aud the comets. 
OLTCIIANITS. (in. the church of 


ome} ars ſuch: confeſſors as ſolicit 


their penitents to auy undecent or ſcan. 


dalous practiſe ; againſt whom diy 
bake Food Pablied by Auer 


popes, and eſpecially by Gregory XV, 
Which en any churches of 

that communion, and appoints cha 
thoſe who are conyicted of any crime 


of this kind, mould not only undergo 


the 
lies 


and 


SOLIDITY-{in Som.) is the quan- 
tity of ſpace contained in a ſolid ww 
called alſo the ſelid content and cube 0 
C 


* 


8 forever from hearing conteſ- 
ions, an 


fices, dignities, 3 
SOL'-FAING Lin Singing}the naming 
pronouncing the ſeveralnotes ofa | 
ſong, by the fyllables.{ol, fa, la, &c. 
SOL'ID | in Phy/tcks; is a body whoſe 
Minute parts are connected together, 
ſo as not to give way or {lip from cach 
other upon the ſmalleſt impreſſion. 
SOLIDNESS 2. | ſalidites, L. ſolidite, 
. SOLIDTTY S F. j maſſiveneis, ſound- 
neſe, firmneſs; the oppoſite to ſuper- 
ficialneſs: alſo ſoundneſs of judgment; 
alſo gravity in behaviour. | 
SOLID ITT Lin Architect. ] is apply'd 
both to the conſiſtence of the ground 
whereon the foundation of à building 
is laid; and alſo to a maſſive of ma- 
ſonry of a great thickneſo, without any 
cavity in it. 8 
SOLIDLTY {in Phyſicks] is a proper 
ty of matter or body, whereby it ex- 
cludes every other body from the place 
itſelf poſledles, 


uſual penance;;3but be ſent to the gal. 
for 5 or 7 years; and if the of- 


d to be deprived of their bene- 
ities, Sc. | 


, wo 


60'L1DS 
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50 Ls With Gram] or folid le tters, SOLUTION tin Phyficks] me reduc 


are thofe which are never liquefied, as 
# and alſo 7 and F are, which often 


beco hen the) 
before other vowels in the ſame ſylla- 


ble, as in Jupiter Volunt at. 


Regulur SOLIDS {in Crom.) are ſuch 
as are terminated by regular and equal 
planes, as the Terraedron, Exacdron, Oc- 
tardrou, Dodecaedron and lcofiedron. 


lrregilar SOLIDS {in Geom.] are all | 
ſuch as do not coine under the definiti- | 


on of regular ſolids, as the Sphere, Cy- 
linder, Cone, Parallelozram, Priſm , Pyra- 
mid, Paralleſopiped, KC. | 
' SOLIDS [with Anat. Jare all the con- 
tinuous and continent parts of the body, 
thus ſtiled in oppoſition to the fluids or 
the parts Contained therein. 5 
SOLIFID'LANISM { of ſolus and fide, 
L.] the doctrines, Sc. of the Solifidians 
i. e. ſuch who hold, that faith only 
without works, is neceflary to ſalva- 


t10n, a 

SOLVGENOUS { foligena, L.] begot- 
ten of the ſun. 

SOLIT AKINESS {of ſolitarius, L.] 
lonelineſs, a being untrequented; a ſo- 
litary humour. 3 

SOLLTARY Column, a column that 
ſtands alone in any publick place. 

SOLITARY -Worm, a worm in the 
mteſtin:s, or placed in the Py/orus ; 
which, tho” it is but one, extends the 
length of the inteftines. Ts 

SOLITAURIUTA {among the Ro- 
mans} a ſacrifice of a ſow, bull, and 


come confonants When they are ſet | 


| 1ynonymous to 3 


| tion of a firm body into a fluid Rate, by 
. menſtruu m. 
ICA [ of rh, Gr. a body} 
the ſcience of 1 ea +648 
- SOMAT'1CAL | ſomaticus, L. of = 
Aarunbe, Gr.] corporeal, bodily, ſub- 
ſtan tial. 5 22 , 
SOME'THING N [from SomGng,/ 
SOME/ WHAT 5 Sax. with Hela 
hyſtcians)} is defined to be the fame as 
cing, as is to be proved by theſe axi- 
oms which fellow: If it be impoffible 
for the fame thing o have eſſence, and 
not to have eſſence, at the ſamns time: i 
be a thing and not to be à thing; to be 
ſomething and nor to be ſomething ; then 
eſſence, Thing and Something ars words 


SOME'WHERE ( omhyæn, Sax.] in 


ſome place. | back 
"IwY SOMME”' fin Heraldry} 
ſignifies in French blazonry, 
horned, or a ftag's carrying 
his horns, and when there 
are leſs than thirteen bran- 
ches in them they tell rhe 
number. F. See the figure. © 
SOMMONOCO/'DOM {among the 
Siameſe) a deity reputed by the Tela— 
porns, to be born of a virgin, and to be 
the God expected by the univerſe, who 
is ſaid to have written a book of what 
the Siameſe ought to believe and prac- 
tiſe | ; 
SOMNILCQUA'CIOUS [of ſomnue 
lleep and /oquax} talking or apt to Talk 


; ſheep, which the cenſors offercd once {| in ſleep. | g 
N every five years, when they performed SOWNUS or the god of ſleep, is de- 
. the Luſtrum, or numbred aud taxed the | ſcribed with wings, becauſe of its going 
h citizens. | throughout the world with incredible 
b SOLI'V AGOUS [ ſolivagus, L.] wan- | (peed, and ſeizes upon the eyes of mor- 
dering alone, ſolitary. _ tals with a ſilent ſurprizeand a plealing 
f SOLLICITOUSN ESS (of ſo/l:citas, | fofrneſs. Hence it is faid to be ſent 
4 L.] carefulneſs, anxiouſne(s. down from Heaven as the greateſt bleſ- 
. SOLOECOPHA'NES \Zaxanoperic, Gr. ] | ſing that can come from thence; ro gaſe 
: that which ſcemeth to be à foleciſm or | all care, and to repair the infirmities 
7 impropriety of ſpeech, and is not. of nature, weakened by labour. The | 
4 SOLSTUTIAL Points (in Aftron.}are | poets deſcribe his palace with abundance 
kr thoſe points of the ecliptick, wherein | of beauties, in which he had fons; but 
i 05 ſun s aſcent above the ecliptick and | three taken notice of more ra ; 
bs 18 deſcent below it are terminated. Somnus has two gates, through which 
N SOL'VABLENESS of ſotvable, F.] | he ſends his dreams, one is of horn, by 
avility pay. ; which they paſs that carry truth along 
* SOL, UBLE-Tartar .[Chymiſtry] a kind | with them; and the other is of ivory. 
5 ob chymical ſalt, prepared by boiling | whence proceed ſuch dreams ag carry 
> an of cream of tartar, and 4 oun- | falſe appearances with them, and are 
77 5 xt ſalt of rartar, in three pints dangerous to be truſted. Morpheut the 
n- 8 1 8 in an earthea veſſel for half | fon of ſleep is ſuppoſed to imitate man- 
* ür our, &c; which being cooled, | kind, and all their habits and actions. 
of Mk and the moiſture evaporated, | 1ce/os, as he is called by the gods, and | 
8 1 will remain at the bottom. Pbæbeter by mortals, raiſes the 1 
Dy vLVENT lin Medicine] the ſame of all other animals. Fhantaſes; def- 


as diſſolyent. 


| 4 1 er ibas 


* > 


SO 
ſb. called of Fax/ins Se- 
the beginning of the 
Jetch century, who affertg N 
Sans had given too much to Chi, 
& ut he wasno more than mere many 
and h. re before Marys they 
openly denyed the pre-exiſtgace; of the 
word, and that the Holy Ghoſt Was a 
1 5 perſon; and maintained that the 
her; alone was truly and properly 
d, exclutive of the Son and Holy, 
ſts alledging ther the nome of G 
viven to Jeſus Chriſt in the {erapruarsss 


BG NO more than th. God the 
Naher Shs: Ford th 
er over all cxeatures, andinconſequence 
f that privilege men and angels ought 


11 4 kind. ef high 


to adore him. 
Sock Lſeccus, 
hoe, reaching abovethe, aacle,. wore 


71 a br in 


| 


by the actors in the ancient Drama, in 
repreſeming of comic perſons. 
elt 3 {with, Architecds], a flat, 
ZOCLE 7 ſquare member, under 
the; baſes of ane of ſtat uss, vaſes, 

eit ſerves as à foot or Sr 
KA Tick Philoſophy, thoſe doc- 
trines and opinions, with regard to mo- 
rality and religion, maintained and 
taught by Socrates. n 
15 SUDOMLT-ICALNESS {of ſadomiti- 

4, L. guiltineſs of ſodomy. 7p: 
280511 2 (in Architect. ] a fort of 

SOFV'TO 5 ceiling. In ordinary 
buildings it is taken for the boards over 
the tops of windows, 


e 


"4 
- 
= 

F CO 


oppolite to the. 
Findow boards at bottom. In great 
buildings it ſignifies the ceilingor wain 
ſcot of any apartment, formed of croſs 
beams; or flying corniches, the ſauare 
compartments or pannels whereof, are 
inriched with ſculpture, painting, or 
gilding; alſo the eaves of the Corona 
of the capital of a column. 
SOFT'ENING [with- Painters] the 
mixing ef the colours with 2 pencil or 


- SOFT Bodies: [witch Ph:.o/.] ſuch bo- 
dien, Which being preſſed, yeild to the 
preſſure or ſtroke, loſe their former ſi 
gure, and cannot recover it again; and 
inthis differ from elaſtick bodies, which 
by their own natural power do recover 
their former figure. . 
SOHO bens, L.] an interjection of 
calling to one at a diſtance, as much as 
to ſay, ſtop, or Ray, or come hither. 


* 


A SO/JOURN, a ſojourning, atarry- 


ing or abiding fora time. Milton. 

80 KEb of Socian, Sax. ] thorough 

wet, drenched, Sc. in ſome liquor, 
SOL {the Sun or Apollo] was by the 


had given him a laveraiga pow: |, 


1 
5 


| 


0 


4 


low hair, h law 
a purple ro a throne of 
holding in his hand à ſil ver bo 


. SOL [ip Arrmetiex Ehiloſophy 
| S8 bia erickPhilojophy) 
ron by 


2 
18 


in a 26 :thole that bla- 
On by  PLanets, inttsad of metals an 
colours, 1s Ne Me 06A) nd 


ing, the moſt gJorigus ot all the planet 
us $910 1 of eral 85 ; a 4 

Sol., or Sow, a thilling, a French coin, 
of copper, mixed with lilver, equal to 
', And the goth part of 2 Livre 
re leſs in value than the Eg 


ral celeſtial bodigs, 
the ſin 1 wes ter ol 
viz, the 1 408 the comets. 
SLF CIT ANIS. lin che church of 
Rome] are uch confeſſors as ſolicit 
their penitents to any undecent or ican. 
dalous practiſe; Pabi whom divers 
ubliſhed by ſundry 


bults have been 

Popes, and e WY od ially by Gregory XV, 
which rd to — * of 
that communion, and appoints- that 
theſe who are conxicted of any crime 
of this kind, mould not only undergo 
the uſual penance ʒbut be ſent to the gal. 
lies for 5 or 7 years; and if the of- 
fence Was very meritorious, the inquile 
tion might deliver him over to the ſe- 
cular magiſtrate. They are to be ſuſ- 
pended forever from hearing conteſ- 
ions, and to be deprived of their bene- 
fices, dignities, Sc. | 

801 F 


Ab ere ve ro und 
ater of 


« 
„ 


oY 9 the ſeveral notes of a 
of y tae ſyllables ſol, fa, la, &c. 
| SOLD Lin Phyſicks; is a body whoſe 


minute parts are connected together, 


other upon the ſmalleſt impreſſion. 
SOL'IDNESS 
SOLIDITY 


510 


] maſſiveneſs, ſound- 


neſe, firmneſs; the oppoſite to ſuper- 


ficialneſs: alſo ſoundneſs of judgment; 


alſo gravity in behaviour. ad 

SOLIDITY {in Architect. ] is apply d 
both to the conſiſtence of the ground 
whereon the foundation of à building 
is laid; and alſo to a maſſive of ma- 
ſonry of a great thickneſo, without any 
ea vit in ü: . 

'SOLIDITY {in Phyſicks] is a proper 


cludes every other body from the place 
itſelf poſſeſſes. 
SOLFDITY-{ 
tity of ſpace con 
called allo the ſelid content 


% 


in £ com.) is the quan- 
we in a ſolid body, 


3 


ancients painted with long, curled yel- | 


It, : 
| 


owned with lawrel, | 
o wit 275 a 


Or, the ſun be- 


heir motion, 


AING {in Singing]the naming | 


ſo as not to give way or {lip from cach | 


aliditas, L. ſolidite, 


ty of matter or body, whereby it - 


and cube of 
60 LIDs 
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$0108 (with Gram.) or ſolid le ters 
are thoſe which are never liquefied, as 


» a. 2 
* 
23 * 
* F 
: 
: 


| SOLUTION lin Phyſick?] the reduce 
tion of a firm body into a fluid Rats, by 


F, and alſo 7 and F are, Which often | means ot ſome menſtruum. 
become conſonants When they are ſet || SOMAT'ICA [of h, Gr. a body} 
the ſeience of bodies. . 


before other vowels in the ſame ſylla- 
ble, as in Jupiter Lolun a. SOMAT'ICAL | ſomaticus, L. of c- 
:} are ſuch 


jlamrriike; Gr.] corporeal, bodily, ſub= 
, | E , * 


: . 


Regulur SOLIDS {in Grom 


as are termi na ted by regular and equal | ſtantial. | ' 
planes, as the Tetraedron, Exacdron, Oc= | SOME'THING 2 [from Som Finq, 
trrdron; Dodecaedron and Icoſicdron. | SOMEWHAT 5 Sax. with Hel 


Irregular SOLIDS in Geom.} are all 
ſuch as do not come under the definiti- 
on of regular ſolids, as the Sphere, Cy- 
linder, Cone, Parallelogram, Priſm , Fra- 
mid, Parallelopiped, & c. es | 

SOLIDS with Anat. Jare all the con- 
tinuous and continent parts of the body, 
thus ſtiled in oppoſition to the fluids or 
the parts contained therein. bs 

SOLIFID'TANISM | of folus and fider, 
L.] the doctrines, Sc. of the Solrfidians 
i. e. ſuch who hold, that faith only 
without works, is neceſſary to ſalva- 


tion. 
SOLVGENOUS { fo{zzena, L.] begot- 
ten of the fun. 1 
SOLITARINESS {of ſolitarius, L.] 
lonelineſs, a being untrequented; a ſo- 
litary humour. | 3 
SOLITART Column, a column that 
ſtands alone in any publick place. 
SOLITARY -Worm, a worm in the 
mteſtin:s, or placed in the Py/orus ; 
which, tho' it is but one, extends the 
length of the inteſtines. | 
SOLITAURIUTA [among the Ro- 
mans) a ſacrifice of a ſow, bull, and 
ſheep, which the cenſors offercd once 
every five years, when they performed 
the Luſtrum, or numbred aud taxed the 
citizens. | 
SOLI'V AGOUS [ ſoltvagus, L.] wan- 
dering alone, ſolitary. _ 
SULLFCITOUSNESS {of ſollicitus, 
L.] carefulneſs, anxiouſneſs. 
SOLOECOPHA'NES \ Saxunoperis, Gr.] 
that which ſcemeth to be a ſoleciſm or 
impropriety of ſpeech, and is nor. 
SOLSTPTIAL Point, {in Aftron.] are 
thoſe points of the ecliptick, wherein 
the ſan's aſcent above the ecliptick and 
his deſcent below it are terminated. 
SOL'VAB LENESS iof ſolvable, F.] 


a ility tO pay. je 

501. UBLE-Tartar [ Chymiſtry] a kind 
A chymical. ſalt, prepared by boiling 
Wages. of cream of tartar, and 4 oun- 
Hol fxt lalt of rarrar, in three pints 
1 water, in an earthen veſſel for, half 
trait, Se. which being cooled, 

aned, and the moiſture evaporated, 

e alt will remain at the bottom. 


N 1 defined to be the ſame as 
Beli, as is to be proved by theſe axi- 
oms which fellow: If it be impoffible 
for the fame thing to bave efſence, and 
not to have eſſence, at the ſame' time: #6 
be a thing and not ro be a thing; to be 
ſomething and not to be ſomet hing; then 
eſſence, Thing and Something are words 
Iynonymous to Being. BT SL 
SOME WHERE LSomhpæn, Sar. in 


ſome place. | LG i 
SOMME” fin | Heraldry] 
ſignifies in French blazonry, 
horned, or a ſtag's carrying 
his horns, and when there 
are leſs than thirteen bran- 
ches in them they tell the 
number. F. See the figure. 
SOMMONOCO'DOM {among the 
Siameſe} a deity reputed by the Tela- 
poins, to be born of a virgin, and to be 
the God expected by the univerſe, who 
is ſaid to have written a book of what 
the Stameſe ought to believe and prac- 


tiſe 

 $OHMNILCQUA'CIOUS [of ſomes 

ep and /oguax] talking or apt to talk 
in fleep. | 

SOMNUS or the god of ſleep, is de- 

ſcribed with wings, becauſe of its going 
throughout the world with incredible 
ſpeed, and ſeizes upon the eyes of mor- 
tals with a ſilent ſurprize and a pleaſing 
ſofrneſs. Hence it is ſaid to be ſent 
down from Heaven as the greateſt bleſ- 
ſing that can come from thence; ro eaſe 
all care, and to repair the infirmities 
of nature, weakened by labour. - The 
poets deſcribe his palace with abundance 
of beauties, in which he had ſens; but 
three taken notice of more particularly. 
Somnus has two gates, through whic 
he ſends his dreams, one is of horn, by 
which they paſs that carry truth along 
with them; and the other is of ivor K 
whence proceed ſuch dreams as 64 he a 
falſe appearances with them, and are 
dangerous to be truſted. Morpheus the 
ſon of ſleep is ſuppoſed to imitate man- 
kind, and all their habits and actions. 
Tcetos, as he is called by rhe gods, au 
Phebeicr by mortals, raiſes the . 
of all other animals. Fhantaſesr deſ- 


SOL'VENT {ij Pot . 
u dllolrem lin Medicine] the ſame 


55 


| Cribs 


my 


2; Zr Sa 
OF 
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cribes the pictures of rivers, mountains 
«nd all other things that are inanimate. | 
SOM'NOLENCY |{ſomnolentia, L. ] 
drowlinels, ſlcepineſs, : | 
 SO'NABLE | ſonabilisr, L. that will 
SON'NA. [amon 
their oral law, which contains the 
things that Mahomer did and ſaid, which 
are not contained in the Alcoran. _ 
Theſe, they ſay, were at firſt deli- 
vered by tradition and then committed 
to ern 5 
; SONSHIP 
relation of a ſon. | 
SOOT \Soorte, Sax.] ſmoak conden- 
ſed, an earthy, volatile matter, ariſing 
with the ſmoak by the action of fire, or 
condenſed on the ſides of the chimney. 
SOOTH FAST [of SoSfape, Sax.) 
es. 0: 4 5 
SOOTH'SAY wo [of ro ð, true, and 
rægan, Sax. to ſay] divining. | 
7580 INESS [of rooviꝓgney ye, 
Sax. ] the being ſoory. | 8 
SUOTY. lrooricg, Sax.) ſmeared, 
Sc. with condenſed ſrnoaæ 
SOPHI, a title of the king of Perſia; 
this is the name of the family, as it 
ſhould ſeem, or rather the religion of 
Halt and Fatima the daughter of Mabo- 


met, took to themſelves the name or 


title of Sophi: they founded a ſet called 
Imenie to explain the Alcoran, which 
is followed by the Perſrans and ſeveral 
of the nations of the Eaſt- Indios. 
To diſtinguiſh themſelves, they never 
wear any filken tuft upon their turbant, 
nor any thing wroughtin gold or ſilver, 
their turban eee only of woolen, and 
a colour called in Arabick, Sophi. 
SO'PHISM | jophiſma, L. of ougio ws, 
Gr.] a captious, fallacious reaſoning ; 
an argument falſe at bottom, and in- 
vented only to amuſe and embarraſs the 
. perſon to whom it is uſed. : 
SO'FHIST a name that at firſt 
SOPH'ISTER bt was given to philo- 
ſophers, and after w ards to rhetoricians, 


and at length to all perſons who excel- h 
led in any art or ſcience, whether ora- 


tory, hiftory, law or divinity, and alſo 


Muy... 
. SOPHISTICA'TION {in | 


to thoſe who were remarkable for their 
wiſdom ; but among us it is uſually ap- 
plyed to ſuch as ſpend their time in 

verbal nicetios or ſententious or frivo- 
lous meanings, or deluſive expreſſions, 
Sc. a quibbler. 3 a 

_  SOPHIST'ICALNESS {of ſophiſticus, 
L. ſaſiſtigue, F. of FRG, Gr.] capti- 

ouſneſs, deceitfulneis. a ſophiſtical 'qua- 


* 
+ 
- 


"4 


2 Sax. ] the | 
0 


þ 


{ of the city] a heathen deity worſhipp*® 


j 4: 17 
* 47 
: N 


* 


Chymiftry, Re.) is the uſing indireft 


means of whitening et id 

and giving other ß rficial tin = 
or augmenting metals by divers mix- 
tures, to delude perſons who employ 


| AS them. 
the Mahometans]| 


SOPHRONES'TERES {of , 1 
come to my right one; Gr.) the . 
of wiſdom or eye teeth, ſo called; be- 
cauſe they don't come till y2ars of diſ- 
cretion. | | 
þ SO'PI'TIVE { ſopitiour, L.] cauſing 
cep. 

SO PO RAIL. [/oporus, L.] cauſing ſleep, 

SOPO'ROUS { ſoporus, L. ] fleepy, 

SOPT \foppen, Du. to ſop} bread 
ſoaked in dripping, wine, ale, c. 
Row” tous Apple | ſorbe, F.] the ſervice 

rr 


SORBU TION, a ſupping or drinking, 


SORBON is the firſt and moſt conſide 
rable college of the univerſity of Paris, 
founded by Robert Sorbon in the reign 
of St. Lewis, from whom ſometimes 
the whole univerſity wasnamed, which 
was founded by. Char/emaigne at the in 
ſtance of the learned Alcuinus, who was 
one of the firft profeſſors there; ſince 
whoſe time it has been very famous; 
particularly for maintaining the rights 
of the crown, and the privileges of 


croachments of the church of Rome. 


ties, v7z. diviniry, the canon law, phy. 
ſick, and the liberal arts; it contains 
63 colleges, of which the Sor bon is the 
principal, which was rebuilt at the ex- 
pence of Cardinal Richelieu, in an ex 
traordinary magnificent manner; con- 
taining lodging for 63 doctors, who are 
called the ſociety of the Sorbon; thoſe 
who are received among them, under 
the degree of doctor, are only ſaid to 
be of the hoſpitality of the Sorbon. 
SOR'EL, the young one of the bucks 
breed in the third-year. 

SOR, (pune, Sax. ſour] a falle 
er | | 


SOROR/ICIDE ¶ ſororicida, of ſor??, 
and cœder, L.] the killing of a ſiſter, ol 
one who kills his ſiſter. 

SORREL. See Sorel. 

To SOR'ROW [Sangian, Sax.] to 
be uneaſy in mind, to grieve on account 
of the ſenſe of ſome good loſt, or fone! 
evil either preſent or to be expected 
SOR'RYNESS [of Saiqnep pe, Sar! 
Itrineſs, meanneſs, lowneſs of value. 
SOSIPOLIS [TN, Gr. the ſaver 


| ime they 99: 
dun 


*. 


the Gallican church, againſt the in- 


his nniverſity conſiſts of four facul- | 
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' tained a ſignal victory over the Arcadi- 
— after a miraculous manner: for 
they ſay, that when both parties were 
ready to engage, a woman appeared in 
the middle of the camp of the Elrans, 
promiſing them victory, that ſhe having 
2 little child in her arms laid it down 
on the ground, and as the Arcadians 
1 tho Eleans ready to ingage, 
preſſing upon them ſaw a prodigivus 
ſerpent fighting for his enemies, in the 
ſame place where the woman had 
laid down her child, that the Arcadians 
being frighted at the horrible ſight fled, 
and being purſued by the E/crans were 
cut to pieces, | 
Whereupon the Elzans took this 
woman and her ſon into the number of 
they gods, ſhe by the name of 1/ithi., 
d her ſon by that of Soſipolis, and 
built temples to them. N 
SOTE RIA (with the Romans] ſacri- 
fices for health; games and folemnities 
/ obſerved by the people for the health 
and preſervation of the emperor. _ 
SOV'/ERAIGN, a piece of gold coin, 
current at 22s. and 6d. which in the th 
year of king Edward the VI. was coin- 


4 

5 
8 

# 


of Edward the VI. at 3o 5. and in the 
itt year of Henry VIII. (when by in- 
denture of the mint, a pound weight of 
gold of the old ſtandard) was to be coin- 
ed at 24 ſoveraigns. - * 
SOV'EREIGNNESS | ſoveraignete, F.] 
foveraignty, the ſtate or quality of a 
ſovereign prince, | 
_ SOUL {papul, Sax.} of man, is a be- 
ung created of nothing, incorporeal, and 
more excellent than elemental and æ- 
thereal bodies. As to its reſidence in 
the body, ſome hold that ſhe is in all 
the body, and wholly in every part of 
it. Others aſſign her reſidence in the 
brain; the philoſophers and divines 
in the heart. Ariſtotle ſuppoſes a male 
body to receive its ſoul 42 days after 
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ſuppoſe it to be infuſed with the Se- 
men itſelf. Des Cartes is of opinion, it is 
infuſed when it is furniſhed with all its 
organs, that is, after the formation of 
the belly, heart, brain, (gc. which ana- 
tomiſts (ay is about the 4th month. = 
The SOUL, was by the ancients paint- 
ed in white garments, branched with 
goldand pearl, and crowned with a 
garland of roſes. _ | 

| Rational SOUL, a divine ſubſtance 
Infuſed by the breath of God. This is 
the principle of reaſon and underſtand- 
us, or that in us which thinks and un- 


EY 


3 


ed at 245. a-piece ; and in the 6th year 


conception, and a female the 19. Others 


Bo.” 


 4rrational SOUL, is the ſenſitive ſoul, ' 
| and which man has in common with 
brutes, and which is formed out of the 
wg elements: This is the principle of 
ife, X 
Vezetative SOUL; is that which a 
man has in common with plants: This 
is the principle of growth, nutrition, - _ 


and vegetation. 

To SOUND { fonare, L. ſonder, F.] to 
make or yield a ſound or noiſe. 

SOUND { ſon, F. ſonus, L.] is a tre- 
mu lous and waving motion of the air, 
which, being whirled into certain cir- 
cles, is moſt ſwiftly waved this way 
| and that way. 5 | 

SOUND, | by Naturaliſis] is ſuppoſed 
to be produced by the ſubtiler and more 
etherial parts ot the air, being formed 
and modified into a great many ſmaller 
maſſes or contextures exactly ſimilar in 
figure ; which contexfures are made by 
the colliſion and peculiar motion of the 
ſonorous body, and flying off from it, 
are diffuſed all around in the medium, 
and do aſſect the organ of our ear in one 
and the fare manner. Ir appears alſo, 
that ſound is not producedin the air, ſo 
much by the ſwifrneſs, as by the fre- 
quent repercuſſions and reciprocal ſha- 
kings of the ſonorous body. Sir Iſaac 
Newton demonſtrates, that ſounds are 
nothing elſe but che propagation of the 
pulſe of the air, becauſe they ariſe from 
the tremulous motion of bodics. Which 
(ſays he) is confirmed by thoſe great 
tremors, that ftrong and gr.ve ſounds 
excite in the bodies that are round 
about, as the Ringing of Bells, 3 of 
Cannons, and the like. He alſo found 
by experiments, that a ſound moves 
963 Engiiſh feet in a Second of Time, 
which Second is but the Goth part of a 
minute. Mer ſennus computes, that the 
diameter of the ſphere of à found, 
heard againſt the wind, is near @ third 
part leſs, than when it comes with the 
wind. And yet there is one Pbæna ne- 
aon of ſounds, that is really wonderful, 
that all ſounds, great or ſmall, with the 
wind or againſt it, from the fame 
diftance, come to the ear at the ſame 
time. The following properties af 
ſound have been obſerv'd, in which 
there is a near relation to light. 1. As 
liebt acquaints the eye with figures, Sg. 
ſo found informs the ear. 2. As 4ght 
vaniſhes upon the removal of a radiat- 
ing body, ſo feund periſhes as Gon as 
the undulation of the air c2aies. 3: AS 
a greater light eclipſes a leis, o 8 

ater ſound drowns a. leis. 4. As to 
Steat and beighs a It 15 offzalive t 
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this eye, ſo too great, loud) or ſurill a 


ſound is offenſive to the ear: 5. Sound 
moves ſenſibly from place to place, as 

light does, bur nothing near fo ſwift. 
6. Sound is reflected from all hard bo- 
dies, us liebt is. The Reverend Mr. 
Derham, by obſervations and experi- 
ments, concludes, that ſounds may go 
above 700 miles in an hour. | 

"SOUNDING | in Navig.] the trying 

of the depth of the water, and the qua 
lity of it, by a line-and plummet, or 
other artifice. =p! 

SOUS'ED, marinated, or kept in a 
ſort of pickle; alſo plunged in water. 
 SOUS'TENT] lin Heraldry] is, as it 

Ed were, ſupported by a ſmall 
part of the eſcutcheon, be- 
neath it, of a different co- 
lour or metal from the 
chief, and reaching, as the 
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ſide, being, as it were a ſmall part of 
the chief of another colour, and ſup- 


chief does, from ſide to L 


ſpruceneſs, (gc. 


ting the chief, as in the eſcutcheon. 
' SOUT'H'ER LINESS eee e 
Sax. the being on or toward the South. 
SPACE ¶ ſpatium, L.] diſtance either 
of time or place, the modes of which, 
are Capactty, Extenſton, or Duration. 
SPACE, if it be conſidered barely in 


0 


length, between any two beings, is the 


ſame idea that we have of dri/tance. But 
if if be conſidered in /cngrh, breadth, and 
thickneſs, it is properly called capactty. 
If it be conſidered between the extre- 
mities of matter, which fills the capa- 
city of Space with fomething that is 
ſolid, rangible, and moveable, it is called 

extenſion. : 

SPACE [in Geom.] is the area of any 
figure, or that which fills the intervals 
or diſtances between the lines that ter- 
minate it. 

SpACE {in Mechanicks] is the line 
which a moveable. body, conlidered as a 
point, is conceived to deſcribe by its 
motion. | 
' SPAHF'S {of the Turk;/h army] a ſort 
of horſemen, who are paid out of the 
Grand Signior's treaſury but do not 


 ampleneſs. 


fattening. | 


poſſeſs any land as the Zaims and Ti. 
mariots do. There are about 12 or 


15500 of them in Europe, who are or ana the and Body and Mind are 


two forts, tho' one called. Silabhtari or 

Siadbort that is armed men with a 
yellow corner; the others Spahi Oęgla- 
»is or ſervants of the Spair's, who 
wear a red ſtarf; theſe march before 
their maſters, and are more eftecmed | 
than they, betauſe in a battle where 
their maſters turned their backs, theſe. 
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They carry a lanee in their 1; 
and a 88 by their ſide, _ a bow 
and arrows; ſome of them wear coat; 
of mail and head-pieces of the ame 
colour with their fcarves. They are 
not diſtinguiſned into companies or 
regiments, nor do they obſerve any 
- 2 order but following their Ran. 
ard. e AN 
They are obliged to guard the Grand 
Seignior's and Grand Vizier's tents on 
horſeback, as are the Janizarics on foot 
8 a White, ſcaly, ſhining 
SPELT” $ ſtone, frequently uſed to 
promote the fuſion of metals. 
Ig og 
| « an , 
ſedge or ſword- — L. 3 
SPA'RINGNESS {epargne, F. prob. 
of Lyænlan, Sax, to ſpare} parcimony, 
SPARGEFAC'TION, à ſprinkling, 


SPARK ISHNESS, gaity, briſknes, 


N 7 pa r 7 5 , 
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SPARE LING {of Tpanclung, Sa.] 
caſting out ſparks of fire, brilliant, as 
diamonds, S. 

A SPARROW [Hieraglyph.) repre- 
ſents an happy increaſe of the year. 

SPARS, the ſpokes of a ſpinning- 
wheek- :::j; 2 | 

SPASMAT'ICENESS,, the being 
1 2 77 the cramp. 

SPA'TIOUS* { ſpatroſus, L.] large, 

SPA'CIOUS Does 4 5 ; 

SPA'TIOUSNESS [ ſpatioſitas, L. 


SPAT'LING- Poppy, a flower. 

SPAYA'DE, a young flag in the 
third ear. 

SPAY'ING, an operation of caſtra- 
ting the females of ſeveral kinds, as 
ſows, bitches, Sc. to pre vent any far- 
ther conception, and promote their 


SPEAK' ABLE, capable of ſpeech. 
Milton. 

SPE'CIALNESS 
cialty. ] ; 

SPE CIES {among Lagiciant] is 4 
common idea, under one more common 
nd more general; as the Parallclogran 
and the Trapezia are ſpecies of the 


[ ſpecialitas, Li ſpe- 


ſpectes of Sub/tance. b > 
SPECIES [with Rher.] is a particulat 
contained under a more-univerſal one. 
SPECIES {in ancient Muſick] a ſub- 
diviſion of one of the generals. 
SPECIES Cin Opricks] the mag? 
painted on the retina-of the eye, by 02 
rays of light reflected from the ſever! 
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maintained their ground againſt the 
Kncmy. ot | 
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points of the ſurface of objetts, recen 
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dale thro the chryſtalline, Sc. 
Inpreſſed SPECIES, are ſuch as come 
from, within, or are ſent from the ob- 
ject to the organ. TE bi 
Expreſſed SPECIES, are thoſe, on the 
contrary, from e or that are 
ſent from the organ to the object. 
ECIEs (in Commerce] are the ſeve- 
ral pieces of. gold, ſflver, copper, Ge. 
which, having paſſed their ful 83 
ration and coĩnage, ate current in pub- | 


Vw. ior ones 
rich SPECIES, are ſuch as the 
prince. has forbidden to be received in 


payment. „„ BH 1 
Light SPECIES, are ſuch as fall ſhort 
of the weight pg oy” by law. 
Falſe SPRCI „ Are thoſe ot a diffe- 
rent metal from what they ſhould be. 
SPECIES {in Theol.] the appearances 
of the bread and wine in the ſacrament 
after conſecration, * The ſpecies of the 
bread are its whiteneſs, quantity, fi- 
gure, Sc. of the wine its flavour 
quickneſs, ſpecifick gravity, G8. 
SPECIF'ICALNESS 2 [of ſpecifique, 
SPECIFIICKNESS S F. of ſpecifi- 
cus, L.] a ſpecifick quality, _ 
SbECIFICK {in Fhiioſ]j is that which 
is proper or peculiarto any thing; that 


Sp 
 SPECULUM, any hard body that is 
capable of reflecting the ſun beams. 


ble us'd after they have erefted the 
a de of 2 nativity ; containing the 
p 


the ſignificators to the promittors, and 
r li f 


by accidents. 
_ SPEECH {of of rpeacan, Sax.} 
is that admirable conveyance of one 
man's mind to another, which our 
great creator has endow'd the human 
ſpecies with, and which has ſeveral 
neceſſary particulars to be obſerved, in 
order to be clearly and intelligibly un- 
derftood ; ro which purpoſe gramma- 
rians call even the ſame word by dif- 
ferent names, according as it ftands 
related to a thing, and expreſſes it 
ſimply, or its bare exiſtence, or ſome 
quality action or paſſion thereof. 
The Latin grammarians have diſt in- 
guiſhed words into eight kinds, and 


claſſes, as Noun, Pronoun, Verb, Parti- 


Interjection. This diviſion has been 
followed, in the general, by moſt mo- 


characterizes and diftinguiſhes it from | dein grammarians: But in this they 


every other thing. 


differ from the Greeks, in that they 


 SPECUFICKS | with Phyſicians] medi- | make the article one part of ſpeech, 
cines againft ſome parrnicular diſeaſe, | and rank the interjection with the ad- 


which are of three kinds. 1. Such as 
are eminently and peculiarly friendly 
to this or thay of the body, as to 

the heart, che Main, the Romach, Sc. 
2. Such as ſeem ta extract, expel, or 

cvacuate ſome determinate humour, 

by a kind of ſpecifick power, with 
which they are endowed, as Jalap pur- 
ges watery humours, Rhubard bile, Sc. | 
3. Such as have a virtue or efficacy to 
cure this or that particular diſeaſe, by 
ſome hidden property. 

SPE'CIOUSNESS N [ ſpeciofftasr, L.] 

SPECIOS'TTY tairneſs of ſhow 
and appearance. 

SPEC'ULABLE { ſpeculabilis, L. 
which may be diſcerned. 

SPECULARIS lapzs, a kind of ſtone 
clear as glaſs, uſed in divers countries, 
where it is found, for window lights. 

SPEC ULATISTS, perſons addicted 
to ſpeculation. | 

SPEC'ULATIVENESS [of fprentarif, 


verb. But the Latins, who did not 
commonly uſe the article, made the 
interjection a part of ſpeech; ſo that 
they agree in the number of the parts, 


ticle, Noun, Pronoun, Verb, Participle, 
Adverb, Prepoſution, Conjuntion. The 
. as the French, Italians, &c; 
who uſe the article, very much follow 
the Greek diviſion : But the Engliſh ge- 
nerally follow the Lat in divifien, and 
| make but little uſe of the article, ex- 
cept the and a, the former of which is 
generally uſed before a noun ſubſtan— 


tive in the Nominative and Accuſative 


caſes, and a, which is a note of a N. 
minative, only when ic is by itſelf. 

SPEEKS [wich Shipwwrizbts] great and 
long iron- nails with flat heads; of dif- 
ferent lengths, and ſome ragged, (© 
that they cannot be drawn out again; 
uſed in many parts of a ſhip for - 
ing planks, Sc. | | 


F. of L.) propenſeneſs to ſpeculation, | - SPELL the Miſſen- Sail {Sea Term] 


fudiouſneſs in obſervation : Specula- 
Iveneſs is the oppoſite to Pract:calneſs. 
SPEC'ULA TORY [ ſpeculatorizs, L] 


fignifies take it in and peek it up. 
* PEL/LERS, the ſmall branches 


ſpeculative, contemplative. 1 


ſhooting out from; the flat parts of a 
buck's horn at the tes 


SPECULUM |with A/rolagers} a ta- 


anets, with the cuſps and aſpecta, 
terms, Sc. all in their proper places, 
thereby to find out the progrefiion of 


the eſtimate time of the ſcheme 


rank d them into ſo many different. 


ciple, Adverb, Conjunction, Prepoſition, 


tho” not in the diviſion, which is Ar- 
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_ © To SPEND (in Sex Language) a term 
uſed of a maſt of a ſhip; when it is 
broken down by foul weather, it is ſaid 
to be ſpent. GE» 
SPEND"THRIFT [of Spendan and 
Tupe, Sax.) a prodigal ſpender. 

 SPERMOL/OGIST (omyumiy©r, Gr.] 
a gatherer of ſeed. 

SPRAEREOME'TRIA [of ea and 
aerpey, Gr. meaſure) ſphæreometry, or 

e art of meaſuring ſpherical figures. 

'SPHEREOME'TRICAL 2 (of i- 

SPHAEREOMET”RICK S and 
cpi, Gr.] of or pertaining to ſphæ - 
teometry. | | 

SPHAROID/AL [of opzipa and dr, 
Gr. form] ſpherical. „ 

SPHAR'D, formed or compaſſed in 
a ſphere. Milton. 4 


SkfHTRICALNESS I ſphericus, L. of | 


Foxtprxec, Gr.] roundneſs like a ſphere, 
Direct SPHERE > lin Astronomy] is 
Right SPHERE 5 when both the 

Poles of the world are in the Horizon, 

and the e paſſes thro the Ze- 
nth ; fo that the equator and all its pa- 
zallels, ſuch as the tropicks and polar 

Circles, make right angles with the Ho. 

ion, and are divided by it into two 

equal parts; ſo that the ſun, moon and 

Kars aſcend directly above, and deſcend 

directly below the Horizon ; as at all 

places ſituated juſt under the equinoc- 


tial line. 


Fig. 1. repreſents a right ſphere, 
where the axis of the globe coincides 
with the horizon: and the equator 
E ©. and all its parallels, are equally 
divi by the horizon; conſequently 
thoſe, that enjoy thar poſition, have 
their days always equal to their nights. 

Oblique SPHERE (in Alronamy] is 
ſuch a fituation of the world, as that 
the axis of it incliges obliquely to the 
Horizan; one of the Poles being raiſed 
any number of degrees leſs than 90 
above it; and the other depreſſed as 
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much below it, ſo that the fun and 
ſtars aſcend and deſcend obliquely, ang 
ſome of them never aſcendat all, This 
poſition happens to all places wide of 
the equator, go OO 


| 


ky 


- — 


In Fig: 2, which repreſents an ob- 
lique ſphere, for the latitude of 30 d. 
North, all the Parallels to the equator 
are unequally divided by the horizon; 
therefore, their days and nights are 
unequal, except when the ſun is in the 
equator, becauſe it is equally divided 
by the horizon; therefore, then their 
day and night will be equal. 

A Parallel! SPHERE, is that poſition 
of the globe which hath one of the 
Potes in the Zenith, and the other in 
the Nadir, the equator in the horizon, 
and all the circles, parallel to the equa- 
tor, are parallel to the horizon. 


4 


In Fig. 3. the equator and horizon 
are the ſame; and it is apparent from 
the figure, that all the time the ſun 1s 
in the fix northern ſigns, he will fil 
appear to deſcribe circles above, and 
parallel to the horizon of the inhabi- 
tants of the north pole; hence it | 
called a Parallel Sphere ; and all the 
other ſix months he will continue un- 
der their horizon, © 


= 
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AF 
Ia each of the preceding figures, Crean, the bing, having cauſedit to be 
1 7 repreſents the north pole, and, pfoclaim'd all over Greece, that the 
F. P. the ſouth, aa and 5% the polar | would quit his claim to the crown, to 
circle, 4 G the tropick of Cancer, and him that ſhould reſolve the queſtion, is 
che tropick of Capricorn, Ho. was done by Ocdipus, as follows; thas 
ai orizon, and E. Q: the equator, it was man, who in his youth went 
and the circle ſurrounding the whole, | upon all fours, as beatts, upon his 
2 meridian; the line that is drawn hands and feet ; and, when arriv'd to 
from Pole to Pole repreſents the axis | his full age, upright on his feer only z 
of the globe- | land, in old age, made uſe of a fla 
SPHERICAL Geometry, the doctrine inſtead of a third foot. Upon the re- 
of the ſphere; particularly of the cir- ſolving this riddle, the monſter was ſo 
cles deſcribed on the ſurface thereof, enraged, that in a furious manner it 
with the method of projecting the ſame | daſh'd its brains out againft a rock. 
on a plane. 3 Some ſay, this Sphynx was a robber, 
SPHERICAL Trigonometry, is.the art and that the ambages of his riddle were 
of reſolving ſpherical triangles, 2. e. the windings and turnings of a rocky 
from the three parts of a ſpherical | Mountain, where he haunted, robbi 
triangle given to find the ref, and murdering thoſe that travel 
SPHERICAL Aſtronomy, that part of | near Thebes. : „ 
aſtronomy, which conſiders the uni- SPHINX LHieroglyphically) was put to 
verſe, ſuch as it appears to the eye. ſignify Myfteries, and accordingly \ was 
SPHERI'CITY, the quality of a placed at the entracne of all the tem- 
ſphere, or that whereby a thing be- ples of Egypt; to intimate, that all rhe © 


comes ſpherical ; ſphericalneſs. _ | gods there worſhipped were myſteri- 
SPHERICKS, the doctrine of the | ouſly repreſented, and that thecommon- + 
ſphere, particularly of the ſeveral cir- | people could never underſtand the 
cles deſcribed on the ſurface of it, with | meaning of all the images and their poſ- 
the method of projetting the ſame in | tures without an interpreter. Cadnys 
Plano. | having an Amazonian wife, whoſe name 
Oblong SPHEROID { with Mathemar.] | was Sphinx, went to Athens, and hav- 
2 ſolid figure made from the plane of ing ſlain Dracon, ſeized on the kingdom 
the Semi-ellipſis, by a circumyolution and after that took Harmonia, Dracon's 
or rolling made about its longeſt axis. filter, ro wife. Therefore when Sphinx 
Prolate SPHEROID, . a ſolid figure | came to know that he had gotten ano 
found, as above, the circumvolution | ther wife, having gained over many of 


being about the ſhorteſt axis. the citizens to her by fair words, and 
SPHINCTER Gule [of He, Gr.] gotten into her hands a deal of 
2 continuation of the muſcle call'd | wealth, and a very ſwift dog, that Cad. 


Pierygopharingæut, which ariſes from | 9% uſed always to have with him, ſhe 
each ſide of the ſcutiformis, or ſhield- | brook herſelf to a mountain, called 
like griftle, and paſſes to a middle line | Sphingins, from whence ſhe attacked 
on the back part of the Fauces, | Cadmus ina hoſtile manner, made daily 
SPHINX [of ei, Gr. to perplex | ambuſhments, and deftroyed many of * 

or puzzle] was, according to the poets, the inhabitants of Leber. Now they 
a monſter, the daughter of Echidza | were wont to call ambuſhments hn 
and Typhon, having the face and voice | ra, Gr. i e. riddles, and this grew a 
of a girl, the body like a dog, the tail | common ſaying with them, the Ag 
of a dragon, and claws of a lion, and (Grecian) Sphinx, propounding ſome 
large wings on the back. This infeſted riddle, rears us in pieces, and none 
the city of Thebes, propoſing znigma- | unfold rhe riddle. Cadnus, he cau 
tical queſtions ro thoſe that paſſed by; it to be proclaimed that he would gue -» 
N and, if they could not preſently ſolve 2 great reward to whomſdever ſhould 

| them, it devoured them without mer- | flay this Sphinx z. upon this Qedzpus of 
ey: So that the country round about Corinth coming thither, who was fa- 
was forſaken, and no body dar'd to | mous for martial atchievements, and 
venture near the eity. The oracle, be- having with him a ſwift horſe, and 
ing conſulted, declared, the only way | ſome of Cadmur's ſoldiers, aſcending the 
to be delivered from its tyranny, was | mountain bynight, flew Sphinx. And 


_ 


to tell the meaning of the riddle ; the ben the able had its original. Fal- 
| Patt. 5 5 5 1 
1 walks on four feet, at noon SPHONDYL'TUM {with guat. J a Ver 
in the evening on three? | tebra or turning joint of the back- 
: CY . ; Y +3 , Fe ; 5 3 SPICA- 


riddle was this, What creature it it that 


in the mopni 
ol two, an 


* 


R 


SPPCATED fm, LiJin the form 


of an ear of corn. | 
Sick and ſpan, intirely, as ſpich aud 
n new, entirely new, | 1 
SPVCOUSNESS | /ptcoſitars, L.] a bo- 
— ( — like ears ot corn; alſo 
nets of ears. 5 
SPIKE | with Botaniſte]j is a body thick 
fot with flowers or fruits, in ſuch a 
manner as to form an acute cone, as in 
wheet or barley, _ 
SPIEE'NARD| ſprca nardi, L.] a kind 
of ear growing even with the ground 
and ſometimes in the gruund, uſed in 
medicine, Se. 071 IO 
SPFKEDNESS {of /picarns, L.] like- 
neſs to an ear of corn. pes 
© SPFRING wp a Gun (in Gunnery) is 
faſtening a quoin with ipikes to the 


_ . deck,cloſe to the breech of the carcia- 


[gs of the great guns, fo that they may 
eep firm and cloſe to the fides of the 
ſhip, and not break looſe when the ſhip 
rolls. 
SPILTH [ppil'S, Sar] a ſpilling. 
"SPIU'LERS {with Huxters} the ſmall 


branches ſhooting out from the flat 


parts of a buck's horn at the top. 
'SPINFGENOUS { ſpinigena, L.] 
fprung up of a thorn. 
SPINNING, is ſaid to have been firſt 
taught in England by Anthony Bonviſc, 
an Tralian, about the 2oth of Henry VII. 
at which time began the makiag of De. 
wonſbire kerſies and Coxal clothes. 
SPINO'SISM (of Spinoſa, born a Few, 
but he profefſed no religion, either 
Jewiſh or Chriſtian) the opinion or 
dodrine of Spinoſa, who, in his books, 
maintains that all religions are only po- 
Lrical engines, calculated to make peo- 
ple obedientto magiſtrates, and to make 
them practiſe virtue and morality, and 
many other erroneous notions in phi- 
lofophy as well as theology. _ 
SPINO'SISTS, the followers of Spi- 
noſa, or the adherers to his opinions. 
INS TRT {of ꝓpinnan, Sex.] the 
art of ſpinning. 5 
» SPI'NY Dino ſus, I..] thorny. 
SrTRAL {in Architect &c.] a curve 
chat aſcends winding about à cone or 
ſpire, ſo that all the points thereof 
continually approach the axis. 
SPIRED [of ſpira, rah having a 
ſpire or ſteeple tapering till it comes to 


E Point. { \ 
SPIRIT { fprritus, L.] an immaterial, 
incorporeal being; an intelligence, (5c. 
SPIRIT {in Meraphyſicks\ is defined 
to be a finite, thinking ſubſtance, alto- 


gether independent on, and free from 


ful: | 


 poreal being or intelligence. 


matter, under which angels, 


* r N „ De EO INE NES 2 
my. 

Pans | 15 

ek; 


and intelligences, are tomprehionded ; 


not is there any difference between 
them, but that the angels are good 
and the devils evil, &s. All the other 
e as efſetice, exiflence, know. 
ed 85 power, 696. are common to 


both, | 
(in Chymiſtry) is 


1 


SPIRIT of Nitre 
made by mingling one part of falt 
petre with chree of potters-earth, and 
then diftilling the mixture in a large 
ue rthen retort, ina cloſe reverberatory 

re. 

SPIRIT of Wine, is only brandy recti- 
fed once or more times by repeated 
diftil lations. | | 

To SPIRIT ' away Children, is to en- 
tice or ſteal them away privily from 
their parents or felations, in order to 
convey them beyond ſea, eſpecially to 
the plantations in the Weſt- Indies; à 
practiſe ſome years fince too common, 
by perſons then called Ki4nappers, but 
now not ſo much in uſe, it being 
made death ſo to do, by act of parlia- 


 SPIRIT'S (in an animal Body] are a 
pure and ſubtile exbalation, bred and 
planted in it, being a thin vapour en- 
gendered of the humour, and ſerving 
tor a ſiege to the natural heat of the 
body, and is therefore called Natural, 
Vital and Animal; and in man, Sc. an 
air, which exhaling by ſweat out of 
the pores of the body, refreſhes the 
ſpirits, and quickens the members: It is 
drawn in by breathing, and diftributed 
into three portions, the greateſt part 
of which is carried to the heart and 
lungs for the refreſhment of the ſpirits, 
and the forming, or to be thematter of 
the voice; the other is conveyed to the 
ſtomach by the Oeſophagus, and com- 
torts the nourithing odour , by which 
the body is ſuſtained faſting; the. re- 
maining part is attracted to the brain, 
to which it conveys odours, and tem- 
perates the animal ſpirits. 

Private SPIRIT, is the particular 
view or noti n every perſon has of the 
dogmata of faith, and the truths of re- 
ligion ; as ſuggeſted by his own thought, 
and the ee he is under, in re- 


gard thereunto. 


SPIRIT lin Theolagy] is uſed by way 
of eminence far the third perſon in the 
Holy Trinity; , alſo for the! divin? 
power and virtue, and the communi- 
cation thereof to men; alſo an incor- 


SPIRITUOSITY 2 fulnef of pi 
SPIRTTUQUSNESS 5 rits, live- 
ne. abt Bot, 1 
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To Spin T. 16 ifs ot with 4 force, 


ter, Che out of a ſquire, ge. 
is 1 Nati, ws ] thicken- 


lig · TON, ee , 505 
To 8PIT ler butter {with — 


5 term uſed of old, fat dung, thoroughly | 
| | Milton, 


otted. 

nenne; Octo, {of #4 
the bowels, arid N, to tell, 257 A 
deſcriber 7. treater of the bowels. 

SPLENDIDOU 8 { fplendidur;,” L. 1 
glorious, ma r obe, ftately. 

SPLEN'DENCY ' ſplendent, 10 
ſhiningneſs. nes, 

ges pes [ [of ebnet, 

SPLEN/ICKNESS cus, 
ne, Ut. ] the wh 455 the 
ſpleen; alſo ſpitefulneſs, 

SPLEN'ICK | ſplenicus, L. #munne, 
Gr.) of, or pertaining ro, or good againft 
the ſpleen. 

Acut SPLICE (with Sailors] is when 


LEE 


a rope is let into another with as much} | 


diſtance as one pleaſes; fo as to have it 
undone at any time, and yet be ſtrong 


4 round $PLICE, is when the end of 
a rope is ſo let into another, that they 


we: be as firm, as if they wers but one 


px DAU'LES fof ax;v44. a liba- 
tion, and 4%, Gr. a flate] a player on 


the ute, or ſuch like wind inſtrument, 


who during the offering of the @cri- | 
fice, performed ſome ſuirable air in the 
prieſt s ear, to prevent the hearing of 


any thing that might dittract him or 
SfUNMOSE 


leſſen his attention. 
SPONTA'NEOUS' {in the School? a 


term applied ro ſuch motions of the . 
mind, as we perform of our- | 


body an 
ſelves, without any conſtraint. 
SPOON-Worr, an herb. 
SPORT'FUL' [of diſporto, nal. full 
of play, Cc. 


,SPORT'IVE lof ſe diſportare, Ital.) 


divertin | 
SPORTIVENESS, divertingneſs. 
SPOT”'LESS (prob. of ſpott, — 

without ſpot, innocent. 
 SPOT'LESNESS, unſpottedneſs, in 


3 

POTS i in the Naili, thoſe in the top | 
oft the nails are ſaid ro repreſent things 
55 thoſe in the middte things pre 
Fa, and 3 at the F 
vents; white fpors are to 
prelage felicity, my blye ones misfor- 
unes, Sc. though this conjecturing of | and 
future events by Ades ſports, ſeems to 
be but a ſuperſtitious imagination, yer 


: 
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arme, that he had di ſtovered 4 pro- 
perty in himſelf, of finding in then 


| foms 6gns of moſt vents dat ever 


hap wy — i —_ 1 

SAL fotf : les d 
lia, L.] an ede, or 2 
fong. Milton. 


80 (of eſponſer, 7.1 eſpouſed, 


| To» SPRAIN, 10 contort or overs 


''\ftretch the tendens. 


SPRAWLING {forme aten it of 
| ſpricef, Du/' a-grafs-plor] lying none 
ed our at length and breadth. 

The SPRING — was 
repreſented by à lovmg and 


PRING {in Phyſ eh 4 natural hes 
ty or endeavour bodies have to return 
to their firft ftate, after having been 
violently. put out of ths fame, by com 
preſfing, bending, or the like, called 
elafticiry or el: force, 
SPRING'ER of an arched Cate ſin 
OY the mouldings that bear o_ 
arc 
SPRINGANT- fin Heraldry): ® noms 
applyed to any beaſt ina potture ready 
to give a ſpring or lea p. ; 
SPRIN/GINESS lot Fp „Sar. 
a quality in ſome bodies, when they are 
preffed- or altered by à preffure; or 
ſtroke, to recover their former figure, 
% Ne e neatneſs, gaieny | in 
re 
SF U MID | amid ur, L. 1 waar. 


25 
Pn 'MINESS (of Ine. 11 frothi- 


1 — 164% 
28 5 fr 5 L3-frothy. 

8 | [pumens, | 
ASPUNGE angie, L 4 Kind. of 
ſea fungus or muthroom, faund adber- 
— En 


To SPUNGE, to wach or rub a ching 
over with a ſpunga z alſo toclaar a gun 
from any fect of five remaining in is 
with 2 gunner's ſpunge. 

Pyrotechnical SUR ers are raade 
of the large muſhrooms or fungous ex 
creſeences growing on old oak, aſhes, 
firs, Sc. theſe axe dryed in water, 
boiled and beaten, then put ina ſtrong 
lye made ot ſalt-· petre, and afterwards 
dryed in an oven. Theſe: make the 
black” match or tinder be t from 
— far iriking bre wy 10 


— Lin Boram i a term Y 


Pet to colours when they are nos 


it has | antiquity. on us ſde and —œ 


but look faded and 
. i. 
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_-SQUAL/IDNESS- {of ſhualiditar, L.] | be part of a plant receiving the nou- 
foulneſs; — — P.M ? riſhment from the root, and ributing 
- SQUAL'LEY, inclinable to ſudden | it into the other parts, with which it is 
orms of wind and rain. | | clothed, not having one ſide diſtinguim- 
- 'SQUAMO'SENESS'[of ſquamoſur, L.] able from the other. The ſtalk of a 
calinde opts tree it called the trunk; in corn and 
 SQUA'MOUS Roor {with Botan.] is | graſs, it is called the blade. 
that Kind of bulbous root which con- A naked STALK, one which has no 
ſiſts of ſeveral coats involving one ano- | leaves on it. 
„as the onion; Ge. ll A crefted STALK, one which has 
SOU AN DERER, a laviſh ſpender. : | farrows or ridges.  _ 
: -Grometrica! SQUARE, a compart- | A winged ALE; one which has 
ment frequently added on the face of a leaves on both ſides. 
| quadrant, frequently called the Eine of | ' A firiped STALE, one that is of two 
Shadows and Q nadrat. 7+ .. 1.or more colours, | 
+ SQUARE &Garele or Battalion of len,, STALKING. of yezlcan, Sax. 
is one that hach an equal number of | walking ſoftly, ſtately, and ſtrutting. 


8 


S8. & Societati- ſocius, i. e. fellow of 
the ſociety, L. ; 


* 


bduilt over hot ſprings or baths. 


layer upon layer, L. 


- » A STAB, a wound made by a chruſt 


men in rank and file. Pt 
© SQUARE?/NESS {of equarri,: F.] a 
ſquare form. n | 

To SQUAWL {ſchallen, Teut.] to 
ba wl out. ad ture 
 SQUIN'SY [ ſgquinantie, L.] the ſqui- 
nancy. 7 | 


8. 8. 8, ſtratum ſuper ftratum, i. e. 

© - 1 . J 

S. T. an indeclinable term, chiefly 

uſed to command ſilence. . 
St. Saint. 


with ſdme pointed weapon.f 


© To STARLISH | ftabilire, L.] to efta- 


bliſn. | . | 
To STACK [prob. of ftacca, Ital.] to 
r Sc. Fe 
STAD- Holder 2 a governor or re- 
- STADT- Holder F gent of a pro- 
vince in the United Netherlinds. ' 


ASTAG [Hreroglyphically] lying on | {ng 
its ſide, and chewing its meat, repre- | - 
ſented/'a learned and accompliſhed 


man. The horns of a flag are an 
hieroglyphick of the power, authority, 
— dignity unto which ſuch deſerve to 
ror fi, | e 
q NI AG, is an emblem of ſwiftneſs 
and fear, alſo of à faint hearted perſon. 
STAGNANCT [of flagnans,. L.] a 
ſtanding in a pot. 
STAINANT Colours [in Heraldry} 
are tawney and murr ey. 
e [peagenep, Sax. ] ſteps to 


STALACTITÆ {of caxzyu@-; Gr. 
a drop or dropping] a ſort of ſtony, 
ſparry icicles that hang down, from the 
tops or arches of grotto's,. caves, or 
vaults under ground, as alſo from the 
roofs and chapiters of pillars that are 

STALK [with Boran,] is defined to 


| eee e {q- fatted in a Sra/l] fat. 
ted. 3 | 

STAMINA [with Anat. ] are thoſe 
ſimple, original parts of an animal bo- 
dy which exifted firſt in the embryo, or 
even in the ſeed; and by the diſtinction, 
augmentation, and accretion of which, 
the human body, at irs utmoſt bulk, is 


| ſuppoſed to be formed by additional 


zuaces. I. / 

STAM'MERING [of peamon, Sax] 
ſtuttering in ſpeech. _ 
.STANCH'NESS {prob. of Standan, 


Sax. ſubſtantialneſs, firmneſs, Cc. 


STANDARD, for gold coin in £ng- 
land, is 22 caracts of fine gold and 2 ca- 
racts. of copper; and the French and 
Spaniſh gold are. nearly of the ſame 
e pul cept, 
...STANDARD, for filver coin, is 11 
ounces and 2 penny weights of fine ſil- 
ver, and 18 penny weights of copper 
melted: together, and is called er- 


STAN'FILES, cut paſte-hoards thro 
which card- makers colour court- cards. 
STA PHTLE [5#gwn, Gr.] 2 diſeaſe 
in the roof of the mouth, when the 


| AR {with Moraliſti] is an emblem 
of prudence, which is the rule of all 
virtues, and leads us to worthy actions, 
enlightening us through the darkneſs 
of this world... nano; 

8 TAR in Heraldry] has uſually five 
beams or points, and ſo in Blazouiy; if 
there be no more, ;there is no need to 


preſſed, and the ſtar muſt never have 
above ien. 
. STAR'LESS, without ftars, Milton, 
STAR OST, à poliſh dignitary, who 


enjoys the honour and revenue of 4 


is an eftate conferre 
o 5 upon 


, Upula 2 black and blue like 2 
ne 


mention the number; but, when the) 
are more, the number muſt be e- 


S Ez x tuna co e oe oo © or wo a ce... 
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n him by che king at his plenf 

an con of paying into ho king's 
exchequer a fourth part of the revenue, 
for furniſhing the arſenals, providing ar- 
tillery and ſubſiſts the poliſh horſe or 

endarmery. OO 
FSTAR'-PAV'D, paved with ftars. 
Mi ton... 8 Fe 

STAR'RINESS 5 of reonfucg - 
ner re, Sax] ful nefs of ſtars. 
AR RT Crxveonnicg, Sax.) full 


of flare; 7] ; 

Falling STARS, are fiery exhalations 
enkindled in the air, complying there- 
with in their motion, and called ſhoot- 
ing ſtars, which, when their more ſub · 
tile parts are burnt away, fall down, 
becauſe the weight of the viſcous and 
earthy matter, exceeds the weight of 
the air that lies under it. | | 


4 


. Fixed ST ARS, are ſo called, becauſe p 


they always keep the "ſame ' diſtance 
among themſelves, and not becauſe 
without motion; for they have two 
motions; one motion is in common 
with the whole Heaven, which is from 
eaſt to weft, on the poles of the world, 
which carries all the ſtars along with 

it, and this revolution is made in 24 

hours; the other motion is from the 
weſt to the eaſt, on · the poles of the e- 
| cliptick, which is very flow'; for they 

do not make their revolution, according 
to that famous aſtronomer Tycho Brabe, 

in leſs than 25816 years. Theſe ſtars 
are divided into ſeveral conſtellations. 

It is the general opinion, that the fixed. 
Stars are bodies that ſhine by their 
own light. The region of Heaven 
where theſe Fixed Stars are placed, is 
that which is called the Firmament. 

They are believed not to be contained 
in the ſame ſpherical ſuperficies, nor 

any of them ſo'low as the planets, for 

this reaſon, "becauſe' there is no paral- 
lax nor difference of aſpect to be found, 
nor have they ever eclipſed any planets. 

START'LY (of peynan, Sax. ftar- 
b e. apt to ſtart up as ſome hor- 
es, Je. 7 50 „„ 


STATE [&tar, F. ftatus, L.] condi- 
tion; alſo pom ve 5 

The natural ST 
Miraliſts) being conſidered” with rela- 
non to other men, is at which affects 
us upon the bare accoum of our uni- 
verſal kindred. E nts q 

The Adventitious STATE of man 
[among Horaliſteq is that which obliges 
men by the authority of ſome human 
conſtitution. ORE e $2 


| ASTATE ef Peace, 


is when men 


leaſure, 


ATE of Man [among | | 
ing a king or ſome famous perſon on 


x 
— 


12 
5 1 * ; 
24 


turbances of violence or injuries; and 
voluntarily diſcharge their mutual du 
ties, as matrers of neceſſary obligation; 
A STATE of war, is when men are 
mutually engaged in offering and repel- 


8 


| ing injuries, or endeavouring forcibly 


to recover their dues. | 
_ 'STAT'ERA, a ſort of balance, other- 

wiſe called the Roman balance; 4 
FF 3 alſo troy weight, 


STAT'ICES {with Phyſicians) a kind 
of epilepticks, or perſons ſiezed with 
an epilepſy... -»- TOs, „„ 

STA'TION among the Ancient 


Chriſtians] the faſts of Wedneſday and Fri. 
obſerved with much 
devotion. : 5 
STAT'IONARINESS [of ſtationari- 
us, L. ſtationaire, F.] ſet in 


day which many 


lace. 
STATIONERS, they 
conſiſt of a maſter, two 
wardens, 30 aſſiſtants, 
227 on the livery, their 
fine is 20 l. and there 
are two renter- war- 
dens, for which the 
fine is 24 J. Their arms =— 5 
are ſab/e on a chevron, between three 
bibles Or, a falcon riſing between two 
roſes Gulet, ſeared of the ſecond in chief 
a glory, in the ſhape of a dove expanded 
Proper.” Their hall is near the ſouth 
end of Ave Mary Lane. £ 
STA'TIVE { ftatzpur, L.] of or belon- 
ging to a garrifon, fort or ſtat ion. 
A STATUE [ftatua, L.] a ftanding 
image made of metal, tone, wood, Sc. 
Achillean STATUE; a ſtatue of ſome 
Hero, ſo named, becauſe of the great 
number of ftarues Achilles had in all 
the: cides;of. Greet. 
; Allegorical STATUE, one which, 
under a human figure or other ſymbol 
repreſents ſomething of another ' kind, 
as apart of the earth; as a perſon in a 
Weft: Indian dreſs for o4merica, a ſeaſon 
an element, Sec. Len 
Curule S TAT UEs, are fuch as are 
repreſented in chariots drawn by Big 
or Qxadrigæ, i. e. 2 or 4 horſes, 
Equeſtrian STATUE, one repreſent- 


horſe- back, as that of king Charles l. a 
Stacks Market. &. N 
Greek STATUE. is one that is naked 
and antique; the Greeks having com- : 
monly ſo repreſented their deities and 
| heroes, their Athletæ and youths: ge- 


nerally performing their [exerciſes of 


+ 


lire quietiy rogethes Without the dif- | 


* 
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ing things of various weights hy one 


| 2 bound, ſtone or pillar, and yppn; a 


{Hydraulick - STATUE, any figure | 
placed as an ornament to a fountain or 


grotto; or which does the office of 
jet dq eau, Ke, BY AT: | 
- Pedeſtrian STATUE, one on foot, as 


that of king Charles in the Royal Ex- 
change, or in the Pripy Garden. 
Romon STATUE, one clothed after 
the Roman manner, as that of king 
Charles II. in the micgle of the RH 
Exchange. | e 
STAT D'NESS, ſoberneſs, graveneſs, 
ide. wo ao 
STEALTH {of Tprealan, Sax.} 
action of theft; alſo priv acy. 13 
STED 5 lin the German language) | 
S8TAD : a city, as Ingolſtadt. 
STEEL'Y {of ftaaligh, Dan. ] conſiſt - 
ing of ſteel. SY: | | * 1 
STEEL- Yards, a balance for weigh 


wel 


. 


| 


ſingle weight, as from one liagle pound 
to 112 pounds. EEE 5 f 
STRERINGS, a ſort of gold coin. 
STEGANOGRAFHIS T | of greartc, 


private, and y Dαν to write, Gr.] an ar- & 


tiſt in 6 2 Writing - e 
STELLEER, a balance conſiſting of 
an iron beam with notches, a hook. 


at one end, and a poiſe or weight, uſed}. 
by butchers and others that keep mar- 
ways, as in triangles, ſquares, crolles, 


kets, called the Raman beam. | 


writing] an inſcription or writing on a 
pillar, e. | 8) 
" STENOGRAPHICAL, pertaining to 
\ecret writing. . e ee 
STENT {prent, Sex.) a ſtint, a li- 
mit. a bound. 17 * +BY 
 S TEP'- Father, I yxveop- a den, of 
FT =eop, Sax. rigid, ſevere and ꝑa de p) 
father in la wr. eee 
STEROORACEOUS [of ftercoratus, 


L. I of or belonging to dung, flinking. | 


S TERCORATED [ftercoratus, L.) 
dunged, manured with dung. 

ST ERCU“TIUS [according to the 
poets] the fon of Picas and Fatua, who 
was deiſied for the good he did to man- 
kind, by ſhewing them how to improve 
their land by 3 and manuring it. 

STEREOGR APHICAL | of ge ſo- 

id; and 30g, Gr. to deſcribe} accord- 
ing to the arr of Stereography, or re- 
preſenting ſolids on a plane. 
STEREQMET'RICAL (of Sestes and 

„Gr. to meaſure] pertaining to 


\ 
* - 


the art of Srereometry, 


— 


STEREOT CMY (greurojpita Of cup 
and Town, Gr. a ae the art or Ki 


r r 24 R . 
5 F 7 off 
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thereof, as in-profiles of architedure 


in walls, Se. Fry 


F.] barrenneG, oe, „ 

STEWARDSHIF Lof ripand and 
yeip, Sax. a term denoting office] the 
office of 4 fteward. CE 


 STICKINESS lof yeaican, Sax.) apt. 


neſs to ee oi 

To STICK'LE tof 9eican, Sax.) to 
be zealous fora perſon or affair... 

STIF'NESS | T1fneffye, Sax.) an 
unbending quality, à coagulation of the 
matter with dry glue, that it will not 
bend but break. - 
STIGMA'S are ſometimes thoſe in- 
ciſions, made in their fleſh by the hca- 
thens in honour of - ſame falſe deity; 
which marks alſo were ſometimes 
made with an hot iron, and ſometimes 
with the points of fine needles, which 


were afterwards filled with a fine pow- 


der of various colours; alſo ſome of 
the Eaſtrxn Chriſtians, and the pilgrims 
at Feruſalem uſe it, by having a crucifx 
Sc. made upon their arms, breaſt, 


S TIGMATILA [clyuartas Gr.] certain 
marks anciently imprinted upon the 
Roman ſoldiers, when lifted. L. 

$TIGMATA, notes or abbreviations 
conſiſting only of points diſpoſed various 


STIGMATA- {among the Franciſ- 
cans] the marks or points of our Savi- 
our's wounds in the hands, feet, and 


| fides, impreſſed by him on the body of 


St. Francis, as they ſay. L. 
S8TIGMATA lin Natural Hiftory] 
points or ſpecks ſeen on the ſides of the 
bellies of inſects, particularly the hon · 
dilium, L. | | ts 


STIGMAT'ICALNESS {of fligmaticur | 


L. SR, Gr. infamouſneſs, the 
being branded with a mark of infamy. 


glas ric a; Gr. ] branded with a note of 
infamy. | f N 
ment or iron pen with which the anci- 
eats uſed to write; but it is no appro 
priated to the manner of an authors 
expreſſing hinaſelf. Diſcourſe is the 
character of the ſoul; men's words 


paint out their humours, and ever) 
one follows that ſtile to which his natu- 


ral diſpoſition leads him; and thence 
proceeds the difference in ſtile among 
them that write in the fame language; 
and there is as much difference in ſtile 
as in complexion. | 1 

A diffuſed STILE, is ons that is {0 


thars 


gage Af extriog ſolide qr making ſeftions 


lowing, that how much ſoeyer the au- 


Py + 
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STER'ILNESS erika, I. ferilirs, 


STIGMATISED I ftigmariſe, F. of. 


STILE originally Ggnified the inſtru · 
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Ae mar have affected brevitys yet 
bor alf t what they. have (aid may 
very well be ſpared. Rhetoricians 
have reduced ſtites to three kinds, the 
ſublime, the middle and the low. . 

A Sublime STILE \among Rheter ici- 
;us] is one that admits ot nothing mean 
or low. If there be a thouſand things 
aid well, if there be any allay of a low 
character among them, they will not 
cain the character of the ſublime, The 
-xpreſſions mult every where be noble. 
and anſwer the high idea that we 
would give of the ſuyjef, There are 
ſome bold writers that ate very fo 
of the ſublime, and to that degree, that 
they mix ſomething great and prodi- 
vious in every thing they Write, with- 


- * 


out examining W 
foundation fo it.in reaſon. The ſub- 
lime Rile conſiſts in metaphors and fi- 
gures which are uſcd with the utmoſt 
liberty. Virgilis Rueids are in the ſub- 
lime, he talks of nothing but battles, ſie- 
ges, wars, princes and heroes; every 
lung is magnificent, and the ſentiments, 
words, and grandeur. of the expreſſion 
anſwers to that of the ſubjoct. There 
is nothing in the poem that is common. 
If he is under a neceſſity. to make uſe of 
any thing that is ordinary, he does it 
by a particular turn, by ſome trope, as 
tor bread he puts Ceres, the goddei s of 
corn. | e fe 
The middle STILE (among Rhbe:rori- 
ciant.] Thore is no great need of 
| ſaying much in, the deſcription ot this 
manner of ws iring or ſtile, becauſe the 
very name of it indicates that iris the 
mean between the ſublime and the lou 
or ſimple. Virgil's georgicks are writ- 
ten in the middle tile; as he is not in 
them talking of haules, and the efta- 
blſkment. of the Roman empire, he 
does not uſe the ſubſime ſo, on the 
other hand, his matter not being ſo 
humble as that of his Bucolict, he does 
not deſcend ſo low, The matter in 
theſe four books being a ſearch after 
the hidden cauſes of nature, and a diſ- 
covery of the myſteries of the Roman 
religion, in which he mingles philoſo - 
phy, hiſtory, and divinity together; he 
keeps the middle way between the 
majeſty of his ueidi and lownes an 
ſimplicity of Mis Buco lies. 

The low or fimpie STILE (among 
Rhetoricians,} It is a maxim chat 
words muſt agree with things: The 
Jimple Stile is to ſpeak'as we commonly 

| peak: Virgil's Bucoliotꝶ are in. the ſimple 


Seile, that is, à tile that does not re- 


Furs pomp and granmente of elo- 


nd | the reader to 


hether there be any 


quence, nor à magnifſcent dreſe, bung 
Vet it ee eee | N 
ſion, and requires a dreſs that is nö 
and decent; But, tho“ this ſtile is cal- 
Ted ſimple, it does not mean that it i 
vile and contemptible. But in t 
ſame kind of ſtile tome are ſofrer, ſome 
firauger, ſome florid, and ſome ſevere. 
A foft STILE, is when things are 
ſaid with ſo much clearneſs, that the 
mind is at no trouble to underftand 
them: to effect this, every thing that is 
difficult mult be made eaſy, all doubrs 
prevented, and nothing muſt be left for 
guels at. Every thing 
ought tg be ſaid within the neceſſary 
compaſs, The ſweetneſs of cadence 
and number does admirably contribute 
to the ſoftneſs of ſtile, and, when it is 
tender and delicate, it is extraordinary. 
The learned recommend Herodotus in 
the Greek, and Titus Livius in the La- 
* N ot 3 8 fea 
e ſtrong STILE is dire ofite 
to the ſoft Stile, it ſtrikes Avi a, 
and renders it very atrentive. In order 
to give a ftile this ſtrength, the expreſ: 
ſions mutt be conciſe, ſignifying a great 
deal, and raifing ſeveral ideas. Au- 
thors in Greck-and Latin abound. in 
ſtrong expreſſions ; and none of the 
modern languages have ſo great a ſhare. 
as rhe Engliſh 0 — 


; the French cannot pre- 
tend to this conciſe and ſtrong manner 
of expreſſion. | 3 
A forid STILE depends in part on 
the ſoft ſtile, and tropes and figures are 
the marks of it. And Quintus Curtius s 
hiſtory is reckoned an example of it. 
The ſevere STILE is what allows not 
any thing that is not abſolutely nece(- 
ſary ; it grants, nothing to pleaſure, ſaf- 
fers no ornaments, banithes all warmth 
and emotion, and, when it is carried 
too far, becomes dry. "ei pars 
A cold STILE [among Rhetoricians]} 
is, when. orators make a bad uſe of 
figures; tor, tho' they take never ſa 
rauch pains to move the auditory, they 
are heard with a certain coldneſ and 
indifference ; as if a man weeps without 
a cauſe, men laugh at his tears; if he 
be angry without occaſion, his anger is 
'laok'd upon to be either tolly or mad 
neſs; but when both are well grounded, 


the perſons preſent fall into the fame 


paſſions. e 
There may be alſo ant ber diſtinctios of 
STILES, ix reſpect to Ares ; the STILE 

of the Orator, the Hifor ian, the Deg- 
matieal, and Poct ical. Fl” C's 

"The: STILE of an Orator ſhould. be 

| yich and abounding; for, _— 


deſig 


UW 


— — 


„ 


them., | 
| OW bounding of the file conſiſts 
mot in a multitude of epithets and ſy- 
_ nonymous words andexpreſſions, but in 
- Lach rich expreſſions as will make the 


from time to time to be 


| Ker pronounced majeſtically, 


though tropes are ſerviceab 


heart does not agree with the ſenti- 
ments, the diſcourſe will languiſh. The 


vity, and proviee 


perſpicuity. It 


23. The Dogmati | ck STILE relates to 


_ metrical” propoſition; therefore the 
Kite ought to be ſimple, dry, and with 


* ; ”% : 
8 1 


defign'd to enlighten obſeurg or doubt- 

fl truths, it will be neceſfary that a 
ie clouds. and obſcurities, which hide 

ould be remov'd and diſpers'd. 


reaſons. more valuable, and not dazzle 
the eyes and 6! ir vans And 

e on this 
occaſion, they ought never to dazzle 
with 4 falſe luſtre, or impoſe falſhood 


on rhe auditory for truth, The orator | 
mould never be cold or indifferent in 


any part of his oration; à perſon can. 
not argue well, if he is unconcern'd for 
the ſucceſs of his argument; when the 


cadence and number of this ſtile ought 
8 
| 4 ö 


The roundneſs of periods 
and affects the mind; and, when 


to the matter. : 


they add weight 
Fer ira, STILE. Hiſtory 


requires eloquence. as much as any 
other ſabje& whatſoever. . The chief 
qualifications are perf; picuity and bre- 
contributes to the 
ould be curt, free 
from long phraſes and periods, which 
keep the mind in ſuſpence. It ought 
not to be interrupted with extraordi- 
nary figures, by thoſe great emotions 
which raiſe paſſion, becauſe the hiſto- 
rian onght not to ſhew any. 
On ſome occaſions he may let his 
eloquence ſhine, becauſe he is ſome 
times under an obligation to report 
What was ſaid, as well as what was 
done; and, where ſpeeches are neceſ- 
fary, figures will be alſo neceſſary to 
deſcribe the paſſions of thoſe that ſpeak 


the inftrufting in mathematical, phy- 


ſieal, or ethical, Sc. arts and ſciences. 
In this ſtile there is no occaſion for fi- 
gutes to move the auditor ; for it is 


tppos'd he comes with a mind prepar- 


et! to learn. No body is much con- 


cern'd for the truth or falſity of a geo- 


Our any motions, by which the orator 
is inſpired by paſſion. In Phyſicks and 


Ethicks, the ſtile ought not ro be too 


. | 


| liam Ha 


arms the i 


| . 4 The Theological STILE ſhould be 


11 | clear and ſolemn, harmonious ang 


majeftical. | 
_  STING'INGNESS (of Szingan, Sax. 
to ſting] a ſtinging quality. | 
A STINE'INGNESS {Srtinc and ner. 
Fe, Aar. ] a ſtench, an unſa voury ſmelt 
exhaling from a corrupted or other 
body, ungrateful to thie noſe and brain. 
995 ICALNESS 2 (of Hipricus, L. 
-  STIP'TICKNESS' 5 of Trurrhxig, 
Gr.] a ſtiptick or aptneſs to ſtop 
blood, Sc. ö 
STOCKS. Stoccer, Sax. à device 
for the Freed ment of offenders] were 
ordered to be ſer up in every ward in 
the eity of London, in the reign of K. 
Edward IV. in the year 1476, by , 
m Hampton, mayor. 
STOCK. of an Anchor, that piece of 
wood which is faſtened to the beam 
hard by the ring, and ſerves to guide 
the flook of the anchor, to fall right 
to fix into the ground, 
STOcks (with Ship-wrights) a frame 
of timber and large poffs made on | 
ſhore, to build frigates, pinnaces, Ge. 


quality, 


dry, as in Geometry and Algebra; be- 
cauſe the matter is not ſo crabbed, tho 
they nn to go too far out of the 
fevgre | racer, £5 VV 


- 
EM 

Y — 
* 


whence, when a ſhip is building, ſhe is | 
{aid to be upon the Srocks. ; 

To STOCK [of Sxoccan, Sax. ] to put 1 
in a ſtock or bank; alſo to put into a 1 
Rock, as a barrel into a gun ſtock, (5c. | 

STO/ICALNESS fof Frazer, Gr. the 
Stoick philoſophers} holding the prin- f 
ciples of the Stoicks, thar wiſe men 
ought to be free from paſſions, and h 
that all things were governed by fate. : 
| STOL'IDNESS [ floliditas, L.] foo- R 
lfhneſs, 52 55 05 8 | 
STOLEN Tof Sxelan, Sax] taken i 
away feloniouſi . ; 8 

 STOMACH'ICKNESS {of ſtomachicus, b 
L. of ge tue, Gr.] a ſtomachick qua- b 
liry or helpfulneſs to the ſtomach. 
* STOM'ACHLESS' [of fomach, and S 
ay. Sex.) wanting an appetite; allo N 
not apt to reſent. | 
 STONE-#7rnd, quite blind. 5 

STONE-dcad, quite dead. 

STONINESS [I Sranincqneſ e, G 
hong fulneſs of ſtones, or a ftony qua- a 
(ew: +" Nen e e 
8 STONING to Death, a — | rn 
among the Fews, &c. for offences o 0. 
a very heinous nature, and ſuch as the iy 
law condemned to death, without 0 
naming the particular kind or manner bl: 
of putting to death. Hos thi 
' The condemned perſon was led out th; 
of the city, an officer marching before la 

him with à pike, upon the top © 

which was a piece of linnen cloth, 10 PR 
\ cauſe it to 


fea off, to $19 
be a far off, nai 


N 


8 
eg LESS 
pL 4 oY bs . 
TACT # 4 
* 7" > 8 *. 
” | 
0 y s L 


ice to any perſon who would com: 
auf 0 4874. in the perſons vindi- 
cation, Bur if no one came he was 
conducted to the place of execution, 
and having been exhorted to acknow- 
ledge and confeſs his crime, then the 


27 ob 
2 . 2 
55 


wing ſtones at him. 


death; by thro 
9 4s brought to a ſtæep 


Sometimes he w 


neſſes threw hipd, and the vther rolled 
a large ſtone upon him, which. it ir did 
not kill him, 
till dead, + vel rg ond 

STONY [Stanuncy, Sax. full of 


flones, is 15 be kg 45 
The STO NT, ſtoni neſs, Milton,” 
To go 10 'STOOL, to diſcharge the 

excrements. SEAL FE hs 
STOUR-JUNKARE 


„ 
1 


* 2 
— 2 


among the 


were the lieutenant to their god Thor; 
who, as they belicy'd had all beafts 
under hi | 
wild. 


whom they worſhipped' on the top of 
ſome rock, or near ſome cave on the 
banks of figs, +! ff 
The form of this deity was a ſtone, 
that had ſome reſemblance of a head, 
Nee among the cocks on the banks of 
S „ rad gadrge Hrogerry I 
The Laplanders ars great admirers 
of this ſtone, ſuppoſing it to be made 


. 


* 


are. The ſecond repreſents his wife, 
the third his ſon or daughter, and alt 
the reſt his ſer vants or maids." | 
The common ſacrifice offered to him 
is a beaft, ſomething reſembling ' one 
of our ſtags, and after this victim has 
been ſacrificed, they place its horns and 
bones in a ſemi-cirele behind the fi 
| gure of their zd gauge 
ST'OP'PAGE Cof ſtopper, Dan.] a 
tay, a hindrance, obſtruction, Sc. 
 STORIER, the fry ang” ff 
alſo young ſwin boughr to be farted. © 


—— 


o 


. A STORK [S rope, Sas. of Se, 
4 | Gr. natural abe den] 4. bird of pillage; 

and towards winter goes into warmer 
ent climates ; it uſüally builds its neſt on 
of the tops of the higheſt trees, towers or 


other high edifices. Its beak and legs 
are long and red, its plumage is white, 
only the extremity of its wings are 


witneſſes' beginning, he was put to 
place, from whence-ape of the wit⸗ 


ey threw ftones at him 


Laplanders) a "deity, who was as it 


s command, both tame and 


Every family had 'a Staor Juntare, g 


by the expreſs command of Stout. un- & 


or young! fh; 


us d to expreſs the ſtream of 


5 8 2 i 
rateful to its parents in their aid age. 
his bird is the trug emblem 92 795 N 
for whatſoever duty a ſon owes to mis | 
father, they are all ſound in the fork; 
for the young bolp ie old, and filrniſh” 
them with food when they are not able 
to provide for. themſelves; and thence” / 
the .Pſaimift calls it οn of H, Heb. 
mercy, on account of its compaſſionats” 
and render diſpoſition to wards its pa- 
fene 8 
ASTOU T Commander [ Hieroghypinc:1 . 
was repreſented by # Hon, which is 4 
creature” bold, courageous, ſtrong and Ty 
terrible to all other animals 
STO \ftof and ſtold, wich the 
Celtoſcyth Germ,  ſignities 4 city; and 
hence ſtadt, ſigniſies a place, feat, ort 
city ; and pſtoſ, Brit. a ſęeat or tool: 
hence Briſſol or Brio Bar. 
STRAIT {Sthpac, Sax." toit EF 
direct, without bendings or turning: 
STRALTT Un Architect] a term ufed 
by bricklayers, to ſignify half, or more”? 
or leſs than Half, a tile in breadrh 
the whole length; They are commonly 
uſed at the gable ends, Whore they rs : 
laid at every other courta, to cauſe t 


| 


| 


| tiles to break Joint; as tbey term i:; 


that is, that the joints of one courſe 
may not anſwer exactly to the Joint 6f 

the next courſe, eithex above or below 
2 ge 1400-7 3% „ 237 : 115 15 18905 


To STRAITEN frendre ire a Tefiroit, 
F.] to mike ſtrait without bendings iy, 


TF ne 
 STRATT*ENED{prob. of Sznechce;'. 
Sax. ] made trait ;"alſo under a firerghe” 
or difficulty,” 5} AH 

' STRATT\WAY' {erroitment, F.) im- 
mediarely; preſently, forthwith, '-''- © 1 
Io cela STRAKE (Sea Term} a my 
is ſaid ſo to do, When ſhe intlines d 
hangs more to one ſide than another, 


the quantity of a Whole plank s breadth. 


- STRA'KED for 
ſtrakes or lines. e LD Is 
' STRAND-Runner, à bird aboutithe 
ſize of a lark, with a ſquare bill ſoma 


{reke; Du.] having 
5 r agi 


thing like a taſp, that ruũs on the geen 
of 5 berg, and feeds on worms. 


RAN'GLING ir | 
choaking, ſuffoca i *** 8 
STRAW Vit, made or built witly 
32220 ien dein ee 8 : 
4 BAK = | cen; "4 74 *. 
marked with Reel he tn {$200k 1 
STREAM Nd of peneamian, Sax. ] 
running or iſſuing out in a ſtręeam. 
-ST RPAMING Lin Heraldry} .&rerm 


angulatio, L 


* 


black, and ſome parts of its head and 
oo inighs. Its food is ſnakes, frogs, and 
of 7 8 808 e e eee 
to A STOR \Hieroglypbically] repre- 
4M 
wy 


lents Piety, becauſe it is aid io be very TIO IE ; 
SED WES LOST IEES e 3 1 A* : 


8 * I NAM. VS 2 
* \ 


OY 


over New- 


* 


K 
2 7 % f 


- * PEN 1 5 "7 M4 * 
3 133 TOYS 
<2 | 
7 7 7 * * 
F 2 5 
7 : 
* * 5 


8 RENE | (with, the . N : ele rolling, 
ſents made out 2 0 pet e Years + kr, F. ramb 11 is. or of fu 
Da 2 happy: Augury for the ET ONGU ION, Ahe firm 
onfaing yea O'PHE x Of, Erpiew, Gr. = 
Te ENG EN wap. Trpanglan, 1c . firlt ot the three members of 
ron | Greek lyrick 


Sax. 55 to 6 * | | 

RENIA. [among the Romans] a 

<del as they A that preſided 

Tears Fiſts, Who had a 
temple in the Via Sacra. 

he Halliard. 


N f Forward 
res Wael ifies, to deliver along 

art, W 2 the men hale by, into 
the hands of thoſe chat are anady to 
n or hale., 


No D164 


e Or poem; the ſe. 
8604 cing the e e thatanſwers 
to it; and the third is the Epode tha: 


alen to neicher, but is anſwered i in 
th 5 Th t return... 


e alſo the firſt turn of 
the cho rus or choir of ſingers in a tra- 


y, on one ſide of the ſtage, anſwer. 
Tag's to the Antiſtrophe on the ro 


TRUCK [g1epTnicud, Sax] hit, 


QI ads a D- 


RETCHING of ay Frnecan, Sax, | ſtricken... 

ſtrecher, Dax. drawing e out in length, | 8 UNATICEN ESS (of firumati- 

chang | cus, L. Ja being troubled with ſtrumous 
* db p {with ArchiteR;\ cham- | humours, or. 1 wellings, that generally 
ed, 5 as gacFies, Tojlops, appear in the een or Kernelly t 
N es are. parts. | 
15 IKE a [Sea Term] is to 1 K 2 55 Cet yrneng. Sax. a | 
| down... ing rings or upon ſtri 
Ee STRIKE. down into the Hold e N we þ UT with Carpenters) the <A f 
Term}.1s to lower any thing into | which is framed into the xing piece and n 
hold dy tackles or ropes, | principal rafters... .. a 
RIKE. the Top-Sajlt upon the Bunt STRUTHIOCAMELUS nnd 1 
[Sea Term) is FOR SOL are "oy let x mg Gr.] the oſtrich or eftridge, et 
down mat «ego fowl fowl Ach will digeſt iron. 
STRn heel lot a Clock) i is e Acco, Ital.] a compoſition of 

me that (ome, call Pin wheel, on ac- (of linge and marble powdered very fine, 
count of the pins that are ſer roundthe,| uſed in making figures and other orna- Mi 
| dh of it. In clocks that go eight days, | ment: be e cj 
the ſecond wheel is the Striking wheel UD'DED. [of rend. Sur ſet te 
or Pin-wheel; and, in thoſe that go —— with 24 bs 
teen days, the firſt or great wheel is STUFFING [g..4. filling with Stuff, ve 
nly the Strikin wheel. 1 matter) filling. 0 | bu 
- STRIKING-S&az! [Sea Phraſe} is. me 8 „is à pure Wine kept from 21 
letting down os lowering the top ſails; Fraxting, by often tracking it into clean of 
ſo that, when one hip Rrikes [xo an- veſſels, and ſtrongly ſcented, i. c. new { 
other znebs is manner; it js acompliment matched; by ThE means it becomes lit 
8 eſpeft and ſubmiſſion, a $oken of as 85 or 1175 = bo pra Pe cer 
ing in an engagement. | preſerving it tom its lees by act 
15 N ING (with, Sailors] is when a precipitation of them. | of 
ſhin, coming upon ſhoal Wa ter, beats STUN MED ſpoken. of. Wine) ſo- ang 
upon the ground. reg he 
-S'TRIE lin the "King's Court) | STUNG r Sax] wounded ries 
whereby blood is drawp; the puniſn- | or hurt wi colt 
ment: whereof is, chat the criminal} STUN'NED [Xejzuned, Far. )] ſtu- mec 
| ſhall have his right hand ſtrueł off in a piſled by à blow, deafened by a noiſe, | $ 
 Slemn.manner; for ſtriking in Mat- Sc. Yr 
minſter-Hall, while che courts of juſtice STU'PLEIEAS, Aypifyiog medicines, mul 
ars ſitting, the puniſhmeact is iropriſon- | the ſame as Narcoricks the 
ment for life, and forfeiture af eſtate; | STUPEFAC'TIVENESS fof flupt- the 
5 © STRINGENTNESS Lof firingen, L.] | facto, L. 5 N uality. Ho! 
* | bindin „ | 5 sr + pens, 1 a beine 8 1 

A STROAE' f cung, Sax, An” aftaail ent; alſo an : 

A a drawing the hand (yaa l occaſioned; by any accidental bandage that 
.STROAK'ING; a - method of cure which ſtops the motion of the 0 beat 
chat ſome people have given into in | and nervous fluids, — hong of t form 
certain diſeaſes, being. a ſtroaking or oy” 1 28 in che pa the ( 
rubbing the part affecisd with the TE ING e Cots thy Tu. Put 
band. peaking ly and brotenty STYLE nd ; 
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ThE hie ere. 

5 10 compo . 

4 bated 'poinr-orbodkin, 

48 2 * nts e on 
7 — 


9 
We 55 {with Surgeon?) a lang bel 
went vw 


ich 8989 mee 
ward ong s 


"STYLE 2 lin Laune js a. patti- 
oular mann of deliver- 
1 * e 2 rin, agree- 


e rules 
able ee A = "that Which 


conſiſts — — words. and en- 


tences, WHICH x 09% noble boldne(s | W 
raviſnes tho 4 and extorts oven 
ag a — ene . 
t 10W 
The fimple ST. Ik, um — — 
in ſmallex and humbler works, 4 4 
on —ů— end, common pag ty 
e inet tate 49; 
Tic qukle 2 SETLE © nh 
partakes of! the magnificencs: of the 


ſublime, and the affe of. — 2 
4 looſe ST ILE, is a ſtyle whis 

— articles, numbers, Gg. flocku⸗ 

aber and there, being not connatt- 

ed or ung together. Fend 


A dry jejune STYLE, is ona deflirute {4 


of ornament; i 
Lacanich STYLE 27 called of Laco- 
na, a city of the ie. 
cile ftyle, comprehending a deal ant, 
ter under a few, words- 

_Aiarick, ST 5 5 1 $yle 1 8 "al 
rery enen een e bene 
bundance of words are: aled 16 expyeſs | 
2 little matter ſo called of e people 
of Aſia, who aſſected nedundancies,,..... 

STY'LITES. {ſo called of Sjmon & 
Mer, a famous ade er 12 the £ 
century, who firſt took up his abode on 
a column ſix cubits 1 1550 * on a ad 


8 call 


- 


of 12 cubics; then on à 3d of 22 11 
and at laſt on one W 


be lived ſevgral years 
ries, who ſpent their 1850 on 115 {ok WI 


BE, to be the neee . 
eee en 


- SITE 
x d yoeid's, 


LN 
muſcle. gt. the 07 re ED 


the Seid procelsg 77204 
the a i oh bin 
19 
an a: oY 
near 95 midd] ro 17 
formic,” and is 5 i IT 77 
the Os Fae, 2 uſa of 1 which 18 to 
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| fea; 7 0 FAT 575870 


; rob it Tithe ot "of Yietars 


' e OE 242 . — 3 
Nie 1255 Wit giants, Saur, by 
Meays fo 


t.credi | 
the 25 ed ip; ere by its * | 


and w any were ſuppo- 
fed 10 58 0 rol : Tok e ſent 477 25 
3 755 A golden. 2 p ful of the 
ater, RENE as to dri 
N be wah, ok _ 


20 The 
e AN ART: Hen 2 14 


2 lethar t time, to 
be admit agg 0 5 EEE 5 
or, 7 


Je hey w 1 
of their 155 thr Diane 22 
90 re 75 13. 3 Gi to io have en | 
. nd of ſo = 
o fr 
fo = r no 9 508 of meta Zi 


97445 and nothing but che 
0 7 55 7 5 
Auder t ed. 5 
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Sets hut 1 


put the bone 8 
and a tle m6 of the tongue en * * 


m 12 Geo = y 2 
a ah 
= 
as 'B, 4 ON 88 888 1 
not as. Fo t a 5 
TEES Fas wi 
Anat.] 4 ola .of_the Feng Cava, or, 
[hollow vein, Rs ' uns. uager the: 
e de 
wif _ Rl 195, 


% 


* 


SUBLI ME, is an adjeftive, hut ag] 
bo 7 ove uſed with AP IN 5 
ſtantive for Kerl, 
ils NE nts af, 123 diese tas 
much of In blime 141 it HAY oo *] 
BLIME (in out ſe} - 
ger LA ner thin ele 78 hs [of 
Aer the Tout, and makes a, voor ra- n 
viſheand rranſpotr. | g 


2 
4 SUBJECT fof a Syllogiſm?} 


ties are join | 
0 NESs, liablelil f 


. 


n 


e b 
W BDIVISION, . ack pets 


of a thing already divi 
:7 SUBD VISIONS in Mitit. Hair. 
"rb the: 7 pores into 3 be re- 
nt is divi in 5 ing 
1f the greater ee 5 
SUBFPULGENT ( ſubfulgens, | 92 1 
21805 little. 


rb rion {among the” Ro- 


ahr] a particular way of ſelling con- 
ld s under a ſpear ot pike ſet 
2 t purpoſe; A Port fate or out- 


I Er "[ſubjarens, 151 ing 


ods of | 
- the terms of a propoſition, x other 
dein called the attribute, 

= SUBJECT" lin Poetry) is chi matter 
treated of, the event related or ſet in a 


fine 10 and e Wirk orna- 


ment 
SURIE 
Dur adele 


4 


the fubRtance 
nts or Wali 


alſoh 


1 0 bfrANrOUNESSUC [of ſubita- 
nent, L.] ſuddennefs; haffineſs. 

88 e eee of or belenging to 
rinciples of the Sublapſarians. 

- SB LIEUTENANT, an officer in 

ents of Fuſileert, * — there are. 

oy Prorlon Fn mmiſſion, as 

the lieutena 10 er pay only as 

enſign, but takes place of al Enns. 
80 rg — 5 tha L. Jub- 
SUB'LI Haan » 2 

ume, F.] raiſed to jan [eve 20 


BLU'NAR T ub, of jab and 
L. under the orb of the . 

SLU'NARINESS, [of fubltnts, L. 

| far AF ]. the being under the 


UB. MARSHAL., an nde. 
Al, an officer in the Marſhal *a, 7 
is debut to the chief mar [of t 
1 i Gag or 
utgbt- Marſhal, an the kee 
the 1 Ee there, ROY 


| which, had 


drug or medicine that ma 


1 1 
> 95 25 
— F. 


80 1 
ed under water, Sr. , LJ plug 
' SUBREP'TION, ks \a&ion of ob 


-| raining 4a favour from 4 rior by 


{fur rize, or by a falſe repreſentation. 
SUBREPTI(TIOUS 7 I Arreptitius, 
80 RREPTETIOUS 5 I. J 4 term 


applied to à letter, licenſe atent, or 
other act, fraudulently 3 of: a 
ſuperior, by re- ſome Sy 
it been Known, would 
_ preremed e conceſſion or 
r FE TR 
Coiventionat” SUBROGA'TION. [in 
the Civil Lato] à contract whereby a 
oreditor eraesbers his debt, with all the 
appurtenances of it, to the profic of a 
PIR perſon.- © | 3% 
SUBROGATION Lin the Ci- 
vil 2 is that which the law makes 
in — of à perſun, who diſcharges 
an aàntecedent creditor, in which caſe 


| there is à legal tranſlation of all rights 


of the ancient oooh to the 8 0 af 
the new one. 
"SUBSER/ VIENTNESS (of fubſervi- 


1 ng! ſer viceableneſs, uſèefulneis. 


SUBSISV/ENT* 1 ſubſtftent, L] fub 


SUFSFANGE [i {in Phy ili] is thing 
which. is conceived in the mind, as 
ſubſiſting by itſelf, and/as-the ſubjeti of 

everything that is conceived of ir. 

. Compleat SUBSTANCE: lin Metopty 
ficks] is a ſubſtanee that is bounded in 
itſelf, and is net attained to the in- 
crinſieal 'perfeftiofi of any thing elſe, 

as God; ah Angel, a Man, dec. 

Ae SUBSTANE in Meta- 
phyliekr] is a ſubſtance that is attamed 
co make angther' being as the ; 

rt of fore com une 1 
* 5 — A Ven, de. 

Hater ia SUBSTANCE Tint Metephy 
fieks} is a body that! is compoſed of 
matter and form, and is the object of a 
be particulat ſcience, as Natural ! Phitoſs- 

"or ure BET ANEE in Me. 
«form, is a Jubttance id 67 matter 

m, and is che obj ol Pheuma: 


NIN Ir J he, 72 
SFAN'TIALNESS'S' /fanrialis, 
Le 'F;} ſolidneſs, 3 
wealthinels, ferviceablene6. . i 
SUBSTITUTE Tin Pharmacy 


is 2 
ſed in 
the Reatt of another, or * will ſup» 
ei the 8 'of another, uf! like yir- 
tus not to he had. 9 
| +SUBSTITU'TION (with'Cromniar.] 


[is houſing" of ons FD for . 


. e »> Y, _- 


e wo 


my ww. + WT ww 3 


. . 


| gained by 


te, Dor nu 
25e r. 
1 TION. Tin th _ 
18 dilpofal of a 928 : 
1 he ſubſtitutes one heir to. an- 
other, who has only the uſty na- 


ariuf, but n t the property of the 
thing left him 
To SUBS 


To SUB TEN 9 ſubtendere,,, 1. * tO, | 


extans or draw underneath. 
7 Lin, Geometry]! 4 9 
- Une oppoſite. to an an 
uppoſed to be eke by 
| gen: the two extremities 


that angle; L. 8 4 | A. 
right line drawn within a 
circle at each end, and bounded by the 
circumference, cutting. the, circle into 
two unequal parts, to both Which it is 
ſubtended, as A is the ſubtenſe to the 
arks B and C. FN | 

' SUBTERRA'/NE; ſabterraneous,” 1 

SUBTERRANEOUSN BSS, the qua- 
lity of being Underneath the ear th. oF. 

SUB'TILE \in Fhyſicks] ſignifies ex- 
ceeding ſmall, fine, and delicate, ſuch 
as the animal ſpirits, Sc. the effluvia 
ks Cov ae Se. are ſuppoſed 


„ THAZ A To lin W 
the diſſolving or changing a mix 
body into a pure liquor, or. into a. fine t 


wder 
PUR TILENESS tet, 153 fub- 


tilit 
TRACTION. a 2 ſubrraQting or 
taking off or from, F, © 1 e 

Simple SUBTRACTION lot Integer] 
is the method of taking one number 
out of another of the ſame kind, as | 
pounds, ounces, ard, Se. out pf) | 
pounds ounces, yards, Sc. 1 . 

SUBVERT'ER „an overru rner, a per: ; 
Th. 

"SUBURB TCARY. [fuburbia, . 1.1 a 
ter apply d to thoſe provinces of 725 
which compoſed the ancient dioceſs or 
patriarchate of Rome, 

_ SUCCA'GO [with Aporbecontes] any 
juice boiled o r thickened with honey or 
ſugar into a kind of hard confitence,: 
otherwiſe called Rob and Apoc hylifma. 
 SUCCEDA'NE M Lin harmacyj a 
medicine ſubſtituted in the; place of à- 
nother firſt preſcribed, upon account, of 
the difficult y. of getting { ome of thei 
gredients. 5 AN 1 

80 CCES': SION { [wich Phila Yan idea, 


reflect ing. on that train of 


BS TKAC T. ee Subtraft.." | by 


the arch which meaſures | 


in- wi 


1 
5 an 
. 


8 


he . SUCCESSION: in Lato] ſigniſ es 
* right „ Were 


left by a perſon deceaſec. 
SUCCESSION: ab inteſata [in 9 
is the ſucceſſion a perſon has 4 rig 


to, by being next of kin 


Teſtamentary SUCCESSION 

Law) is that wich a ,perſok comes to, 

virtue of a Will. i en 

SUCCESSION 7 the dire Line in 
Law] is that which comes from 8 
dants or deſcendants 

Collateral SUCCESSION tim Law) is 
a ſucceſlion which comes by unc ſes, 
aunts, couſins, or other collaterals. 


accent 
is a. Bönen or vexatious 1975 
which no body will accept of. 
SUGCES'SLVENESS: {of greg, F. 


another WAA L 
\SUCCESSUS 5353 the Basar) 4 


deity whom they implored for the ob- 


taining a ha Py evenrof any affair they 
took in 
This deity was repreſented by he 
figure of a man, holding in one hand a 
cup, in the other an ear of corn, and 
the ſtalk of a: poppy. The cup inti- 
mated; the joy procured by this deity; 
the ear of corn, the profit and adyvan- 
tage he brought along with him, and 
poppy was an emblem of that re- 


adminiſter. : T 
+ $UC'COTH Benoth {129 mb; Bb. 


idol of the Babylontans, the Babylonian; 
Venus, ſuppoſed to be the Venus 
and it is not improbable but that cha 
name Vent may have taken its * 
nal from u Benet, daughters: The: 


1 
The women (as hiſtorians“ N <> 


| ' obliged by the law of their country, 


oneè in their life-time, to expoſe them- 
ſelves in honour. of the goddeſs; and 


tho ſtrangers, in requital for the kind 


entertainment thy had rereived, offer- 
ed mony to the goddeſs; This rektion 


is partly confirmed by Juftin, whe-1ays, 


it was.accounted-a kind expreffion: of 
civility among the Babyloniant, to grant 
hs 5 to theit gueſts to mo with NN 


SUCCOUR: Kin Mitira „ is 
enterprize: made to relieve a plate, 
that is, to raiſe the begs, and force the 


6 8 4 5 7 


ideas cu follo win 0 
ee ee 


"Ys * 24} PS FE 
| ' 


enemy from. it. i 
a sb 


Atandoted, ies Ate ores Il: in | 
7 "SUCCESSION; . Lim) 


fucceſſi ivur, L.] the r one? after | 


Shaped | 


| temple of thisgoddeſs was built in ſuch | 
a manner, that there were ſgveral pri- 
vate apartments or retreating 


* 


Five and quietnefs, he was ane . 


i. e. the tabernacle of daughters] an | 


i {2 


u gouRl EBS, Cor 7 
bear oe. LJ, Without duecour, help, | 
or relief ee pet fy 


7u8UGCULENT.NESS lot Aacentenre, | 


wicineſs! : 

2 MB ENCY. {of ſuccumbere. LT} 
a ſi nkitig or fainting under; © 

-SUCKLING- aof -puecan; Sax] A 
fu cking child; alſo giving fuck! 7 
;: SUDORIF'EROUSNESS tof 1 
LAaptneſs to cauſe ſweat. 

To be in the SUDS:[of Le eroden, Sax 
to boil]; to be embarraſſed 
ſucteſstul tranſaction or affair. 


k * 1 


L 


ca ableneſs of being endured. 
UF FERANCE Un angient Cuſtoms 


e F. e 


in ſorne un- Chym 
; character. 
.SUF'FERABLENESS { of Jourfrir, F. 11 


142 


A delay or reſpite of time the lord 


—— his yaſial for the performance | 

of fealty and homage; fo as to ſecure 
him from any foedal- ſeizure. 
SUF'FERING (with Logicians, is the 

fifth of the categories ; as to be | eaten, 

za be broken, to be warmed, &c. 

F FICIEN 'TTNESS - I. pg 


as, F. 1 a Rowe diene, ability, 


city. 
e er, ED 1 Jufſus, 1.3 poured! 


1 n 51% 

SUGAR-Roya!, e of it ought: 
to be the finelt refined! fagar; which 
being melted with a weak chalk-water, 
i ſometimes allomed, to prevent the 
lime from | reddening it, and is chree 
timesclarified, after which it is” 'tran- 
ſparent. 


SULLAGE, the filth of Scans or | 


ſinks ot the kitchen or houſe, Water 
courtes, ditches, Se. 
SUL LIED lot ſeuille, any 1 ſoiled, tar- 


ed. 
a SULPHUR, a fat, Sos) mine- 


ral ſubſtance, fuſible, and inflammable 


hy fire, and not di ſolvable or cupable ot 


795 a being mixed with water 
K 7 one of theſe characters. 


, SULPHUR {with ©hymifts\ their ſe- 
cond hypoſtatieal or actioe principle; a 


liquid, clammy ſabftance, which ſoon 


axes 1 and riſes up like oil after 
1 diſtillation, called alſo Sa/phur 


by this character. 


E. and is expreſſed by 


Fhilo ſophorum, and is gl eee 


+. SULPHUR vivzm, is ſo called as it is 


e out of tne mine, a kind of grey- 
5 iſh, argillous clay, which ea- 


IAV expreſſed by this character 
Fier of 8U LHR, is the pureſt 
and fineft part of ſulphur, gainsd by 
0 ful "—_ by e e 


3 


+ 9 5 


ſily takes fire, Se. L. It is 


7 


"BG 
bs Midi LPR, kind of hard. 
© . 5 e Aten an A 105 


| ring 2 and diffolving, Ti FA 
- - Ie 85 i res Pc 
7 — . A ſuff ent _— of 1 5 


wich falt of Tart ar, and Precipitated 
by means of Lond ſpirit 8 . Es 


is ſul⸗ 
ar, 


4 ſome wa ne 
Black Lux N LN ol 
tt) is expreſſed. by 1 7 + 

LPHU REOUSKESS Tor fu pn 

Urry Ie 

hareous . 

LPHURINE, f or pertaining to, 
me or of the qual ity of ſulphur, 
3 TAN ANE S, the Grand Seignior's 

ores 

'SU ETANF: (inf c een a ſu · 
| gar work made of eggs, ſugar, and fine 
flower. 

SUM [with 4 the quantity 
arifing from the addirion' of two or 
more magnirudes, numbers, or Vin, 
titles together. 

SUMBRIE'RO Cin $p4; ih, Ke 
abe WOE i'd princes or great 
per w t walk. a to 

them from 7, Ken ined, 

ee ee, is is the 

art of finding the* flowing Jem 

fro .the fluxion, and fo, is. ſame 
th the calculus mregralir. © 

SUMMY. {ſpoken of Birds} "aa 
 pleasly feath Po: fledged. 

SUM'MER' ln Sep] a a 9 5 
dene, the flyſt that Is laid Over. columns. 
and plaifters. in beginning to. make a 
crofs vault, ot that ſtone, which 177 0 
laid over 4 'piedroit or-column, is made 
hollow to recievethe Hife! haunce of 4 
E N f FS 1 10 

SUMME C a large 
pie d of timber, bie. bet e 
on two ftone-peers Or 5 ves as a 
lintel to a 687 Window. 3 S.. 

SUMMIT s (with Flori) 5 "thoſe 
little bodies that hang nder 
threads in the middte 81 We. flower; 5 
they contain a prolitick. duft, which is, 
pom ous'to the male ſeed in animals. 

MUM bonum, Ii, e, the. chief, 
8 of human e this was for. 
many ages the ſubject o eee 
controverſies, and Varro reckons up 
leſs than 288 diff. N opinions abo 


it, that is, wherem it gig ogy 4 done 
| define it to be ß Which DAS 9 07 Jay”: 
ment renders truly and comple eat Bay 

Py: Thi U * guided 'vy fetootien 


inte 


fo chit nay « 7 pþ 


hen ſoru#n er, ani 
na one bar 785 called felicital dia- 


torum, | 
na, Sar. 1 the efficient, N. 
ow ** nd ruler of tlie day, a glo- 
rious plant the (pringoflight and hear, | ft 
The $SUN N %% was fre- 
11200 ſit een a lion with rays. 
of light about his dead, anda bundle 
of ears of corn in o hand, to expreſs 
the power and $0 ele of that lumi- 
nary; in cauſing all the fruits of the 
earth to bring forth their increaſe; : and. 
ſometimes by à beautiful Yoobe.. bat 
lant, OE. half naked in a . 
ly trimmed, In ported on the hack of 
a large crocodile, with flames of fire, 
round about it. "The Friftneſs of the 
ſun's motion Was repreſented by a wing. 
ed horſe. Sen es they re ils by 
ed the fun by a Phenix, and alſo oy 
hawk, becauſe of its quick fight. 
ſun was an an univerſal God, ln 
all 1 $407 of the world. BY be 


N 55 


2 2 


* : 
\ji! 3.26 
WT * 
n 

—— 


— — 


— — 


rr ee. 


e — 25 e g 


1 


e This idol was placed in 1 


oh he 22575 7 en re- 
5 4 a ch, 5 70 1080 0 Ti 


| *SUN/NINESS ee nepye, 
| | a. 172 pole N open to the 


TJ 45 to rs Schiazs, that is, 10 17 
1 ker was the lawful ſucceſſor 


| met; who was ſucceeded by ee t 
Oſman ang Jaftof al 1 l. Mor tus Alis 1 then 


3 ä A "Py | "it 
+ 2 F * 
A , = h 
" 
4 
#4 
* 1 
* . 
17 
4 17 


0, fo mat they” befiev [ 

5 p op e wi F 

g 00 Tate. picks 1 e His idel 
re annexed d 


he f rm wi as it 


It was made in the becher A Halt Aa. 


Ked mart, ſet eee Har, His N 
as it were, brig virh Steins 01 
fire, and holding with bolt head an 

ſtretched out, a burning wheel uf 
His breath” the wheet fignifyin 1 "the 
courſe which he runs 7008 het 8 
World, ant the fiery glearms and bright. 
neſs, the light and heat . He 
Warms and comfe 150 w b al, Tos 
live and grow. of iy 
idol being performed dons Sag 
that ny takes its dme. 

SUN. AHarrobiur date) to — 
F that all the deitie th e wars 
only the ſun unte e 
poets agree that Apullo' is „ Hay. 
the ſun is the ſame as Bacchus; 16 ſays 
that the ſun was called bolts. * While he 
was itrthe upper tegions; or in the 45 
time, and Liber Pater int night, 
while he was running theo” - hs aver 
hemiſ re. 

He alſb endeavours to Fe chat 
Mars is the ſun, as well as. Mercury, 


= i e Hercule, Jupiter Au on, 


ne rl worſhipped the 4 


being their only ſobereigu deity ; and 


hende it is, that they called, 125 name 
Adad, that is, only. 7 Mith ra of 854 


| j! — zans was likewiſe the ſun, by which. 


e he was worſhipped by the Raman: 
The SUN and Moos | Hieroglyph iyphically 


| were by the ancients uſed to 7 þ 0175 


eternity, 1 the, heathens 


Ichey were pad our beginning 92 1 
ER, | 


To SN FP; und nian, Sax 
to divide or. p Rete een 
i Fa args Ka ple, . . | 
aft- wort, moor-zraſs, and x root. iy 

SUN Fhver, 1 15 bearing a fin 
large, yellow flower; With radiate 
Fan *aves, of ſpreading, liks the xays of the, 


el. ih, ſun-Al "Aa 


* n * 


vr oy We 


"- 


EY Fl ee ſoct, app 


2 - they maintain t 


fila to Mahomer „they affirms, 
tha Owen was fegrerary. t 71. 42 
a per ſon of great ehen 


4 ple, and there ador ed and ſacrifi- | 


\ 


3 others were not only perſons of an. 
5 Extra- 


l . * - * 9 rl "= ARE 4 "5 IS J "> * 2 VB * _ 
* —— ANG ae _ 6 * b * b T7 Ya IVE F 8 N * N 25 oe 7 3 9 We 0 1 MILL ® þ * 
2 0 ? l : | y ; , 4 J 4 ; 

4 W 5 E is 1 

* & &, 75 $ 0 1 * * 

. * 83 * 9 { + £ . F 
g - 6 « 4 
A Y 7 p . — Ht 7 4. N * * 9 : . I: k 
% * 8 U * FX 87 U : 
93 4 - 
ö 5 3 k . of 81 . : 


_þ dinary undecftandiog but like /PER-INCUM' BE 75 
* Silo great fo ſoldiers, and that chey made 1 Mt os 2 A . En. of 
. way the doctrine of Mabomet no- 8 PE 10, ig ini 


1 by th Len han by. hag ups 1 or alk; 4 a Fer injection, a 1 
rſuaſion ; therefore t injocti 
che Genn, choſe. zxather to maintain SUPE' RIORNESS | 1 ſeperioritar, I 
Rants te often Hon err Gan, 
erm uſed of our ma- 
* eee among te geg to, 3 he ſuperlative 
omans } , a | fineneſs o 
acrifice, wherein they offered three SU PERNUMERARINESS [of ſuper 
2 of different kinds, a bull, a ram | and T e „L. ] the Exceeding the 
a boar, number fixe 
SU'PER ABLENESS. [of ſuperatilis, | SUPERSTT'TION, A vain fear of 
L.}. capableneſs of being overcome or the deity; alſo idolacrous worſhip, an 
ſurmou nted. idle or fillß opinjon or. fooliſh belief 
8 PERABUN DAN TNESS L ſupera-. wag divine worlhip, or about omens 
e very great pleniy, ſuper- 2 : igns nal * over Nicenels, 
: neſs 
"To. SUPERAN'NUATE [ ſuperanun-. S EE NESS | [of {u- 
5 „L. Ly to admit into he number of | pervacaneus, 1 needleſneſs, _ 


nuated perſons.” SUPERVE'N ENT. | ſuperventens, L.] 
| IPERCELES TIAL. [ ſupercæleſtis, coming unlook d for. 
& 222 the heavens, or heavenl 7. "'SUPINA'TION. with at.) the 
x: action of the ſupinator. — 4 or the 
PS OYFERCHARGED lin Heraldry) g motion whereby it turas the hand, ſo 
dne figure charg d or borne upon that the palm is lifced , upwards tc towards 
e a Roſe upon a Lion, a Lien heaven. 
upon an Ordinary, &c. SUPPEDANEA.....lwich.... Phyſician] 
"SUPERCIL1IOUSN Ess of ereilte |plaiters 72 25 to the feet, : call d alſo 
for, L.) aſſectedneſs of carriage, mags : eee 
neſs or ſeverity of countenance. PPER (of fgets. ] the laſt meal. 
' SUPER-EX'CELLENCY > ex- at night, 
_ SUPER-EX/CELLENTNESS F tra- 5 PER LESS, 'withour aſupper. 
ordinary excellence. PPLEMEN'TAL 2 {of ſupple- 
_ » SUPERFICIAL Content, the: mea- 81) PPLEMEN' "TORY 5 mentum, L.] 
ſure of any thing on he ſuperſ Cies or of of pe pertaining to 2 ſupplement.” H 
outſide. 8 PPLIANTNESS (of ſupplant, F.] 
SUPERFICIAL Fourneau in Foriif, 1 th e 1 ON humbly. .- | 
a wooden cheſt or box with bombs in IN [among che ge. 
nüt, and ſometimes fill'd only with pow. Js: 205 groceſſion ecreed by 


der, buried under ground, to blow up | the ſęnatg in. . a general, Who 

5 had obtain d a Sonde rable victory, on 

advance; rne ſame as Cain. | w occaſion the temples were ict. 

*SUPERFYCIALIST, one who. does open, and publick thankſgivings were 

what he does ſu perficially,. or who has | offered for che*ſucceſs. of the 3 

bat 2 fuperficial 1 knowledge of „things. ov en perofs and a pompous proceſſion. 

+ *4 ReFilitear SUPERFICIES, is one 45 he ſenartirg, walking in their robes 
comprehended between right lines. tb the 2 cher gods, where | 

A Curvilinear SUPERF ICIES, is one they offered vifices/ An feaſted. 7 

t is comprehended between curve | poplilace ; the hble eity bears 
| ; t in the foley Ws . by 


1 Plane SUPERFICIES, is one which che 
5 " has no inequality, bur lies. evenly Ar a 
E--— between i its boundary lines. | ar th in 
A Convex SUPERFICIES, is the. Ex. Ee aer — 0 
terior part df a ſpherical body. © laft for c s together. Ss 
A Concave SUPERFICIES, is the i in-, | e Lok Cour. Ar mom J aro | 
IC = ESS (of / bod. | tho animals that 2 — * 
o uper -fin, F ] | men. carry-c wc 
the "Ot reateſt ſineneſs. £8 ſhields; ; 1 Ji 
| * grion, after ons Has 6 4 ſecond | 
3+ * ate, One concei ed eopards, do 
3 * If * . 3s 59 


— 


a lodgmenr, rather than an enemy ſh 


* 


HE 8132 19 75 2 ceagles, 


1 


—— 


* _ _— BY 17.5 why — uy — as — 


2 wn 
* ö 


da c 


— 


2 


degree of baronets, it 


80 
2 5 . 
reer TIort fin, Bhi) is 110 


ling two ſucceſlive notes of the ame 
Gr as to time, the cue of which, 
* 5 diſcord, ſuppoſes; the other a 


"SUFrOSITP THOUSNESS. [of ſippo- 


counterfe itneſ; 3 


rp S'SION lin the Sree the 


extinction or ee of an ol ice, 
right, rent, 

SCPPRESSION* [with Gran] any 
omiſſion. of certain wor 
which yet ate necellacy | to a full an 

1 1 9 

SUP'P YENE 
Selinger J a ripe ing quality 

'SUPRALAP'SAR jof-ſupra and lap- 
fur, L;'the fall ot Adam) one who hol 
that God has reſoly&c 7 an 2 1 70 

cree, to ſave foie ai d'damn 
without 17 4 to th 80 
works e 

' SUFREME'? $1 e L. * 
Penance FJ be Freat 


f "SURCRAR'GED) 3 ae 
vercharged. 1 e 10 


N Wente ine If 
2 ER: fer 99 * ancho- 
LE 15 5 


1 5 oil 


$: 4 4 


oed Rog 


cubick, 


at anno exttacte 


perfectly our 'of à tational number. 


SRD NES dite, 4 
deafneſs, 2 e 


125 earin 
Ee Frank 
is ce that has 
8. ; ery lin 
og 4 co our 7 tal, 
F there fore HP to be 2 


mounted, as e andther over i WF. 


ſe the elcurches 

SURMONTE,, 1 ap 

—— uſed. for | 

: ae upon oF ng 
n.the figure, a pile bor: 

myunted 6 of” a chevron, © * 


SURFACE 
upon the A are outfide" of a 


body, which conſider d by itielf, is 4 


TOY extended in * andbreadth 


— 


in a alt and 


5. (ſpoken; of 


1 ub 


"fur an-. | | 


with double | 
at each 


15 ſ  migifter, 8 a time, 
rate Bi! 950 lar heh ques, frm mere e 
Lin th Fey 
ſer over i 3 re 


oe | that may bs upheld, 


ok Minere, . 
3 


faciem, L. I. | | 
another thing. 


1 


Canſervattve SUTURE in 
kind of ſutare 


. | without thick: d is the ; 
* BOS. WOE WF : 
NAME, A ane addi to _ 
proper-or bapriſmal name, to denon F 
nate s perſon of fach e 8 
1 SURPRISINGNESS | T3) 
the 9 nature, quality, G. 
ENB RT Kane re, 20% ;F. 1 ö 
5 
8 AL (with "Sportfm 
ond rep uf 5-day horn, wich the 
0 | ens (hooti 
SUR” SENGLE; ins 7 | 
to come over a 724040 W hes 
ſuch as are uſed by rriers to faſten 


cat acks on their got aſi 
SURSOUTD Place (in Conit Seton 


#4 $i 4+ 


is when the point is within the cir 


ference of à curve of atr Higher Ben- 


der than the Conick Set#tonr * 


' 'SURVEY'ORSHIP [of fuse, obfut, 


F. the office of à ſurve 


 SUSCIPAENCY | [of ehe, LY 


capableneſs' of receivi 
© SUSPENSION [with u Ker 110 when 


the orator e 10N arſe” in ſucn a 


manner, that the auditor dss nor 

know what he ſy 

dared attentive, by expe | 

that n oof e 83 

A this 

A nor Kron the” 25 For 2227 

os ir entred 1 47865 NAS HI | 
1,16 conceive | 
rh bes. love wr 7 2 67 e 


E'NSION* ab" eee i. you 
ee A, minifter is, 1 2 : 
lared-unfir to Xecute | "of a 
time:: THOPS DIE 093141; 
1 SUSPENSION'# Re erg: 


SU SPENSION Arms \in War 
t truce 4 SEGA ing; 25 Jos 


on, for the burying Che 6 ho wan | 
ing fot fuccours, or their” maſters or 

ry,” b. 8 3 5 ES: ? au, +45 

' © SUSPENSION” | 

| the points" of ſuſpen . 


are" thoſe points in the- — beam 
bereon the weights are apply d, or 
from which they are ſy nde 
SUST RINA LE LE jo Tatar; Ay 
USTENTA' 10N ſouvenir, F. 

x 10 eee, led 


S gr s able 
SUT ABLENESS,” ag 


Meets wt was a of of 2e wo Cubſtanco, 


| ae 


e allows. are che 1 
ring, upon Account. the 
hy 8 A — re 


e its meat equally, to al 1% 
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an ald muliciap,, heca 
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|  heltiSbow e three: times, a 
verdurers ag judges 
> . an esc, rk, 


Al . the resten fe 


"BE nn 


F 
/ 


nh +5. p | 
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er'd. from receding 1209 259% 
STOKE th a See 
4 ſature, wherein the neg jou are letr 
in oe wound wich a thread 


flicking ro 997 them, 1 £03 
- 1 555 Ly Lag W 5 5 
ture made 


A 3 15 — a 
1 ſheen l th may fall ons 
155 HS nt It row being 
i K bead with ſome 


laifter ke it flick. 
ie 81 a make Lin Soxzery) is | 


gcahſe it kejqins the edges 
of a 5 an ps. them cloſe to; 


of a thread run acroſs 
fo HERES Ale, ee m 
"i 2 Fr 15 05 19175 lin in Singer 
1120150 ſtop the flux o 
= Nada Wege any 

r Rs 
SR: los Spelan, Sas] 
ding or, þ n 


OW Spateps, $56 
ion gf tis peing a 955 


9 * 
. Fee pf. ＋ wy a 0 ir 119 a 


ek, erfo 
Ho ante, ee F * 
mult go before the riling, of the-ſun, 
and Walk thiee times bout che croſs, 
and ſay, the Swarf-. 275 and then 
take a witne ns, ant lay it in the hole, 
but muſt look well to it that his wit- 
125 do” not deceive him, for if he 
510 155 not 6 of the pay ment, he 

for 9 0 thirt An 05 1er 98 19 white bull, 

4 os T pertau, . Fi 

rough t 0 

ve 1 8 ven © 7 pu 


be fear 
Sr to wok, Fürs of peo 
100 ae be a poſtilent ny. ever, but 


40 ſeated W's veins. er humour, | 
* here e . appea axing * e 
pur v Alper. jr any y ching of 


$29] ike Ae 


This diftem i to a ea 
4 a bn de 0 ale 4 of 
45 but continued to RT alt all 
1: Gar the kingdom till fobgr., It was 
f wort Wa c. 1 thoſe who 

were 5 0 with 


f any taok 
cold witk it, he i 1 1 ns about three 


1 ſeems to owe $1 
wore ua te the hg 


ce 8233 LY Bic S it i is 10 


: , (Hicraghe 22 73 
this bu. that, NH h it 8 ft 


its death, it 5 Ts 
world by ſipging dus tunes. 
WAN 2 1 1 
2 * 
ings and 0 dn y, ſo che 


geld is. bla l 0 my e e on] 


outwardly very. and 9, auß 23 h 


{Sang an, 1 INE SS of the Sun | . 'Þ 


wa 
AND TE 
and JEMOTEe, 2. Ant a a GOUrL, 


E 3 Ig moſt. fable 
At C ex remar | 
PEN ee 42 


of the | No 


hours, a nd if line 90 f . were 


55 they diec in 
4045 out a the 145 generally, 


A eicher 4 or  reconpres in Abo Ning 


that the young, 


the Zi !i® in foreign” cquntries were 
2 0 5 ht 1 Ro 5 that 


2 count 9225 ih 312 Nea e 


8. ts irt 


e ee very | 


per was 
ſtröngeſt RAN 4b rs e wen moft-healtby | 
6 2 bh 1 5 it, mary ery few, 
Ai AF Ups ons werg 
i&cd nb it, more 
. | Particular was Ar. 112 igners, tho 
a e mic” mt the moſt io te &d places 
, Neel with 1155 155 alſo, that 


2 55 . 
eh cake , $ or 
ta the money at pl oh. SY 
SWIFT. of Courſe Ki es is 
Ken 4 4 one, og ves 10 twenty four 
11 an its "uſual me tion. 1 


ek 2 2080 dehis b x 10 la f 


Gd Uh ee e Swpkr⸗ 


anc r ee 


A 2 


» ode rome "he 


re do 
ww, w 


. 8D woATCDO 1M |» 


8 x 


air TIE L; nes, 2 


edt ſu: 
2 2 — N of water. 


SWINGING, > {otros 1. vi- 
ae 


ain aw 
Ho his _ engt 
A WORD, an 7 
| CAM {fpcaminus, Hieamo- 
SYCAMORE &- 2 ltere ; 
run A Ng, 1 a mulgerry 
a nf tree like She ne «that may be 
called the mulberry. fig ws, L. 
1 [ Hero fu, ] planet- 


ſtruc 

SY FLABIGALLY (ofeunafinice Gr.]. 
by ſyllables. 

Conditional SI L'LOGISMS famong | 
Rhet. ] do not all gonſiſt of propoſitions 
that are conjunctive or compaunded; 
but are thoſe whoſe Major is fo com- 
pounded, that it includes all the con- 
cluſſon. They are reducible to three 
kinds, Coujunctive, Disjunctive and Co- 
pulative. 

Con junct ive e Cin Lag.) 
are thoſe, the Major of which is a con- 
ditional propoſition, containing all the: 
concluſion, as, 

there is a God, he 1 + to be e 

There it a God; 

Therefore he muſt be laved; 

Copulative SY LLOGISMS, are ſuch, 
in which 2 negative propoſition is 
taken, part of which is afterwards 
laid down as a truth to take off the 
other part; as, A Man cannot be, at the 
ſame time, a Servant of God, and a Wor- 
ſhipper of Money; 

A Miſer is a «yorſhipper of Money; 

Therefare a Miſer is no ſervant of God. 

Digun&ive SYLLOG}SMS, are ſuch, 
the firſt propoſition of which js disjunc- 
tive; that is, whoſe parts are joined 
or 3 disjoined by Gr; as, 

Theſe who killed Cægʒar are DSC: or 
Defenders of Liberty. 3 
Now they are not Parricides ; 1 6 
Therefore they are Defenders of. Liberty. 

SYLPHS, a kind of fairy nymphs, L. 

SILVA (among the Romans] a game 
in the Circus 2 "wherein an ar- 
tificial wood was planted and furniſhed 


dog 5 2 


ww 
hi 


dick moore þ ted or courſed by the 
p ut Wit 22 any 128 
being « ber tp he ke rhe Sie. 
exagerar Gid to 
given 2 Sylva in Hg Lo were 2 
and as many fallow l 30 wild a 
11S ag many wild horſes, 
200 wild goats, 1405 wild boars, 199 
bulls, 10 elks, ang 399 oftriches. 
SYEVA [in Pe Ja 1 piece, 
48 d, 35 it were, at à ſtart, in 3 
kind of rap 9 and aten e 
Dus thou I 95 meditatic os 
Y the god o 
A. ,and he e 


oves wer ted to him 
N Hart's Arne in honour Ol 


hen, he is i geſt Me IN ene in ee, 
wh — face * CN hh 
0 
and feet of a goat, 1 7 a branch 
cypreſs in his hand. ppp 
vain, god was ce 5 . 
1 think ere Was 7 
which could | Wei Hs pre 
96 a deity, and that nothi 255 = 
done either in the fields or foreffs, bu 
|: way Fu LA od mult behold ihe d that 
every thing 8 
creaſed 3 preſerved by 
dod ness. Feneftrelia - , 


2 
Oils: and Faunut, ts were. the Bt 
SHLVICOLST. fh, 11 27 


dweller in a wood 474 


Ta 


— 
* : 
” * . 
* * 


Fol. wi 7 — 
marks or attrihutes peculiar tq certai 
verſons or deities, as A thunder: bole 
with the head of an emperor is Hm 
bol of ſoyereign, authority and poy 
equal to the gods the tricent A 
thong 4 Neprune, and a peacock of 
SY MBOLICA L [of Handler, of 
av hoe N by 


Nov and Qs ro Wfiter a fit 
or one ihat fronts of ſymb os = 
SYM'METRT i fmmerzia, L. ef 


vich a great number of wild beaſts; | 


coe of eu, with, +879 ms 7 Gr.] 
5 


— 


00 goats, 


SYLVIFRA'GOUS - ſylvifeas 14.2 
m—_— or deltroyipg'y dds... 4 
SYM' 501. e Þ 770 Nor- 
5 J badge, ſign, RIGA mark, em. 
lems. or repreſentaii of forme m ora 
thing by the itnages or 55 
natural things; 2 miez 
motto or Sie 2 a lion 
e and 97 15 pin 
Ri together 


. e and devi- | 


_ 


—: * 
— 


: nns 
Meaſtire]adue proportioh, or the rela- 
tion of equalicy in the height, length 
and, breadth of the parts neceſſary to 
rompoſe a beautiful whole, or an uni- 
Formity oF the parts in feſpect to the 


SYMPATHETICALNESS [of 50. 
Tate, Gr.) a ſhmpathizing quality, or 


the nature of ſympathy. - 


 "SYM'PATHY [( ſympathia, L. ma 
hie, F. . of ovy with, and 
d, ſuffering, Sc. Gr.] an agree- 
bleneſs of natural qualities, affettions, 
nelingtions, humours, temperature, 
Se. which makes two perſons pleaſed 
and delighted witheach other; a fellow. 
cli ts, compaſſion. | i nee 
SYMPHO'NIOUS, pertaining to fym- 
phony, muſical, Milton. 
.-SYMPHY'SIS [with a Mrdinm] is of 
three kinds, called Syneuroſts, Syſarcho- 
ſtr, and Snchondroſis ; which fee. 
* SYMPHYSIS Without a Medium] is 
where two bones unite and grow toge- 


ther of themſelves, without the inter- 


ation' of any third thing, as a carti- 
lage, griſtle, Sc. e e 
* SYMPO'SIAC [of ναοο, Gr. a 
banquet} an entertainment or conver- 
non of philoſophers at a ney (es | 
- SYMPTOMAT'ICAL {in Phyſick] 
a term frequently uſed to denote the 
difference between the primary and ſe- 
condary cauſes in diſeaſes. 
. SYMPTOMAT'ICALNESS [ fympto- 
mazticus, L. uu ,, Gr.] the 
being attended with ſymptoms. 15 
** SYNCATEGOREMAT'ICALLY, 
Larnarinamuarizc, Gr. ] after the man. 
ner of a Hcategorema, or ſignifying to 
ether with. Sn Bhs IE 
" SYNECH'DOCHE [with Logician-] is 
when the Genus is pur for the Species, 
7. e. the matter of which a thing is made 
r the thing itſelf, as Tron for a Sword; 
or, on the contrary, a Sword for Iron. 
© SYNO'CHA [aw3x@- of 2uryiw, to 
"ſupport or hold up, or o:1#xw, Gr. to 
continue] from the former is uſed by 
ſome for an intermitting fever, and 
"the latter for a continued one. 
_SYN'OD [with Aſtron.] à conjunction 
or concourſe of two ſtars or planets in 
the ſame optical place of Heavens. 
_  SYNODTCALLY [of Hnodicus, L. of 
ound nic, Gr.) by a ſynod, or according 
ro the appointment of a ſynod. 
_  SYNOESTA, a feſtival celebrated at 
Athens, in coramemoration of e. 


having united the petty communities of 


Aſia. | „ | 
NOx, YMOUSNESS {of Hnonymus, 
IL. of 6-nvu@), Gr] che Having divers 


of an infant. 


8 
words of the ſame fignifcation 
| SYNTAG TICALLY [Hntaxir, L. of 
e Gr. ] according to the rules of 
ä e | 
SYN'THESIS in Pharmacy} the com- 
poſition or putting -of ſeveral thi 
4) rs 7 _ 1 * a c d 
medicine of ſeveral ſimple in redients. 
SYNTHESIS [with Logicias je 
method of convincing = Haga 2 truth 
already found out. . 
SYNU'SILASTS, a ſect of Hereticks 
who maintained that there was but one 
ſingle nature, and one ſingle ſubſtance 
in Feſu / Chrift, © 55 | ; 
SYNYMEN'SIS [of o, with, and 
e, Gr. a membrane] the connection 
of bones by a membrane, as in the ſkull 


* 


 SY'THON, See Siphon. | 
SYRO'NES {in Phy/ick} wheals; alſo 
worms; a ſort of worms that breed i 
cho ia. 
SIS TEM [ ſtema, L. of 2Ucy,,, of 
be , Gr. to put or connect toge- 
ther] in the general is a regular or or- 
derly collection or compoſition of many 
things together, or it is an aſſemblage 
or chain of principles, the ſeveral paris 
whereof are bound together, or follow 
and depend on each other. 
SYSTEM of the World {with Afrron,] 
an hypotheſis or ſuppoſition of a certain 
order and arrangement of the ſeveral 
parts of the univerſe ; whereby they 
explain all the phænomena or appear- 


- 


} ances of the heavenly bodies, their 


motions, changes, c. the moſt cele- 
brated are the Copernican, the Piolc- 
maick, and Tychonick, _ + 

SYSTEM {in Poetry] is a certain hy- 
potheſis from which the poet is never 
to recede; as, for example, when he 
has made his choice either in Chriſti- 
anity or the fables of the Heathens, he 
mutt always diftinguiſh between the 
two, and never mix ſuch different 
ideas in the ſame poem. | 

Concinnous SYSTEMS {in Muſick J are 
thoſe which conſiſt of ſuch parts as are 
fir for muſick, and thoſe parts placed in 
ſuch an order between the extremes, 
'as that the ſucceſſion of ſounds from 
one extreme to the other may have a 
good ee ->» + 5 

Inconcinnous SYSTEMS boy Muſick] 
are thoſe where the ſimple intervals 
arc inconcinnous or badly diſpoſed be- 
twixt the extremes. ; 
SYZY'GIA lin Grem.} the coupling 
or clapping of different feet together 
in verſe, either Greek or Latin. 


| 


— + fa 7 A 
| 2885 


. at} 
t, Roman; T, Italick 
4" liſh; T x, Saxon, I 4,, Greek, are 
the 19th letter in order of the alphabet; 
and b, the ↄth, and F, the ad of the 
e ren et nt 
4 ln an 1 generally ſounds like 9 
before à vowel, as in Action, Creation, 
Inclination;, bat Acceſſion, Diviſton, 
Admiſſion, &c. muſt not be written 
with ti, nor any, word that is not writ- 
ten with af in Latin. 

, is the mark of a branding iron, 
made uſe of for branding any male- 
factor found guilty of manſlaughter, 
bigamy, 690. 


el ; 
= A 


; (among the Ancients}, was uſed as | | e Round TABLE, a 
litary order of 24 in number, all pick d 


a numeral letter, ſignifying 160 
F, with a daſh at top, 


T (in Muſick Books} is uſed to denote 
the tgno rt ⁊ 4<7 

TAB/YBTING, is the paſſing a ſort of 
ſilk or ſtuff under the calender, to make 
à repreſentation of waves on it. Fs 
TARELLA 2 lin Pharmacy] a ſo- 
| TABLET'TE'S lid electuary or 
compoſition of ſeveral drugs made up 
into little ſquares, more commonly 


called Lozenges, 1% AE | 
TAB'ERER (un Ne 


one that plays upon a ſmall drum, 
a tabour nth dhe fer 15 -F /⁰=ãqm; i 
TAB ERDOER, a batchelor in Q 42en's 
College, Oxford; one who wears a gar. 
ment or ſhort: coat, called a tabard, 
being a kind of jacket or ſleeveleſs 
coat, whole before, and open on both 
ſides, with a ſquare collar, winged at 
the ſhoulders; ſuch as heralds wear 
when on ſervieeets © £7 4h 7 
' TABERNACLE, a fort of tempo- 
rary church or chapel for the uſe of 
pariſhioners, while their church is re- 
pairing, rebuilding, Sc. 


ſignified 


TABE'S (with Phyſicians] a pining 1 


away for want of natural moifture, Z 
 'TABES, is alſo taken for an ulcer in 
the lungs, cauſing the whole body to 
decay and periſh by degrees. 

TABES, gore blood, the matter or 
crruption that iſſuss out of a wound, 


TAB'ID Canſtitution, a diy, lean, 
vatting conſtitution _ ' | 
TAB DNESS {of rabidus, L.] a waſt- 
ingneſs, decay, conſumption. | 
. keep agoed , RLE, to live plen- 


*£ 3133 * 7 6 A « 2 5% . 
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* 


775 boffment in a frontiſpiece, for the put- 
ting an inſcription or other ornament 
in ſculpture. | ä . 


3 Et, Eng- | 


* 


| fas Fovianus) 


TABLE (ot a 


ſage in a book. 


the tradition. 


nee 
* 


SS 
Razed TABLE {in Architect. ] an em- 


Crowned TABLE Lin Architect. ] one 
which is covered with a cor nice, and 
in which is cut a Baſſo Relic ve, or a 
piece of black marble incruftaced for 
an inſcription. + © 4 

Ruſticated TABLE lin Archire&.] 
one whichis picked, and whole ſurface 


ſeoms rough, as in grotto's. 


_ TABLE- Diamond, or other precious 
ſtone pl with Jewellers] one whoſe up- 
per ſurface is quite flat, and only the 
ſides cut in angles. | | 
_ Book] 
rtory at the beginnin 
ook, to er "cw I 


an index or re- 
or end of a 
r to any paſ- 


Anigbts of the Round TABLE, a mi- 


from among the braveſt of the nation, 
firppoſed to have been inſtituted by Ar- 
thur, firſt king of the Britons, A. C. 
1016; who, it is ſaid, had fuch a table 
made to avoid diſputes about the upper 
and lower end of it, and to take away 
all emulation, as to places: from this 
table they are ſuppoſed to take their 
title Leſiy relates that he has ſeen this 
table at Winchefter, and that the names 
of a great number of knights are writ- 
ten round it, which ſeems” to confirm 
The keepers of this 
ups _— 8 a great po of ſo- 
emnity. But Cambaen is of opinion, 
that hey table is of a much more mo 
dern ftrafture than the fix th century ; 
and Paperbroch ſhews that there was no 
ſuch thing as any order of knights be- 
fore the ſixth century; and ir is like 
wiſe ſaid, that Arthur himſelf was but a 


fabulous prince. King Edward is faid 


to have built a houſe, cafled the 
Round Table, the court of which was 
200 foot in diameter. And the knights 
of the Round Table, (according to Pate 
aus) began firſt to be talked 
of in the time of Frederick Barbarofa ; 
and forme ſuppoſe that the Round-Tadle 


does nor appear tq have been any 


military order, but rather à kind of 
juſt or military exerciſe between com- 
batants with lan cs 

TA BLEs [in Afronomy] are tables 
wherein the motions of the planets are 
calculated, for the uſe of one particu- 


lar. 5 
TABLES {in Proſpect tue] plain ſur- 

faces, ſuppoſed to be tranſparent and 

perpendicular to the horizon. 


7 
N I ARLES 
% 
* 1 
N 1 " ** - 


Es 


— 


ö 


T A 
t fi Heraldry) coats or ef- 
tcheo comraining 
_— o four 0 be Reid, and ob e 
vith figure, beari 
4 id ſors, being, (95. 
AB'ULAR [rabilaris, L. Jvetongitif 
93 table, board, or plank. 
A'CENT racehl, L.] quiet, fill, 
wi * FIJI holding ond's 110 bs 
& [ractturtiitar, I. 
50 F. file ntneſs, 
TACITUR'NOUS [taciturnus, L.) 
f pt, ſaying nothing, making no noiſe. 
o and cloſe upon a TACK be Sea 
Tv fail cloſe upon « TACK $ 205 
5 pity, = the ſhip ſhould ſail dot 
hy wind bale 
means M4 then the tack down cloſe t 
cheſs-t 
1 5 the Ter [Sea Phraſe} lixiiſtes 
cken it, o ins It go or run Our. 
- HOT. the. . b. ot; & all £9 
7 ſhip ſails. upon a TACK 
: 220g ſhip ſat dr 5 to a Hier 5 
e ſail Foe By the NN 
17 CK ER, on o Rands or fixes 
one OM der, by tacks or hy 
9 in. a, Sip) 8 
ant, 
_ great doubl & e 4 c ch ſhivers 1 
boy n 0 hol in go 
Tze IT 10 Fed, Th capa- 
Men Sh being touched. 
AG (of attacher, F. to bind, 
8.4 to fix tags or points to laces. 3 
6 AG-RAG, apitiful, ragged Ys 
©. + 
FACE, a hep of 2 year old.” . 
- LAM (with Anat. ey: tendon 
a1 OC which is ipod to the moveable. 
A and t 2 to the immoveable 
* * called the head. 


— wages 


L {with Botan. 5 the 

ice a plant. 
9 TAIL (with oi. 
ers, &c.] one of the ſtron- 
ft manners of joining, 
by letting one piece 9 
_ wood into another, cut in' 
_ theſe forms, as by letting 

A into 

5 Pracock's- TAIL, a term 
applied to all circular com · 
partments, which go en- 
larging from the center to 
the circumference, imita- 
ting the feathers of a Pea- 

cock's-Tail. _ 
Dragons TAIL {in A, 


nothing but the 


taci- | 


boartl the" TACK | Sea Phra 10 | 


\ Swallow. TAIL, 


: 


OI te. 


which, Mr. Evelyn. fa 
art of ic 


flat, ſquare Roi 


tors or 


'75 J. fterti 


perro the deſcending 
ode of a planer, 


* 


'T: A 


the ſame as Dove. 
TAILS of lions Arg born in eee 
mour, who are ſai have very great 
rength in them, and to flap — 
about their back and ſides when the; 
are in atiger, 'and alfo to ſweep the 
{berg 2 ee ae to 
pe out r att 
nor be Tina ye rack. 
f in, e the 
Parti per ben Hiuifter. F 51 rcp 
TAIL/LE Douce, ' term in ainting, 
s, ſignifies the 
* raphy itſelf; 
urin or gra- 


. or c 
wher her done with 


Mgt or mich Agua Pires, which is cal- 


"TALL 1 lin Mick) the fame 25 


aui U in Arehitecture] is the 
on thee capital of a 


Pi 
TALAPOINS NS (at Siam) Indian doc- 
N who go barefoot, eat 
but once u day, live un exemplary life, 
and very zealouſly exclaim againſt 
oſe that worthip the devil; bur they 
are but little regarded, Theſe — 
have no a verſion for ſuch as turn Chriſ 
rant, if they do live agreeable to their 
— mtg it being their belief tha 
ng à good lite will render perſons 
ALAS'SU [with the Romans) 
TALAS'SIUSS' a'deity ſuppoſed to 
TALAS'SED 
riages, as Hymengus with the Greeks, He 
the nuptials might prove happy. 
TALBOT (prob. of exx1, a tail, 


Hr any perſuaſion ſafe; 
22 
-prefide over mar- 
was invoked on the ing day, that 
and bupan. Sr. above] a dog with 


of | his tail turbed up, noted for his quick 


ſcent, finding out tlie tracks, lodgings 
and forms 0 beaſts, and purſuing them 
with open mouth, anda continual cry, 
with fuch'cagerneſs,'thar, if not taken 
off by the Hu clinlan, he is ſpoiled. 

TALE- Beurer [of valu and ben pan, 
Sax. ] a tell. tale. 

Great TAL'ENT ef Silver [among 


f the Romany] gg1.'6s & d. ſterling. 


TALENT the leſſer (of. Silver] worth 
n 

TALEN 1 the greater {of Go} worth 
1125 J. ſterling. 

TR LION Lao (lex ralionis] a reti. 
bution or puniſhment, whereby an evi 
is Teturned perfectly like that commit 
ted againſt us by another; as 4% He 
for in Bye, a Tooth for a Tooth, Io 

TAL'ISMANS {rtxeps, Gr. of 13% 
Cal. an image} certaif _ or 


ſe- 
images, engraven or vera l 


0 
ae and ws * or tie hex | 
vens to Which 10 00 1 g. 
re cn virxucs, as 


the Aa. Gate bo- 
| digs; ſome. 9 


ten Engraven on a 
TG 54 


bg 8 the [os N in or- 

5 to 7. * its 194 up they are 
ſome of them fondly believed to be pra 
ſrvatives againſt all Kinds of we; 
dome again , , fancied to have miſ- 
chia vous Eflects, and that, accordin xy 
the Taliſman is preſerved. or. wa 
the Lbs hom 1 repreſents i is pre- 
ſerved or Way. 

TALK U Y alcum, L. J a fort. 'of x 


ral; 24 ty ch Al n is ex- 
aracker X 


preſed Þ this ch £ 

AL LAG Old 155 {a e ee 

aol jo which barons and knights | 

were taxed he the king towards the | 
ces of the 1 and inferior, te- | 

nants | 1841 870 er. * ds on 5 e 

in an, Ve Wario ty] 2 

Ma! an e as 

the battles or ee 2 3 

drink in a college. 

TALLIA, the ſet denne karmear 
and drink for every cannon . 
bendary in our gl cathedral 

ALLOWS ANDLERS; were in- 
1 corporate I Anno 1461. 

and by ral kings 
afterwards; confirmed. 

They conſiſt of a maſ- 

ter, 4 wardens, about 

40 aſſiſtants, and 14 5 

verymen, c. 1 

very fine is 154. 74 

Their armorialenſigns 
are, party per fefs Are and Argent, a 
pale counter-changed; on every. POE: 
of the firſt a turtle dove of the ſe- 

_ cond; with each an olive branch in 
its mouth Or. 
gate- Hill. 

TALLOW- Tree, a &ertain tree 
which produces a ſort of unctuous 
juice, of which candles are made. 

TALLOW/ISH, gteaſy, or of the. 
nature of tallow. 8 

To TAULY, to anſwer. exactly as 


Their hall is on Dow- ; 


| 


| ORs * 5 og, 1 | 
1 decks for by A's 25 an 


| 


| 


5 : 
gg 40 


. the T 


and the Gemara. 


was compiled 


who finiſhed it, as they ſay the 3 
year after the ruin of the tethple. ; 

the uſe of the Jews that dwelt in Ys 
This Talmud is of an older date; 
is rig and more obſcure than 


of Babylon. 905 2 2 wr Xs 


by” is compoſed 
work of Rabbi Judah, Amana 
holy, ho compiled it About the year 
20 or Fin He 7 of the . 4 
Fruſalem by tlie Romans, Aud 
ito of of the viitgar Ern. 
. 
all the 1 
of the Fewiſh 1 4A which Judah ga 
| ores 875 * body, for fear 
2 ſt and come into oblivi 
uſe 725 he 'diſpetfion' of the 
iter and the n 1 


42 


85 


vba, compoſed the Gene, hic 

is as much as to ſay completion o . 

na On Fane ae the ply, And the 

2 workst up the y.of 
The pied e of Has ald Led 

poſed of the M/Mra'of Judab is holy, 

Aſa, who lived" at Babylon about 100 

years after Rabbi Jaan. N | 

Feriiſalem, it is clear 

EA W mors 

bles Ant ridiculous ftories. Ter they 

even prefer the authority of the Tal. 

| pare the bible ro water, the Miſbua to 

wine, and the Gemara to Pg... 

plications of this bock are derived from 

God himſelf, that Moſes revealed them 


ſection, 16 compleat and finiſh the 
alm 

and of the gens, compoſed by Rabby 
rather make uſe of this my 

Nr aortas With x" Wehe of fa- 
mud to that of che ſcriptures, and com- 

They believe the traditious and ex- 
to Aaron, to his ſons, and to the elders 


of Tach, that theſe communicated 


them to rhe prophets, and the praphets 
tranſinitted them to tha members of 


the great ſynagogue, who paſſed them 


one tally does to another, or the tally hg hand to hand, rill "they came to 


101 ſock ; alſo to mak. or ſcore. upon 
a tall v. 


reat doctors, Who reduced them to 
ay rm of the a and Cemara. .: 


Architetr} is bo 


TAUMUD en of 795 Heb. be ALON [wat 
learned] the Talmud cantains the body | ſmail member mate of Gare, filers 
of the doctrine of the religion and of and 4 trait Cmattum: Tr 1s dieren 
the morality of the Jewt. They have from an Afragz!,, the latter being a 
to works Mee e member; whereas the Talon 


P A 
2 . apf en 
Ne Reverſed RON” is len with 


perm 
1 AG 1 of 2 Fe 


a bi 
8 air with h CLF a a, Tee 5 
at Fre ſoft, 1 pretty lar 86, uſual 
org. on the head and, 142 Which 
th name from its preying. ON 
e the . Me. A Role 


er. the ground. 
ES Lin Ch rrurgery]. tumours f 


+ 


105 510 bag, commonly, the conſequence 

of ee aller They 555 
1 90 hs as f l 
ly Na. the Ware t 
Re e A F ede of Þ 

5 of ihe 
Ik nyex hey is the feu ble 

2 5 95 Nope of. 1 work; as | of 

autlide of a wall, when its thi cneſs 

a by degrees, as it xi as in 

t, to make it firmer, © 


in Fort if. is the flo ven 
„ 5 92 Gr LF be pooh 7 


roar, | FO pa 1 is {the 


— 


FR on. the top of the para E 
allows. tlie ſoldiers to defend} the overt 
way with ſmall ſhot, which a e on 
IN do.were it level. 
TAM BAC 4 mixture. of 01 
TAM BRAO UA + and copper, whic 
| the Stameſe ; bas more beautiful and 
Fr. > groater value 9 i on gold 


5 "TAMBOUR'"f;n Arthitgft, 
chit a term 
wſed ot the Corinthian and Leet 2 
capitals, of a member that bears ſome 
1 to A drum: alſo a lirtle 
N. of timber-work, covered with a 
cielin within ſide the porch. of ſome 
"chur 8 to keep out the wind, by 
ag IQOTS. 
T.AMBOUR' fin Maſonry). a 
8 ox courſe of ſtones, nen 
oi 


rea Treaion of the ſhaft of aco-| 


Jumn, not ſo high as a diameter. | 
AME ABLE, that may be tamed. 
DAME LY [camelice, Sax. after a 

Ei e manner. 
AM'MUS, a Pagan deity 1 8 
to! be the ſame as Adonis, Rab. 

"Kinchi. ſays, that Tammus was an 440 

ot braſs,. whoſe eyes the. Pagans us 'dto 

fill with lead; then making a fire in 
the hollow part of the idol, the fead 
would melt, and the image ſeem ro 
ſhed tears, 

ther Rab3;us think” that Tammus 
- Was 1 idolatrous prophet, who * 


7 


round N 


I 
5 T A * 


made an ir mage of the ſun, all o 
AE Was E e between of gl, 


lon, having put this propher to 

all' the idols of the country aſſembled 
before the image of the ſun; 
of a' teaft, which was kept at the be- 
ginning of the month Tammus, on 
which the lamented the death of a 
| prophet,” f this name. 

'St. Jerome has rendred Tamms by 
Adonis, and'there is great probability 
that this is the ttue ſignification of i it, 
the narne fighifies abſtruſe or concealed, 

othing 'can agree better with 
Adonis than * epi er Secret or Hid- 
den, Whether we'confider that ſecreſy 
and obſcurity,” in Which his myfteries 
were involy'd, or the condition in which 


a 


He was put into a coffin, and lamen- 


= iling Tae has 
eat t of commentators to ex- 
Fin e paſſages ' in Ezek. 2 16. by 
the feaſts 5 Adonis. 45 
TANNED (of. zeranniah, Sur. ] 
made leather, as ſkins or hides, being 
| conſolidated — hardened by tanning. 
© TAN'GENT' (of a Curve] is a right 
line Ufawn ſo as to touch it, but f con- 
80 Dun not cur ir. 1 * | 


Ul EI 7. L. 
: Fen ſ 


nah. 
er, that 


REY IT -4f infinitely 
37 a produced, it 
gi VvVould never 

e our the fame, 

55.4 - "37 7:6; never 

come within 

4-7 the circle: 

K 1301 K 4 thus the 5 
16 lie tangent to the circle in 

4 cp och 72 Arch \in Trigouo- 

metry] is a right line raiſed per pendicu- 

arly on the extreme of the diameter 
and continued” to a point, where it is 
cut by à fecanr; 5. e. by a line drawn 


* ju 

a a 
* 77 2 
* — * 4 


ty of the arch; whereo it is a 15 
Artificial 'TANGENTS, are the 10 

garithms. of the tangents of arches. ; 
Line of TANGENT S, a line 10 

placed on the Seffor and Gar 


and earth; and that the king of tr ; 
d 


r to 1 76 his death, 
| which gave occaſion to the obſervation 


ted over, as if dead.” 1 5 in ſomo as 


from the center, through the extremi- | 


a ome am. 4. a—= , I. _ 2 * 


TANGENT of 
a Circle 15 Geom.] 

dsa right line; as 
TR drawn with- 
N out the circle, 

int perpendicular to 
—). :fome radius, as 
„ R, and which 
touches the circle 


but in one point. 
TAN GIBLENESS [of tangibilit, "wh 


and neſs] capableneſs of being touc 
or felt by the touch. 

TAN/'TALUS C according to the 
Poet] was the ſon of Jupiter and Plota 
the nymph, and grandfather to Aga- 
memuon and Menclaus, who on a time 
entertaining the gods at a banquer, to 
make an experiment of their divinity, 
kill'd, dreſs'd, and ſerv'd up his fon 
Pelopt at table: but the gods, diſcover- 
ing the fact, ſo abhorred ir, that, for 
the loathſome banquet he made them, 
they made him as diſagreeable an one: 
For they ſet him in water up to the 
chin, and apples bobbed him on the 
lips; but he could neither ſtoop down 
to the one to quench his thirſt, nor 
reach up to er rat to ſatisfy his 
hungry appetite, the water ſinking 
lower, and the apples riſing higher. 
As for his ſon Pelops, Jupiter ſent Mer- 
cury to Hell to fetch his ſoul from 
thence, and reftored him all his limbs, 
putting them together in theif right 
places, and reftorad him 10 life again. 
And whereas Ceres had eaten up his 
ſhoulder, Jupiter made him one of 
irory, which had the virtue of healing 
all manner of diſeaſes. 

TAPEFNOSIS. {va74irur, Gr. hu- 
miliation] a figure in rhetorick, when 
the orator ſpeaks leſs than the truth. 


TA PING [in Chirurgery] an opera- 


tion in which any of the Venters are 
pierced, to let out matter, as in a 


- TAPSYS {with Botanifts} the herb 
white Mullein, LL. | 
TARAN'TULA. Iſo named of Ta- 6 
rentum in Apulia] a venomous: aſh- co- 
loured ſpider, fpeckled with a little 
white and black, or red and green 
ſpots, about the ſize of an acorn, and 
having eight feet, and as many eyes; it 
is hairy. and from its mouth proceed 
two forts of horns or trunks, with ex 
cceding ſharp tops, through Which it 
conveys its Poiſon, whoſe bite is of 
luch a nature, that it is to be cured only 
TAN us * 
1PPUS Crane of tapas: 
and ig, a horte, 853 an ima- 


— 


L.] ſlowneſs of ſpecch.. 


| ſomeching more 


oY 


. 
ginary deity; adored by the .0f 
Elis in Peloponneſe; | He tha —_— 
es in the liſt, Where their chariot 

orſes were kept; and hence proceed- 
ed that worſhip. There was near the 
end of this encloſure or place rail d in 
a lift of a conſiderable breadihy fixed 
to the ground, in the form of a ſemi<+ 


circle, ot lively bright colour, thas 


it might be conſpicuous to the courſers 
(7: e. racers) in their greateſt ſpeed; 
and ſo turn back again; it often hap- 
pened, that 3 horſes came. up 
to the place, they either Pac the 
ſighr, or the drivers out of graat haſte 
turned them ſhort, and made them 
throw the coachman out of the box, 


and break the chariot. _.. 


The ſuperſtitious Grecia not know- 


- 


ing what to attribute this to, imagined 
that there was ſome. deity: that would 


be worſhipped, and called him Tarax- 


' ?ppns, or the terror of horſes. 
TARDA'TION, « loitering iber 


ng, So. 2 * W RA 
TARDIL'CQUENCE [:ardi/oquentra, 
T ARDILO QUIOUS 


L tardiloguus, 
L.] flow. of ſpeech. * ha a 
T AR'DINESS [of tarditas, L. ſlow- 
neſs] Nackneſs in buſineſs; alſo guilti- 
neſs of a fault. | 1 
TAR'GUM lu, Chald.] a para- 
phraſe; or rather comment or explica- 
tion of the Old Teftament in the Chal- 
dec tongue, for the uſe of the Fews 
after the Baby/onian captivity, to Whotu 
the Chaldee tongue became familiar and 
more known than the Hebrew it ſalf. 
So that when the Hebrew text was 
read in the ſynagogue or temple, they 
generally added to it an Explicarion in 
the Chal/dee tongue. oo 
The. Targum of Onkelos is a Chaldee 
paraphraſe, upon only the Books of 
Moſes, and his fiyle approaches more 


tering,. 


1 


| nearly to the purity of the Chal4re, as 


it is found in Daniel and Ezra. He is 
nore modern than Jon. 
The Targum of Jonathan, ſon of Uzziet, 
who lived about 39; ears before dur 
Saviour's time, is upon the greater 
and 'lefſer prophets, his ſtyle is purs 
enough, and approaches pretty near 


to the Chaldec of Oukelos. 

The Targum of Joſeph the blind, is 
upon the Hagrogripha.. This author is 
much more modern and leſs eſteem'd 
than thoſe before mentioned.” He' has 
written upon the eee tlie yo - 
verbs, Canticles, Ecclefiofter, Ruth and 


Efther, His ſtyle is a very *corrupe 
FTC (read ans a 


©, „„ 4 
©. n 3 


| 


/ 


S 
m foreign n 
pon the euob, nor is that intire 


upon 
and 


"ii 11 23 «Avithmericians} a 
| Sea 


| able contrived for the 
reſolving of queſtions in the 
Ale" of fellowſhip, when the Rocks, 
loſſes, and gains ars very numerous: 


alt 2 table framed: to ſhew, at firſt 


Sghe, any multiple or diviſor, taken 


any number of times undor ten, for ; 


the more eafy and fpeedy diviſion of a 


ny ſim. 
FAR*RYING prob. of tardare, Ital. 
or tatio, Bree. } loitering or lagging, 
abiding or continuing. 


_ -PAR'TAR ſtartarum, L. tartre, F. 1 


4 kind of ſalt, is expreſs d in chymic 


| v—_—_ this character? 


-FARTAR Emerick 4+ f 
{with Chymr/ts] is cream or cryſtal of 
rar; mird with a fourth part of 
Crocus Meta llor um; and this mixture 
boiled for eight or nine hours in a ſuf 
ficient quantity of water, in an earth 
en veſſel, and chro a Wool - 
len cloth, which having been gently 
„ Kea to the quantity of one half, 
= ſet to cool, will ſtrike into chry- 


Is. | 
- TARTAR foluble {with Chymiſts] a 
kind of falt, prepar'd by boiling 2 
pound of cream of tartar, and half a 
ound of fixed ſalt of tartar in three 
quarts of water, for the ſpace of half 
an hour, in an earthen unglazed veſſel, 
a ſtraining it when it is cold, and 
| poratin he moiſture ; which when 
done, the ſalt will remain at the bor- 
ond, Bout oo Pr IHR | 
TARTAR Pirriolate (with Cm 
is prepared by pouring ſpirit of vitriol 
on oil of rartar per deliguium; and after 
the efferveſcence or bubbling is over, 
by ſetting the glaſs in ſand, and draw- 
ing out the v 
till a. very white falt remains at the 
bottom. : ONLY 


: 


TARTAREOUS [rartarexs, L.] of 


or pertaining to tartar, i. e. deep place 


in hell; alſo helliſh. 


"'TAR'TAROUSNESS {of rartareus, 


| common falt. 3. \Lixiviour, which is 


I. and ne 77- Teagan quality. _ 
"TAR'TARUM > Lire of 2 
TARTARUS 5 raden, Gr. to 


trouble or confound, becauſe there all 
things are full of trouble and confuſion) 
the poets take it for Hell, or the place 


of torment for the wicked, | 
FTD [of taſcu, Brit. to put al 
burden on one, Baxter] having a cer- 


ap ours with a gentle heat, | 


- Tr 
bod. | A work. appoin ted to be 


TAS'CONY, a fort of white 
like chalk; and is the only Nh the 
endures the blaſd of the bellows, and 
heat of the fire, and running metal. 

N Lof taſte, Teut. or tate of 
iter, F.] one of the five external ſenſes; 
alſo ſavour, reliſn, which probably is 
effected by the ſalts that are in bodies 
which aſſact the tongue (according to 
their various configurations) as diſſe- 
rently as they differ from one another; 
and by tickling, or otherwiſe moving 
| thoſe ſmall ner ves lying in the Papille 
| = a yr. og e catea ſenſation 

in, that is ei 

5 a t is 2 5 prnfant or 
 LASTES [by Dr. Grew) are diftin- 
guiſhed into ſimple and — und. 
Simple TAS TES, are ſingle modes of 
taſtes, altho' mingled with others in 
the ame; as for inſtance, the taſte of 
a Pippin is aci dulcit; of Rhubarb, ama- 
 raftringent, and therefore compounded 
with both; but yet in the pippin the 
aid is one ſimple tafte, and the jar 
another, as diſtinct as the bitter and 
aſtringeut are in Rhubarb, 

Simple TAS TES, are bitter, ſrocet, 
four, ſalt, hot, as in cloves, pepper, 
Sc. and cold, as in Sal Prunelle. Aro- 
artet [ſpicy]; \nauſeonr; and ſome add 
boy ow 4117 1 ; either vapid, as in 

> the whites of % Sc. or 
unctuous, as in oils, fat, 28 * 
Hard TASTES are, 1. Penctrant, 
pt OE themſelves into the 
e wit any pungency ;- as is 
experienced in the root nd leaves of 
wild cucumber. 2. Stu pefacient, as in 
the root of black hellebore, which, if 
chewed and kept ſome time upon the 
tongue, affefts it with a numbnels or 
paralytick ſtupor. 3. Aftringent, as in 
galls. - 4. Pungent, as in the ſpirit of 
Sal Armoniack. | 41 
Compounſed TASTES are, 1. Auſtere, 
which is aſtringent and bitter, as in the 
green and ſoft ſtones of grapes, 2. 4- 
cerb, which is aſitingem and acid, as in 
the juice of unripe grapes. 3. Aeriu, 
which is pungent and hot. 4, Mur ia- 
tick, which is ſalt and pungent, 45 in 


ſaltneſs joined with ſorne pungency and 
heat. 6. Nitrous, which is ſaltnels 
joined with pungency and cold. There 
are alſo Goverad ile compounded 
taſtes, but we want words to exprels 
them. | EE es 

TASTE'FUL fof dre, F. and fil, 


havi | aſte. 
having a good or Oe? t ABTE.- 
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1 28 IANIST S, Hereticks of the ſa- 


nd cuntury, of Chriſtianity, who con 
ola bt and forbad.. their 
diſciples the uſe of wine and fleſh. 
"'TATTES ©. 2 | [prop of kateren, 
. TAL THING, Du.] prating, im- 
»crtingat ion mint oo 5 
ic Hs 20 (in Heraldey] called 
——==7 | the. St. Anthony's Croſs, be- 
II | cauſe St. Anthony, the monk 

and hermit, is always 
J painted with it upon his 
— habit. It takes its name 
from the Gi eek letter , Which it ex- 
actly reſembles. Some are pf opinion, 
it is an old hiergglgphick of ſecurity, 
and refer it to the charge Pneus 
angel in Ezekiel, not to kill them upon 
whom was the letter N Tau, Heb. 


7 Tau, Greek [ NM Heb. ] a figure of the 


croſs of Chr iſt, and in Hebrew, is inter- 
preted a ſign or mark, of which it was 
ſpoken to the angel, which Ezekiel ſaw 


in ſpirit, “ GO thy way, and ſer. a 


« mark () upon the, torcheads of 
« them that, mourn, and are ſorry for 
&« all the abominations that are done 
« therein.” This mark was in order | 
to their being preſerved in the midi 
of them that were to be ſlain; for their 
idolatry, in the wrathful diſpleaſure 
of the Lord. And this letter T Tau, 
' Greek, was uſed. by captains and ha- 
ralds, and ſigned on their names, who 
remained alive after a battle; ſo that 
as the letter Theta © was uſed as the 
mark of death, ſo was T Tau, or 7, of 
ife. ; „ 
TAUNT ING (prob. of tanſer, F. to 
check, rebuke, or ſcold at] ſpeaking 
reproachfully, bitingly, Se. i 
'TAUROBO'LIUM {among the Cre-. 
cans] the ſacrifice of a bull to Cybele, 
the mother of the gods; by which he 
that was conſecrated, eſteemed himſelf 
regenerated. and pure for twenty years 
to come. The manner of it was this; 
2 bull, having his horns gilded, was 
lain in a pit, which was planked with 
planks bored full of holes, through 
which holes the blood: of the bull ran 
upon à man that lay under the planks, 
who, all beſmearing himſelf with blood 
ny du was held pprified by it. 15 
AU RUS with Afronomers] the fe- 
cond ſign of the zodiack, into which 
the ſun enters on the 21 of April; it is 
repreſented on a celeftial 


: 3 by the 
zare of a bull; and its characteriſt ick | 
N48 42 1 N 0 ; : 
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tautol 


| TAUTOLOGICALNESS, 4 tauto- 
logical quality, or fulneſs of tautolo- 


gles. . „ 
3 TAUTOL/OGIST ere ng of 
ys the 


| cured Mey, Gr.) one who 


ſame things over arid over. 19 5 
To TAU TOLOGHEE (of 5 durd 
At Gr.] to ſay the ſame thing over 
and over. ME; ; 
 TAW'ER [of tapian, Saæ. ] a dreſ- 
ſer of leather, a ranner. . . 
TAW DRINESS (as Dr, Tho, | 
ſuppoſes, of knots and ribbons boug 
at à fair, anciently held in the chapel 
of St. Audrey or Etheldred ridiculous 
or flaunting gayneſs., _ wt aol 
'TAY-BOU lin Toxquin, in the Judies 
towards China] the name of one of the 
two great. magicians, who makes the 
people believe that he can foretel 
things to come, ſo that when they de- 
ſign to marry their children, to buy any 
land, or undertake; any conſiderable 
buſineſs, they conſult him as an oracle. 
He keeps a book filled with the 
figures of men, beaſts, circles and tri- 
angles, and three pieces of braſs with 
ſome characters on one {ide only; theſe 
he puts into three cups, and having 


| | ſhaken them, throws them out upon tho 
ground; and if the characters lie up- 


permoſt, he cries out that the per 
will be the happieſt perſon — th 


undermoſt, it is accounted as:a very 

/ ˙ oat ATI 
If one or two of the characters lip 

uppermoſt, then he conſults his boo 


tends to know the cauſes of diſtempers, 


when they that conſult him are ſeat ta 


him by the Tay- Bon; and pretends to 
call the ſouls of the dead out of, theig 
bodies to which they are troubleſoms. 
© TAY-PHOU-THONY. lat Tongan) 
the name of the other Magician, to 
whom they. have recourſe in cheir 
iickneſs ; if he ſays the devil is the oc- 
caſion of the diftemper, then he orders 
them to ſacrifice, offering him a table 
well furniſhed with rice and meat; 
which the Magician knows how to 
make uſe of: If after this the ſick does 
not recover, all the friends and kin- 


dred of the fick perſon, with fevera 
foldiers, , furround the. houſe, and diſ- 


charge their, muſkers thrice to frighten 
che evil ſpirit away... 
The Magician makes the patient 


a 


(eſpecially If a ſeaman or fiſherma 


n 
world; but if on the contrary they lie 


and tells what he thinks; he alſo pre- 


* 


— —— . re Peony 
. 
* 


* 


ies. ſick) ſoraetimes fedlimml "believe | 
ark ce N of 'wa- 


,nmionSagain.” 


u bertſe of Water, until the perſonm is 
Leim breaks the bottle; and ſets the 


- 2" TECWNIGAL Wordt, terms of art. 
lde the fubſtance or particular parts 


the Art pf 8 formative nature. 
_ {= TEDIF'ERA DEA 7-2: the torch- 


ter, then he orders that tapbſtries ve 
ſpread and Hruts built, and good tables 
Kept for three Gays, at certain diſtan- 
ces from the fi.k man's houſe to the 
mext fir; to induce this dæmon to 
retire and ſde him ſate into his domi 


* 


"Bur the better to know the cauſe of 
held Uiffernpers, this Mygician ſends: 
anon very often to the Th Bou, who 
vers, that they are the (ouls of the 
05 that cauſe the ſickne ſs, and pro- 
bs that he will ufe his art to draw 
Off chieſe trbutleſome ghoſts to hirnſelf, 
and make chem pals. into his own body 
Ctor-they believe the tranfmigration of 
ſouls.) and. when i that ghoſt 
char dich tie niffonier, he thuts it up in 


etrred: ihe perſon recovers, the Ma: 


Fhoſt at liberty ro go whither it will. 
And if the perſon dies, after the H 
Sierau Nas -enſolned the ghoft ro do no 
more Harm, he ſanids it away. 
TAU fin Herallry) is commonly 
wſ2d for the tail Gf an hart; but-tho! 
of other creatures have peculiar and 
Uiſtinet names for then 


PECHNICALVerſes, are ſuch as in- 


Of an att or ſcience, or contain the 
rules and precepts of them; ſo digeſted, 
For the help of the memor. 
<*TECH'NICALLY | of techuieur, L. of 
Tyrux36, Gr.] after the manner of tech- 


Do . 5 5 

AV T ECHINESS prob. of tbncher, F. 
to touch, 3. d. touchineſs] captiouſneſs, 

Apegels to be offended, frowardnefs, 
ET Tree ie morn 
- TECTONICK Narare [natura tecto- 

mica,#E. of rechte Of rauh, Gr. 


bearing goddeſs) a name given to Cerer 
Tine goddets of | 


zaghrer Pyoſerpina with a'rorch; and 
thence they ſacrificed to her in the 


night with rorches burning. Some are] money. 
'of E that by Cere# is meant the 


Earth, 2 hat by | 1a | 
corn, Which had like to have been bu- 


ried in the dark bowels of the foil; the other of the female, L. She was 


but that in the night time, when the 
ſun is under ground, the blade of corn 
ſhoots out faſt, which is the meaning 
of Ceres's torch that night, when ſhe 


1 4 a 


interior lens. 


chlum near the open end, inclined to- 


he god bread-corn) by the 'TELESCOPICAL, of or pertaining 
ear eee of her ſeeking her | to a teleſco EW ; 


and that by Proſerprna'is meant | Tellus and 17 
h 


'TEEMFUL, full up to the top; = 
'TEEM'ING (of team, Sax. an of: 
de e, 'of game, Gr. to extend 
N e. e boar 
 TEELH Loaf, Sax.] eit | 
de ar g B r, ] either of 
TEG'UMENTS” of a human Body ſin 


Anat. J Are reckoned five, viz, the be- 


dermit or ſcarf ſkin, the Derma or true. 
ſkin, the Fanniculoſur Adipoſus, the 
Membrana Carnoſa, and the common 
membrane ofthe muſcles. 
TEIN T {in Fainring] an artificial or 
compound colour, or the ſeveral co- 
lours uſed in a picture, conſidered 23 
more or leſs high or bright, or deep 
or thin, or weakened, (gc, to give the 
proper Relievo, or ſottneſs, or diſtance, 
Se. of the ſeverat objects. 
© 'TEIRS, che third part of a pipe, or 
@ meaſure of a2 gallonnsssss . 
.TEKUPHEZE (inthe Jewiſh chrono: 
logy} are the times wherein the ſun 
proceeds from one cardinal point to 


- 


the next. n 
A TELESCOPE, wich a convex and 
concave lens, fepreſents, objects that 
are ata vaſt diſtance, diſtinct and erect, 
and magnifies them according to the 
proportion of the focal diſtance of the 
convex lens to the*focal diſtance of the 
concave . t es at] 5 z 
I TELESCOPE, with two conver 
lenſes, reprefents objects that are vaſtly 
diftant, 'diſtin&,''but ' inverted, and 
magnifies them according to the pro- 
portion of the focal diftance of the 


„ 


Reflecting TELESCOPE, conſiſts of 
a large tube that is open at the end 
next to the object, and cloſed at the 
other, where is plated a meralline 
Speculum, and having 'a' flat oyal He⸗ 


wards the upper part of the tube, 
where there is a little hole furniſhed 
with a fmall, plain, 'convex eye-glafs. 
27 a dr 

"TBE" LER Tofzellan, Sax. to tell 
one who" relates; alſo; 4 teller of 


© TEILUS, qlis goddeſs of the earth. 
amo were worſhipped 
one under he notion of the male, and 
uſually painted in a green mantle. 
TEMERRRIOUSNESS Lemer af, 
L. reme lite, F.] rafhneſs, unadviſcd- 
neſs. 8 „ 8 


found her daughter. 


3 | 


' TEMOIN 


exterior to the focal diftance of the 
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„„ 
TEMOTN S., (with Mi/ipary Men 


or wirnelſes in the foſſes of places the 
workmen are empty ing, that the) 
may know exactly how many cubical 
fathoms of earth have been carried 
away, in order to pay the workmen 


their due for 


TEM'PERAMENT [in Phy/ick} the 
natural habitude and conſtitution 
the body of man, or the diſpoſition of 
the animal humour s. fi 
"TEMPERAMENT 2 lin Muſick}-a 

TEM'RERING. C rectifying. or 
amending the - falſe or impertect con 
cords, by e, to them part of 
the beauty of the "Ii ect ones. 

TEM PERANCE l(temperantia, L.] 
moderation, a reſtraining of our aſſec 
tions and paſſions, Femperance is one 
of the four cardinal virtues, and is by 
moraliſts ſaid to conſtitute honeſty, or 
decency and baſhfulneſs. The two 
ſpecies of it are Sobriety, which mode- 
rates our eating and drinking; and 
Chaſtity, which ſets bounds to the en- 
joy ment of conjugal love. Temperance 
hath alſo its potential Part. as meek- 
neſs, clemency, modefty, _ | 

TEMPERANCE [(with Divine] is 
defined to be a virtue that conſiſts in 
an abſtinence from ſenſual pleaſures, 
which renders the body tame and go- 


vernable, and ſo ſerviceable . to the | 


foul, and alſo chearful in the exerciſe 
of religion; which ſets the mind of 
man free from the captivity of ſenſe, 
and eſtabliſhes its dominion over the 
brutiſh part, ſo that the man lives by 
faith and not by ſenſe, and is diſengaged 
| from the world, and the allurements 
of it. 4: . | 

TEM'PERA TENESS [ temperant ia, 
L. temperature, F.] moderation, abſte 
miouſneſs in eating and drinking, gc. 
Fo reſtraint of our aſſections or paſ- 
ions. ** 
To TEM'PEST, to be ſtormy. Mil- 
on. 8 | 


A TEM'PLAR [remplier, F.] A ftu- 


þ 


dent in the Temple. 4... 
TEMPLARS or Kights Templars, faid 
to have been inſtituted in the year 1113 
by Hugh of Rayennes, and conarmed by 
Pope Eugeniut. Their habit was a 
White cloak or upper-garment, with a 
red croſs on the back, and a ſword girt 
about them; and thence they were by 
he common people called Croſr-Backs, 
er crouched -backs. Theſe knights at 
0 dwelt in part of the building that 
elonged to the temple in Feruſalem, 
at far from the ſepulchre of our Sa- | 


= 


: ts * 
| LE 
So. ; 


viour, where they charitably enter- 


pieces ot | left their armour led chem through the 


holy land, to view ſuch things as were 
to be (wen there, defending them from 
the infidels.” Theſe knights had in all 
provinces of Europe their ſubordinate” 
governors, in which they poſſeſſed n 
leſs than 16099 lordihips, a valt revenue. 

Their governor. in England was ſtiled 
maſter of the Temple, and was ſum" 
moned to partiament ; and the temple in 


Fle eteſtreet, now the houſe of our faws 


ſtudent. in London, being their houſe, 
the miniſter of the Temple church ffill 


bears the title of maiter of the Temple. 


This order continued! tor aböut the 
ſpace of two hundred years; bur at 
length, being both rich and powerful, 
and alſo grown vicious, the WHole or- 
der was avoliſhed by Pope Clement. V. 
in the year 1309, as alſo by the councit 
of Vienna in 1312, and their poſſeſſions 
were given to the knights of St John of 
Feruſilem, whole manſion was near 
Smithfield (now vulgarly called St. 
Jones's) and other religions orders. 
The crimes objected againſt them were 
ficft, their revolting from their profeſ= 


ſed obedience to the Patriarch of Jery- - 


ſalem, who was their vitiror. Secondly, 
their unſpeakable pride. Thirdly, 
their fins againſt nature. 
TEMPLE {templum, L. fome derive 
it of templando or contemplando. con- 
templating ; Farre of ten-0, detending, 
Mart. of ayw, , dividing or ſepara- 
ting, Scat. of π. , 4. d. a place ſe- 


parated from others on account of re- 


ligion; but others derive it of Gun, 
Juſtice or the goddeſs of juſticef a 
church or cathedral for the perfor= 
mance of divine ſervice. The temples 
that the heathens built to their gods 
were very ſtately; for pt inces and na · 
tions employed their riches and ingeni- 
ous inventions of architecture in build- 
ing them. In their temples there were 
generally three altars; the firſt at the 
entry where the victims were offered 
and burnt, the ſecond in the middle, 
and the third at the end, within an en- 
cloſure. _ Upon the two laft, only per- 
fumes and ſweer ſcents were burnr, aud 
there the people eat in their feftivals to 
cheir gods, 1 . 

la the infaney of the world, neither 

the true worſhippers of God, nor the 

idolarrous heathens had any temples, 

but performed their religious ceremo— 

nies ſome on the tops of hills and 


mountains, and others on large plains ; 


but afterwards" chofe retired places; 
5 C2 e IE 


4. 


« 


many of them celebrating their my ſte- 
rious rites in woods, and afterwards in 
walled places, offering up their prayers 
and ſacrifices ; but left the tops of them 
open, that they might have a clear 
view of the Heavens, and did not for 
ſame time uſe covered buildings. 

| to the places where the Faden 
temples were built, they were diſſerent 
according to their diſſerent deities. 

The temples of tutelar gods or towns 
Were built on heights, it there were 
any, the better to protect and defend 
them on all ſides; thi gods who preſi- 
died over virtues, peace and arts, had 

their places in the beſt parts of the 
City, to be nigher at hand, to inſpire 
men with noble thoughts and inclina- 


tions for the gaod of the publick. As 


for thoſe who preſided over pleaſures, 
as Venus ; war, as Mars and Bellona; 


757 fire as Vulcan; their temples were | 
uilt out of their towns, to intimate, 


that they were either hurtful to men, or 


at leuſt to denote, that they were not 


to accuſtom themſelves to their uſe. 
eptune's temples were generally 
upon the ſea coaſts, and thoſe of cEſ- 
culapius and the other deities who pre- 
ſided over phyſick in the moſt tempe- 
rate part of the city, and where there 
was the beſt air, that altogether mignt 
contribute to the recov2ry of the ſick 
ſent thither. Nor muſt it be forgotten 
that each temple had its particular god 
or gods, and no other gods but ſuch 
as temples were conſecrated to, could 
be worſhipped in them. | 
_ TEM'PLERS, a ſe& of Chriftian He- 
reticks, who lived in Jeruſalem in the 
year 1030, after Philip Auguſtus, they 
being ſo _ denominated becauſe 
frequented the temple very much : they 
Had an image made by exquiſite art, 
coveredwith a man's ſkin, and having 
rwo ſhining carbuncles inſtead of cyes : 
to this idol they ſacrificed the bodies 
of the dead reduced to aſhes, and gave 
them to be drank by others, to render 
them more ſtrong and conſtant ; thoſe 
who were born to a templer, wedded 
to a maid, they roaſted after death, and 
anointed the image with the droppings, 
as an evidence of their great zeal; 
fome ſuppoſe theſe to have been the 
ſame with the knights Templers; bat 
others oppoſe it. 5 
Tietraſtile TEMPLES, ſuch as had 
8 columns in front, and as many be- 
ind. 5 | 
Amphiproſtyle TEMPLES, ſuch as had 
columns before and behind, which alſo 
were reirafliyle, © 


434 
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Profile TEMPLES; were ſuch 23 
had columns only on the foreſide. 

' Diptere "TEMPLES, ſuch as had eight 
rows of 'columns around, or were Oxa. 
/lyle, or had eight columns in front. 

Feriptere TEMPLES, ſuch as had 
four rows of inſulated columns around, 
and were Hexaſtyle, i. e. as had fix co- 


lumns in front. 

The temples of O thiopia, are re- 
ported to be all hewn out of a firm 
rock, proportionable in their parts, 
with gates and windows, and to have 
been all per fected in 24 years, 
TEMPLES, certain je wels, which 
great ladies anciently wore on their 
temples and foreheads, and faſtened to 
their hair with bedkins.” b 

TEM PORALNEss {of remporalis, I. 
temporel, F.] a ſecular quality; alſo 
temporarineſs, or the being for a time. 

TEMPOR A'NEOUSNESS > {of ten- 

TEM'PORARINESS 8 forariut, 


they 


L. remporaneus, F. and nee, Sar. Ja 
temporal quality, or the laſting only 
ö for a time 1 
' TEMP'TER [tenraror, L. rentateur, 
i F] one who allures or encices, the 
+ devil. 3h, 0 
þ  TEMP'TINGNESS | of zentans, L. and 
hr 05d Sax, terminat.] alluringneſs, 
; charmingneſs. ; 
; TEMULENTNESS {temulentia, L.] 
drunkenneſs. | He Ce 
i TEN [Tien or xyn, $ex.} the num- 
ber 10 in figures, is compoſed of the 
firſt figure and (o) a cypher, It con- 
Joins the virtue of all numbers, which 
it holds as it were, bound in itſelf, ei- 
ther ſimple, or by multiplication ; fe- 
| condly, as among geometricians, a lime 
is the joining in one of divers pricks 
or points, ſo the to makes the line of 
numbers, neither can there be any g0. 
ing farther. We may add 1 to 9, and 
2 to 8, and, by ole enten and re- 
doubling of 10, fer down a number 
greater than the ſands of the ſea. 
 TE'NABLENESS (of tenable, F. and 
neſs of renere. L. to hold] capableneſ 
of being held and kepft. 
TENA'CIOUSNESS tenacitat, L. 
tenacits, F.] niggardlineſs, ſtiſſneſs in 
38 or maintaining an opinion, 
TEN ANT i Chief, is a tenant that 
holds of the king in right of his crown. 
TENANT by the courteſy of England, 
a tenant that holds for his life, by 
means of a child begotten by him on 
his wife, ſhe being an heireſs, and the 
child being born alive. 


TENANT 


We N 4 
: | T E 


TEN ANT y Plagit, à | tenant that 
2 writ called Flegit. 
TENANT ' by” Execution, is a tenant 
that holds on account-of an execution, 
upon any ſtatute, recognizance, Sc. 
TENANT in Fran Marriage, a te 
nant who holds lands or tenements by 


2 gift of them, made to him upon mar. 


riage between him and his wife. 
TENANT in Mortgage, is à tenant 
that holds by means of mortgage. 


TENANT # nsService, a tenant that 


holds by any manner of ſervice. 
'TENANT per Statute-Merchant, a 
tenant that holds lands by virtue of 
their being forfeited to him by Srarure 
Mereb aut. . | 


TENANT ar Will, a tenant who eng 


holds at the will of the lord, according; 
to the cuſtom of the manour. - 
Fole TENANT, a tenant who has 
no other joined with him, 4 
Joint TENANTS, are tenants that 
have an equal right in lands or tene 
ments, by virtue of one title. | 
TENANTS in common, are ſuch as: 
have equal right, but held by divers 


titles. a SY; , 
TEN ANTABLENESS | of zenens, L. 
holding, or tenant, F. able and neſs] 
capableneſs or fitneſs to be held, poſ- 
ſeſſed, or inhabited by a tenant. 

 TENDER-HEARTED (of tendreſſe, 
F. and heonx, Sax. ] of a tender, com · 

miſerating, and kind diſpofition. 
 TEN'DERLING {of tendreſſe, F.] one 
that is or has been tenderly brought up. 
TENDINO SE > lof tendo, L. tendon, 
TEN DINOUS 5 F. ] full of tendons. 
A TEN'DRIL with Botanifts} is a 
claſper, or that little curling part ot 
plants by which they climbing take 

hold of any prop for their ſupport. 
TENE/ BRE in the Roman church) 
TENE'BRES F a ſervice uſed on Wed- 
ncjday, Thurſday and Friday before EA- 
fer, in repreſentation of Chriſt's agony: 
in the garden. The manner is thus 
there are fifteen lamps or candles ligkt- 
ed, which is juſt the number of pſalms 
orcanticles that are in the office. Theſe 
being lighted on atriangular ſconce, at 
the end of every.pſalm that the prieſt 
repeats, one of the candles is put out, 
ill at the end the congregation is left 

in darkneſs, I. | EO 
TENEBRO'SE [rencbroſus, L. teue- 
breux, F.] dark, gloomy. 5 
TENMENTAN LE» Lin Ancient Cu 
TEMA'NTALE 8 /toms} the num- 
r of ten men, which in the days of 
our Engliſh Saxon anceſtors, was alſo 


/ f 1 W 5 ' 

4 

5 4 { 
® 8 

T | E F 


for ſornething that ſuſtains or holds apy 
pa . or coat- armour, and is gene · 
rally ſynonymous with the ſupporter.”,” 
E MUS of tente, L. to hol 
\Tev27 cc Of mip, Gr. to ſtretch out 
& continual deſire of going to ſtoel. 
TENET L tentum, 41 held, o 
tenct, L. 2. e. he holdeth] an opinion o 
doctrine profeſſedly held by ſome div ns 
philoſopher, Se. ifs 
TEN NE [in Heralary] i 
what is commonly in Eg res 
liſh called tawny, and ſome rar 
call it bruſł: the colour i 
made of red and yell, . 
mixed together, and is enpreſicd in 
raving by lines diagonal, from tha 
ſiniſter chief and traverſe. In blazon- 


d head; and by precious ſtones, 
the hyacinth. See the figure. LE 


| TEN'ON » lun tenen, F. j the ſquara 
TEN NON end of a. piece of tim- 
ber, diminiſhed by one third part of its 
thickneſs, fitted into the hole of ano- 
ther piece called a mortoiſe. $+4 


. » TENSES [of tems, F. or tempus, L. 


three, Paft, Preſent, and Future, though 
Grammarztans make five. The Paſi may 
be divided, as the Latin do, into n- 
perfect, as, I did love, and the Preter- 
perfett, as, I have loved. The French 
go farther, and divide the Paſt into five 
parts, as the Preterit Imperfait, the 
Preteris Indifine, Preterit Parfait, e- 
terit pluſque par fait, and Preterit Inde - 
fins compoſe-; the French alſo make two 
Future Tenſes, as the Simple Future and 
the Compound Future. In the Optative 
Mood the French add one Tenſe, and 
make it confift of three fimple and 
three compos'd: But it were to be 
wiſh'd, for the ſake of learners, that 
there were fewer tenſes as well as 
moods, or elſe that they. were more 
certain ; for we frequently meet with 
one tenſe made uſe of for another, and 
moſt languages make uſe of the Preſent 
for the Future Tenſe,  _ 844 
TENS IBLE Itenſibilis, L.] that may 
be extended. _ FFF 
TENSIBLENESS, capableneſs of be- 
ing extended. | £0 
EN S'IVE/ [tenſivut, L.] belonging 
to extenſion. 3 
TENTATIVE {of tentare, L. to try! 


called a Decennary, and ten decenna- 


* 


45 made what we call an hundred. 


of or pertaiaing to an effay or trial. 
| — k. 


ing by celeſtial things, it is called the 


1 EN/NIS Ca. d. tens] a fort of playas. 


' TEN'OR: {renor, L. tereur, F.] man- 
ner, eſtate, circumftance, order, ſeries. 


tenſes are times of action, and they ars 


* 


TE 


LF 
1 perſons try their ffrength or 
fund an atair, 5? i to ſes Whether 
Ter (in 87049 buef. 
TEN ATIiVE tin Fre verſit.] 
Ad thel a 
theology ſchool! holds to ſhow his 
Wpadity, x0 obtain the degree of bat- 
| ice 71% { 1:7 £741 FW PRE 0: bo 2 
©TENTHTof wien, Sr gh 
TENTHLY, in the tenth place or 
N en 2: © 1 TT 171 Bet Ig 


nauer | (dd Up Of 


ination 

madinthe following männer: they 
wrote the thing they had a mind tobe 
refolvid about iim aſhex, upomia plank or 
an fuh thing; and this they expos'd' 
t thè open air, where it wat to en- 
tin us for ſome ti me andlthoſe lers 
that remained Wholey and werd notray! 
aefyced by rhe winds orombe kadints, 
were thought to contain in them a. {bd 
tion) of Ahe queſtton, 
TEEIDNESS | reptdirar, ' LA lhe 
warmneſs, © 1 4 


IWB, un est dere | 


sor art that a ſtudent in 


Pee, and evil, Ar, divination? |. 
| by oy which! was par- 


7 


1 N 933 Fa; * 
drchiteFure) a kind of 


TERMS 
ſicles their 1 


_- TERABHIM en, Hef m 
have imagin'd'rhat the teraphims men. 
tion Fudzer xvii 3. were the houſhöld 
of che Heathens; but this does not 


a where mention is made of a gra- 
ven image and a molten image, which 
ther think. they were Taliſmanical re- 
preſenta tions, conſecrated by deviliſh. 
ceremonies, tô engage ſome evil ſpirit 
to anſwer in them the demands of their 
worſhippers, and give oracles. Elia: 
Trevira relates, that they wers made in 
the manner following, viz: that they 
killed ſome man, who was a firſt born 
fon, and pulled off his head, embalmed 


i i, and ſet it on a plate of gold, and 
engraved on it the name of the ſpirit 


that they invocated for anſwers to their 
eſtions, and placed it in a hole or 
de in the wall, made on purpoſe 


For it; and having lighted lamps, Sc. 


Fund it, fell dow 
Gippes ir 


n before it and wor-. 
"TERATOL'OGY {of ara, won; 


ree wich what is (aid in the Cine || 


© houſhold gods. Others ra- 


nour of Terminus, the deity of bounds, 
tor adjuſting and diſtinguiſhing the li- 
mits of fields and every man's eftate. 
' TER'MINIST'S, a ſect or branch of 
the Cuſviuiſtt, who hold five particular 
'renvts, as to the term or time of grace. 
TER MINUS (among the Romans} 
the god ot bounds and limits. The 
people of Rome were commanded to 
ſet ftones on the confines of their 
ground, which were-call'd Terminalza; 
and upon them they offered to Jupiter 
every year and if any one was fo pre. 
| furnptuous- as to remove them, his 
head was to make ſo tis faction ro Fupr- 
ter; to whom they were conſecrated; 
theſe ftones were every\year crowned 
wich flowers, and milk was poured 
upon them to the god Terminus. | 
TERM LIT, every term, as often as 
the terms of law return. 

A TER'NION {ternzo, L.] a ternion, 
e . 

ERPSIUCHORE (eli of v, 
delectation, and eo, 4A £15hnf 2% 


* 


4% 


derful rhings, and x43, Gr.) is when | one of the nine mules, to whom is 
bold writers, fond of the ſublime, in- attributed the invention of dancing and 
termix ſomething great and prodigious | balls, The ancients uſed to repreſent 
in every thing they write, whether | her in painting, Se, with a chearful 


there be foundation for'ir in reaſon or 
nor, and this is what is call'd bombaſt 


- countenance, and. playing upon ſome 
inſtrument; havin her head adorned 
with 4 coronet feathers. of divers 


"TERGEM'INOUS {teroeminus, L] 
three-dopble. | „ 
TERM fin Grammar] a particular the victo 
word, action, or expreſſion in a lan- ; the ſyrens,' Ge. by ling 


guage. fs 


colours, but chiefly. grean, in token of 
ry, the muſes obtain'd over 


pg. 
8 


TERRA“ 


a 


TE 

NCROUS' {rerracour; LJ of, 

os batongin g to the earth. 
TERKAPINE lin Vinginiaj a tortoiſe | 

2 TERRA: Simid, a White, AI, tougn 

meld, brougfir from che inand "Samos, 


[117440 S112 


„ ERRA a terra, Gallies and othidi E 


veſſels are ſaid to g ter à terra, when 
they never go far from the coaſt. L. 

ERRAIGNOL: (wich Hor ſemen] is 

a horſe who cleaves t the ground, that 

can't be made light upon the hand, that 

can't be put upon his haunches, that 


raiſes his fore quarters wich <hfficulty; ing, 


that is charged 'with ſhoulder si and, in 
general, dhe whoſe- motions are all | 
ſhorr, und too near the grund. 

TERRAING IAwien Horſemen) is-the | 
manage ground upon which the horſe 
makes his piſt or tread. $3 9% 87 3:44 

TER'RACE lin Arohitect. the roof 
of a houſe that is flat, and whereon 
one may walk; alſo the covering of a 
building which is in platform; alſo 4 
balcony with projectures 

TERRE NE {terenvmm, L. I che earth; 
the earthly habitation, Milton. 

TERRENE'NESS' of rerremer, L.. 
earthineſs. 

TER EE plain fin Firtificationy | is a 
platform or horizontal ſurface of the 
rampart lying level, only wittr a little 
ſlope on the outſide for the recoil of the 
canon. It is terminated by the paraper 
on that ſide toward the” field, and by 
the inner Talus on "the's orhier, 'roward | 
b 1 the places. 

R'RE -Tenant, a t rt bolts 
land; as'when 2 lord renane thay b has 
a freeholder, who'ters our his freeh ole 
to another to be occupied, chĩis occ 
pier is called rhe Terre Tenant E- * 

TER'RER '' + fof - terra, L. -and}'a | 

TER'RIER F book or roll wherein 
the ſeveral lands „either of a private 
perſon, or of a town; colle e, or 
church, Se. are deſcribed ; ; and this 
ought to contain the number o acres, 
| the öte, boundaries, tenants names, 

' TERRES'FRIAL* Line {in Perf 1 
5 a right line, in "which e geometri- 
al place and thæt of the re or 
draught interſect one another 

TERRES'TRIALNESS fof rerreftrit, 
L. terreſtre, F. "and? rf earthineſs, 


m wing earthly, or pertaining to. the 
art | 
rerricola, ' L.] one 


EA. # 


oy 


TERRICOLIST' i 
who inhabits or dwells upon the earth. 
2 1 8 333 Cuftome) a col- 
TER'AR ection of acknowledge 
Vents qt  valſals or tenants of a lordſhip, 


} 


containing the rento, ſ. 


; 


| 


f 


; 


| 


ö 


| 


; 


E 


——— 


owe to their lord, and fore: 


one at the holes. 


TE. 


or claim for demanding!; 
the pay ments thereof. 


——— 


SE 
CEBRRIBR: \ with Hannrriy the lodgy 


or: hole which foxes, rs, r{abbe 
Ser dig themſelves under grun 

to ſa ve themſelves from the — 
and hence Terrier, a little hound, who | 
hunts thoſe animals, / Who 'treeps into 
the ground lik a for rut, and either af. 


frights and bites: them, r een them 


+BERR IFICK. brut, 14 rerrifya 
Acauſa tarror or fer. 


TERRTURENOUSs ( — — Li 


born, bred or ingender 
1 12 0 


TERRILVOQUY (of zerr 
0 TIS CI 4 Knit 


the Hof cerribis/G# 
1 Shemr 54 4 
TES'SELA TED [tefſellarus che! 
Juered wir inlaidi pieces” of wood, 
one, or any other thing, u A pave- 
ment of Moſaic work, mad of curious 
mall, quate marbles, bricks or tiles 
called Tefje!1z, from the form of dio 
0 * e 4 — meking iron, 
a ſore of cop r „Sei 
TEST A 1 Nevin ib tal {ſo calleu, becauſe 
tis ſaid to have been compiled by 7 


land Nevit, an itinerant — the 
time o 


king Hinry Hl. q an authentick 
record kept im the king's remembran- 
cer's office in yhe chequer, contain- 
ing an account iof all la nas hel in grand 
or petty ſergeanty, erer and ei: 


— 
will made by word of ock before 
fufficienc witneſſes, | 27 


ESTA TION, 2 . — 
2 ena e 2338 W f 


evidenci 
TESTS, a gene commonly 
bed in the lag part ages ev 
where the date begins th e 
ipſo, i. s, witness my ſelf i it. be E 
original writ in the king's nat name; 
if it be a judicial writ, it bears the name 
of the chief judge of the Courts cures 
which it iſſues, as tate Fei 
nite; c. ; bla 145 1 10 
"'TESTICULATED Rove k wich! Bow 
ran I is a kind of ruberous root, _ i 
conſiſts of two knobs reſembli 
of tefticies, as ir — fp 
I 


5 44> +4 
, 
das barend er Tos, or Tote, F. upon 
them} e are by us catled 


Teſtors or 1 y. 
in My 
enry : 


TE 
Menty VILE: went in France ſor 
eighteen-pence;” and probably they 
Went for the ſume here. They were 
made of braſs, covered with flyer. 
They went in England in the time of 
| ” VIII. for twelve pence, and ſunk 


in Edward VI's time to nine-pence, 
and afterwards to ſix-pence, and ſt ill 
getain the name of Teffor. gt 
TESTUDINAT EO {reftudinatus, L.] 
vaulted, made like the ſhell of a tor - 
wiſe, bowiag like a vault. 
TEST UDO (with Poers} a lyre, be- 
eauſe it is ſaid to have been made by 
Mercury, its inventer, of the back or 
hollow ſhell of the ſea-tortoifſe. ''. 
TEST U Do, a tortoiſe; allo a vault- 
ied roof, . B 
\, TESTUDO (with the | Ancients] a 
kind of cover or ſkreen'made by: the 
r 85 G's their 
Heads z © y: eng N clote order. 1 
„  TETAN'ICK {retanicys, L. of carer | 
wunde, Gr.] having a crick in rhe neck. 
or cramp in it, that holdeth it ſo Riff 
that it cannot hoc. 
To TETHER a Horſe. {entraver, F.] 
to tie him ſo in a paſture, that he may 
eat all round him the length of the 
line, but no farther. F 
TE THTS {of 158», Gr. a nurſe, be- 
cauſe water feeds and nouriſhes all 
things} according to the poets, the 
daughter of Calut and Veſta, the ſiſter 
of Saturn, the wife of Neptune, and 
| $3 of the a” | 
TETRAC'TYS {in 


£ « 


0 


* 


ſea. Lac} . 
a Anc. Grom.] '2 
point, à line, a ſurface, and a ſolid. 
_ ©; TE'TRADITES, a name given to 
ſeveral ſects of Hereticks, on account 
of the reſpect they bore to the eorpes, 
or number four. Sg ety 5 
. N 
2 aide, Gr.) one of rhe 
ſive — bodies con- 
tained under four equal 
| and equilateral triangles, 
F554 Which being folded up, 
will each of them repreſent the Tetrae- 


dron. TY #473 [4 $73 3- 4013 # 
-- TE'TRAGON {in Aſtrol.] an aſpect 
of two planets with regard to the 
earth, when they are diſtant from each 
_ other a fourth paxt of the circle or go 


0 recs. þ JJ. 
ER AGONIAS Folge Aftron.} a 
— he head of which is of a qua- 
rangular form, and its-tail or train 
Jong, thick, and uniform, and not 
much different from the meteor called 


Trabsr® * E Si fil 
TET RAGONIS'TICAL Calculus; is 


* 


TasT1plc, Gr.] 


1 


o 


* 


rential Caleulur of Leibnitz, or ſumma- 
tory arithmetick, f. e., the art of find 
| ing the flowing. quantity; from the 
' fluxion, | 770 

B an olympiad, the ſpace 
20 A years, and the beginning of the 


. TETRAPETALOus Flower (with 
' Beeanifis) is one that confſiits but of 


four fingle coloured leaves, called Pe- 
tala, ſet round the Stylus to compoſe 
the flower. And Mr. Kay divides them 
into, 1. Such as have an uniform. te- 
trapetalous flower, and their ſecd- 
veſſels a little oblongiſh, which he 
therefore calls Stiquoſe. ,2. Such as 
have their ſeed-ca(e or veſſel ſhorter, 
which he calls Capſulate and Silic uloſæ, 
3 Such as have 4 kind of or ſeeming 
tetrapetalous flower, i. e. a monope- 
talous one deeply divided into four 
partitions? 5 + ; 
TE TRAPETALOTDES, {with Bo- 
taniſtis] is when the flower is deeply 
cut into four parts, as the flowers of 
Vermilion; Speedwell, &c. | 


' TETRAPHYL/LOUS ee i 
of verpa, four, and gone, a leaf, Gr.] 
conſiſting of four leaves. r 
_ TETRAP'LA® (of D Gr, d 
i. e. four fold} a bible diſpoſed by Ori- A 
gen under four columns, with each a | 
different Greek Verſion, viz. that of 
Aquila, that of Symmachus, that of the I. 
Septuagint, and that of the Theodoſian. le: 
'TETRAP/TOTE. [rwpenluriy, Gr. ra 
| a defeftive noun, having no more than | 
Wur caſas. . 1. 
'TETRAPYRE'NOUS {with Boran the 
which has four ſeeds. or -kernels, as alc 
Agrifolum, Holly, Se. hut 
TETRARCHATE Cretrarchias, I. vai 
Tri7papxia, Gr.) the fourth part of 2 nag 
country under the ſame government. of 
, TETRASPER/MOS [with Botaniſi bro 
that bears four ſeeds, as Borage, Sage, ſpan 
Raſend)y, Wee: ph hon 29 VIza 
- TET'TER-BERRIES, the berries of Bl vas 
the white brian. T| 
TEUTATES, ia name by which Bl . 
the ancient Gaul. i Mercury, they 
to whora, they . ſacrificed human vic- migh 
tims; the Druid, either burning, Th 
piercing them with arrows, or ſtrang- from 
ling them in the middle of their teiu- will 
ples. JJV 3 that 
 TEUTONICE [of Teutoner, as om: in ; | 
think of Tuiſce, the ſon of Mercur be: Is ſup 
longing to the Trutonet, an ancient Greeks 
| people of Germany, now called Dt be 
or Dutch people; as the Frutonicſt lan- . 
zua | 


me ſame with the nn. 4 


j 
4 


Che (1 6 kf CHEMIST YO TEt TONICE 


e 
1TH 


Mis ee e 8 Ordet of 


infticuted in the year 1190, by 
Meng, ik H Oo Reruſuſem and: other 
princes, in faveur of the German“. 
Their, 4nflig unon was under the walls 
of u or Frolemartym the Holy land, 
and confir mad in a church dedicated to 
the. Viegun Mary whenes they were 
called Marian Kknighis. The order is 
now little knowng though there is ſtill 
a great matter of it cept up.” | 
TEU TONES dio called af Teuto or 
Tuiſco, their god, whom they eſteem- 
ed to have beer in that land, and of 
the earih a people of Germany, called 
Almauins. Apventinus will have this 
Thiſco to be the fon of Noah, who was 
ſenc by his father into Germany 135 
years after tha flood.t/ TT HTO 
_ TEXT, an original diſcourſe, ex- 
clulive ot» any: note or intet pretation. 
TEXT Boot in Uumerſities] 18-4 
claſſick author Written very wide by 
the ſtudoents, to give room for an in 
terpretation dictated by the maſter, 
Sc. to be inſerted in the interlines. 
TEXTRINE textriuut, L.] pertain 
ing to weavers or weaving. | 


TEX'TURE lin Phyjicks] the ar- 


range mem or cohefion of ſeveral flen- |, 


der vodies. or- threads, interwoven or 
entangled among each other, as in 
cloths, ſtuffs, rhe webs of ſpiders, Sc. 

THALASSIAR'CHY  { 1h:/affaarcbia, 
Le of $220 Tipxia of Sa Tay the 


ſea, and «py « ruler, Gr.] the admi | 


ralſhip, or the office of the admiral. 
THA'LIA® [Sai of Te. Sa xxHr, Gr. 
l. e. to be green or flouriſh] one of 
the nine muſes, to whom the poets 
aſeribe the invention of geom2try and 
hulbandry. Thalia was repreſented in 


painting, Sc. with a ſmiling counte 


nance, having on her bead 4 coroner | 
of ivy, in a mantle of carnation, em 
broidered with ſilver twiſt, and golden 
ſpangles, holding in her left hand a 
yard. The ivy intimated that ſhe 
was miſtreſs of comick poœtry. | 
'THALY'SIA (of 78 Sb, Gr: ? fe- * 
ſtivals among the Athenians, on which 
they offered ſacrifices, that their fruits 
might have a proſperbus growth. 
THAM'MUZ 29%, & fome- fay, 
from 5111 +, Heb: to dis, or as others 
will have it, from an Egyptian word 
mat ſignifies to diſappear. This deity : 


4 


8 ſpoken of in the StR of Ezechiel, and MCs 630 
6 temple three empty veſſals are related 


3 Wppoled to de the» Aden of the. 
Greeks, hom the poets repreſent as 
he favourite of Frier, fo that when 
t Went abqut aa kill him, ſhe pas d 


ö 


n 


* 


ö 


# 


| 


- 
OY 


part of the year, and be with her the 
other. 


* 
o 


to the ground, and lamented, to per- 


deſerving of thanks; a 


* * 


TH 


her faet, and the drops of blood, fal- 
ing upon ſome white - roſes, turne 


them red. This Adonis is ſaid to have 


been killed by 2 at which Ven- 
was very.much afflicted, and therefore 
inrerceded with Froſerpine to ſend hin 
back again; but Proſerpine was ſo en- 
amoured wich him, that ſhe only 
granted that he might viſit Vena, ons 
The Pagaus, in the month 

June, uſed to lament his death, and 
the. women uſed to carry a dead body 


Pctuate - the memory of his death. 
Some relate the ſtory of Thammuz. in 
another marmer, and tell us that he 
was a prieft, who having been wrong 
fully put to death by a king of Babylon, 


the King, being tormented with re- 


4 


Morſe of conſcience, laboured to make 


ſatisfattion to him for the injury, and 
cauſed many fabulous ſtories to be re- 
lated of him, that the people might be 
berſuaded that he was admitted a 


the gods, and commanded that every 


year there ſhould be an univerſal 
mourning for him. - Me watt 95 
THANESGIV'ING {of Banca and 


Z1xan, Sar. | rhe giving of thanks. 
[ 


THANKLESS (Sanclea F, Sar, j un- 
ungrateful. 


THANKLESNESS | Gancleap- 


nr Fe, Su] ag unihankful temper, 
 ungratctulnels. - 


-THAR ;E'LIA, Athenian feſtivals 


gives certain rules for 


obſerved in honour of Ale and 
Daus In this feſtival the. firft-fruis 
of the earth wer: offered up, as an 
earncft of her fertilicy, being boiled in 
a por called Thargelos. 2 


thatch; | 3 45-4-aq 
- THAUMATUR'GUS LSA , 
tle which 


Gr.] a worker of mir 4 


the Roman Catholicks give to fever al 


of thuic ſaints.. 


' THAUMATUR'GY (of S, a 


x 


wonder, and au,. IL myſelf work, 


Gr.] any art that docs, or {« ta do 

wonders; or, as it i defined. by De. : 

Nec, a mathematical fcience, win 
the making of 


ttrange works to be perceived by the 


ſenſe, yet;to be greatly 2 


THE A, feſtivals to Eacchur, in who 


to be miraculouſly repleniſbed with 
wine in the night time, although the 


doors were ſecured. under locks and 


| ith ſuch 


haſts over ſame reeds ihat] bars. SS 


- * T oY 


one who covers houſes or bargs with —- 


_ 
'deron2, or God-man. © | 
© THEAN'THROPOS {OfaySwr@-, of Italian uſed for the aſſemblage of ſe. 
Site God, and % απ , Gr. man] a] veral buildings, which by a happy diſ- 
title given to our Saviour Jeſus Chrift, | poſition and elevation repreſents an 
as being both God and Man. | 
HEA TRE e L. theatré, 
% THEATER © 

Sa, Gr. to ſee or behold] any ſcaffold, 
or building erected for the exhibiting | 
publick ſhows or ſights, a ſtage, a play- . cording to the cuſtom or manner of 
houſe, a building contrived with all the theatre. . SS 
manner of conveniencies, both for the 


on. in- law of Sy//a the diftator) then 


Hheights one above another, in which 
were 3860 columns; the middle height | ing the whole aſpect of a fabrick ſo 


of marble. | 


ed. The columns below were 38 footy 


rich, that when it was carried back, 


ners of it together, which then made 


. 
„ THEAN'DRIC Lor ent, God, and | where Nere's fiſhiponds had ſometime 


% 


b, Gr. mana] divine and human, un- 


. of Intra of 8.2 


(LAY F 
5 1 | H 


| ſtood. fo 


THEATRE Tin Architeckł.] is by the 


reeable ſcene to the eye. 
THEAT'RICALLY {of theatricu,, 


L. of Senf, Gr.] after the man- 
ner or uſa | 


= the theatre. 
THEAT'RICALNESS, the being ac- 


THEFT-Hold, the receiving goods 


actors and ſpectators, for the ropreſen - from a thief, to favour and maintain 


ting and debelding comedies, tragedies 


c. 
The THEATRE of M. Scaurus, (the 


being lille; the ſtage had three 


him, the puniſhment of which was 
anciently impriſonment, now tranſpor- 


tation. 


THE'MATISM IS rente, Gr.] 


the decorum and gracetul appearance 


of any pile of building: it is the mak- 


of columns were all of glaſs, the other correct, that nothing ſhall appear but 


All the boards and planks were gild- 


high, between which were placed 
about 3000 ſtatues. 
The furnithre was ſo extravagantly 


(for this theatre was but a temporary 
thing, ſcarce for one month) to his ſear 
of pleaſure at Tuſculum, the flaves en- 
raped at the ſuperfluity, fired the houſe 
and burnt as much as came to 4 109 
millions of Sefterces. 
The two theatres of C. Curio, were 
vaſtly large, being capable to contain 
the greateſt part of the people of 

ome. | 
Let (what is to be admired) each | 
theatre hung but upon on? hook, and 
was ſo contrived, that to ſee the ſtage 
Ro in the afternoon, they ſhould fir 
back to back, and then in a trice the 
theatres were turned about (the people 
not at all ſnifting their places or ſtir- 
ring) againſt the afternoon, When 
ſword-players and fencers were to fight, 
each man being in his rank and order, 
by the meeting of the horns and cor 
one round amphitheatre. = | 

The ' Amphitheatre begun by the 
emperor Veſpaſian, and finiſhed by his 
ſon Titus, was ſo high, that the eye of 
man could hardly reach it, reared with 
1 of treaſure, ſpent in the rearing 
Ui. my X | 

It contained on the ſteps only eaſy 
ſeats for 87000 perſons, ſo that the va- 
cant places beſides, would eontain 


whit is approved and warranted by 
ſome authority. ; 

THE'MIS Ss, Gr. f. e. that which 
is right} a moral deity or goddeſ;, 
whom the poers feign to have firtt 
raughe men right and juftice, and 
thence is taken frequently for juſtice 
itſelf; rhe ſiſter of Jupiter, and daugh- 
ter of Calus and Terra, on whom hz 
begot Minerva. She had an oracle 
in Bœrotia, near Cephiſur, She tis alſo 
called Carmenta, the mother ef Evar- 
der, and ſaid ro have lived Anno Mund. 


2998. | e 
THEOCATAGNOS'TES {of Ot; 
and ,, Gr. to reprehend} a 


| ſe& of Hereticks, who preſumed to find 


fault with certain words and actions of 
God, and to blame many things in the 
ſcriptures, | 
"© THEOLO'GICALNESS [of ©«:a;y ui; 
of Sete, Gr. theologia, L. anducji) 
a theological nature or quality. 
'THEOLO'GIUM, a ſtage or little 
place in the theatres, where the ordi- 
nary actors appeared, alſo the places 
where the gods appeared, including 
the machines whereon they deſcended, 
and from which they ſpoke. L. 
THEOL'OGIST > Spy L. theo: 
THEOLOGU'E S logien, F. of Gu. 
due, of Gtöc, God, and Ae, A Word! 
Cr. J a theologer, a divine, a profeſſor 
Sc. of divinity, | 585 ; 
Natural THEOLOGY, is the know 
ledge perſons have of God by his works, 
by the ſole light of nature and reaſon, 
Supernatural THEOLOGY, is tha 
knowledge we obtain by revelation. 


* 
2 


about 20000 morc. It was ſituated | 


Ws A I 66 Pio ſitis 
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Poſitive THEOLOGI. is the know . 
tedge of the facred ſcriptures, and of 
the meaning of them, agreeable to the 
opinions of the fathers and councils, 
without argumentation. - 15 

Moral VAEOLOGY, is that which 
inſtructs us in the divine laws, relating 
to manners on 

Scholaſtick.. THEOLOGY, is that 
which proceeds by reaſoning, or which 
derives © the knowledge of ſeveral 
divine things from ſome eſtabliſhed 
principles of faith. 


* 


; THEOMA'CHIST' {®v4cs;xes of Otte 
n God, and way of wayne, Gr. to fight} 


one who fights againit or reſiſts God. 
THEOMA'/GI (of Stioc divine, and 
ay, Gr. wiſe- men] perions {killed in 
divine wiſdom. +» ; 
THEO'MANCY [SH, Gr.] is 
different from artificial divination, 
which though, in ſome ſenſe, it may 


not immediately proceed from them, 
being the effect of experience and ob- 
ſervation. And eta, is oppoſed to 


delivered by interpreters, as at Delphi, 
becauſe that was confined uſually to a 
fixed and ſtated time, and always to a cer- 
tain place; for the Eythia could not be 
inſpired in any place but Apolio's tem- 
ple, andupon the ſacred Tripos, where 
as the Theomantifts were free and un- 


5 


be ſaid to be given by the gods, yet does 


| 


what was to happen. 


1 


ö 
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* ; 


from the former, who contained the 


deity himſelt; whereas thoſe were only 
governed, acted, or inſpired by him, 
and inſtructed in the knowledge of 
The third ſort 
were thoſe that were caſt into trances 
orextaſies, in which they lay like dead 
men or aſleep, deprived of all ſenſe. and 
motion; bur after ſometime returning 
to themſelves, gave ftrange relations 
of what they had ſzen and heard. 
THEONOMAN'TIA, {of Sie Jr 
and wares, Gr. divination] a ſort: of 
pee gang by invocating the names of 
od. ; 


THE'OREM {[sheorema, L. theorem, 
F. of Supra, Gr.] is a ſpeculative 
propoſition, demonſtrating the proper- 
ties of any ſubject. i | 

An univerſal THEOREM [with Ma- 
thematicians] is one that extends uni- 
verſally to any quantity without reſ- 


2 


, 


oracular divination, z. e. that which is { A Partic 


confined, being able (after tho offering 
ot ſacriſices, and per formance of the 
uſual rites) to propheſy at any time, 
or in any part of the world. It was a 
divine Afflatus or inſpiration: The 
manner ot receiving of which was thus, 
the receivers of it were poſſeſſed with 
a divine fury, fwelling with rage, like 
perſons diſtratted and befides them - 
(elves, foaming and making a ftrange 


teeth, ſhivering . and trembling, and 
making other antick motions, 


teredin the perſon of - Feſus Chriſi. 


e0- were of three ſorts. One ſort was 
50 pofſoſſed with propheſying Demon: 
rd, which lodged within the m, and dictated 


what they ſhould anſwer; to thoſe that 
quired of them, or ſpoke, out of the 
dellies or breaſts. of the poſſeſſed per- 
lons, that all the while, remained 
lpeechleſs, or not ſo much as moving 
heir tongue or lips. The ſecond ſort 
vere ſuch as pretended to what is com- 
menly called Eni#p/1aſm, and different 


| 


1 
1 
1 
1 


ö 


triction; as that the rectangle of the 
ſum, and diſſærence of any Wo quan- 
tities, is equal to the difference of their 


hae 2 oo <8 

ular THEOREM, is when 
it extends only to a particular quantity. 
A Negative THEOREM, is one that 
demonſtrates the impoſſibilities of an 
aſſertion, as, that the ſura of rwo bi- 


quadrate numbers cannot make a 
iquare. | „ 
A Local THEOREM, which relates 


to a ſurface z. as that triangles of the 
ſame baſe and altitude are equal. 
THEOREMA TICAL - LS %,, 
Gr. ] of or pertaining to thearems. _ 
THEOREM'AT IST {of S$wmpericis 
Gr. ] a finder out or producer of theo- 


1 3 
 THEORET'ICK Phyfictans, ſuch as 
apply themſelves to a careful ftudy of. 
what relates to health and diſeaſes, the 


and terrible noiſe, gnaſhing with their principles of the human body, its ftruc= 


ture and parts, with their actions and 
uſes, and whatſoever befals the body, 


THEOP AS/CHITES {of ©4:5 God, and | either naturally or preternaturally z 
Tex, Gr. to ſuffer} a ſect of Hereticks, the, differences of diſeaſes, their na- 
wio held that the whole Trinity ſut- , tures, cauſes, ſigns, iadications, Se. 
the properties of plants, drugs, and 
THEOMAN'TISTS [S. dA, Gr.] ot 1 4 


her medicines. 2 6 Ty 
THEOR'IICAL Afronomy, is that 
part of the ſcience that conſiders the 
true ſtructure and diſpoſitions of the 


heavens and heavenly bodies, and ac- 


counts for 


£ 
7 


their various Phenoment 
therefrom; in oppoſition to that which 


conſiders. their apparent ſtructure, or. 
their diſpoſition as viewed. by the eye, 
which is called Spherical  Afﬀronomy.. * 
' THEORY LS. , Of | fin, Gr..to 


5 a 
* 


doctrine which termi- 


D 2 nates 


** * 
N. 
SS 


pates in the ſole ſpeculation or confide- 
ration of its ſubject, withaut any view 
tothe practice or application of it. 
crißßce that was offered to all the gods, 
obſerved chiefly by the Atheniant, and 
by the Romans ſtiled Dies Pandicularis 
and Communicarius. The Athentans 
conſecrared them to the honour of 
oreign gods, or the gods or Gene of 
oſpuality,* | 4 
» LHERAPEU'T ZX [of ©cpancuiry, Gr. 


Py 
* 
; 


to ſerve or minifter, a Word which 


— x 
"v8 
$ 4 * 


ITHERMES 2 {fo called from 177 

8 TERMES...$ nus, the Roman me 
| boundaries or land-mnarks} certain re- 

Preſentations of human figures, with | 
half bodies, as if ahey proceeded our 

of a ſheath, or caſe, which Were anti- 
ently fix d in the earth as land-marks 

In architecture they are uled as a kind 
ot fymbolical rcoluma. | 

| IHER'MOPOQLE {thermopota, L. of 
Yippcorrire Of began and ha, Gr.] 2 
drinker of hot liquors. 


” 


bv | - 'L HER'MOSCOPE | of 04 un and e- 


fgnifies a ſervant of God.] The name v of oxinloget, Gr.] an -inftrument 
> . of a ſect among the Hebrews, of whom | tur the lame de as the thermometer; 
Philo has deſcrib'd the way of living, but ſome make this diſſerence, that the 
in his bock of a conte ative Lie. thermoſcope ſhews: the increaſe and 
Many of the ancient fathers. have | deereaſe of heat and cold in the air, 
thought, that they were Chri/tians, and but by the thermometer the heat and 
that Phil .obſerving their admirable | cold of the air may be meaſured. 
manner 'of life, Na a mind that his . THESMOP A (among the Athe. 
nation ſhould have the credit of them. nian] feſtivals, in Which, after the 
They differed from the Eſſenianf manner ef the Egypizans, the women 
inſthis, that the Therapeutæ addicted faſted; ſo denominated of Ceres, cad 
themſelves to à contemplative Life, and | 047 wmeogiper, or the law-giver, beciuſe, 
the Eſſenzans to an active life. +5} before ſhe had, invented bread- corn, 
„ THERAPEU'TICE > | therapenrica men ro d about without law. | 
_ - TYERAPEUT'ICK & avs, L. thera- THE SMO FPFHORT tbeſmophoria, L. | 
mnigie,”F, of great Of bees rien, | Of ben ¹⁰esepia, Gr.] law-giving or ma- 6 
id ea that part of phyfck chat king. 
reaches the method of curing diſeaſes; | IHE TA [e 9, Gr. this letter is ſaid l 
or that is employ'd in finding out re- to take its name from Death, it being 6 
medies againſt them, and preſcribing | the firſt letter of Oba rec, Gr. Death, 
| Op Mag them. hhhaving in the midſt of it a dart in token a 
woe ERAPEUTICES, the ſame as of Death was, by the ancients uſed to a 
e i ſignify Death; for judges ſer this letter a 
"THER'APHIM I n which ſome on their names or heads who were con. v 
derive of N59, Heb. he left, becauſe | demned to die; as likewiſe did captains 0 
the people quitted every thing to con- in their briefs, wherein were contained 
/ ſuit them) idols or images, Which, the names of their ſoldiers, by which n 
ſome.,ſay, were made in the ſhape of | a cortain account could be given to 0 
min ch, when raiſed upright, they | their ſovereign how many were ſlain. ti 
ſpakd at certain honys, and under. cer - THE! TIS [of vr ravror $471, Gr.] fa 
rain '« ne by the influences the daughter of Nereut, whom when in 
of the heavenly bodies: Others ' ſay, Jupiter was about to have married, 
that they were inftruments made of: being told by Prometheus that the fon be 
braſs, Which pointed out the hours and born of her would be greater than the | 
minutes of fature events, as directed father, he broke off! his ſuit, and ſhe or 
by the ſtars. Rabbi Elie ger relates, was afterwards married to Feleus, and ba; 
that, in the making of theſe Teraphims, | bare him flobillet, She was painted as tis 
they killed a firſt born child, clove the a lady of a brown complexion, her me 
head of it and ſeaſon'd it with ſalt and hair ſcattered about her, ſhoulders, 7 
oil; that they wrote the name of an | crowned with a coronet of periwinkle of 
impure ſpirit on a plate of gold, and and efeallop ſhelle, in a mantle of a ſea. a 
placed it under the 27 the dead green, Wich chaihs and bracelets of $a. 
hild, having laid the head againft a] amber about! her arms, and a branch 3 
wall; and, having hghted lamps before of red coral in herhgnd, mo 
it, pray'd fo it, and it talk d to them.] THEUR GY Wes, L. of S4v9i wh 
But whether Laban's teraphims were | of O: e, God, and 1775 „Grework] ma- per 
thus made, is diſruted by the learne] gick operating by divine or celeſtial wit 
"THEREOF! [Sxzpox, Sax. ] of it. means, or the power of doing extra- 1 
| 'THEREUPON pon, Sac. J upon ordinary and ſypernatural things by ate 
that thing, Sc. l 8 15 . * 1 WP th ANUS 8 awful che 
Fe 8 „ U | 


— 


a ful mean, as prayer, invocation of f arched roof, the lanthorn or<avoly ee 

Gad, Ge, called by ſome aue Magick: 4 publick hel e e e pee der 
THICK'ISH lot Biecean, Sax.” or THOMAÆANS, a certain ſed anion 

tickner, Dan.) ſome what thick“ the Indians in the Baſ Indies, uh : 
FHI&V/ERY: 14of Deopia bot Cy e to tradition, receiv'd' he 

ſtealing g 0 ſpel from st. Thomar the apoſtle 
THINKING:{off Ninran, Sax.] a ge- FHOMISM, the doftrine Gf Tos 

neral name for any act or operation of Aqui nat, and his followers, but chief 

the mind, cogitations which bear ſeve. | with reſpect to his opinions, as to pre 

ral names according to their various deſtination and grace. 1 e I3286\ 

modss;:: as, hen a idea recurs to tue 34 ow 411 47 

mind, without the!pbje& being preſent. grm==" = 

it is called Remembrance.” When the EEE EET 

mind ſeeks after it, and it is brought 

again into view, it is called Recollec- : 

ion. When an idea is held long in the 

mind under atrentive:confideration, it 

is called Contemplation. When ideas 

fear in the mind, wit Koat regard or 

reflection, it is called a Revery.. When 

ideas are taken expreſs notice of, and, 

as it were, regiſter'd in the memory, 

it. is called Attention, And when tlie 

mind fixes an idea in view, and con 5 

* 


ſicers it on all ſides, it is called Stuay 
and Hitestia n, „ = WE A rh 
THIRD [in Mufeck} a concord reſult- ET C7 A = . 
ing from a” mixture of two ſounds, I /f = of #* 
containing an inter val of two degrees: 
THIRD: Point [in Arqbitect] the 
point of a ſection in the vertex of an 
equilateral triangle. gde on 
"THIRD Night Arn bynd Ant. Loawi) 
2 gueſt who had lain three; nights m 
an inn, who was after wards accounted 
a, domeſtick, and his hoſt or landlord 
was anſwerable for whatſoever oſſen- 
ces he ſnauld commit. | 
THIRST :fof ,Dynf et; Sax;}'adry-" = 1+ 
nets of the throat, à paintul ſenſation, 8 . 


occaſioned by a pretet natural veilifica f = ee — 1 
tion of the nerves of the throat or? AAA Will: 
fauces, and producing/a.defite of drin S———_— 


Ing - getan nn. THOR Do. Vs * 14 118 
THIRST ING F Ae ant Jan.] a certain ido 
being . vo eee highly eſteemed by the Testauef and 


Anizhrs of the PHI TLE; a Preneh as A Kine 
. et e 1 gero 1 
order ot knights of the family of Bour. majeftically plac's in a very large, ſa. 
2 . r Neawo me"! cious hall, and there ſer 1 if be had 
x, lacefſit, i. e. None that provokes repds'd him by $526 y 
A 11 ue Re PPM x bel TGT 


of thiſtles F 
_HITHERW ARD f SrSen-peand, and in his right hand he held à golden” 
„ ſcepter. They believ'd him to be of”. 


dax. ] towards thar place. 
THNE'TOPSY/CEITES [ of 999%! marvellous 
mortal, and, 496"tr. the Tout] a ſect there was ho people on the earth that 
who held that the ſoul of man was were no: ſubjæct to him, and dif not © 
3 like that of brutbs, and diod owe hin divine honour and ſereige. 
_> by 5 „„ That he had the moſt extenſive dom 
Son Sin Ac hitec the roof of nien in Hæa ven and in earth. That in 
top ple or church, the centre, {cut= the air he govern'd the winds and 
fneon, or knot in the middle of ag "plouds ; and when he was diſpleaſed;* 


— . — 8 * 


anders repreſent him by the ſtump of a 


vous and malevolent ſpirits that in- 


* 


plac'd on a table or altar, that is gene · 


this they generally ſtick branches of 


- of the ſame. 


2 ſort of deer, and ſometimes'lambs, 
dogs, rats, and hens; and when they 


ration, till they offer up another. 


Fax.] after acareleſs manner, unthink- 


them fair andſeaſonable weather; and 


| both ends. - 


* * 
1 


aur lightnings, thunders, and tem- 
peſts, wich ve rains, hail, and ill 
weather z but being well pleaſed by 
adoration, and ſacriſice, and ſervice of 
his ſuppliants, he then bettow'd upon 


caus'd plenty of corn and fruits; and 
defended them from plagugs and all 
ether infectious diſeaſes. The Lap- 


tree, rudely form'd like the head of a 
in Which they ſtick à piece of 
Abel and flint, that he may ſtrike fire 
when he pleaſes ; and a hammer lying 
him, which they fancy he uſes. 
5 evil ſpirits, as well as his bow 


and arrows, and attribute to him the 
vereign authority of all the miſchie - 


abit the air, mountains and lakes. 
hey ſay the rainbow is his bow, 
wherewith he ſhoots, and they wor- 
Sp him ab the author of life and 
heath, and governour of all men, 
| Being thus accoutred, rhe image is 


rally behind their cabin, and round 


ne- tree or birch, bordering the alley 
or way that leads to it with branches | 
74 ; 
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They offer in ſacrifice to him Renne. 


ave hniſh'd. the ſacrifices, they ſer 
fore the idol a ſort of box, made of 
the bark of the rind of trees, bits of 
nem taken from the body of the victim, 
With melted far, taken from erf | 
part, either for him to ſubſiſt on, or to 
put him in mind of the laſt act of ado· 


From him Thurſday takes its name. 

THOR'OUGHLY. ({Dpuhlicg, Sax.) 
after a thorough manner. | 

 THOR'OUGH-fare | Dpnuh-pane, 
Sax.) a. pallage thro' a place from one 
fireet or place to another. 7; 

. THOROUGH- lizhred, {in Arehitect.] 
2 term uſed of rooms, which are {aid 
to be fo when they have windows at 


THOROUGH-/:ich. Dnughrxice, 
Sax.) as to go thorough-ftitch, 7. e. to 
purſue a matter to the end or conclu- 

On. . | . ; | 

.THOROQUGH- wax, an herb good in 
982105 | . 

"THOUGHT LESS Pohxlear, Sax.] 


without thought. 
 THOUGHT'LESLY Dohxleaylice, 


þ 


| 


ſeaſe in the brea 


j THROUGH'LY A4Sphulic, Sex. 


} iſland or part of the world; ſome take 


THOUGHT LESNESS: [Dohx1 


nerre, Saæ.] an unthinking faculty) , 
REATS (of neaxvlan, Sax,] 


threatenings, menaces. . 
THREAD- BARE, worn ſo that the 
e THREDDLE 
0 i „ to put thread i 
the eye of a needle. £7 "7 el 
THREE-LEGGED Sta, an igftru- 
ment compoſed of wooden legs, made 
with joints to ſhut all together, and to 
take off in the middle for the more. 
convenient carriage, on the top of 
which a ball or ſocket is commonly 
fixed, to ſupport and aqjuſt the inſtru- 
ments for ſurveying, aftronomy, (gc. 
_ THRIPS, a little worm that breeds 
in timber. En 
THROB'BING (of 3% Ci, Gr. as 
nſhew conjectures] beating, panting, 
on aching, as the heart or a ſwelling 
0's ; N 
'TTHROM'BOSIS Sw, Gr.] a di- 
„ When the milk 
grows to curds or grumous. LEN 
THROMBUS {with Surgeons] a ſmall 
rh ns, Thames ariſes after blood-let- 
ting, when the orifice is made either 
too ſmall, or larger than the capaci- 
ouſneſs of the veſſels will admit. 


W =o LEE | 
THROUGHOUT” {Spue-urte, Sax. 
chorough the whole. 

A Wind THRUSH, a bird ſo called 
becauſe in the beginning of winter it 
comes into Eng/and in high winds. 

A THRUST {prob of truſum of tru- 
dere, L.] a puſh; ſhove, G W. 

THULE, accounted by the ancient 
poets, as Virgil, &c. to be the fartheſt 


it to be I Lana, lying beyond the Ork- 
niet, and belonging to Norway. Camb- 
den will have it to he Schetland, ſtill by 
ſeamen called Hyleuſel. „ 
THUMFPING, a making a noiſe by 
beating on a thing with the hand, Gc. 
alſo great, as a thumping lye. Sc. 
THUN'DERING {| of Bunaan, Sax. 
donner, Dan. tonare, L. tonner, F.] mak- 
ing a loud noiſe. $ 
THUNDERING Barrels, are ſuch as 
are filled with bombs; grenades, and 
other fire-works, to be rolled downs 
breach. 3 ; 
THUNDER { Bunden, Sax.} 4 
noiſe in the loweſt region of the air, 
excited by a ſudden kindling of ſulphu- 
reous exhalations; a rattling noiſe, 
which ſeems as if it paſſed through 
| i 


arches. 


ingly, 


| ü. 


thunder. 


the ſulphureoùs matter. The 


frequently burns perſons clothes, with- 


his feſtivals. 


ches of willow, myrtle and palm tree, . n er, £ 
17 mutato, in t of ligare, L.] to bind or 


r 


FR] 
THUN'DROUS, of or peftaining te 


| Million. 6 
THUNDER-BOLT. { of Sunvep- 
bolr, $ax,] when any thing is broken 


or ſhattered by lightening, acting with | hi 


extraordinary violence, it is called a 


Thunder: bolt, and people * it to 
be a hard body; and even a ſto 


ſubtilty, force, and penetrativeneſs of 
phæno- 
mena or effets of this ſuppoſed thun- 
derbolt are very ſtrange. It oftener 
ſtrikes on high places than on low; it 


out touching their bodies; ſometimes 
breaks the bones, without leaving any 
tokens of hurting the fleſn and clothes, 
and has even melted a ſword in the 
ſcabbard, without hurting or ſeeming 
to have touched the ſcabbard. 
THUN'DERINGLY, after the man- 
ner of thunder, very noiſy. . 
TAY (Dine, Sax. ] of or belonging 


to thee. | 
THYME {thymus, L. WO, Gr.] the 
herb commonly called Thyme. ; 
THY'MION > a kind of wart, rag- 
THY'MIUM S ged at the top like a 


thyme-leaf, or, as others will have it, 
of the colour of thyme flowers. 

THYR'SUS fee, Gr.] a rod of | 
lance twifted round with ivy, which 
was put into the hands of the ſoldiers 
of Bacchus, or of thoſe who celebrated 
Ovid deſcribes them as 
wound about with vine branches. 


The Fews do at this day carry a ſort} T. i 
tranſacting houſhold affairs, (5c. that 


of Thyr/is, or ſomething like them, in 
the Feaft of Tabernacles, and eſpecially 
in the Hoſanna Rabba; they are bran- 


bound up together with cicrons or 
oranges, which they wave or puſh in 
2 religious manner towards the four 
quarters of tl e world. * 

TIA RA, a high ſharp pointed cap, 
anciently worn by ſovereign princes, and 
thoſe of the blood royal among the 
Perſians, 

The TICK ſin Horſes] a habit that 
they take of preſſing their teeth againſt 
the manger, or all along the halter or 
collar, as if they would bite it. 

To go upon TICK, to go on ſcore, to 
take up goods, Sc. upon truft or 
credit, | . 
TIcKLISH, apt to be aſſected with 
tickling or titillation, an action better 
conceived than expreſſed; alſo ha- 
zardous. ko 
_ TICKLISH {with Horſemen] à horſe 


ne ; bur | 
the learned rather attribute it to the | 


| 


— 


upon the ſpur, and too „hat 
| does not freely fly the ſpur, but in ſome 
meaſure reſifts them, throwing himſelf 
up, when they come near and prick 


s ſkin. + 82 
-TICKLISHNESS, aptneſs to be 
tickled; alſo hazardouſneſs, 460 
TID, nice, delicate, as a Tid-bit.... 
To TID'DLE, to indulge, or fo 
to make much of. ‚ 
To bring the TIDE with them {Sea 
Phraſe] uſed when they are to go into 
a harbour over a bar (i. e. a rock or 
ſhelf) ſignifies that they will come in 
with the flood, that they may get over 
the bar ſafely. 3 7 
To flow 7 IDE and half 'TIDE [Sea 
Phraſe) is when the tide runs three 
hours, which is four points of the com- 
paſs, inthe O or open fea, longer 
than it does by the ſhore; tho' at the 
ſame time, by longer is not meant more 
hours (becauſe it always ebbs and flows 
ſix hours) but that if it be high water 
a-ſhore at twelve o'clock, it will not 
be ſo in the Offing till three o'clock, 
which is the bound and time for run- 
ning of a half. title. | + | 
Half TIDE and half Quarter. I Sea 
2 is when it ſſows more than tide 
and half-ride, i. e. five points. | 
T IDINESS, cleverneſs, neatneſs, 
handineſs. EY 
T1I'DINGS {of be did or vidan, Sax. 
to happen, g. d. things happening] an 
account or relation of what has hap- 
pened, or occurrences at a diſtance. _ 
TI Dr, clever, neat, tight in dreſs, 


does buſineſs with cleverneſs and ad- 
dreſs. i 
To TIE {of tian, Sax. or lier, F. 


Join together by a knot. 
TIERCE {in Heraldry] 
the ſhield is divided into 
three equal parts when 
thoſe parts, are of many 
different colours or me- 
tals; or if the Chief and 
Baſe are both of the ſame * 2 
colour, when they are divided by 2 
Feſſe, then the colour of the field is 
only to be expreſs d, and the Feſſe men - 
tioned. But if otherwiſe, it is proper 
to ſay, Tierce en Fee, and to mention 
the firſt, ſecond, or third colours or 
metals; and if it be divided in Pale, to 
ſay, Tierce en Pale, F. CESS 
TIER'CEL (with Falconers] à male 
hawk, ſo called, becauſe it is a third 
part leſs than the female in bigneſs 


fignifies, that 
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is ſaid to be tickliſh, that is too tender 


8 


and ftrength, : rt a | 
: * ength. . n. A TIFF, 


; 


txt TIFF). ſmall quantity of potable 
liquors; as 2 tiff of punch, Vel alſo à 
alt fit of anger, G&G. 
TIF, to be angry, peeviſn, fret- 
Kal or diſpleaſed at. 
MHR lin Hierdglyphickiq repre- 
ſented a ſavage nature, and a hater of 
all g$60dne(s, vcingaccouated an animal 
Eruel and revengeful, and is reported 
to fall into a violent rage when it 
ears the ſound of a 


£5 % 


iz line, cord, Sci allo to dreis after a 
Kiga mabner .. 
To TIGAY {a word framed from 
che ſound in laughing as te, 56, hs, he] 
to hugh childiſniy, Wantonly, or in a 
**\FIGRT'NE rierinut, L. of mip, 
. like a tiger. Tes | 
TrMAR lamong the Turks} a fief, 
or poſſeſſions which the Grand Sigrior 


grants to ſome of his ſusjects, who are 


0 ſerve Rim in his wars, the value of 
«which may be 19999 aſpers, but not to 
* Excceed,- for 20000 is rhe revenue of a 

Zamn; for this the Timariott are o 


pliged to provide and equip a horſeman 


for ever) 3000 aſpers per annam, and 
are called Gibehner, and are formed 
into regiments, having colonels, co- 
lours and kettle drums; they are alſo 
-obliged ts fight in perſon with the 
*Grbeltmmer in the field, or at ſea; nor are 
"they excuſed, altho' ſick; eing carried 
= itrers, and if they are children in 
"baſkers, that they may be enured to 
; 7 7 rb a camp from their child 
00 > 7 We © IS 088 BE Ns | ARG hay: 22 | . 

ITIMARIOTS, Turkiſh ſoldiers who 
enjoy the revenues of certain lands 
*allowed them by the Grand Signior to 
ſexvs in CT 
TIM SER fvimbpe, Sax) all thoſe 
kinds of trees, which being cut down 
and ſeaſoned, are ufeful for the car- 
penter, joiner; or other workmaf ro 
. 25 TIMBERS Cin a SHiy] are 
thoſe thick planks that | > coin before 
ad behind on both ſides, under rhe 
ends of the beams and timber of the 
" Yecond deck, to the third deck, half 
deck, and quarter. deck, ſo that the 
"timbers of the deck bear on them both 
%% jo þ > een 
A Floor TIMBERS N [in a Hip] are 
Freund TIMBERS J thoſe which 
form the floor of it, that lie on rhe keel 
_ and are faſtened to it with bolts through 
Zz; TIED LEE 
: 7TIM'BRED, built, framed, made, as 


i + 
I 54 


* 
* 


muffcal inſtru- 
RW „ TO * 


7 TT. 
[4phttimbrea, ' made Agb; not hes 
ym ryan i # FEET 
TR. & (eama, Sar. temps, L. tem 
F. a certain meaſure or Poktin of 
eternity, diſtinguiſhed by the motion 
of the ſun, {gc or heavenly lumina- 
ries, vy which the diſtances and dura- 
tion of ſublunary affairs are meaſured 
Or time is other wiſe defined to de 
ſucceſſi on of Phenomena,” and the idea 
that We have thereof conſiſts in the or- 
der ot ſue ceſſi ve perceprions, ' 

TIME by the Ancients] was repre- 
ſentediby an old man winged; or with 
iron teeth 3 5 by an ald man bald. 
Win with a ſcyths and a 
—_ BS oY er e 2 On 
 Aftronomical TIME, imply” take 
ſignifies the motion ot the Rad. ; 
IH . a _ a thin well or ill, is to do 

tranſact it at à proper or imp 
„ 
TIME Cin Fuciug] is of three kinds, 
that of the ſword, that of the foot; and 
that of the whole bodyt:- 4 


| and bulky in body, but Rt for activity 


taken for the motion of a horſe, that 
obſerves maſure and juſtnels in the 
manage ; and ſometimes it ſigniſies the 
time between two of his motions; alſo 
the effect of one of the aids 

TIN [tin, Dan. Stain, F. fun, 
I.] a white metal. Chymiſts account 
tin à middle metal between filver and 
leid, and give ir'th2'name of defender 
of metals, becauſe that veſſels tinned 
over reſiſt the fire better than others. 
It is compoſed” in the ſurface thereof 


of White quick hlver; and inwardly of 


red quick*filver and Tulphur. Tin cal- 
cined is heavier than it is uncalcined, 
which is'corttrdry to all other bodles, 
TIN [among Chymiſts] is called Ju- 
pity 030 CIS Gio 4 | 

Salt of TIN with Chymi/ts] is tin 
caleined and diſtifled with vinegar 
poured u506r it, from which atter- 
wa rds paſſing through an operation by 


very white ſalt is drawn. 

Flower of TIN (in Chym. ] a kind of 
white Cu ſmetieſt or paint for the com- 
ple xion, drawn with Sal Armontack by 
Tſublityation) V !!. 5 
' Diaphoretick TIN [in Cm.] is fin? 


tin and_regulus of antimony melted 


= 


twice, firſt together, and after wards 
with Kilt petre, after which having 
paſſod under various lotions or wah- 
ings; a powder js procured... 
' Ceruſs of TIN, a white powder made 


| of tin, of which a Futu3'is made, called 
Spaniſh white, Cali 


| 


TIME with Horſemenſ is ſometimes 


fire, and being ſet in a cool place, 4 


Ms. aaa e 2 


FTE) TIE, 1 145040 EE, 4 


[TURE | 1.3 
EA ina 1 5 e 


by this character 
"T1 


011 
im ; the' Blind if a er. 
ovl 


0 be b. 


Tore 63 1401.“ 


irits of wine; 


parts of ſilver, made in t expreſſes | 


by chyrnical Io. 


[in 
only the hue or. c 


an the two metaly Argent may 
be 8 — Ba Vain. 


tion, becauſe e often yopreſent- 


1 ih Jens, RE 


louret,” faite havin 
bine ur fee Rnowiddes 6 7 


r. oft t or ſtiunce. 
TINGE of gere, L. Ito dip, to | 
loud to tive a rin&tute to, to dye 


light). 
TIN GT ANG, e ex 
preſſion for the ſo d of a 117 70 : 
o make 


To TINK'ER lef Eiunire, 


N 


2 tinkling noiſe] td mend veſſels of | 


brafs, copper, 

To TIE, to 1055 on tips at the ends of 
horns, brims'of drinking- veſſels, Is 
alſo to ftrike wg nine. 975 Ge. 

a caſt of the | 

TIP PLER 1 of er, . 
ſer, of /ip} 1 "Frequent ker, 

fuddle cap. 

TIPPLTNG Id. d. ippting a tp "ap 
frequenr 6066 ſpp 4 f 

TIP-TOE, (ef tip and 192 Randing 
on the tips of the roes. 

TIRE-Woman, a, head dreſffer, Ge. 

TIRE 5 of dun, prob. of roar, F. 

TEER © or . kuper, Du. 85 4 row or 
range. 

TIRE'SIAS [of 24 pe, Gr. the ſtars, 
becauſe he made predictions by the 
ſtars] a ſoothſayer of Theber, of whom 
tis related, that he faw two ſerpents | 
ingendering, and flew the female, 
whereupon he was turned into'a wo- 
man; and that ſeven years after, he 
being Prout: at the like engendering, 

few the male, and was immediately 
reftored to his former ſhape. Jupiter 
and Juno diſputing together which the 
the greater pleaſure” in coition, th 
mls or female, referred the matter to 

his determination, becauſe he had ex- 
perience of both; and he giving his 
anion that the woman had the great - 


et pleaſure, Tuns was ſo diſpleaſed 
ge him, that the ruck hin lind; 


Foo Pos of ee eee 
v; DMs; of vii, Stef re 


Powe, atiguing. 
5 as age faciguingnely, a 
{phi nr Li gau, hd 


Ae 
418 of $94; Gr.) -anatcerati 
_ , Aceompanied with an ot 
age ag uin a gonſumption 
See Phobefick, © 
NTT EAN — to the Ports 105 


bn of C Ane Ff, the elde r bro- 


ther of Saturn, arid the father of Hype- 
rion. Yo. erceiving his mother a 
fifker mcljning te the egen of his 
brother; gabe over his right o 1 
rita nee to his brother Saturn upon this 
condirion,” Ter he ſhould 3 
male children "educated or kept ali 
bur that the government ſhould Eo | 
to him and his; but underftandin _ 
terwards, that by the ſubtlety o 

his ſiſter, firſt 172 K d ee 
inne, and after 6, 
ly btoaght 5 — bs that 5 90 
and his were likes to loſe their inhert- 
tance, he and his fohy, t > bre, 
made war agairift his brot Satur 
and took him priſoner, aid kept all 
his wife and ſtſter cloſe Joners, t 
Jupiter came to age, made War 
den the T: trans, and releaſed. his: — 


It can hardly de doubted hut this fa- 
ble has ſome ancient hiftory for its 
foundation. Among the na 25 of the 
Fitans we find Japhet, Gyges or 6 
Cortuts, Chut or -Cufh, the ſon of Bal! 5 
The name Titan may come from Dar 
danum, the ſon of Fapher . 

Ihe war of the giants aga ft Hes- 
ven may inſinuate the, wick 9 
of the firſt men before the l | 
thoſe ancient and famous gia 


tianed by Moſes, who mz be ang = 
have declared war a I'S e 

The ancfent' Gree anita 
have diſguiſed alt old hittor 


1 5 


fictions which mey have mi 
them, and the poers have i FOY 
upon them in this; to adorn a 
bellifh their poetical compoſition. 
Father Pezron' prerends, 

Titans were the ancie t er of 
Gault. And chat thef& were the G0 
mar im, deſcended from Comer the ſvp | 
of Fapher. The fitft” of rhejr princes 
Was eAcmon;'t fecond Uranus, 18 vety 
warhke r who: 5 
quetts from leſſet Aa as far as Spoil 
the third was Saturn or Chron, 43 and 


5 
* 


bu Jupiter, to make him amends gave 


the fourth Jupiter. *, 
5 E le . 


\ : 


Attempted to take the Diadem up 
him, and to give form x0 the empire 
of the Tir | Yi 


, wy DNN ET} BAT 
1 


HOI 
„He. was the fir ſt of 


tadem. upon 


ans, 


derives the name Titans from the 


_ $34: 596, Br " ; 
Celtick, Ti. the earch, and Den a man, 


3 * 
4 f 


Titans who | 


410 


* TOAST 7 En * 
I | m of torrere, Lt 
make 4 coat f wo alſo to Net 
a e . 5 a 4 
; Foirgouts' full of labour, weari- 
ome. "is OP. - * 1 

-. TOIL'SOMENESS (of vinian, Sax, 
labour foal, wenn 
1 TOLFT of rollere, L. to take away] 
in law ſignifies'to defeat or take away, 
as to h, Entry, is to take away the 
a 

. TOLERABLENESS {of tolerabili, 
L. and neſs] bearablenefs, paſſableneſß, 
indifferentneſs. _ | 
Qi TOLERATION, ſignifies im- 
unity and ſafety in the Rate, for every 


ng as the moon ĩndreaſed. point upwards. 


4 ons of the earth. and ſ jt | 
I "FELT fict eſtabliſhed in ſect which does not maintain any doc- 
About the year 786. trine inconſiftent with the peace and a 
{ T1ITHES, ..thoſe which are welfare of the ſtate. 
| the profits of labour, _ Eceleſioftical TOLERATION, is in 
art, trade, navigation and. induſtry, of allowance of opinions, which, not be- 

x Joh l ing fundamentals, do hot hinder thoſe \ 
as are ſuch as ariſe] who profeſs. them, from being men- Wil | 
from the fruits of the. ground, as Corn, | bers of the church, © 1 
Ba, Hom 777 f 1.47; IUEL,. the found of a bell, giving b 

5 r ES, are ſuch as ariſe from notice of a death or funeral. 
beatts, and; other animals, fed with. tl TOLL [according to ſome} a liberty b. 
Fruits ol the earth, as cheeſe, wool, as well to take, as to be free from . 
Abs, calves, fowls, Sc. %; for they who are infeoff'd of Tall h: 
Great. TITHES. are thoſe of corn, | are cuſtom free. 5 th 
hay, Ws 0. RE, OO * To TOLL on, to ue or ke 

Sima? l HES, are thoſe of flax, | draw with fair words. O. ei 

Se. which are prædial, and thoſe. of | TOMB. [rombe, F. of tumulus, L. an 10 
Wool, milk, cheeſe, lambs, Sc. which heap, or of æνσι e, Gr.] a ſepulchre. 
VVV ſombs were erected by the ancients 2 
" TITUBA'TICN {in Agron. ] a kind | as ' honorary monuments of the de- wi 
_ of vibration or ſhaking, which the an- | ceaſed, and as an inducement to others hs 
- cients, attributed to the chryſtalline to perform glorious actions. Theſe 0 
ea ven, to account for certain irregu- | combs were frequently in their own rel 
Iarities they obſerved in the motion of lands, as among the Hebrews, (5c. or * 
| 2 anetss. lin the great roads among the Roman,, þ 
III 'ULARY, a perſon invefted | all which about the city were adorned pol 
with, a, title, by virtue whereof he with magnificent and coſtly monu- f 
holds an office or benefice, whether he.| ments or ſtructures; for it was not wu 
_ performs the functions thereof, or not. | their cuſtom to. bury in their temples, on 
_TIT'ULARNESS -{ of :7tu/aris, |: L. they being reſerved only for the ſer- the 
and nee] a ticular quality. ] vice of their gods; nor was it the cuſ- por 
4, TF;EYUS {according to the Poet Ja tom of Chriſtians to bur y in churches, roy 
giant, who, when Jupiter had defiled | till ſome centuries after the eftablih 4 
88 Elara, for tear gf Juno, he | ment of the Chriſtian religion 1 
put Her in a cave of the earth till ſhe | Tombs were frequently ſet off will flocl 
was delivered of her ſonTityus; but | ornaments, and the effigies of the de T 
when he became of age, Juno, to re- | ceaſed in ſeveral poſtures and habit ary 
venge herſelf, perſuaded him to raviſh | for which anciently there were ſettlet I 
Latona, which he ßen; „ ß Eien. . and 
ſtruck him dead with his thunder bolt; Gentlemen who died in battel, 21 ehiie 
Or, 7 others ſay, Apollo wounded him | on the viRtorious ſide, were repreſen led , 
with his dart, and ſo ſent him to Hell, | with their helmet on their head, 10 T( 
Where he was adjudged to have a vul- | ſhield on the left, and their wor » ber, 
ture feed. POD his liver, which grew | the dexter ſide naked, and with "I inci, 
again accordi ris WIR Ways 


% 4 Gentle 


K * * 


T0 
ehe died in battle, on 


the vanquiſhed fide, were reprefented 
on their tombs without their coat 
over their armour,” with their feet 
reſting on à dead lion, having their 
hands joined on their breast, cheir 
viſor lifted up, and their ſword in the 
ſcabbard. Theſe gentlemen, Who 
died priſoners; were repteſented with. 
out helmet, ſword, or ſpu t A 

A Gentleman that had ſerved a great: 
part of his life in the army, and after- 
wards became a religious perſon,” was 
repreſented upwards in the habit of the 
order he profeſſed, and below in com- 
pleat armour. F 

A Gentleman or Knight who had 
been vanquiſhed or killed in fingle 
combat, was "repreſented in compleat 
armour, and his battle- axe out of his 
arms, and lying by him, and his left 
arm à cri Hi rig 

If a Gentleman or Knight had been 
victorious, he was repreſented on his 
tomb, armed on all points, with his 
right arm a- croſs over the left, and his 
battle · axe in his arm. 

A Knight or Gentleman that had 
been accuſed of treaſon, murder, or a 
rape, or of having been an incendiary, 
had no monument, but was treated in 
the vileſt manner; his arms being bro- 
ken, his body dragged on a hurdle, and 
either hung upon a gallows, or caft out 
to be devoured by the fowls of the air 

The ſon of à general or governor of 
a caſtle, or fortiſie i city, if he died 
when the place was beſieged, though 
he was ever ſo young, was portray d 
in compleat armour, with his head 
5 on an helmet, inſtead of a pil- 

OW. a ö N 5 + vw 8. 
Clergymen were repreſented in their 
pontifical or ſacerdotal habits. 

Kings and princes, let them die after 
what manner ſoever, were pourttay d 
on their torabs in their armour, with 
their eſcutcheons, crown, creft, ſup- 
Porters and all the other marks of 


* 


royality. ee | 
TOMENTFrIous 2 Cromentitius, 
TOMEN'TOUS: 5 ] made of 


flocks of wool: £ 
TO MICE Lr, Gr.] the art of 
carving in wood or ivory. ; 
TOMOTO'CIA Lof 75, a ſection 
and vir g-, Gr: a birth j rhe cutting of a 
child out of the womb, otherwiſe cal- 
led SeFio Ceſaria and Hyſterotomorocia: 
TONDUNO {in Architecture] a mem- 
ber, around moulding like a fing, that 
ncircles the baſes, cornices, or Archi- 
aye, or pillats; according to the = 


10 


veral orders, Tral. the appt Feats,» 6 
75 


TONE ton, F. tonut, L. os, 
a ſtate, frame or ai as the 
tone of the ner ves, Sc. 
TONE I. Gooey 2 certain de- 
gree of rafing and linking the voice, . 
and is 'uſaally defined to be the fixth. 
part of an octave, ſaid to be'compoſed” 
of ſive tones and two ſemitones. 
Tone, or whole note, is alſo divided 
into nine ſmall parts, called comma's; 
five of which are appropriated to the 
c 
a ... ; bn : SS bak © 95 _ 
To fwallow the TONGUE” (with. 
Horſemen] is ſaid of a horte when he 
turns it down his throat, ' which makes 
him wheez as if he was ſhort-winded. 
Aid of the TONGUE [with Horſemen] 
is a ſort of agreeable clacking, or '2 
certain found made by ns Bice {ne # 
by ſtriking the tongue againft the roof 
of his month,” when he would animate 
the horſe,” ſuſtain him, and make him 
work well in the manage. hi | 
* TONIC (in Medicine] is applyed to 
a certain motion of the m̃uſcles, where- 
in the fibres, being extended, continue 
their extenſion in ſuch a manner, as 
that the part ſeems immoveable, tho” 


an — 


| in reality it is in motion. 
TONIC 


Toy NICK Gr.] belonging to th 

— TONICAUS- nt e 
TOOTH SOME {[toorume, Sax.) 
pleaſant to the taſte. n 
TOO TH SOMN ESS fro 


18 me d 


romnerye 
Sax. ] pleaſantneſs to the tafte. = 
J ' TOP, to put a top ona thingy 
alſo to exeeed or be higher than. 
TOP-MASTS [in a Hip] are four, 
the Main- top. maſſ, the Fore-rop-maſt\, the 
Miſen. top maſt, the Sprit fail-rop maſt, 
which are made faſt and fettled into 
the heads of the Main "maſt, Fore-maſt, 
Miſen-maft, Bow-ſprit, reſpeRively. _ 
IOP a ſtarboard [Sea Phraſe} means 
hale up the larbaard ſi dee. 
. TOP gallant maſt-roper, are” thoſe. 
ropes which are uſed in frriking"ths 
top-maſts of rhe main and fore-maſts: 
| TOPAR'CHY [7x2 yiz, Gr.] à ſmall 
far@or ſigniory, confitting of a few ci- 
ties and towns; or a petry county go- 
yerned by park 17 29:1 
' TO'PHET [Don Reb. i. e. à drum] 
Tophet is ſappoſed to be the butehery, 
or place of flaughter at Feruſalem It 
is ſaid, that a conſtant firę uſed to b 
kepr there, for barning- the "caycaſes 
and other filthineſs that was-brought | 
thither 'from the city. Soon oi 
3 E 2 


Others 


9 


1 


Others think, the name af Tephet is 
given t the valley of Hinnom, decnuſe 
or the ſacrifices that were, offered there 
which called 7 
Which in Hebrew is called Toph. | 
2 9 in thy manner that theſe ſa- 
griſſces were otiered:; the fate of AA 
Hoch was of braſs, hollow. within, with 
Is arms extended, and ſtooping a little 


%% 1 ans 
e lighted a great fire within the 
ſtatue, an 2 Re th They 

t upon its arms the te) inten- 
20 1 Rich {A fol mto 
abe fire at the opt at che ſtatue, ſend- 
ing. forth cries, 10 ſtifſle the noi of 
thelo ories and howlings, they made a 

eart.xaztling ot drums and other in- 


* 'Y | 
N at the ſpectators might 


not be moyed with compaſſion, by the 
bie, theſe innocent victims. = 
2+, TOFIARY. {topiarte, L.] che art of 
making arbours, Sc. wich trees or 
* joy herbs cut and planted. 
28 in Rhetorick] a probable ar- 
_ gument, drawn from the ſeveral cir- 
' Eympitances and places of à fact, Sc. 
„ LOPICK {with Phy /iczans | that 
Which is outwardly applyed to the pa- 
_ Tignts bed to cure him. 
10 PICA lin Lagick] the art of in- 
venting and managing all kinds of argu- 
r > Lint, 
O'PICKS [ropica, L. rimmea of r] 
Gr. a place}. common places or heads 
bp e e . : Te 52 5 
. TO'RIC . [topic us, L. topigue, F. 
Fock 5 of 271x535, Gr.] of, or 
pertaining to a particular place or com- 
mon head of a diſcourſe. _ | 
„ TOFOGRAT HIC EK Cheri, are 
draughts of ſome - ſmall parts of the 
earth, or of ſome particular place, 
without regard to its relative ſituation; 
as of London, Amſterdam, Paris, &c. 
'TOR'CHENESS | with Horſemen] a 
Jong ffick with a hole at the cad of it, 
thro* which runs a ftrap of leather, the 
two ends of whyh, being tied together 
ſerye to ſtraigliten and cloſely tie up a 
horſe's noſe; as long as the ftick is 
ſtayed upon the halter or ſnaffle. 
TORE lin Arehitcat.] a thick 
TORUSS round moulding uſed in 
the baſe of columns. | 
FORE 2 (of Temnan, Sag. to tear] 
TORN S did tear, or was torn. 
+ TOREUMA Lende, Or.) emboſſed 


work, L.. | | 3 3 
and 9%, Gr.] the defeription or 
knowledge of ancient ſculptures and 
Baſſo relieve 8. . 
e 5 Ef 


| 


rod Moloch, by beat of d tony nfo 
3 rb, a gen. fm, famed for a 


150 
 TORMENT:INGNESS, a tormenting 


quality or faculty. xx. 
;, TOR'NISQL Ieurneſol, F.] the ſun- 


wer. 


remarkable numbneſß, wherewith it i 


aid to tribe the arm of thoſe that touch 


out, preſſed hard. 


- 


numbedneſs. 2 
TOR QE [in Heralary] a round roll 
of cloth twiſted, ſuch as is the bandage 
frequently een in armories about the 
Heads of moors, lavages, (gc. 
 /FORREFAC' TION lin Pharmacy] the 
laying of a drug or other thing on a 
plate of metal placed over coals, till it 
becomes pliable tothe fingers. 
TORRENT lin a figurative ſenſe] 
— hear, violence of paſſion, a ſwift 
ſtream of gloquence, Sc. 
TORRICEL LIAN uſtrument [of 
Torr icellius an Italian, the inventer of 
it.] A glaG tube or pipe of about three 
foot long, and a quarter of an inch 
bore, ſealed or cloſed by fire at one 
end, and quite filled at the other with 
quick ſilver; which unſealed end, being 
| Ropp'd with the finger, is thruſt down 


n res tft l | 
+ TOR'PIDNESS Cof rorpidus, L. be. 


into ſore: quick ſilver contained in a 


veſſel; and then the finger being taken 
away, and the tube. ſet upright, the 


[quick ſilver will run out ox deſcend till 


it remains in the tube of the height of 
between twenty eight and thirty one 
inches, loaving an empty ſpace in the 
Upper part. F 5 

The quick-ſilver, being thus ſuſpend- 
ed or hanged up, will increaſe or leſſen 


its height in the tube, according as the 


weather alters for dry or wet; and be- 
ing put into a frame with a plate of 
diviſions, ſhewing the ſeveral degrees, 
is called a Mercurial Barometer, of 
quick ſilver weather glaſs. 
TOR'RIDNESS { of torriditas, L] 
ſcorchedneſs, ſcorchingneſs,  parched- 
neſs, parchingneſs, drineſs. 
Jo TOR'RIFY [ zorrefacere, L.] t 
toaſt, roaſt, parch, or dry up. 
TO R'SION, à turning, winding, 
writhing, or wreſting, L. 


TOR TILE Lrortilit, L.] bent, bow- 
ed, wrefted, wreathed, wrinkled. 
TORT'IVE | rzortious, L. ] Wis 


-- TORT'NESS | ſpoken of a rope, G, 
ſtraightneſs, tigktneſs, by being hatt 
pulled: alſo writhineſs, wrinklednels 

TORTOISE {Hiereglyph. ] was bY 1 ; 
ancients: repreſented ſwimming on 5 
top of à river, ſurrounded with the 


| ot beams af the ge- un, oh 


1 


F 1 

poor wretch: fallen into the power of 
: — from whoſe xi if e cannot n 
eſcape 3 for they ſay "he ſun beams do | 
ſo charm the tortoile, that it can ſcarce | 
move or 6 its reſidence, They 

alſo uſed;it.to repreſent flath, (Da 
it is of a very lazy nature, and flow in 
its march, They,alſo b it reproſented | 


3 man ready an 91 againſt} the de- 


iigns of ſuch as would injure him, ber 

cauſe the tortoiſe i lways fortified 

ag the attempt pf is enemi 
TOR'TUOU We 5 4 


3 F. and 425 1 winding 


the turning in a 
, Of R TURE NG 14 torment, 


2 — pain. 28 A criminal 
or perſon HTN 68 to Fs E him confeſs 
the truth. 


Prepayative TORTURE, is ordered 


E the oppoſite to brittle 


| one 1 
x | ſwords an encount 


OUR, lofty, flight... 
1799 RNA ENT 15 ene 
nour e practiſed, wherei 
princes, nablemen_and.gentlemen, af. 
forded ſpecimens 0 of tht dexterity ; 
conra ublick placas; 
the Ute r e 
They were well mounted. on ho 
hack, clad in armqur, and accoutr 
with lance, and Preto. firſt tilted 
and then: drew their 
red, hand to hand. 
79 775 exerciſes daſignad to 
make tha practiſers expert in the ars 
of War, * Ib | to entertain the court, 
the arms were in a 179 2 meaſure diſ- 
abled, from killing the combatants, 
the, points of the lances and. iwards 


to be judiciit manentibur,, ſo that if the being broke off, to prevent 1 —_ 


accuſed da not confeſs, he cannot be 
condemned to death, hut auh. ad an 
citra mortem. 

Definitive TORTURE, is ; that 4 con 
demned criminal is put to, to make 
him confeſs his lices. 

TO'TALNESS.. N L, 1 the 
wholeneſs or who 

TOT'T.ERING.[ of 88 She. 3 
ſhaking, flaggering, rceling, waving or 
nodding to and fro, as tho raady to fall. 

TO TUM with Logicians} i. e. the 
whole, is pſed to ſignity ſuch a whole as 
is compoſed of ſeveral parts really diſ- 
tin&, whoſe parts are termed integral, 
paris, as the apartments. of a houſe, 
the precincts of a city, or the provinces 
of a kingdom; and this they diftinguiſh 


from another whole, which in Latin 


is called Omne 

TOUCH (of. toucher, F. j the ſenſe of 
feeling, is an external ſenſe (dull and 
inferior in reſpect to others; yet it is 
moſt common, and very neccſſary to 
us:) by means of this ſenſe animals 
receive tangible qualities. That there 
is alſo an inter val ſenſe of Touching or 
Feeling, is evident from pains of the 
cholick, the nerves and fibres, which 
are the organs of the ſnſes, being diſ- 
perſed on the inſide as well as the out- 
lide of the body, and therefore the 
veins, arteries, membranes, and their 
rppendages the coats, partake of this 
enſe. 

TobchixESs, apineſt to be oſſend. 
ed with or angry at. 


TOUPFE! 2 à peruke of a particular 
TOUPET 5 make, warn by ſmarts 
and beauxs. 


TOUGH Ng (rohnerre, Sax.) 
Ms and Kaginels e bieten 


, 


execution; but no otwichſtanding 
precaution, 8 mischlefs 7 
pened, upon which the Popes prohi- 
bited them, upon the penalty of ex- 
communication. 

TOURNE, (with French Herald] is 

us'd for what we call regardant, i. e. 
looking back or behind. 

TOURNING {with Hunters] 2 tern 


us ig of a roe, going to couple or ng 


00 ZED | pulled about, tum- 
 TOUZ'LED 800 bled, rumpledt. 
The Round TOWER, at Copenhagen 


in Denmark, is not only remarkable tor 

its ſtructure, but for its admirable con- 

trivance; the manner of its aſcent be- 

ing ſuch, that a coach may drive up, to 
the top thereof. 

The. TOWER of Morocco, is re- 
ported to be ſo high, that the hills of 
Azari, 130 miles diſtant from it, may | 
be eaſily diſcern'd, and a perſon may 
ride to the to on horſeback. .. | 

The T "OWER of Moſcow, is famous 
for a bell in it, which weighs 176 tuns, 
tho 200 tuns were allow'd for the 
making of it: It is 24 foot high, the 
clapper 21 foot long, and weighs 7 
tuns. 

Tow RRS [in Coat Armour] being 
parts of cities and caftles plac d within 
walls, may repreſent the conſtancy, 
magnanimity and generoſity. of men 


ho freely expoſe their bodies for the 


defence, of their country. 
TOWN. is a place well furniſhed 
with houſes and inhabitants. To con- 


ftirute what. may be properly call d a 


town, there mutt either have been, ar 
is now à church, and.celebranon of A- 
vine ſervice, ſacramenis and e 


* 


er, 
afually high built] a high orlofty flight, 
* TOWR, to bar alot, to fly 


. 


* 
* FE 
bc, ba 
4 3 
— 


" 
'T | | 
* 5 


and o- à höwwmr ay by length of time] mia TRADITION (with the xy. 


become ſo decay'd, as to have no hou- 
fs ſtanding, yet in la w it is ſtill a town. 
In England and Wales there are 8800 
te us or thereabouts, every borough 
E town, bur Evety town is not a 


* — ee | 
eus nnn, one bori in the fame 
"*FOWR (probably of von, Sax. or 


on account of towers being 


Agb; to aim at high things. 
edges, 4 tofty ſoaring, 
high aim, lofty carriage, e h 
1 YISH, apt or given to toy wh 


careſs, or uſt dalliance, Ge. 
4 . TOY'LET. L See To/er, #1 * j * | * | * 8 
_ F» TOZE, to pull aſunder, to make 
"'TOZYNESS;” foftnefs, like 'tozed 
wool.” 15 tas * 118 x | j 26 00 EN ? ” 
 TRA'BEATED / [rrabeatiir, L. hat 
ving an FR 4 pr 
dn the top of the wall, which ſuppor is 
the timber-work of the ropf. 
 TRABS (with Meteorotopift;) an im. 
N or meteor in the air, like a 


_TRA'CED (trace, F.] followed by 
he footſteps, alſo drawn out by lincs 


on paper, Sc. as the drauzht of an 
JEE! COTS On Ne 
Teo TRACE fof racer, F. or tractus, 
L.] to follow the trace, footfteps; or 
mark, that any thing leaves behind it 
in paffng. e 
FRACTION, a drawing, — 
_ FRAC'TRIX {in Geometry] a curve 
line, called alſo Catena ia. 
TRA DER .\of tratta, Ital. a trade, 
which Minſbew conjectures to have 
been derived of tradende, L. delivering 

2 dealer. a trafficker, a merchant. 
TRADTTIONs {in Thcot92y] tho 
laves, doctrines, relations, Se. which 
have been handed down to us from our 
' forefathers, without being written. 
Apoſiolical TRADITION {with the 
Remanifts\ the unwritten word of god, 
which deſcended from the apoftles ro 


the faithful. | 


us, through a continual ſucceſlion of 
» . 1 N 


3 * 
Eccieſiaſtical TRADITIONS, are 
certain ſtatutes, ordinances, or regu - 
Jations concerning the rites and circum. | 
ſtances of religion, inſtituted ſince the 
time of the apoſtles by councils, popes, 
Se. and that have continued to the 


preſent time, through a conſtant obſer 


rablatare, viz. a projecture 


 mani/ts) that of which” there are ſome 
traces in the ancient fathers and doctors. 
; - Unwritten TRADITION s, is that of 
which no figns or footfteps are to bs 
found in any of the fathers wni h are 
'now extant. © a 

\ TRADITORES, traytors, a title 
given by the primitive Chriftians to 
thoſe who delivered up their bibles in 
the time of perfecution, L. 
.TRADU'CIANS, ſuch who held that 
original fin was tranſmitted from fa- 
the rs to children, or was communica- 
ted by way of generation from the 
father to the child. n 

TRA GACANTH ftragacantba, L. of 
pA rare, Gr. 1. e. goar's-rhorn] 
V 
TRAGEDT Leragædia, L. tragedie, 
F. "Tp2yadJi«, Gr.] a lotty fort of play, 
in which great perſons are brought on 
the ſtage: the ſubject matter ot it is 


of it mournful. Tragedy is in imitation 
of one juſt, great, and probable action, 
not told but repreſented; which, by 
moving terror and pity, conduces to 
purge the paſſions in the minds of men. 
It is the principal part of dramatick 
poetry, and the fable or deſign is the 


it is not abſolutely neceſſary that there 
ſhould be hiſtor ical truths; but there 
muſt always be a veriſimility, and at 
the ſame time, to make it wonder ful, is 
one of the moſt difficult rafks in poetry. 
There are in it three unities required, 
viz. of action, time, and place; which 
unities have been eſtabliſned by criticks 
ro bring the drama as near nature 2s 
poſſible. 1. Unity of action. Two ati 
ons, that are different and independent, 
will diftrat the attention and a con- 
der nment of the audience, and of conſe. 
quence deſtroy the poet's deſign, which 
i, to move terror and pity. 2. Unity 
of time. Mr. Dryden aſcertains the 
unity of time to be twenty four hours: 
That one act muft not rake up halt a 
day, but ths timè of every act muſt be 
:qually divided. And Ariftor/e ſays, 
that the time of tragedy ought to be 
included in that which the fun takes to 
verform his career in, or very near it. 
But Dacier ſays, that Ariſtotle meant 
che courſe of the fun in a day, from 
his riſing to his ſetting, fourteen or ff 
teen hours time 3 and that, he ſays, 15 
too long: And that the' meſt per 
dieces are thoſe of Sophocles, 


yance of the church, 


3. 


always IIB" Wot the concluſion 


principal part of tragedy. In Tragedy, 


s, which | 
n longer time for the action 
| than the repreſentation 18 108 | 


TRX 


e Nour, 8. tg plugs Matei Lin 


m_ ſays, requires 
te Brom the ang) h 22 to be the ſame. 5 
1 0 end, that it was at the 515 
of the play, the ſame-throughout: oe 
this unity, is ſeldom, obſerved in our 
taking plays, 95 = poets wWere confi- 

ned to that, il would w want intrigue 
room 

net 4 1 Fl 
rde, à goat, and t A hart, G 
a goat- hart or great deer ; a certain 
beaſt found in the; foreſts of Bohemia, 
and elſewhere, that has à breaſt, and 
ſhaggy hair wy a goat, | but otherwiſe 
like a ſtag. £ 

Mays.” INED. trans, F.] brought ub, 
inſtructed 


TRAI'TOROUSNESS of tradi for ius, 6 


L. de traitre, F.]. treaſonabineſs, per- 
fidiouſnels, 

TRAM'MELED' [with For men). a 
horſe is ſaid to be ſo, that has blazes or 
white marks, 4 5 the ors tron 
foot on one fide, before an i 

Croſs TRAM MMELED [with Borg. 
a by ſaid of a horſe that has white | 
marks in two of his feet, that ſtand 
eroſs- ways like St. Andrew's crofs, as 


in the far fore foot and the near hind- | 


foot, or in the near fore- foot and the | 
far hind: „ e 


TRANCHE fin French Heraldry) ſfig- | 


nifies a manner. of counter 
Lise in an eſcutcheon, | 
Mum of this form, But, by 
Wy Engliſh heralds, it is thus 
W blazoned; He bears per 

pale Argent aud Azure, 
ter Bend E 

TRAN GLE {in eralur is the di- 
minutive of a feſs, and. what the Je 
liſh heralds com only call a bar. F. 

TRANQUIL'I III [among the Ro- 
mans] a deity adored at Rome, under 
the name of Quiet, and. Whom neee 
was without the city. 

To TRAN QUIULIZE [tran 1. fair 
K angular, L. 1t0 make wy 
or calm, 

TRANQUIL'LOUSNESS./ [of rran- 
hg I.] quietneG, "filet, calm- 


TRANSACT OR, one that negoti- 
ates or manages an affair, L. 
TRANSA IMATION, the paſſing 
of a ſoul out of one body into another. 
TRANSCEND'/ENCE [rranſcendentta, | 
A ſurpaſſingnef, e excellence. 
RANSCENDEN'TAL {of tranſcen- 


dant, edi n be 2 
brig. N an 2 0 1 


„ 


a | matting wt Rag 
(wir aps, F ifons and ET wat rp. 


S | other hr bi beings, tobe 
5 1 ald een e 
der 0 8 m- 

ITAL Toby 44111. 
ts 1 c 2 are ns ularly. 
ply'd to. the continuation of the 425 
571 duration or time of à being 

NSCEN DENTAL. vantitiet 
(wich Geometric iant]j are undeterminate 
quantities, or ſuch as ANNE be expreſ-· 
ſed or affixed.to. equation. 

.. TRANSCO/LA 15 1 2 arus,L 4 
trained through. 
* TRANSCRI1 Isk wee. L A 
Writer out or copier. 
"TRAN SEAT School Tomi. e. let 
it pals, uſed when they ſupple : a 2197 
+pofition. to be true 1 ranting ie. 
TRAN ELEMENT A'T N \ 255 
 Sehnolmen) a change bY, the hes 


4 


rinciples of one body into another. 
* TLANSFU L'GID rent G2 0 
ſhining through 


TRANS TNES8 Cof er. 
and ne ſij a tranſient or ee 2 
or quality, ſhortneſs of conti 

'TRANSFRE,' to go or paſß 6 ves, a 
word uſed in the Ratte ter 35 wa rrant 
or ler-pals. ' 

"TRAN'SI IVE ftranſi tions, p an 
epithet given by Grammarians to ſuch 
verbs, asf ignty an action which paſſes 
from the doer to Figs upon th Ie he ſufferer, 
or the ſubject that receives ir. ' 

__ TRA'NSITIVENESS (of trasſitixur. 
L. and 5 rande or a n e 
nature. 2 


of 2 and. a þ in Is. eden 
in is degrees of the 


Re. ercar 
5 Aepesarer from fart, and 2 
dates his virtue to Saturn. vs 


We” one language into another, 
moves out of one plate into another; 
alfo a new vamper' of old thees, Sc. 
+ TRANSLU'CIDNESS (of tranſluct- 
dur, L. I the 3 of permitting litht 
to ſhine' through. 
* TRANSME 
art may be paſſed throug 
TRANSMISSION jin riet, Kc. J 


| is the act ofa tiranſfa few; . Pele 


, being a light - 


'FRANSLA'TOR, one that ag vi 9 
* te 


ABLE [tran fab iy, L.y * 


rr R pry 


R 


TR 


ſe Kh POOL hs, = 
| $ onal to 
&f bein FE, E, that is” ee, 1 22 ebe 
"Con 
Iv TRANS Re AHI2E, 6 han "TRA rng forth Schoen 
eee e e 
b ON TA ta , afed -whe ofed 
| LIN rer N growing, ord the cranyferred'to 10 45 akt this ig I 
ase that the proof of this fatter 
DN RANSMU"FASLENESS Lof trans | be admitted for a proof of the titer 
age 0 1 80 L. Jeapableneſs of being L. 
hanged. W TINS. @ taking from 
*T ANSPARENT dies (with Phi- | one to anothe 
ln or diaphanous bodies, are | \ TRANSUMPTIVE [tratiſumptivnr, | 
ores ate all right, an r one to another. 
nearly 'petpendicatat to the plane Roß AP 20 D [with Ge- 
their ſurface, ſo. as to let the rays of | ometricians} an irr egular | 
tight paſs freely through them, with - figure, that has all ty for ? 
- out being refracted; whereas the pores | fides and angles unegual, ; 
of opacous bodies are in a crooked ob- and no fides parallel. og f 
lique potion, by which means the | TRAPE'ZIUM Lange, Gr. p 
beams of light ae * freely thro* quart aroxgl or ſquare. f are, w 98 6 
Pant, bur Are, variou refracted and | four fides and angles are nor equal, but 4 
two of its fides are parallel. f . 
107, TRANSPEETATE [of trans and VA'DO, a hurrieane' or impe- 1 
ſtirs, Li to change from one ſpecies tuous and ſudden win, which i is fre- ö 
to another 5 ent in the Aude ocean, between f 
TRANSPERCED {tranſþerce, F. raſſi and Africa, and about the Cape x 
10 throut ood "Hope, which turns all things oi 
KAN Na- io, the inſenſble _ yy; 3 before theſe. Travadoes 8 
ge of excrementitious niatter in chere is à very great calm, and 85 
through the ' pores of the ſkin; alſo | 5 mall cloud appears, called by ſai- at 
ſome authors-uſe it for the entrance of | lors an ox's eye, over one of the peaks hi 
the air, vapours, Sc, through. the of the promontory, Which ſoon de- Fr 
_pores of the ſkin into the body. ſending. lower, covers the whole te: 
TRANSPIRING {of ran, 2 Ii furntni Upon the ſight of which 5 
on L.] breaching, through, „R the indringrs immediately. fall to | 
ours; alfo tranſpiration. 5 | furling mow ils, and get as far as bor 
RANS SANTA ION by a. Mag- they can rom the ſhoar, to avoid ihe pil 
net Cin Natural Magick] is by mixing | fury of it; tor on a ſudden à violent 50 
the excrement of a poniens up 4 with | and terrible wit ruſhes from the top al 
earth, to tranſplant the difeaſe into a | of the mountains, and deftroys all ſhips any 
vegetable, which ſhall ariſe from aſced within its reach. W 
ſown.in the ſame compoſt, or by.inclo-| TRAVAL'LY z [of reveilier, F. to 7 
fing the parings of the nails of a goury | TRAVELLY: 5 Awake] a beat of ns 
1 in an augre-hole made in an drum in tho) morning, that ſuramons the pro 
E, Se. ſoldlers from their beds. __ hay 
FRANSPLANT ATION by dpproxi- TRAVEE' Cin Architect. a bay of tha 
mation {in Natural Magick] which is yup. = ſpace betweentwo beams, I. ma) 
fnore N called Approximation, SE 1 L, traverſe, wol 
is when a ithow is upon a finger Pas a 2 a thwar alſo 
and is cured by rubbing, a cats ear, i TRAVERSE Tin Foinery) a tem WW cj 
which is bh poled to ee the pain. ute for 1 a Lo raghn or the like, T 
TRANSP SITION of Equations 290 ihe 2 727 75 8 
[with Algebraifts} is the putting over RSE [F in Navigation is the dray 
any quantity to the other fide of the | va iation or alteration of the ſhip" they 
ſign of equality, with a contrary fign | ;courle, upon the ſhifting « of the wind, badg 
ba bo it had before, thus; 1 e 7 Tray, 
257 men 4=ta:60—20; T RAVERSE tin  Horſemanſhip] 2 by ki 
"TRAN SU TAN IN THATED [cfrrans [horſe is ſaid to traverſe, when he cuts thro! 
and E or q. tranfire in ſub- his tread croſs wiſe, throwing nis deri, 
Htantiam) e hanged or paſſed into ano- | croupe to one ſide, and his head 1 Bi in, 
ther ſubſtance. another. TRA- Into 


TRAVERSE Fin Feral] is 
a particſon of an eſeutcheon 
in ine Ngure annexed, 7555 


lf! 


CE 


ſignifies to o | 
i den any part 'of the matter one is 
charged with; to, put the proof of it 
upon D 17 Torneo ng, 
"4 TRAVERSE(in Carprntry] a piece 
of wood or iron placed tranſverſiy, to 
ſtrengthen and fortify another. 
TRAVERSES {in Fortification] are 
lines which return back from the ends 
of the trenches} and run almoſt paral- 
let with the place attacked, called alſo 
CDi ORAL NTb 
TRAVERSE ina wel Foſs {in Forti 
fication} is made by throwing into the 
fols, over againſt-the place where the 
miner is to be put, to the foot of the 
wall, abundance of ſauciſſons, joiſts, 
and other pieces of wood, with faſ⸗ 
eines, ſtones, earth, and all other 
things that can help to fill up the foſs, 
carrying a gallery 


0 r 
| 0 artid Per Fa Traverſe, 
| To TRAVERSE fin Law) 


} 


and be capable* of 
for ſuch as uſe it. 
- TRAVERSE in Forzification) a name 
given to a wall of earth, or ſtone, 
croſs a work which is commanded, to 
cover the men; as at Coehorn's work 
at Namure, Which lies on the fide of a 
high ground, and'is open to the other 
fide of the Sambre, there/are two high 
traverſes croſs the work, one behind 


another.. | © 
a'ſmall incloſure or ob- 


TRAV ICE, 
long quadrangle, confifting of four 
pillars or poſts; kept together by croſs 
poles, for keeping in, and holding un- 
ruly horſes in the time of ſhoeing, or 
any other operation... 
- TRAU'MA fa h. Gr. ] a wound. 

TRAUMA T'ICA {TexCunrix2 Of 
f, Ur.] decoftions and potions 
proper for fetching the ſerous and 
harp humours out of the body, and by 
that means to thin the blood, ſo that it 
may be the more eaſily brought to the 
wounded, broken, or bruiſed parts; 
alſo herbs or drugs proper for the 
curing of wounds, called Fulneraries.  - 

TRAYL-Bafton >. {prob. ſo called 

TRYAL-Baftion F of trailler, to 
draw, and Baſfon, à ſtaff, F. becauſe 
they had a ſtaff delivered to them as a 
badge of their office] as juſtices of 
Tray! Baſton were Judges impowered 
by king Edward L to make inquiſition 
thro' the realm upon all officers; as 
heriffs, ma yors, eſcheators, Sc. touch- 
ing extortion, bribery ;z and intruſion 
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half a foot in ſtem. 


'*R 


barretotsg breakers of the peace, and 
other offenders. cir Be 3. 
105 TREADING, a term uſad for the 
footing or tract of a boar. 

*TREAD'LES[of Sheep] their 


dung or 
TREADLES {of a Weaver's. 
are what they: move with their feet. 
- TRE A'SONA BLENESS. of tra hiſon, 
and ze/s]-difloyalty,:treacherouſne(s, ei- 
ther by imagination, word or deed; as 
compaſliag-or imagining the death of 
the king, Sc. levying war againſt him, 
adhering to his enemies, coining falſe 
money, counterfeiting the king's privy 
ſeal, all which are. high treaſon. 
TREASURER {of Collegiate Churches] 
a dignitary who anciently had the 
charge of the veſtments, plate, jewels, 
reliques, and other treaſure belonging 
| J 


to ſuch; churches. 145 3 


ppoſe{'6verthrow or quaſh; ordure 


4 


 TREAS'URERSHIP, 
dignity of a treaſurer. | | 7 
Lord. of the TREASURY, certain 
perſons. of honour appointed as com- 
miſſioners to execute the office of trea- 
furer of England, when it is not com- 


mitted to a ſingle perſoa. 
- TREAT prob. of tractus of ö 
TREATRE I - zrobere, L.] ſignifying 


taken out, or withdraw, as che juros 
was challenged, becauſe he could not 
difpend 4001. and therefore he. was 
Tram wr ann 7 
TREES, are diſtinguiſnhed into, 
1. Bacciferonus, i e. ſuch as bear ber- 
ries. 2. Coniſerous, or ſuch as bear a 
ſquamoſe or ſcaly fruit, of a kind of co- 
nical figure, and of a woody and hard 
ſubſtance, in which are many, ſeeds; 
3. Lanmigerous:'o0nzs, or ſuch as bear a 
woolly, downy ſubſtance, ſuch as bear 
their feeds: (having an: imperfect 
flower) in leafy membranes or caſes. - 
4- Pomiferous ones, as apples, 3. N. 
ciferour, 1. e. ſuch: as bear nuts. 6. 
Pruniferout ones, whoſe fruit is pretty 
large and ſoft, with a ſtone in the 


middle. ; £37 
- * Dwwarf<-TREES, ſuch as are kept 
obe above 


low, not being + ſuffered t 
en ain 
Mull. FREES, are ſuch whoſe branch; 
es are ſpread on each ſide and nailed 
againft walls A rs CO 
TREES lin a Ship} are timbers of ſe- 
veral ſorts ö; by 1b 7 wa * 
Cheſs- TREES, are the timbers on 
each ſide of the ſhip, for the main tack 
to run thro? and hale x dow 
_ . Croſs-/TREES, are pieces of mt 


bolted and let into one another 


> + 
#73 23S 


Y * 


into other men's lands ; as alfa * 7 


a- croſs, at the head of the maſt, 
5 e 


muſts up. edo 0 
:Trefſ#!{TREES, are thoſe timbers of 
the croſs-trees that ftand along mays 
or and aft at the top of the malt. 
aſte-'TREES, are thoſe timbers of 
the ſhip chat Tie in the waſte. 
'  FREFELE'/{1n Heraldry} as a Creſi- 
circles; each repreſenting. 


, is a croſs whoſe 
o 10 AR 
| " the three leaved graſs or 


arms end in three ſemi ; 


Tyre 
trefoil. This is ſorae 


_ealled''St; "Lazarus's Croſs. - See the 


TRE'FTOILS lin Heraldry} called in 
FER Frexch, Treffles, are fre- 
quently borne in coat ar- 
mour, and repreſent three» 

leaved grafs, and are” ac» 
counted next to the Neur- 

de- lis, or lilies. Ses the „ 
To TREULIS l(rreilliſer, F.] to fur- 
niſh with a trellis, 7. c. a fort of lattice- 
grate of wooden frame for fupporting 
wall-rrees.'” | rt 


TR 


that whi | Cannot be defeated- 
— 75 — of the 5 bo 
canſs 1 glace is not material. 
1 * of tentare, L. tenter, 


F.] an 1, experiment, or 
vou alſo.a temptation. ' op 
TRIAL [in Law) the examination of 
| cauſes; criminal or civil before a proper 
judge, of which there are three ſorts. 
as matters of fact are to be tryed by 
Jurors, matters of law by the judges 
and matters of record by record 


os 7 n | 
. TRIANGLE ſrriangulum, 
L. un iriangile, F.] à figure Z\ 
os ae” tþroe Angles, and as 

ny ſides, and is either j 
mien, 455 
_ Aplain TRIANGLE, is one that is 
contained under three right lines. 
Ml ſphericel TRIANGLE, is a triangle 
that is contained under three arches 
of 2 great gircle or ſphere. 
A Right- angled TRIANGLE, is one 
which has one right angle, 
An Acyre-angled TRIANGLE, is on: 


—TREMEBUND [tremebundus, .] | that has all its angles acute. 


fearful, trembling much. 


e T REMO R, a diſeaſe nearly a kin to 6 


a con vulſion, being partly convulſive 

and partly natural. | SES 

"T 

francher, F. to cut} a digging or cut- 

ting a ditch or trench in the earth... | 
TREPIDNESS (orepidrras, L.] trepi- 

dity, fearfulneſs. - eee 


„AIREPICNER Cin Horſemanſhip}. a 


word' importing the action of à horſe, 
who beats the duſt with his fore feet 
in managing, without cmbracing the 
volt; Who makes his motions and time 
mort and near the ground, withou 
being put _ his haunches, F. 
_ - +Genera TIRES PASS, is where force 
or violence is uſed, ' otherwiſe called 
Tyeſpaſt vi & armir. 

Special IRE SPASS, one done with- 
out force, called alſo Treſpaſs upon the 


Caſe. | 

' Local TRESPASS [in Law} is that 

which is ſo annexed to the place cer- 

tain, that if the defendant join iſſue 

upon the place, and traverſe the place 

mentioned in the declaration and aver 

it, it is enough to defeat the action. 

-- TRES'SUKE {in Heraldry) is the di- 
minutive of an Orc, and is 


commonly born Flo 
ACE,  Connterflory, and it is allo 
often double, and ſometimes treble. 

Tranſitory TRESPASS {in Law] is 


NCH'ING {zranchant, F. of 


| 


have all 


uſually accounted to be on- heard altogether, of which two arc? 
1y one- half of it, and is| fifth, and a third above the other, 
and which is = fundamental. | 


that has one obtuſe angle. 
An Obliaue angled TRIANGLE, is a 
triangle that is not right angled. 
Equilateral TRIANGLE, is one, all 
whoſe ſides are equal. 
Hſoſceles TRLANGLE 2 a triangle 
Equilcgged TRIANGLE £ that has 
only two legs or fides equal. 
Scalenns TRIANGLE, one that has 
not two ſides equal. | 
TRIAN'GULAR. Compaſſes, an in- 
ſteument with three legs or feet, to 
take off any triangle at once, uſed on 
maps, globes, Ge. 
Similar TRIAN'GLES, 


B 


— . 


— = 


are ſuch 1 


F 


their three 


* me ” 75 
Ipectively @ 

equalto one W 
another: As 5 

if the angle A ual to D, the angle 
C equal to E, the angle B cqual to 


F, then is the triangle A, B, C fimiar 
or tike to FE... 5 
TRIAN'GULARNESS {of mag! 
lar itat, L. ] a triangular form. 
IRI AS Harmonica {in Muſick) à 


compound of three radical ſounds 


- TRIARIL {among the Romany) olle 
of the four orders of ſoldiers, who 
were poſted in the rear of the aun 


An Obtuſe- angle TRIANGLE, is one | 


were to aſſiſt in time of dan- | TRIFORMITY [of riformis,-L. | 
- 5 „ this hav three forms Barns, : 4 
” TRIBUNE. {eribunus, L.] two great TRIGLYPH {x7 * of ape 
. rnd 


72 
* — 


ficers among the Romane; the firſt of | three, and yxupic, Gr ture] a tri- 
the ocople, whoſs buſineſs. was to de- | angular Sees Which ſeems 1 | 
fend their liberties ; the other of the been deſigned. to convey the Guttæ or 
ſoldiers; * Who was to ſee them well dro s that hang a little under them. 
armed and ordered. +. » | .. TRIGON {in Natural Mogick) ſig- 
TRIBUNESHIP,. the office or dig- | Nifies a four-fold change of the 1 7 
nity of a tribune. 5 1 according to the number of the 
TRIB/U-1l'ARINESS [of tributarius, | four elements, each reigning and laſt- 
I. tridutaire; F.] the condition or fate | ing two hundred years | 
. of thoſe that pay-tribute, - - be Airy TRIGON [in Alrol.] the 
TRIBUNICIAN {with Antiguaries, | ary triplicity, Gemini, Libra, and Agua 
&c.] of, or pertaining to the office, | , beholding one another in a ifine 
dignity, or power of a tribune. „„ 3 
TRICAP'SULAR lin Botan. Writ.) | The Earthy TRIGON {in Afro!.) the 
divided into three partitions, as in Hy- | earthy triplicity, Taurus, Virgo, and 
pericum or St. John's Wort, L. Capr tcornus, beholding one another in 
'TRICK/ING {of tricherie, F.] cheat- a trine aſpett. _ | Ents 
ing, beguiling, Gc. by craft, wiles, | _ Fiery TRIGON [with Afrol.] the 
G. fiery ttiplicity, Aries, Leo, and Sagir- 
TRICK/ISH. guileful, crafty, wily. | #ar:«s, beholding one another in a trine 


 TRICOC'COUS: fen - Of mois, | aſpett. | 
three, and x6xx(@-s Gr-a grain] ſpoken | The Watery TRIGON [with Afrrol.] 
of the fruits of plants, containing three | the watery triplicity, Cancer, Scorpio, 
grains or kernels. land Piſces, beholding one another in a 
] crime aſſ he 


TRICOR'PORATE 2 - [tricorpor, L. j tr 85 3 | 
TRICOR POROUS S that haththres | TRIGONOCR A'TORIES [of rh 
and a /, Gr. dominion or 


bodies. EST | N 
TRIDE {with Horſemen] ſhort and power] 2 name of the planets, on ac- 
| ſwift, 5 count of their being lords or governors: 
TRIDE- Pace, is a going of ſhort and | of trigons, as Saturn and Mercury of the 
thick motions, tho” united and uneaty. | airy trigon, Venus and the Moon of the 
TRIDE-Career, a faft gallop that has | earthy, the Sun and Jupiter of the 
its times and motions ſhort and nimble. | fiery, and Mars of the watery. 
To work TRIDE {in Horſemanſhip}| TRIGONOMET*RICAL {of „- 
upon volts, is to mark his time with „, a trian le, and Kptxos, Gr. of 
his haunches ſhort and ready. | meaſure} of, or belonging to trigono- 
TRUDENT (@ called by Sir Iſaac inerry. 5 3 
Newton] that kind of Parabola, | by | Plain TRIGONOMETRT, treats of 
which Des Cartes eonſtructed eauationsrectilinęgar triangles, and reaches from 
of ſix dimenſions. - This figure hath | three given parts of a plain triangle to 
four infinite legs, two of which are | find the reſt, © 
hyperbolical, tending eontrary. ways, | Spherical TRIGONOMETRY, is an 
but placed about an aſymptote, andthe | art that teaches from three given parts 
other two are parabolical and con- | of a ſpherical triangle to find the reſt. 
rerging, and which, with the other | 'TRIU'LION 2 {in Arith. I the num— 
two, form the figure of the trident. TRIUION | 5 ber of a bilkon of 
TRIDENTIF'EROUS bi [ erideyrifer, billions. 3 „„ Os TM 
LI that ears a trident. „ TRILU'MINAR 2 C rrituminariy, 
TRIETERICA LTA, Gr.] cer- | TRILU'MINOUS S L. having 
min feaſts of Baechus obſerved every three lights. 1 
third year.. 5 | To TRIM a Piece [in Carpentry, &c] 
TRYFEROUS - {trifer, L. bearing | ſignibes to fit a piece into other work.” 
fruit three times a year. }] , TRIM, neat in clothes, ſpruce, fine.” 
TRIF'LING- {forme derive it of trie | IRIWMER, one who carries't fair 
cre, al, ochere of trevfelen, Du.) | with two parties ; alſo a ſettęr off; alfo* * - 
pending time or pains to little pur- a ſhaver. LD DN 
%%% 
TRUFOLIA TED Leaf {with Botan.] alſo carrying it fair berwe2n t par- 
h a 1 of digitated leaf, copſiſting of ties; alſo Ra * Se. the or- 
tee fingers, as in clover- gras. I[naments of garmen ns. 


2 
TRINMO RION 
TRIMZRION 


ther of three ſigns. that are very near 
one another, whereby a ſquare aſpect 


| the joining toge- 


is made to the Apheta or giver of lite 


in the figure, which, when it comes to 
that direction, is ima 
to cut off the thread of life. 
TRINITY, the herb! 
TRIOC'TILE { with Aol. j an aſpect 
or ſituation of two planets, with re- 
pard to the earth, when they are 
hree octaves or eight parts of à cirtle 

_ diftant from each other. | 


'TRIPETALODES \with Borani/s) | 


is deeply. cut .into..three.parts, which 
ſeem to be three diftin& leaves, but are 
all joined at the bottom. 
TRIPHYL'LOUS{ appuxuy, Gr.) whoſe 
- leat couſiſts of three parts. SHS, 
The 'TRIP'LE- coloured Bow, the 
rainbow. Milton. B 
Te TRIPLE. Tree, the gallows, . 
- TRIPLICATED. [ triplicatus, L. ] 
made or done three times. 
IFOLY, the herb called turbith 


or blue camomile. oy 
TRIPOS [reise of Tels, three, and 
1c, Gr. a foot] a three-footed ſtool, 
on which a prieſteſs of Apollo ar Del- 
hor, uſed to fir, when ſhe gave forth 
1er oracles. . Tho' ſome ſay this was a 
pot full of duft, thro' which the Aflarus 
paſt into the virgin's belly, and thence 
proceeded out of her mouth. Others, 
that. it was a wide-mouthed braſs pot 
filled with pebbles, by the leaping of 
which, the propheteſs made her con- 
jectures. Others, that it was a large 
veſſel ſupported with three feet, into 
which the propheteſs plunged herſelf 
when ſhe expected to be inſpired. | But 

the moſt common and beſt proved opi 
nion is, that it was not a veſſel, but a 
table or ſeat, upon which the Pythia 
ſat or leaned, The Scoſia upon 
Ariſtophauet will have the three legs of 
Trios to ſignify the knowledge of 


* 


425 true God, as diſtinguiſhed into three | 


5 87 of time, paſt, preſent, and to come. 
The 


ſame Tripos was not always uſed, | 


The firſt was of braſs, placed there by 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
country, When Pe/ops married 1 707 
damia, which Tripos was ſaid to have 
been made by Vulcan of braſs, , The 
ather was of gold, dedicated to Apoll 
on the following account: Certain 
fiſhermen. of Miletus, having ſold their 
next dra 
by, caſt their net into the water, and 
drew up a golden Tr7þor ; upon which 
there argſc à het contention between 


gined commonly | 


tb Heart's:eaſe. 1% 


Tor the convulſion of the muſcles of the 


t to ſome perſon that ſtood 


| 


the fiſhermen and their cha 


at length ſubmitted to the 
tion of Apollo, and coming 
he gave this anſwer. That 


pman; who | 
determina- 
> Delphoy, 
the 
. it to the wiſeft. This —— 
eing given at the time that the ſeven 
wiſe mon flouriſhed in Greece, it was 
preſented to them all, one after anc. 
ther; which they refuſing, it was rc. 
ſolved, to preſent it to Apollo himſelf, 
as Tr. the fountain of all wiſdom. 

_ TRIFPOS {at Cambridge] the Prov 
| r1Catoy at the univerſity, the ſame as - 
Terre Filius at Oxford © 
TRIP'PANT ſin Hera!dry) tripping, 
TRIP'FING [prob. of tripudi ans, I. 
or of ttippen, D] walking nimbly 
or lightly upon the toes; alſo flum- 
bling with the feet; alſo taltering with 
the tongue. „ 

TRIFTOL EMUs, the ſon of Cole, 
king of Attica, who, as it is ſaid, firſt 
eſpying corn to grow of its own accord 
reaped it; and after that plowed and 
ſowed more, and grew ſo ſkilful, that 
he wrote commentaries on tillage, and 
ſent them abroad into the world, 
Upon which the poets have feigned, 
that he travelled over the world to 
teach men to plant corn, and to abſtain 
from fleſh. hey alſo tell us, that he 
was carried by a winged dragon, which 
was no other but a long ſhip, in which 
he ſailed to the neighbouring iiles. He 
is ſaid to have lived A M. 1414. or a 
others 1543. and left Athens three pre- 
cepts. 1 To worſhip the Gods, 2. 
To worſhip their parents. 3. To ab- 
fam from m 1 o7 7 ; 
ITRIFIRENOS {in Botan. Wri. 
which has three ſeeds or kernels, as 
Berberis, Alaternus, &c.” | 
IRIRO DA Trrræ (Old Rec.] a par- 
cel of land containing three rods or 


perches. ; 
;, TRISACRAMEN T A'LES, thoſe who 
admit of three ſacraments in the Chril- 
tian a {as and no more. a 
TRISEC“TION, a dividing or cutting 
a thing into the three parts. 
TRISM 'US [of ee, Gr.] the 
TRIGMUS. © grinding of the teeth, 


temples, which cauſes an involuntary 
gnaſhing of the teeth, 
 TRISOLYMPIO'NICES [of 7:2; and 
9\vaunnixicy Gr.) a perſon who had 
three times bore away the prize at the 
Olmpick games v7 
'TRISPER'MOS lin Botar. Vit.] 
which bears three ſeeds, as Naſturtiun 
aiim, ! 


* 30 "I 


& £ 
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| 


| 1 TRI: 


IN 


of Neptune and the ny mph Calais. Ne 


mantle, having a horn in his hand, and 


T2. 


TRITÆN US with, Phyſicians}. an 
ague 2 comes very Wed day, 7 
Z nt wor odth oa er 

-/TRUETON: why 7 - „Ar. i. 7. 
of the 215 of 7 Hair and the 
Earth) according to the poets, the ſon 


tunes trumpater. whom. they feign to 
have been à man upwards, as far as to 
the middle, a dolphin below, and his 
tore-feet like thoſe of a horſe, and two 
circular tails,. This monſter, ſome ſay, 
was only a Whale, by whom, many 
having been overturned and drowned, 
at laſt he was  ſuperftituouſly adored 
as the god of the ſea, . Triton was paint- 
ed, Gc. with a blue ſkin, and a purple 


IT oe EE 
IPH LHirzrog/yphica is re- 
prefented by a chaplet of . on the 
top of a Sella Curulis. FOES bh 
af TRIUMPHAL Crown 
= 8. [among the Romans] was a 
garland of laurel, granted 
NO. MH to be worn r 
had vanquiſhed their ene- 
mies, and on that account, to whom 
the ſenate granted a triumph. The 
original of ufing theſe crowns, in token 
of triumph, is ſaid to be from Apo/lo's 
crowning his head with laurel, after 
he had killed the. ſerpent at Delphos. 
TRIUMPH'AN T NESS {of tr iumphans 
L. and neſs]a triumphant quality ; alſo 
boaſtingneſs, glorying & ; 
TRIUMPWING triumphant, I..] 
making a triumphant proceſſion; alſo 
glorying. 8 1 
TRO CHAN T ERS (e ar, Gr.] 
two proceſſes in ihe upper part of the 
thigh-bone, otherwiſe. called Rotator 
major & minor, in which the tendons 
ot many muſcles are terminated. 
TROCHIT AE, a ſort of figured foſ- 


| ME - 


TROD fof znevan, Sax /to'- tread] 
TROPE. bin Rhctorick). the word. is 
| derived from i, to turn. A trop 
ſignifies the thing to Which it is apply 
only on account of che connection and 
relation it has to that whoſe.proper 
name, it is; or it is, hen a word is 
carried from a thing, which it ſignifies 
properly, to another that it fignifies but 
indiſſerently. And tho' we may reckon 
as many ſorts of tropes, as we can de- 
note different relations, yet Rhetoricians 


Synechdoehe, Metanomaſia, a Meta 
an Allzgory, a Litotes, an Hyperbole, an 
Irony and Catachre ſis. F r at 

Tropes, when aptly uſed, are à lively 
picture of the things treated of ; as when 


the War, the image of thunder is a ſen- 
ſible repreſentation of the courage and 
power with which this general con- 
quers, In uſing Tropes, great care 
ought to be taken that there is always 
2 proportion between the natural idea 
of the Trope, and that you would.infuſe 
into thoſe that hear or read ut; eſpecially 


to what you intended by ic. The rich- 
es of -a language is ſaid to conſiſt in 
Tropes; and as too much riches often- 
times breeds diſorders in government, 
ſo too many Trapes will occaſion much 
diſorder in a diſcourſe : they ſhould not 
be uſed, but to expteſs ſomething that 
could not be expreſſed ſo well in the 
common terms; and when we are obli- 
ged by neceſſity to uſe them, they oughe 
to be clear, and propor tioned to the 
idea of which we would give an 
image. As to the neceſſity of uſing 
Tropes : if any perſon would give an 
idea of a rock of an extraordinary 
height, the words great and hgh, being 


i] ſtones, reſembling plants, vulgarly 
called St. Cuthbert's beard. | 


words that are applied to rocks of 2 
common. fize and height, will not do; 


TROCHOID' [with Cromerricians] a 
figure made by the upper end of a eia- 
meter of a circle, turned about a right 


line. | 

TRONCONNEE' {in Ee. 
EH raldry] ſignifies a croſs or 
= ſome. other thing cut in 
= pieces; yet fo that all the 
pieces are ſo placed, as to 
keep up the form, tho'(er at a tmall diſ 
tance: one from the other, as a croſs 
Tronconnes. See the figure. 


TROP. „ of Enoppe, * Shoppe, 
THROP e Sax. a village] at the end 
THOR S of proper names of pla- 


but if he ſays, a rock thatthreatens the 


ſ(kies, then the idea of the ſkies, that 


are above all things elſe, and the idea 
of threatning (that agrees with a man 
that is above ethers) will form an idea 
of the extraordinary height of the 
roek, which could not well be expreſ- 
| fed any other way, but by this Her- 


ex preſſions, foreign to the ſabjeQ, 
which we are ſupplied with by ug and 
art, to be the figns not only of the ama. 
tions of our thoughts, but of owls: 
ſo alſo the paſſions have a pe 
character, by which they * 


es, dengtes a village, as Gracamberp.. | 


theruſelyes in diſcourſe, 8 


* 


did tread; alſo was trodden 


have eftabliſhed but a few, as * | 
5 


4 great general is called the Thunder of 


that it does not beget one quite contrary = 


bole. Beſides, as thoſe Tropet are quick . 


FB 
Trough the barrenneſt of languages 
frequently obliges us to make uſe of 
tropick expreſſions, even when we are 
calm; and in repoſs; yer the common 
ef them (Which generally makes 
objefts appear extraordinary) ſhould 
enly be where ordinary terms will not 
gepreſent them ſo lively as we Id 
RO HO NUs, a cunning ſooth- 
_— who made a great cave in Betis 
whence he uſually gave out his oracles. 
After his death, a ſpirit was thought to 


enter into it, which ſupplicd his place | 


zin giving oracles. The manner of con- 
ſulting this oracle is delivered to us by 
Panſanins, to the purpoſe following: 
that goes into this ca ve, muſt firſt 
Fake His abode in the chapel of Good 
Genius, and Good Fortune, employing 
Hirnſelf in performing of ſome ceremo- 
nies by way of atonement for former 
offences, and is to bathe in the river of 
Hereyne. At his going down he ſacri- 
fices ro Trophonins and other deities, and 
the prieft conſults the bowels of the 
victim, and accordingly pronounces, 
wherher rhe deity will | an auſpiei- 
ons and farisfatory anſwer. Then the 
conſulrer is brought after bathing by 
the prieſt, to drink a doſe of the Water 
of rhe river called Zerhe or Oblivion: 
and after that he takes the water of 
Finemoſyue or Remembrance, that he may 
remeber what ſhall be exhibited to 
him in his deſcent. Among which is 
expoſed a ftatue adorned with admira- 
ble carving, which is given out to have 
| been the workmanſhip of Dædalus him- 
relf, Then having done obeyſance, 
und muttered over a prayer or two, 
Ring clothed in alinnen habit, and fer. 
the oracle, which is ſituated within a 
mountain near 2 grove, the foundation 
of which is built ſpherical-wiſe, of 
white ſtone, about the ſize andcircum- 
ference of a threſhing floor, but ſcarce 
two cubits high, ſupporting brazen obe 
tiſks, encompaſſed round with liga- 
ments of braſs, berween which there 
Are doors that guide the paſſage into 
the middle of the floor, where there 
is a fort of a cave, not the product of 
rude nature, but built with the niceſt 
accuracy of mechaniſm and propor- 
tion: the form of it is like an oven, 
the breadth about nine cubits, the 
depth eight, but there are no fairs ; 
bur all that come bring with them a 
narrow light ladder, by which they 
have deſcended to the bottom. There 
is 2 cave between the roof and pave- 


ith ribbons, Sc. he approaches] 


TR 


ment, having'a very narrow entranc 
at che mgalff ar wich the cen lies 
all along, and ſhoves himſelt feet fore- 
moſt into the cave, and then he thrufts 
| his knees: after a while the ref of his 
body is rolled along, by a force not 
unlike that of a (great rapid river, 
which over-powering a man with its 
vortex, tumbles him over head and 
ears; and afterwards he returns the 
ſame bs 0 back, with his feet foremoft. 
When the confuſtant is returned, the 
prieft places him on Mnemoſyn“s throne, 
which is not far from tho ſhrine, and 
enquires of him what he had ſeep 
And heard, and relates it to others, he 
being yet ſtupified, and full of amare.. 
ment; then he carries him to the tem- 
* of Good 8 = 25 Fortune 
ometime after he 1s r ö 

his former ſenſes. e i; 
TRO'FISTS, ſuch as explain the 


gures. 
TRO PIT ES [of pin, Gr. to tu 
a ſect whs maintathed that the i 
was turned into fleſh or into man. 
TROPOSCHEMATFOL'OGY [of 166 
ae a manner, u 2 ſcheme, and 
Ni, Gt. I a treatiſe or diſcourſe of the 
method of drawing ſchemes. 
TROT [with Horſemen) is the pace 
or going of a horſe, in which the mo- 
tion is two logs in the air, and two up- 
on the ground croſs-wiſe; continuing 
alternately to raiſe at once the hind- 
leg, of one fide, and fore-leg of the 
other, leaving the other hind and fore- 
leg upon the ground, till the former 
come down. 8 4 
TROUBA'DOURS, antient poets of 
Provence in France. © | 
TROUPB LOUS ſof troubler, F.] trou- 
bleſome, perplexing, or difficult. 
TROUB'LOUSNESS, diſturbedneſßs, 
perplexedneſs, c. 
To 'TROUL, to roll on ſmoothly. 
Milton. 44 | 
 TROU'SFQUEUE -fwith Horſemen] 
a large caſe of leather as long as the 
dock of a horſe's tail, which ſerves for 
a covering for the tails of leaping hor- 


ſes, F- b 
' TROUS'FQUIN {with Horſemen] 3 
piece of wood cut archwilſe, raiſed a- 
bove the hinder bow of a great ſaddle, 
which ſerves to keep the bolſters tight. 
TROUT-<coloured {ſpoken of Horſes) 
is white ſpeckled with ſpots of black, 
bay, or ſorrel, particularly about ts 
head and neck. oh arte 
TROWLING [of rroller, F.] mor- 
ing or wandring about. 


ſeripture altogether by tropes and fi- 


N 


TR 


TRUANT EE, « truanting or play- 


ing f 2 . » 
RUD'MOULDT 2, = dirty drab, 3 
TRUGMOULDY.F nafty. Lantornly 
woman. F F 
TRUCK'LE-Bed, (of rrochlea, L. a 
1 . wheels 


pulley or wheel} a low 
to run under another bed. 
[of tr uculen+ 
, Kai 


TRU'/CULENC : 
RV EN Ts & 37 

cruelty, aa eneſs, fternneſs. _ 
| TRU/EN $, genuineneſs, unfeign- 
edneſs, certainneſs, faithfulneſs, crufti- 


0 15 
 XRULLIZA'T ION {in ancient Archi-| I 


tecture] all kinds of couches ot layers 
of mortar, wrought with the trowel 
in the inſide of the vaults 3; or the hat- 
ches made on the layers of mortar, to 
retain the lying of the Srriz.,.. 
10 TRUMP [{prendre avec; un trionfe, 

5,119 77 7 a ele . 
To TRUN'CATE ¶truncatum, L.] to 
cut ſhorter, to main. , ny rr $a 
TRUN'CA TED Pyramid {with Geo- 
is cut off by 


metricians] one whaſe top 
a plane parallel to its baſe. 


TRUNE [in Architecture] the fuſt or 
ſhaft of a column. 


- 


roots breaking or growing out of the 
nog of plants, Which are of two 
or ts. r One 

1. Roots growing by a downright de- 
ſcent, ſometimes all along the trunk, 
as in mint, Sc. ſometimes. only at the 
ends or points, as in brambles. 


2. Such roots as neither deſcend nor 


aſcend, but ſhoot forth at right angles 
with the trunk. 10 219 
— TRUS'SED {ſpoken of 8 
is ſaid to be well truſſed, when his 
thiglis are large and proportioned to 
the roundneſs of the erouypßp . 
TRUSSED (treuſie, F.] tied or gird- 
ed up; alſo hanged on à tree; alſo 
ſnatched up, ſpoken of a leveret by an 
eagle or bird of prey. | 
RUTH (according to Mr. Lock] 
conſiſts in the joining or ſeparating of 
ſigns, as the things ſignified by them do 
agree or diſagree one with another. 
- TRUTH | zneopSe, Sar. ] rruene(s 
in oppoſition of fallity ; certainty, fi- 
delity, faithfulneſs. | 


Metaphyſical TRUT H, is the confor- N 
mity of the things with the divine un- 


derſtanding. 2. 
Logical TRUTH, is the conformity 
of the thing with the idea itfelf. This 
is Ren in true propoſitions, ſuch as 
igree with their rule; which is the 
ings themſelves of which they treat. 


4 


1 * 


of words, geftures, and action! wi 


the heart, when a man's hear 
mouth go together; when hai 
what he thinks, and js in realſty w 
he would appear to be by his/ ſhow at 
appearance, _ eo DP 7 
TRUTH i Bring lin 
$s of 


hind is when by its ideas the u 
a 


be underſtood exactly as it is. 4 
- | Artificial TRE fin Hxraphyſiclet 
is ſuch” a truth the immediate /fule d 

' Nareral TRUTH Lin Megaphyſic 
is ſuch a truth, of which-the unde 
ſtanding of God is the immediate rut 
IRUTH [in Hteroglyphicks)] was-x6 
preſſed by a heart on the lips of 
man. 8 
* "To he a TRY (Sea Phraſe] is wh 
the wind blows ſo hard, that the fh 


cannot maintain or bear out the main 
Gil, and they mak e her lie a Try under 


the miſep-ſail oni. 
big thtee to 


. TUB of Permilien, 
four hundred weight. , 
TV conduit. pipe 

any long pipe thro' which ire 


TUBE [rubus, L.] 4 


other liquoris conveyed; alſo the pipe 
or hollow trunk of a proſpett glaÞ.... 
TU BEROUS Root (by. Botgnifts] is 
defined to be ſuch as conlifts of, an unt- 
form, fleſhy ſubſtance, and is of 4 
roundiſh figure, as in a turnip, Sc. 
| . TUBERO'SITY (with Surgeons] a, 
knot or , tumour growing later Kay 
any part, in oppolitzon to tumours that 
"riſe accidentally, or from any diſeaſe. , 
'TU'BEROUSNESS  [{tubergſatas, L. 
tubereſus, F ] knottineſs, ot being fu 
of knots, and bunches ; alſo the bunch. 
ing our of ſome parts of the body, 
UBILUS TRITM famong the Ne 
mans] a ceremony or feſtival at the pu- 
rification of their ſacred trumpets. 
| TUBHLAIED [rabularus, L.] made 
hollow like $ pins. Foe pts d 
TU'BULOUSNESS [of tubzlzs, L. 4 
pipe] hellowneſs as a pip pemꝙꝙGG00- 
TUFTED (of rouffe, F.] having, or 
trimmed with tufts. EATER 
TVUISCO, is by ſome ſuppoſed to 


6% ESz4 


— ad 


have been ane of Noab's great grand 
ans according to the opinion. © hy : 
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fiegan, the ſon of Aſce naz, the fon of 
Comer, the ſon of Fapher, the ſon of 
Noah, Who ſettled in Germany; Who 
after His deceaſe was adored by all his 
poſterity. . The inhabitants df that 
--country are ſtill called Tuitſh or Duytſh- 
men from him; and a day of our week 
is named Treſday, becauſt it Was ap- 


ointed for the adoration of that idol, 


s Ferfiegan ſays; but others ſay it 
was called after Theſa, à certain . god- 
defs, the wife of the god Thor ; which 
Theſa was looked upon to be the god- 
deſs of juftice. Sebaſtian Munſter is of 
opinion, that Tuiſco was the ſon of Noah, 
by his wife Araza or Arezia (by others 
called Tythia) born after the flood; and 
that coming with his people out of Aſta 
into Europe, he extended his dominion 
from the river Tanais unto the Rhine. 

"FULIPEMANTIA, the 'rulip-mad- 
neſs, a name given to the extravagancy 
of ſome” perfons, formerly giving ex- 
ceſſive prices, as five, ten or more 

unds fora tulip-root. T.. 
TU'MIDNESS (#tumiditar, L.] fwoln- 
neſs, or ſwellingneſs. — © 
TU'MOUR {rumor, L. tumenr, F.] a 
riſing or ſwelling cauſed by a ſettling of 
humours in ſome parts of the body, 
"When they are enlarged and ſtretehed 
rs $1 . 


7 9 


5 : ; 
7 
3. 
M 4) 


| out "beyohd'their" due ploportion. 
I | as to be rendred unfit to perform +1: 0 
natural function. 129 RD 
| © TU'MULATED [rmmnlatus, L] bu- 


—_ „ 5 7 

” TUMULOS'TTY.  [tumuloſitas: L. 

ü o 
TUMUL'/TUARINESS [fumultuariue! 


& 


* j ** IWW $ ö if { : * 
L umulrafre, F. ) A tumutrous quality, 


ſtate, Ge. | 
TUMUE*TUOUSNESS[ of tumu!ty, - 
ſus, L. tumnultwenx\ F. and uc f] a dic 
ordered, -confuſtd, troubled * # 
condition, . 
TUN (of run, Sar. a hedge or 
TON I ditch, or any thing of that 
kind ſurrounding a place to defend it 
at the end of names of places, by a me. 
ta phor, ſignifies” à village, town, or 
habitation. Nor is it improbable but 
that the Savon Tun, might originally 
come from the Br iti/h "Bun, which (g- 


| nifies- a mountain, becauſe- anciently 


towns were ren hills. 
UN- bellied;" having a great belly 
like à tun, gor bellicd. 

TUNE Leut, L. of 1% ,, Cr.) a- 
greeableneſs in found, a harmonious 
compoſition. ns ley pee hon, 

Onr of TUNE, out of order, frame, 
or empf., tg nh 1: 

- 'TUNF'LESS, without any tune. 

TUNEGREVE (xunegenepa, Sax.) 
a reeve or bai ſiff of a manour. 

TUNICA T with Anat.] à tunick 
membrane, or thin ſkin. I. 
TUNICA coryea, the horny tunic or 
coat of the eye, Kk. | 
TUNICA *Retiformis [with Anat. 
one of the tunicles or coats of the eye, 
which reſembles the figure of a net, 
and is the principal inſtrument of ſight, 
called alfo the Retina, . 

The TUNICLES [of the Eye] are four 

noted v7z: ones, the Corucout, the Cry- 


ftalline, the Vitreout, and the Uveour, | 


which are anſwered by as many hu- 


Ot EOS fn tot PE 

'The TUNICLES [of the Teſticles or 
Cods) are four, viz. the Scrotum, the 
Erytbroider, the Epididymis, and the 


Dartos, © © 


TONI ULATED Roo [with Bot] 


is that kind of bulbous root, which 
conſiſts of, ſeveral coats involving one 
another, as in an onion. © — 
- TUN'NELING, à fort! of fowling 
with a tunnel- ne. 
TUP PING of Typ a male ſheep) 2 
rams covering an ewe, 
TUR'BIDNESS [rurbidiras, L.] trou- 
bledneſs, muddineſs 3; alſo troubleſom- 


; nels. ©: 


te or | 


TURBL- 


—_ CRY a... om —_ AW  _ = ä 
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URSAN 'T tiene the » TYV'6HES 2, frozen; Set] thegted 
. pa be 13 * — out teeth of 
M ee b ras, ber 2 alle de ee teeth pf e 
1and eee ag ubielbmenels. | ſeated. beyond the corner tegih upon 
boiſterouinsg, a hluſtoring Hare, con- tha, bars, where they ſhoot. forth os 

h ſide of che jaws, two above an 


dltion or tompor- is bas hon W. 
TURFINES8, urs being rurfy or a- — below, about the * of thtee, 
bounding. with turf. and three, and an half, Sc, and no mi 
or foal- tèeth ever come forth. in the 


TY RGESCENT ' eie 5 J 
felling or growing plage Where they grow. 

TURKEY; — ed toll brought Ts lia Carpentry] a bevel ſhoul- 
into 75 in the fourteenth rear of der made 0 ſtreugthen the 2” of a 
king Henry VIII. joift, which is let into the: 4 
TURK ISH Language; Seite rigidal A TUsLE, a buſtie, a riving vi 
ly Tartarian., borrowed from ilie Ara- | perſon. 
lier their words of religion, from the | 1 UTOR: AGE in the Civil Law] the 
Perſian; their Words of ſtate, and from ſame as Guaxdianſhip in the Common 
the Grecian,” their words and terms of Law, the affice of a tutor. Pi 
War, and from the Tralians, their terms | © TUT TI 2 Lrutie, F. the ſparkles 
of navigation; and this is calld the TUT'TY 5 or ſoot of braß, Which 
Selavonzan Language.” The ſurkiſp cha- flicks to the furnace while 5 
rater is the ſame as the Arabirk; melting, and is formed into 
which, language-fome authors ſay is ſo | concave flakes, by chy mical 
inchantin mar it is uſually ſaid the Writers 1s Fee * Unis: F-* FTC 

ee character. i 


55 ne and 8 Paradiſe TUTU 14 1 Bages dejey' _ 
in 
TURLUPINAE, a low, ary Joſt for war 9 3 not 
or witticiſml. 147) / when t got it home in t 
ric yarcis, that it might chencefort 


TURLUPI 1 a ol = rr! of 33 
eople, Who m Fy iek profeſſion 9 „ 
e going —— \ PT WANG, à root or ork ranch 
covering ſo mack as their privy parts, At the bottom of a great tooth. 
and were nbt aſnamed to have to de T WAT, Pudendum Muliebr. 
with wornen in the open market. They TWAT Scorverer, en or doo. 
calld themſelves the fraternity of the ror; E. ard. 

poor, Dauphine and Savoy were the To TWAT “TT LE (prob. of f ratreſen, 
Du.] to prate. 


principal places they appeared in. | 
Ka-TURN, A tt which upon A TWEAGUE',: vexation, perplex- ; 


ſome coaft bl all nigh fro, 1 
ho e e eee ee eee cpen vn, a 


hors. oe 
— the goth or XXch. 


TU RN ERS, were in 
corpora ted Anno 1603 WIG dr lof xpiga, Sar. 2 01 


| they are 4 maſter, 2 re of twigs. 
wad dons, 24 —— A TWENGE [rwinger, drr here 


and 118 on the livery; or pinch. 
the livery fine 87. the © TWIXING Stalk (with Boren J 4 
ſteward 12. Their ar- | fall that twitts about any prop walls 
* morial enſigns are gu- | out the help of tendrels, r mas 
@ Sachen wheel Or thei bean. 
bs in eee 6 ' —_— ; TWINK LIKG prob. of zp 
- TURPENTINY [of rerebinthinur, L. Sax; to move quick] — i with the 
terebinthine, F. of +4 garde, Gr.] of the | eyes, OF ſparkling as the Bars. 
mture of, alſo'-dawbed er mixed TWIREING (prob. 3. d. whirling, 
vith turpendi ne  } of is ej. San. J turning willy 
TURQUOISE, a precious ſtone of | abon 
e or bluiſn colour, fo called, „Ader bann ee the inſide 
*aule frequentl brou e40/ us from or t part Of a man ish, upon 
by pg Wee gh | | which a true horfentam a ana 
SCAN Work [Arehiveet Tis rarely | back. 
ted, Wins in vaults, in ſome ruftick : TWIST 'ED of 4 — — 


ies and h les of duilding, ſuch rung round ; alſo comp 
u the amrhithsatres, "Sd. : oh 2 e on foveral ay e | 


2 
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N 5 G TWIST- 


„ 


aumpotence with a gelding 


"thoſe, that rob a tyger of her whelps, 


Which ſhe looking and ſeeing herſelf 


Denmark, this ſyſtem like that of Prole- 


or — — of ſomething to come. 
'T 


— 


F 
TWISTING [with Aber | 
t*duting a Horſe to the'ſamie- Rare of | 
by the violent 
wringing” or twiſting of His" tefticles, 
twice about; which dries them up and 
. 77 them of nouriſnmment. 
TWITCHING (of Tpicoran;” Sax] 
pinching or given pinches, ſugden pulls 
or twinges. a $5. 4508 195 ; 5 a 
_TWIT'TERING: [prob. of zitter, 
Trur. J ſneering or laughing ſcornfully. 
* TWIT'TLE TWATTLE, filly, 
childiſh prating, ' 
TWO: {tpa, Sax. duo, L. dens, F.] 
2 or II. The number 2 is calld the 
father of even numbers, but the ruin 
of unity, for to divide a thing is to 
deftroy it; but Ziratasr, Pythagorar's 
maſter, call'd 2 tho mother of numbers, 
and t the father, . 
+» FYBER; che famous river of Tay, 
8 K ſented in the Y atican at Rome by 
the ſtatue of a man with à grave 
coutitenance, a long heard, with à gar - 
land of ode dee his as 17 e, 
Iying along, reſting his right leg upon 
3 Boldis under 15 right 
arm a ſhe wolf, with two ſmall infants 
ſucking at her teats, leaning upon an 
urn or pitcher, out of which its tream 
iſſueth, In the left hand he holds a 
Cornucopia of delicate fruits. 
'TVGER:. | Emblematically]” ſignifies 
ſwiftneſs, revenge, and falthood, The 
ancients dedicated the tyger to Apollo, 
on account of its ſwifrneſs; and to 
acc hut, on account of its rabidneſs, 
becauſe, when men have drank too 


much wine, it makes them rave extra | 


vagaatly; but others give another tea 
ſon, for it, becauſe wine molliſies ſome 
ſavage” tempers. It is reported that 


lay pieces of looking glaſs in the Wa) 
that ſhe is to take in purſuing them, in 


ſtops, and by that means they have 
TICHON'IC Sy/tem {in Aftrozomy] fo 
called of Tycho Brahe à nobleman of 


iy has the earth placed in the middle 
and is ſuppoſed to be immoveable, the 
ſun and moon revolving in or bits reſ- 
pecting the fame as a center; but ac- 
cording to Copernicus the other 'five 
planets are ſuppoſed to revolye round 
che ſun as their center. | 


TYPE {in Theology) a ſymbol, gn, 


PHOMANTA [ruguuaria, Gr.) a 
delirium with a frenzy, a diſcaſe ef the 


bs 


Harem. 


his body in 26 pieces, of which he 


able to ſleep, tho' greatly 
ſleep, lies with his eyes 2 
ſurdly; and tumbles and 


& 


_ 
„ ta 
toſſes, * 


eee 
peop itt two pri 
one good and the other bad. 0 


From the good principle proceeded 
generation, and from the bad ore pro 
ceeded the corruption of every thing. 

The good principle had a ſuperiority 
over the evil one; but not ſo far as to 
deſtroy it; and to hinder its operati- 
ons. 3 

Ii, Ofiris and Orus were the good 
principles; Typhon was the bad princi 
ple. Ofiris was in the univerſe, what 
reaſon is in man, and Typhon was ana- 
logous to the paſſions that are contrary 
to reaſon. In the human body a good 
temperament proceeded from Oſirii; 

but diſeaſes and indiſpoſit ions came 
from Tyelon. 
Io him alſo were imputed tempeſts, 
inundations, earthquakes, eclipſes of 
the ſun and moon, and every thing 
that paſſed for an irregularity in na- 
e:! 1 4 2 18 

The aſs was his ſymbol, as alſo the 
crocodile.” He had divine honours paid 
to him, in the Canton of Egypt, call 


4 


Typhon was brother to Oftris, who 
reigned in Zeypr, with equity and ju- 
ſtice ; but Typhon was à violent and 
cruel man, kill'd his brother, and cut 


yy one to every one of thoſe who 
ad e with him, to engage 
them farther by that, and render ther 
equally, oblig'd to ſupport him in his 
uſurpatien of the kingdom of Egypt. 
Bur Ii, the wife and ſiſter of Ofir!, 
and Orus their ſon, revenged his death 


c ow. 


upon-Typhon, put him to death and all 5 
that had conſpired with him. He vs 
drowned in the river Oronter. +, 8 
The poets ſay, he was buried under 
the iſland. of Sicily, which. was hard q1 
ſufficient to cover his body, it was ol . 
O enormous a fize. 2 
' Some Criticks ſay, that Typhon is the pa 
ſame as Shem, the ſon of Noah, ant 
that ſeveral particulars: of his lite and ne 
death have 'great reſemblance to thoſ cut 
of the king of Baſan, © 
| The Agyprians. give to Typron th 25 
| name of Serh.. FO Ot PIN aft 
The Egyptians gave to Shem who va me 
bleſſed. by Woah, the odious name © g 
the evil principle, and of an uſuipe vac 
which would much better agree \ 
their founder Ha.... are 


4 


brain, whereby the patient not being] 


TV: 


VA ü VA 
 TYPICALNESS loft ovate, Gr.] a houſe for the fix next long vacations, 
 'TYRAN'NICALNESS [of Fyrannis, | tore io ſty led during theſe three years. 
L. tyranuic, F. of began, Gr. f a tyran- | VACCA'RIUS: [in ancient Deeds} a 
nical nature, diſpoſition, or behaviour, herds-man that looks after the com- 
TIRANT (4yrannus; L. rh of mon herds of , eee eat 
Tot Tofu, Gr. 1. e. the Tyrrbenzans, | VACUITIES Lwiuh Fhxſicions) thoſe 
who were a cruel people, or of Tyrrha, | days in which an imperfe& or all crifs 
Leh ef Tyſia, where Cges ff play's of a cftemper often happens, viz. the 
the. tyrant 3 or, as others ſay, of r. ixth, eighih, tenth, twelfch, ſixteenth, 
Gr, to oppreſs; or of 74 dt Aare and cighteenth, which, days are alſo 
Axlas iel, Gr. to vex the people, call d Medic iual Days , becauſe medi- 
and bring trouble upon them. } The | cine may be given on them. 
name tyrant was at fixft uſed in a good VACU NA Lio call'd of v cundo, i e. 
ſenſe: and the Greeks/in old time call'd | being at leiſure, ſuppoſed ro pre ſida 
the ſupreme governour of every city a | 9vzr them. that are at leiſure} the-god- 
tyrant or king; but now it is generally | dels of raſt, a Heathen deity worthip- 
uſed in à bad ſenſe, for one who go | p<4 by labourers, her feflivals were 
verns with cruelty. and injuſtice ; alſo | celebrated in winter, that they mitzht 
either for a rightful, prince that miſu- reſt after their haryeft. thx 5, 35128 
ſes his royal power..un, oppreſing his | , YACUUM ; with Phyſiologiftr}-is ſup: 
ſubjects, or for one who uſurps the.ſo | poſed to be a ſpace, devoidior empty of - 
vercign power in a ſtate. | all matter or body; and is diftinguiſh- 
| C Ki ed by them into vacuum diſſeminatum, 
| ; or inter per ſum, and vacuum coacervatum. 
8 oh 5 | VACUUM Boylcanum, that approach 
BY 5 ; to a real Vacuum, which is arrived at b 
| 35 means of an air pump. 5 
U vu, Roman; V , Italick; Uu, VACUUM diſſeminatum are ſmall 
Engliſh; VU, Saxon, are the] VACUUM zaterſperſum & void ſpa- 
twentieth letters in order of their re- ces interſperſed about, between the 
ſpecti ve alphabets; Tu, in Greek, ge- | particles of all bodies: That ther is 
nerall wrieten by a N p, in Eugliſh, the this Vacuum, appears from the follow 
twentieth of the Creck alphabet, and ing argument: If ſome. vacuities are 
„ Hebrew, the ſixth of that. not ſuppoſed to be inter ſper ſed among 
The V conſonant and U vowel ought bodies, it will be very difficult — . 
to be carefully diſtinguiſh'd in reading, | count for motion. For if there be an 
as Vomit, Vulgar, Union, Unroerſity, Kc. 1 abſoluce Plenum, the leaft body in na- 
The U vowel isjnor heard in the words | ture cannot move, but all bodies that 
Guards, Guinea, &c. and it very ſeldom are muſt move with it; and yer ing 
ends any Engizſh words. k what places they ſhould move, whe 
5 in Latin numbers, ſtands for five. all places are already full, is not 6: 
„with 2 at top, ſtands for | to concave. „ 
5000. er 5 P | ; [ VADLA'RE due lum in Aut. Writ. f 
V. frequently: ſtood for Vide, i. e. ſignifies to wage a combat; as, When a4 
cee. I | Perſon gave another a challenge to de- 
V. R. [with the Romans] was fre- cide a controverſy by a camp fight or 
quently uſed for the phraſe ati roges, | ducl, and threw down a gauntlet or the 
i. e. as thou aſkeft or defireft, and was like ſign of defianc2, if the other took 
2 mark for a vote or ſuffrage in the | it up, that was Fadiare dueſlum i. e. 
paſſing of a lag. both to give and take mutual pledges 
VA'CANCY [in Law} a poſt or be | of fighting. . „ 
nefice wanting a regular officer or in- V A'FROUSNESS 2  [ vafritics, L. '} 


8 
3 


1 


£ 


"7 


cumbent. 7 HE S craftineſs,  ſub-. 
VA'CANT Effect in fm} are ſuch | ti#ty. FCC 
4 are abandoned for want of an heir,, VAG ABUND [vagabundus, L.} wan 


after the death or flight of their for- derinz, roaming abourt. 
mer owner. 1 | VAGINA {in Archuecture] a tem 
VA'CANTNESS {of vacance, F. or | uſed for the lower part of a erminus,. 
vacans, L. and xeſr } emptineſs... ! fo call'd on account of its reſemblance - 


VACA'TION-Barrifters, are fuch as | to, a ſhearh, out of which the Rate 
are newly call'd to the bar, who are | ſeems to iſſue. i 


odliged to attend the sei of hf 4 Lat 5 
Ty | . x SEAT > ales _Vacla is 


* * 
3 
5 4 Sx 


2 


VA 


A VAMTANS, à Pagi defy, imayih- 
gd ro preſide e 115 tral 
which children pronounce, ro Whom 
Altars were erected at Rome. | 
-  VA'GRANTNESS of vagire, wander. 
ing, and errans, L. wandering, and u] 
Faprancy, un unſctried courfe of life. 
 VAILS (inde derivatur inerrtum, un- 
leſs prob. of valcdiiio, q. d. money 
given to ſeryants by gueſts for ſalyra - 
ions} gifts or profits given or allowed 
to texrvagts above their wages. | 

VAIN-GLORIOUSNESS [of vans 
nd Florin, L.] vain-glory, empty 
moe, _—: _ 
VAIR' 2 [either of varie of vai 
VAIRY $ eolor;buy, i. e. various Cv- 
urs; or, as ſome ſay of varins, the 
ame of an animal, whoſe back is a 
blue grey, and its belly white) it is the 
ſecond fort of furr or doubling, for- 
erly uſed for lining of the garments 
of graat men and knights of renown ; 
it is when a field of a coat of arms is 
chequered into two colours by the fi- 
gu res of little bells; and if theſe two 
olours are Argent and Azure; it is 3 
Pair proper, and you need ſay no 
re but FH; but if the colours are 


an other, they muſt be expreſly named 


in blazoning the coat. See Ferry. 
FPR 2 lin He- 
Peotent ener $ raldry \ 


1s a bearing, the form in 


? N ; þ f er Or F ' f. 
N that the oke which is 


icks in the ſecond century: He col- 
ted dreams of certain gods, to the 
jumper of 30 whom he called one 
5 'e. ages, of whom he would hav 
1% to be male, and the reſt female: 
nd that our Saviour ſprung like an- 
A 


— 


times in the ſhape vr'a tunnel, uſed in 


— 


dence; unc added, that he paſſed with 
a body brought out of Heaven thro' the 
virgin Mary, as conduit or pipe; and 
that all men Mhould not © riſe to life 

(49%. 2 2 n $35.5 


57% , 4 . | | 
VALF/SIANS I ſo called of Vatens, 


their leader] a ſect of Chriftians, who 
admitted none into their ſociety but 


4 


euntehs. 

' VALET {with Hor ſemen) is a flick 
armed at one end with a blunt point of 
iron, to — 74 0 and aid a ſeaping horſe. 

VALET 5 [in valet, F.] in an- 

VA'LECT F cient times was uſed 

VA'DELECT'S to ſignity a young 
gentleman of 852 deſcent or quality; 
and after ward it was applied to the 
rank of yeomen: And, in the account 
of the Inner Temple, it is underſtood of 
a bencher's clerk of ſervant, which by 
a corruption is called Varlet; alſo the 
butler of the houſe. 

A V ALETU'DINARY C valetudina- 
rivs, L] a perſon of a weak, ſickly, or 
crazy conſtitution, who is frequently 
out of order. | 

VAL'IDNESS [ualiditat, L. validite, 
1 validity, ability, power; alſo au- 
thentickneſs, Ge. 
VaAELAR Crown ſip Heraldry] was 
a crown given by the, general of an 
army, to him who firff broke into an 
enetnies fortified camp, or A. 
forced any place palliſaded, N . 
and it was in the form an- 
nexed, repreſenting palli- Ws 
fadocs ſtanding up above 
F 3 

VAL'LARINE, of or pertaining to 
„ EE To Were 

VAL LIESs in Architect. I the gutters 
over the ſleepers in the roof of a build- 


ing. a 
- VALVE [in Hyarauſicks, &c.] a kind 
of lid or cover of a tube, &c. opening 
one way, which, the more forcibly it 
is preſſed the other, the more cloſely 
it nuts the apertufe. 


VANPLET, 4 © iece of Reel ſome- 


tilting ſpears} juſt 1 75 the hand, to 
tecurè and defend it; it was made to 
be taken off and put on at pleaſure. 
VAN-FOSS in & tific a ditch dug 
without the cbhnter⸗ carp,'and running 
all along the glacis, uſually full of wa- 
" VANIL'TA, a little ſoed growing in 
longiſh pods, à principal ingredient in 
the compoſition of chocolate, to give 
it ſtrength and an agreeable favour. 
NIL: 


ng x 9 T ( vaniloguny, L.] 
talking vain * 4 1 9 
0 1 


YAY: 


wy FA 


— 4 


= Mm e. Vv7 


v 


'  ANQUISHER {oainqueur; F. vithor, 


L.1aeonqueror, eg. 


_  VAPIDNESS | vopidirar, L.)] dead- 


neſs, flatneſs, palledneſs bf liquors. ' | 
 VAPORIFFEROUSNESS {of vaport- 
fer, L. and bee exhaling or vapour- 
produting quahry, 7/ ot 
VA'POURING | of , vaporanr, L.] 
vuffing, hetoring, bragging, or boaſt- 


ing. 
t VA'POURS [vapores, L.] are thoſe 
watery particles which are ſever d from 
others, by the motion of the air, and 
ate car tièd about in ſeveral ways, ac- 
cording to the wind or warmneſs of 
the air. They derive their original, 
not only from the ſurface of the water, 
but from moift earth, clouds, ſnow, 
Ge. for the parts of theſe bodies being 
not firmly united, are eafily disjoined, 
and ſo break forth into the air, there 
meeting with them, becauſe the air as 
well as exhalations contribute much to 
the violence of the winds. | ay 
VAR'DINGAL { wertugadin, F.] a 
whale bone circle thar ladies l 
wore on their hips, and upon whic 
they tied their peiticoats; a hoop-pet- 
ticoat, a fardingal. Ms 
VARIABLE {in the new Doctrine of 
Infiuites} is a term apply'd by the fo- 
reign Mothematicians to ſuch quantities 
as either mcreaſe or diminiſh, accord- 
ing as ſome other quantities increaſe 
or diminiſh; | | 1 
VARI ACTION {in Aſtron.] a term 
vfed by Tycho Brabe, tor the third ine- 
quality in the motion of the moon, 
ariſing from her Apozaum's. 
changed, as her ſyſtem is carried roun 
the ſun by rhe earth. ; 
VARIATION (in Law] an altera- 
tion or change of condition in a perfon 
or thing; after ſome former concern 
or tranfaction therewith. - © ; 
VARIATION Chart, a chart defign'd 
by Dr. Halley : The projection of which 
is according to Mercaror's ; and the 
ligation and form of the ſurface of the 
terraqueous globe, as to its principal 
parts, and the dimenſions of the ſeveral 
oceans are therein aſcertained with the 
utmoſt accuracy, as well from aſtrono- 
mical obſervations; as from journals. 
VARIATION [ in Geozraphy } the 
deviation of the magnetical needle or 
compaſs from the north poiat either 
towards the eaſt or weft. 1 
VARICES 5 Anat.] the greater 
ou 2 the hips, thighs, and ſtones, 
C. 8 1 1 " EE 
VARIEGA'TION [with F/orifts} the 
in of freaking or diverſifying the 


— | 


VA 


| leaves of flowers or plarits' with fever 
rat chr tet $1155 2057 
© VARIFORMITY: -{ of in, and 
forma, L.] variouMmer of form. 
VARIO RU [itt Caſſie — 
as Notir Vatiorum, a'term uſed of thi 
Latin authors printed with the noten 
or comments of various yratmnmarians 
or exiticks. „ 
VAR NISH fwich Medallifiry & co- 
lour or forr of gloſs that medals Have 
gotten by lying in the eurtitnmn 77 
V ASA” Concortiie in harm Hirt 
two veſſels ſo conftratted, as that one 
of them, tho full of wine, will not run 
a drop, unleſs the other, being full ot 
warer, do run ald, £15559 
_ - VASCULAR 1 L.J is by 
Anatomiſis apply'd to any thing const 
ing of divers veins, veſſels, arteries, 


Se. 1 ; 
VASE [of a Church Candleftick} the 
2828 of it, which is uſually of a round 
gure. RD” COB LORE: + > RR? 
"VASES (in Archie.) dre Orniithents 
placed on cornices, ſoeles, or ptdeftals, 
1 ſuch veſſels as the aneienta 
uſed in facrifices, as incenſèe - pots, & 
often enrich d with Baſſo Relie vs sñ alfd 
the body of a Cor intbias and Conpoſttt 
capital, called the Tambour. 1 
| Rear. VAS'SAL, ons who holds of a 
3 who himſelf is vaſſal of another 
ora. ; E 3 4 
VASSA'LEUS lin Lato] a vaſſal wha 
is obliged to ſerve and ſte reſpect ta 
his maſter, and yet is in a manner his 
compauion. 1 * | | 
VASTELLUM u Deeds} a waſtel- 
bowl or piece of plate, anciently aſked 
to be ſet at the upper end of an abbot's 
cable, with . he uſed to begin the 
health or Grace-Cup to ſtrangers, or to 
his fraternity, L. | 3 HR 
' VAUDOIS, a ſect of Chriſtians that 


| 


ſprung up in the year 1160, followers 


of Feter Vaudor Faldo, a rich merhant 
of Lyons in France; Who being at 
| t-ait and ſeeing his friend die ſuddenly, 
as ſo affected, that he immediately 
be took himſelf to ſeriouſneis and mes 
ditation and the ſtudy of the ſcriptures; 
by which means having diſcovered e- 
veral errors in the church of Rome, he 
communicated his diſcoveries to his 
friends and the poor, whom he con- 
ſtantty reheved bountifully. Upon his 
| diſcoveries gaining ground, the Clergy 
excommunicated him and perfecarmd 
ſome of his diſciples,” which cauſed 
| both him and them to fly into the val- 
lies of Piedmont, where finding ſome 


ancient Chriſtians who were called 
| 1 8 Vandeꝶ 


7 
F 


UB 


ordained ſuch of the inha- | 


bitants of the Lionngis who were capa- 
wa of preaching, and ſpread themſelves 
o France, 1taly, and Germany, +» 


n VAULT a ſhor [with Horſemen] 
to forge it hollow for horſes that 
have high and round ſoles, to the end 
at the ſhoe may. not bear upon the 
dle that is then higher than the roof. 
VAULTINGd \voltigeant; F.] leaping 
or goingcleverly over a wooden horſe. 
or over any thing by layzag one hand 
on Nr throwing over the body. 
VAULTSs lin Acbitect.] a piece of 
maſonry. arched on the outſide, and 
ſupported in the air by the artful 
placing of the ſtones which form it; 
the principal uſe of which is for a 
cover or ſhelter. Ms 
- Mafter-VAULT, the chief vault in 
2 building, is the chief vault to diſtin- 
guiſh it from others that are le vaults, 
which ſerve only to cover gates, win- 
dows, paſſages. Sc. 1:4 
.» Double VAULTS, are ſuch as are 
built over other vaults to make the 


beauty and decoration. of the inſide 


conſiſtent with that on the outſide, a 
chaſm or vacancy. being left between 
the convexity of. the one and the con- 
cavity of the other, as it is in the ca- 
thedral of St. Paul's at London. | 
The Key of a VAULT, is a ftone or 
brick in the middle of a vault in the 
form of a truncated cone, ſerving to 
bind or faſten all the reſt. „ 
De Rems of a VAULT, or the fil- 
lings up, are the ſides which ſuſtain it. 
be Pendentive of a VAULT, is the 
part ſuſpended between the arches or 
_ ogives. my fat 
--The Impoſt of a VAULT, is the ftone 
whereon the firſt Vouſſoir or ſtone of 
the vault is laid. J 
Bl, where, L. ſignifies: the pre- 
fence of a being in a place. 
- UBIETY in Metaphyſickt] is the 
preſence. of any thing in the «67 or 


Infinite UBIETY (with Metaphyſic i. 
ans} is the undetermined preſence of a 
thing in every place; this is the pro- 
perty of God, and is the ſame as ubi- 


quity. 8 | 
Finite UBIETY. lin Metaphyſicks] is 
the determinate preſence of a being in 
a place, and is either circumſcriptive or 
definitive. 5 


Urcumſeribtive UBTETY [with Mera- | 


phyſicrans) is that by which a thing is 
exactly circumſcrib'd in its ubz, and 
this is properly call'd places; this is the 
condition of all bodies, 77 V 


wins 27 
9 , 


n 


VE 

. Definit: pe UBIE TI (in Mer 
is when a thing is ſo in a l 
any circumſcription, as to be no where 
elſe. After this manner Accidents, Ha- 
terial Forms, and Spirits are in a place. 
The title of a definitive is given to it 
becauſe it may be defined to be here, 
nog not thats. V 
UBIQUIT ARIES, a name given to 
the Lutherans, who to maintain the 
real preſenco, ſay that our Saviour's 
body is every where, as well as his di- 


1 viniry. 


UBIQUITARINESS { of ubiquitaire, 


F. of ubique, L and neſs} an ubiquitary 


temper or quality; alſo a being unſet- 
tled, a being here. and there. 
UBUQULLIY ijnbiguite, F. of ubique, 
L. every where] à quality of being 
every Where or in all places at the 
ſame time; an attribute of God, 
whereby he is always intimately pre- 
ſent to all things, gives the EH to all 


all in all things. . 
VEGETATIVE Soul, that principle 
whereby trees and plants live, grow, 
produce their kind, Sc. 
VE'GETATIVENESS {of vegetati- 
vus, L. vegetaitf, F. and neſs} a vegeta- 
tive quality. 3 ö 
VEHICLE [with Anatomiſit] the Se- 
rum or watery humour is ſaid to be the 


vehicle that conveys the ſmall parts of 
the blood, and diſperſes them all over | 


| the body. 2 | | 
VEINS [with Anatomiſts] are long 

and round pipes or canals, conſiſting of 

four coats, viz. a nervous, a glandulour, 


Their office is to receive the blood that 


remains after nouriſhment is taken, and 


to carry it back to the heart to be re- 
vived and improved. Theſe veins are 


| diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral names, accord- 


ing to the different parts they pals 
thro', as the Axillary, the Baſilick, the 
Cephalick, the Pulmonary, &c. _ 
|  VEJU'PITER (2. d. little Jupiter] à 
miſchievous god amongſt che Ro man, 
which they worſhipped, not from any 
hope of help from him, but leſt he 
ſhould hurt them. 
VELLIF'ICK | vellrficus, L.] done or 
performed with fails. | 
- . VEL/VETY, like velvet, ſoft, Se. 
VE NALNESs | venalzeas, L.] a being 
venal, ſaleablenefss. | 
VENEER'ING 7 [with Cabinet Id. 
VANEERING 5 kergf &c. ] a kind of 
marquetry or inlaid Fork, whereby 
ſeveral thin ſlices or leaves of fine 


; Words of different ſorts: are Ane 


things; knows, preſerves, and works 


a muſcular, and a membranout one. 


4 


VE 
or glued-on u ground of © forme common 


*VENEF" JOS [veneficus,” E. veno- 
ous, poiſonous; 
m0 NEFICENESS lor venefious, L. 
and neſj} poiſonouſneſs 
VENENIF'EROUSNESS:* [of nen 
fer, L. and neſs) 1 pn —_ 
lity or | nature. 
VEN ENOUSNESS (venewoſ tar, 19 
fulneſs of poiſon. 
VEN'ERABLENESS ' wenerabilitas; 
L.]1merit of reverence, worſhipfulneſs. 
ENER'EALNESS {of vener eus, 
VENER'EOUSNESS'S L. and neſs} 
2 venereal,” Infiful,” leacherous qualit 
or conſtitution alfo infeftedneſs wit 
the venereal diſeafe or French pox. 
VEN*ERY 2 niſn vener ien, F. appe- 
titur venerens, L. j luſ fulneſs; alſo coi- 
tion or carnal copulation 
Beaſts of VEN'ERY, are of five kinds 
the Hart, the Bind, the Hare, the Boar, 
and the Wolf; which are properly 
beaſts of the foreſt, where they keep 
their ſnelter, avoiding as much as poi 
ſible the coming out into the plains. 
VENGE FUL, reventefuh 8 to 
take reven 
| VENGE'FUE ENESS fof Vengeance, F. 
full and neſs} a vindictive or 7 18 ou 
ful temper or nature. 
VE'NLALNESS [of veuialis, L. e. 
aicl, F. and neſrj pandonableneis 
 VE'NOUSNESS [of venoſus, L. nat 
fat fulneſs of, or having veins. 
T lof venta, L. the wind}: A 


hole pierced. in beſſels of liquor that 
are tapp'd, to let in the air that tho li 
quor may run out þ alſo a ſmall aper - 
ture left in the tubes or pipes of foun- 
tains, to facilitate the going out of the 
wind, or to give them air that they 
may not burſt in froſty weather, Sc. 
To VENT, to diſeloſe or reveal a;ſe: 
cret ; to utter and declare the thoughts; 


Out. 

VEN'TER (with Aust. ] A cavity ia 
the body of an animal, containing the 
Viſcera or other organs, neceſſary for 
the performance of divers functions. 
This they divide i into three regions or 
cavities; the firſt is the head, which 
contains the brain; the ſecond the 


breaſt, as fax as the n which 
contains the organs of reſpiration; the 
rhird is properly that which is called 


the Ie or belly, Which contains the 
inteſti nes and or Bans of 8 and 
r called he Abdomen 


ENTER lin our Cen is us'd for 


| u mother, among 


vent hole or ſpiracle, which is a little N 
core in a botch or boil that is — 


to vent the Paſſion, to let ee break X 


VE 

the partition of the oſſfects ot 2 lat 
children born of: 
ENTS (mt different marri 
| VENTS (with SHayers, Glaſromaleers;; 
Ne. J is a term a 14 . to the covers 'of 
| wind- furnaces; which-the' air en- 
ters; which: Gives for bellows, aud arg 
ſtopped with regiſters or flues, accord- 
| ing. what degree of heat is required 
ENTS { in Architect. j pipes of lead, 
or potters ware, one end of which 
opens into a cell of a neceſſary houſe, 
the other reaching to the roof of it, 
for the conveyance of the ferid air 3 
alſo apertures made in thoſe walls tas 
ſuſtain terraſſes to furniſh air, and hed 
gi ve a p paſſage for the waters. 
VENTI DU CTs, 1piracles or ubcer: 
raneous paſſages, where freſh cool 
winds being kept are made to comma 
nicate. by means of ducts, funnels; :v#t 
vaults wich the chambers: or other 
apartments of a houſe, to cool den in | 

ſulery weather. «+ agen 
VENTOSENESS [ venroſicas, Lis 1 
ventofir np 4. own 
1 VEN'TRICE (ventriculus, L. i en the 
lower belly] the ſtomach, à ſtinny 
bowel, ſeated in the lower belly under 
the midrif, between the liver and the 
ſpleen. Ir.is-conftitured: of four tuna 

cles, vi z. a nervous, a fibrous, à gland 


* ” 
* 


n 


lous, and a  membrangus one ; the _ 
of which is to — or digeſt hs 

'« VENTRYCULOSE [nenrricals 

ee e e * 1 


meat. 7 N n 
VENTRIC UL us (with's Surge, 


| VENTRIFLUOUS waer ee, L 
laxative, purging the belly. 44 
VENTRILCOUOOUs, 2 term appli⸗ 
ed to a perſon who forms his ſpeech by 
drawing the air into the lungs, ſo thas 
the, voice comes out of the Tborar, 
and to à by, ſtander ſeema to _—_ 
from a diſtanre. 5 
VEN TUROUS [eventurens, F.. * 
"Vi bold. 5 8525 
| yy TUROUSNBSS lor e 
and. veſe, &c.] adventurouſnes, 
beg, 1 ec hardineſs. 
VENUS [io called, as ſome ay, of. 
venienda, coming, becauſe ſhe comes 
to every thing. But Varro derives 
Venus of viendo, i. e. binding, becauſe 
ſhe | binds. and--unices. ſouls: RNs 
The Greeks.call her irs Of 6 
oth; as being preduced-out- of 
of the ſea, as follows. ] Some tell 
us, that when Saturn had committee 
an actio full # Fs piep. and with 


* rare 


cut off the 
| genigals 


— ——— — — 


vers the 
huſbands whenehere was any difference 
between them, ro Had ſome way of fe- 


penltals: of his father Cates (by that 
means-to deprive him of the power of 
begetting) ha threw them into the 
faas\whare; by the continual' agitation 
the waves, they found à favourable 


womb: among che froth; and out of 
an 


this blaeding ce Venur was pro- 
duced: Again; other of the poers tell 
vs; that ſhe was the daughter-of Ju. 
Zifer and the goddeſs Dione. The po- 
s alſo make mention of three uus: 
firt,: the daughter of Cut; the 
g9cond brept out of thu froth of the ſus 


 (adþefore ); and the third the ddugh- 


tar of unter and Dioxe, who was 
matried to Vulcan. Feaur was tho 
goddeſs of love and pleaſure, on ac- 
ogunt of ber extraordinary beauty. 
Har chariot was drawn by (vans'and 
doves, accounted laſeivious birds. The 
gets aſcribe to her ſoveral children, 
as &ymenenr, the god of marriages; and 
theathtee Charrries or Graces were her 
daughters and companions atio tha 
wo. Capiar; the gods of love, the one 
of honeſt love, and the other of un 
latyful and carnal pleaſures; and that 
infanibus deity Friapul was accounted 
her ſon; and alſo Hat; but 'the 
never had any children by her huſband 
Falcan. Neun had © ſeveral! temples 
built to her in the city of Rome. One 
toiiFenm Eryrlus, where was the 
gatus gf Amor Lætbene, dippings hie 
arrows in a river; another to Hen 

£1hitong, where the urn anf cofflus / of 
the moſt conſiderable per ſuns of Rome 
were placed anothef to Venus Vrrti- 
cardia; who was called Venuf Viriplata, 
women appeared wictheheir 


conciliatjon.'' The d ſual ſacri fees of. 


ed to her ere doves, ſwans, fparrows, 
Sc. and to her was dedicated the roſe, 
an inducement to ſovesnd the myrtle. 
tree, a ſymbol of peace. Venus is often 
painted with a beautiful countenance, 
golden hair, attired in à robe of 
black, fartet or dun colour, with her 
on Cupid hy her; and ſometimes do ves 


and cypeefs trees; and ſometimes ip a 


chariot drawn by ſwans or doves: It 
is very probable- that Fenus was faid 


4 


i have been born of che ſea, for no 


other teaſon than becauſe the” cauſe, 
that effets all chings, requires moiſture 
and motion. And the ſea has ho h 


wee in 4 very large degree. They 


Sem to be of this opini 


- ſhe was the daughter of Diana: For 


2 is Jp3y 7. e. ſomething ſplen- 


2 
969” 


v E 
* ws 4 


which produces male and female, 23 
; «pp@-, ſignifies , froth, becauſe: the 
 ſeud--of animals is frothy. Euripilc; 
ferches it from hence, that thoſe that 
are gantivated hy Henus arg db i. c 
fooliſh, mad and: dating, Venus is 
feagned uo! ba gtretely beautiful, be- 
cauſe ſſis aſſords men the pleaturg of 
coition, which they find to ſurpaſs by 
far ali things eIſe. She is decorated 
wich the title ot hubie, f. c. de: 
lignted in laughter, bedauſe ſhe is very 
prone to langkter, The cauſe of ry 
Spit het is, mixtk and laughter frequent- 
ly accompany the yenereal act, and per 
ſons ara then very familiar. I he Gra- 
cet are repreſented as ſiting by Venu, 
and are her companion and attendants 
ald Sradeta and HMarcury. But why? 
Beru uſethoſe that Are loved are plea. 
ſed with amorous orations and favour 
(Love) or with the pleaſure that Yeu: 
affords in venereal embraces, She is 
called Cytherea tromr xd, 7. c. im- 
pregnation, \which follows coition, or 
becauſę for ihe mot pant it uſcs to 


Nacken or lay venereal deres. She is s 
6gnified/by theſe three graria. 7,/e. hea- | 
venly, redu-, i e. vulgar or com- t 
mon, and ravwria,t/ e. the cauſe of ? 
ally things: which intimate, that her . 
power and efficacyuis conſpicuous in 8 
Heaven, earthy and fea,” Among the b 
birds ſhe: delights in none ſo much as 

the dd va, becauſe! of its chaſtity and 5 
amoroas -eourtihip z for the dose is N 
 ambrous, ant theifpmbol of true love, a 
owaccbunt of its manner of kiffiag; ſhe 5 
has an anti packytbſ me, becauſe of i 
their filthine(s.'' Among plants the th: 
the myrilevis accounted proper to en- 7 
gage or promote love. Andthe Fhihres is 
ia ſacred to her, beeauſe it promotes 5 
venery; and they make uſe of that of 
chiefly in making garlands, Phurnutiu, Hh 
VENUS With Arn. ] is one of the 1 
ſeven planet the brigniteſt of all the 1 
ſtars, except the ſin and moon: It 57 
pertorms its pbriodidai motion in 224 Fl 
days 17 hours, and its motion round V 
iu axis is per formed in 23 hours. The 97 f. 
diameter of it is almoſt equal to the v1 
diameter of the earn. incl; 
VENUS With ftr#t.]. is accounted a wh 
inine planter, and the leffer fortune. G 
VENUS "[with Cm] is taken for "Tag 
copper, and the character is . vhicl 
, and r 


ENUST'/NE$SS p 7 [werufar, L 
VENUS TTT 5 5 

"VERB (verbem, IL. J a word 2 
ſerves to 'exprefs What” we affirm 


vivid. © Appdire, is that power 


any ſubjeRt, as is, fover, Bearr, read, tn 
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$8705 VERD, is mch an 


A ex 
ion that paſſes on another 
or object, as ta love God, 10 
writes Letten Rt... 
Hai VERB, ig one which ex 
1:5 paſſion or ſuſfening. or. receives 
the action of ſome agetit, as I am loved. 
Meuter VERB, is ſuch as expreſſes an 
action that has no patuęulat᷑ object on 
which to fall, as L un, I ſtecp, c. 
Subſt aut iue VERB, is ſuch 4 one as 
expreſſes the being or ſubſtance which 
the mind-forms to itſelf. or ſuppoſes to 
be in the object, whether it be there, 
or not, as I am, thou art, Kc. e en 
Ailxiliary VERBS, are ſuch as ſerve 
in conjugating active and paſſive verbs, 
as am, was, haves had; Ke: „„ 
Regular VERBS, are ſuch as are con- 
jugated after ſome ons manner, rule, 
or, analogy = an hrountiony nnd, 
Irregular VERBS, are ſuch as have 
ſomething ſingular in their termina- 
tion, or the formation of their tenſes. 
Inperſonal VERBS, are. ſuch as have 
only the third perſon; as it becometh. 
VERBERA' TION . lin Phy/icks} a 
term uſed ro expreſs the cauſe of ſound, 
which ariſes. from à verberation of 
the air, when ſtruck in divers manners 
on the ſeveral parts of the ſonoruus 
body, firft put into a vibratory motion 
VERBOSE/NESS [of verboſus, L. and 
[5] verboſity, the uſing many words, 
tulgeſs of words, prolixity in diſcourſe. 
VER'DANTNESS [of wetdoyant, g. d. 
oridans, F. and neſs} a. flouriſhing, 
bright, or lively.greenne(s, | 
A General VEK{DICT, is a verdict 
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tlie manngun. 1 
IVERGENTNEss {of bergen, L, and 
neſt} bendingneſs, incliningneſi, either 
He bud LY 
g 'VERG TE Lin Heral- 
dry] is what, f the Engliſh - 
heralds, is called a, pallet 
or (mall pale, 4. % Jeveral, 
mall pales or pallets divi- 
ding the mi eld into ſo may 6 
parts, as in the figure annexed; F. 
_VERGILIA Lin Afron.) conſtella- 
tions, the e of which denotes 
the. approach of the ſpring; . 
VERID'(CALNESS [of veridicu?, L. 
veridique, F. and neſs] truth ſpeaking, 
or .the quality or faculty of ſpeaking 


. 


ſpeaking the truth. 


Frath. oil ot 5 rors: af 
VERILO'QUIOUS [verilquur, LJ 
„ VERISIMTLAR 3 


vr ayſemblable, F. I likely, probable; : 
"VERITAS, Truth {among the Ro- 
mans] a goddeſs ſuppoſed to. be, the 
daughter of Saturs and time, .andj1 
mother of virtue. r 
She was repreſented by 2 handſo 
woman of 4 modeſt countenanre, 
ſhining with fplendor and majeſty ; 
bur clad very plain. i RAN 
VERMACULAR, [nermitularts, 12} 
of, pertaining to, or bearing .. reſem- 
bie to a Worm... ROTTING 
VERMIF'UGOUS {of vermes and fur 


go, L. to chaſe or drive away] expel- 


ene I i l Ati 
ER"MINOUSNESS. {of verminoſur, 
L. and neſs] tulneſs of worms,  Worm- 


that is brought. in by a Jury to the eatennels. . 


court in general terms as guilty of the 
indictment, Se 4:7 
Hecial VERDICT, is one where the 
jury find ſuch or ſuch facts to be done, | 
and as to the law upon the facts, leave 
it to the judgment of the courrr. 
 VERDUROUS, full - of verdure, 
ren Lied 0 
VERECUND'NESS : {[verecundia, L.] 
modeſty, baſhfulnzſs,. verecundity. 
VERGE {of virga, L.] a wand, rod, 
or ſergeant's mace. n 
VERGE [of vergere, L to bend or 
incline downward] the compaſs or 
extent of judicature, Sc. ers 
Court of VERGE, is a court or tri- 
bunal in the manner of a King's bench, 
Vlich rakes cogniſance of all crimes 
and miſdemeanours comraitted within 
the Verge of the King's. court. | 5 
Tenant of the VERGE, a tenant, ſe 
alled, becauſe he held a ſtick or rod 


young] a worm breedin 


worms, and aro, L. to bring fort 
quality, 


VERMIV/OROUSN (of Dermes 


and vorax, devouring, E. and neſs] * 
ee * 


VERNACULAKNESS. . {of Er ROC 


lus, L. and neſs} properneſs or peculi- 
arneſs to one's own country. ; 


VER NAL Signs [in Aron. ] thoſe 


Ggns the ſun is in, during the ſpring- 
ſeaſon, viz. Gries, Taurus, and Gemini. 


VER'NANT ver 


U 


nan, L.] ſpringing, | : 


grow Mg green... ny 8 
VERON'ICA [an abbreviation of 
Vericonica, quaſi vera icon, L. a true 


image} thoſe portraits or repreſenę 
tations of the face of our Saviour on 
handkerchiefs, . which are ſaid to be 
impreſſed by) Chrifi's wiping his face, 
as ke carried the croſs with the hand- 
kerchief of St. Feronica, or laid over 


L bis band, when he was admitted a | it in the ſepulchre. 
a, when he was agu ed 2} 5 1 PER RI 


= - a 
— ͤ — — _  — 
rn en ere nr ee nn en age 


ER'RY 5 lin Heraldry], is a ſort of 
Nr $ "th 
—- y ſhape of little bells; and if 
it be Argent and Azure, it is 
enough to fay Verry alone; 
but, if the colours are any 
bother, they muſt be ex- 
preſs'd. See the 75 teheon. 
' VERSATILENESS {of verſatilis, L. 
and zeſ7] aptneſs to be turned or wound 
„„ 
VERS D. verſutus, L.] well ſkilled, 
inſtrücted, Ge. in any art or ſcience. 
- + *'VERSED Sine lin 8 is a 
enn ſegment of the di- 
Aa meter of a circle, 
lying between the 
"A | \Þ right ſine and the 
lower extremity of 
the arch, as in the figure; as AB is 
[the verſed: ſine of the arch A C, and 
DB the verſed ſine of the arch CD. 
- VERSIFICA'TORY verſificatorius, 
L. J belonging to verſifying. 
VERSIFORM (ver ſiſormis, L.] 
n 
+ VERSUTIL'CQUOUS [verfutrioquuy, 
talking cunningly or craftily. —__ 
h VERT {in Heraldry } 
. ſignifies green, and, in 
-graving, is expreſſud by 
diagonal lines, drawn from 
the dexter chief corner to 
the ſiniſter baſe. A green colour is 


that 


called Vert, in the blazon of the coats 


of all under the degree of noble; but 
in the coats of noblemen, it is called 
Emerald, and in thoſe of kings Venus. 
See the Eſcutcheon. Herald (ay, that 
Vert, of Chriſtian virtues, denotes 
charity and hops; and, ameng ſecular 
. virtues, honour, civility, and courteſy ; 
alfo joy, love, and plenty; of che ele- 
ments, the Earth; of the planets, 
Mercury; of precious ſtones, the Eme- 
rald; of metals, Quickſilver; of con- 
ſtitutions, the Phlegmatick; of the ages 
of man, Youth; of the months of the 
year, April and May. They ſay like- 
wiſe, that thoſe, who bear Vert in 
their coat-armour, are obliged to ſup- 
port peaſants and labourers, and par- 
ticularly the poor that are oppreſſed. 


Sytvanus Morgan ſays, Vert with Or ſig- 


nifies pleaſure and joy, and with Argent, 
innocent love. | | 


VERTERBRA [with Anatomiſts] any 


turning joint in the body; a joint of 
the back- bone, L 


VERTE'BRAL [of vertebra, L.] be- 


longing to the Vertebræ or turning- 
joints of the body. _ 855 


i P 


Ae 


VER TIBLENESS [of veriibilic, L. 


* 


chequer work, in the 


FX. 
_ +{1aptnob as eaſineG to turn. 


Rune ge oy vertical, p 
calit, L. and neſi t ing right 
m_ one's * oh 71 right 
ER TICAL Plane [in Perſpeftineg i 
a plane perpendicular to * «= dy 
trical plane, paſſing thro' the eye and 
2 the perſpettive plane at right 
n 8. g by ; | | 
ime VERTICAL (in Aron. j is that 
vertical circle or azimuth which paſſes 
through the poles of the meridian, or 
which is perpendicular to the meridian 
and paſſes thro' the equinoctial points. 
VERTICAL U RE {wich Aſtron. ] the 
meridian- circle, ſo called, becauſe it 
paſſes through the Zenith or vertical 
ont, | 
VERTICOR DIA {of vertere to turn, 


and corda, hearts, L.] one of the ſur- 


names of Yenus, called alſo Urania and 
Cœæſeſtis, worſhipped as a deity by the 
ancients,” that ſhe would rid them of 
their laſcivious paſſions, and give them- 
ſelves up altogether to the plcaſures 
of the mind and underftanding. 

She had a temple built to her by the 


Romans, by the advice of the book of 


the Kibyls, to which young girls went 


to offer their little babies, which they 


played with when children. \ 
VER TVGINOUSNESS {of vertigino- 


fus, L. vertigineux, F. and neſs] giddi- 


nels. | 
VER'TUE {virtus, L. vertu, F.] is 
defined to be à firm purpoſe of doing 
thoſe things which reaſon tells us are 
beſt; or, as others define it, a habit of 
the ſoul, by which a man is inclinedto 
do good, and to ſhun evil : Moral ho- 
neſty, good principles. And as it is a 
common ſaying in the ſchools, all the 
virtues are link d together; ſo we may 
conclude, that all the (cardinal) vir- 
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P Moilerarhou; Coment;) whoſonoglignce'the ire wont" oat/In 


and Labour. mo 

The Cardina VERT UES (with Mo- 
raliſt\ are Prudence, Juſtite, Fortirude, 
and e RT MD 00 2 nr 

All the VERTU ES had temples built 
to them by the aneients, and ſacrifices 
were performed to them, and feſtivals 
ſolemnized; as the temples of Peace, 
Concord, Q uietneſr, Liberty, Safety, 
Honour, Felicity, Piety, Charity, Cha- 

ity, &c. do en 
f VERTUM'NALES; feſtivals - cele- 
brated at Rome in honour of Vertumnus, 
they were held in autumn; becauſe 
that was the time when the fruit was 
gathered, they returned thanks to him 
tor preſerving them to perfect matu- 


rity. | 

VERTU MNUs {among the Romans] 
an imaginary deity, ſuppoſed to be the 
god of Change, and of Gardens; as alſo 
an emblem of rhe year; he was wor- 
ſhipped under a variety of forms; and 
the poets make him the huſband of 


Pomona, the goddeſs of fruits, and the 


Greeks call him Proteus, | 
VER'TUOUSNESS {of virtuoſus, L 
virtueux, F. an neſs] incliningneſs to 
virtue, a virtuous diſpoſition, 
VERU {with Meteorolagiſtis] a comet 


that reſembles a ſpit, being pretty | 


much of the ſame kind with the Lon- 
chites, only its head is - rounder, and 
ts tail longer, and ſharper pointed, L. 

VER'VAIN IL verbena, I.. verveine, F.] 
an herb anciently uſed about ſacred 
rites and ceremonies, called alſo Holy- 
Herb, Pidgron-grais and Jund's-tears.. 

: Mit ſun weft, F. ] a garment for 
a child. ; Ef | 

ESTA fſo called of ꝛcſhendo, L. 
clothing, becauſe it clothes all things; 
or, as others ſay, becauſe vi ſua ftat, it 
ſands by its own power] a name given 
to the earth, or the goddeſs of nature, 
under whoſe' name the ancients wor- 
ſhipped the earth. The goddeſs Veſta 
was highly honoured by the | Romany ; 
they appointed to her particular ſacri- 


1 


| 


| 


a very cruel manner. Veſta was alſo 
ſometimes ftiled Mater, and had her 
ſtatues ſtanding in many porches, as 
the chief of the houſhold goddeſſes 
Her temple was magnificent, and in it 
was depoſited the Palladium or image 


| high 


of Pallas, which nens is ſaid to have 
hrs an him from Troy; this was 
y efteemed by the Romans; becauſe ' 
the oracle had pronounced, that the 
ſafety of the empire, depended upon 
the pre ſer vation of it, On the top of 
Veſta's temple was placed her effigies 
ſitting, having little Jupiter in her 
arms: her prieſteſſes were to keep 
their virginity thirty years, which” 
was the time appointed for their at- 
tendance, They were had in ſuch high”. 
honour, thar, if they caſually met in 
the ſtreets an offender, they could pro- 
cure his pardon, bur, if they diſho-. 
noured the ſervice of their goddeſs by 
carnal copulation with any man, they 
were to dic. without mercy, being 
condemned to be buried alive with 
water and bread.” ©: , SIT 
 VESTA'LIA,' feafts. held on the 5th 
of June, in honour of the goddeſs Veſta, 
which was kept in the ſtreets before 
their doors, from whence ſome choſen 
meſſes were ſent to the temples of this 
goddeſs : There were likewiſe led about 
the city ſeveral aſſes crowned with 
flowers, and having collars ot certain 
bits of paſte in the form of little round 
cakes; the Mules were often adorned 
with noſegays, and there was no work 
done that day: The Romas ladies went 
bare · foot to the temple of Veſta, and the 


capitol, where therè was an altar de- 
dicated to Jupiter Pi/tor, i. e. the baker. 

VEST ALS, Veſtal virgins, were cho 
ſen out of the nobleſt families of Rome, 
for the keeping of the Veſtal fire abovæ - 
mentioned; which if it happened to 

o out, it was not to be lighted again 
55 any fire but the beams of the ſun. 
VES TIGATED f veſtegatus, L. I tra- 


fixes and temples, altho' the poets do 


confound the name of Yefta with that 
when there is in an ordi- 


of Ole. She was accounted the god- 
dels of elemental fire, her temple was 


nually burning. Some ſay that there 
was in the innermoſt part of it, a fire 
ſuſpended in the air in pots of earth, 
kept always alive by the Veſtal virgins; 
and if it happened by any misfortunè 
'9 be extinct, ſome fearfet accident 
betel the Roman empire, and therefore 


ONTO 


3 


round, and in it were two lamps conti- | lines; and fignifies dlothed, . 


ced or followed by the track, ſearched 
our diligently. 7 T4481 
VEST U/ {in Heraldry) us ; 671 0 


— — — 


nary ſome diviſion only by. === 


—— 


as tho ſome garment were 
laid upon it. Sæe the eſcutthe on 
VES TU“ a dertra (with. 7 
Heralds}- i. clothed on 


the right ſide, and Vet a \Jjl mare 0 


ſiniftre, i. e. clothed on the 
left ſide are as repreſented d 


iy puniſhed che Fe/tat virgins, by 


in the efcutchean, and & coe. 5 2 5 
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-VETVUSE'NESS [verufier; L.] anei- 
Entneſs, anti uity. ie Jos 14 pots Ye | 
De VIA ladtea, this circle is called 
the Ga/axia or milky way. It. was not 
legal that Jupiter's ſons ſhou ld obtain 
heavenly honours, before they had 
ſucked; Juno's breaſt. For which rea- 
ſon they: ſay Mercury broyght Hercules. 
when he was new. boru, and put him 
to Junos breaft, and that he did indeed 
ſuck: but Juno apprehending the mat- 
ter put him away, and ſo her milk 
flowing out plentitully made this milky 


* 


circle.” , Eratoftbencs. 


* 


* 
* 
* x 
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VIA LES Lwith Myrhologi/is) a name. 


which the Romans ga ve to.thaſe deities, 
who, as they imagined, had the care 
and guardianſhip of the roads and high 
Was, £& | CES ret] 
{VIATICUM,. a name given by the 
fathers and + councils to Babe the 
Euchariſt and Abſolutian, adminifired 
todying/perfons ta givg them a better 
aſſutanea of their ſal vation. 
 - Baptiſm thus conſide red, relates only 
to dying Cutechumen rt. 
The Euchariſt to dying per ſons in 
full; commudion, whether. they had 
received abſohſt ion or not. 
. '» Abſolution went under this name wick 
reſpett t thoſe who were under diſci- 
pline and not reconciled to the church, 
till at the pointof dean. 
In latter ages, not only Aiſolution but 
_ the Eicc har iſt is ſaid to have becn given 
to penitents when paſt hopes of liying, 
it they were in condition to receive it, 
without any conſideration of a ſtate of 
diſcipline, which firſt occaſioned. this 
Rai eee of} pps option 
' Perſons under church diſcipline, in 
ancient times were not in communion. 
with the ehurch; and the tranſition 
became very eaſy from not in the 
church (in one ſenſe of the word) to be 
out ot the church (in another ſenſe of 
the word) 2, e. to be in a ſtate of Ham. 
nation; from which ſtate Alſolution and 
he Euc hariſt was ſuppoſed to reſcue 


VIERATIN G Motion Iwith Nara 
raliftf} is a very quick and ſnort moti- 


on of tne ſolid parts of bodies, cauſed 


hy the pulſe or ſtroke of ſome. body 

don them. | So. the rape of light or 
re, ſtriking upon the ſmall particles 
of bodies, do excite in them ſuch vibra- 
tions, and cauſe them to. grow hot and 
nine. For all fixed ſolid bodies, being 
eated: to a due degree will emit light 
and ſhine ; and bodies which, abound 
with —_— particles, and eſpecially 
nee 
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Which way ſoever their parts | 
be agitated — e > — 3 
ane Heat, by Rubbing or 
Striking, or by Futrefactiion, or ſome 
animal, or vital motion. Thus Q wick. 
ſitver-' emits a light, when ſhook in 
vacuo. The ſea, water ſhines, or (as 
they call it) burns in a ſtorm; the 
back of a cat or neck of a horſe, whey 
| rubbed, with, the hand in the dark. 
Thus wet. hay kigdles : and thus ya. 
pours ſhine which ariſe from putrid 
waters, as the Jenriferms,. 
VICAR Cvicarius, L.] when pars. 
chial tithes were. much appropriated 
under one pretence or other, by the 
ſubtleties of, the monks, the biſhop 
required the repreſentation. of a per- 
ſon, who ſhould perpetually reſide upon 
the ſpot; and they-endowed him with 
ſeparate portions of the tithes and 
oblations, manſe and glebe. So that x 
vicar is a ſettled, perperual reſident 
prieſt, who has only ſuch or ſuch, legal 
particular, profits, ariling from the pa- 
riſh tor ſupplying the cure. 
VICA'RIOUSNESS {ot vicarins, and 
ne ſi] ſubordinateneſs. 
V ICE bin Etbicher] an electi ve habit, 
deviating either in exceſs or defect 
from a juſt medium, Wherein virtue 
is, placed. 55 
VICIOUSNE& {of vitioſitat, L] 3 
vigioug nature, G. 
VIC/TIM [viftima, L, vict ine, F. of 
victoria, L. j a ſacrifice properly ſuch 
as the ancient Romans offered to their 
gods after a victory; and thence it is 
hguratiyely applyed to a perſon that 
ſufters perſecution or death, to ſatisfy 
tae revenge or paſſion of great men, 
VICTORIA, the Roman, during their 
war with the Samazzes built a temple 
to the goddeſs Victary, and dedicated to 
her the temple of Jugiter in the Capitol. 
The  Athemans alſo conſecrated 2 
temple to hex in their city, and painted 
her withour, wings, that ſhe might not 
fly away from them, as the Lacedemo- 
niaut chained their image of Mars, that 
they might keep him always wich 
them. „ | 
Sometimes ſhe was repreſented arm 
ed, with. a briſk countenance, all ina 
ſweat, and covered with duſt, diſtribu- 
ting the ſpoil and priſoners to the vic- 
torious. with bloody hands, 
She was painted young and fair to 
denote her vigour, and the charming 
luſtre of her glory; her ſex and wings 
mewed the; inconſtanch and doubttyl 
| ſucceſs of war, the laurel by the per” 
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enown of. the victorious; a 
palm ſignified invincible caura 
che was repreſented b 

as à lady. clad all in 
helmet in one hand, and a pomegranate 
in the other. The helmet was an em- 
blem of love, and the pomegranate of 
the unity of wit and council. Some 


ancients 


times ſhe was drawn with wings ready 


to fly, ſtanding upon a globe, with a 


garland of bays,,or A branch. of palm in 


one hand, and the coronet of the em- 
peror, or white olive in the other. 
VvICTO RIAL {vifforialis, L. ] be- 
longing ta vidtor ß 
VIEWILESS, | inviſible, not to be 
viewed. Miltanu. „ 
VIGE'SIMAL [Lvigeſimalis, L.] the 
twentieth, nn „ 
 VIGESIMA”TION [among the Ro- 
mans) a putting to death every twen- 
tietk : man . ð?ĩx 8 | 
VIGNERO'NS, the dreſſers or ow-: 
ners of vineyards, F. 595 
Tenants in VILLEENAGE {in Law] 
thoſe which are now called copy-hol- 
ders, who wers bound to perform cer- 
tain ſervices agheed on between both 
partiss; as to plough the lord's ground 
at certain times, to carry the lord's 
dung, to plaſn his hedges, reap his 
corn, Se. n . „ 
VINA*CEOUS: (of vinum, L.] of, 
pertaining to, ox like wine, as fa vi- 
naceans favnu .. q 
VIN'CIBLENESS {of vincibilis, L. 
and neſr] capahleneſs or liableneſs to 
be conquered Or gV“ẽ,,j•,Cs- me. 
VINC'TURE {vin#ura, L.] a bind- 


Ing. . . US: COA, «0 c 
VINDIC TA famong the Romans] a 
rod or fwitch with which the Roman 
prætor touch'd the head of a ſlave, 
when he was made free; and thence it 
17 ROY to ſignify liberty or freedom 
Itſelt. 5 11 „ 
VINEGAR Lvixaigre, q. vinum acre, 
i, e. acid wine, beer, Se. render d 
ſour} by chymical writers is expreſ6'd 
by this character 4 or -, and diſtill'd 


or ..x | 
(prob. of evaitidus, 1. 
n, | 


*.—7, 


brought to 
old, holding a 


tile of the ſerpent kind; an adder. Tho 


faſt with ire to the cable, and 
the 


Jeer-capſtan; for x 

better and more e 
9 anchor. C 
YYOLABLENESS [of violabilis, L, 
and neſ7] capablengſs of being violated, 


G... 7 14 R2 *s 
"VIOLENT NSG (violenria, L. and 
neſs, F.] violence, forcibleneſs, vehe- 
mence, ſharpneſs, boifterouſneſs, out- 


1 . ST 
+ VIOLPN (violon, F.] a fiddle. 


|” VIOLIST, a player on a violin. 


VIPER vipera, L.] a poiſonous rep- 


this ſerpent is one of the moſt dange- 

rous poiſons in the animal kingdom, 

yet the fleſh. is of very great uſe in 
medicine, The body is of two co) 
lours, aſh- coloured or yellow, and the 
ground ſpeckled with long iſn brown 

ſpots, It has ſcales under its belly 

w ich look like well poliſhed ſteel; he 
male vipers have two ſers of genita 
inſtruments, and the females two ma- 
trixes, Sc. they don't lay eggs and 
hatch them, but are viviparout, brings 
ing forth their young alive ; which be- 
ing wrapped up in thin ſkins, burſt on 
the third day, and they are ſet at liberty. 
The ancients did believe that vipers 
11d their mother upon their delivery; 
but this has been found to be'amiſtake. 
The number of young brought forth 
in-20.days time, by, the female, is 203 
but one on each day. As for the, for 

of this reptile, the head is the largeſt 
andflatteſt of all the ſerpentine race, 
the ſhout reſembling that of a .hogy. 
they are uſually half an ell long 204 
an inch thick. 


It never leaps like other ſerpents, 


| 
| 
| 
AF 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 


a paſſage into the world. 
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A VIPER [Fiernglyphically) was Rut that was generally prafticcd, the in- 


to reprefent awicked angel; for as the 


Poifon of vipers is quick and powerful, 


io thaſe deſtroying ſpirits were thought 
to be quick and nimble in bringing 
about the deſtruction of mankind It 
was alſo uſed to repreſent the danger 


of too much love arid ingratitude ; be. | 


cauſe it is related that the female viper 


deſttroys the male at the time of copu- 
lation, and that the young ones revenge 
the death of their ſire, by gna wing out | g 


the belly of their dam, 


and fo opening 


- VF PEROUSNESS (of  viperens, L. 
and'xeſs\ a viperous nature. 
"VIRFGATE, was anciently no more 
than a certain extent or compaſs of 
ground, ſurrounded with ſuch bounds 
and limits; the ſame that was call'd a 
yard land, the quantity of which was 
encertain, according to the difference 
NEE and cuſtoms. _ pes 
VIRGIN leinen, LJ of, or per- 
taining to a virgin. 18 
VIRGIN Oi, is that which eozes 
ſpontaneouſly out of the Olive, &c. 


_ without prefing. 


VIRGIN God, is gold as it is gotten 
out of the ore without any mixture or 
alloy, in which ſtate it is fo ſoft that it 
wit rake the impreſſion of a ſeal. 


5 0 7 


never been melted down. | 
' "VIRGIN=Wax, is that which has ne- 


ver been wrought, but remains as it 


came oat of the hire. 
VIRGIN Aercury, is that which is 
found perfectly form'd and fluid in the 


veins of mines, or that is gotten from 


= mineral ęgarth by lotion without 
re. „ 5 FC <1 « ; 


© Rights of rhe Order of the VIRGIN 


MARY, in mount Carmel, à French or- 
der appointed by king Heury IV. in 
1607, and conſiſting of one hundred 
French gentlemen. . 
3 IRCIN AL Milk, a chymical com 
r made by diſſolving Saccharum 
Saturar, in a great deal of water till it 
Z mReT TT 
VIR'GO. Heſiod in his Theogona ſays, 
that the was the daughter of Jupiter 


and Themis, and was called Am. Aratur 


in his hiſtory following him ſays, that 


at firft ſhs was immortal, and dwelt on | 


earth, among men, and was call'd An 
by them; but after men grew corrupt, 
and left off to obſerve juſtice, ſne for- 
bare converſation. with them, and 


withdrew into the mountains. And 


when ſeditions and war grew -rife 


among them, becauſe of the 1 4 


VIRGIN Copper, is that which has 


tirely forſdok the earth and retir'd to 


Heaven, There ate many things re- 


ported concerning _ ſome ſay ſhe 


was Ceres, becauſe ſhe held an car of 
corn; others that ſhe was Tir, others 
Atergatis, and ſome Fortune, | 
- VIRGULA'divins, a forked branch 
in the form of a T, cut off a hazle- 
tree, by means whereof ſome pretend 
to difcover mines, fprings, Sc. under. 
F op 
VIROULE {in French Heraldry) a 


term us'd of the mouth of a hunting 


horn, or ſuch other like inſtruments to 
be apply'd to a man's mouth, to be ſer 
with ſome metal or colour different 
from the horn itſelf | 
VIRTUALUITY 


mode or analogy in an object, which in 
reality is the ſame with ſome other 
mode, but out of regard to contradic- 
tory predicates is looked on, as if 
really diſtinct therefrom. 

VIR'TUE (virtut, L. virtu, F.] a firm 
purpoſe of doing thoſe things that rea- 
ſon tells us are beſt. 

Moral VIRTUE {in Ethicks} is an 
elective habit placed in a mediocrity, 
determined by reaſon, and as a prudent 


man would determine. 


Intellectual VIRTUE [in Etbickt] is 
a habit of the reaſonable ſoul, where- 
by it conceives or ſpeaks” the truth 
either in affirming or denying. 
VIRTUES in Scripture] one of the 
orders of angels,” of the third rank or 
Cn HAD T7 
 VIR'TUOUSNESS [vrrruofitas, L.] a 
virtuous diſpoſition or behaviour. 
VIR'TUE, was worſhipped as a god 
defs, ſhe had a temple dedicatcd to her 
by Marcellus ;' ſhe was repreſented as 
an elderly matron fitting upon a ſquare 
ſtone: the way to the temple of Virtue 
was the ternple of Honour, to intimate 
that true honour is attain'd by virtue. 


VIR'ULENTNESS {of vira/entus, E. 


and neſs} a poiſonous nature; alſo ma- 
liciouſneſs, Se. N 
VIS CERA TED fviſceratus, L.] ha- 
viag the bowels taken out. 
VISCO'SE. { viſcoſus, L.] clammy, 
RH ot nn 
_ A VISCOUNT' ſvicecomes, L. vicom. 
te, F.] a nobleman, next in degree to 
a count or earl. There were no viſ, 
counts in England before the reign of 
el e nib 
A VISCOUNT''S Coronet has neither 
flowers nor points raiſed above the 


circle, like thoſe of the other ſuperior 
| degrees, 


| | virtualitar, L.] is 
by the Schbolmen defined to be ſome 


ſenſe of Sceing. For as denſe bodies 
do retain their heat longeft, and that 


actions of the heart; the ſecretory ac- 


he drieries, Veint and Nerves, 


degrees, but only pearls 


without any limited num 
Vber, which is the prero- 


VIS'COUSNESS [w7ſcoſiras, L. viſco- 
fie, F.) ſtick ineſs, clammineſs. 


chat the rays of light, ſtriking on the 
bottom of the eye, do there excite 
certain vibrations in the Tuntea Retina; 
which vibrations being propagated, as 
far as the brain by the ſolid Fibres of 
the Optick Nerves, do there cauſe the 


in proportion to their denſity, they re- 


tain it longer as they are 'more denſe; | 


ſo the vibrations of their particles are 
of a more durable nature than thoſe of 
rarer bodies, and can be propagated to 
greater diſtances: wherefore the ſolid 
and denſe fibres of the nerves, whoſe 
matter is of an homogeneal and uni- 


form nature, are very proper to tranſ- 


mit to the brain ſuch motions as are 
impreſs'd on the external organs of 
our ſenſes. For that motion, which 
can preſerve itſelf a good while in one 
and the ſame part of any body, can alſo 
be propagated a great way from one 
part of it to another; provided the 


body be of an homogeneal nature, and 


that the motion be not reflected, refra - 
ted, interrupted, or diſturbed by any 
inequality in that body. LY ey 3X6) 
VISTTING {| viſitaus, L. vifitant, F.] 
going to ſee, - 1 33 
VISITING es a Theological Senſe} 
afflicting, inflicting. FEE 
VIS NE [in Law J a neighbouring 
place, or à place near at hand. See 
Venue. J TO! CFE | 
VISOR [viſiere, F.] the fight of an 
head piece. Sk» | 
VITA, life, i. e. a kind of active, 
operative exiſtenee, and is therefore 
conceived to conſiſt in motion, L. 
VITAL Functions or Ao ions, are ſuch 
actions of the vital parts, whereby life 
is effected, ſuch as it cannot ſubſiſt 
without; of theſe are the muſculous 


uon of the Cerebellum; the reſpiratory ' 
action of the Lungs; and the circula- 
tion of the blood and ſpirits through 


la gative of a viſcount beyond | 
2 baron, who is limited to fix. * 


-U;E | 
VITALNESS friralitar, L.] the ſpi- 


A Fas placed on the circle itſelf, | rit of life whereby we live. 


'VITIOSITY {v7r:9firas, L.] naugh- 
une EST.” TE 
VI TREOUSNESS {of virreus, L. and 
we] Anu. RF 
VIIRIFICABLE, capable of being 
turned into glaſs. V*ö„ 
 VITRIFICA'TION [with Cy: 
the art of changing any natural body 
into glaſs by the means of fire; which 
they account to be the laſt action ot 
fire. So that (generally ſpeaking) bo- 
dies which have once gained the form 
of glaſs continue in it, and are not ca- 
pable of putting on any other form. 
VIT'RIOL (in Chymical Writ.) A 
is expref'd by this charader- f 
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Blue Vitriol by this 
_ VITU'NA'[ among the Raman: 5 a2 
goddeſs ſo call'd of Pita, life; bergie 
ſhe was believed to give life to chil- 
dren in their mothers 'womb.' 
_ VIV/IDNESS, livelinefs in colour. 
VIVIFICK fr, L.] giving life.” 
VIVIEICATIVE 2 { vroificans, L. 
_ VFVIFYING © 8 vrvrſiaut, F. 1 
quickening, making alivje. 
_ Simple UL'CER, one which happens 
in a good conſtitution, and proves eaſy 
of cure. „ AO KW 
Compound ULCER, is one which hap- 
pening in a ſcorbutick, dropfical, or. 
ſerophulous conſtitution, may be at- 
tended with pain, a fever, and other 
maladies. | 5 
Phagedenic ULCER, is one of a cor- 
roſive nature, eating away the adjacent 
parts all around, the lips of it remain- 
| ingitumefied. | 
LVarious ULCER, is one ſeated in the 
veins, which, becoming painfut and 
inflammatory, ſwells up the parts. it 
poſſeſſes. 2 
- Srnuons ULCER, one which runs a 
fant or ſideways from its orifice. © 
- ULEEROUSNESS [(of wicerofus, L. 
and xe/r] an ulcerous ſtate, condition, 
or quality. | ** 
ULT ERIOR, on the farther fide. E. 
ULT ERICR [in Geography] is faid 
of thoſe parts of a country, province, 
Se. ſituated on the farther ſide of 4 
river, mountain, or other boundary 


2 
2 


. 


* 


which divides the country 


Int ont ale . 2 * UWBEL 


N 


| tnity of a Ralk or branch divided into 


ſeveral pedicles or rays, beginning 


from the ſame point, and opening in 
fuch a manner as to form a kind of 
inverted cone, as in a Farſuip; when 
the pedicles, into which a ſtalk is divi- 
ded are again divided into others of 
the fame form, upon which the flowers 
are-diſpoſed; the firſt er is called 
rays, and the ſecond pedicles. 
UM'BELLATED _ | umbellatus, L. 1 
In Bot an. Writ. is ſaid of flow- 
ers when many of them grow together, 
diſpoſed ſomewhat, like an Umbrella, 
The make i” a ſort of broad, wn jo 
-  ſhrface of the whol e, upported 
many foot talks. as in the flowers Fl 


Tanſey, Helichryſum, ſome ſorts 11 Star- 


worts, Parſuips, &c. 

 UMBIL CATED lin Botan. ru. 
navelled, . e. when the top of the 
fruit finks in a little, and there appear 
in it ſome remains. of the Calix of the 
flower, as in apples, pomegranates, Gc. 

_ UMBRA'GE Us [ umbragens, F. 

dy. Milton. 

 UNN'BLENESS [of in and habilirar, | 
L.] inability, incapableneG, Soe. 

"UNACCEND'ABLE (of un arid; de- 
cenſibilis, L.] that cannot be k indled 
or lighted. 

U ACCEPT*ABLENESS {of in, 4c- 


- Eeptabilis, L. and neſs); diſpleaſingnes, | 


unſuitableneſs : to the defire, G. 


UNACCOM'/PANIABLE Cof un and | 


1 F.] that cannot be kept 
company with, unſociable. 


Wy AC TIVENESS, Hy idle- | 


8, Sc. 
DO UNADMON'ISHED [ot un and 4 wig} 
nitus, L.] not admoniſhed, informed, 
or warned of. Milton. 


UNAFF ECT'EDNESS, freeneſs from | 


 . affection, firaplicity. - 
UNAIDED {of un and aider, F. not 
helped or aſſiſted 
NALAENAGLENESS , uncapable- | 
| neſs of being alienated. 


"UNAL'TERABLENESS, uncapable- 


neſs of being, or onlawfulnefs to be 
altered. 

UNAMA/ZED (of a and Mare, 
Sax.) without amazement. 

UNAN'SWERABLE L of un, Neg. 
anT pane, os and able] that. CART | 
be. anſwered. 

UNAN'SW ERABLENESS [ of wn, 


anppapian, ab/c and nepye, Sex.] un- 


cCapableneſs of being anſwered. 
_ __ ENAPPA'RENT {of un, and appa- 
7 L. I nor iS Hilton. 


Ty LY. 
IN ok Horan \ is the extre- | F. add "ho. "Re cannot 


| fare, L.] untried. 


iciplacable. . appealed, 
NAPPEAS'ABLENESS + implaca.. 


bleneſs „Se... 

UNAPPROACWABLE. [of un, ap. 
procher, F. and able}. inacceſſible, that 
—_ 125 approached. 

: (ineprus, L un 

diſpoſed to. - 1 i, 5s 

UNAR'GUED {of an and arguere, 1. 
not argued, reaſoned, or diſpoſed. 

iN RM/ED lein L. fans armes, 
without arms. 


JINASSAY'ED 1475 un and eſſaye, F.) 
un pro ved, untrye 
| UNASSIST/ED [of un and aſſi/ie, F. 
without aſſitance. _ 
 UNASSWA'GED: (x prob. of un and 
ſuadeo, I. ] unappsaſe 
UNATTAIN ABLE ſof un attinere, 


L. and able] not to be attained, 
UNAT TEMP TED Lot un and attex- 


DNA TEN'TIVE. (of un and-artci- 
tif, F.] not giving ear to, (5c. 
| UNAVAIL 'ABLE (of un valere, I. 
valoir, F. and able] that does not or 
cannot ava il or ſucceed. 

UNAVAIL'ABLENESS, the being 
not conducive, ſuccoſstul, or prevail- 
ing, unprofitableneſs. 
UNA VOIDABLE 
inevitable. 

To UNBAR [debarrer, F.] to take 
awaya bar. | 
UNBECOM'ING (of un and bequemen 
Teut. or be and Camans Se] unſecm. 

ly, undecent, 

UNBEF RIEN DED 1 of un and 
Fneond, Sa.] not dealt with friendly 
not having friends. 

- UNBEGOT'TEN tof un and bexer- 
Tan, Sax. ] not begotten. 

UN'/BEGUN'. (of > and aginnan, 
Sax.] not begun. 

UNBEHEILD'{ of an and behealdian, 
Sa.] not ſeen or looked upon. 


line bitabilis, L.] 


UNBELIEF'“ [of zn and Feleapa, 


Sax. h unbelieving; diffidence. Da 
UNBELIEV'ER {of un and gelea pan, L 
Sax. to believe] an infidel. ict 
UNBE'NIGN (of - u# and benignus, vie; 
L.1 untavoured, net bountiful. Ailton L 
Foro „ Nackened; made ſtraight, inca 
UNBESEEM' INGNESS. lof un, be and 5 
reon, Sax. or beziemens Tewre) unbe- the 
comingneſs,” + GE) 
UNBESOUGHT/ of un and gepecan nen 
Fax.] without being beſesched or U 
ſaught to. Milton. $4 141 
> UNBEWITGH (of. un, & an 0 


UNAFPPEASABLE {of un, paler 


tþ:ce, San.] to deliver 


f om witcheraft. 
on xl 


5 3 x . 


AN 
mos cörtaitl doubtful-. 


, Ja.] 

ed, m F 7 ede TAINTT 5 1 5 
7 UNBIND/ be een. 1 eas F. of LI du- 

to lo what VEE) iouſneſs. 22 1 
1 rA ABLETO# un und blama-| To» UNCHAIN. (dichaintr, 70 to | 


ble, F.] not to 7 8 fault with, * take off a chain. if 
nocent, & Wm. |  UNCHANGE ABLE bor un and chan- 
UNBLEST . of ths as: dier vun, Nel Jimmutable. | 
dare biet Ailton, UNCHANGE'/ABLENESS [of 15 
BLOOD'Y (of un and 'blob1g, "Don, F. and #7]-immutabiliry. 
Sar: not bloody NTITABLE {of eee 


UNBOILED oe. bowille, F.] not hr or:charitable, GG. 
| 1 | UNCHARiT ABLENESS [of incha- 


boiled. c E K 19, 
To UNBOL Þ jof # un and bole, Sax 7 e F. and djs} an uncharitable 


to draw hack a diſpoſition... 
UNBO{NED: oF we an ban, $661 | Ta UNCHAR'M -(dechirmer, F.] to 


been, Dan.] havin "the bones t aken undo or take away a charm. 
qut, . 3 "UNCHAST* tf un, and chaſte, P. of 


UNBORN' [of ans beanun. gar. 1 incaſtur, L. J not endued with chaftity- 
| | UNCHAS T*NESS [of un, chaftets, F. 


not born. „n 
12 UNBOS'OM: of # nd b caſtitas, L. and 2  incontigencys 

Sax.] ro open or declare the windfree: lewdnefs.. ': 
* | UNCHEW'ED [of. n and oeopian, 


ly. > UDO IAC * FU 
"UNBOUGHT' (of un = bohe, prob Sax. ] not chæawed. 
of bycgean; Sa. to buy] not bogghr. | | of CHRIST'ENED | lor = and chri= 


not baptiz 


UNBOUND*'{ of un, and prob. bon- 1 11 7 
den, of bindan, Sau.] looſeued, not U CHURCH 80 (of un ond Ketches 
tied up. | Tear, cypucy Sax. diſſolvred from be- 


. UNBOUNDYED {of un and bornes, F.] ing a church, excommunicated; alſd 
unlimited. not churched; a8 a woman that Has b 


UNBRTDLED fof un and bridelian, lain- in. reste 
Sax. debride, F.] without a bridle, Se. UNclIAL Cwiths Antiquaries] an epi- 
thet given to certain large ſiaed letters 


alſo unruly. 
UNBROKEN fof un and orecan, jor charatters, anciently uſed in inferip; 
dax.] whole. tions, epitaphs, SE. 
To UNBUCK/LB lof dcbonoler, F Jt] 12 MCISED _ laren 
looſe a buckle. L:}nor cirocuntciſed. . 
UNBUILLT” jof mand byelian, 4. ' UNCIRCUMCI Sion, an uncircum- 
not builded. ci ſed ſtate. | 
To UNBUNG/- (prob of un and UNCIR'CUMSPECT" ber 450 6 
bun, Sax. debondonner „F. ] to take cumſpectus, E fs 
out a bung. | NCIRCU SECTION, uncir- 
UNBURIED bet un and bypugean, | cumſpectneſs, Er of due care _—_ 
Hr.] not buried. caution. 3 af , 
I UNBUR'THEN lor un and byn- ' UNCIVILATY. J Tessin 1. 1 
Wen, Sax.) to eaſe of a burthen. - LINCIV/ILNESS 5 F. J) ny 
To UNBUT'TOW ' ber F.] þ courteouſneſs, rude ne. 
to undo buttons 3 (of un and cla . 
UNCAL'LED [of un and kalder, Stan, Sax:;} without clothes. 
Dan.] not called. To: UNCLASE' fof un and 2 


UNCANON/ICALNESS [of un, cano- yes? ho unlooſe claſps. 
"rus, L. and neſs} the not being cano- LE, (avaxcalur, L. oncle, F a 


nical or conformable: to the canons. | 2 s or mother's brother. 
UNCA PABLENESS [inzapacitar, E-}| UNCLEAN' (of wn and ER.) Sax. ] | 
incapacity. 3 LINK: 4 foul; polluted, Se. 


To UNCASE/ [of un and caſſe, F. of UNCLEANNESS/: foes un and- clan | 
eaſe, 3 : ottaße, er. to take out of 5 Sax. f fi ſihineſs, impurity. | 
the ca LEANSED (of un and cles 
-UNCA/SING af a Fox bein orf Fur Sax. not cleanſed. 
ne!] 15 the cuttigg it up, or 'fleatng ir. | UNE I“, [of un 20 cleopany 

i cap. | Sax: 12 not cleaved or Ore | 


ay} CAUGHTY fob. of un and 


(UNCERTAIN tet, E. incer- Suri] 0 © 5 
dean, 1 in } 1 1 G0 


| e of being come at or attained 


the ſams manner, 


N 
UNCOLLEOT ED {of un and colleca | W | 


= mas, L.] not gathered together. 


"UNGOMBED [of n and .cemban, |/ 
Sax.) not combed, | 


_ © UN-CQME-AT-ABLE, not to be | 


Otten. 


come at or 
Ez AT- ABLENESS, unca- 


UN- CO 


„% NOE LINE SS, unbeſeeming- 
neſs; undeceritneſs, unbeautifulnefs. 
UNCOMELY, . unſsemly, unhand- 


ſore. 
NON FORT ABLE {of un, Neg. 


comfortare, L. to ſtren = and abe] 


without. appr argc ea 

ſatisfaction of mind 
UNCOM'FORTABLENESS | of. un, 

confort, F. of confortatio, L. and neſs}: 


pleaſures” or 


— uneaſi mo uoplealingnes, unſatis y-| 


ö 
W 
'F 
, 


UNGOM'MON (of un and communir, 
L:} unuſual; rare. 
UNCOM'MONNESS, extraordinari- 
neſs, Se. 
UNCOMPLE'TE [of un and comple- 
mur, L. J not finiſhed, imperfect. 
*UNCOMPOUND'ED of e Rars 
Ly not mixed, fimple. 
UNCOMPOUND/ EDNESS [of un and 
componere, L.] ſimple nature or qua- 
lity, @ being without mixture. 
UNCONCEIV-ABLE I inconcevable 55 
F. ] not to be conceived or imagined. 
UNCONCEIVABLEN ESS, incom- 
henſibleneſs. 
UNCONCERN'ED: [of un ad con 
cerne, F.] not concerned, Ge. 
UNCONCERN'EDNESS (of un, con- 
cerne, F. and ncſt] indiſſerè nce, e 
teſneſs. 


UNCONDEMNFED {of un and con- 


demnatus, L.] not condemned. 
UNCONFORM'ABLE {of un, con- 


formare, L. and able) that does not ; 


conform. 
UNCONFORM/ABLENESS, the not 

conforming to, diſagreeingnels, 
UNCON'QUERABLEN {of un, 

conquerir, F. able and neſs} invincible - 


Neis 
. UNCON'SCIONABLE, | - unreaſona- 
ble, unjuſt; c. 
UNCON'SCIONABLENESS. [of un, 
eonſcius, L. able and neſt] want of con. 
feience, unreaſonableneſs. 
An UNCON'STANT Perſan Micro- 
ghyphically] was repreſented. by. a ſea- 


mew, that bird being ſo light that it is 


carried every way by the wind; and 
ſuch an one was alſo. ſignified by a 
crab ſiſn, becauſe it *s not always in 


af Þ us 


F 


: 


| 


N 


F. ] not created. 


for- : 


or bp and conſume, F.] not waſted, 


Nc 


Hharſuneſs, barbarouſneſs. 


not crowned; alſo. deprived of the 
crown, depoſed. 


Church! it is called extreme, becauſe 
unctions. 


crament of unc ion of the ſick andweak: 


| prayers than any other of the Ronan 


when the perſon lies ſenſeleſs ; but 
when his mind and reaſon are vigorous 
enough to be fully ſenſible of what 1s 


'UN 
at ds, and ſometimes backwa 
* UNCONSTRAIN ED [of un Anse con- 
Argint rr pelled. 
UNCONSU'MED »-{inconſumptur, I. 
ſpent, 


UNCONTAMiNATED {incontami- 


MN r NY 
| TEMNE 
ee D {non contemprux, 


UNCONT 18 LED (of un and con- 


i 7 F. 7285 without controul, 
een 
6 UNCO 


courta;ſe, F.] unaffable, uncivil, 
ill-bred behaviour. 1 


e (of un and cords, . 
TEOCUSNESS {of un and 


UNCORRECT'ED . eee, 1 


unme 
UNCCRRUFPTNEss, incorruption. 


To UNCOV'ER: {decouvrir, F.] to tale 
off a cover, Se. 


To UNCOUP'LE [decoupter, F.;] to 
ſeparate. 


UNCOUTH'NEss [of . 
Sa.] hardneſs to be underftood, un- 
uſugineſs, ſtrangeneſs, xoughneſs, 

UNCREA'TED \increatus, L. incric, 


UNCROWYN'ED {of incoronatus, L] 


Extreme UNCGT'ION [in the Roman 
it is the laſt adminiftred of all ſacred 
The Roman Catholicks call it, the Sa- 


Or, the facet of ſuch as are depart- 
| ng... 
This 


is Wan niftred with more 


Catholic Sacraments. 
It is not then to be adminiftred 


denen. 
e parts to be Aaplotes are the 
_ the ears, the noſe, the mouth, 
the hand, the reins, and the feet, and 
if the ſick perſon recovers, this Sacra- 
ment may be repeated. 
Before Extreme Unction the Sacra- 
ment of the Fuchar iſt and abſolution 
muſt be given; and it is not ever} 
prieſt, but only the pariſh prieſt, of 
one whom he ſhall Gagne; which is to 
adminiſter it. 
The matter with which they anoint 
is om oil, conſecrated by the 2 


8 n eee part of the 1 (06 


. 3 uncapableneſs of being, 


15 8. , Gr.) a 
regular polygon of eleven fi 


, 


UN 


- 


rieſt eite he fa) ae e re, be a facufty of the reafon- 


this unction, "wh 
fiuned thro'-you 
TUNC'T 
unctio, L. and neſs). Lilineſs, real 

neſs. „ An e 

"UNCUL/ TIV na Aar, L. in- 
cults,-F.} not tille 7 

UNCUR'ABLENESS -[of incurable, 


NOS T0 ABLE fof un codtume, 
F. and able] not liable to pay cuftom. 
UNDAUNT ED Uindomitus, 1 in- 
domte, F ] not diſheartened, intrepid. 

UNHDECAGON d 


UNDECFDED*tindecis, F. of un and 
deciſus, L ij not determined. | 
UNDECLUNED lun and. declinarus, 
1 declinsd. 
NDEFACEABLE tor un and de- 


facer, F.] chat e cannot be disfigured on rag 


eraſed,” .- 
UNDEFILED lof un, neg.” 'and Faul, Py 
Sax, foul} unpolluted. *. g 
To UNDER=-BID {| of an>en-bibvan,, 
Hr. ] to bid leſs than the value. | 
To UNDER-EIND lof unven-binvan, 
Sax. ] to bind underneath. 


UNDER- FOOT of aden. For. 


Sar. ] beneath the feet. 
To UNDER-GIRD {of unden-Zyn | 
dan, Sax. ] to gird underneath. 
To UNDER. GO [of unvefi-Zar, 
dar.] to bear or ſuffer. 


UNDER. HAND bunden hand, Sax.) 
clandeftinely. 


To UNDER-LAY (of EE; | 


100 to put under. | & 
UNDERMYNED' [of unden, | Sex. 
and mine, F.] made hollow under- 
neath ; alſo circumvented. 

UN'DERMOST l unven- me yx, 


Sax. ] the loweſt. 

UNDERNEATH' [ unven. beneop. 
gar. below. 

UNDER-PIN'NING lin Archite&.] a 
term uſed to expreſs the bringing up a 
ns. with ſtone under the ground | 


—.— 


To UNDER. PROP” londer⸗yroppen N 
eo dreſt ie 


to ſupport with a prop. 

To UNDER-SELL [of unden and 
prob. rellan, | Sax. j to fell cheaper | 
than the common price or value. | 

UNDER rhe Sun Beamt {in Aftrol.} is 
when a planet i is not full ſeventeen de- 
drees diſtant from the body of the ſun, 
either before or att er it. 


UNDEKSTAND/ING, apprehenſion, | 
nowledge. 


IX 15 


Gd {47 on ue, F. 


| 


| 


able ſoul, converſant about intelligible 
-things; conſidered as intelli ible. 

Active UNDERSTANDING, is that 
| facutty of the ſoul, by which the ſpe- 
cies and images of intelligible things 
are framod on occaſion of "the preſent 
phantaſms or appearances thereof. 

Fa ſſive UNDERSTANDING, is that 
which receives the ſpecics framed b 
the active underftanding; breaks fort 
into actual knowledge. 

UNDERST ANDING ' fin Hieroglyp. 
an underſtanding employed in the fearch 
of ſublime myfteries, was, by the an- 
cients repreſented by an eagle. 
UNDER TT AKEN, enterpriſed; 
ſwered for another, Se. 

To UNDERVAL UE (of unden, Sax. 
and valeur, F. and valor, L.] to efteem 
ot account leſs than the worth, Sc. 
UNDERVALUE MENT, 5 diſpa- 
ement. | 

UNDER-WRIT"TEN tor” unden- 


an- 


pn ixan, _ ſubſcribed 
UNDESERV'ED {of aw; neg. and de 
and ſervi, E.] unmerited. 
UNDBETERMINABLE (of #n and 
deter minare, L. 1 that cannot be deter- 
mmi ned. 

UNDETERM'INED Cof need 
tur, L. thdetermine, F.] not determined. 
UNDIGES TIBLE {of un and digeſti- 
bilie, Li that cannot be digeſted. 
UNDIMIN'ISHED {of un pour diminue 
P. of diminytws, L. I not leſſened. | 
UNDISCHAR'G D- [of un and” de- 
charge, P.] not diſcharged. 
UNDIS'CIPLINED [of un and diſci- 
plins, F. j uninftrutted” or taught, 
UNDISMAY'D' fof an and een 
Span.] not d, diſcouraged, dif- 
hearcened. - 

UN Bm SHED of un and . 
tingns, ls nor diſcerned from others, 


Sc. 

UN DI TN GUISH ABLENESS ſof 7 in- 
diſtinguibilis, L. and neſr] uncapa bleneſs 
of being diſtinguiſhed. \ 
"UNDISTURB'ED {of iu and anner dn 
| tur, L.] not diſturbed, let alone, quiet. 
To . UNDY/ a Boar toy Hunters) is 


UNDONE {of undoen, ar. not 
wrought, performed, Sc. alſo ruined. 
 UNDOUBT'ED eee 1. J cer 
tain. 


- UNDREAD'ED' lof un and dnæd, 


Sar] nor greatly feared. 

To UNDRESs/ prob. of an and 212 
ſor, F.] to pull off ones clothes. | 
eee a e th 


UN DERST ANDING Lin Ethicks) is 


312 ** UNDRIED 


Wh 


UNDRIED, lef rer api b. we 


5 ah 
? 888078 BR, 11. Ba not due, unde- |'o | 
be con b ae leb 


tremulous motion r vabration ina 
5 By or fort gf, Wa motion, where 
| = RUE alternarely NES Am: falls | f. 


ULATION lin Surgery) aa 20! | 
tion;enſuing he matter copraned in 
an abſceſs upon: ſqueezing . 

-  UN:DULATORY: Morin, the dame 
as Under N | 


UNDU'TIFULNESS of un eg. den | 
„and oe diſobedience ro 2 


of devoir, ] 
rene 110 Nr 
UNEA NED [of we and ebenen. 
Sar. I not: ma rited þy bone: AG 

U (EA SHNESS of, an neg. iſe; B. 


and ee . 


e [mal aiſe, F.) pined,difur- | 


„ hes is 


UR PN VAL, lol inefficas, 10 


neal ns io J 
NELA TICK. of un and . 
Fa ot having; a Apungy' Or. elaftick 


NPG 5 rof i And employs, ö 


F. not uſed or employed!!! 
NENDOW:ED: Lot aun neg. 


donate, F.] haring no dowry. Yr: 


UNENVIED, (of un and rats, F. 3 
not looked upon, &c./ invidiouſſy. 
UNEQHALNESS ha gd062 L. 
zaegaing, inequality. 
UNER 'RING. of uns nog and rar, 
L.] infalliblle. 
NESFID [of un and 05 or epic, | 
F.] nor diſcovered by the fight; | (| 7 
__ ., UNE VENNESS | (of un, #xen 1 
nee, 'Sax.] unequalneſs, a ng nale 
ing plainneſs ar ſmoothneſs.” | 
NEXAM'PLED [of in and — 
pam, I.] of. which there wy been no 


mple. * 
cu TED bel us and\execure, | to, 


F. not execute 


N 


Apen ſs, diſhoneſt 
by NATE 9 Linfiaelie, F. 
1 1 Harb D Lofts ff, 2.1 
untor Nb \ 11 * 
To UN er un and anfaſten, 


4 to fre Bona or undo What Was 


UNFEAT FRED. ler u and Fæ- 
Pen, Sax. I not fledged or covered wich 


feath hers. 
{of n feden, Dan, ke. 


„UNE D- 
dan, Sax,] 
"UNFEIGNED [af Ay lein. F. of 
Liner. 
NEDiNESS; - MI U 
ER RED; { un and Nee 
Fepuan, Sax. ; withour fercers, (Sc. 
NFIN ol un and fins, F. af 
finitut, L.] not q, ( 
UN FITNESS [prob. of un bei, F. 
and neſ] una nels; qo" 1-pyroal 
10 Le NFIX KD of un, neg. and 
of fixus, L. and eſs] an unix 


ed fas. er 8777 Carts unſettledneſs. 


To UN (ot un and Realvan, 
Sax 52 lay-open, to explain- 
FORBID/of un and 1 
Sa x.] not prohibited 
9 CED {of Why nog. and ford, 


Sl ee e an Fone- 
eon, Sax. not {een beforehand. 
UNFOREW ARMED. {of un. fone. 
and prnnian, Sax. j not aving caution 
wy beforehand, «+ 
e TIFIED {of wn and Jortifis, 
not fortified. 

[INFOR/TUNATE lof den F. 
of Tifortunatus, L. J. unlucky, unhappy. 
- UNFOR'/TU NA'TENESS- [ infortuni- 

ras, I., ' wfareume,; F. 85 8 meſs}. unliap- 

| pineſs, unluckmeſs.: 

-- UNFOLLNDY; {of my and Finds, 

$2x.] not found. 
 UNFREQUENT'ED [of un frequer- 

tarus, L, Bake brings F.] not often * 


* 1 


UNFREQUEN TNESS: infrequent, 


_ UNEXPECTED {of un nd ere. 1. J ldopnck,!: 


tus, L.] not loohed for. 
 UNEXPECT/EDNESS [of un, W 
pectatas, L. and neſs] the not Song 
looked for; ſarpriztngneſs. 
UNEXPE/RIENCED. {of un and ex- 
perientin, LI nat having tryed,” 
UNEXPERT'NESS Linexpertur, | L. 
and ze/s] unſhilfuln 9 75 8 
wy 8 ABLE rok; iner 
tine utbilis, L. (ge. unguenchableneſs. 


UNFAIR {of u 3 905 * 17 
unjuſt, diſhoneſt. 5 ST b 


"UNFAIRN ESS bot n 2nd 8. n- 


1 


* 


UNEFRIEND/ LINESS lor un de 

lies, and neyye Sax] an u zend 

diſpoſition or treatment. 

Rt we rhe en of un it 
F. of fructut, L. and . Sax. ] 


 UNFU/MED- {of un and fumeur, F 1 
not artificial y perfumed. Milton. 
UNFUR'NISHED: [of un and fourni, 
F. I without furniture. 
 UNGAIN/NESS, awkwardneſs. 
UNGAR'NISHED [of un neg. 


iturs. 
bs F. ] not ſet den. 


| ſterility, barrennefs, 


v3 


innocent iſta te or condition 


þ „ ' 


— beg be ano Ge. TY Unten sg fof ane e, 


man, Fax.] not gathered - PF. J te take ofthe! Ae I'S 
- UNGENTILE NESS of lun and gar Wa To UNHASP" (of au und hare, ag 


„L. entileſ(ſe ty. * to undo 4 ha fp 4 G9 
2 6 80 74 {of u neg. 8 JN ring! x; 1 ed 
geuilin, Li untameneſt, ruden 5 —— — ＋ —_— hx "46 


oppoſite to mildneſ s . e yl wh ut 
To/UNGIRDC Tof un aa geln, duafrty condition: 

Sax.) to looſen r untie a girdle," Go. UNHEARD' 5 un and Phan. Sr 
UNGIR T“ bol un and &ypoel; (Saw. 2 not heard: . 


ungirded. ne 236 4 41 30 1. + 'G/ 184! UHE EDEN. of un and 2 
To UNGLUE” (of un and gluritare, Sar. J not mir regarded? 
L. to untaſten what is glue“ UNHEED FOTs (of im pedan, 


NGOD'LINES ofa ovlicn and pullne E, Sax: careleſneſs, re= 

Sax. ] im —— 8 * 2 del ard ee 500 
UNGOVERNABLENESS![o fun gon E NHING'E ifof an hinge, Du; 

verus, and habilize:of hablitay, L.] an | to take off rhe Agee; to/diforder. 


ungovernable temper. t ine $071 UNHOAR of un and ond 5 

, 1 -in beg F. of Sax. 1 take ut of ere, to ae 
gratioſas, L] void of grace e to ſteal Milton . 

„ UNGRACIOUSNESS L un gravienſid, |  UNHO' INESS - 2a 


F. gratioſitas, L9-voidnels of graces. | ney” Ss, Sax 1 ut ano et * "pro- 
UNGRATE'FULNESB{of :marmus, | 85 eee ons 
L. — ullne 2 — } Saul} ingratitude- d teas ref i Popepul 
AC Lot un grass F. and and: 3 1 
— Saxi not having a good or be- To Aae INK [of ua hod and 
coming aſpect, mien, air ̃⸗- 1169] 8 Sax,] to remove any thing 
' UNGUARD'ED: (of ut and garde, b. 1 her bftructs the 1 
not defended or kepfH by a guuf dt. UNHOOE”f an and hoe, oe 
UNGUILT'INESS'>{oft!? df 8 0 take of from Ea 
$2x, to pay a fine, and na- e e 1b UNfIORSE fof un and Pt 
NA! 17155 pull off or from a horſe.” 
UN'GU LED (inHoratdry) che — 5 To UNH OSE fof un and Hoya e 
of tame beaſts, when of a different to Tray off the hoſ& or . | wm 
_ 


colour from the body, are laid VE F 
unguled. ie lo als tas, inhoſpitable quality. 
 UNHABITABLE'fof" 40 neg. 54 | NU KN e 15 Lots. 


habuablt F. of L.] not capable "vr. fir barbargus crggl.” 


to be inhabited. NHR To in and h E= Sar! 
_UNHABYD ABLENESS, an uninha- havin re eived o injury, et 

bitable quality, G. | UNHU BANDED BAG mt 50 an 
To UNHAF T., {of 8 pope, Bone, 5 bg Tab 'a hufb; Hor 


—— 7 to take off the haft of a Knife, tnanaged With; FR huſband) 8 115 
eee 09/8 Yo oi | vvvyN 1 (of niicapſularin 
"UNHAL'LOWED {of n 2s L.) havi te ib ſingle ſced veſſel. - 

Sax. ] unſanttiſied, prophane. | NICORN vu one, and cornu, By 
UNHAL'TERED lof an and halt | a” Wo is by” Þo ſuppoſed to be 2 

Du. halfeNne, gh, OUT e r,| Toby rare ri! beantifa beat. ee 

Ge. horſe, habing one long horn in the 

' UNHAND/INESS: (of vn and hatideg | middle: of the forehead twiſted. But 

Du. and neſs} awkwardneſs. this creature not betug well atteſted to 
- UNHAND'SOMENESS lincertæ Etym. have been Teen, "iy © well be thought 

unleſs prob. of un neg. handyem ànd to exiſt rather from its being mention. 

ne fre, Sax, g. d. not . by _ 'art- | ed in ſcripture; ſome perſons fuppoſe 

_ my indecency, unbecom gneſs, | there müſt be fuch à oreature, — — 

nets; : W e 45m e that it has 10 hair under the e 
 UNHAP'PINESS' fof un, neg og 1 a your 1a 25 er the. its 
prob. hapous, Br. and 1 ay norn 18 an 2 Ale againſt dolce and 
tunatenots, wfetehedneſs, N therefore it dips, the ſame in ie Wa- 
To UNHAR'BOUR of un and hehe. ter be re it drinks, and other beafts 
ben qa, Sa ] to Vilodge! | ne reaſon wait to ſee drink 


: 


UNHARMO/NIOUS lof FI and Bur- firſt; aa e that it is wonderful fond of 


moneus, F. q not muftcal, not agree erſons, and therefore in order 
one with the other, ! * a 88 7” ; 


ö io 


. \ 


| Deming 


UN 


en the unicorn ſpies, he lies 
= er Ya 

and ſo falls aſleep; when the vir- 
in leaking a ſignal, the hunters come 


n Lind take the buaft, which could never 


de cdught any other way, N 4 
poo ns rather 55 itſelf E headiong _ 


aer 5. Jerome. Lobo, N 0 


N . opia there is ananimal called 2 
ebarir, by 5 h is a ved. ſwift, has to. 


hut o orn, a uch reſembles a 
e 2 John Gab riel a Portuguese, 3 
tells us, that in the Kingdom ot Oamor, 
he ſaw an unicorn which had a bea ti 
Ful white horn on his forchead, of the 
th of a foot anda half: the hair:0; 
8 N and ot his tail. way b black and 
mort, the animal 3 yo4 haps. and 
7 of a Bayard. . 17 ; 
ident le Blanc relates, that he ſaw 
an 1 in the ſeraglio ot the king 
of Fegu, urhoſe tongue was very long 
and ru 2 1 Nr Wh rather * 
t ot a than a 
a ac A Jays, that at "the 
ſoldans of Mecca. in Arabia * 55 Rates 
unicorns, that had been 
prefenr by a king, of. "oy: ee 1 
„They were as large as a colt of 30 
months old, of a dark colour, and had 
heads ipuck like that of a deer, a horn 
of ihree fathoms IG ort manes, 
ſmall legs, the feet en, and hoofs 
ea geat. 
It is ſaid alſo, that there are Ia unt. un 25 
corns, one of Which came a 8 in 
2644 55 the iſland of * near St. 


It follows plainly. from all that hath 
ben faid, either that the generality of 
ſuch accounts that mention unicorns 

ſt be falſe, or chat trayellers have 
Dlinde nded and contaunded ſeveral ſpecies 
of animals into one... 


To. UNHUSK/ (of . and buſche, 


Dn.] to take off huſk or ſhell. 
„ INIFORMIT TY lunifarmitar, 5 
segularity, a ſimilitude or reſemblance 
as in figures of many; ſides and angles 

reſpectively equal a d anſwerable one 
to the other. 

UNIFORMLY e 8 uni- 
2 F.] after an 


NIL BIK TED (of. unn one, and 


1 L. a lip] having. bur one. lip; | 
conſiſts only in the bare agreement of 


ſpoken of flowers. 


UNIMA'GINABLE (of. un and ima- 


ginable, F.] not to be imagined. 
- UNIMMOR'T AL {oft un and 7 immor- 
talis, L.] not immortal, mortal. Alus. 


(43 


An ite a, virgins placed in it: way, 
Om w 
er, and.lays his head on her 


m man- 
is when many cauſes accidentially oc- 


' 


UN 


; © UNIMPLOTED! Cof un and employe, 
he ty ot made uſe of, Go: | 
NINHAB"TED lot un and inhabits 

tut, I. J nat dwelt in. 20 


intclUigible, F. E.L.:and: x a 
blenels of —— —— «ny 
T DN IND: ak un and in- 


dd as, elan and invite, f. 
not invited. | 
þ " UNJOINEL 
Ta UNJOINT” Leere. to put 

out of joint. ; 
NON, the corabiniog or joining 
everal. things into one ſociety, con- 
cord, or agreement, eſpecially chat 
which ariſes from ſalemn leagues, of- 
fenſive and defenifive, made hy ſove- 
rein princes and ſtates 
+ UNION jig an Eocleſiaſt ical Senſe] is 
a combini or. es of two 
churches into ons. 

' UNION. of Aſcenſion, is ben the 
a united bengfice becomes a member and 


-] acceffory of oy 7g 12 


UNION by Confuſion; is that hom 
the two titlẽs are ſuppreſſed and a ne 
one created including both. 

DUN (ia Architect. ] is the har- 
mony berween the. colours in the ma- 


i.1 | terials of a building. 


f JINIQN lin Meraphyſicks) isthe con- 
courſe Many Beings in order to make 
one Ir — 

Efſtnital. UNION Lin Metaphyſucks) is 
when many comple at Brings, adapted 
to one another, concur to make one 


ö Effentjal Indivedual.: Thus as in the 


compoſition of a body, matter and form 
are more eſſentially united; ſo the ele- 
ments in all mixt bodies, are united by 
an ent ia Union. 

Ferſonal UNION (in Metaphyſ ticks] 
is when two natures are ſo united as 
to make one perſon. The union of 


the divine and human nature, in the 
perſon. of our ſaviour Chriſt, is the 


. | only inſtance that can be given of this 
union. 


Accidental UNION {in Metaphyſics! 


cur to make one thing by Accident. 
5 erbal UNION Lin Metaphyſicks) 


Words. 


order to the Ae 12110 x 


1 


e ot 


\UNINTEL/LIGIBLENESS for. — 


n L.] continual. 
THRALLD {of 1, ts and | 
ae ax.) not enſlaved or . in 


D Lof un and jo Joints, F. | 


Real UNION Cin Meraphyſicks\ is the 
Concourſe. of many diſtinct Beings, in 


— S FK. % ww 9) = © ow e 


— 


= => Qao na o 9 


„ m2 0 


4 
* 3 e 


agreement between, the ſævera 
ny or eee . gde ee th: rede cf d wee 
thoy apparently eonbike 70 form one 
| thing. - 0 e 


N 


UNITARIANS, 4 name given to 
the Antitrinttariansy the Sociniant are 
alſo ſo call'd ; their firſt ſettlement i- 
{aid to have been in Fyland, where 


rejecting that of Nice, and in a word 


ral couneils, pretending they were not 
agrecable to the word of God; they 
deny the ſecond per ſon in the Trmitry 
to be the ſupreme being; tho* they 
acknowledge him to be God; but hold 
him to be inferior to tho father, as 
being produced by him and dependent 
on him. 3 11 | 25 a 

UNITED Provinces. Thoſe coun- 
tries lying about the mouths of the 


they declared that they admitted of no now become lord of the daß | e 
other creed but that of the apoſtles, 


all thoſè that were drawn up by gene- n w. Theſe unities have been eſta- 


: ? 2 My: . 


all the particulars of any kind, yet by 


made one. ien e Nane 
UNITT V Foſſeſſion (in La] a joint: 
poſſe ſſion of tO rights by ſeverai tie i 
tles 3 a when a man, holding land by: 
leaſe, afterwards buys the fee-finiples: 
which extinguiſhes his leaſe, and he id 


1 
UNITY Cin Dramatick Performance 
is three fold, of action, time, and 


liſhed by <criticks, to bring che drama 
as near nature as is poſſiblje. 
UNITY -of action, is the firſt of the. 
three unities appropriated to the dra - 
ma; two actions that ate diſſe rent and 
independent will diſtract the attention 
and concer nment of the auditors, and 
| ſo of conſequence: fruſtrate the deũgm 
et Poet, which is to move tetror 
5 y tg 


river Meuſe and Rhine, in the northern 
part of the Low Countriet, between the 
territories of the king of Spain in Flan- 
ders, being ſeven in number, viz. 
Holland, ' Zealand, Lower Guelderland, 
and the county of Zu phen, Friezland, 
Over-Yſel, the lordſhip of Utrecht and 
Groentngen, who being oppreſs d by 
the tyrarmical government of the king 
of Spain in Flanders, revolted in the 
16th century, and uniting together 
form'd themſelves into a republick, 
perhaps the greateſt in the world. 
They are now generally called rhe 
States General. ESE. — | 

Commerce and manufaQures* have 
rendred theſe people ſo powerful, that 
they have footing in all parts of the 
world. The province of Holland has 
two famous companies of merchants, 
the one for the Ea, and the other for 
the Weſt-Indiet, and is grown very 
powerful, eſpecially by ſea. 

UNIT I, it is the abſtract or quality 
that conſtitùtes or de nominates à thing 
unum on. l e fn gy 

UNITY (in God] is an incommuni- 
cable atzribure by which he is one and 
no more. | | 


4 


UNITY (in Meraphyſicks)'is the In- 


diviſion of any being, 1. . the diviſion 
of its eſſence, implying ſuch a'contra- 
diftion, that, except a thing can be 
civided-from itſelf; it is impoſſible to 
vide it. FF 
Real UNITY Cin Metaphyſicks}J is 
that which, without any operation of 
8 mind, is really in every particular 


„ 1 E 
| U'NITY and Wiſdom ¶ Hieroglyphical- 
| {y} were repreſented by the ſun and its 
beautiful beams. rr SON TT: 
. UNJUDG'ED |{of an and judicathy, 
L.] not judged or trie. 
UNIVALVE:{of nut L. and valva, 
L.] having but one valve. 
- UNIVER'SALNESS Lanier ſalitè, F. 
of L.] univerſality; x.. 
Metaphyſical UNIVERSALITY [with 
Schoolmen | is that which excepts na- 
thing, as every man is mortal. 
Hora! UNIVERSALIT I {with 
Schoolmen} is that which admits of ſome 
exception, as all men are ambitious. . 
UNIVER'SALS in cauſing in Lo- 
gick] are ſuch as are the common effi- 
cient. cauſes of divers eſſects, as the 
Sun, Nc... re OFT 
| UNIVERSALS is difiributing in Lo- 
gick}-are common or univerfal figns, * 


* , 
- 1 


* 
1 
TE — „ 


ſal things, as a 
0 IVERSALS 
gick} common words that ſignify many 
goes as a Stone, 1 | fi 
 UNIVERSALS in being or exiſting, 
[in _ + are natures which exiſt in 


& 11 e "HEY 174 1 

i "UNIVERSALs in predicating..tin La- 
gick] are ſuch as do exiſt in many 
things, and are ſeparately predicated 


4 
3 


Rational UNITY lin Meraphyſicks) is 


of them all, as unum; en.. 
* 4 . N 6 


* : A al. „ 5 els * 
eee e 
bY 5 
- 4» 
i * 


WNT 


UNO CAU Generation (in Phyſh 
theancietty held, thar a perfect ani 


mals were produ cod byUnivorab Gene- 


ration, i. c. by the ſole union oricopa®: 
lartori of male and feriule of the fame 
— and 'that' inſets! wore produ- 

* 
any feeds; and merely by 1 
tion of the earth end and, as it 
were, ken dee razr of ne 


fun. W t iA 
+UNJUST' (i 477 L. ate 7.2% 
-UNJUST'N 8 Lnguſtirin, L. u 4 
N Meet oa 19 


1 MBED 00. ur and cemban, 
tu; Ei] not combed! * 
3 NESS rw Ons neon 
San. or kind, mos un- 
friendlineſs. © : 
To , UNKING* (of twang # os 
2 „Sun. t depoſe a dne to de- 
poi Bf royal authority,” 
UNNI“ {of n ug cnyTran, Box. 
not knitred. | 
» UNKNOWN! - bob e. ane cus pan, 
Sax. ] not known. 
UNLABOUURED Tillablov attery L.] fot 
having had pains taten about itt. 
. To UNLADER (o us ae Miran, 
Far. to unloac. 
"UNLAMENT'ED fof 4 wha laments, 
P. of lamentatus, L.] not bewailed. 
 UNLAW/FULNESS Jof un; lata 
law, and” FEulne Pe, Sas. ] illega iy 
= itimateneſs. * 
INLEARN Eoxkss of un, leona 
220 nee, Saw. ] voidneſs of erudition 
or — 
-UNLEAV'ENED { las levain, 19 not 
r memtet with leuven. 
: UNLIBID'INOUS tofous: and libidi- 
noſur, 1. not luſtful, free from tuft, 
Milton. | 
A UNLYCENS'D rof an and ee Fa | 
not having allowance or permiſſion, 
Aten N I 0-415 
" UNLIGHT'SOME, '6bſcure; 'Milton. 
UNLIEKE {of- un and Zelle, 1 
1 INES! i roba lt 
. L 8. m 1 ty. 
3 ſof wn Selic 2nd 
1 dilfimilicude. £& ; 
i TED Problem [in Gcom] is 
much an one as is capable of infinite ſo. 
tuti ons as to divide a triangle given 
iato two equal parts, to make circle 
paſs thr Two s afligned, Ge 
To UNLOAD {of un and hladan, 
Sax. tozundurthern. 
- +®£T@ UNLEOCK' fofwn ins loc, of be- 
tncan, 7 4. — open or unde leck. 
UNLOOK'ED for [of un and lotian, 


Aa uοννμν⁰ ννE,Uuͤa tion without neyye, 


UNMARKED, not taken notice of 


i dian, Sax. and wage: E. hee olneſs 


anchor. 


115 00 of un . 
; a, an zt mw 
1 5400 BLY Cof wn 
un lu 
Sa x.] unamiable. 6e and 55 1 


UNLOV E'LINESS [of us lu ian and 
7 — — 
rvi 


j 

| I 

bg and weſs}, unfortunatonets, 
| 


not made, 
To: UNMAN/ bar 8 * de- 


prive of manhood; _ to behave un. 


| TEAR man. 0 
UNMAN'LINESS {of 4, Man and 

3 Saz.) benariout unbe- 
coming a zan. 1 4 

UNA N NERLINESS. (of un neg, 
manieress F. and-likeneſs} undecent be- 

aviour. 

UNMANU/RED. Jof un and munbu- 
vrier, F.] unculuvated, undunged. 


or obſerv d. Milian. W lh 6 
UNMARRIED. A Memar'e, F.] not 
married, Ge. 24 . *. 
To. 'UNMARRY. (demarter, F.] to 
lve the matrimonial contract. 
Io UNMASK n } to take 
off a maſk, to expoſe openly. 
 UNIMAS' LERMD: Lot un and maitre, 
not overcome. 
NMAST”ED-: idexlte, F. or un and 
War Sax. ] without maſts; 
'UNMATCKHED- lof un and matt, 
Du Maca, Sax a companion) not cou: 
pled, not paired, not equalled. 
 UNMEAS'URABLEKNESS: (ot un 
meſurable, F. and neſs} immenſeneſs, 
uncapable is of being meaſured. 
2 NES8S [of un Mæ de and 
e, Sax. j unfnneſs, Ge. 
REI. ED {of un and urkras, 
Sax,] not made fluid. 
UNMER'CIFULNESS: Lf, un merci, 
F. and fudlreſs}crneiry.. 
 UNMEND'FULNESS. {of ak remyn 


ardleſneſt. 
DNB OL EST ED [of un le, F 
of moleſtatus, E not diſturbed. 

To: UNMOOR Wemarer, F. b] to weigh 


""UNMOV'ED. binn, 1.1 not mo- 


5 175 UNMUF'BLE: (of un mu, 4 
mouth, and Fealdlan, | Sax. to hide] to 
take bf a müffer. 

| UNNA'TURALNESS” [of un and 
ant uralis, L. and ne] repugnancy to 
nature; alſo an unnatural or inhuman 


UN- 


„ e An Ls debayicur or didpoſdon 


* 


0 
UFNNRCESSAANT (of un and ce. 


', F. of ul. 
e 
n 

5 U 2 ö f un 4 , 

L. bers, F. une 
ee e 7 and oppoſe, F. 
oh 5 
Mil- 


without 6 Milton. 
D INAL, not original, 


un and nombre, | 


wo UNPACK' {of ½ and packen, 


Du.] to undo e or bundle. 
e un and paye, F 


Mr To UNPARREL a Yard [8-0 Phra proſe) 
is to take Away the frames, called 
rele, which go round about the maſts. 
UNPAR'ALLELU'D 
| rallelus, L. I unequalled, anmarched. 
UNPAR/DONABLE '(impardonnable; 
F.] not to be forgiven. _ 
UNPAWNEFED {of un and pfanden, 
Teut.] not put to + (ih or pledge. 
UNPEACE ABLE {of un and pai ſa- 
ble, F.] unquiet, troubleſome. 
UNPEAGE' ABLENESS, unquietneſs, 
troubleſameneſs. 
UNPE'OPLED . F. depopu- 


latus, L.] diſpe peopled 
ABLE [imperceprible, 


P.] not 


UNPERCELV 
F. of L.] not to be perceived. 
UNPERFORMING {of un and per- 
formans, L.] not performiog, inefficaci- 
ous. 
UNPER/ISHABLE [of ut and periſſi- 
ble, F.] not capable of periſhing. / 
To UNPIN' {of un and pindan, Sax. ] 
to take out a pin. 
UN?LEASANT [deplaiſante, F. ] 
diſpleaſing. 
UNPLEAS'ANTNESS Igualité de- 
platſantè, F.] unpleaſingneſs. 
UNPLEAS ING \deplaiſant, F.] diſ- 
pleaſin 
UNPLEASINGNESS {of un plaiſant, 
F. and neff diſagreeableneſs. 
UNPLOW'ED jof ws and Plog, 
an.] not ploughed. 
UNPOL'ISHEDNESS [impoltnfſe, F 
impolitia, L.] roughneſs. 
UNPOL'LED Lof un and Pol, Du. a 
head] the hair being uncut. 
UNPOLLU'TED . Limpollutus, 1. J 
unde filed. 
UNPREJUDICED [non projudicarus, 
UNFRE: CEDENTED > having no 
UNPRES'IDENTED precedent or 
UNPREMEDIT ATED {of wn pre-| 
mditatus, L. J not deſigned. 
L. j un- 


free from prejudice. 
example. 5 
. A RED Limpararur, 


{of un and pa. 


f 


| "_ js 
' UNPREVENT'ED, Hot. prevented, 


| Milton. 
UNPROFITABLE Cof n and 2 
_| firable, F.] yielding no profir. 


UNPROFITABLENESS {of us 


| fitable and neſs) vainineſs, ulm. 2 


UN ROPE | {of un propre, F. 
or impropriccar, L. impropriety. 

Berne ggg. x TE, not pro- 
portional 

UNPROS'PEROUS [of improſperus, 


wo nſucceſsful. 
PROVT DED Cacpourveu, P.] not 
furniſhed with, unready. 
UNPUN' (SHED (impunir L. impuni, 
F.] not puni 
UNPURG'D, not cleans d. ede. 
UNODAIL ED [of wn and * 
 Sax.} not quelled, overcome, 
"Us QUENCH ABLE of en 
N A [of un 
Sax. and Habilis, L.] that cannot be 
3 UNQUES TIONABLE [of guaſtio 
and habilis, L.] undoubted. 7 
1 lunquiet, F. of Theron 
8e THESs (of inquicts, F 
U IE'T'N inquiete, F of 
inquietudo, L.) ny amen, 
UNRAVELLED (of ax and ravelen, 
Du.] to enſnare, or diſentangle a thing 
that is entangled; alſo to undo what 
has been done. 


UNREAD IN ESS [of an and rhwpdd, 
Brit. or Feneda and nerTe, Sa.] 
unpreparedneſs. 

UNRE AL {of un and realis, LJ not 
real. Milton. 

UNREASONABLENESS {of derai- 
ſonab. e, F. and nef5} the being out of or 
contrary to reaſon; injuſtice, Se. 

UNREBU/KABLE iprob. of rebow- 
cher, F.] not capable of, or not deſer- 
ving reprehenſion. | 

UNRECLAIMED Cof un ang l 
matus, L. or reclams, F. j not called off 
wa or reformed from ill habits, vi- 


8, Se. 
775 UNRE'VE a Rope 2 to 
pull a rope out of a block or 
UNRE'COMPENSED { of wn 2 re- 
compenſe, F.] n, not made 
amends for. 

UNREDEEM ABLE fof un and reds- 
mer, F. of L. j that cannot be redeemed. 
UNRE MABLE [of un refbrata-. 
tus, 3 _ to 8 bogs. 

UNREGARD 1 * 
F.] not heeded. jo Sep 

UNREGARPD'FUL, heedleG. = it 

UNREIVED fof us 


22 
not held in or al wk 1 


F 


Over 
ED 
5 K UNE. 


N 


ſalimm, L.] not ſalted. 


* 


UN 
% F \ ": 


+ /UNRELENT'ING (of un and relch- || UNSALU'TED [infalurat 
" UNREMET TABLE fer ws and re- | no, 3 
I: | 'fof un and re- | 8 D {of un 
mittere, L.] that cannot be remitted or fie F, of ke) unhol a — 
— c/o 8, NSA SFACTORINESS (of » 
_UNREMIT” TED (of an neg. and re- ſatisfactoire, F. of L. and zeſs] unſatis. 
mitte, L. j not remitted or forgiven.” | fy „ nally 13 | ; 
UNREMOV{'ED | of un and remus, F. 8A'VORINESS Lof un ſavourruy 
mmarur, L. JI not taken out of its place. | F. of ſaporus, L., and neſr] infipidner,, * 
e (of un ore reparatus, a * 3 [of un and gan Sar. 
17 not put inro good fepalr. to ſay to the contrary of what one h. 
UNREPRIEV'ED (of un and repren- | ſaid, _ bp 2 4 on has 
dre, F. of L.] not reprieved, hot re-  UNSCA'LED [&aills, P. or un and 
ſpited for a time, Mr/ton. . Eu? 22 Sar. ] not having the calc; 
- _ UNREPROV'ABLE {of »# reprouver, | ſcraped oft. 
F. and able} unblameable. I. To UNSCREW' (of un and bcron p | 
= UNRESOL'VED {of irreſolu, F.] not | ſcktoeve, Du.] having the ſcrew lob. 
determined or anſwer ed. | | ſened. 4 ö | 
9 2 * and reſifte, F. n [of un and ſcriy- | 
.] not oppoſed. ETAL I | tural, L.] not founded . 
2 TED [of un and 77775 F.] ee | e ä 
not having any reſpit given, M:/ion. INSEAL'ED [of un ſcellè, P. of (ici) 
UNREST” nner, Sax.) want of | /atus, L.) Wh ., Se. 1 : 
reſt or fleep, diſquict, waking. ' Miiton. UNSEARCHABLENEFSS (of un re- : 
UNRESTO'RABLE.: {of un and re- cheraler, F. able and neſs} inſcrutable- 
ftaurare, L.] that cannot be rendred nes, 1 
back again. +/+ = |. 'UNSEA'SONABLENESS (of un f. 
 UNRESTRAINED {of in and re- ſon, F. able and neſs] the not being in 
firaint, F. of I. I not limited. | proper time. 1 5 
A UNREVEN'GED (of un re and vange, | UNSEASONED {of un and aſſai ſonne, | 
F.] not aveng etc.... r. not ſeaſon ed. 
„ UNREVOE'D {of irrevocatus, L.)] UNSEEN” jof un and eon, Sar.) P 
not recalled. . Milton. T4 | not viable... +... y 
 UNREW ARD'ED fof un and re UNSEN'SIBLENESS (unſenſibilite, F. 
peand, Sar. ] not recompenced. of L.] inſenſibillty. | ht 
UNRID'DLE. {of un and ahedan, UNSEF'ARABLENESS [of inſepara- | 
F or expound a riddle, | 57/75, L. and neſ5}] an inſeparable qua- F 
UNKRIGGED: [of s OL. | 
Car. not having rigging, undreſs d. UNSER VICEABLENESS [of un ſcr- : 
-  UNRIGHT'EOUSNESS {of un pihx. viable, F. and neſs} unprofita bleneſßß. : 
Pipe and nere, Sax. ] injuſtice, ini- UNSET”I LEDNESS (prob. of w 1. 
quity. | | | Fer dan or Tel. Sax. a bench, (56. 
- UNRIPE'NESS {of un pipe and ney” | and neg. an unſettled ſtate, Gc. $1 
re, Sax,] immaturity, 0 UNSEW" {of n and ie pan, . 
ID UNRIV'ET \of an and riveter, Sax. ] to undo what was ſewn. | 95 
F. j to undo a rivt. | UNSHA'DY  jof as and rceap:y, 
- ,UNRIVAL'D: {of un and vivalis, L.] Sa.] having no ſhade, open. $a 
not outdone, Se. __ |  UNSHA'KEN (of un and Teeacan, a 
„ UNROLLED [Acrolè, F.] opened Sax. ] not ſhnaken. the 
from a roll. MAE eee UNSHA FEN {of wn and Tcapen 7 
Io UNROOST' jof un and hnhoy van, = unformged, _ | Da 
Far] to diſturb or take from the rooſt. NSHA'VEN' {of wa and ꝓcapan, 5 
-,. UNRU'LINESS Lregularité, F. of Sax. ] not ſhaved. ie: 
L ungovernablenefs. © + | UNSHEATHED [cf un and pea), 75 
I UNSAD DLE lun and ſadel, Brit.] Sax. ] drawn our of the ſheath L 
anl., Sax.] to take off a ſaddle, 0 | UNSHAR'D" fof un and poymun, 5 
Usa FE fof un and ſau, F. of | Sar. I not divided into hires. ſub 
bug, Li] liable to danger. UNSHOD' [of un Fees d, San.] nt l 
.* "UNSAID' Lot un and gan, Sax.} | having the ſhoes on.” | 10 
not ſpoken. . UNSHORN“ Lot un and Teen, 
NSL ABLE Cincertæ deriv.] not | Sax.) not having the wool clipp d o, ot 
Seer An, co, , wn and. yoecils in 
UNSALT'ED {of in and ſai, of | Sa. ] not cloſed up, G. UN 0 
' of | > bear; 
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UNSIGUHT'LY (ef % and 3 
2 not pleaſant or beautif 


dente ruf rss ignorance, 
experiencednefs. L 
To UNSLOUGH'' « boar, to rouze 


him out of his harbour. 
UNSO/CIABLE - (#1 * not 
a good companion, (ge. 
eee NE SS, an inſociable 


NSU dE (of un and erecan, | 
Sax.) uot ſought or locked for. 


un- 


I : 


To UNSOL'DER  (deſſoudre, F.] % 


take off ſolder. 
UNSO'LED (deffole; F.] having the 
ſoles taken off. 


| 
UNSOL/ID [of un neg. and ſolidus, | 


L.] hollow. 


UN SOUND of un and rund, * 


not ſolid, unhealthful, Sc. 
| UNSOUND/NESS {of un rund and 
ne ve, Saæ. ] unhealthineſs ; alſs the 
not being ſolid, right, or true. 
UNSPA/RING Lof un and nian, 
rig free, liberal, generous, att 


UNSPEAK'ABLE f of an ypzcan, 
Sax. and able] unutterable. . | 
UNSPOT”TED, having no ſpots, Sc. 


"$4 


RN . 

UNSUITABLE {of un ſuite, F. and 
able) diſagreeable. 

UNSUIT'/ABLENESS {of un ſuite, of 
ſuivre, F. able and neſs} 4 eee 
| quality, Ge. 

UNSUL'LIED: {of n and fali, P. 1 
not ſoiled, the luftre not impaired. 
1 sro ED (of vn ſufportè, F. 

L.] not born on + by any thing un- 
— or b aid or aſſiſtance. 

-UNSURMO NT ABLE (of an fur- 
monter, F. (5c,] not to be ſurmotntes | 
or otten over. | 


NSURPAS'SABLE {of of un ſurpeſſer, 
&c. ] that is not to exceeded or 
gone beyond. 


UNSUSTAINED lol un and ſuflen- 
E L.] not born or held up. 

To UNSW AD/DLE fof vn and ꝓpe- 
Bele, Sax.) to unlooſe ſwaddling cloths. 
'To UNSWATHE {of a and This 
Tan, Sar. I to undo ſwathes of childrens 


rollers; 
UNSWORN/ fof un and- ryenna, 
ED {of an and bein, F. 


Sax. ] not _—_ upon oath. 
UNTAIN 
| or q. attinfFus purredine, 11 not cor - 
rupted. 5 


UNT A'KEN {of un tager an. 
not apprehended, 42 * 2 1 


F. and neſs] want of ſedatonels, gra- 
vity, (8c, levity. 
UNSTAIN'ED [of un and diſtcinr, F.] 
having no ſtain, immaculate. 
UNSTANCHE'ED lo un and eranche, 
F.] (of blood) not Hane 
UNSTEADINESS 
UNSTED/FASTNESS e any of 
Te, Sax. ] unconſtancy, want of fix 
neſs and reſolution. | 
UNSTED/FAST {of un and rx Fig, 
Sax. unfixed;” irreſolute, Sc. 
UNSTIRRED Lof un and Txypan, 
Sax. ] unmoved. - 
To UNSTITCH' fof un and rice, 
Hax. ] to pick out ſtitches. 
J UNS TOCK a Gun, is to take off 
the lock from the barrel: 2 
To UNSTOP” {of un and ſtopper, | 
Dan. or entouper, F. j to open a Wen | 
Page. 
UNSTRUNC” fof an and , 
Hx.] not rad ak with ſtrin Ferenc 
UNSUBDU'ABLE : fof un 2 and 
Ms L. and able} that cannot be 


UNSUBDU'ED (of un and ſabaitu, 
L.] not brought under. 

UNSUCCESSFUL. {of un ſuccez, F. 
' 55 , „L. and full] not ſucceed- 
ng we 


15 95 AVEDNESS {of un and craye, 


0} Cor wand 


1 [of un neg. ang van, 
Sar. not made gentle, 5c, : 


'To. UNTAN'GLE: (prob: of xy and 
rangl, Sa.] to undo 8 
UNTANNED 1of un and geran- 
nan, Sax.] nor tanned. 
UNTAST ED {of n and taſten, 
Teut. or taſte, F.] not taſted. 
UVNTAUGHT “ (of an and xæcan, 
Sax. ] not taught. 
UN TEACHABLENES tot un ræcan, 
Sax. able of habiſis, and ver Fes Sax. 1 
uncapableneſs of being taught. 
UNTENABLE. jof az and e 
F. oi tenere, L. that cannot be held 


o 
UN Tn Nd, withour” thoaghe.. 
rm of un Sincan, 
Sax. and 1 7 Pee ughtleſneſs. 
UNTHOUGH der un Johx, Sar. 
not thought of. 
UNT RIFT INESS (of an rar 
and ney e, Sar. ] waltetulnels, ,, 
gaility. 2 
To UNTHRONE! (of us and. e 
L. det hroner, F. of L.] to dethrone.” 
Fo UNTYE {of us and Tian, Sax. ] 
to looſen, what was tied. 
"UNTIU'LED (of an "Un" wilizn, 
Far uncultivated.. - | 
UNTIMELINESS 1 (of. un Cimetic 


UNSUPFFE RABLY, intolerably, un 
brarably, Se. 


and ne L We} the, being aut of 
Dr r = ® 2 * b BE. 8 
r TH BURY 


1 N 40 


' -UNTTRED [of un and ring, 4 j 
| or px han, Sax,] 


unwearied. 

UN'TO{\{ unto, 2. 1 | 

"UNTOLD {of ww and rellan, Sami) 
nor ſaid or numbrod. 

'UNTCUCH'ED of #1 and rouche, F. | 
not touched or meddled with. 

UNTOW ARDLINESS \of | ## 20- 

ndlie, and nee, Sur.) difobedience, 

ubbornneſs,  naughtineſs. 

:U NTRAC'TABLENESS [of intrac- 
radii and neſs} want es 1 or 

2 to be r gw 8 

e un nd tentarus 

15 not eſſa 

UNTRIM'MED [of un a 
3 Can) not adorned, unl a- 


"UNTROD' [of un and cnedan, Sax J 
nor trodden u 
r fo un and pipe, 823% 


falſe 

UNTRUST'INESS ſof un C 
and n ON: Fax.] ene * 
| UTH' bor un and nee pe, 
J falſity 

E UNTU cx, to undo or looſen 
that which was tucked up 

To UN TWIST. {of un an Ze r i= 
1% Sax. ] to undo what is twitted. 
| MO 
rent to uncover, 
NV AL'UABLE Co yr valeur, F. 
, L. and ab/e] ineftimable. _ * 

UNYANQUISHED Unvaincu, F. J 
uncon uered. 

0 VA'RTABLE [invariabilit,” 10 
not to be, or that cannot be varied. 


UNVINCIBLE [invincibilis, L.] un- 


| 


conquerable, not to be overcome. 
UNVISITED {of an and viſite, F.] 

not viſited or gone to ſee. 

_ _ UNU'NIFORM (of un neg. and uni 

formir, L.] not uniform. 

 UNU'SUALNESS {of un uſualir, L. 


and neſs} rareneſs, uncommonneſs. 
UNUT'TERABLE - [of 1 uTTen, | 
Sax. and ab/e] unſpeakable. _ 


UNWAL'LED (of en and pall, Sax.) 
withour walls. 
UNWARLIKE {of un and pænlic, 
Sar. not like a warrior. 
" UNWARINESS (of n pænhig, and 
nee. Car. ] uncautiouſnaſs. 
ARN of un and N 


not having had warning. 
e rer [of un Barn 3 
Een Sex.] not ſecured by autho 
ASHEN [of un and Peeran, 
20 


ot waſhed. 
ATCHED fof un and peccian, 


Gar.] not guarded by a Watch, Ge. Ry 


A [of drvoiler, F. deve- 


i 


— 


UN TERED der un and 
with water. den Mpiliened 


UNWEAN'ED-- (of un and a 
Sar. ] not taken from the-breaft. 

UNWEAR'IED lot a and penizan, 
Fax. ] untired. 

To UNWEAVE' (of n and peapan 
Sax) to undo what was woven. 

UNWEIYDED (of un and peddian, 
Sax.] unmarried. 

' UNWEL'COMENESS {of un pilcu- 
5 ee Sax.] diſagrecable- 


UNWHOLSOMENEss {of un hælo 
172 and ner Te, Sax. ] ynhealthines, 


UNWIELDINESS: [of un pealtan 
and nere, Sax.)  unmanageableneſs, 
or e by reaſon of great bulk. 


L' LINGNESS {of un pillung, 


— ling Emper 
NWIND/ [of un and pindan, 
Sax] to undo what was wound. 
: UNW 1SH' ED Hel un and Sepiyei- 
an, my not deſired, c. 
UNWIT'TING {of un and pix xan, 
not knau ing 

WON T'ED > (Lof un and punian, 
8 ungcou omed. 

WORE'M ANLIKE {of un Penc- 
man and Felic, Sax. ] bungling, not ar- 
tificial,. 

UNWORN' [of wn and penan, Sax.) 
not worn. 

UNWORTH'INESS [of un pyr Fic, 
Lo . ©, Sax.} yndeſervingne(s, 

ON (of u and apindan, 
3 not Wound up. 
UNWO'VEN tof wn and peapan, 


_ 


| Sax.} not weaved. 
UNWCUJNDED {of un and pundian, 


Sar. ] having received no wound. 
'WREATH'ED [ef un and pre- 
ian, Sax. ] having the wreath un- 
| ewifted; alſo without a wreath. 
To. UNWRINK'LE [of un and — Lag 
| clian, Sax.) to ſmooth out wrink 


R J unwreathed, unt wiſted, firaight- 


UN WRIT'TEN- {of wand phy van, 
Sax. Jnot written. 


cian, Far. ] unworked. 
To UNYOK'E fof un and ge oc, San.] 
to ſct free: from the yoke. 
VOCAB'ULARY {vocpbulaire, F. of 


VO'C 
the vais. e 


1 


ode and norte, Sax.] an un- 


UNWRIT HEN lof un and pny Fan 


UNWROUGUT”. fo wn and peon-1 


L.] a word: book, a little dictionar) 
containing a collection of words. | 
ALLY . vocgurter, L.] wich 


_ yoo 


voce been, ii la voral ( N eee 


quality. | , dee $a: des both the wings of a 

© YOCATION, a calling, an employ, D 
4 courſe of lie to which one is appoin; | ||. u demi VOL, [in Heral 
ted, F. of L. I nißes ond wing. 
VCA TIONx {in Th-9/ogy} the grace VorxGions {of volars, L. apt or 
or favour which God does any ons in 


CCC 
calling him out of the way of death, | Cam VOLANT, a flying camp. F. 
and putting him into the way of falva-| VOEATILEN Ess [of volatile, F. j 4 
tion- VO ar ©... ©, | volatile. nature,  flegtingneſs ; alſo 2 

VOICE in general, ſigniſies a ſound or | property of bodies whole particles are 
noiſe, but ih Muſick moro particularly | apt to evaporate with heat. 2 
a human voice. Ital. . VOLATILIZA'TION Un Chymifiry] 
 VOCIFERA'TION,, a bawling or | the act of rendring fixed bodies vola- 
crying out a loud, L. . le; or of reſolving them, by fire in 

VOICE (vox, L. volt, F.] a ſound | fine ſubtil vapour or ſpiric, 4 7 — 4 
proceeding” our of rhe mouth, a cry ; | eafily diſſipates or flies wax. 
:Iſo a vote; alſo the right of voting |  VOLULEY (prob. of voluntarius, I. 


Sa 


upon any occaſion. I | willing, free} a diſcharge of muſquers 
VOICE of God {in a Spiritual Senſe} | by a whole company, &c. or a party 
the divine'command. at once. | 


articulate VOICES, are ſuch, ſeve- | Revers'd FORT (wi Horſemen] ĩs a 
veral of which conſpire together to | tract of two treads, which a horſe 
form ſome aſſemblage or little ſyſtem | makes wich his head to the centre, and 
of ſounds, as in expreſſing the letters his croup out; fo that he goes ſide- 
of the alphabet, ſeveralof which join | ways upon a walk; trot, or gallop, and 
edtogether form words. traces out a ſmall, circumference with 

Inarticular VOICE, are ſuch as are | his ſhoulders, and a larger one with 

not organized or aſſembled into words, | his croup,  _ 1 

as the barking of dogs, the bray ing of | Demi VOLT, is a demi round of ona 

aſſes, the lowing of oxen, the finging | tread or two, made by a horſe ar one 

of birds, the hiſſing of ſerpents, Sc. | of the angles of the volt, or elſe ar 
VOID ABLE, that may be voided. the end of the line of the 2 1 „ 
VOID'ANCE {in the Canon Law} ihe | that being near the , end of this line, 

want of an incumbent 51 a benefice, | or elſe one of the corners of the volt, 

er de jure, as] he changes hands-to return by a ſemi- 
when one holds ſeveral benefices, which | circlg, to regain the ſame line. ; 

| - Tamake VOLTS. . . {in the 
To manage upon VOLTS $ Academics} 

lignifies 40 make a gate of two treads, 

VOID'ED {in Heraltry} is} by the horſe going tide-ways round the 

when an ordinary has no- | centre, in ſuch a. manner, that theſe 
thing to ſhew its form, bur | two. treads make parallel tracts, the 

5 an edge, all the inward| larger by the tore fer, andthe ſmaller 
| part being ſuppoſed to be | by the hinder feet, the croup approach- 

evacuated or cut out, ſo that the field | ing towards the center, and the ſhoul- 

appears through it, as a croſs voided. | ders, bearing outwards. 

2e the eſcutcheon. IRE 699; Dems VOLTS, of the length of a horſe, 

= —F VOIDER lin Heraſary}| are ſemi- circies of two treads, which 

: one whoſe figure is mach | a horſe traces in working fide-ways, 
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like that of the flaſk, or | the. haunches low, and the head high, 
flanch, only that it doth'| rurning very narrow; fo that having 
not bend ſo much. formed a demi-ronnd, he changes the 
Fu _** | hand to make another, which is again 
A VOIDER. a table baſket for plates, 


followed 92 another change of hand, 
knives, Sc. alſo a painted or japanned and another demi- round that croſſes 


| veſſel to hold ſervices of ſweet- meats, | the firſt, and may be compared to a fi- 
_ VOID'ING [vutdant, F. J diſcharging gure of 833. 
or thiowing out by ſtool, urine, or vo: VOLUBLENESS [ae/ubzliter, L. ] an 


mie, | „eee 
VOID'NEsS$ [of vide, F. and ne!] VOLUME [tolumen, of volverc, | 
emptitieſs,* 7 ß POWs has on, to roll} becauſe the ancients uſed tc 
Kee ws A. ö writs on rolls] a book of . : 


ö 
4 
; 


% +5 


- 


* 


— 


| * Fes 
v . 
5 


part of a large book. F. | 

\. VOLUM'NUS {among the Rowan}'2 
deities, who as they imagined, governed 
the wills and paſſions of men and. wo- 
men, and inclined them to virtue. 
They were adored the one by the 
men, and the other by the women, as 
favaurable to matrimony, in maintain- 
ing a good correſpondence between the 
Huſband arid wife ET Me 

VOLUNTEER'S, gentlemen who, 


without having any certain -poft or 


employ in the army, go upon war- 
like expeditions, and run into dangers 
only to gain honour and preferment. 

- VOLUF/IA {with the Romans} the 

oddeſs of Pleaſure, to whom they 
Þuilt a'temple, and repreſented her like 
a young woman prettily dreſt and tread- 
ing upon virtue, | 


- VOLUP TABLE [voluprabilir, L.] de. f 


: 


lightful, pleaſurable, | | 
VOR I Ex lin Meteorology] a ſudden, 
rapid, violent motion of the air, in 


gyres or circles, . : 
VOTING (votant, F.] giving his 
vote, or ſuffrage at the election of a 


5 N or making a law, GS. 


CHOY Tk 
ing to a vow. ; 1 
: Or IVE Medals, [wie h Antiquaries)] 


"thoſe whereon che vows of the people 


for the emperors or empreſſes are ex 
5 I 
law, ora perſon who is to warrant or 


hereof is called a Voucher. 


« * VOUCHER' {in Law] the tenant 


'who calls another perſon into court, 
bound to warranty him, and either to 
. defend the right againſt the demandant, 


particular juriſdiction, as at London or 


"elſewhere, vouches ones to warranty, | 
and prays he may be ſummoned in ſome as a Croſr Urde, is a croG 
other county, out of pie juiſcietion ot a gd 


that court. 5 n 
82 VOUCHER, —t ledger-book, or book 
of accompts, wherein are entred the 


charge. 


'* VOUCHSA'FING \ [of ' vouchanr, of 
vouc her, and ſauf, F.] condeſcending 


7 


*gracioully, granting. 


- VOUSSCIR'S {in Archrecet.) the 


ſtones, that form the arch. f. 


; ling or going by fea.” 


— 


refſed. | | 
: VOUCHER, a rſon vouched at 


war rants for the accomprants di. 


fizs fit to bs bound up by jtfvif; alſo a| 


. vouch for another, who in reſpect | 


value. hy 5 | 
"0 Pot clin VOUCHER {in Law] is when | 
the tenant being impleaded in a 


| be 


erly belongs to ſcaly fiſhes, See the 


| ſupported 2 
E [vorivus, L.] of or bulong- 5 or born up, A. 


= 


A Ag 


4 4 
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 UPBRAIDING T of up- genæd- 
251 twittin r Men, 
ka,” HOLD'ERs were 
incorporated a maſter, 
3 wardens, 31 aſſiſtants, 
121 on the livery ; for 
which the fine is 41 
10. and the ftewards || 
It/. Their arms are 
on a chevron, between 
3 tents as many roſes, Their hall i 
in Leaden- hall-fireet.. | 
UPLAND'ISH [of up and land, gar 
belonging to the uplands or high- 
© Ub eisnness; n bed of 

5 „ Elevatedneſs of mind. 
 UPRIGHT (wich He- 
raldr}) is a term uſed of 
ſhell-fiſnes, when they 
Rand fo in a coat of arms; 
for, becauſe they want 


cannot properly be (aid to 
be hauriant, becauſe that term pro- 


ns, they 


ns | 
-SIDE (of up and five, Sas. 
higher fide. J 15 70 * 
UPSTAID/ [of and etaye, F] 
tlton, 
 UPTURN'S [of »p and tTypnan, 
Fax. I turns up, Milton. | 
Far. ] whirled upwards. | 
URA'NIA. [of . -, Gr. Heaven] 
the daughter of Jupiter and Mnemoſyne 
(according to the poets) to whom is 
attributed the invention of aſtronomy. 
URANIA (ito Painting, &c.] is re- 


bpreſented as a beautiful lady in an 
Aure robe, having her head adorned | 


with a coroner of bright ftars, and 


globe, and the rerreitrial in her left. 
URBA'NE {urbanus, L.] courteous, 


A 


E | 
"URBANE'NESS { urbanitar, L.] cout. 
'tely, civility, civil, behaviour, good 


manners or breeding. 
URDAE {in Heraldry] x 
that terminatesin the man. 


ner of a. lozenge, as in the 
eſcutcheon. 4 0 ED, 


URIM and THUMMIM. Spencer i 
of opinion that theſe were two little 
golden figures, Which gave reſponſes, 
which were mut up in the pectoral, as 
in a purſe, and which anſwered wit 
an articulate voice, to all ſuch queſti- 


£5. 


lle 


UPWHIRL'DY [of up and hyy nan, W 


Holding in her right- hand the celeſtial 


| 4 [ons as were put to them by the big 


mam, A mw mw» wo. Ao 2 


mm Ee r= FRG  — ow 


ſupports his opinion by the au- 

took mr St. Jerome and of Cedrenus, | 
among the ancients, and of ſome Rab- 
bins; of Cornelius a Lapide, and of 
Louis de Dies among the Moderus. 
Plato ſeems to have had the ſame 
thought: He ſays there were upon the 
bret plate two figures in embroidery 
of great virtue; one of which repre- 
ſented Truth, and the other Manifs 4— 
tion. | s 

Mr. Le Clere will have it, that Urim 
and Thummim were the names of ſome 
precious, ſtones, that compoſed a great 
collar, which hung down upon the 
breaft of the high prieft, which might 
be imitated from the Ezyprians, among 
whom the chief officer of juftice wore / 
about his neck a figure of Truth, en- 
graven upon recious ſtones, 
hanging on a golden chain. | 

Peter Vallenſis, in à letter written 
from Cairo, ſays, that he ſaw in Ezypr a 
very ancient mummy, with a great 
collar — upon its breaſt, at the 
end of Which Was a tablet of gold, 
whereon might be perceived the image 
of a bird engtra ven. 1 

It is not eaſy to ſay, whether the | 
Hebrews had he rw _ 2555 the 
Egyptiaus, or ether the Egyptian: 
hed taken their model from the He- | 
brews ; but it may be conjectured, that 
the Urim and Thummim of the Hebrews, | 
might have ſome relation to the image | 
ot Truth of the Zgypitans. 

However, it is not probable, that 
Moſes repreſented either in relief or 
embroidery, or engraving any figure of 
a man or other animal: Bur no ill 
conſequence can follow from ſuppo- 
ling that he might repreſent there 
ſome myſterious — — or hierogly- 
phick, ſuch as the Cherubims were. 

URINE {urine, F. of urina, L. of 
20, Gr.] by chymical writers it is ex- 
preſs d by this character e 1 

URNA {with the Romans] a veſſel 
uſed to draw out of it the names of 
thoſe who were firft to engage at the 
publick plays; alſo into Which they 


rr 


US 


urns were generally made of earth, 
yet ſome great perſons have, had them 
made of gold, filyer, marble, (5c. 
_UR'SA major. He ſiod tells us, ſhe was 
the daughter of Lycaon, and dwelt in 
Arcadia, and was ſo devoted to the 
ftudy of hunting, as to be one of the 
companions of Bal in ranging the 
mountains. And that after ſtie hail 
been debauched by Jupiter, the con- 
cealed it from the 1 but her 
belly growing big, ſhe being near her 
time, Banne diſcovered it, as ſhe was 
bathing herſelf, and beirig angry ar 
her, transformed her into à bear, and 
ſhe brought forth Arcasy. And that 
ſhe, wandring on the mountains, was 
found by ſome ſhepherds, and broughe 
to her father Lycaon, together with 
her infant, for a preſent. Some time 
after ſhe entered the temple of Jupiter, 
which was unlawful for her to do; 
and when her ſon Areas and the Arca- 
dians followed her to kill her, for vio- 
lating the law, 1 mindful of the 
converſation he had had wich her, 
ſnatched her away and placed her 
among the ftars, and called her Urſa, 
on account of what had happened. 
URSA major {in 3 the great 
Bear, a conftellation in the northern 
hemiſphere, containing, fome fay, 35, 
others 36, but according to the Britax- 
nick catalogue 215 ftars. 3 
USE and Cuſtom {in anc. Law) is the 
ordinary method of acting or proceed- . 
ing in any caſe, which by length of 
time has obtained the force of a law. 
U'SES and Cuftoms [in Maritime Af- 
fairs] are certain maxims, rules, or 
uſages, which make the baſe or ground. 
work of maritime jurifprudence, by 
which the 178 of navigation and 
commerce of the ſea are * 9 5 
USH'ERSHIP {of buiffier, F. j the of- 
hee of an ule.” ooh IE 
USUEFRUCTUS 3 [in the Civil 
_USUFRUTT Law) is the en- 
joyment or poſſeſſion of any eſſett, or 
the right of receiving the fruits and 
profits of an inheritance or other thing, 


threw nores, by which they gave their 
votes in publick afſemblies and courts 
of juſtice. | 
Scpulchral URNS [among the Ro- 
mans, &c.] veſſels 01 earth common 
in the form of an oil jarr, in hic 
were put the aſhes of the dead after 
the bodies had been burnt, theſe were 
ſometimes depoſited under tomb tones, 


times they were kept in houſes by re- 


or within vaults or graves; and ſome- 


withour the faculty of ware, or 
damaging the property thereof. E. 
_ USURIOUSNESS [of zferariazs, L. 


and neſs] an uſurious or extortioning 


quality or diſpoſition. 3 
__ USU'RIOUS Contra# lin Lew) 2 
bargain or contract, whereby a is 
obliged to pay more intereft en e 
than the ſtatute allowss. 

USURP'ER - [wſurparor, L. afurpenr, 
F.] one who wrongfully ſeizes tha 


4 
8 


lations of e deceaſed; tho theſs | 


which is the right of anothes. - 
* : | 


2 
— 
— 


1 1 


\ 


« ? 8 


ros tut venmerv, $4x;) the of Fupirer and Fino, and the fourth fle 


"Freareſt. power of ability; alſo the 
_ fartheft diſtance, Ge. AUS BY 2h” 
DFD TERABLE [of utteh, Sax. and 
able] capable of mo uttered, 
L'TAN {fo called of vo/ando fly- 
ing, atidacandens growing hot, or of 
ore vi init, and fulgere, d. Fulganur, 
'Parro) according to the posts, was the 
Fee flre, and the ſon of Jupiter, by 
His wife Juno, bur pu $467 deform - 
ed, when Jupiter faw how il{-ſhapen 
and ugly he was, he kicked him down 
from Maren, and by falling upon the 
earth ; the poor babe broke one of his 
Tegs, whereof he halted ever after. 
But Theriz and the nymphs took, piry of 
Dim, and nurſed him up: And when 
he came to be of years he followed 
the trade of a blackſmirh, and — 9 8 
for the reſt of the r or 
ubiter, for whom he made thundcr- 
Its; tor that purpoſe he had ſeveral 
forges or ſhops in the iſles of Lemnoz, 
Lipara, and in mount ina. He had 
ſtants or joutneymen, that were | 
called 'Cyglopr, becaufe they had but 
one great eye in the middle of their 
forehead ; chi moft noted of which 
were Brontes, Steropes, Pyracmon. Vul- 
can had two wives, Aglala and Venus; 
but Yexus had no kindneſs for him, by 
rea ſon of his deformity; and therefore 
fought ſatisfaction ſumewhere elſe, and 
readily accepted of the embraces of 


* 


Mars: But Apollo gave notice of their 


55 E hr 
1 ö F , 
** 8 * * Pf 


ſon of Mænalius, who dwelt near Sici- 
17 in the iſlands called Vulcaniæ Inſula 
he ancients painted him in a ſcarlot 
robe having an anvil landing by him 
UL'GA E, a. name. given to a 
Latin tranſlation of the bible, which 
is ſaid to have been made from the 
Hebrew about A. C. goo, which was 


eil of Trent, as the only true verſion 
and the Popes, Sixtus V. and Cienent 
VIII. took much care to have it publiſh. 
ed correct in the year 1590. Neverthe- 
leſs upon examination many imper- 
fections were diſcovered ; upon which 
another edition was publiſhed in 1592, 
which is looked upon to be the mode] 


liſhed ſince; and this edition is held as 
authentick by the church of Rome; but 
notwithſtanding this, it is not denycd 
by the moſt learned and ſkilful Roman 


faults yet remaining in it; but they 
ſay, that the correttors had good rea- 
ſon not to amend them at that time. 
VULNERABLFNESS | of vulrerare, 
L. able and neſs} capableneis of being 
wound ec. 
" VULNING {in Heraldry) wounding, 
a term uſed of a-pelican. 
VUL'TURE | Hieroglyphically] was 
by the Egyprians uſed to repreſent na- 
tire; they having this notion, that 
this bird does not conceive. according 


meeting to Yulcan, who found a way to 
ſurprize Mars in the embraces of his 
wite, and ſpreading his net all over 
the place, caught them together; and 
ro put them to the greater ſhame, he 
ſent for all the gods to be witneſſes of 
their diſhoneſty and his difſhonour. 
Lo Yulcan is aſcribed the making the 
riot of the ſun, and the armour of 

the gods and the heroes. His feafts 


were named Protervia, in which the | 


t ran about with lighted torches 
in honour of him. At the foot of 
mount tua there was a temple e- 

rected, and a grove planted in honour 
of him, which was kept x fig dog, who 
(it is ſaid) would tear vicious in 
A (if they offere@ to approach) 
t would fawn upon ſuch as were 

_ virtuous and good, By Vulcan is un- 
derftood to be meant natural heat; and 
therefore the Zeyprians, in their Hie- 
roglyphicks, repreſented Vulcan by an 
egg, proceeding out of the mouth of 
Jupiter. There were ſeveral Pulcans; 


the firſt was the ſon of C#lur, the ſe- 
cond of Nitur, named Otas, the third! 


to the, uſual manner, by copulating 
with a male, being all females; and 
| AT they brought forth eggs by re- 
ceiving into their bodies the northern 
or weſtern wind, which cauſed them 
to conceive, The Vulture was alſo an 
emblem of mercy; for the Naturaliſts 


flies from her neſt, until the young 
ones come to a conſiderable bigneſs, 
and in the mean time nouriſhes them 


her thighs and breaſt. _ 

| VULYA [with Phy/icrans] the Uie- 
rus, the womb or matrix; alſo the 
paſſage, or neck of the womb, (5c. I. 


UXO/RIOUSNESS {of uxorius, 
and 5 over fondneſs of a wife. 
UX RIUM {among the Roman, 2 
mulct or forfeit paid for not marryinz: 
alſo money exacted by way of fine from 
thoſe who had no wives. | 


i. _ 


approved and authorized by the coun... 


of all the editions that have been pub- | 


Gatholick divines, that there are many) 


ſay, that ſhe never ſeeks any prey, nor 


with her blood, which they ſuck out of 


ORIOUS- [uxorioſus, L.] over- | 
fond of, or doting upon 4 wife. by 


10 N 
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en s i eqn own ifs $ - 1 fighting cocks are kept Gparate from 
v4, 254, e 03 Bath, ag $497 97 4 Vos " | others, | ie pf 
1 00009 05 WW 30 Ie WALK (with Horſemen] isthe ſlowaſt 
. at. -Fvkich che Ny DOS 
as $4. 4 4 1 1 : 27 
Ti w. 5 "Ttalick Www, which the duke of Ne weeſi/e deſcribes 
2 


v1 „ ane by the tWw·à/ legs di ically. op. 

V. by. W Þ, Saxon; is th 184 e gs. diametrically oppoſite 

rigr of alghabe i x Iotrer in the air, and to upon the ground as 
177 ae, n ee non tho ſame: time, i 5 FS. 1 

viz, . . 21 1 7 5 in the form of | 4 5 
1 by the ancients, einde Aſiaticks, Sende ass n 6 t „ i 


JP 


Greciaxs, or Ramant; but it was by the |. e 
northern a 4: th Teulones, Ger- e of a 4p, one 
mant, Fa ont, a7. „ begitaning with the 


not uſed by 
Portugueſe, or 


tans. It is com- | I'S *w?2 
I be that of the ancient Gaul: 
ounded of twa Ve nants. It loſes 2 an au. Ihn 
z. Mun e e rs language ſpoken by the: Wallooxr, cho 
before r, 48, wrath, wretch, write, th avuants of 4 conGderable Pax 2 
wrong, wrung, Cee. ras ee. Low countries, viz. 
WAG'GING [of pazian, Sax.) mov: f roi. Hainaulr, Namur, Luxemburg, 
ing, lirring, making. land part of Flayders and Brabant. 
4686 AG 4 7aggo0n-money, WAN NESS, pale-facedneſs, N itn; 
money paid for the hire of driving 1 _— lot panian, Sax. Ideſi- 
waggons. ys | , needy, Se. 2 
WAKE [Sea Term] the finooth wa- WAN TONNE SS Lincerig etymologie, 
ſhe is under ſail; a ſhip is Aid 70 fly to round about, wanton ei being BURY. 
the Weather of her Wake, when in her unleſs you had rather, with Miuſbe va, 
taying ſhe is ſo. quick, that ſhe does | derive it of mant one, i. e. 70 want on 
not fall to the les ward upon a tack; | 14 play witbal] waggiſhneſs, friſkigeſs, 
but that when tie is tack d, her Wake | laſciviouſneſs. |, 2 
(i. c. the ſmooth water a kern) is to | WA'PENTAEES (prob. of papen, 
e 
els her Wall, and is quic r er, it being a c th 
orte 2 e 6 Ns 88 inhabitants to preſent their 3 to 
Wak Es [of pacian, Sax. to keep their lord, in token of ſubjection; ora 
awake, becaufe on. the vigils of thoſe cuſtom; that when he that came to 
teaſts the people were wont to awake take the government of a Loney 
from fleep, at the ſeveral vigils of the | was met by the better fort of people, 
night, and go to prayers. But Spelman | they touched his weapon or lanc 
rather derives them of Tac, drunken- | with their ſpears, by which ceremony 
deb, becauſe in celebrating them, they | they were united together, and entred 
generally ended in drunkenneſs] they | into 4 mutual aſſociation} the fare as 
xe vigils ar country feafts, uſually ob an hundred or diviſion of a county. . 
ſerved on the ſunday next after the WAR no more 1 Phraſe} is a diręc · 
a aw 4 oe part 7 5 225 to him Mi SO. 
was dedicated, in which they uſed to | AS NgAr the Wind as TERS 
17 5 AR. The French are ſaid to be like 


feaſt and dance all night. They took, c ate fray 
their original from a letter that Gre- a flea, quickly ſkipping/into a couptry, 
boy the Great ſent to Melitus the abbot, | and ſoon leaping out again. The Spa- 
who came into England with St. Auſtin, | ward like a crab, creeping into a place 
in theſe words. It may therefore | lowly, and not to be expelled without 
be permittedthem on the dedication | great violence. The German like a» 4 
| louſe, flowly maſtering, and as Nowly ö | 


e ee der 
19 25 panar 1 WALL OON Language, is a 


* days, or other ſolemn days of mar- 


* tyrs, to make them bowers about | driven out 812 ; 
i | ' Holy WAR. a war anciently main 


« the churches, and refreſhing them - : 


« ſelves, and feaſting together after a 
| 8 | | recovery of the holy land. 


* good religious fort ; kill their oxen. F 
„now 10 the praiſe. of God and in- Civil WAR Z isthatberween ſub- 
« creaſe of charity, which before | ' Inteſtine WARS efts of the fa | 
« they were wont to ſacrifice to the | realm, or parties in the ſame flare. _ 3 
« devil, ge.“ But now the feafting | Place of WAR, is place fortiſed on | 
part is all that is retaiged. | purpoſe to cover and defend a country. 

4 Cocks WALK, a place where and ſtop the incurſion of an. enemies 


% . * 7 
. 


* 


army alſo a place wherein are the 
magazines of proviſions or ſtores of 
war, tor an army encamped in the 
neighbourhood; or to repair to for win- 
U 5 2,4 17 oof, 
Council f WAR, is an aſſembly of 
great officers call'd by a general or 
commander, to deliberate with him on 
enterprizes and attempts to be made. 
WARD. Hook [with Gunners] a rod 
or ſtaff with an iron end, turned in 2 
ſerpentine manner, to draw the wads 
or oakam out of a gun, when it is to 


be unloaded. 


7 +. £ 
* * 
a 


WARD'ENSHIP, the office of a 


3 5 "a company, Ge. u 
WAR ED [gepepped of peonpan, 
— taft or (Sal, as Wee, ing well 


dry'd ; alſo drawn out, as a weaver's 


5 Wa PEN Lof pan and pennig, 
Sax, 1 a contribution in the Saxon 
times towards war, or for providing 


3 e 
WAR RANT [with Horſemen} a joc- 
key that ſells an horſe is by an inviola- 
ble cuſtom to warrant him, and in caſe 
he ſold hirn under ſuch infirmities that 
are not obvioufly diſcovered, and ſo 
may eſcape the view of the buyer, as 
1 Fees, glanders, unſoundneſs, Sc. 
he is obliged in nine days, to refund 
the money, and take back the horſe ; 
but he does not warrant him clear of 
ſuch infirmities as may be-:ſeen and 
diſcerned. HED: Sap* 191 
WARRANTABLENESS (of gua- 
rant. Brit. or N Sax. to detend, 
or of garantir, F. able and neſs] juſtifia- 
. be i tn | 
WARRANTED { garantz, F.] ſe- 
cured by covenant ; promiſed to be ſe. 
cured or maintained, SS. 
" "WAR'RANTERS: { garandees,: F.] 
_ thoſe that promiſe or covenant to ſecure 
a thing purchaſed to the purchaſer. 
A WASH-BOWL I pmxcpe-bolla, 
Sax. Ja veſſel to waſh in. 
WASH ING {with Goldſmitht, &c.] 
are the lotions whereby they draw the 
particles of gold and ſilver out of the 
aſhes, earth; ſweepings, Sc. 
WASHING | in Painting}]-i1s when a 
deſign,” drawn with a pencil or crayon, 
"has ſome one colour laid over it with 
a pencil as Indian Tak, Biſtre, or the 
like, to make it 51 0 the more natu · 
ral, by adding the ſhadows of promi- 
nenees, apertures, SS. 
WASP(ISHNESS pag. Sax. ve ſpa, 
L. a waſp} peeviſnneſs, fretfulneſs, 
Angrineſos Ter | 


* 


; 


| 


, 


rates gold from ſilver. 


NA 
bread that were ſopp'd in the 
Bowl of wine that uſed to be ſet by 


the abbots of St. Albans, to drink 
health to his fraternity. oh 


WATCH and Ward, the cuſtom of 


keeping watch and ward in the night, 

in the reign of Henry III. in the 13th 

„„ LL 
WATER [p#*eji, Sax. ] one of the 


four elements, a congefted maſs of | 


particles which are very thin, ſmooth, 
and very flexible, diſpoſed to bend and 
yield every way ; alſo a certain luftre 
on ſilks, Sc. imitating waves: alſo a 
certain luftre of diamonds, c. 

WA'TERAGE, money paid for paſ- 
age by water. 5 

A TER- Budget [in He- \ 

raldry} a ſort of budget an- N 
fetch water to the camp, 
they were different in form, 
one of which, is as repreſented in the 
eſcutcheon, annexed. | 


ciently uſed by ſoldiers to 
WATER [with Fewelleys) a certain 


luſtre of pearls, diamonds, and other 


precious ftones; thus called, becauſe 
they were ſuppoſed by the ancients to 
be formed or concrered of water. 
 WATER-Betony, creſles, 6c. herbe. 
| WATER-Gage, a ſea wall or bank 
to keep off the current or over-flowing 
of the water. 
WATERMEN, this 
company is very anci- 
ent, though we find it 
not incorporated till 
the reign of Philip and L 
Mary: to theſe the 
Lightermen have been Emre 
added. They are go. 
verned by eight rulers for the former, 
and three for the latter, three auditors 
of accounts, and ſixty aſſiſtants, but no 
livery, this company having no free- 
dom in the city. Their hall is in Cole 
Harbour. Their arms are Barry Navy 
of 6 Argent and Azure, a boat Or, on 
a Chief of the 2d, a pair of oars ſaltire 
way? of the 3d, between two cuſhions 
of the iſt; the creft a hand proper, 
holding an oar, as the former; the 
ſupporters” two dolphins: proper; the 


motto, At command of our Superiors. | 


WATER of ſeparation 2 [with Ref: 
WATER of depart 5 ners] Aqus 
Fortis, ſo denominated, becauſe it ſepa” 


or as having, water. 
_ WA'TERISHNESS, wateriſh or Wa- 
© WATER- 


WA TERISH {pzrenlic, Sax.) like, 


tery quality, Se. 


7 


Waſſet 


in towns and cities, Was firft appointed 


ATERING tor OPTION is 
the giving ſilks, tabbies, mohairs, Tun, 
Sc. a, wavy luſtre, by wetting them 
lightly and then paſſing them thro 2 
preſs or calender, whether hot or cold. | 

- WAT'TLED - fof Ee San] 
made with wattles or, 
A WAVE lin Phyſicks) 0 ON 
the ſurface of water or other 4, 
with an elevation on the ſide thereof. 
WA'VERING (of papian, Sar. ] be- 
ing in uncertainty or unreſolved, fluc- 
tuatin or for un 0 pap: 8 
or. pa r ian, X. 
Mad waves of or 1 
WAVY tin Heraldry] 
. | Ggnifies 'repreſenting the 
= waves rolling, which the 
ene French call Ondec, and the 
L Latins, undulatut, widoſus, 
Ke. 2 * 0 eſcutcheon. 
[ ax, Sax. vaex, 
Dan. 4 loft, yellowiſh 
nb wherewith the 
form cells to receive 
hott Rader the artificial 
Wax is of ſeveral ſorts, 
"as Sealing Wax, Shoemakers Wax, &c. 
By chymical writers is  expreſs'd 1 
this character. 18 | 
my WAX- Chandlers, > 
were incorporated the 
2d of Richard HI. in 
"the year 1484. they 
are a maſter, 2 war- 
dens 23 aſfiſtanrs, 71 
| IJ lverymen, and about 
130 the whole com- 
pany: alle hall is in Maiden Lane. 
Their arms are Azure on a chevron 
Argent, between 3 lamps Or, ay $1307 


1 
S 
(FI, 


KAP PPTPT0TPPTm0bPPPPPPPPPPPPPP P hs AMER eta, il oy ISR © 9 Ae. Pe tongs — 
* 9 V * + * * 2 * i FA * * * . h » of " 1 
8 FOO b e * 


W E 
e wreck {of ponugan, Sax. Y'ti- 
WEARING 1 peonnian, Sar], de- 


n 


RING [of pe han r pe — 
Sax, to wear] being clothed With, or 


11 150 OM for” Apparel. 5 
of pen and Tom. 
Sar. fati gd ang © 
'WEAR/ISO ESS [. penig-yom- 
nepye, Sax.) tireſomene 
EATH ER veder, Dan. pe de n, 


Sar. ] the diſpoſition ot the air or ſea- 


ſon; the ſtate and diſpoſition of the 
| atmoſphere, with reſpect to moiſture 
or drought, heat or cold, wind or calm, 
rain, hail, ſnow, fog, froſt, Se. 

WEATHER Boarding lin Carpentry} 
is the nailing ot boards jainft the out- 
lide of a building; : alſo the boards 
themſelves.” 

To WEATHER a Fun | Metaphori- 
cally] is to 'overcome-a difficulty. 


EATHER Tiling, is the covering 
the upright ſides of à houſe with tiles. 


WEAV ERS, were 
incorporated in the 
time of Henry II. they 
ars 2 bailiffs, 2 war- 
dens, 16 (more) aſſi · 

8, and an 186 live 
ry, Sc. the fine is 61. 
87. 4d. their hall is in 
Baſing. lane. They bear for their arms 
Azure on a chevron Argent, between 


three leopards heads, having each a 


muttle in his mouth Or, as many ro- 
ſes Gulet, ſeeded proper; their creſt a 
leopard's: head, crowned with a ducal 
coroner; and a ſnuttle as before; the 


ſupporters two wee verns Ermin, wing. 
ed Or, membered Gulet; the motto, 


Sit WEAVING, the deviſing. ind 


roſes Gulet. 
WAY'D 2255 [with Hobleuon'\5 one | Weave truth with truft. 


who is already backed, ſuppled and 
broken, and hews 1 diſpoſition ro the 


q 


bringing to perfection, the making all 


manner of tufted cloth of tiſſue, vel- 


manage. © 
WAT Laß z lyer in wait. vets, branched ſattins, and other kinds 
yer fo. of curious ſilks, was firſt performed by 


WALT RDNESS, obſtinacy, 
wardneſs, (gc. . 

WAY'WOD; a governor of a chief 
9 in the dominions of the Choy: of 

u 60 

WEALD (peat, Sax. 1 vither an 

WALD Fs or -at the head of 

WALT S names ſignify wood, fo: 
reſt or grove, and e that the pla 


an Engliſhman, John Tyce in Shoreditch, 


WEED {among Mzners} the degene- 
racy: of à load or vein of fine metal 
into an uſeleſs marcaſite. 

WEENING [of penan, Sax.) think- 
ing, ſuppoſing. Se. 

WEE PING lof peopan, Sax. to 
weep! ſhedding tears. I” 

WEIGHT { pigh© or Fe pihr, Sar. 


ces eithet are formerly | 
op 28 F "the ponderoſity or heavinęſs of a thing 


10 wood. 

EAPONLESS [of pepen and lea 

dax.) having no weapon. T2 
WEARD {of pe e , Sax: 0 uard 

or keep in compaſition of proper 


mes, initial or final, ſignifies * * 


nels or care, 


a quality in natural bodies, whereby 
they tend downwards towards the 
earth , alſo the er or 


worth of a 2 | 


13 Eos 


* . — 4 7 2 N ö 3 


| 
| 


. 11 


"WEIGHT fin Methanitkr) any thing 
that is to be ſuſtained, raiſed or moved 
by: a machine, or any thing that in uny 
manner reſiſts the motion t at 1s * be 
Produced.” 

:. Ta: WEIGH Anchor; is ub ink up 

the anchor out of the ground it had 

been euſt into, in order 0 det (ail, to 

quit à port, road, Ge. 

1D WEILD/ (ef Meese. F 2 
rule, mana rn, Se. (owe 

a Sword, 2 . 

To gie onen WELCOME ipilcumi- 
an, Sax;Jto'bid one welcome. 

WELDIN G- | with Smiths] a de 


e of heat that they give their iron 


in the. forge, when they, have occaſion! 
to double up the won. { 

WELL-#ofe [it a Building] the hole. 
lefr-for the ſtairs to come up- 


WENCITING, . tollowing: wenehes, 


whoting. 
WE'SAND.- dee Weaſand. 
WESIBRLT 2 (of peyeepanbiice, 


day 
WESTERN § Sax. ] towards tlie | 


welt , on the Weſt” art, SG. 

es Ak ldbs, the being, or 

ee” ſeared towards the weft. | 

| ET T IH ug Per, Sax.) fo 

what wet. 

WET'SHOD| per-Tesod, Sax. I with 

oes taking water. 

WHALE a fim of a monſtrous ges | for 
the largeſt of all fea animals, caught 
chiefly for the fake ot their oil and 
fins, they naveforthe general no teeth, 
bart only beards and whiſkers on the 
throat about 9 inches broad, which 
terminate in fringes like the briſtles of 
a hoy, which at top are ſet in the pa- 
late, and ranged in order according to 
their fize; and which exiend-ayd: con: 
tract the cheeks of the fiſh.” | 
Te temale is ſaid to keep its young 
always under its fins, till it is weaned, 
and tho it has no udder, yet it — 
nipples which the young fuck, and 
which aſſord ſo great plenty of milk, 

that. the quantity of 2 eee ha ve 
been drawn at one tim. 

\ Whales are not all alike, but there 
are different. ſorts in diflerent ſeas. 
Thoſe of Gretaland have black backs 
and white bellies ; ſome have teeth and 
no beards.. - Thole in the ſeas of Japan 
are generally of the largeſt ſiz e, and 
ha ve tWo great holes over their muz- 

Ales, through which they take in and 


blow or ſpont out a great duantity of 


water. 


A WREEDVLE, a flattering, cajoling 
exoreſiion. 


WHEEL'ER {of hpeegul, Sax. 
Aaene de poegul, * a 


| yrars,ago,? "When was that donc? V. er- 


E 


n 


"car wa 3500s 971 e Ti44| 
WHE EEL,.a ea is in- 
flicted on great 8 and eſpecially 


—_ 


on aſlaſlines,.parricidey, androbbers on 
the highway in France, Holland, Ger | 
many, &cc. they haue air bones ft 6 


bro en with 1 58 bar, on a ſcaffold, 
and then are placed on the uo, 
rence of a el, and left there to 
expire, ſometimes their — are bro. 
_ HE ZING ic „Ge. 15 | 

f „ var. 

making a TW in the Tor den 
that has a cold. 

WHELFISH inpelbipe, Su.] like or 
pertaining Yi ns whelp.... 

WHEN 1 ong Lagiciant] is the 
eighth ot the. categories, and is what 
anſwers to queſtions relating to time, 
as, When . dia he? Did be do it twenty 


WHEN SQEVER, fof hpune-ypa- 
* E Wan at any time. 

E lwith vg is the ſe- 
| venth of the categories, and is what 
anſwers. to, queſtions that relate to 
re . as to be at E at * 
Paris, the Glaſer; in @ Chair, &c. 

"WHEREAS Lol ya and ar, 84x. 


that. 
ein bat: lof hpan and bi, Sax,] 

1 ee . 
on, 
tor which 204-4 en F i 
WHERE EIN jof bpen and in, Sax 

in ed 8-58 0 

| WHEREOF {of bpzn andop, Sar 


1 
WHERESOEVER ler hpzn, rp 
and aF ne, Sax. ] in anyplace. | 
 WHERETO' | ot hpzp and To Sax.] 


to (ups at or which, 

WHEREUPON'[of hpzn and upon, 
Sax. ] upon or 100 Which. 

WHEREWE, / (of hpzp and p15, 
Sax.) with which | 
_WHET'TING- lor pyæxvan, 671 
9 
WHILST T pile, $ Sax. J during the 

time; alſo unti 
\ WHIM-WHAM (prob; of 2 
a ceursaw, a bauble,. a toy to pla) 
"WHIPPING of hpoupan, das 

IP' 0 N, 
ſcourging, laſhing ; alſo ſewing after 
particular manner; alfo joining or 
clubbing, as whipping a Sia pence, KC, 
at the tavern, & c. 


4 3 . * arwig 


m— 


2 w» Mm. ry „ Inyo ety hos wo, bY by owns 


Co | Fx 81 N ? 4 


5 | 8 
: ? 
"= 
7 ; 0 : HH : 


WHI ob. of .biſcher 
9 AAR. 72 1 to. 5 | 8 
brot by 4 lth motion, . a fos, 


1 her petticoats. 
oe 10 1 b ,, ee 


viqus. 
7 nest fo [yi ue 
degree of heat 1815 · - heat, 
given to iron ig the 55 when hack 


no 27 by NES 
275 8, 72 | 
according to Res 5500 Sir 1 
Newton, is wi | 2 1 
mixture 8 eme, „ 
But the — of M Nr. e. 
it chiefly depends upon this, t the 
ſurfaces ot white hadiey are a 
into innumerable ſuperfeies, h 
being af a nature meęrly ſpecular, ate 
ſo placed, that ſore looking one way |: 
and ſome another, do refiet the 
of light falling on them, not towar 
one N but outwards . ; Owards | 
the ſp? ctators e 


wan TIS (or pres, rd ich- 
a i lupe den, Sax'] 10 What 


place. 


den d ERSOEVER thjaneg 3; 
en, Sax. ] to what place ſoe 


— 


The WHOLE, is that which i made 


of; of parts united in due er chi- 
poſitipn. 

WHOLE (am > Logic viiwe-|\ 
fold, one com d of ſeveral ts 
really GRE gh ich in in TRAY 

Totum, er 


a 
integral Parts, as the A 2 = 


houſe, the Precincts of a ci ot towẽn, 
the Provinces of a the other 
pole is called in Latin Que, And che 
parts of it are termed fubetive ox jn- | © 
fertor, becauſe this Whole is a common 
term, and its parts are compriaeui with 


n 


in its extent, as the word Animal is a | 


Whole of its nature; the inferiors/of 
which, as Man or Beat, which are 
comprized within its r are its 
e Part.. 
An Eſſent iu! WHOLE {ily Metraphyſ. 1 
is that which conſiſts of ſuch parts as | 
compleat the eſſenet of that deins * 
man is made of ſoul and body». © 
Integra! WHOLE: in Mezaphyſ. .is 
that which has the fame nature with 


1 


its parts, ſo every ſingle drop of n £ 


is water. 


WHOM'SOBV'ER / | dap Tra- rer, 


Sax.) an every one. 
A WHORE Ho [Hirroglyphically] was by 


the ancients repreſented by a lion with 


a woman's head, becauſe her  counte- 


Mangene ONGER {of or trader) 
on rho 1 5 E " Ef 7 9 — 1 


pO 8 4 #1 


juſtly — 


che 


met about 
ed him wi 


ane is 8 hr Feen pia and | 


aljurements, powerful, but her aa a 
ee a cre ene eee 


75 2 


$22 fre 


Is 


Hy 8 


whore. hen leo. 5 trees 
N and pra oy 


P ge 4 Try As: 75 Mr | | 
+ he took his d . — 
Brent reputation. 

om mt * — 


— 


A 


ward 155 


pi urpatory, Sc. — nu 
8 at 9525 . chat the monks prg= 


upon Simon Sudbury, Oy 
of 4 2 40 tum | 


e rector of ; Lutterworth in 


by the great mn of his tune, and may 
reckonod- the firſt reformer. . 
is fame reached to Rome, and gate 
an to Pope Gregory the XIth, 0 
wrice to King Richard the 11d. to aſiſt 
e in ſuppreſſing Wickliff and 
ollowers. 
In che reiga of King Vim IVhis 
books were LES. Oxford. and 
d | at laßt, hen apr yr of — — 


Rs 9 bei 


"Fhis — was — by the 
biſhop of Lincoln, 41 yearsafter his by- 


rial, and his aſhes cat r e 


Apghrook,! called Swift. 
The motions: of Wiekliff and his fol- 
ovens were, ther the ſeriptures coughs 
to be in the + tongue, that they 
contained all things neceſſary to ſabva- 
tion, that they may be underſtood by 


every well diſpoſed perſon. 
declared 


againſt traditions; the 
Popes authority; ; their power over the 
temporalities of Kings; and he pro- 
von rg IE DOES to be the chief Anu- 

r 115 

He taught chat the church of . 
may err, he rejected merit of works ; 
and tranſubitantiation 3 he owned but 

wo 


cefterſhire, and was much, favoured 


oo , 
A icdlar confefton, pardons,” indul- |ding' te the "quantity of — — ü 
nces, monaſtick vows, und apptoved this wind is dd inc the greater 155 | 
5 the marriage of prieſts. 7d hae te "WIND of a Ship is | 
is ek pie, Saxe a bay, bank, 1 15 to be to the windward of her 
WICH F or crooked rarning of a | Tv WIND [with Harers) cen 
"giver; Alſd a caſtle or fortreſt] in com- tlie garde 45 . en | 
= + gas proper names ot places is to be Lare WIND, 4 fair wind. 
derftobd to” fignify one of thoſe T barry in the WIND (with Hor | 
n_ before mentioned.” + | en] is aid of à horſe that carries 2 | 
Wirt r eaſy to'be managed or go- noſg ab high ay his eats, and does no 
4 G (not Etym.] a cap of hair WIND Rin in Carpentry} th 
e 15 8 _ cake. | as 98 — - PR Caper) my {as ; 
' AW I Wilderneſt, Mon. WIND'LASSH 4 michine uſe 
-— WILD/NESS Lpild- ne pe, Sax.) un- WIND'LESS — 4 = Nee is : 
by. els, furiodſneßs, 'Unirhabiced. | withal, as guns, fones, anchors 225 
£54 AWILD-Bourigthe emblem of war | alſo to 5 5 87 45 on f 5 
ke fury, and [mercileſs brutality, as a Well. It is 4 roller or 5 87 Mr 6 
« makin 'havock whereſoever it comes : at each end through which is Alder : 
i een uſed in Heraldty in feveral |crofs holes for Hand-Mpikes, or fave F 
"poſtures, and its head fingly.” ** © acrol$; to turn it round; by this means t 
Denk e ee eie Faculty ie "draws u cord, one End of which is 
of the ſoul, or the act of it, Ge. | faſtened to ſome weiglit which it raiſe 
WL is takeninthreeſeriſes :"Firſt|| up. They ars üſed in Cine, and 8 
S "the power or faculty of willi g. about Dutch Mortars. 95 hel ? 5 | 
Second, For the act or exerciſe of the vate them. Sec the figure. * : 
power, as When we ſay, No man wille| . : 
Sar ie bemſelf. Third, For the habiy i 
cor &-conftant diſpofition or inclination- iis Tis | 
n conſtant "Ie l 
De give. every one what belongs to h 
: The WILL" (with Moraliſtr) is defi- 
dd te be the internal guide of a man's 
JAQions, ſo that when the objects are 
propoſed and known, this power can, ff 
*by anintrinſick principle, and” without 
any phyſical neceſſity; move itſelf to- = if b 
wards hom, "and . which aaa - 
ſeemis moſt agreeable and conven Fein 
and reject Pi which appears — 5 os eee E de 
. O ̃ — . . | 
Wiki ot pillan, Sax: to wil] Traden WINDS; are winds which br 
poſted in mind t. l blow conſtantig trom the eaſt, between 87 
5/1 WEELINGNESS, readineſs or diſpo the latitude of 30 degrees north and is 
on bf mind J | Fauth, in che Alanticſt, Ethiopick and | ha 
WIN MF in, Sax. war ſtrength Reick an,. 30 | hh wi 
WINE S . — beloved dear & Coating Trade WINDS, are ſuch as Wal Ca 
the names of men beginning or ending ee ſoutherly weſt winds, ſhe 
: with theſe ſyllables; ſignify, eicher from | which-;blow: conftantly all along the to 
(Win, the martial remper of the man] coaſta of Africa, on the ſouthward of N 
er from Wine,” that they were the fas the Equater, within the trade wind led 
vourites of the people; Ge. llimits ; and the northerly and north- Jud 
WIND | vind, Dan. ins Sax.) 21 wefterly winds on the north ſide of 5 
ocurremt or ſtreãm of the air, together the Exuator; blowing on the fame Ms 
with ſuch vapours as the air carries a- continent. r by 
-Jong with it, or wind may be defined | Shiſti Trade WINDS, are the ſame ay 
- co be à vapour agitated and rarified, as monſòons, and are periodical wind dee 
which paſſing from a narrow place, in the Indian fea,» that blow for half a ao 
- whercin'ic was pent, into one more | year one way, and the other half upon * 
| large and wide, drives the air before it; | the oppoſite points: And thoſe points ble 
i it chance that there be à meeting of | and times of ſhifting are dere | 
. A 8 | | ifferci | ; 


, : 


\ 


75 


ie rent parts of the ocean. 

a places the. NKL. is conftan 

three months one way, 9-4 735 — 
months 2 the contrary way, and 


{1 the yea 
A WIND D WARD of Fand, and ro- 
pa d, Sax. ] towards the wind. 

e INE, is ſuch as. it comes 
from the grape without any mixture 
or ſoj hiſtication. 

Adulterated WINE, is that wherein 
4 Arug is added 3 it ſtren er 
fineneſs, flavour, briſkneſt * 85 8 
other qualification. * | 

Prick'd or Eager WINE, is that 
turned ſouriſh, 

Sulphur'd WINE, is that put in caſks 
wherein ſulphur 'has been byrnt, in 
order to fit it for keeping, or for car- 
riage by ſea. 

olowr WINE, is wine of a. very 


that are too pale. 

Chip. WINE, is that pour d on bigs 
of beech wood to fine or ſoften it. 

Rape WINE, is wine put into a ci 
of freſh grapes picked, in order fo re- 
cover the ſtrength, briſkneſs, Se. that 
it had loſt. 

WING ED Seeds lin Botany] are ſuch 
as have down or hairs on them, 


them at a diftance. 
WINGS en reel 
are borne without the bod 


Þ of the fowl, and 9 
ſingle, and ſometimes dou- 
ble; when they are dou- 
ble, they are called Conjoined; when 
the tips are upwards, they are called 
Elevated ;, when downwards, Inverted. 
See the Eſcutcheon., _ 
WINGS [with Gardeners]. are ſuch 


8 branches of trees or ether plants, as 

4 grow up aſide of each. oher. 

90 WINTER Solftice [with Aftronomers) | 
wy happens on the eleventh of December, 


when the ſun comes to the tropick of 
Capricorn, the day being at that time 
ſhortef}, and the night longeſt, that is 
to ſay, in northern countries. 


&* WISDOM {pi „Sar. ] know- 
nd ledge of high mat ; alſo diſcretion, 
h- judgment. 


WISDOM [with Moralifti is defined 
to be ſuch a diſpolition o the mind, 
by which a. man is firmly inclined to 
bare right ſentiments of things that 
becur to his perception, and to make à 
jut examination of. the actions chat be- 
long to his life. 

WISDOM {in Cod j is a communica- 
ble  arributs, and NES the relation 


ſo | rious purpoſes id wh 


| preſented by the 22255 


deep colour, ſerving to dye thoſe \ wines | | 


t 
whereby the wind taking hold blows 


| dragon, and tha lower a ſerpent. , 


af i 
2 1 
- + 4 
f 
x * ” 
** ” 27 * 
, . 
. 2 
4 . 


7 notion of means and ends, and 
their fitneſs or 1 kor the 


0 ogg was 
ns, Wa beads 
tiful woman with four ears our 
hands, and but one tongue, Hid witł 
in her lips that were ſhut cles. 
WISDOM (in Painting, Rc. ] is rd. 
preſented in x8: robes, with 2 blue 
mantle ſeeded wich ta rs... 


ing of of kn, and putting thoſe 
th greatea LEaſe and variety, in hic 
can be found any „ or re 
ſemblance, fo as to make 8 real 


WIT gag“ 2 
or e underneath 2 JE 


2 * IAE =. 


WITHOUT BOARD 
withour; or out of the 


falneſs.of wit. 3 40 

WIVEXN lin Heraldry} + | 
an animal with the wings 
and feet like a bird, but 
the tail, Sc. like a ſerpent, 4 
or à ſort of flyi ſerpent; '\ 2X 
the upper part r bling a * 


WOAD (pod, Sax. J an herb aſedin 
dying blue; and with which the ancient 
Britains painted their bodies, eſpect- 
ally _ faces, with frightful figures, 
= 2 


DEN f 


Sa. f. . Seren 


of the ancient Trutones, Germans; Sax: 
ons, and other northern nations: H 
was, according to their notions; to be 
appeas d by ſacrifices no leſs: than hu- 
man, and to be made 1 by 
many barbarous rites. To him 

paid their de votions EEE 
before à battle; and when 


. Hind obtained victory. 8 
iced ſuch er Anne Y 7200 


F427 & $44 Me taken 


WIT'TINESS =o: | 


them look terrible 19. Wes | 


or furious} was the firſt or er oa 


* : 
% * 4 * 
: 
plea po gyery + omen n= VET IIa wn IPTG ae?" pages 7 
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taten in battle. From this idol the 
day of tha week rectived its 
; —— . 7 which we 
1 dna Moden was 
the father of Tho * or Jupiter (accord | d 
to ſame) and the Mart, or as 
| s ſay, the Mercury of the Romans. 
, "org {pold, + 8ax.] à champain | 
land free from wood, a down. Hence, 
| 2 — ia proper names, it de- 
notes à preſect or governour, as Ben 
kette 1 an il luſtrious gover- 
E. allo an herb. 
1 WOLB; is a fierce creature, abiding | 
foreſts, an enemy ta cattle, rave. 
—— pre yd ug Lan crafty, of an exquiſite 
_—_— having an head 
— — ſquare, and his hair inclined 
o pray. It is commonly: id, * 
what makes him fo voraciqus is, that 
he has but one ſhort gut, in which his | 
food flays but a ſhort time. But this 
is a popular error. His guts are as 
a Other animals, or as a dog's, | 
he being himſelf a kind of a wild dog. || 9 
There are ſaveral kinds of wolves, aq 
the'marning wolf; that lives only on | 
carrion; the hare wolf that lives: 
the prey that he catches by his ſwift- 
ne ; the dear wolf, which ſome con- 
_ Found with the Lynx, and others with 


2 bo 8 
er pate, n) 


4 cruel, 


1. rayenous atcliful crea. | 
te to endu a e . 15 a 
than N other Bom but when preſt 
Rad! tears the firſt 
2 it meets Wich; and is therefore c 
— to a reſolute. commander, } 
who havin wor by beſieged, being 0 
at laft reduced Nader Makes : a e 
fally u = his enemies and ' 
| 40 es all — * im, and having van. t 
quiſhed' his oppoſers, returns into his el 
| 77 2 1 with honour, plunder h 
27 'prp viſio 'The ancients, who 4 
[ len the tranſtnigration of ſouls, ſi 
thought that thoſt of men given to 1 
rob and plunder, at their death, paſi'd be 
into 'wolves. m 
old notion that it is a good ſign | FT 
to have a wolf croſs the way that one be 
is walking. and a bad ane, if a hare th 
croſs it, no other reaſon for its pl 
original, than that it may be eſteemed .I 
fortunate to eſcape the firſt, and a loſs me 
to 1 the dle (e efeape us. 5 cel 
ierag lyphic ally) was by the W: 
Rok rag i Aent Wy the Mage fre 
manners of a whos. lence Lupa, L. co 
ja = wolf] fignifies' an whore or im- eas 
RN woman; and crys bawdy- up! 
houſe are re called Liga — 88 ho! 
wort held f. 775 oh Ears, was the 
f emblem of 2 man encompaſſed with hoz 
Oy 85 ndtr roubles, = fro: 
This land was ancient- em 
190 fan mach. dae with wolves; {poi 
a king 1 in the year 939, impo- wer 
1 25 *the Weiß a tribute of 300 fror 
wolves, i. e. that they ſhould kill ſo pea 
{ many Yearly, al time the land was 7 
cleared of Wolves. | ance 
C 8 SHNESS, ra venouſneſs. larg 
Oh LINESS, woman. like be- _ 
0 
pinnan, Sax. did win, Ge. cenc 
WON offi 7 the World. Theſe W 
are Mods erally. e ſeven in num- ſhire 
ber. ＋ byſon, and the Wi 
1. The Wall: , 
leaſant penſil gardens 7 on them duke 
hy N built of a fat clay, on) the f 
| found no the river Euphrates, an ſites 
bp 8 N Pliny ſpeaks iy 
of e t it height, and ſome 250 ador! 
dat thy the common opinion is, that ie! I, Ne 
were 50 cubits high, and ſo broad, ee fem 
two or three cha flots might go UP ters, 
thera in à breaſt without danger. * 1 
compaſs of them About, is faid to ontit 
about 22 


* miles; 4309099 7 If 


are ſa to Rave bern n 2 nploye ; 


ſore ay it Was nidde in ane 
F 


3 Len 2 75 n 

letter f1-575 1 S 5 . * ; 1 

4 The Pyrumriu- Egypt. see Ny. 

e e e $2901." £D1 
. 


4 The” Manſolum of Cris; which 


queen Artemiſia: built as a fepulthre for | vu 


her deceaſed hufband, rho' he was not 
depoſited there; for the queen had « + 
endenred affeftion for him, that ſhe 
cavſed che aſhes of his confumad bod 
to be put into a cup of wine and dram 
them, to give him à lodging = her 
heart. See Mauſfplenm in letter” M. 
F. The Colofſur of Rhode r. See Coloſ 
. e, e enn 

6. Jupiter Olympins, is aid to have 
den ths neareſt of all theſe works, 
made by Phidias, of 130 cubits high. 
The head was of pure gold, but the 
body was of braſs. It was erected by 
the Elrans, 4 people of © Greece, and 
placed in a temple dedicated to Jupiter 
which was enriched afterwards with 
many eurious repteſentations and ex 
cellent ſtatues. This ftatue of Jupiter 
was ſitting ina chair half naked; but 
from the girdle downwards he was 
covered; in the right hand he held an 
eagle, and in the left à ſcepter. The 
upper part being uncovered, intimated 


how he was known to the angels; and 


the lower parts being covereu, ſignifies 
how God hides himſelf in his works 
from the inferior creatures. The 
emperor Caligula endeavoured to tran 
ſport this fats to Rome; but thoſe that 
were employed about it, were frighted 


* 


from their enterprize by ſotus unex- 


pected accident, . f 

7. The Temple of Diana at Epheſus, an 
incomparable work, ſupported by 120 
large pillars, every one the ſole enrer- 
prize and work of 'a king, who was 
reſolved to make his piety and magnifi- 
cence appear upon his pillar. Se Diana. 
A NINO of ' the Peek ſin Derby- 


e 3 


The firſt of theſe wonders is Chatf- | 


worth- Houſe, &c. the noble ſeat of the 
duke of Devonſhire, where; beſides 
the fatelinefs of the edifice, and curio- 
lities within it, too many here to be 
Eſcribed, there are pleafunrt gardens 
adorned with exquiſite water works. 
. Neptune with his ſea nymphs, which 
ſem to ſport themſelves in the wa- 
ters, which appear to fall upon ſca- 
weeds, 2. A pond, where fea-horſes 
continually do roll. 3. A tree, exactly 


in 
ih ane year. beg 


— 


5 * 7 3 * 1 7 * wy 
. F PALL, 7. 
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. faq of which: Cby turning a cock); eveiy 


leaf contitually diſtils drops ot watery 
and ſo lively repteſents'a ſhower. of - 
rain! . A grobe of cypreſs: and a 
ou ſeade, at thẽ top of which ſtand two 
ſea nymphs, with each a jar under her 
arm, from whence the water falling 
upon the caſcade, produces à lou 
ling noiſe, hike the Bgyprian of 
Indian cararatts. 54. Ar the bottom of 
this caſcades is another pond, in which 
jg an artificial roſe, thro' which the 
water aſcends and hangs ſuſpended iu 
the air, in the figure of that flower 
6. There is another pond, where there 
is Mercury pointing at the gods and 
throwing up water. 7. There are 
ſeveral ſine ſtatues bf gladiators, and 
e ff £ OWE NED 
The 24'is the mountain called Maw 
Tor, which is almoſt continually fi 
vering down earth and great ſtones, 


ia ſuch plenty, and wick ſo great 4 


noiſe; as often to frighten the neigh- 
bouring inhabitants, and to be heard 
at fome miles diſtance, yet nevor viſt 
bly grows leſs, tho it has thus conti- 
nued for ſuveral generations. 

The zd is Elden- Hole, a wide and 
terrible chaſm, about fourteen yards. 
in length, and teven'in breadth. The 
mouth of it craggy, but the inwartl 
receſſes contracted and intricate.” Ir is 
accounted bottomleſs, beeauſe it cou 
never yet be fathom'd by any art df 
man, tho divers attempts have been 
made; tho it has been plumbed to the 


| depth of 884 yards, 90 of 'whieh ſunk 


into the water; and tne earlof Leiceſer 
hired a mart to go dow in à baſter 
ſtones who was let dow 300 ells, an 
being pulled up, was boih ſpeochleſs 
and ſenſeleſs, and died within eight 
days of à phrenſy. It is uſaaFfor th 
that 50 to ſee it, to throw down ſtones, 
and lay their ear to the mouth of the 
pit, which make a great rattling an 
noe for a long time, which'is leſſe 
by degrees, till it gets beyond the 
'fphere of hearing, g. 920; +2 WEN 
The 4th is Burton Wells, in number 
nine, the water of which is hot, ſuk- 
phurous and ſaline, yer not fetid, but 
very palatable. They ſpring out of 4 
baſs like marble, and it is pleaſant to 
ſeo the ſulphurous halitus break out in 
bubbles, and impregnate the water. 
Theſe waters are very ſalutiſerous 
The 5th is Weeding Wall or Tides 
Well, a ſpring that ebbs and flows like 
the ſea, ſometimes two or three times 
in an hour; and upon the ſinking 'of 


rkmbling a willow; made of copper, 
| * ö | 


\ 


the water makes a gug gling noife, like 
5 .M&+ -. 5 " the 


* 


the ſpring | 
depth much the ſame, and the water 


mamas L374 1 „„ wry wot | 
.:The-6this-a remarkable cave, the 
entrance of which is at the foot of a 
ſmall. arch, ſo low, for ſeveral paces, 
that thoſe Who go into it are forced to 
creep upon all fours for a while; but 
then it opens a conſiderable height, not 
On the right hand is an hollow cavern 


ing a ſtone upon the wall, a noiſy echo 


ſtations of the moſt curious fret-work, 
Places the figures of animals, as the 
*  eadily-ſuggeſts, as alſo a chair, flitches | 
of bacon, à lanthorn, and many other 
called the Queen of Scot's Pillar, clear 
3 lat a ſteep aſcent of near a quarter of 


the roof in a hollow called the Needles 


firmament. 


_Feveral currents of water. Some ſay 


A. little diſtance from Pool s- Hole, is a 


to the eye to be a mo 


83 a j 


WO b 


\the pouring of liquors out of bottles, | Rones, 


but much louder. The diameter of 
is about a yard, and the 


riſes and falls about three quarters of 


it 


large mountain, called Coirmoſs, by a 


- unlike to the roof of a large cathedral. 
ealled Poo!'s Chamber, whereby ſtrik- 


rebounds, Hence your guide conducts 
you, with a candle, over ridges and 
rocks of ſlone, and ſhews you many re- 
Preſentations of art and nature, pro- 
duced by the petrifying water continu- 
ally dropping from the roof and ſides 
of the rock. There are the repreſen- 


organ and choir-work, and in other 
body of a man, a lion, a dog, and many 
other beaſts, which a pregnant fancy 


warieties. A little farther is a pillar, 


do bright as alabafter; and beyond 


a mile high, which terminates near 


De, in which When the guide places 
his candle, it repreſents a ſtar in the 
A piſtol being fired off, 
near the queen of Scor's pillar, gives a 
report near as loud as a cannon. Lou 
return. back a. different way, paſſing 


this caye takes its name of one Fool, a 
notorious robber and outlaw, who fled 
from j uſtice; others, that he was ſome 


zhermit, who there lived a retired life. 


ſmall clear brook, memorable. for its 
compoſition. of hot and cold Water, ſo 

united in the ſame. ftream, that you 
may at once put the finger and thumb 

of the fame hand, the one into the hot, 

and the other into the gold. 
©. The 7th is the Devil's Arſe or Prak's 

Arſe, à wide ſubterranedus cayern, 
running under the hill near Caſtleton, 
the entrance of which is large, but the 

farther you go, the narrower it grows: 

The top. of it is very high, and appears 
graceful arch, 


chequered with a diverſity of coloured 


& o 


* 


7, from which continually. drops 


A ſparry water that petrifies. Withj 
this arch are ſeveral ſmall build 
which are inhabited by poor people, 
who lie there ready to attend travel 
__- who have the curioſity to come tg 
theſe rarities. This cave, after 
vou are, gotten. a little way in it, i; | 


very dark and ſlippery, by reaſon of a 
current of water that runs along it, | 
: wy you. are forced to ſtoop, becauſe: : 
the rock Res, ſloping; ſo low; but | 
having paſſed this place, and a brook ? 
adjoining. (Which is not to be waded 
ſometimes) the arch opens itſelf again, | 
and brings you to a ſecond current 
Wb large banks of ſand in and by it, , 
[his current is paſſable; but in a little 4 
time you come to.'a. third current that 6 
90 impaſſable, and then the rock 

cloſes. | 1 

Woo Nd [of pogan, Sax. ] court- f 
1 making love to. p 
WOOD, by microſcopical obſerva. 
tions, appears to be only an aſſemblage j 
of infinuely minute canals or hollow | 
fibres, ſome of which riſe from the 1 
root upwards, and are diſpoſed. in form i 
of a circle; and the others, which are t 
called inſert iant, tend horizontally N 

from the ſurface to the center; ſo that 
they croſs.cach other, and are inter- 1 
woven like the threads of a weaver's 9 
web. e f 
WOODEN lot pudu, Sax.) mad of fl « 
e e x ITO 0 
WOOD [pudig, Sax. j full of woods b 
OT trees. Lats t 
WOOL LY [pulliz, Sax.} made of by 
r.. x5 rod? 5 £1. fl 
WOOLLINESS, | woolly quality. 1 
WORIYY {prob. of pondig, Sax.) at 
abounding in words, Sc. 5 w 
WORD'INESS, talkativeneſs, Gc. 10 
.To WORK. a Horſe, is to exerciſe th 
him at pace, trot or gallop, and to ride Ye 
him at the manage. ta 

1 WORK a gore Lin Horſemanſpip! 
upon Volti, or Head, and Haunches, in A 
or between two heels, is to pallage cli 
bim, or make him go ſide ways upon ll in 
two parallel lines. 9 10 
; WORKING ef peoncan, Sax.) l- oe 
bouring, tak ing pains; alſo. ferment f a 
Ne TLIkk | 5 d 
45 ORK'MAN IKE. [of penc-man to 
and Zoey Sax. ] artificially. | 
-, WORKMANSHIP, (of pene. ni ,, 
and Ship, . prob. of vel den Sax mm ov 
thing produced by.. the artificer ; allo th: 
.a&ft.or t + - +. vit 
*WORLD '[ponJ>, Sax. ] the vl ol 1, 
Fr 


4 


2 1 ö * ; ; A * Rp — by 
* 5 "A ; * 4 ? 5 . C 
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the viſgar, in diſtinction to the more 
knowing, learned or noblooo. 
WORLD: '*The' greateft part of the 


ancient nations and kingdoms of which 


we have any monuments remaining, 
differ from each other concerning the 


duration of the wor[fxld. 
The. Chaldeans, the Eeypitant, the 
Chineſe, the Greeks, the Hebrews ha ve 
all different ways of computing the 
years of the World; even the Chrono 
lozers who follow the Hebrew text, and 
the Vulgate, are not agreed among 
themſelves. It is known that the 
Hebrew text of the J cr, and that of 


* 


the Samaritans differ from each other, 


and that the copies of the Septuagint, 
which are no other than tranflations 
of the Hebret text, are however 
different from that tet. 

According to the computation 
Uſher, which is now generally received 
and followed from the beginning of the 
world to the birth of Chrz/t, we reckon 
juſt 4000 years. To this preſent year 
1737 we reckon 5736 years compleat; 
but the moſt Tkilful Chronologers, judg- 
ing that the birth of Chriſi is here put 
three years too late we mult reckon it 
5739 years complet. hh 
As to the duration of the world from 
this time to its final determination or 
diſſolution, this is ſtill muchmore doubt- 
ful or uncertain. The Egyptian were 
of opinion that after a revolution 
of 36525 years all the planets would 
be found in the Tame *point, and thar 
then the world would” be renovated, 
either by a deluge or an univerſal con- 
ſagration. They had a notion that the 
world had been ſeveral times renewed 
after this manner, and this ſentiment 
was even common among the Greeks 
too: But they were not agreed about 
the number of years, that this great 
year or one intire revolution would 
take up. 2 „ 

Ar iſtarchus aſſigned it 2484 years, 
Areter of Dyrachium 3532 years, Hera- 
clitus and Linus 10800 years, or accord- 
ing to others 18000, Dion 10881, Or- 
phens 160020 years, Caſſinder 3600000 
years, Plato and his whole ſchool, as 
alſo Origen were perſuaded that after 
a certain number o years there was 
to a ſacceſſion of new worlds. | 

The Jeu had an ancient tradition 
which they ſay they had from Elijaß 
not the great Prophet; bur another of 
that name who lived after the capti- 
"ity of Babylon, and:154 years after the 
building of the ſecond remple: Ac- 
erding to this tradition the world 


ion of 


very 


WR 
- 


* 9 ä 
e - 
- 7 ** % 


| was to continue 6000 years; 2000 Years ” 
in the ſtate of nature before the la, 


2000 under the law; and 2500 under 
the Meſſiah.” This traditien has been 
adopted by many of the ancient a- 
thers. | GHG n 
According to this opinion, the world 


| muſt endure no _— than 260 years. 


Ihe WORLD (Hreroglyphically} was 


by the ancients repreſented by à round 


remple, - becauſe the divine majeſty 
hath created it for his own glory, to 
receive in it the reſpects of all rea- 
tures, and beeauſe it appears like a 
large and beautiful edifice, excellently 
well adorned, ſupported by the power 
of God, covered with the Heavens, and 
diſtinguiſned into ſeveral apartments. 
See Scrapi.. E dn 0» CU 
WORLD, the harmony of it (Hiro. 
gb. ] or the rare coreſpondency/ that 
is in the world between the ſeveral 
parts that compoſe it, was repreſented 
by the image of the god Pan; with two 
horns upon his head, and a'rank of ſe- 
ven flender pipes in his hand, ſo-joined 
together that their muſick could make 
an harmonious conſort. The two 
horns were: an emblem of the ſun; he 
had alſo a leopard's ſkin about his 
ſhoulders, which repreſented the beat» 
tifub variety of the ſtars. r 
WORLD I Bzeroglyph.} the common 
hieroglyphick of it, was 4 globejon 
which was repreſented the circles: of 
the Zodiac, with the ſigus in it, and 
round about a multitude of ſtars. THis 
globe being ſupported on the ſhoulders 
of a man upon his knees (called Atlas ) 
his knees being covered with his long 
garment, intimates that the world is 
upheld by the power of God, who 
ſeems to be covered to the lower 
ranks of creatures, with divers 
ble ms and dark ſnado wess. 
 WORLDLY-MINDED {of yonld and 
eminde, Sax, the mind] having the 
mind fixed on the profits or pleaſures 
of the world; coretous. 
WORM-EATEN [ of. pynm and 
æ Tan, Sax ] eaten with worms. 
WOR'SHIPFUL, I[peenp- reypepull, 
Sax. ] worthy of Worhiop r 


e 
Wok ThLEsxESs, the being of ne 


value. a 1 So : 2 
WOVEN (of zan or epep od, 
Sa x.] wea ved. Rar . 8 Rey : 
"© WOUN'DY, extreme, very "great 
sx0rbitant! + 4 Hog ae IS. 
WRAP'PER, a coarſe cloth in which 1s 


- 


Py 
_ 


— 


4 


| 


| bale goods are wrappad, Se. 
5 M 2 


RAP 


\ 


muating into fabour, GSS. 
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„ WRAPPED.2 prob. of hpeonfian, ( theoriginals, the progres and the com. 
* REED Sax, according 10 pletion of all things, and to bary them 


Skinner} in folded; incloſed; 
> WRATH'FULNESS; extremeanger. 
WREAT ING Lat ph, Sax.) 
diſcharging, venting. arty 
{WREATH (in Heraldry] the repre- 
nation of a roll of ſine linnen or fik 
like that of a Turkiſh turbant, conſiſt- 
ing of the colours borne in the eſcut- 
choon, placed in atchicvements between 
che helmer and the creft, and immedi- 
ately ſupporting the creſt. 
„ WREST/LING (ppepelung,, Sax.) 
ſtriving, ſtruggling earneſtly to get the 
maſter y a kind of combat or engage 
mente between two perſons unarmed, 
body to body, to prove their ſtrength 
and d-oxterity, and to try which 
throw the other to the grounc. 
WRIGGLI NG prob. of wicelian, 
Bax J turning this way and that way, 
a$:4 ſake; eel, Sc. ſcrewing or inſi- 


| 


RING ING (prob. of ꝓnin 


ag hard, pinching or griping 
co »W RINE'LED {of pine, prob. of 
ꝓninelian, Sax. ] created or rumpled in-. 
0 creaſes, folds, Sc. as a garment, 


5 


gerung, twiſted, wreft 


Was quite dry, he broke up his veſſel 
*. and went out with his wife, his daugh- 


pf phingan, Sax.) orgy eee, ter, and the pilot, | 


RITHEN {of r Sax.) out ot the ark with him. 


i 


in che ground in che city of Sipbaru, 
and to build a veſſel to go therein with 
his relations and friends and to put out 
ale cd 
$tſuthrys followed his orders, loaded 
his veſſel. with all. ſorts of proviſions, 
and cauſed all ſorts of animals 10 g0 
42 along with him. They lay his vel- 
al was 5 ſtadia or 625 paces. long and 
'#. ſtadja or 250 paces wide. 
When the deluge came all thoſe 
yore drovhieds who were not with i- 
Juthrus When he perceived the water; 
to abate, he let go a bird, which fnd- 
ing no food, nor refting place, return- 
ed to him again. Some time after he 
ſent out others, which returned with 
their legs dawhed with mud. Laftly, 
a good while after he let others go, 
which did not return any more. 
Then he underſtood that the earth 


He went up into a mountain where 
he worſhipped, erected an altar and 
ſacrificed to the gods. After this he 
appcared no longer upon the earth, 


The others who continued in the 
ark getting out likewiſe, ſought every 


WROTE {of apnitan, Sax.] did | 
Write. ok 1 5 10 where for Siſuthrus to no purpoſe, and 
WRUNG {of pningan Sax.7 ſqueez: having called him ſeveral times, they | 
ed, Friped, pinched, twiſted, G“. | heard his voiee, recommending piety to þ 
” WIYCHE, a falt ſpring. ' © them, and the worſhip of the goGs. 
ff ĩ rt Apary br, Theſe and ſome others ſeem to have | 
„ 1 wy great conformityto Nan. 
3 XY LOFHORFA, a feaft of the He. : 
„ 1 go b1ewws, in which they e wood 4 
. . „„ into the. temple with great ſolemnity, 
54 5 Raman: X x, Italick; I x, Eu. for the ſupport ot the ſacred fire, that 1 
XA. /Þ; is the twenty ſecond letter | was continually burning upon the altar . 
C777 . ſacrifices. . Se/den, ſays, thi g 
f he Creek, and the Hegrewsr have | proviſion was laid up in the month 4, p 
not it 3s 2 compound letter of © | anſwering eo our Fuly; others (ay it : 
end „ as in Elel,i.e, Au. The Rabbins b 
N in numbers ſtands for ten. Il us, that they d the wood l 
3 CON In IT Hr © tell us, that they prepared t 
with a diſh. over it ſignifled 19999, | that was to be burnr upon the altar tl 
XISUTHRUS 2 a name ſuppoſed to with great care, that they made it very | 1 
: SISUTHRUS 1 given by the clean, and permitted no rottenne!ls, f 
W to Noah, who ſegmed to | corruption, or mouldineſs to be among be 
naye had ſome knowledge of the de- it. „%%% T6 Mis $741 D 
Fos and that this Patriarch was XTNOECIA [of gun, Gr. to unite] i 
known to them by the name of Siſu- | an Athenian feſtival, obſerved: in com- 4 
M 5 >= | memoration;of Theſens's-uniting all the 0 
They ſuy that Saturn appeared in a | petty communities of Attica into one f 
dream to. $i/nthrus, and informed him | common-wealth.. Z 
hat all mankind was to periſh by a |  XYS'TUS 2 [£ue, Gr. an open; 
CC 3 
f K 5 1 . 5 b 
Ren i down | he Romans ures 


ige or portiza, ſometimes rooſed over 


and at other times open, and ranged on 
each ſide with trees, forming an agree- 
able place 
garden or parterr g 
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T''y, Roman; Ty, Italick; N Y. 
n liſh, Y- 
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ſonant before a yowel, as Year, Youyh, 


%c and a vowel after a conſonant, as 
Phyſick, Synagogue, KC. and is uſed in 


words of a Greek derivarion, and at the 
end of Enzlifh ones, as by, cry, M, &c. 
Ywas a 9 NN rhe an- 
cients, andAignified 130, and 
Twitch a daſh at the top, ſignified 
159500. 8 | 
YACHT à ple; 
boat, or ſmall ſhip with one deck, car- 
rying four, eight or twelve guns, and 
thirty or forty men, and are in burden 
from 30 to 160 tuns; contrived. and 
adorned, both within fide and withour, 
tor carrying ſtate paſſengers, and for 
ſwiftneſs and pleaſure. f 
TATE %0Gu0T0b0ßꝙ0 ( 
YAWNING, gaping, ofcitation, an 
inyoluntary opening of the mouth, 
occuſionzd by a vapour or ventoſity 
en ea vouring to eſcape, and indicating 
5 irkſom wearineſs or inclination to 
Sep. BE | t 
YEAR (Sean, Sax. ] that ſpace of 
time that th ſun is ſappeſed to take up 
in his paſſage thro' the ſeveral ſigns of 
the nodiach and with us confifts of 12 
unequal kalender months, which con- 
tain 365 days, and once in 4 years 365. 
which day is inte rcalated between the 
23d and24th of Febr wary, St. Mathiar's 
day, or feſtival, being ordinarily obſer: 
ved the 24th of February, but in the 
leap year- on the 25th, the 24th being 
the day added; ſo that February has 
that year 29 days, but in common but 
25days. The beginning or hiſt day of 
the year has been very digerent, ſome 
beginning on March the 16, ſome on 
ecember the 25th, ſome January the 
it, and fome March the 24th, anc 
April the 25th, and theſe were obliged 
to add for before or after Eaſter, to 
ſignity or determine the beginning or 
end of the year ; theſe ſeveral differ- 
ences were _ principally _ among ;. the 


tor psople to walk 4n;aknot, 


Eng- 
V. Fac. is the 2 gd letter of 
the alphabet; T, Greek the twentieth, ö 
and the Hr brett have not this letter. 
1 has the ſound of 7 or. ze, and is a con 


DOC DD 


Jof yacht, Fil a pleaſure | 
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in 1564 publiſhed an arreſt, the laſt 
article. ot which ordered the year for 
the time to come to be conſtanily and 
univerſally begun, and wrote on from 
Fanuary iſt. The Engliſh began their 
year the 25th of December till William 
the Conqueror's time, and now on the 
25th of March in the ecclefiaftical and 
civil courts; the Aſtronomers of later 
years have more preciſely determined 
the quantity of time in che year, viz. 
trom the ſun's departing from an affign- 
ed point ot the equator'to his c 
to the ſame point again, to bs 365 days, 
5 hours, 49 minutes. * be 
The Egyptian year 'was Solar, con- 
ſifting of 12 months of 30 days each 
month, and we find the Hebrew year 
the ſame. Maimonides ſays, that the 
years of the Ferws were Solar, and their 
months Lunar. Sine the c teati 
of the Ta/mud, they have made uſe 
years that are purely Lunar, having 
alternately a full month of 30 
and then a defeftive month of 29 days; 
and to accommodate this Luzar year 
to the courſe of the ſun, at the end ot 
three years they mtorcalate a whole 
month after Adar, which intercalateu 
month they call Feadar-- - BEE 
The civil yeax of the Hebrews was 
always begun at autumn, at the month 
they now call Tizri, which anſwers to 
our September, and ſometimes enters 
into October, according as the lunations 
happen. Bye their ſacred year, 3 
which their feftivals, affemblies, and 
all other religious acts were'regularec 
begin in the ſpring at the month Mſan, 
which antwers to March, and ſome- 
times takes up a part of April, accord: 
ing to the courſe of the moon. 8 
Nothing is more equivocal among 
the ancients than the term Year, Some 
think, that from the beginning of the 


world to the t6oth year ef Euoch, they 


reckoned only by weeks, and that is 
was the angel Vriel, who revealed to 
Enoch, the uſe of months, years, the 
revolutions of the ftars, and the re- 
turn of the ſeaſons. a 1 
Some people heretofore made their 
year to conſiſt of one month, others of 
77 others of 6, others of 10, others 
of 12. | , 
Some have di: ided one of our years 
into two, and have made one year of 
winter and another of fammer. © 
Formerly che Zeyprians allow'd but 
one month to their year; then two, 
then four months, and laflly twelve 
months. A 2 
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Tl, to deterring which Charice . 
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Jubilee YEAR, Was every ſeventh. 


the end whereot all the planets and 


bclief that the years of men are uſu - 


| N — 
* * 8 


ancient Chaldean year, becauſe their 
ancient hiſtory is unknown. They 
oatted formerly of a prodigious anti- 
quity, and pretended to have aſtrono- 
micalioblervations for 472000 accord- 
ing to Diodorut Siculus, or 470000 ac- 
cording to Cicero, or for 720000 ac- 
carding to Epigener.". 3 bows 


3 But when Caliſthenes was at Babylon, 
and very inquiſmive to know the truth 
of this, he ſent word to Ariſtotle, that 
he could find no obſervations that 
were. beyond 1903 years, which pro- 
ceeding backwards ; would bring 


Babylon... & * ii 20 a ; 
The. Grectaxs at the beginning had 
no fixed years, ſeveral people of Greece 
made their year of four months, thoſe 
of, Arcadia firſt made it of one month, 
-only atterwards of three months. 
'Thoſe of Caria and, Acarnania made it 
Yometmes, of one mouth, and fome- | 
nmes of 6, but from the time of Homer | 
xt r to have been ſettled at 12 
mo $4 l ö 


Sabbatick year, or the 4gth year. 
Platonick YEAR, a ſpace of time, at 


fixed ſtars return to the ſame point 
from. whence they ſet out, and have 
thefame aſpects and configurations one 
upon another, which ſome affirm to be 
in $5000 common years, others in 
36000; the ancient Heathens were of 
opinion, that when this period was 
compleated, the world would be renew- 
ed again; and the departed fouls re 
enter their bodies again, and go thro' 
' a fecond courſe. = 

The Sydergal YEAR, is that time in 
which the ſun, departing from any 
Red ftar, comes to it again; and this 


is in 365 days, 6 hours, and almoſt ten | 


minutes, or (according to Sir Iſaac 
Newton), 365, days, 6 hours, 9 minutcs, 
and 14 ſeconds....... | 


Te Climafterical YEAR, is the 63d 
| dage or ſlavery. 


ycar,. which is accounted a dangerous 
Fear, The opinion proceeds from a 


ally caſt up by. Septenariet, and every 
ſeventh year is conceiv'd to carry ſome 
altering character with it; as alſo the 
moon (which governs man's body) is 
ſuppos d to be meaſured by ſevens, and 
ſo the numbers 7 and g which mul- 
vply'd into , one [another make 63, 
which, is commonly call'd, the Grand 


limatterick. 


_ 1;Weido' not know the form of the the Few having written ſeveral 


us 
nearly to the time of the building of 
I Sax... a ſhepherd; But others define a 


: 


„ 


15 


a 
with things relating to this . — 
and Pythagoras and Plato have been 
great maintainers af it, in their nu- 
merical computations: ' '* © + 
- YELLING (ſome derive it of ſchel- 
len to ſound; others of ghillen, Ds. 10 
make a noiſe} making a horrible howl- 


; MOEN (e. 


EL'LOWNESS (Sealepe of zealla, 
Sax. the gall}, the being of a yellow 
colour. ff.. 
EO MAN I ſome deri ve it of DL emz. 
na, fellowſhip or company, or Leon 
Man, a young man; others of Lime. 
ne, a commoner, others ot Soman, 


Yeoman, to be a free born Engliſhmay, 
who. may lay out of his own free land 
in yearly revenue to the ſum of 45 5. 
a trecholder who has land of his own, 
the firſt degree of commoners. 

YEOMAN of the Guard, a ſort of 
foot guards to the king's perſon, of 
larger ftature than ordinary, every one 
being required to be. fix foot high; 
they are in number 100 in conſtant 
day; and 70 not in duty; the one half 
wear harquebuſes, and the other par- 
tuifans; their attendance is on the ſo- 
vereign's perſon both at home and 
abroad ; they are clad after the manner 
of king Henry VIII's. time. 

YERKING {Mmſhew ſuppoſes it to 
be from gercaen, Geothek] throwing 
out the hind legs, as a horſe; a term 
uſed in the academy, of a leaping 
horf2, when he flings and kicks wirn 
the whole hind quarters, ſtretchi ng out 
the two hinder legs near together and 
even, to their full extent. 
 YES'TERNIGHT {geoprennght, 
Sax. ] the night before the preſent day. 

To YIELD with Horſemen} is to ſlack 
the hand, 7. e, ro ſlack the bridle, and 
9 8 the horſe his head. 


bleneſs, * : 
YOKE | Meraphorically] ſignifies bon- 


hands, and then they ſieze two blocks 
to the end of the helm, one on cach 
ide, and reeving two ſmall ropes thro 


cording to direction. | © 


This notion is very ancient, Philo 


mr ELD\INGNESS prob. of ildungz, 
and . Sax.] ſubmiſſivenels, plia- 
Co f 275 ; 


Sea YOKE {with Sailors] is a term | 
uſed when the'ſea is ſo rough, that the | 
men cannot govern the helm with their 


them, which are made faſt to the fides | 
of the ſhip, by having ſome men at 
each tackle, they govern the helm ac- | 


.YOUL. . It has been, an 4 it is for 
pos'd ſtill is a cuſtom on Matverncs 1 | 


a i ylTT T., Ac we 


2 os uh 
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in 


in Worceſterſvires when people fan elt | 
corn and want wind, they cry v 

oll yon to invoke it, which word 
Mr. Cadbury ſays is no doubt a corrup- 


tion of CZ u, the heathen god of 


the wind. en 
YPSILOTDES Con account of its re- 
ſemblance of I, the Greek Upſilon] the 


third genuine ſuture of the cranium; 
alſo a cextain bone at the root of the 
ng i 15376. 3540 
" © LE Batch, à Chri/tmaſs-Baich. - 
 YULE-B8look, 1a,Chri/imaſs-Block, 
IU LE. Games, i ei Chriſimaſt- Games 
or gambols, havesita is highly probable 
taken their Original from olus, be- 
cauſe about Chri/tmaſe time tlie: Eaftern | 
winds, ſaid to be governed by Eolus, 
are then moſt prevalent. 
5 22 FOES SIE YEE I TSLEHORTS $2414 £31 
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7, Roman 7957 2 2, Ita- 
lick, 2 3, Engliſh, is the laſt let- 
ter of the alphabet bd. » Greek, is the 
ſixth, and /; the ſeventh of the Hebrew; 
it has the ſound of ſ, but is ſeldom uſed, 
Z was a numefal letter ſignifying 
2008 TAS TI We 7 iis ih 
Z with, x daſh at the top, ſignified 
2000 times 2000. N 41 11 8 
ZAIKAGTAH .[with: the ras}! a 
kind of divination, performed by di- 
vers wheels or circles concentrick to 
each other, and noted with divers let- 
ters, which are brought to anſwer to 


each other, by moving the circles ac- 


cording to certain rules. | 
ZEALAND, an iſland in Denmark of 
a circular/form, containing about 18 
Engliſh miles in circumference, having 
no bread corn in it but rye, has no 
rivers, but about half a ſcore ſmall 
brooks, but a great number ef fine 
lakes well ftored with fiſh; the air but 
indifferent, eſpecially about Capenhazen, 
occaſioned by the frequent togs, and 
its low ſituation ; it has no ſea ports 
but Copenhagen, nor does it want any, 
having no. commodities for exporta- 


Holland, Flanders, Brabant, and the 
German Sea; the inhabitants are great 


traders, and fiſh much ; the princes o 


Orange are hereditary governors: of 
this iſland. 82 * 7 fo £139 G19. kris 
-.;SEDOA'RT,: a: ſpicy»: plant; fomes 
what like ginger in its leaves, but of 
ſwee ter Cent, and not ſo biting. 
ZELOIS, i. e. Lealots, à nume 
given to certain Jeus, who appeared 


in Judea, about he year 66 of the 


wulgar ra, and 4 or 5 years befgre 
the taking of Jeruſalem by the Romas. 
They had the name of Fealott from 

that furious and mad zeal, they pre- 
tended. to have for the liberty ot their 
country. They had alfo at thę fame 
time the name of $7car727 or Afſaſſives, 
becauſe... of the frequent butcheries 


gers, call'd in Latin, Sica, 1 


Z EMBLIANs, a people that inhabit 
the northern part ot the world about 
the ſtraights of Waigares,: of a small 
ſtatute, but have great cheats, large 
faces, and ſmall. eyes, ſome withous 
beards; their hair generally black, and 
their ſkin ſwarthy 5 they adore; the fun 
and moon, and images in the ſhape of 
men, which they carve out of the 


flumps of trees,” ls riod x 
3 ZN [with Aſtranomeris] the var: 
tex or point in the heavens, directly 
over one's head. If we conceive a line 
drawn thro the obſerver andthe centre 
of the earth, which muſt neceſſarily 
be perpendicular to the horizon, it will 
reach to a point among the fixed ſtars, 
called the Zenith.” Arab. 8 
ZENS'US (with Arithmeticians] a 
ſquare number or the ſecond power. 
ZIZITH CF, Hes.) a name which 
the Jeu give to the tufts or fringes, 
that they wore: heretofore at the four 
quarters of their upper garments, and 
which now they only wear under their 
clothes, fixed to a ſquare pieee of cloth, 
which repreſents the garment they an- 
ciently wore in their own country, 
before their diſperſion. 
The Zizith of the modern Jet is 
a tuft made of 8 threads of yarn, ſpun 


tion ; the cattle. arg generally ſmall.|. on..-purpoſe. for. this uſe 


and lean, being forced to be kept hou- 
ſed about eight months in the year; 
they have but two ſeaſons in their 
year, viz. ſummer and winter; for a 
ſpring is never known, and autumn 
very rarely; you immediately paſ: 
rom extremity of heat ro extremity. 
of cold; and when winter's over from 
cold to heat. Alſo the name of one of 


knots, which take up half the length; 
that which is not knotted being frixzled 
out, makes a kind of tuft or fringe. 
ZEUG'MA [ya of Gwywe, Gr. to 
join} a figure in Grammar, when a 
verb agreeing with divers nouns, or 
an adjective with divers ſubſtantives, is 
referred to one exprefly, and to the 
other by ſupplement, as Luft overcame 


the United Provinces lying TOO 


Shame, Boldneſs Fear, and Madneſs Rea- © 


1 , : — 
1 ; 


Z 0 
It the verd be expreſſed. in the 
ing, ir is called Pr or020ugma;" as 
wwe went both 7 and be, and if in the 
middle, Meſazeugmay as he went and T, 
and if in the end, Hypozengma, as I and 
he went. And the like is to be under - 
ſtood of the adjective, Zeigma which 
is alſo made three ways; 1. in perſon 
as I an you learn, 2 in gender; as 
berus, & bera' eſt irata: 3. in number, 
as bic i/lins arma, hir currus fort. 
ToC co 3 lin Acbit.] à fmall fo 
ZOCLE' & of ſtaud or pedeſtal, de- 
SO CLE J ing a low, ſquare piece 
or member, ſerving to ſupport a buſto, 
Rarue, or the like, that needs to be 
raiſed. F238. C5 $131 YU Ib 4 
20OFHORICK Column [Architecture 
a ſtatuary colurmn, or # column whi 
bears or ſupports the figure of an ani- 


mal. h WoW . 
20 PATA Hof zpata, Span. a ſhoe} 
a ſeſti val or ceremony obſerved in Itahj 
in the courts' of certain princes on St. 
Nicholar's* day, wherein perſons hide 
reſents in the ſhoes and flippers of 
thoſe they do honour to, in ſuch man- 
ner as may ſurpize them on the mor- 
row when they come to dreſs' This is 
done in imitation of rhe practice of 
St. Nicholas, who uſed in the night 
time to throw purſes in at the win- 
does of poor maids, to be marriage 
portions for then. 
2ZOROAST ER, the learned are much 
divided as to the time when Zoroaſter 
lived. The book of the philoſopher 


2 
ter thia deluge Zoroafter. began to appeat 
| and to inſtruct men in the * 
adoration of firey tlrat after his death 
Miſiab king of Ferſia erubraced his re- 
ligion, andcontinued/ firmly. attached to 
it; under'the reign of this prince; liv's 
the greatphiloſopher Fromaſblurnamed 
the {AMagran; who in his bock of the 
great conjunctions ſays that during the 
great. conjunction hieh happened 1300 
years after the deluge, in the month 
Schebat under the reign' of Feredoun 
king of 'Perfin' of the firſt dynaſty, God 
ſent the Prophet Yerdeſche or Zorooficr 
fle adds after Zoroaſter and fince the 
building of the Fyreg or temples ap- 
eee the worſnip of fixe, there 

appened the ſecond conjunction called 
a very great one, and there came then 
out of the mountains of the third cli- 
mate a perſon —_—_ the maſter of the 
Virgin (meaning Moſes) who founded 
another religiondiffexing from that of 
Zoroaſter. 


* 


From this Book, which is not account. 


is aſcribed to Zoroaſſer himſelf, which 
bears the name of  Keſabal- Keranat, 


the maſter of the Virgin or Moſes appear. 


the ſentiments of the ancient Perſian,, 
who all contend tt 
more ancient than loſer. | 

Zuinglius] à branch of ancient Retor- 


PEO 


Giamarb ays; that in the year 1300 af- 
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ed ſuperſtitious, and by another, which | 


it is obſerved as well as the firſt, that 


ed under the ſecond great cqnjuttionof | 
the planets; and they agree in this with | 


contend that Zoroafter, was 


ZUG LA [fo called of Hudric | 


E }Þ| mn” 


A Coryzecrion of 


which occurred too late to 
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| Places, oh 1 f : 2 
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Guang (prob, of cel, 1-1 the 
up] art ot 2 rom, 
OMETICAL (of comera, - 


C 
ONABLE [of compagnon, 


ertaining t 
COMPAN 


* 


p 


F.] ſociable, fit to, be kept Company | 


„CGN ASSINGS (wi 


me tranſmutations or 


of WWW; n] T 
COTE [with Fintner«s] wine boiled 
to the conſumption af half. 
The DISPER'SION is uſed emphati- 
cally to figvify the ſeparation; of the 
deſcendants of Noah after the flood, in 
the time of Pelgg or Heber, and their 
departure from the plain of Shinaar, 
ſeitling themſelves in diftant places, 
and planting - colonies according to 
their a 8 
DISRUPTION a burſting aſunder, 1 
HIE'ROPHANT (ene of isgeg ſa- 
cred, and galt, Gr. to ſhe w] an officer 
that ſnews ſacred places, reliques or 
myſteries. Edad tiger coho 
IMMISCIBILITY (of {437 miſcco, 
L.] that cannot be mixt with others. 
IMPERVES'TIGABLE [of im neg. 
and perveſtiga, L. that cannot be 
karched, or traced gut by the foot- 
* ; 8 


eh. ear ptr 43 | 3 
INATTEN'TION, want of attention 
or application, heedleſnels, F.. 
INCRIM'INATING. (of incriminor, 


Mg are 


ophiftications 


L] recrimmaring.. 14 - 
NO'DOROUSNESS af, inederus, L.. 
unſayourinels. | 


4 #2 „ Fade 0 AE, ; 
The LOUVRE at Paris, was former- 
ly the royal ſeat of the kings of France, 
the front is. of maſanry,. ſo enriched 
with pillars, freezes, axchitraves and 
all the arts of architecture, that the 
beauty and ſymmetry of it, is fitter to 
1 dmixed than exactly ſet. forth by 
Ords. | n $4 . 
It was begun by Francis I. finiſhed b 
Henry bis En Eg by 33 
Il. and farther compleated with a moſt 
utiful gallery (a wonder of itſelf) 
by Henry IV. F 
The Houſe of NERQ, called by, him 
wrea Domus, had in its porch a ſtatue 
i Nero 120 foot in height, and con- 
und 3 galleries, each 
n length. 3 
Within it was a ſtanding pool, like a | 
, ſurrounded wirn buildings, is the 
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lery a mile | 
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[that in imitation of rhe 
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Form of of , it contained alfa gardens, 
incyards, fields and'grotto's, and mil- 
titudes of all, or at ſcaſt moft Kinds of 
beaſts; all the parts were adorned with 
gold and precious ftones. 
His fupping From was roofed with 
„ma Fs moveable for the 
| lawers, and a_con- 
| veyance by pipes, for ipriokling'of odo · 
rous gintments ; and this roof was made 
round, with fach artful contrivance, 
Heayen, it 


planks of ivory,,r 
cafling down ſweer 


1 » 


| 


continually wheeled about. | 

NEU'YRAL Salts, are fixed aan 
ſalte, compleatly ſaturated with an 
acid One. . RL. A 

OR'GANISM, organical nature, af, 
ſemblage, compoſition os conftrudtion. 

_ O'RUS, an Egyptian deity, he is of- 
ten confounded with Apollo; he was the 
ſon of Is and Oſtris, and was general- 
ly repreſented as a child wrapped up 
in ſwaddling clothes; and ſometimes 
by thoſe of Coptos, as holding in ons 
hand the privities of Typhon., © 

OSIRIS, a famous god of the Egyp- 
trans, which was Gig to be. the lon, ' 
the brother, and the hufband of the 
goddeſs T/ir. There is fome reaſon to 
believe, that the Hebrews paid diving 
worſhip to this deity, in the wilderneſs. 

O/iris is ſaid 10 have been the fon of 
Fupiter and Niobe, the daughter g. 
Phorazeus. He reigned at firſt in Argos, 
but heing diſcontented with his ſub- 
jects, he left his crown with his fon. 
CZEgralus, and went into Egypt; there 
he rcigned with grcat equity and mild. 
neſs, and compil'd very good laws for 
his ſubjects. os 
He married 1a whom the EAD 
„„ e 

It is ſaid that he was pulled in pieces 
by his enemies, and that his wife 1/is 
gathered all his parts together; buried 
them honourably, and procured divine 
honours to be paid to her huſband. . 

It is pretended, that he was trans- 
formed by the gods into an ox, and 
that it is he whom the Egyptians adored” 
under the name of Apts and Serapis, _ 

ence proceeds the great Vencration. . 
that the Egyptian ſhew'd to a bull, + ip 
the worſhip of the golden calf by the 


Iſraelitet in the deſart, and by the fub- 


jets of Ferotoam 1 


; the kingdom of 
the ro tribes. ' i 5 
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an hawk, | pertinentneſs, aptneſs to the | 
it was pretended he was - St: PETERS Church at origin 5 
„ | - 17+. | moſt noble ſtructure, to which you 
Egypttans gave the name of | afcend by 24 marble Reps, all the f 
Oſiris to the Miſe, and paid divine ha- length of the frontiſpiece of the church 7 
g. the author of all. i wide,. there are five doors, which 
2 0 SW. ive an entrance into the porch; each 
Ir is faid, that Oftric taught the Ze" - | door checked with vaſt round pillars 2 
ral agriculture, and many her 08: | 36 hor ig compar; ana Bo high. = h 
e en. 6 
| Puck hongured by them. Go FEE ; trave, and over that the lodg - or 
1 elan! cu ſays, that PIO name great balcony where the popk is I; 
of this god was Arſephes, and that the. | crowned, and gives his benediction on p 
rielts gave him. that of 'Ofirts, “ 
bn Maſham thinks Oſiris was ener] Over the lodge is à row of rails, on i 
F Is and Foſſius takes him to be which ffand-13 vaſt ftarues, of our $a. pi 
izraim the fon of Ham, and father of | viour and his àpoftles, cut in tone. m 
ne Egyprians, He has been taken for The porch is in length 289 feet, in 0 
the tn, tor the plaget Jupiter; for 1 44, and inheight 133, Aga 
Apis, for Athis, tor Adonis, for Pluto, the fize doors; of the 128 are the h; 
for Titan, for. Apollo, for Mith as, for | five doors of the charch, one of which 
Typhon, for the Ocean, Ke. is call'd Porra Sancta, which is only Pi 
*OSSIFRAGA or OSPREY (so call'd | open” in the Jubiler year; the two na 
e. Uhr bohes and fraga of frango, 1.— + principal doors are call'd Valve Sandi | 2 
to break, becauſe it is reported to. | Feirz, and are 45 foot high, and 13 qt! 
break the bones of animals to come at. foot wide” dil 
the marrow], It is thus deferib'd, irs | Phe chureh is built crofs-wiſe, 522 WW in 
beak is exceeding crooked, and in the foot long, and 3 broad, excel- lik 
place where it is. hooked it is two fin- ling the temple af Solomon in length, pri 
ers broad, and about an handful long. | which was but 60 cabirs long, and the ſur 
ts eplouf is like brown horn, inclining, | temple of Diana, which was 425; the dif 
te A dark blue. froof of the church is arched with Bri 
ye opening of its beak is about an great * ſquares, each ſquare adorned | un: 
hands. breadth, the tongue is Tike that | wich a large gilded roſe, and born up hut 
of a man and broad at the end, and on by pillars," 105 feet in compaſs, and 45 trit 
the" two ſides it has two hooks, made | diſtant from each other, cruſted over wa: 
like fiſh hooks. Its head and neck are (or to be done) with white marble, on and 
covered with long, narrow feathers, that fide that is next" to the body of 7 H 
and from its chin hang down ſmall. the church; on the other ſide covered of | 
hairs, like a beard. The ground of: | with a reddiſh marble, beſet with the Bl th: 
its plumage is diverſified with three heads of the primitive martyred Pope's | hi 
colours, whitiſh, dark and ruddy; the | held up by two angels, and with the Bl or: 
great feathers are of a brown colour, pigeon ef Pinocenr XK. gn 
2 lirrle"inclining to chenur. In the middle of the croſs building ealit 
Tue r2 feathers of its tail are. "pF: ed is mounted the great Cupola, ſupported} cauſ 
tle reddiſn, and (ported with black and by four Targe” pillars, from which 11 BE hut 
whites, Its legs are covered with dark” | riſes imo ſuch a high vault, as it it A 
feathers a little ruddy, to that chate ſecmed te penetrate the tky, and car. nil 
remains but a ſmall part of the legs ries the compaſs of 170 paces: Under the! 
uncovered, of about the dreagen of" | the Ces ig the high alcar ; ee © : 
two fingers, by ALE, e of the Cupola is xu ö ouſly painted with $1be, 
This part that is uncovered, is of a pictures in Moſnic work; and this Cu- falt 
very fine yellow. Its talons are black Pola is eſteeme d che boldeſt biece of bara 
and mining. © © © | architaRare) chat perbups me world BW o 
"It is fac to dig up bodies in church | has ſeen, and was built at the charg? BWW yn; 
yards or burying places, to eat what it | of Siri, Qvintus; the four pillars Bl on; 
finds in the bones.” © | © © | upon! wich it refts, are each 120 fee 1: 4 
PEDANTISM, pedantry, pedan-' | iv compaſe, and capable of he thc p 
J EL es 35 diate ae We , eee ir 37 
-  . PERSPIRATIVE [of perſpir are, L.] Roman reliques above. Ak | 
0 vi tk ig” perſpiring 90 Over che altar, which eee 5e 
breathing through. es” wa | the tomb of Sr. Peter; ate four © nn !! 
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braſh, fe ee " > 197 


up à canopy! fringe 
cms metal; over the corners of the 


canopy ſtand four large angels of braſs. 
7 and in the midſt is mounted 
high, having a eroſs of the ſame me- 

upon it. een 1117 
hs Pflaſiri or four pillars of braſs 
are each as thick as three men, 30 feet 
high from the ground, and weigh 
cach of them 2500 unt. 
Before the church is an obeliſk (a 
large ſquare ſtona, in t 
pyramid) erected on a 


intire tone; weighing 400 tuns, which, 
perhaps is the greateſt-weight in one 
maſs, that has been raiſed by, the art 


of man: r 8 
POLTGONAR (of ]-, Gr.] 
having many corners or angles. 
PRISCILLIANISTS [fo 
Priſcilliau a noble: Spaniard, ot a preg- 
nant wit, much learning and eloquence] 
a ſet of - Chriſtian hereticks, in the 
4th century, Mark an Egpprtian having: 
diſſeminated the errors of the Guo/ticks 
in Gau, travelled into Spain and there 
likewiſe divulging his doctrine, the 
n articles of which were plea 
ſure, he fon drew after him many 
diſciples, - the chief of which was 
Priſcillian,, who cloaking his vanity / 
under the appegrance_ of a. profound 
humility ; he taught beſides the doc- 
trines of the Gnofticks, that the ſoul, 
was of the ſame ſubſtance with God, 
and that deſcending to the earth thro' 
7 Heavens, and certain other degrees 
of priñcipality it fell into the hands of 
the evil one, who put it into the body, 
which he made to eonſiſt of 12 parts, 
over each of which preſided a celeſt ia 
gn; he condemned marriage and the 
eating of the fleſh of animals, and 
cauſed women to ſeparate from their 
huſbands without their conſent; 7 
And according to his doſtrine, the | 
will of man was ſybje& to the power of 
the ſtars. He countounded the perſons 
of the Trinity after the manner of 
0.b-//y7, commanded his followers to 
att upon Sunday and Chri/tmaſs day: 
becauſe he pretended Jeſut Chrijt had 
not allumed true fluſh. He tolerated 


©. 


compoſcd, call'd Libra, becauſe in the 
? queſtions in it, as in 12 ounces of 
e pound Tray, the ſum of their doc- 
Mine wag explain de, oth ring de 


to, or like a priſm. | 


|, PROOF 


tin 
of ji 

he ſhape of a | 

| baſis, and pe- 
deftal 26 foot high, conßſting of one 


| countenance, 


hing. There was by them a volume 


PRIS * „„ EONNLTS x unequal to t 
RISMAT IGAL,. of or pertaining |: 


» 22 * " * 4 * 
* ä * * 
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| hereticks in the- em comveri whe 
LADY 1 


nied the incarnation of Feſus 'Chriſt;the 
reſurrection of the body, and the laſt - 
Judg mont. 353 8 4 „ een : 
:. PROPULSION, à driving... forward, 
or keegigg off. I. 1 iriy - 


1 * 


WI, Spirit {wi | 
Mixture of about equal parts of totally 
iuflammable ſpirit and water. ooh 1 
-  -PROY/NING, pruning, picking, ſet- 
1 trimming the feathers, ſpokan 
ras, | HT, e 
 PSEUDOSTO'MATA Leue, ., | 
.of A Gr. mouth! 
falſe mouths. or openings, eſpeciall 
where rivers. diſembogue or empty 
themſelves. . ens 144 F510 
3: te e lie. Chaſtlitjj a heathen 
goddeſs, adored in the ſhape, of 4 § ‚⅛ͥ 
man veiled, of an exceeding modeſt 


She had 2 temples erefted to her at 
Raume, the one belonging to the Roman 
ladies, and the other to women of 
meaner quality, who worſhipped her 
in them. WW 6,96 <3 % 3 * 

The. PYRAMIDS of Zgypt were many. 
in number, but 3 of them of chief note. 
The principal of which ſtands ſouth; 
of the city of Memphis, and weſt of the 
e 4 to nn kc avs LO ALIVE 
It is ſuuare at the hottom, and is in 
compaſs 8 acres of ground, each ſqaase 
fide . being 309, paces long, having on 
the out- ſide an aſcent ,of 225, fteps : 
(being hollow within) each ſtep being 
three foot high. The top conſiſts but 
of three ſtones; but theſe large enough 
to hold 60, men ſtanding, andas drawn 
into ſo narrow a compaſs in reſpect of 
the whole, that the ableſt archer can- 
not ſnoot beyond the verge of the 
foundation or loweſt ſtepp. «if 
None of the, ſtones are ſmall enough 
ro be carried or borne by our Engliſh, 
carriages, yet, were they, all. brought | 
77 en from the mountains o 
This is one of the ſeven wonders. of 
the world, and was built by. Cheops an 
Eeyptian king, who employed. in it 
daily; 366090 men for 20 01 and is 
related to have proftitured his daughter. 
2xatting a. ſtone ot every wan who. 
enjoyed her, towards the building -of 
It is fill e the ſepul- F 
'chre of the Ezyprian kings. And it is 
alſo related, that his PH A the 
like exaction built a ſecond,” nat much 
he ficſt. 3 | 
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PROCLI ANITES, 4 Cott of; Chiſſian 


ot wine, When it is furbulem ank 
toul. . * 2495% CERES d TOs "8 "by 


5 | 4 
9 
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eke hg 
RABA; calle#atfo Afarre, Opt, Pefſi- 
muntia, &c. feigned to be the daughter 
o Numa aud u N virgin, in whoſe 
perſon the ancients confounded ſeveral 

 heathew” goddeſſes; tho“ Apulciur will 
nave them to de rather a multitude of 
names, than a multiplicity of deities, 
and the was indeed the 1/37 of the Egypt 
rant; tho* Diodorusr makes Oſiris or I/is 
to be deſcended of her and Satuyn. 

"To RUGKLE, to make a ſort ot ruck 
ling noiſe, as the water in the ſea. | 

SALINOMETAL'LIC, of a compo- 
ſition of falt and metal, or ſomething of 
a merallic quality, | lll 1 
"SALINOSAPONA'CIOUS, of a com- 
poſition of falt and ſoap, or ſome 

thing of a ſoapy quality. 

SAMARITANs, a fort of Fewiſh ſe, 
who retimed only the 3 books of 
Moſer,” und adhering to the written 
word, reſekted all traditions. The 
chief difference” between them and the 
Fews, was abour the place of worſhip, 
Wich the Fews contended was at Fe- 
ruſalem, but the S1maritans held to be. 
on mount Gerizzim. 

Tne Jus likewiſe aceuſed the Sa- 
mearitans of two pieces of idolatry, the 
one of which was, that they worſhipped 
the image of a dove; and the other, 
that they paid adoration to certain 
Teraphim or idols, hidden in their 
mountain. ha li 

For the firft, they deſcending from 
the Aſyr:ant, who worſhipped a dove, 
ga ve rhem this handle of calumny. 

The ſecond was that Shechem, being 
ſuppoſed to be at the foot of mount 
Gerizzim, where Jacob buried Rachel's 
Teraphim under the oak, they ſuggeſted 
thar they worſhipped there on account 
of thoſe idols. 1 

"Bur both theſe charges were mere 
caturnmes, for after that the laws of 
Moſes were brought among the Sama- 
rita, they became worſhippers of the 
true God, and as' great abhorrers of 
idolatry as the Jer, and in their ro- 

ligious ceremonies, differ ' very little 
from them, tho' the Jewwr would have 
no dealings with them. OE ck 


SAN CT US 5 [among the Sadines] 
SANCUS a deity which they 
 SANGUS * communicated to the 


Romans, St Aufiin thinks him to have 
been the firſt king of the Sabines, 
whom tiey deified after his death, 
others ſuppoſ him to have been the 
fame as Her eres. Ovid calls him Some, 


SantFus and id.. | | 


1 


| 


SA Tux, has ſeveral firotes of re. 
miblance to the patriarch Noah, and 
as ſeveral falſe gods mentioned in ſerip. 
ture are the ſame as Saturn, according 
to the opinion of ſeveral learned men, 
it will not be amiſb to give this parti. 
cular account of him. 0 

It has been though that Baal, that 
Moloch, that Rephaim were the ſame as 
Saturn, that the euſtom of ſacrificing 
human victims was derived from Sa- 
turn, that he was confounded with 4- 
braham and with Iſrael. Ek. 

The ancients ſpeak of Saturs the 
Phenictan, Saturn the African or Car- 
thaginian, and of Saturn the Eęyp tian. 

As to theſe marks of reſemblance 
between Noah and Saturn they are very 
evident. He is repreſented with 2 
ſeythe, as the inventor of agriculture. 
Noah is ſaid to have began firſt to till 
ihn gruss... 

The Saturuatla that were celebrated 
with wine anch licentiouſneſs, and 
where maſters became equal to their 
ſervants, ſhew the drunkenneſs of 
Noah, and the curſe that made Canaar 
ſubjet to his brethren, tho' he was 
their equal by birth. | 

Saturn is ſaid to have devoured al! 
his children except Jupiter, Neptune 
and Pluto. Noah ſaw the waters of 
the deluge deftroy all the men of his 
time, many of which were his rela- 
tions, and younger than himſelf. 

Fupiter they ſay, made his father an 
eunuch, And Ham ſaw Noah's naked- | 
neſs, and did not cover him. 1 

Shem, Ham and Japbet are very plain: 
ly Typhon or Pluto, Jupiter and Neptune. 

Ham or Fupirer had Africa for his 
portion. Faphet or Neptune had the 
ſea or iſlands. Shem or Pluto had Afia. | 

SCENT'LESS prob. of ſentire, L.] 
nhewin wed ß 

SEMIFLUID [of ſemi and fu ide, F. 
of uo, L. J half fluid. i 

SERA'PIES { among the ancient 
Egyptians} a fort of houſhold gods, 
ſome of whoſe" idols they placed in 
their magnificent pyramids, they ſup- 
poſing their office to be to preſerve the 
corps depoſited there, and to tranſport] 
the ſouls ro Heaven. 

Theſe" images were engraven from 
top to bottom with Hiereg hypbic ti, 
which wgre accounted ſacred by the 
Eegypieans. | 5 

SERAPIS, a god of the Feypfidu, 
Some pretend that the Eg tian adoreq 
che Patriarch Joſep þ under the name 
of Serapi g. | | E | 

This opinion is found in ſome 37 


C322 


Eeypt, for having delivered the coun- 


an ox alive, and an ox dead, and put 


cient authors, as Fulins Tirmieus and Ru- 
finus, and has been embrac d by ſome 
learned 'moderns, as FYoſſins Ouzelius, 
Spencer, and ſome e ee 
They found their opinion upon ſe- 
veral ſeeming comcidences between 
Toſeph and Serapir. it is faid, that 
S:rapit had merited divine honours in 


115 from a grievous famine ;-he is re- 
preſented in painting and ſculpture 
with a batket and ears of corn upon 
his head. 8 | 5 
They will have it, that Serapis is the 
ſame as Apis, and that there is no more 
difference between them, than between 


into a coffin. 

While the bull Apis was alive, he 
was worſhipped by the name of Apis; 
but he was no ſvoner dead than they 
gave him the name of Seraprr, which 


is as much as to ſay in Greek, Apis en | 


Faro, i. e. Apis in his coffin, or Soros 
Apidis the coffin of Apis, © 
Serapis was alſo confounded with 
Pluto, with Jupiter, with Oſiris, with 
the Sun, with Eſcn/apins+ Beſides the 
gave him an Hebrew etymology, whic 
is ſtill more conformable to the cha- 
racter of Joſeph,” Sar, ud, in Hebrew 
ſignifying a prince; Apis, the bull Apis; 
or Sar Abir, the powerful prince. 


Oris; but the other more modern? 
And Tuc ita, clearly | diſtinguiſhes 
theſe two deities, when he fays that 
king Prolemy caus'd a magnificent tem- 
ple to be built to Seraprs at Rachoris, 
à place where formerly was a-chapel 
conſecrated to Srrapir and i,; bm 
then again ſome imagine that 'Tacimy 
has put Serapzs and Ii, inftead of 
Ofiris and Iſis, © £24 ht ee 
SETHIANS. The Hereticks called 
by this name, believed that Serh was 


no other than this patriarch, who 

ter having been tranſported out of the 

world, did at laſt return into ie as 

gain in a miraculous manner, and was 

named Feſus: 2 pe i 2 
They did not acknowledge his birth 

of the Virgin Mary; but pretended he 


manner that was altogether miraculous. 
Several impertinent books have been 
aſcrib'd ro Serb. It is known what 
Fo 15 fays of the two columns 
eretted before the deluge; by rhe chil- 
dren of Seth: one was of brick to 
withſtand the fire, and the other of 
ſtone to withſtand the water, upon 
which they deſcribed rheir diſcoveries 
in Aftronomy. Fg 
Lambectius, cites a manuſcript in the 
emperor's library, call'd the aſtrono- 


And as between Joſeph and Apis, or | my, delivered by an angel to the pa- 


Ofirts, there are” fill found other 
ſtrokes of reſemblance, they are per- 
ſuaded that the Egyptian intended to 
honour Foſeph under the names of 
theſe deities. | 

But others again endeavour to ſub- 
vert this whole Hyporhefis ; affirming 
25 Serapir was but an upſtart deity in 
Lt. 5 

Tacitus relates the hiftory of his 
tranſlation from Sinopr, a city of Pontus, 
to Alexandrta, by Ptolemy the firft king 
of Ezypt. And Origen ſpeaking of this 
god, ſays he was but a new comer into 
E:ypt, and that his ſtory was long and 
of little credit, and that he was not in 
vogue till, Plolemy brought him in, 
who attempted to inrroduce his wor- 
ſhip into his "kingdom, ſo that Joſeph 
being more ancient by ' ſeveral ages | 


than-this Serapis, it cannot be affirmed |-S7by/s, that mentioned the 


that the Egyptians intended to pay ado- 
ration to Joſeph under the name of 
rap. e ER 

But then again, ſome ſay that there 
were two Serapis's acknowledged in | 
£:ypt, one more ancient, known long 
before him who was brought from 


triarch Seth. 
and Set hiau, had ſeveral books that 


bore the name of Seib. NF oe 
The Mahometans ſay, that God ſent 
Seth not leſs than 50 volumes, which 
were brought him from Heaven. 
The Arabians, the Ethiopians, and 
the Samaritans, pretend alſo to have 
the books of this ancient patriarch. . 
time of Vepaſian, there was a c 
and general opinion propagatedthrough 
the whole caſt, that fate had decreed, 
that about that time ſhould come forth 
out of Judea thoſe who ſhould obtain 
the empire of the world. © 
Foſephus the Hiſtorian, who is known 
to have lived in the time of Yeſpaſian, 
quotes in his hiſtory a paſſage from the 
luge. 5 
Clemens Alexandrinus aſſures — that 
St. Paul in his preaching, ſometimes 


cited the Sibylline books, and referrd 


the Gentiles to them. . 4 
The ancieat fathers of the church, 


Theophilus of Antioch, Trrtulllan, Lac- 


hope, ſince he is the fame as Apt and | 
. 8 | 


the Chriff, and that Feſus ''Chrift mw 


Epiphanius ſays, that the Gnofticks | 


SI BrLS. Suctonius ſays, that in the 


ſuch as Juin Martyr; Mbenaginas, 
ranticus, Euſebius, St. Ferom, IR 


appeared again in the world, in 2 . 


* 


- ie dy made ot them, occaſoned the 


mme hett her cuntry, and came to ſettle 


by the inhabitants of the place, who 


- earthquake, that ſhook the Whole 


® - 


they ſaid ſne uſed to bathe herſelf! 


ix ſhe aſked the ſame ſunm. 


and--others, made zood uſe of them 
Against the Pagans ;; and the freduent 


name ot ius to be applyed to them. 
„She that Was moſt famous of them 
All, Was that to whom the Greeks gave 
he game * on becauſe ſhe was 
born in Eurythra in Ionia; and becauſe 


at Cumæ in Italy, the Latius gave her 
dhe name of Cn. 

2; Fuftrn' Martyr ſays, that it was pre- 
tonded chat the” was by extraction of 
BHabyiania, aud daughter to B,. the 
C bu ean hiſtorian; who coming, it is 
not knawa how, into Caf auia, the re 
Mwgave forth her oracies.” - 

At a city called Cume 
ries from Bai æ, I have ſcen the place 
(adus he) Which is a large oratory, 
cut put ot a rock, which muſt have colt 
much labour to make; for it is very 
weelt wraught, and very ca pacious. 
There this S:by! gave out her re- 


\ 


ea © 
j - 

. i 

\ ar . P . 


This extraordinary procecdin 6 
Targuin ſuſ "a rhae. chow * 
ſome myſtery in it, he therefore ſent 
to inquire of the Augurs, who anſwer. 
ed him that they tound by certain 
ſigns that What he had ſo deſpiſed, was 
à preſent ſent unto him by the gods 
and urged! him o give the woman 
what ſhe aſked for the three volumes. 
He did ſo, . the woman detivered him 
the three, and adyiſed that they might 
be carefully. preſerved, as: containing 
the future deſtiny of Rome. Atter this 
ſhe withdrew, and, it was not known 
what became of her, 

Targuin cauſed theſe thres books to 
be ſhut up in a kind of tone cheſt, and 


about ſix to be put into a ſubterrancous vault in 


the temple. of Jupiter Capitolinus, and 
committed the care of it to two per- 


charge to let no body read them, or take 


a copy. of them, without expreſs orders 


from the king. 


dponſes, as I am (ſays he) informed | 


— 


preſerve the tradition from father to 


eln the middle of the grotto they 
ma w d m chree hollow places, which 
were alto cut out of the rock, where 


Shen filled with water, After ſhe had | 
dreſſed berielf, ſhe: withdrew into the 
moſt remote apartment of the grotto; 
which was a kind of cell, cut alſo out of 
the rac; and there placing herſelf | 
upon an elevated ſeat, which jutted out 
into the middle of the cell, ſhie there | 
pronounced her oracle... 

Some authors aſſert, that it was ſecn 
zn the ſame condition till the year g 
1539, at which time there was a great 


chuntry of , Campania, and at Futcoli 
rhrew: out from the bottom of the ſea 
gruat mountains of ſand, gravel and bi- 
auminous matter, which quite over- 
whelmed this cave of the $75y/. - 
Several authors relate, that under the 
reign of Tarquinins Superbus there 
came a ſtrangè woman to Rome, who 
ofſeretl the king nine volumes of the 
Hbytlins -oracles, for which ſhe de- 
manded 300 pieces of gold, Tarquin 
xefuled to give her this ſum, upon 
which ſha preſently, burnt three of the 
inine volumns, and for the remaining 


Turguin continuing to refuſe her 
wich great derifion, ſhe burnt three 
more of them in his preſence, and ſtill 
inſiſted upon having 300 pieces of gold 


After the abolition of kingly go- 
vernment at Rome, they continued to 
have the ſame regard for theſe books 
as before, and the Romans made of 
them one of their greateſt ſecrets of 
policy, making the people believe 
what was proper to do was taken out 
of theſe books, which were never 
conſulted or opened, but by an expreſs 
order. of the ſenate. EY 
While the civil war raged between 
Marius and Sy/la, the. fire by chance 
took hold ot the. capitol, and the Si- 


fla mes. 5 28 
Atter ſome years, when the capitol 
was rebuilt, Scribonius Curio the conſul 


ver ſés of the'S:byls. 


ſome verſes of the Erythrean Sibyl re- 
maining in the city of Erythra, the 
place of her nativity. 

Three ſenators were deputed to go 
thither, who there made à collection 
of about à Io Greek verſes, which 
paſs d for the prophecics of this C5). 


lections from ſeveral other places. 
The whole were laid up in the capi- 
tol, inſtead of thoſe Which the fire 
had conſumed. 7 


g — * 


his on copy ag he thought fit; to pre. 
ſerve the credit, of thete books, 


tor the three yolumns, 


* 
* 
CY 


ſons of the firſt quality in Rome, with a 


&y//:ne books were conſumed by the 
þ 


propoſed to the ſenate, to reſtore the | 


They were inform'd that there were 


They brought them to Rome, and at 
the ſame time made ſeveral other col- 


But there being ſeveral copies of 
theſe verſes to be found, anc as ever] 
private, por ſon made ſuch additions to 


the Romans forbid, all perſons n 


Po www om ,, cy 6. — 


pies, and examined them ſtrictly, he 


8˙10 
pain of death to keep 
them at all.. f 
Theſe orders w 
and Avgte/tur at the 


made à diligent ſeach. after thoſe co - 


caus'd all «thoſe to be burnt chats ap- 
pear'd to be corrupted, and depoſit ed 


the others in the capuol, with thoſe 


* 


that were there before 


After wards Tiberius made aà new re- 


view of them; and condemned ſeueral 


volumes to the flames, and theſe Fiby. 


line oracles wers ſtill in vogue, till 
about the year 399, When they were 
intirely deſtroy c. 8.1 


That Which gave occaſion to this 


event was this. Sometime before a 


prophecy. was handed about in Rome, 
taken as they -pretended out ot the 
books of Cibyls, in which it was fore 


told, that the Chr iſtian Religion being 
tounded on the magical ſorceries of 
Peter, ſhould not continue above 365 
years, after which tims it ſhould fünk 
intirely. ie ae 
This period fell upon the year 398 
of Feſus Chrift, jet the Chriſtian reli- 
gion continued then to be as proſperous 
as ever. „ 
The emperor Honorius therefore 
taking occaſion from this piece of Pa- 
gan Malice, gave orders to Stiſica the 
zcar following, to cauſe all the books 
of the Sibyls to be burne, which was 
executed in the year 399. And 
pull'd down the temple of Apollo to its 
very foundation, wherein theſe pre- 
tended propheſies were ns'd:to.be kept. 
let this has not prevented the ap- 
pearing of a collection of Greek veries 
in eight books, Which ate now to be 
een under the title of the oracles of 
the Stbyls,, ne 829 1 F 
But this is neither the old bock of 
the $7byls, known at Rome from the 
ume of Tarquin, nor the; collection 
made a little after the civil wars of 
Marius and Sy/la,. nor that reform'd: 
and purified by Auguſtus... © 
That which we have at preſent, in- 
cludes a part of the Sibylline oracles, 
in ihe ting of . Augu/tus. and after - 
wards; but the reſt is a rhapſody put 
together by ſome Chriſtian, who had 
«mind to impoſe upon the publick, by 
the name of the ancient $7byls ; but 
he has perform'd it with ſo little wit 
mM diſcretion, that the impofture 
«ee one in the face every moment. 


$4 5 


reopies of 


re but illy obſerv d, 
corumencement of 
his office of Foutiſe Mun imus, renew d 
the former prohibitions, and having 


|. SIDEROXYLIS{of eid4g9%, 


. PE NETS * * , Eta TIP Mak A 
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ſay, that ſhe was a wife to one of ths 
three ſons of Nah; and that'hethad 
lived with him in the Ard, during the 
whole time of the delu ge. 
The author declares himſelf to be a 
Ciriſtian, in a paſſage which begins 
with theſe words; Nos ieitur Ci 
de ſt ir pe creati. He ſpeaks of the IA. 
car nation, the Birth, ot the /Circumt- 
ſon; of the Reſurrection; of the Aſcen- 
fon of Jeſus Chriſt; with as much ac! 
curacy as the Evangeliſi . Te 
And many other articles there are; 
which prove, that theſes books? inzhe> 
ſta:e, we now have them; were com 
pos d about the middle of thedecondy 
age of che church. 3 lasten 


FLY) 


13 40516 
F, Gr. :wond} irony; wood a; 

uſed by the Hidiant, which being briſhly: 
rubbed on another piece of: the [fameyy 
yeilds ſparks of fire, both more reacii g 
and plentifully than our io. I 
SIMILAR'ITI of frmelatrs, L.] like; 


833 £3444 3% } „Meine Gi, 1648 
Fe. SOPHIA'S Temple; built cur: Car- 
ſtantinopie, by the emperor Fuſfinian 3 
of which a Greek hiſtorian has Written 
after the following mannor ; tha mot 
ſplendid and auguſt remple of St. 
F Sophia, is the church of my God, a2 
* (terreftriab”-Paradiſc, which I belicve 
the Scraphims themiclves with admi- 
ration admire, and if God vouchſafes 
to reſide in works, rendrad às polite 
as poſſible by the hands of men, cur- 
< tainly he reſides here or no where. ; 
This church being divinalyy built, 
the ornament of the whole earth, 
* moſt. gloriouſly ſhines. like another 
fun do E205] Grieg dE 
On the pedeſtal, in the midſt of the 
imperial fountain, befote the charck, 
Juſtinian cauſed the ſtatue of Solomon: 
to. be erected, as gazing on it, and. 
holding his finger in his mouth, a8. 
tho! d Wwaing himſelf far exceeded in 
Let however the temple, is adarg d, it 
is but à triſſe, if compar d as 0 big 
neſs, with the antient temple of Jena e 
ſalem, that Was deſtroy d by Titus. 24 
But for the beauty and elegangy. of 
the building, it is thought by ſame to 
excged all the fabricks in the world, 
yet it is not above 300 foot leng, and 


200 broad, built of an oval form, 


ſurrounded with pillars of admirable 
warkmanſbip, adorn'd with fpacious- 
and beautiful galleries; roofed all 
over with Moſaick work, and the very 
doors curiouſly wrought and plared ; 


» for example, he makes the SI 


one of which is believ d by the ſuper - 
| mitious 


— 


1 
[ 


* 1 * 
* 1 l I 


this ſtructure of the new..Jerufaſem; 


— 


1 H 


Kitious people, to have been made of 
the planks of Noah's akk 
It is now converted into a Turkiſh 


moſque. 1 | 
Fo SPECIFICATE, to diſtinguiſh or 
render a thing a ſpecies of ſome genus. 


STIMULATOR, a pricker or-urger | 


of any motion or action, , 

TAR T AR, the pure eſſantial ſalt of 
wine. We find it delivered by Moſer, 
that the earth was curſed: after the 
fall of Adam and Eve; but mote par- 
ticularly the vegetable kingdom there 
of, that is, ſays Paracelſus, all manner 
of vegetable ſubjefts had then a force 
given them far ſuperior to, or uncon- 
querable by that of animal bodies; 
whence it became impoſſible for us to 
digeſt and aſſimilate ſome one part of 
them into our own nature: and obſer- 
ving that the re was a certain ſtone 
contained in, or afforded by all kinds 
of wine, or fermented vegetable juices, 
not eaſily diſſolvable in any common li- 
guor, he would needs have this ſtony 
matter to be the Curſe, and accordingly 
called it Tartarus or Gehenna.or Hell, 
at the ſame time aſſerting it to be the 
immediate cauſe of the Gout, Store, all 
obſtruftions of the Viſcera, and other 
diſorders. | : . þ 

THEODOTION, was according to 
ſome of Synope in Pontus, and according 


to others of Zpheſus ; he lived in the | 


reign of Commodus, about the year of 
Chrift 175. He firft made profeſſion of 


Chriſtianity, and was a diſciple of Ti-] 


tian. Then he fell into the hereſy of 
Marcion, and afterwards beingat vari- 
ance with the Marcionites, he became 
2 Few. Having learned the Hebrew 
tongue, he undertook to tranſlate the 
Old Teſtament into Greek, and his tran- 
_ Oation is the third from that of the 
Septuagint, that of Aguila is the ſecond 
and that of Sammachus the fourth. 

| Theodotion undertook his tranſlation 
in oppoſition to the Marciouites, whom 
he had lately quitted. He obſerves a 


middle way between the Septuagint and 


ila. He doth not keep fervilely to 
the words, as Aguila had done, nor 
taken the latitude of Symmachus, who 


UN 
ragint, ſays whoſe ſimple manner of 


[eranſlation is imitated. He ſtudicd to 
expreſs the ſenſe of the text in Greek 


brew, as far as the genius of the 2 lan- 
guages would allow.  _ 
'TRANSLU'CENT {of tranſlucere,L.) 
ſhining throu | 

TRICK'ING 
(ranſmutation and. ſophiſtication of 
"VAPPIDITY (of vappa, L. fla 

| of vappa, L.] flatne 
deadneſs of liquor. 2 0 
VIR TUS, i. e. Virtue {among the 
ancient Romans} whoſe temple adjoin'd 
to that of Honour, and was ſo contrived, 
that there was no coming into the lat- 
ter but by the firft, to intimate that 
virtue was the way to true honour. 

This goddeſs was repreſented after 
ſeveral manners; ſometimes as a lady 
of quality to intimate the veneration 
_thar people ought to have for her. 

At other times ſhe was repreſcnted as 
a grave and modeft woman, clad in 
plain white apparel, and ſeated upon a 
ſquare ftone, to ſhew her candour, ſim- 
plicity and conſtancy. 

£ucian deſcribes Vir tue as a goddels, 
afflicted, ill clad and abuſed by Fortunt, 
ſo that ſhe was forbid to appear before 
Jupiter, i. e. to ſhew herſelf before 
great perſons, or aſpire to honours. 

Sometimes in the form of a venerable 
old man, with a long beard, leaning up. 
on a ftaff, and clothed with a lion's ſkin, 
his beard denored wiſdom, which is 
generally the daughter of experience, 


lion's ſkin the generoſity of the mind. 

. UNDISCHARGE'ABLE {of un neg. 
decharger, F. and habilis, L.] uncapable 
of, or that cannot be diſcharged. 

UNDISTIN'GUISHABLE {of un diſ- 
tinguere, L. and habelrs, L.] that is un- 
capable, or cannot be diſtinguiſned. 
 UNINFLAM'MABLE {of un and in- 


or put into a flame, or blaze. 


nor mixed with tartar. 
WIT {ſame derive it of witz, or 


rather made a pharaphraſe than a tran- 


Nation. . He adheres chiefly to the Sep-! 


gecauſe inſtead thereof we ſay, 1097] 


words, anſwering to thoſe of the He. 


. 
S (with Vint ners, &c.] the 


the club ſtrength and firmneſs, and the 


flammable, F.] that cannot be inflamed | 
UNTAR'T ARIZED lin Chymiſtry] | 


witzen, Tet. to underſtand, others de- 
ri ve it of videlicet, eontracted into 12. 


A! | 
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Proper Names of Perſons and Places; 


+ 4 # 


- 


ward of Candlewick, London] 
according to Mr. Stow was 
formerly written. Upchurch, 
(as he thinks) probably becauſe it 
food fo much above the houſes in 
Thames ſtreet. N 

AD'DLE- STREET Cin Wood ſtreet, 
london] a ſtreet anciently called King- 
Adel-ftreet, of king Adelſtan, who, as 
tradition ſays, had a. houſe ar the eaſt- 
end of the church of St. Alan's Wood- 
fireet, which houſe had a door. into 
All fret, john A yen 

EDULPH [of Sad ancient, and ulph, 
Kr. help] the name of a biſhop of 
litchfield, A. D. 7%. 

St. AU'BAN, the protomartyr of 
England, a citizen of Verulam in Hert-: 
foraſhire, where he ſuffered, Anno 303, 
in the perſecution under Diocleſian. 

ALDERMANBU'RY [in London] a 
treet, Sc. in the ward of Cripplegate, 
ſo called from the bury or court of 
adermen,, which was held there, be- 
fore the building of Guild hall. 

AL DERSGA TE, takes its name from 
ts antiquity, being one of the four 
gites that were built at the firft ſett ing 
up of the city-wall; and as Aldgate or 
Vdgate was ſo called from its age, ſo 
Bas is, as being the older of the two; 
but rather of Elders, i. e. ancient men. 
tis gate being become ruinous, was 
rebuilt in the year 1617. The north-' 
ide of it is adorned with the figure of 
ung Jume I. on horſeback in relicvo, 
n the ſame poſture that he came into 


B'CHURCH CSt. Mary in the 


Wich their ETyYMoLoG1Es. 


"| book. of Samue!' and iſt verſe. 


LS 
* 


into London through that gate. On 
each ſide is a niche; in which are the 
figures of the prophets Feremiab and 
Samuel; Feremiab on the eaſt fide, and 
Samuel on the weſt; with references to 
Jeremiah, the 17th chapter and 25th. 
verſe, Then ſhall enter into the gates of 
this city, kings and princes ſitting upon. 
the throne of David, riding in chariots, 
and on horſes, they and their princes the 
men of Judah, and the inhabitants of 
Jerufalem and this city, ſhall remain for. 
ever. And the 12th chapter of gt 
1 


Samuel ſaid nnto all Iſrael, behold, ? 
have hearkened unte your voice, in all 
that ye have ſaid unto me, and have made. 
F os oi aha 
Over. the. middle of the arch is the 
arms of England, Scotlaud and Ireland 
quartered. | Hg 
On the ſouth-fide of the gate is the 
effigies of king James I. ſitting in his 
chair of ſtate in his royal robes ; the 
rooms over the gate are the dwellin 
of the common cryer of the city for 
the time being. _ 333 
ALD GATE, St. Botohpbs Aldzate, fo 
called from St. Botolph, a Britos, born 
in Cornwall; of whom ſo many mira 
cles were ſaid to have been wrought 
by him, that he was ſainted, and had 
many churches in this city dedicated 
to him. It was called Aldgate or Old- 
gate from its antiquity, being one of 
the firſt gates erected as an eaſt-en- 
trance into it. This gate was new 


built in the year 1609; upon the top 


a fair 


lend, and made his publick entry 


of the gate eaſtward, ſtands 
b 5 O 


golden 


* 


4 


8 


ny 


- 


bold enemy. 


the unichrn for Scotland : 


5 
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| golden ſphere with a vane on it. On 


Fs upper battlements are two ancient 
his hand, as denying entrance to any 
Beneath in a large ſquare, 
ſtands the figure of king James I. in 


> gilt armour ; at his feet on one fide is 


à golden lion, and on the other fide an 

unicorn chained and. couchant; the 

ſt is the ſupporter for po my; and 
| 


in acouchint pofturs, ix aft x 


the union of the two Kingdoms; as alſo 


it denotes their awe and humility in 


the preſence of ſo great a prince. On 
the weft fide. of the gate, the higheſt of 


all, is the figure of Fortune gilt with 
gold, ſtanding upon a maund or globe, 


Wich a proſperous fail ſpreadivg over 


her head, and looking pleaſantly on 
the city. Beneath this figure, in a 
large ſquare, are placed the king's 


arms ſomewhat lower; and to grace 


each ſide of the gate, are placed two 
female figures, the one the emblem of 
Peace, with a dove upon one of her 
hands, and a gilded wreœath or garland 
in the other; and on the north ſide 


ſtands the figure of Charity with a child 


at her breaft, and another in her 
hand, implying where Peace, Love and 
Charity proſper, and are embraced, 
that city ſhall be happy. The rooms 
over this gate, arc the 'dwelling-houſe 
of one of the lord mayor's carvers. 
«ALHAL'LOWS, I. e. ail-faints, g. d. 
all the holy per ſons. 
ALHALLOWS the More, or ibe 
Great, was fo called in diftinftion to 


AILHALLOWS the Leſt, in the fame 


4 


- 
: * 'L 
5 
# 
* 
3 
* 


ſtreet. It was alſo called Alhalloꝛut ad 


fenumin the Ropary (of fænum, L. hay) 


becauſe hay was ſold near unto it, at 
2 Wharf, and ropes of old time were 
made and ſold in the high ftreer. 
.. >» ALHALLOWS the, Leſs, wis called 
hallo on the Cellars, becauſe it ſtood 
on vaults; this church being burnt in 
the year 1666 was not rebuilt, but was 
united to Alhatiows the Great. 
ALic [Adehza, L. probably of 


n Sel, Kar. noble] a woman's shriſtian 


St. AU'PHAGE, an archbiſhop; of 
Canterbury, who was ftoned to death 
by the Danes at Greenwich, in the year 


1012. x 
"ANAMIM Ic wp, Heb. Bochar- 
tur thinks his deſcendants were the 
Humontier, or the inhabitants of that 
art of Libya, where ſtood the temple 
of Jupiter Ammon. Theſe were de 


ſeended, according to Herodorns, parily 
* 9 * 8 RE, * „ © ala” 1 429 
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ne. ball in 
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from the Egyprians, and partly | 

. ANANDALE {of War am, Brit. ; 
upon the mother. river? >» or” 
2 river] 2 place in 
' ANDERSON Ig. d. the fo 

of fur name. A. d. the fon of Andrew) 

AN- ON I probabl | 

rew's-rown] a 1 +; Hug 
2%, ANN, the mother of the Virgin 


ary. . 1 
„eke N at Hoxton, 2 

ring or pond, forme 
Dame | ge clear. „ e 
St. ANTHOLINS [in Watling- ſtreet, 
commonly called St. Anthonine's, and 
for ſhortneſs Antlin's, was dedicated to 
the memory of St... Anthony the Great a 
monk, born in Egypr, A. D. 251, who 
died in the year 356, aged 10; years, 
He was called the holy. abbor of the 
monks of Egyt in the time of Con/iar- 
tine the Great. King Henry II. of Eng- 
land founded a cell to him, near this 
church, He was much celebrated for 
his miracles while living, and for his 
holineſs when dea. 

St. ANTHONY he Great, a monk 
born in Egypt, Anno Chrifti 25. 

ANTIPATER[*Avrirerip, of ana- 
gainſt, and rarhp, Gr. a father] a pro- 
per name ot men. 1 
ANWICK 2 (Ealnpie, of theriver 
„ ALNWICEk F A and pic, Sax. a 
haven] a town in Northumberland, re- 
markable for the captivity of William 
pe. death of Malcolm III. kings of Scor- 
„„ by: 2 | 
\ . AFULDORE Cof apuldne, 7. e. an 
apple-tree]'a town in rhe county of 


ent. | | 
ARAM (gie, Heb.) the fifth ſon of 
Shem, ſeems to have had for his lot 
Me ſopotamia and Syria, comprehending 


| the countries weſtward of Aria, as 


far as the Mediterrinean fea (if we ex- 
cept Pheneia and Paleftine.) © 
'  AR'MOURY, within the tower of 
London, is a moſt magnificent ſtructure, 
wherein are am (aint up in a moſt 
ſurprizing and Panik ger, in which 
there are ſaid to be arms ſufficient to 
arm $0009 men. 5 n 
This ſtruckure is in length 390 feet, 
in depth about 55. At the eaſt end of 
this building are kept the imperial 
crown, the mound, the ſcepter, and 
other royal ornaments, called the Re- 
galia, to be'uſed at coronarions, &c. 
 ARPHAY'AD Wage, Heb. the 
ſon of SHem, is placed by ſome in Ar- 
rupachitit, a province of Aria, to- 
wards the north part of that country; 


dung £23 en but 


3 


5 5 oO 


ſettle him with his family 
in Chaldea, Where indeed we find his 
deſcendants till the time of Abrabam. 
And could it be proved that the Chaſ- 
dim or Chaldeans derive their name as 
well as deſcent from that patriarch, as 
Joſephus affirms, there would be no 
doubt of this laſt being the true opi- 
mon. „Beete 
Some who make but one and the 
ſame perſon of Arghaxad and Cainan, 
who is inſerted between him and Salah 
in the Septuagint verſion, ſuppoſe him 
8 be the founder of the monarchy of 
ina. 5 33 
ARTIULERY Lane in Biſhopſgate- 
ftreer, is ſo called of an artillery-ground 
or field there formerly walled in, for 
the gunners of the tower to perform 
the exerciſe of ſhooring ar buts, every 
Thurſday. This is now. built into ſe- 
ver al fair ſtreets and lanes. * 
ARTILLERY- Ground near Finrbury, 
here the artillery company and trained 
bands of the city are exerciſed. in the 
art of military diſcipline, The artil- 
lery company have the king for their 
general. Out of this company the ofi- 
cers of the trained bands are often 
choſen, being men well inftrufted in 
military diſeipline. „ N 
ASH FORD of the river Eſh and ford 
called Eſhtisford] a place in the county 
of AHT : | 
ASHUR {TwR, Heb.) was the ſecond 
ſon of $hem, his country at thg diſper- 
ſion lay next to Elam's, on the weſt or 
north-weft, called likewiſe after him 
Aſhir, and by the Greeks Ahria, at 
preſent Curdeftan, or the country of 
the , En | 
Pezron ſuppoſes he was driven out 
of Sh: naar by Nimrod, Ham's grandſon; 
which indeed ſeems to be rhe caſe. 
And that it was Aſhur and not Nimrod, 
who went out of Shinaar into Mria, 
and built Nieveh and other cities, Fe- 
11201145 has proved clearix. 
ASIFEENAZi11228, Heb.) the fon of 
Comer. The plantations | of © Gomer's 
ſons may be preſumed to be about 
Phryzia. Aſhkenaz, as it ſeems, ſhould 
be ſeared near Armenia, in the eaftern 
part of Aſia Minor; for the ſcripture 
among the nations, that were to be 
called by the Medes under Cyrus to de- 
ſtroy Babylon, mentions Ararat, Minni 
and Aſbkenaz, But if regard be had to 
the foorſteps found of the name, the 
country which he planted ſeems to have 
been ia the norrh- weſt of that conti- 
nent; for in yo 1p there was the 
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but others 


| 


| 
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eier, with By of the Ae 


ftreer; it takes its name from a watch). 
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me; ung 
there was'alfo a city named Aſcunia 
in leſſer PGryxxia or Troas, with iſles on 
the coaſts, called the A{canian'iflands; 
and it is obſerved, that beſides Aſcanins 
the ſon of Enes, Homer mentiöns a 
king of that name who was at the 


ſiege of Troy. | | 
And to prove that the Aſbkenas men- 
tioned by Jeremiah, were the n 
. of op rts, it is ſhewn out of Xznophon, 
that Hyſtaſpes having conquered Phrygia, 
that lies on the Helleſpont, brought 
thence many of the horſe-and other 
ſoldiers, which Cyrus carried with him 
to the ſiege of Babylon 
In a word, the Pontus Euxinus or 
Axinus, as it was firft called by the 
Greeks is ſuppoſed to be a corruption 
of the ſea of Aſhkenaz., © yy 
The ATLAN'TIl in Africa, of Arias, 
the fon of Uranus Atlas, the'brother or 
ſon of Fapetus, Cumberland; but San- 
choniatho ſays, the brother. Kaka 


AUKLAND {of ac, Sax. an oak and 
land, Fax.] à town in the county of 
Durham, anciently called Biſhops-Auk- 
land, on account of a fine palace the 
biſhop had there. ron np Sg 

AYLS'FORD [Salnerpohd, Sar. ] a 
town in Kent, anciently called by the 
Britons Sarſmaig Mabail, becauſe 
they had overcome the Saxons there: 
otherwiſe: called Anglesford, becauſe 
Vortimer the Briton fell upon Hengift a 
and his Saxons, and routed them there. 

St. MARY Axe, was called St. Mary © 
at Axc, of the ſign of an axe over 
againſt the eaſt end of it. ö 

ETILIA Stones, worſhipped by 
Phenicians, on account of Jacobs 
ftone anointed at Bethel. 1 dad fy 

BARBICAN, a ftreet on the north - 
weft fide of London, near Rea: cron 


tower corruptly. called Barbican inftead 
of Bung-Kenning, 2. c. the kenning 
or knowing of the city; becauſe in old 
time there was a tower fo called, 
placed on high ground, and alſo raiſed 
to a great height, ſuch as a wach- 
rower, from whence a perſon might 
have a view of the whole city towards 
the ſouth, and alſo ſee into Kenr, 
Suſſex and Surrey, and alſo every other 
att, north and weſt: But the 


Arcadian lake, a river called Ajca-, 


way, C | 

king cauſed this to be pulled down 18 

che year E. K | 
4 2 
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a BARNS dat ory | 
1 
. Sax, 8 for cloth of which 
cloaks, Sc. are made] a hall and ſtreet 
near the Gui/d- Hall of Londan. 


Us 
£ 


BAT” TAIL-Bridge, in St. | Olave's- 


reet, Southwark; was ſo. called, be- 
. cauſe near that ſtood the inn or Landon 
manſon- houſe of the abbot of Battai ! 
BAY'NARD's-Caſtle, in Thames ſtreet, 
was ſo called of an old caſtle, the man 
ſion - houſe of one Boynard, a noble- 
man, who came into England with 
ham the Congucrar. | 
„ BEAULY. (beau lieu, i. e. a pleaſant 
Place] a tract of land in Hampſhire, * 
+ BEECH-Lane, ſo called from Nicholas 
ge la Beech, lieutenant of the tower in 
tha 1zch of king Eduard III. Stew. 
BEL US, the ſucceſſor of Ham in his 
dominions in Africa, the ſame with 
the Phut of Moſes. - | 
St. BEN{EDICT, an abbot, a founder 
ud wa- 


of the Benedictine Monks. . 
.. BERMUNDSEY z. e. Bermund's. 
ter, commonly called Barnaby-ftreer.. 

BETHLEHEM, the hoſpital of St. 
Mary of Bethlebem 838 ſtood in 

the ſtreet now called Ola Bethlehem. 
This boſpital was firſt founded by Si 
mon Fitz Mary, one of the ſheriffs of 
Londen, in the year 1246. He founded 
it to have been a priory of canons, 
with brethren and ſiſters, who were to 
bear the token of a ſtar on their copes 
and mantles (called the Star of Bethle- 
hem, and to ſay divine ſervice for the 
ſouls of their founders, and all Chri- 
ſtian ſouls, and to receive the biſhop. 
of Beth/chem, cano brothers and. 
meſſengers of the church of Betblebem, 
as often as they ſhould come here. 
This hoſpital king Heury VIII. gave 
to the city. The church and chapel of 
this hoſpital were taken down, in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, and houſes 
were built there by the governour of 
Chrift's Hoſpital, and it was made a 
charitable houſe for the keeping and 
gare of lunaticks. 

But this hoſpital bei 
Fe much decay'd in its buildings, and 
likewiſe its ſituation being cloſe and 
pent up with houſes, the lord mayor 
arid court of alder men erected another 
more commodious and noble ſtructure 
in Moor fields. ; | Je 

BEVIES Marks, properly Bury's 

Marks, here having formerly been a 
tourt and gardens belonging to the 


* * 
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> 


ng grown old, 


anciently.: called | l UE LER-Lane, |; 
Baſingis. Hawe, ter's-lane, ſo called of one Belzeter the 
an hall, | builder and owner, which ancient 


| 


| where needy and bergarly 


5 


A E TER- Zan, properly Bejze- 


conſjſted of poor ordinary houſes, 
Where n« ople uſed 
to inhabit; whence game ihe proverb, 
A bawdy beggar of Belzerer's Lane. 
BIKC! IN Lane, properly Birc hover. 
lane, of one Bircbover the builder and | 


OWnecr. . 25 15 

_ BISIFOP'S- GATE takes its name, as 
is ſuppoſed, from ſame. biſhop ot Loy. 
don, and probably from Erkenwali fon 
of king Offa, and biſhop of London, 
who died in the year 685 ; and there 
being the e two biſhops on 
this gate, as Erkenwald might be the 
founder of ir, ſo it is very probable 
that is was repaired by illiam the 
Norman, who was biſhop of London in 


the time of William the Conqueror; 


both of which were great benefactors 
to the city. . | 
N uver the gate-way, on the ſouth and 
north ſides of the gate, were figures in 
ſtone, perhaps of the greateſt antiquity; 
being probably as old as the gate, that 
is, about 300 years. 5 
The ſtone figure of a biſhop on the 
ſouth ſide, which ſtood high, had a 
long beard, eyes ſunk, and an old mor- 
tified face, the mitre on his head, but 
both his hands bear or worn of by 
time. On the north ſide of the gate was 
another figure of a biſhop of a larger 
ſize, mitred, clothed in his Pont ificalibut, 
his left hand-with the croſier broken off, 
the right hand bleſſing with the two 
tore fingers; his face ſmooth, and was 
probably the courtly biſnop William the 
Norman, the tavourite of William the 
Conqueror, and the other was pro- 
bably Erkenwald, who lived 400 years 


| before him. Alſo on the north ſide of 


the gate on each fide of the biſhop, but 
ſomeching higher, were two ancient | 
ftone images; on his left hand a San 
king, very probably king Alfred, who 
repaired the city after the Danes had 
burnt it, and the other probably his 
ſon-in-law Aldred earl of Mercia, to 
whom he committed the cuſtody of it. 
The rooms over this gate were allowed 
to one of the lord mayor's carvers. | 
This gate is now rebuilr in a magnifi- 
cent mannner. 22 | 

BLACK'WELL-Hall, probably of 
Bakewell, but more anciently_ called} 
Baſings Hall, of the family of the up 
ſings, a family of great antiquity and 
renown, This hall is now a market 


abbor of Bury in Southwark, Stow. 
* e i ; 


* 


and warehouſe for woolen cloth. | 
1 BLOS:! 


P KP N * 
8 W 


| mY 255 becauſe che ſign is St. 

Laurence the deacon, within a border of 
blolloms or flowers. Stow. i 

BLOW-BGþladder-Street, is ſo called, 

\ becauſe bladders were formerly ſald 

ere: SOM nt 37 ns 1 

, BOSS- Alley, over againſt Billiuſgate, 

was ſo called of a. boſs (2. e. a gor-bel- 

lied figure of a man) a ipring of water 
continually running over againſt chis 

500 THAW, the pariſh church of St. 

Mary Bothaw, ox rather Boat-haw, was 
ſo called of a Haw or yard, wherein 
of old times boats were made, and alſo 
landed from Dowgate to be mended. 
K. B30 T OLP ff, a famous - Engliſh 
Saxon, born in Cornwall, in the time of 
king Lucinxs, who built a monaſtery; or 
town in Lincoinſhire, called Botolph's 
| town or Boſton, who is reportedto have 
wrought many miracles, and to have 
been buried there in the year 68g. 

St. Mary le BOW, this church inthe 
time of William the Conqueror, being 
the firſt in the city built on arches of 
tone, was therefore called New Mary's 
church or St. Mary de Arcubus, in Welt 
Cheating, or of the ſtone arches. or 
bows, upon the top of the ſteeple or 
bell-rower of it. h 

BREAD frrees ward, this ward takes 
its name of bread in old time ſold there. 


„ 
1 


7 


year 1302, the bakers of London were 
not allowed to ſell any bread in their 
ſhops, but in the markets, ſo that 
hread-ſtreet was at that time a market 
for bread, | 

Hi. BRIDE's Church, is ſo called of 
St. Bridzet, an Iriſh woman, eminent 
for holineſs of life and converſation, 
tho' ſome fancy it dedicated ro the prin- 
ccls Bridget of Sudia in Swedeland, 
who inſtituted the order ot religious 
perſons called Brigidians z but this is 
not likely, for ſhe was canoniz'd bur in 


Aung 139 11. 
DEWEL, as ſome pretend (tra- 


WE Bis. Rn V 


cn 7h 
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BRI 
fitonally) from a bride being drowned 
mere, the ſame day ſhe was married, 
coming from St. Brides church to ſee 
the kings palace, which was here till 
the reign of king Edward the VI, but 
t 1s more probable; that whercas it 
was common in ſaperftuious tunes to 
fall wells after perſons, that this well 
was called after the ſaint. 1 
 ERDEWELL-Hoſputal, fo called of 

This was anciencly 


OO QTY S . 


Bridzet's well. 7 
tne London houſe ot the kings of Eng- 


For it appears by records, that in the 


nd, o which they often removed | 


* 
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their eourts from Weſtminſter ; till being 


in decay, and long diluſed, king Edward 
VI. gave it to the city, firſt for an har 
bour to harbourleſs people that lay 
abroad in the ſtrects. It was afterwards 
improved to be a workhouſe. n 
BRITAIN. Mr. Cambden has attemp- 
ted to prove by ſeveral authorities, that 
the ancient Britains painted their bo- 
dies, and that Brith in the ancient Bri- 
tiſh ſiguiſiss painted, and ꝓaria, in Creek 
he ſuppoles ſignifies a region or country 
and from theſe two words he forms 
Britbania or Britannia, i, e. a land or 
country of painted men. 2 
The learned 1ſaac Caſaubon would 
derive Britanna from Brydio, which in 
Bruſh ſignifies fervere, \eftuare, KC. 
pointing out the hear and violent mo- 
tion of the Britiſh ſea. ins 5 
Dr. Skinner derives it from Bi, 
which in the Brit iſp ſigniſies noble; and 
Tain, Which in the ſame language fig- 
nifics a river, ſo that it takes urs name 
from its abounding in excellent rivers, 
Bochartus eideavours to prove that 
the Phenicians came as far as the iſlands 
call d Caſſeterides fi, e. the Siclly andi] 
which avounded with tin, and Cornwall 
aging near the Caſſetertdes, it is proba- 
ble they came thither to that aboundi 
with tin, and ſo they called this ang | 
Baratanack or &ratanack, i. e. a land of 
tin. ' : IDE 2 
Little BRITAIN near Alderſpate, 
took its name trom the dukes of Britain 
living there. | | . 
BRITHELMSTEAD I brügh Beal - 
mer vun, Sax, ſo named after St. Bright. 
helm] a town in Suſſex. | 
BROAD- Street, ſo called on account 
of its breadch. 8 ; 
BUDGE-Row, was ſo called of the 
buds, fur, and Ikingers dwelling there. 
BUCK LES- Bury, is ſo called of a 
manour and tenements pertaining to 
one Buckle a grocer, Who took down an 
ancient tower, which ſtood on the 
north ſide of the ſtreet, which in the 
ume of king Edward: III. was callod 
Carnet's tower and the king's houſe, 
and built it into a ſtreet. of 
BUR'FORD {beonFend, q. d. Beer= 
ford] a town in Oxfordſhire. The in 
habitants of this town have a cuſtom 
of making a dragon annually, and 
Carrying it up 4+. down the town on 
Midſummer Eve, and alſo the picture of 
a giant; which is conjetured to have 
been inſtituted in memory of a victory, 
in the year 750, by Cuthbert or Cuthred 
a tribmtary king of the Meſt- Saxons, 
over Efbe{cert ing of Mercia, whoſe 


— 


| 


[ 


exaftions” 


*exattions were accounted' inſupporta- 


ble, and 
ford, and 
* Her, in which was 
© a gold colour. 


* 1 
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Cuthbert alſo taking his ban- 
painted a dragon of 


* 


FAN or 4rphaxad, (whom he 
| makes to be the ſame) was the | ded from bot 


| : founder (according to ſome authors) 
of the empire of China, and introduced 
the ſe& of the Bonzes, and that the 
-'Brachmans took their riſe ſoon after 
the arrival of that patriarch in the 
country of Eſbam (where he was ſent 
with a ac at h) about the year 
of the deluge 68. Lao 
. "The Alexandrian chronicle derives 
the Sarmatians trom Cainan ; Euſtathius 
Antiochenus the e George Syn- 
cellus the Gaſphent, 


11. | 
4 CANA'AN [9p33, Heb. ] the ſon of 
Ham. His deſcendants the Febufites, the 
 Amorites, the Girgaſhites, the Hittires, 


the Arkites, the Sinites, the Arvadrter, | 
the, Zemarites, the Hamathites, they ſet- | anciently a convent of Cartbuſian 


tled in Phænicia and Canaan. | 
CANDLEWICK Ward, was ſo called 


of Candlewick, or rather Candle-wright-.|. 


oſed either of 
wax or tallow, 


i 


Areet, as may be ſupp 
Candle-makers, both © 
or of the wick, cotton or yarn of them, 
or of Wike, the place where they uſed 
to work them. e rrttpbtedi 
. CAPH'TORIM [Sen, Heb.) the 
laft of the offspring of Mizraim, are, as 
Boc hartu obſerves, by all the fathers 
ſaid to be the Cappadoc ians, and Cap 


j 


#bor Cappadocta, as the Septungrnt hath | H 


allo rendered it. In this ir is not to be 
doubred, but that they follow the Fervs, 
as do the three Chaldee paraphraſts; 
but by Cappadocia in theſe writings in 
not to be underſtood Cappadocia in Aſia 
Minor, as Bochartus, and perhaps the 
reſt judged, but in ſomeplace in Egypt, 
generally ſuppoſed by the Rabbins to 
be Demyat or Damietta, commonly con 
tounded with Peluſium. e 
One would be inclined to think the 
Capt bor im deri ved from Coptus a noted 
oity of the ſame country (which by 
many is ſuppoſed to have taken its 
name from them) if ir was not that 
Capbtoy appears io have been an iſland, 
and more probably ſituated in the lake 
ot Tenni or Tanis, which extends 
trom Oamietta ot Tina, the true Pelu- 
rel or in the Arabic gulf, rather than 
a 3 - | 


| 


} 


who was vanquiſhed near B 


piphanius the Ca- 


1 


* CAS'LUHIM (S995, Bs] fons of 
| Mizraim. The Cifluhim are 7 7 
to have ſettled ſome where towards the 
entrance of Egypt, about mount Caſſius, | 
in rhar part of the lower Egypt called 
Caſſioti by Ptolemy and others,” which 


place it is thought bears ſome likeneſ 
to the name'; but not to rely on that 


argument, they erf to Have been 
planted near the Caphtorim, becauſe the 
Philiflins, as it appears, were deſcen. 


| m both theſe people, and conſe. 
quently in Zgypr. Bochartus miſled by f 
following the Jevoiſh notion, fancics | 
them to be the inhabirants of Colchir, 
at preſent called Minerelia. | 0 
* CAT=EATEN- Street, properly Cu- ; 
re-firect. Stow, | 
St. CATHARINE, a very virtuons p 
and beautiful virgin, deſcended from 0 
the ſon of the Roman emperor Conſtau- TB 
tus, and the daughter of the king of . 
Cyprus, Who was beheaded about the P 
| ear 300. F 1 
CHAR FORD Cendicgond, Sax, i. e. i 
king Cerdic's ford] a ford over the ri- 
ver Avon in Hampſhire, where king I 
Cerdie diſcomhted the Britons. | of 
CHAR TER-Fouſe li. e. chartrues] . 
monks ; now a colledgo, founded and 0 
nobly endowed by Thomas Sutton, Eſq. C | 
Rage b, | Deny called fe? 4 
cheap | pere-cneping, ot pert an 12 
cepan, Fer. 80 bay, © d. oe ho welt- ra 
marker] a ſtreet leading from the Poul- ; 
try to St. Pauls. | 7 is 
* CHILU'TERN [Cilzenn, Sax. prob. of 185 
we Sax, clay] a townin Buckingham: 9 
Ve. f _ „ 
CHIPPENHAM Icyppenham, g. d. a 4 
market town, of cyppan to cheapen and up 
am, Sax, an habitation]'a town in Wy 
ods {ot Cy et rin 335 65 
St. CLEM'ENT, is ſaid to be the firſt My 
biſhop of Rome after St. Peter. | 5 
CLERKENWELL, northward of 1 
Smithfield and St. John's ſtreet, London. Ba 
The Chu rch took its name of a well, nien 
curbed about ſquare with hard ſtone, 550 
not far from the weft end of the church, | Cu 
and che well was ſo called of the pariſh al. 4 
clerks of London, who of old time r | 
were accuſtomed to aſſemble there ſelve 
yearly, and act a'play of ſome hiſtory his f. 
of holy ſcripture. In the year 1390, amo 
in the 14th year of King Richard II. on "ig 
the 18th day of Fuly, the pariſh-clerks | him 
played interludes ar a well called Sin- Baby! 
ner's well, near to Clerkemwell, which Will c > 
laſted tor three days, the king, queen rn ©... 
and nobility being preſent at it. And] 


in the ing Henry IV. they 
in the tath year of king Henry there 


in this place, as well as Ave- Mar Laue, 


N 7 _—Yy * ö A * 
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-there play'd a, pl: chat laſted 8 days, 
of matter from the creation of the 
world, A 1 Exe I molt of | the 9 

ut 
ae . Chntth, in Cheap- 


St. Mary C 
ward, was: 0 e of one Cole i 

ilder. 
builde basel * St. Kiba ne COLE. 
MAN was 0 called of 4 haw or garden 
belo ing to one Coleman. 

Car TON i the Hole For comb, 

2 à valley, q. 4 town in a valley or 
hole, on account of its low fituarion] a 


place in Hari HH. 


called, becauſe in ancient times a corn- 
market was kept there. 

COV'ENT- Gaxden, © ealled of a con- 
vent formerly there, vulgacly called 


Common- Gar 
CKEED- 1 was 0 called, becauſe 


Fater- nofter Row), &. dwelt the wri- 
ters of creeds, ave: -mary's, abſies, pater. 
noſters, Sc. 

CRIPPLEGATE {& called of cripples 
ſiting there in ancient times to beg, 
of an hoſpital for Ts gebple ere 4 
2 a north gate of the city of Lon- 


CORN'HILL, in the city of London, fo | 


08 BY- Square, commonly called | 


DA 


night have paſs'di into other eau 
Pat part of 0 near the RA os, 


4 ; 5 Cup, as appears in . 


| 12 . and Midian are joined toge·- 
ther as the ſame neighbourin | 
dwelling.in-rents ; ighbouring poople, 
the Arabs are made to border on the 
Cuſbites, which therefore cannot be the 
Ethiopians; to which may be added 
2 5 ſeriptural p proofs: in a word, by 
in (cri turè is al $10 be unds — 
ſtood Ar 79 0 Fes 1 6 A 
As for thoſe. terte, which are 4 
io prove, Cuſh is ſometimes taken or 
Ethiopia, they may be alſd expounded. 
of Arabia, Cuſh, according to the Ara 
and Perſian traditions, which namehing: 
Cutha, was king of the territory of 
Babel, and reſided in Erak; where chere 
were two cities of his name; from 
. among other reaſons, Dr. 
Hyde is of opinion, that Cuſb reigned 
in Babylonia, and that his deſcendants! 
removed into Arabia, tho' it is hard to 
fix the quarters of any of them, hic 
has given occaſion to thoſe whoſuppoſe 
5 atoms al of to ſpread them ail: 
ong coaſt N 
2 * iy of A Os 
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Croſby place, 
Croſby, a grocer. 
and beautiful, 
time in London. 


was buile” by Sir John | 

This houſe was large 

. ee 
e was one of the] _ : 


heriffs and aldertnen of London in the St." Cc: 7 Ws FEET 
year 1470. Richard duke of Gloucefter, church, was Ae 
#1 lord protector, and afterwards king, by med Danes | (as ſome ſay) on account of 5 
the name of Richard tde III, Was 1od- | King Harold and other Danes being 
0 di Wie his nephew | buried the 
ged in this houſe, hile' P 1 re; bur in a ledg Wen 
1 Edward V. reigned, here he acted his | to the abbey of Chertſey 8 rh '" 
q on and here t citizens 750 to him th: fe 3 9 
to deſire him to accept. of the crown. ' 55 reign of. led, t f 
as CRUTCH'E 28081500 ED Fry ar's aftery of Che 5 was deſtroyed hy. 


{o called of eroſſed fryars, or fry at of — "Don of houſe were 4 l 
St, Croſs, who wore Ne by B — 
7 e oh 


zarmenc and had a houſe hete. Willzam. of Malmfhur: g 
Hes, the eldeRt fon of they, —_ * church. together 


CUSH (U 
Hem, according to Foſephus and the an- monks; but the Danes contin 
nt, was the Tacher of the rim, their fury (throughout _ whole la 


who, he ſays, were in his tit 


e called being dei 


b. 1 return home to Ben 

15 Cuſbcans, not only by 'theraſel ves, but | mark, were: by jaſt 3j F. 

ne WY © 4% over, But it is not'ikely that Bod. 3 all lain at 33 in a place _ | 

my if Mizraim and Canaan ſertled them- | led e church of the Dauer. 7 e 

RI ſelves berwixt him. and Shi naar, that] Others give another x for the 

0 is ſon, Nimrod woult be found erecting ſarname ; & 380 the-Daxes being utterly. 
m, and_none 


« monarchy ſo early i in that country. driven out of this W 640 
lt is more probable, that he leated b 
himſelf in the ſouth eaſtern part of 


babylonia, and in the adjouiing part all 


Mana, (till called, an Or; 
5 : = of Chios ; from whience h 1 her 
5 0 erity in the — — e 4 


? 7 Bai 


* 


** * X > : : 
pats - 

[0 

- ; * ! 


DANN 5 [of the river Dan 
| DAVENPORT or Dave and port) | 
town in Cheſbire. ad. eee 


ab. Some'moderns mention a city not 


far from Rheæguma, callod Duden, which: | 1 


Dr. Welt does not doubt was the refi- 


dence of Dedan, though others will | /; 


have Raamab and both his ſons, Sheba 


as well as Dedan to people the parts“ 


adjacent to the Red Sa They con 
clude Dedan to have been near Ecom, 
becauſe Ezekiel joins them together; as 
Raamah' muſt have. been near Sheba, 
being. mentioned as joint traders: to 
in ſpices by the ſame prophet; and 
hee rde and Cebu are joined as 
neighbours, tho diſtinguiſhed as diffo-/ 
rent kingdoms: they ſcem ro have 


poſſeſſed a large part of Arabia. For 


Pliny obſerves, that the Sabcan nations 


inhabited from ſea to ſea;; that is, from 


the Arabian td the: Peri an gulph. K 


late writer oppoſes! Scha lived on the 


borders of the land of Midian, and 


gave name to the country Whoſe queen hi 


in aſter ages went to viſit Solomon, But 


tde Arab ſay, the country of Scba lies 


— 


the counteſs of Devonſhire, wh 


ener with palms; © 


a great way more tothe ſouth in Taman 
as we call it Arabia Fælix, near the 
Indian fea ; the chief city of which was 
formerly Seba, now called Mareb, , and 
founded, according. to their tradition, 
by a deſcendant of Foktan or Kaktan. 
And it muſt be confeſſed this feems to 
be the country of Sheba, mentioned in 
Cris, for the frankincenſe grows 
Age DENNES | Dielen of du G. 
t ur, Wes 
Gr. ja biſhop who came into France in 
bode reign'of Deciur, and there ſuffered : 
martyrdom, being. beheaded,” and'was 
choſen to be the patron-ſaint of France, 
+ DEWS'BOROUGH 1 diw, C. Br. 
god, and borough, g. d * god's town! a, 
town in For 4. Loak | 
* DEVONSHIRE Square, ſo Ln of 
anti 
ently dwelt there, in reat ute for 
her hoſpitatity. * 5 9 
DK LAH Thpn, Erb. this bn or 
Fokran, nifying in the Chal/dzar or 
Jyriact langunge a palm tree, or 4 


Der 


8 


ONYSTUS the Are . tte, who. 
ſuffered TT, under Ren, the ta 


e Zane, properly Dinar 


Doc ORS Commonr, is ſo eall'd'of 
the doktors, Sc. of the civil law dwel-' 
ling eee there. Here were 


+Baynard's caftle,, which was no doubt: 


| went in leaſes by the name of Ca 
Diane, i. e. Diana's Chamber. 3 


caumer or a H c 
E'DAN [7T7, Heb.] the nl of . G rched and vaulted ſtructure, 


fult of intricate Ways and windings, 
king Henty II. as, ſornetimes he did at 

Woodftork, kept (or is ſuppoſed to have 
kept) that jewel of his heart, fair Ro- 
amond, and here called Diana: And 
hence had chis houſe that title. 

Mr. Stow relates, that in his time 
there were ſome. remains of tedious 
turnings and windings; as alſo à paſ- 
ſage under ground from this Houſe to 


the king's way from thenee to his Ca- 
mera Diane. 

DODA'NIM. Lr Frb. j the ſon of 
7avan, le is not eaſy to find a place for 
Dodanim the youngeft of the ſons, or 
rather of the deſcendants of Java, 
except we admit the change of the D 
into R (which letters in the Hebrew 
are very much alike) and call him Ho- 
danim, as the Fepruagint have done, in 
order to ſettle. the ile of RhoJcr upon 


— 2 oe tA. oat et 7 


ELITTLE Cant, vear Knight- | 
11 Strect, was called on n ſett 
of its not being formerly inhabited by | the 
either ſhop-keepers or artificers. of 4 
DOW. A. 0 or rather Down -eate, hay 
was ſb called of a Water-gzte and ra- eapt 
pid deſcent. of the eity to the river Jeu 
of ea e at in the year | E. 
1574, a ſudden and. Violent mower of onee 
rain ha ning. th he force of the wa- he n 
ter. TM 59 4 70 And rapid, that a yet } 
young. Ia years 4 age was Maps 
drown'd. 0 Re by endea ouring to 1, r 
leap aver the channel and had been Ke 
fore d down into the Thames, had he na, t 
e hate. Wag hk 'dby a cart, py 
em avon, of dwr iter 

> hol Trig 4 an inhabitant, and tl 
J. J. à people 25 the ſea-coft. Barter. bound 
DR Lane, ſo call'd; becauſe here hoin 
755 a. great houſe belonging to the Ot | 
rys | 0 

. DUNSTAN tof wn high and , EL. 
ne, Sax 2 one) born at Fholer⸗ Ivan, 
ry, anno „And, as the monks ail © plac 
who e S Hare it (he being an er t. 
3 worter in iron and brass) habit 
as he was making ſome iron trinkets, 10 by 
a Proteus devil appear” to him in the ha * 
pe of a woman 1 which Dunſtan 1 et 
— * „pluck d is tongs glowing] 25 
ot out o the fire, and with them kept © iſle 

| rhe devil a long time by the noſey ed t 
ca, and bellowing. He was made * mo 
arcpbilhoy . of. "Canterbury, and died Becks 1 
N | tt 
Pet cbs che -Iͤ 1 g 


e very fair 


tenements, When PET 


of ceapan, Sex. to cheapen, buy or 


24 4 EY 
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 AST'CHEAP.. {inthe ward of Can. 

U dlewick, London] was ſo. called of 
beiog a ſart- of market for proviſions; 


3 


- 


ſell; and it was ancientiy a place, 
where many cooks; inhabited: for in 
old time, when friends met, and were 


diſpos d to bo merry, they went nat to 
dine or ſup at taverns (for they then 


did not dreſs meat io ſell} but to the 
ebooks. And in the hear 1410, in the 
time of Henry IV. the king's ſons The - 
mas and John went into Baſtcheap to 


E RER (hy, Heb.] the ſon of Ar- 
phaxad, in all probability ſettled in 
Chabdeag' 0) 217 i When 

St. ED'MUND:#be King, take its nanis 
from Edmund, king of the Zaft-Angles, 
who was martyred by the Danes at Ed- 
mund's-Bury in Sul. 

ELAM (o5\p, Heb.} the ſon of Shem, 
ſettled in the country of Elam, lying to 
the ſouth- eaſt of Shinaar, in the time 
of Daniel, Suſiana or Nhuſeſtun, ſces to 
have been part of it; and before the 
captivity, it does not appear that the 
Jew: call'd Perſia by any other name. 

ELYME and Elymais are often menti- 
oned by the ancients: Prolemy, though 
he makes Elymais a province of Media, 
yet he places the Elymer (or which the 
maps corruptly read Eldimai) in Suſia- 
1, near the ſea=coaſt, 

Stephanns takes it to be a part of g 
na, but Pliny and e s. more pro- 
perly of Perſia, whoſe inhabitants this 
litter tells us came from the Elamites: 
ind this ſeems to be the moſt eafterly 
bounds of the poſterity of Sbem: for 
oining on the eaſt was Media, ſup- 
poſed to be poſſeſs d by Madai, the third 

ſon of Faphet. OY p F f 
ELISHA (owbu Heb. the ſon of 
Jnan, may be ſuppoſed to have found 
place in Aſia Minor, about Ionia, 
der their father. The cooler, who 
inhabited ol ia to the north of Jonia, 
we by Joſephut made to deſcend from 
Uſha Favan's eldeft ſon. But there is | 
i greater appearance of his name in 
Mer, the ancient name of Greece ; 
de iſles of which ſeem to be thoſe 
alled the iftes of Eliſha, by Ezexie! 3 
nd moſt probably ſupply'd Tyre with 

purple and blue, Where with, as 


1 


. *** 9 
5 * ot) 2 

; 8 1 5 

; # 


20 be comprehended amotig the — 
as being almoſt ono, contained: more- 


ande | Over a city and province by the name 
of Sei; and in Attica there 


ö was a 
City Eleufir or Tliſtus. IO og 

 ENG'LAND{Engelond or Sngelen- 
lond, Saæ.] before called Britain, took 
its name of the Augli or Augeli (as they 


of rhe Suevi, a branch of the Cin 

and ſo of the ſame original wich the 
Saxons, Goropius Betanus derives their 
name from Angeln gr, Anglen, filh- 
hooks, beciſe thay inhabited near the 
ſea-ſhore 5 but this ſeems both forced 
and trifling. Others, as Camden, Ver- 
Hegan, Sc, derive it from Angalue an 
angle, corner, or narrow neck of land, 
the ancient country near Slefwwick. Mr. 
Sammes deduces it from ANG or ENG, 
which in the Teut. ſignifies. a narrow 
or ſtreight place, and hereupan con- 
cludes, that the Angeli or i were 
O called, becauſe they inhabited the 
freight paſſages in the mountainous 


fo named from the Augles that are ſia 
tuated in ſuch narrow paſſes. Others 
derive the name from Ingo or Enge, a 
fon of Moden, the great progenitor of 
the Engl iſb- Saxon kings, The pofte- 
rity of which Ingo were called 7ng/in- 
gar or Inzlings; and it is certain, that 
the Byzantine hiſtorians, Nicetas. and 
Codinus, call the A, el, 4. e. 
NN,, ora Vx 
ELI Place, was ſo call d af its being 
* E 1 palace. \ by Vas: 
EPPING Fore/t. {of GCueppones, a 
ps of the Eaſt Saxons, 00 call d b) The 
Britons] a foreſt in the county of Z 
Sr, ETH'ELBURGH, who this (ai 
was I do. not finde. 


broad eyes; or ot tha Chaldee ym 
de dee 7. e. fair face; or of & lignify- 
ing both a bull and a ſhip}. the daugh- 
ter of Agenor, king of Fhanicia, whom 
1 the poets feign) Jupiter, in the 


over on his back through the ſea to 
Crete. Some think, that the truth of 
the fiction is, that the ſhip wherein ſhe 
was carried, was taurifor mit, i. e. like 
a bull; others, that the name of the 
maſter of the ſhip was Taurus, or thats 
a bull was rhe ſign of the ſnip; others, 
that ſhe was ſtolen away by à com | 
of men, who carried the picture of a 
bull in their A 1 


bichartur proves at karge, the coaft 
WPrioponneſur, wy the iſles adjacent | 


2 oli 


— 


of : * 


parts of Germany ; and to confirm ir, 
alledges that Augleven in Pomevenia was 


The poſte- + 


EURO FA Been, Gr. l. e having 


ape of a bull, ra viſhed, and carried — 


) 


— 


are called by Tacitus) who were a myo ; 


* 


ho — 
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5 . 7 — EXCHANGE near St. Pauf s, was 


call d, becauie there in old time the | 
king's exchange was kept, and bullion 


was received for coinageee. 
| Wh $5 J 
E ene Rs 5 3 
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TX ARRINGDON ward, was fo call'd 


: 


en 
ward, an) 9 1281 SEES $9 : 5 s . 1 * s 
See Fenchurch-flrect. 


 FENNY about. 


_ * FEN'CHURCH Street, takes its name 


of the church (call 'd St. Gabriels Fench- 
chuzcb, being dedicated to the angel 
Cabiiel) and a fen or marſh; or fenny, 


2 bourn, or ftream of Water, 
which in old time broke out in that 
Kreer, and paßt d through it, Which 
bourn or ſtream, was call'd Lang bourn, 
and gives name to the ward; but 
others fay, that it took its name of 


fehumr, hay,” of a hay-market being 


mooriſh . in that place, made by 
means o 


anciently kept there ; as Grace church 


took its name of graſs or herbs ſold. 
there; But the former is the moſt ap- 
proved by the beft antiquities. © 
FE TL TER Lane, properly Fewrer's | 
Lane, betaufe Fewrters (or idle people) 


lay there. Stow, 


FIVE. fept. Lane, was fo called, be- 


cauſe it was but five foot in breadth. | © 


© Auguſtine FRIARS, the houſe, .cloy- 
ſter and gardens belonging to the friars 


of the order of St. Auguſtin. 


Crutebed ERIARS. See Crutched. 
Black FRIARS, was fo called of an 

| order of friars, who had their houſe 
in Holbourn, till they were, about 

the year 1276, placed there by Robert 
Ketway archbiſhop. of Canterbury, who 


an. 


built the cloyſters there 
Grey, FRI ARS, Ge. in this church, 
and in this houſe, cardipal Woolſey wa 
by pa rlia ment condemned in Præmunire. 
' ite FRVARS, a convent of friars 
OR bs 
.FRTDAY-Streer, ſo called of fiſhmon: 
gers inhabiting there, whoſe principal 
market days were 


1 2 NY N 

ing fim days. 
8 ays.”. 
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FA ARLICK-Hill, and Carlick-Hithe, 


5 were ſe called, becauſe in old 


time, on the bank of the river Thames, 
* to this church garlick uſed to be 


* 
4 


| 


4 


plantation, 


Tt of William Farriggdon goldſmith, 


? | metry, within his laid dwelling-houſe, 


each, a 
on Fridays, heyy 


173 bar 1 no . . g 1 Y 2 
rk upon his day, in the morning betwee 


GE'THER (a, Heb.) the ſo 
Aram, according ee, was mer 
of the Bactrians; but Bactria lay out ot 
Shem's lot, as well as too far for the firft 
ntation, and if he be allowed a ſeat 
about the river Contrites, between Ar- 
menta and the Cardacht, as Bocharty 


does, it is not becauſe there is any af. 


nity in the names. 
GILT - Sur ſtreet, ſo call'd of the gilt 
ſpurs wota by the knights. See Auigbr. 
bias fett cnt bat- 16; bes: bite 1] 
. GO'MER (Y, Heb.) the eldeſt fon 
of. Fapher, according to Foſepbus, was 
the father of the Gomerites, who were 
by the Greeks, called Galatians, who 
were the Gault of Aſia Minor, inhabit. 
ing part of Phrygia, 

Of this opinion is Bochartius, and if 
it be right, they that derive the Cim. 
mer iant and Cimbri from Gomer, have 
ſome ground for it; the Cimmerian- 
ſeeming to be the ſame people with the 
Gaul or Celtz, under a different name; 
and it is obſervable, that the We, 
who are deſcended from the Gault, Kill 
call ' themſelves: Cumero or Cyniero and 

--GRACE-Chureb-ftree," properly Graſs 

Church-ſtreet;\ of a graſs (i. c. herb 

market) anciently kept here. 

= GRAYS Ian, an inn of court, for- 
merly a manſion belonging to the lord 


N ‚Äͤ 4g; . | 
- GRE SHAM:'College lin Biſpopſgote- 
fireet, London] was the dwelling houſe 
of Sir Thomas. Greſham, queen Eliza- 
beth's merchant, citizen, and of the 
Mercer's company, who by his laſt will 
and teſtament, did in the year 1575 
give the Royal Exchange, and all the! 
buildings thereunto pertaining, the ene 
moiety to the mayor and commonalty 
of London and their ſucceſſors in truſt, 
to find four perſons to read lectures of 
Divinity, Aſtronomy, -Muſick, and Geo 


allowing them Fo pounds per annum 
ry. The other moiety to the 
Mercer's company, to: find 3 readers, 
viz. Civil Law, Phyſick and Rhetorichs 
aliowing them the ſame: ſalaries each 

hich ſalaries, are payable out of rents 
the e d e ; theſe lectures arg 
Rd daily in Term time, by every ont 


9 and to in Latin, and in the afternoo 
between 2 and z in Exg/iſh, except th 
the Muſick lectufe ig read in . 
only on Thurſday, and Saturday in 19 
afternoon, . fy | 0 
{. GUILD-HALL Sid of gilvan, San 


"+ 


AT 


to pay, becauſe, of 2 common conte 


(10 


tion; and Beal amd ebe ebe 
mk ail of the gilde, br companios, 
r incorportted {2096 of don. 
75 his half was firſt bhilt in the! yea 
14tr,"by* Thomas RD chen! e 
hs aldermen and dit rens bur” b mg 
de by che great fire on 1696, 4 


was rebuilt. _ 8,8 5 0 Kot, 7 Tg 


lengt orn cult 

in e ar. Coß the eity 45000 

pounds; che pe of terrible aſpet 

and monſttbus eight, that ſtand facing 

tire entrance” of the hal, the one hold- 

ing a pole ax, the other 4 Ralbert, are 
fuppos'd, the! former to repreſent an 


wk Briton, and the other à Saxon. 


rnd Ne LO 4 FA" ne 1% 1 
1 1147 Pin 
A MEA AO { 
1 9 fins Vage 
AM, the ume as dlerus lot rp. 
a horn or power] his Phænician 
on Belus or Baal; his Ghaldean 'Mo+ 
lach and Milcom- the fame, perſon, Baa . 
Berith ũgniſies e.ſfams. 'Cronus wor- 
ſkipped at Beryt Hog ann 
: Marſham thinks Ham to be found 4 in 
protane hiſtory, under the names of 
Hammon, Thamus, Ibammux, Addon, 
Oſtril, Baal, Belus, Fupiter: and Saturn 
the Seb 450 an n ien 
Some ſuppoſes thera to ha ve been the 
fie as Zoroaſter, as thoſe authors, who 
fancy a reſemblance between them, have 
upon account of the ſuppoſed ſimilitude 
a of names made Hum Jupiter; and Fai 
phet Neptune, Shem muſt of conſe - 
| quence be Flutas, but others make him 


3 


7 we 


11 


*r 
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Iyphan. CTC K 
ä Ham, had a very numerous ile; 
: he. was: the father of Cuſh, fier ain; 
y lhat and Canaaisirt Itzisbelhev'd that 
7 ke had all Africa for his inheritance, 
f and that he peapled it with his chil- 
- dren, But he himſelf dwelt in Egypt; 
1 which: is thought tobe che moſt ue 
" ful part of Arie... bly £7 
c It is alſd believid that the ee 
5 adored in Erypty and Lybi was no 
. other than Ham, the ſon of Noah; 
and ſome are of the opinion, that the 
curſe of Noah was upon Ham, ca 
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Hinidhiy ina gebn er 65 
whioirhe Was call d Zbroaftris or Hurts 


. of divers i ſu 
the prophet; that is to ſay; the i 


light. Sn 
5 has preſur 
footſteps of Hamis ſtoty. It is related 
that on a certain day Ahrrba, wife or 


motaer of Adonis, having her ſon in 
her company found Cynirat Neeping in 
his tent uncovered, and in ant unde 
cent poſt ure. Hot D360, (44:5 ive! 

She ran immediately and. inform'a 
Hammon of it, and 
it to his brothers, whü td prevent the 
confuſion that 
when he waked, co find humſelf naked. 


Cyniras underſtanding what was 1 
fed, cur ſed Hdon ir, and purſusd r 
into Arabiu, where after hu uing 2 


dered nine months; ſhe” was turned 
into atreethat bears Myrrie 
Hammon and Him àre the fame: per. 
| fon; ©.antſo&'are Adbnit and Canaan.” 
HAM NON, Jupiter Hammbon. It is 


an opinion alm generally received 


among the criticks, that Jupiter Ammon 
who was worſhipped in Egypt, was the 


curſed. The conformity ofmames And 
many rotherucircumRances iborrowed 
from: hiſtory» and fabulous: accoutits 
3 ae pr this: err Ferpicur> 

＋ r. . S 77 


era frequently call's 


the land of Han, and it is certain it 


ſons of Hum and that the ngighbouri 

countries were poſſeſſed by the deſten 
Canaan." Fina Won 
If Was che Sareruet, chetdeachens; 
Ham the yolpge eſt of his ſons inulk. be 
their, Jupiter. What the poets ſay of 
n and of the violence offered by 


to the action of Ham. 

Jupiten caſtrated his Father ; 35 Ham did 
not cover vis father's nakadneſs ; nay 
the text may be inter 1 caftra- 


the ſkin of him and his poſterity ” 
mediately to bæcomè black. 1 

Some again believe that the | 
rity of Ham was: only, or at leaft 
tie principal cauſa of therhuilding 
te tower ot Bebel bud d 7 

An Arabian author aſſures us, . 
Ham was the firſt that fpreadidolatry 
over the earth, who invented Horo- 


been and a dons author 


4 
* 
. 
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ted, inſtead of he told ( by chang- 
ag the pointing, Wade a ne in- 


re 


whole world among his three ſons ; 

Jupiter he gave 

the ſea; and Hell to Pluto, 
| Noah gave Africa to Ham, . 4% S 

She n, ank Europe to Fa 4.5 Africa 

is thought to be the higheſt country, 

SILLY 1 LS 


BOW 


covered him with ſomerhing./. ages 


WF 4 


{ oF a ſtat or fire, at alls times ing | 


ri: 17 Nur. * "4 4 


ved ſome 


as  others*fiy,” nurk: td Hammam, and 


he gave notice of 
Jynirai i mighi be in 


— 


ſame with Ham, whom his father Noah 


was pęopled by Mi zruim, one ot tlie 


dants of his other ſons, Cuſh, Fauut and a 


im to his father, bears eee 


ea ven, to Neprane | 


Ham Fo 


1 4 


bd 


Hem is belicy'd-to have introduc'd 


try in | 
received divine honours theres. 
Anm is.ireckoned to be the ſun, ac- 

cor ding to the old pagan Theo/ogi/ir. 
Clemens Alrzandrinns ſpeaks of an A 


> and himſelf co have 


la, the ſon of Ammon, and Apollo is 


un to be the ſun. 
Ibe nian, before the time of 
_Mexarger, and his dominions in Afta 
And „ knew nothing of the wor- 
mip of che Grecian Jupiter but theſe 
having introduc'd their religion, with 
their language and manners into * 
the -Eeyprrans who were the moſt ſu - 
per ſtitious of all people, caſily recei vd 
dhe falſe worſhip of the Greeks, and 
ining it wim their old traditions | 
compoſed. a monſtrous medley of EH 
Fan and Greek deitigs. | 1 | 
The i Gyrekg were willing to find 
their own gods in thoſe of the Egypri- : 
ent, and the Egyrtians upon ſome 
inconſiderable mark of reſemblance, 
made their guds pas tor thoſe of Greece. 
Of ic they: made Diana, the Moon, | 
Fenn, Ceres, &. Of, Qſirir, | Apollo 
_ and Adauis, &. of Ammon, Jupiter and 
the Fun, the greateſt and principal of 
The temple of Jupiter Ammon was 
thought to be one of the moſt ancient 
in the world: no one was able to ſnow 
the es „ It was ſituated in 
the midſt of a wood, conſecrated to 
this deity, and ſerved as a ſtrong fort 
Fox the people round about. 
Three large walls formed the inclo- 
Juraof it: in the firſt incloſure, there 
pas an old palace to be ſern, which had 
been formerly the dwelling of the 
kings of that country. In the ſecond 
incloſure were apartments for the 
wives and children of rheſe kings, and 
in che ſame were the temple and oracle 
of Ammon. Laſtty, the laſt court 
tontained lodgings for the princes, | 
vards and foldrers.” 4115 
varus Curtius tells, us that the priefts 
wpiter carried this deity in a veſſel, 
en the 2 ſides of which was hung a 
great number of filver diſhes. WT. 
Amon was repreſented and adored - 
_ under. the form of a Ram, or at leaft 
with the head of a Ram, and the horns | 
of a Raw upon ir. | | 
_ * HANG-MANS-@Gayner, as it is cor- 
'  Fuptly called, inftead of Hamme, and 
Gui ſues, on ageount that many ſtrangers 
who: had been inhabitants of Calais, 
Hammes and Guiſnes, which places be- 
Ing loſt in the days of queen Mary, the 


| which being 


with Chol or Cal. 


ed to death by lighted torches. 


z 
* 

5 9 

17 

FO 


ag alane in St. Catha-. | 
em, they ſettled there, 
called Hamm and Guiſner, 
gen by, corruption was called 
mant or Ge Lane. 


- 


rinc'sallow'd- 


at ler 


Ha 


HANSON. {of Hau, a diminutive of 
ndal and Son, as ſome ſuppoſe}. a. 
ſurname. 7 og 


HAVILAH ng, the fon of Han, 
his deſcendants ſettled in all probability 
ſomewhere about Chaldea, or the Aras 
bian Erak, it hos watered by Piſon. 

HAZARMA'VETH [ra1vn, Heb.) 
the ſon of Foktan, or as it is written in 
the 5 Ha ſarmoth, is plainly found 
in Haahramaut a province of Yaman, 
or Arabia Felix, both having the ſame 
radicals, and ſignify ing the coaft or 
country of death, +; 

HADO'RAM G8, Hcb.} the ſon 
of Foktan ſeems to have been ſeated in 
the Drimati of Pliny, the Per /ian gülph. 
+» St. HEL'EN's,:1o:ca{led of a houſe of 
Nuns founded by Helena. , 

HCL nm, * the ſon of Aram. 
It ie very probable his ſeat was, as 
Bochartus ſuppoſes in '(Cholobetene, a 

tt of greater Armenia, where he 
nds ſeveral places whoſe names begin 


. HOG Lane, now called Petticoat Lare, 
is ſuppoſed to have been ſo called, on 
account of the hogs that ran in the 
fields thereaboutss ; 

» Alhailaws HONEY- Lane, was ſo cal- 
led on account of its ſweetneſs, by rea- 
ſon of the often waſhing and keeping 
it clean. bone nn 
 HORS'LYDOWN lin Southwark] is | 
ſaid to have been ſo called, for that 
the water, formerly overflowing it, 
was to eſſectually drawn off, that the 
place became à plain green field, 
where horſes and ether cattle uſed to 
paſture, and lye down before the ſtreet 
was hun,, tn ods, | 

HOUNDS'DITCH, was ſo called, be- 
cauſe in old time, many dogs and other 
carrion were flyn ln there. Into 
this filthy ditch, king Canutus com- 
manded Edric a noble Saxan, who had 
baſely/ Alain his king and lord Edmund 
Fenſide, to be drawn by the heels 
through the city, from Baynard's caſtle, 
and caſt in, after he had been torment- 


HUMPHRET {probably of ham, 
Har. home, and hebe or ph, Sar. 
SE; 4. d. ons who makes peace al! 

mine, ine ̃ abs. 1 

Due AUMPHREY's, near Puddledoc tt, 
ſo called from rhe duke's keeping his 


people were glad to nge er into Eng- 


1 


R here (as Many believe) cher 


* 
— 
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mere was in Mi. Gees time, a houſe ſup 


and gives rules and judgment. | . Joſephus will have the iſland of 


© tv. vas x Aa > -v* 
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at ent by tho namò of duke Hime St. JONES's, properly. St. John a, os 
— 10 5% and perhaps ſome of | the priory or manſion- houle ot — | 
thoſs lived here, who fancying them knights of St. Jab of Jcruſalem 
ſelves ſof vunts 10” Humphrey the duke: IRON MONGER-Lane, was fo called 
of Golfer; "uſed to meer every St. of Ironmong er totmerly dwolling there: 
Andrew's day” ae" Sit Fob Boauchamp's'|: Stow. ©) i of (O44 
for the duke's, he lying at St. 1 was ſo called from ivy Sao wing on the 
and there would \Rrew* flowers and | wallscofother houſes of the prebenda- 
ſprinkle water, in hopes of 4 ood | rics' of St. Fauls who dwelt there. 
dinner, Which they returned Wiehonrrrr d 1 9 RS 
(as thay mut needs) like ſuperffitious „ e 
fools f he date having made d pf. ] % —T 
viſion for them, —_ 1 Song os ms; 59) le uk 
came the faying of Driting PE GY UU ͤ A K 
Humphrey 3 uſed of men as had been IC I n. Da the for of 
diſa ppointed of a dinner. Jaan. His deſcendants are ſup- 
and O10 gay, Sar. t nes keen ot Tarſhiſh. Homer mentions à people in 
this is tony . fs ancient and | thoſe parts called Cris (from the river 
ſuperiorcourt of the ci 


city of London, Cetinr) which is the word by which 
which preſerves che laws, (franchiſes, | the Seplusgint have rendred Nitim. 
cuſtoms and dignities of © ir , In Frotemy. we find two provinces in 
court is held in Gu, Hall, before the | the weſtern parts of Cilicia, one mari- 
bord mayor and thoritfs; ahd when | imer called Cerir, the other cowards 
cauſe is 40 be try<d "this recorder f nis the mountains called Citis. n 


| eo hy fs eb ' rus to be the ſeat of. Kittim, and 

„„ eee e eee eee e eee, e. town called Citium, which belongs to 
On pe 19954 it, to-have taken its name from ther 
A e I FOND LEE IS BEDS EO QE 1 but in the apocrypha, Mecedonia is 
2 9 a 9 144 +) plainly denoted by che land of Chirrim; 
TAVAN , Zeb'Þ the ſon of Fapher, Alexander being mentioned as coming 
may probably be fuppoſed to have from thence, and Perſeus king of Macs 


nia, which contains the radical Tet- | ſuppoſing that country to be the ori- 


Eaſi, is in old records called Idol. lane, under this ral denomination of th 
probably becauſe carvers of images or | Iſter, — to be the portion c 
idol- makers dwelt there, as in caſe of Japhet, at leaſt of the poſterity 
Ave - Miry: Lane, Fatercnaſter- Ro, & c. Jann r. 4717 ip Sruroot Ban 
JERAH (nw, Hes. ] the ſon of J.. KNIGHT. RIDER Streer; fo called 
fan, Bochartus di ſcoyers the name in (as is ſuppoſed?) of knights well armed 
the iftand Hieracon or of Heno#t) in and mounted at the Tower- Royal, rid 
the Arabian gulf, and a town fo called | ing from thence: throagh” the ſtreet, 
. land on the river Lar, near the weſt of Creed. lane, and ſo out at Led 
Imanite. +0, =, 1 gate towards Smiebfield;,” wen they 
JEW'EN Street or eto fireet, was | were to jou „Or otherwiſe — 
ſo called, becauſe ot old time there} their activity be the king and ſtates 
was on the weft ſide a place called the of the realm. 'd = 6D eee tre 
Jews Garden, being the only-burying<= | © 2 4 D e 
place appointed them in England, C ĩͤ att orig 
St. Laurence IE WRT, called che ;; og oro: Dh: nbc T 
Jewry. This was fo called, becxuſe x Of nr me} inn F 
in old times many Je inhabited Þ ot omen wot cnet; : 
there, until the years 1209, that they | Þ -AMECH (, Heb. ive; poor or 
vere baniſhed the realm dy king N humbledi the ſon of Hetbhuſelabl. 
_ I. to the number of 15060 per- | + LANG 'BORN-#/ard, one of the wards 
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ons. | of the city of Zondon within the walls, 
The 4 was  calledofa 6 


„ os . 


| N 


* 


d me] ſprang up in Fenchurchiſtrret, made at the font in Pont's 
rect, to the welt-end of St. Mary uſually at the Royal Exchange : Others 
 Wooinoch's: church, and there turning | again .aveyof.opinien, that it was fo; 
uh, zit broke into ſeveral ſmaſ up by ane John ar Thomas, Se, Lon. 1 
ſhares, rills or ſtreams, and ſo gave danſtone, who dwelt aver-againit it. 
ne de Whorehoutrn-laxe| (now - called | LON ETO {Laurerumy fands apr | 
7 et thres miles from che ſoar of che Ai. 1 
. 4A URENCE; arch!deacon of the at je ſea, 10 from Fermo to the north 
church o Rome, who-was broiled on a weſt, 20, from Aucona to tha fouth-cap f 
idiron, under the emperor Valerian, | and near 0 from Rome to the north 1 
in the year of Chriſt 260, „„ en n little place, but very well 0 
'LE'HABIM HY, Heb.) the ſon of | fortified, and has the titie of a city and a 
Mizraim. The Lehabim are ſuppoſed biſhoprick, erefted by pope Sixtus V 0 
to be the ſame with the Lubimi, who | Anne 1686, to hic . F 
with;rbeSykkiimc aud" Cubbices, ca 13 | 442, 45. united, ofnns 1591. Lorerto P 
our af Aliaraim or Egypt with Shin has been a famous place for a long t 
0 inrade Judea: Theſe therefore! ppt e eyery body does not g 
may not improbably be judged ro be | particujarly know the reaſon. ny it is f 
the Lian of | Cyrextaca, or proper fo, they m be put in mind; t at it is t. 
Zia near HU. 84 660534, 1 YN nn that the houſe in which the tl 
St LEGQNARD; a biſhop of Limoges /| gin. #40 an haye been born, u 
in Franae, horn about the dee ee ere ih; was betrothed and marfied 1 
+LIGKAPAN os Lictabone reer, it to, Joſeph, where the angel faluted her, rc 
l ro and where, the ſon of God was incar- fc 
-- LIME-Street, was ſo called of making nated, was brought.by the angels from th 
or ſelling lime there | Nazareth to, Dalmatia, and. plac:d on ge 
LONDON STONER, in Canon firret, à little mountain called Terſarto, on ve 
ds. e ee Ah are" the the 12th of May, 1291. That three th 
ſouth ſide of the way, near the chan - years and ſeven months after it was in 
nel, i bitebed upright aggteat ſtone; removed thence, and brought by them he 
__ called tysdon fta which ig fixed very to a foreſt in the territory of Recauati oc 
deep in the ground, ang faſtened with | in the Harde d Ancona; from whence gil 
bars:of ion, and now with a handſome after it had been eight months there, ric 
gone wark inelong it, hollowed it war removed a mile further, to the we 
rough with a .cixcle 3 bur ſo that the ſame hill Where it now ſtands. But a cul 
upper part of the ſtone is viſible; and difference happening between two bec 
mat it can reteire no damages from brothers to whom the grqund belong- pec 
carts running agalnſt it or otherwiſe: {| ed, it Was removed ſome paces from wh 
It is gertain from hiſtory, that this thence, and ſet down in the midſt of a out 
fone has been there ever-fince' or be- high-way, from, wheace it bas never ſur 
re the conquet, which is now near been ſtirred, ſince. To prevent incon- pla 
50 years; but the exact time is un- veMences that mghtithappen, particu- and 
known, and ia alſo is the reaſon of its la "APW removal, they-built a mag. the) 
being placed there; ſome are of opi- mhcent church, an, the miaſt of which chu: 
nian, hat it was ſet up as a preciſe it remains ſecure. againſt.all aſſaults; and 
Toer de, begin to meaſure their miles, e Chas E ſince built four The 
m this city to the other parts of the walls. The Sacra Caſa conlifts of on- con( 
nationg:others;” that it was ſet for a chamber, 44 ſpans long within, 18 adm 
mark of che middle of the city within broad, and 23 high.; 14 palm, being 13 mar! 
tde Walls And whereas this ſtręeet inches Eugliſh meaſure The holy ta- and 
was anciently the chief ſtreat of London — ands eaſt and weft, and over | erect 
(as Cheapſide now is) ſome are of opi- | the litt chimney in the chamber, in a ne a 
nion, that this tone was a place on | nich, ſtands the great lady of Loreto, they 
Which the perſon god, who publiſhed about four foot high,” made (as they cipal 
preclamarions, and gave publick no- ſay) of ' cedar, wood, and wWrought by | meda 
rices of things to the citizens; others St. Luc. The ornaments with which des, 
again are of opinion, that the tone | ſhe is uſually decked; eſpecially the | 
was. ſer up there as à place for the. | mantle, which is adorned with an inf 
rendering and making payments, by | nite nurnber of precious tones, are of 
debtors to their creditors, at their ap - an ineftimable value. She has a great 
pointed days and times; till in after- * of robes for change, and ſeven 
el h | : | 


different 


LG 
* 


all covereg . precious 
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L U 
mourning hab its ſor the, hols. 


le crown was preſented 


nr e 
wen 55 III. of France, who alſo 


by Lew). 
bes bY e rc en to he infant Jeſus, 
oth wonderful rich, mer being. 


ds, ak, 0 
altat made by the hands o apo 

28, and the one upon. which, St. Pe- 
tr celsbrated his firſt maſt, were 
tranſported at the ſame time with the 


houſe. All round ny: ftatue 1 is 
nothing but lam fe. 1 F 
other figures, ſilyer; 28 


candleſticks of 11 and. Fare 


of maſſy gold, weighing 3 .DOUN: 
'Tis iu eie We . 
ilgrims come here to pay th 
tion, eſpecially; at Eaſter, and t 
gin's nativity z. 
in the month of Scprember) inſomuch 
that in the years of' greateſt concourſe; 
they haye counted 20900 pilgrims and 
upwards, during theſe two, feflivals, 
The treaſury-chamber is a ſpacious 
room, having 17. large preſſes, with 
folding - doors, inſtead of wainſeot to 
the walls; which axe filled with pure 
gold, je wels of the greateft value, and 
veſſels and ornaments more precious 
than gold; for filvex is not admitted 
into theſe preſſes, but lies in confuſed 
heaps, in ſeveral places till they have 
occaſion tor it. It is impoſſible to ima- 
zine the valt qugntity and variety of 
riches that are amaſs'd here; and it 
would be in vain to attempt a parti 
cular account of them. 


been beſtowed by princes, ffates, and 


n, 12 


people that'own the papal ſupremacy, 7 


who have emuloufly trove who.ſhould 
outdo one another. Nor is the rrea- 
ſury all the riches that belong to this 
place: There are ſettled revenues, 
and lands purchaſed but of fight, and 
they have built not only A ſtately 
dunk bur alſo a ma ient palace, 
and no- doubt have cheſts full of money. 
There is alſo an arſenal” bur not very 
conſiderable, In the publick place an 
admirable beautiful fountain of white 
marble, enriched with ſtatues of braſs, 

and a fine ftatue of pope Sixtus V. 


in acknowledgment of the privileges 
they received from him. The Prin - 


| Cipal trade af this little city conſifts i in 


medals, roſaries, ſan tified beads, ima- 
des, Agnus Det's,'a 


ſuch like com- 
modities. 


LUD is eb. the ſon of Shem. 
e can fee no more reaſon than Sir 


Walter Raleigh h, why Lud ſhould ſtraggle 
10 far from 


y. have | 


; phet.. 


erected by the inhabitants of Loreto, | 


is friends as Data, where j U 


Beger xs kilns 1 
objection againſt this opinion 
— ions having been firſt called 
Monet, as all the ancients agree, _ 
Lydians from Lydus the fon "of A 
except we ſuppoſe the Creeks were 
ceived, and that the name of — 
ceaſing, they aſſumed their old name 
of rr. hug weldicih, has often happened. 
But even in that caſe,” we oughe per- 
bars to conſider Lydia as po ad by 
the Zydians or poſterity of Lud on 
ſecond or third remove, and to lock 
for his ſettlement nearer his brothers." 
LUD'GATE, is a weft gate of the 
city ot London, and the Gch principal 


gate thereof; and was called Ludgate, 


(as Geoffry of Moumoutb relates) be- 
cauſa at ſirſt built by king Lud, à Britiſh 
king, 6s years before the birthof Christ. 
But others contend; that it was origin 
ally called Flood Gate, on account ot 
the flood or ſtream that ran frem thet. 
north of the city, into che canal 1 ; 
called Fleet-ditch/\, T5106 » 

LUDIM jms; Heb}; A Wo 
Mixraim. As to the nations deſcended 
from Mizraim, the Ludim' are /judged 
to be the people above Zgyprypctlied by 
| the Greeks Etbiopiant, and as ipreſent: 
Aby/ſines./ This Bochartus endeavours to 
prove by ten arguments. We | rarely 
find them called other wiſe in ſeriptuta 
than Lud, either from. the name: of: * 
founder or mas OI an N 
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T en 
long, and ee r. 22 
ved}a roper name 
MA AI 03D, Heb.) the ſon. of 7. 
It is e agreed that Hadas - 
planted Ae Re 7: ang that the Medes are 
Iways call is name in e. 
e ONUS Fare b. in the 12 
Wha ae This church was deds- 
cared to St. 2 or T, w 


1850 . 7 72 the emperar 


Aure lian ys mY 
MA'GOG PID, D. 255 v9 Dre! 
af Jabbet, Talc 11 "Lrow and ii 

of the, fathers, hold ons. ro 9.4 
E tht about 1 ca ſus, w 

25 7 hartus 9 app 7 2 5 Lge, by 
h a an, ſiznifyi 
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10 A, Wrong ee of Cee. 
] which. in Fer an 2 65 Ss the 22 1555 10 
of Kalz 9 0055 Aral call arch Mebek 
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ded. N 


+ MAIN-AMBER, near Penſance, in tho 
"county of Cornwall, was formerly a 


| flouriſhed a curfew bell 


"Pp 


Ch 
dee 


fees upon this occaſion! About the 


f 


7 ; 
[4 # 
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Gag king of Mageę ta reign over the 
other =. Jo therwiſe called Maſſi and 
Moſeuict: From theſe two people mi- 
over Caucaſut, it is ſuppoſed 
ian or oviten are deſden- 


ſtons of a prodigious biguoſs, yet was 
fo placed, that one might move it with 
a finger: but it was thrown. down'in- 
the late civil wars. It is ſuppoſed to be 
ſo called of Maia, which in the Corniſh 
language ſignifies a ſtoav, and Amber, 
ef one Ambroſiur' a Briton, that raifed 
Bang monument of ſome victory over 
the Remant or others. 

St. MARGARET, a holy- virgin of 
Antioch, who was beheaded under the 


emperor Decius, Anno Cb. 292 
MARK -Lanr, property Mart-laue, 
from a privilege formerly granted 0 
| 1 fon of Fhaleg. 


p a mart-or fair there. 
St. MARTINS /e Grand, was in an- 
eient times a fair and large college of a 
dean and ſecular canons” or prieſts, 


which have had great privileges of ſan 


ctuary, and otharwiſe founded by Ing/c- 
ricur and Edvardus his brother, in the 


year of Chriſt 1036. Here kings of 


land were | ſometimes lodged and 
held their courts. When this college 
was rung there, 
as at Bow, &. e 29 eee 
St. MARTIN, a 
France. 
St. MARTINS Outwich, but more 
properly Oteſwich, of Martin de Oteſ- 
wich and his two brothers the toungers, 
Sr. MARY Marfelonrs, alias White- 
I, formerly fo called as ſomo ſup · 

of 151207, metaphelon, "Heb. 
which they interpret, Shs that bath 
tately brought forth a "0 (7 e. the Virgin 
Mary) and probably her image anciently 


food in that church with a babe in her 
OO OO Fa Dl Gt Sa 
Others ſay, that it was called Mat- 


biſhop of Tours in 


year 1428, a devour widow of that pa- 
riſh had long cheriſhad and brought up 
of alms a certain Frenchman,” who un- 
grarefulty andcruelly murdered her in 
he night, as ſhe was ſleeping in her 
bed, and after fled with her money and 


Jewels; but being eloſely purſued, he 


took to the church. of St. George in 
Southwark, and n the privilege 
of fantuary there, and ſo abjured the 


* 


King's land; and the conſtables having | & 


large of him brought him to London, | E 
W 8 8 ere \andarhe monument, firuate ina — 


appears from Euctiefe making 


held td be Ararar, and called by th: 


| eldeft daughter of Meroaldus king of 


| longing to the Minghun's or nuns of St. 


: 7 + : q 
7 FJ ? 
; : ef E 
<i f M do 


Wards the ſek-fide. Wheri he cz. 
into ths pa ri or Whire4Chapper, . 
he had "committed the murder, the 
women caft upon Him {6 much 5th and 
— * (thar notwithſtanding the belt 
refftance the *conffables could make) 
they killed him, "and 70 this account 
ny J y the'pariſh took the name of 
e * 


| MASH 2 ed, Bei, the fourth 
Fe Fon of Aram, is ſuppoſed 


y 
4 


to fix in Armena, about the mountain 
Maſiut, the fame with that commonly 
Armenian Mafir, However, the 4r- 
mentary themſelves do not lay claim to 
any of Hens line as their progenitor ; 
bur ſay they are deſcended from Tozar- 
mah of. es 1 WL” | 
- MELCHIZ'EDEC, is by ſome ſuppo- 
(fed to be the fame with hem. 7oſcphur 
makes him only |, Canaantiſh king, 
The oriental Chriftians make him the 
| | . Famer Syrian au- 
thor makes im the ſon of Sh:m. 
St. MEWS, near Charing-Croſ7, a 
places where the King's hawks'were for- 
merly kept, till in Henry the VII'stime 
that the kings fables in Bloomt bur) 
being burnt dot, there were new 
ones built there by king Edward VI. 


hat -uſed for the king's | 
horſes ever ſince, _ 


St. MULDRED,” no me was is not 
agreed upon, whether ſhe was the 


which have” been 


the Weſt Merci ant, as ſome think, or the 


n *Erhelbert king of Kent, 


one of the founders of St. Faul's church | 
4s uncerrain.” SOLE TR YL I 2 Se £8 nt ne © 


| " MILICENT [of ie a thouſand, and 
centum an hundred, . 4. an hundred 
thoufang] a woman ame. 
St. Leonard MILE- CHURCH, was 
fo called from one William Milker, a 
chief builder thereof; but commonly 
called St. Leonard's in Eaft-cheap, be- 
cauſe it ftands at Eaſt cheap corner. 
MINING. Lane, properly Minchun 's. 
lane, ſo called of tenements there be- 


Helen in Biſpopt gate Hreet. 
MIZ RAIM rb, Heb. ] ſtands in 
the place of the ſecond fon of Ham; 
for there is a great diſpute, whether | 
this is the name of a. ſingle perſon, or | 


of a people, as haying 4 dual termina- 
tion ALS FILES FE 46.03 8 ** : | 


1 0 | 4 
The MONUMENT n of 
monere, L. to warn, aboliſh, put in mind 


— 


— — 


fe © 4 we gt +.45.3 ' ; 4 "Bs % ; 
On the "eaft-fige of | Fiſb-Arcer-bill,] 


. 1 R 
”" **- - 
" - 9 
* #3 of 3 OT 
e ; 
| re 7 


| M 'O ; : 
through 
/ 


x1 meme Ing. and flames breaking out 
of che fire bf; London, that the windows'; behind her are citizens 
happened ſacand of September | looking on, and ſome lifting up their 
16663 with. 4nfcripte! and divers fi- | hands, Oppoſite againft theſe figures, 
actificially; cut, in fone, impors- | is a pavement of one, raiſed- with 


# 24 


ares, CIALLY er | 
ing me hiftory theteof. - 


his monument was by att of par- 
near the 


liamens grdered 40 be erste 
place, where the conflagration began; 
and accordingly was ſet 


church of St. garet New fiſh ftrees 


ſtood, which is not above 130 lot tror 
ſtood, hie AUQYe 13 en 


the very bouſs, where. ihe fire fl 

bea 
This monument ſlands upon an af 

cent from the fireet, of three or four 


-ps of | fone, upon a. large vault of 
[pr ig i Ng t-, the 


ed beg wel gong pe rr 
Dorick order, built all of E@xcenen 
Portland. . A linch-of which is 
trom cha Malls. M engl 35 
Tho inſcriptions on it are in Latin: 
that which gives à relation of this oon- 
fagration is to the purpoſe following. 
This famons column was erected in per- 
prrual remembrance of the dreadful fire. 
Ii conſumed 89 churches, the city gates, 
many publick hoſpitals, ſchools, libraries, 
I op houſes, 400 ſtreets the ruing of 
the city were, 4236 acres; and of the 26 
warss, it utterly deſtroyed 15, and left 
bother ſhattered and half burnt, 5 


lumn, on that fide towards the ftreet, 
hath a rep reſentation of the deſt ruction 
of the city by fire, and the refticution 
of it, by ſeveral curious engraven fi- 
gures, in full proportion. 

Firſt is the figure of a woman, re- 
preſenting London, ſitting on the ruing 
in a | moit diſconſolate poſture ; her 
head hanging down, and her hair all 
loſe about her, the ſword lying by her, 
and her left hand careleſly laid upon it. 

A ſecond figure is Time, with hig 
vings and bald head, coming behind 
her, and gently lifting her up. 

Another fmall- figure on the other 
ſide of her laying her hand upon her, 
and with her ſcepter winged in her 
"her hand direfting her to look up- 
wards, for it points te two beautiful 
podce ſes, ſnting upon the clouds, one 

eaning upon à Coraucopia, denoting 
ona p 08 other 2 8 

ranch in b and, ſiguifying VICTO 
RY or TRIUMPH 2 . ny 
Underneath this: fig 
in the midſt of the roins, is A 
vih his paw upon the ſhield of a red 
Tos, the arms of London. Over her 


up, where the 


The baſis of the monument or co- 


| gnawing an heart. 


ure of London. 
eee 


thres or four ſteps; on whicty appears 
king Char/er Il, in a Roman habe, hold- 
ing a ttuncheon in his right Hard, aud 
4 Jauret about his head, coming 10 
wards the woman in 32 
poſtute (which tepre ſents London) and 
giving order to three others, to deſcend 
the fteps towards her: 1 he firſt hath 
wings on her head, and 4 crown of 
naked boys dancing, and in her hand 
— reſombling an — ts Then 
another figure, going down the ſteps, 
following her, reſembling architectura. 
ſhewing a ſcheme or model in the right 
9745 or rebuilding the city, and the 
left holding 2 ſquare and compaſſes. 
Fs me hes wy ſtands — 
re obſcurel olding up an 4 
denoting LIBERTY. 8 
Next behind the king is the duke o 
York, holding à garland ready to crown 
the rifing city; and a ſword lifted up 
in the other to defend her. Behind 
this, another figure with an earl co. 
ronet on his head. The fourth _ 
behind, holding a lion, with a bridle in 
| © Over theſe figures is aft . 
houſe in bui ing, and a rer going 
up à ladder, with a hod upon his back. 
| Laffly, underneath the ftorie pave- 
| whereon the king ſtands, is © 


; 3 


good figure of 
| Round about the 


words are theſe, - 


l 


order to the is : tor, for. 
the extirpating. the Proteſtamt Religion 


—— balcony 13 


tad is the deſcriptian of hauſes burn | : 


. :i47.feet.; 


— 


J . the cen (be 


ti 


N. FE. 
Whole height 0 t fs 
be iden che en mens on: bi 
dation) 001 (par 175 of the flame is 202 
4 "foets "Ren Erence of the tas) 
| half, its diameter is 15 
tet, thel | Jlow 2 8 9 feet di 15 
5 No z the. thic neſs of the ſtone 
Jen 7 or ſhaft is 3 feet; rh 
ſteps. from the ground. up t to 
| there are niches in 
2 2 people to reſt ee 


Ssthey go up; and from the balcony. up- 


Wards, is a ladder, pps iron, eps to go 


imo. che urn of whic TTueth, a 
ame, all, gilt b Sold; and to the 


9 t 
* 8 $5.48 
* . 


e we the 
Scaule the 


' per ; 


airs ha ving an o n na vel, there j; | 
A 5 1 10 reſt the band upon a 
11 27055 t. = rhonuwene taken rogether by 
r10us..piece. of workmanſh ib; aud 
9001. and 1 ; 

SGF RFIELDS, 0 8 fo called, 'of A 
beats as; far as Cris legate, Finſ- 
Fury. and Hol well, and 0 0 along rijng 

r,with flags, ſedge and ruſhes, 

ill the year..4617. that Sir Thomas 725 

nycy the water over the 

fond ch, int the courſe of Walbrook 
ao. 8 garet MOSES, was ſo called 
of « one oa Moy cs the builder, and founder. 

Fa ſo called of a well belonging 
monks of a convent, calle: 5 t. 

& 3s F N ET 1 þ © ov [RN YS 
2 W ſons of Mizraim, ate thought to 

Ave ſettled in Marmarica adjoining to 
aur called all the ſkirts of a country and | 
promontories waſhed by the ſea, 'Neph- | 
him, rather on the coaſt of the Ae 
Uiterranean, than on that of the Ret Sex" 
or Mae pot in Fry ' * 7 Fe 
* NEREUS, bled: by bimop Cu. 
Nettur, Polit us, Poſidoi or Neprine, re" 
late to the ſea. 194.571 

Noah. 
A GATE, a weſtern: 
of London ſo called 
EL ERR, "Sealed da rt 


2 wa) 
the 3 of 8 it, amounted, to 
oor-or fen, Which ſtretched our froff 
an unprohtable ground, being grown 
Baur Decanter cauſed fluices to be 

the Thames... 

LL-frreet, properly Man's 

Janes on the Wall, near en 
N AHT UH Sub, Web: 1] 
eniuca, It is obſerved that the ER 
thyr ; and. Boehartus places the Naph- | 
Some place the . About Noph| 
ve land to be apher. Every one knows' 

4 and his iſſue'] came from Dre 
th. gate * en £2 
- 7 


2 l os 


14 OLAS a 8, Gr. a con- 
19 x64 5 le] the f. 0 
oats 4 bitizt as, ſometime 


biſhop of Mira; "who died Anto 34 

1 RO = 'have 4-260 
dats with Bilur, the founder of the 
of | kingdom of Babylon, and with Nin: 
h che founder of that of Nineveh; but 
he | Bok theſe are much later than Nim- 


\ Profine authors have imbelliſned l 
the hiſtory of Bacchus with ſeveral 4 
circuraftances taken from that of Nim- 
As for example, the name of T 

' Nebrodeus or Nebradus given to Bacchus, F 
a | is evidently. 8 rom Nembrod or i 
Nimrod, "tho" the Greeks will have its 0 
original ths a goat's-ſkin, with which 7 
they pretend Bacchur was clothed. k 
The name ;Bagchur may alſo be FRY 8 
2 from Bar chus the ſon of Cuſß. jc 
The Greek? give to Bacchus the name ir 
of Hunter, juſt as Moſes gives to Nimrod, b 
"The exp<ditions of Bacchu into the is 
kiel, are formed upon the wars that le 
Nimrod made in Babylon and Afſyria. by 
"Nimro# in Hebrew ſignifies à rebel, W 
to him is imputed the firſt invention 1 
of that idolatrous | Vorwip paid to ab 
man, WI 
The hiſtory of Nimrod is dreſſed up 20 
With fables by the Perſian authors. $4 
27 n wag —_ Zobac the 5 
rſt king of the Dynaſty, of thoſe prin- | th; 
car nag reigned immediate after the cal 
deku . cal 
"Others will haye Nimrod 60 be the ä 

' fame as Caicacus the ſecond king of the fr 
econd Perſiau Dynaſty, called that of * 
the Carmaides. | bu 
"The Ferſtan Mftorian⸗ make him to the 
have feigned above 130 years, and no1 
affirm that he contrived the raſh at- N 
tempt of ſcaling Heaven, i e. by build- | the 
ing the tower. of Babel,. A certain Qu 
author writes that when Nimrod | N 
ſaw the fire in- which: he had- cauſed chu 
| Abraham to be caſt, did him no damage bez] 
he reſolved to aſcend into Heaven, that che 
he might fee that 8 God that of | 
Abraham revealed to It was in hk 


vain that his courtiers- ed to 
divert him from his deſign, he being 


7 (refalutely bent to accompliſn mt - 4 b 


At tho fare time he gave orders for 
the building of a tower that might be 
as high as poſſible they worked upon 


this for three years together; when he . who 

went up to the top and was much ſur- dry 
prized to ſee himſt lf as far from Hea- | tuns 

ven as when he was upon the ground. of 5 

It is ſup that 7 1655 — Nim- then 

ding rodthe"immediars ſon of But thenc 
#27711 yg ect” ogy: ys W & _ ſie, 


LP} 1 


e ry 


13 * p w 


$2 2 a . , 
* : «+ 
(4 * 7 
© 
4 Ms : 
R 1T —— : : 


9 an Ab 
on e je pi. the fon of Ee. | Birr a 1 — 
70 mrod” whs fie water,” beeak oat abtut the place 


h , 
W ah EN ot of % Ma- | where now the bars ſtähd, and tan 


„r Tell the the c; gb of city 


foupde; n of Shen 
Wu 40 le Cult. # r we 

. 55 one of, the of oft : ate gen 8 
moſt famdus, the m potent an and tar: 
gelt cities of the world.” "yY 


It was fituate, on. the banks of | 
river 542 BK a the . time of the fore the building of London bridge 


* 

proghr ona Ws ſent,” thither Wee e a eg an hat ace over he 
ip e.of Jenin the ſecon e, 1 urn ni bvo 9. Weis 

of ae 2 it ib gudged Une e de walt oþ ak. 05 HH 
reign. of. Pu, fathe r. of Senegal aud Aan 127 wy 0404079 86: AN Want 
king of 22 ia, Nineveh. Was a yery” La BILL WE bs D 19 ron u 
great; gity, its circui bein 305 1. | 154 2 81411 n FM } [x 31 144 
journe 20 arus icu At 8 deen r 
* 145 fladia, mk Yo eg | PAIN gr cams, N 
breadth, tad in circuit, w I iy rq a fuxname;z: vo ent 

a 7 helg Re || redet sg g ed tows 


taking t 
is about 7 Mauſs (75.72 3 10 105 agues merly on ae north; Geof. St. Pe 


2 2 ge. oh 24% $4 ih bine 
OLD. SWAN, tormerly called Eiger 
lags „probably; io called from the ſign 
of the Sn near the vratering place. 
St. Mar ee (ſo called 1 Over. 
the Ri, of of open vt br 'opefila 


„ 


down the whole (Greet to Holbourn - 


LY 


bank, and hw = water] becauſe. be 


Its Walls church this Was a dange, eldiſter. 2d» | 


wy 10 Fe 5 

road and. For a ee 

e an hund igh and o pet huiit hy king Stephen, inv iron. 
other det 10 ts, Sui drive inga 1 eee e 
N ; richlyipainged 

args "WY Het bem. 5 mile ra! dance of e ce 5%õ%f 8 
C 
Some c at NOAH is is the Sa- Fang like of which was painted about Sta- 
turn and the Lranul Wi FLY ans; and e . Faris. The metres or 
that the ſtories that are to 55 8. + 5 2 * 3 out 
caſtrating his! father Saturn, and Cronk advan pr into Englifh, dy Fobn lidę ais 
caſtrating his father VHrauus, are 501 er th of On RED: the, pi — Sy 
u from this notion of Han, Noahs — ea he * 1 7 * 

1 0 es Ts ;\cloifter, both for number 5 
pumben-land,, Sax., 7. e. the ſang on 3 een all than Weszn, St. 
. lide, of . 8g 7175 LO 3, 4 church; all whichwere.domot-i 
ont or, he T5. tac, Fa 4 22 Of the duke F So 

NOR CH ing ICCs.. 9 menſet. 4 Nuit 181 ur 
the north harbous] by be 1 "hg | PA TER=NOSTER+Rotv, was o cal - 


at in led bg yn or taxt . dwel-; 
, 5 inet S » Wrote and books 
od Ally in Fen. hen! in ute, as AB Cor Ab fle, and che! 


ler and houſe, belonging 1 4410 * ei; his zig AAo din ert! 


y earlof Northumbgrlau inch &- time * ; 
TIT in STD ATHR IM: : Ae. 
of 5 88 VI Wi ee It | evidemly RU SIM: , ele 


*r Ras 4, Fg i v4 1 2 x | oi; Saule which {Dc wranglyxake for Frluſium 
r 5 8 0 0 on Hoe 4 I others" "more: Jjuftly for. Lees. 
; * Nn 14 9 W 21 | * tt itt Te = & 


Pro agfs 91 f Ee 
| 6 6 7 ii ne E 10 co} Oz 1 t. MargaretiPAT.TINS, Lee 


Jer As D,, mighty Work con. Bilingate ward, Londen}, the church 
triysd h vs {ih of the MHertians," rook its Name of St. Margafer an hay, 


thun. 15 rr-nofters νẽ]ſ Maria's C ce e 


N in theqcaru 3, by d command : 


Who cauſed” * to be caft pps as * b6un- | virgin of Antioch, who was beheaded, 


dary between the, 755% nd Weſh. | the emperor Decius Ai C. a9 
uns through Herefar Ex pr over a' 28 ' and the parim was called Parrony;be- 
of & bropſhie,. into | Montgomie ive 3 > cauſe of old tim patrens were-wzlky \ 
then again into Shropſhire, © and from made and ſold there; but was; aft 
ence throu b Deubig hſbire into. Flint [1 wards called Rood- Joney, of Ni rao; 
ſue, apd e 7 Sa liktlo below Holy ve l. * oy „in chen. eee 

0 St. 


£ 


7 


5 


. Margaret, e tent ge 
rebuilding, 

<8: PAUL'S Schout, built. and. well 
endowed by Dr. John Gollet, dean of 
Se. Paw/'s, and chaplain (o king Henry 
VIII. which ny 4 ae bao 
85. PETER- the- 2 was 40 2 
for difference - from others 0 that 


name. 

x PHILIS' TIM Lewe E 2, Feb! "han 
the Maſaick account of the diſperſion, 
are det ved from the Coſiubim. , 2 heir 
original ſettlement was in Fever bee fore 
they removed into Canaan. 64 
„ PHILPOT-Laxe, fo called of Sir Jobn 
Pbilpot, an eminent merchant, who 
was the owner of it and dwelt there. 
PH UT (ta, es.] the third ſon of 
Ham. Authors are not agreed about 
the out, y where he planted himſelf, 

oc hurt entieavours to prove, that 
Miaraim and he divided Africa between 
them Zut to this it may be objected, 
that Zest ii mentions Phut with Cuſh 
and Ferſia, as auniliaries to Wannen 
enemies of the Fews, kee... 
> Biſhop Cumberland ſuppoſes the — 
ſon of Ham, the Phut of Moſer; to be 
_ thee Abo of the Greeks called Pythius, 
which in radical letters! agrees with 


hut: 

Fi Ab II/ ifo callodaf Pigkadit-' 
Jes; a fort of Riff cbllars of doublets in 
the faſhion"of a band, made by one fe 
Mi z tailor, who got an eſtate by it 
22 ile the ſtrect] 4 Bret naar St. 
James Weſtminſter. *e > Rio 

PICS 1 pretr, L. ſo called as — 
imagine from painting themſelves] 
were co, bf. Scythia or Germany, 
who landing in Scat“ and, Tettied there,” 
being aſßßſted by ſorne of che natives, 
and A Nr by marrying Scare iwo- | 
mon, 4 anner beeam? ons; people: 
but at fengeh animoſitics atiſing. they 1 
parted, tho Scotch polling the moun- 
tains and northern parts, and the /t, 
the ſüuthern; abs iu tiivie, by the aſſiſ 
tance of the Ramaar and Britons, expel- 
led the Sant, che Scott retiring into . 
iſſaads, and Sub den, Deamark and Nor. 
 yuay. Bur ar length; the Fit, being 
gauled by the Raman yoke, invited the 
rot again. who were expelled a ſe- 
con time, bit at length the#ifts were 
totally routed, and their king fiezed by , 
Kenneth II. An. 845. 

PICTS: Will; wall in orf bambere, 

land, entending trum Netucaſile upon 
Fine to Carli in Northumberiand, 86. 
miles in length, reaching. from the, 


Germ tothe Ir ar in ene waa ä 


| 


* 


guild fer ever. 


*. 


*. 0. 
over ſeveral 


fer ip 5 55 * Mo 1 4 or ements all a- 
long, and towers at ebnve 8 diflan- 
ces, where foldicrs 15 ged. "This 
wall was Fpuklt 97055 Romaiis to hinder 
10 incurſions «8 the Fits and Scots. 

It hayin verat times defaced in 
many places wie repaired again, and 
at ſaſt Was built with brick by En a 
Roman ge e eral, in the year 466, who 
leaving ritain, it was ruined by the 
. N 5 more rega red” bur 
ſome vet Fes Of it are fill 8 de ſeen | 
in Cumberland and Northumberland, with |} | 
"Roman inſcripiions. © | 

oo: Martin, FOMARY, is ſuppoſed to | 
take its name of Pomarinm, L. an or. 
Wt, , How, called on 'monzer- lane. 

LAND, ſo called, as ſome 
think 11 one vey het a nored Saxen Pirate; 
of: 035 rare: 750 its & Hips © over againkt 

5 84 of W, 
P RT SO KE. ae, is ſo called of 
porta, L. à gate, and Tos, Sax. a fran- 
chiſe or 0 e 0 taking toll at tho 
gate of the city calle Aldzate, granted 
to 13 knights well beloved'by the king 
and realm for ſervices that had been 
done by them, about 700 years ſince, 
in the days of king Edgar, or, 3s others 
ſay thin the. Dane. 

Ace ortion of land on the eaſt 
part fl te dry PEE. left de ſolate and 
Forſaken by* ih "in habitants by rea | 

ſon of too Adel ſeryirude, theſ@ knights 
having a n the king to grant 
them th land With che liberty of a 


The king granted their requeſt upon 
the following conditions, That each 
of them mould viftoriouſly accompliſh 
3 combats; one above ground, the 
other. under the ground, and the third 
in the water; and after this, on a cer- 
tain day in A. Smir#ficld, ſhould run 
With fpears it all corners. © | 

Ali which They haying 'gloriouſly | 
perf rmed, the king named it Knightcn 
Cuiid, and "fer the ounds' of it as fol- 
lows: From Aldgate td the - place | 
where the bars now ſtand towards the 
eaft, and on both ſides the ftreet, and 
towards the north to Biſhopſzate to the 
houſe of ſtone, ſince that x 2 "ag 

auchiers, and towards the ſout =” 
* 7 Yau and ſo far into the 
water, as. a horfeman entering the 
eme might 1hrow a ſpear. 80 that. 
the hoſpital of St Carheraue's, the mills, 1 
the outWa rd fone wall, and the new | 
js % tho tower belogged * to this} 


bg FO TREE, Was ſo calle ' | 


2 9 err - W 888 3 r in _—_— we 9 — ne? 7 * 
n 1 N 8 7 8 | r 8 be "= %% — 9 5 115 5 8 2 4 F 
K w + © N > „ 4 7 * 4 
3 5 E217 ; 135 c 
F * 3 0 * t 5 5 i p : 
* 2% 13 3 N bo 
4 = 
1 
F 2 . 4s 
. D : * 
— : g F 
. # 


— i | hw ng 
is ect.“ Ar ge: Lr the dot 
* Laurens n Nene ty of. 1 0 . of the imer. 


5 r I "Rp ancient Greek authors ac- 
pry ey et ot Br . rec, ar N that By was the firſt that 
deacon of the chu * of Rome; | taught KR imp ortant truths ; but 
was broiled on a gridiren undcr rhe | gia Hl fea 


Nm in their native urĩ· 
ane in the year of Chriſt | ; e but di 1 e Pu 
ri 


th his notion 
260, an Powe, or lied” We of Jol * ne mois. it, W ite had bo- 
Pouſtne y, ma '0 205 by wich w 
e Bix Ln Incar Billinſgare) ig f the eee eee 
was ſo called, on àcoount of the bur. the r e el to boni 


ners of © Eaſt-chexp, WhO had their | certain . 5 
| fealding houte torhogs there, and their P! Fevolut 2 or tra migration 


he ſoul d 
puddings, wich other filth of boaſts were f tor. ſoul our of one body into ano= 


| voided down that way to wire! Pythagoreans abftained. from 
WHY boaton the Thames. © i t all their goods into a 

PUGH 4 ap Hugh) i. e. 7. the ſon oke 170 comms wy ear (nothing that 1 
ö Huch a ſurname. 


4 anointing with o 
Py HAG'ORAS, 4 et philofo e eaſures, 1 * Whi 


pher. Biſhop Uſber laces Ws coming | clothes, not — but wodlle: ab. 
into Egypt, in the year of the 2 ſtained from ſ wearing, had a great ye - 
3457, under the reigu of Aima ſis. H 5 neration for old men; never durſt 
continued there 22 years: | according t9 | make water before the ſun; kept fi- ; 
Janblieur. He was taken and carried | lence for a long time in their 22 

to Babylon, by the ſoldiers of Cambyſcs | paid 2 very great deference to. the Gn 
in e year of the world 3479; He re- | riments of their maſters. 

turned into Itaꝶ at ins ume that Brun. Pythagoras acknowledged - an unten 
po. 3 we een) aq — of principle, from whence: procee 

yoke" of the Tarquins, in year d I rad- . 
Therefore it is Aer credible Mat Py. 13 5 r an ary 


1 L 
t * had 2 the — of Ezekiel | 2 4, pug Yar all. things. Sony 
the prophet, as ſomie: Have neied. images oondem 

b But the generallity-of- thoſewhohave | bis tho deity, and would have 


I» 1s =_— t * 
ts made mention of this philoſopher, wil e Lud mi . kd pa 


| have him to have been thediſciple-/ of | | 
1 Lorafer at Babylon, and that he deri e ny er e an 92 


C7 wwe "ou 


. —vMv— oe, 


1 poo 

: rd all that fine knowledge from him, "po figurative and ſyrabolioal 
n by which he afrerwards'became 0 fa [ ner in which he ga ve is Ar eons 
h dous in the f. Vas borrowed trom the Hebrews, a 
[A For it is not Seh to be doubred; but other Orientals, who generally concea: 
\e that it was Zoroafer whom Porphyry | the myfteries of their Treg wm 
d deſeribes under the name Zabratus, or der . Eg PR 
1 Zaratus, and Clemens! Mid andrinus un- Th 
un der the name of Nararatug He relates {Hh FS yy e 
ue matter thus e | 
ty When Cambyſer eonquered E pt, ne 3 * RS +2 $5 * 5 9 75 i $ Hi 
en there met with Pythagords, whohad re- CEL + RIM. 
1 pared thither with a deſign of inftruc- | a Coles da. Oxford) was 
co g himſelf in the learning of el ſo named from queen "Philippa, 
he country, He 'rook him priſoner and Wife to King EA A III, bei 


nd ent him with his other captives to wüde Robert les eld { her chap: 
he Babylon, where Zorocher lived' at that | lain, 4. OM. hg f 


rd time. Fs 

.t9 He compaili>d/ijrifebſics tata | "ab 9 58 | = II Wy ne 
he pine of that great man Zoroaſter pu-'}, / 1 ae — * * e 
the " rified him from the defſlements of e + 


" his life paſt, inſtructed him in ſuch : MOTT eee 

things in which @virtuous man ought | "AAMAH” 88 Nes . the ſon 

to be tree; he taught him what were of Cuſh, may probably find a — 

" the principles of che univerſe, and Sn abour a eit caltet Rhegam Y 

" the ſecrets of nature.” Proleinv, onthe Perſian gulp np 
he nere (earned enittiertich, muck | "RADCLIFF, ſo AP of: a red — 


nat 
Us, 
e 
his 


7 


1 - 8 OY wt -vilie 


- f 


I® Alt to, 
RS? 
gy 18 q 'Y 
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filed At en 
that flame WAS 


+43 


lived many failors, Camden ky ff ft 
BATH 977, He. "tho 7 
rgbab! 55 jr his 1 
A Ihe 
* were Ore y Vece 
5 58 Kip bath. wt 
5 ROOD Laue, WA ; ſo Ellfed © of at 
85 pon 5 105 
ey ace 1225 he chur ri | 
a whilf the old hach was t 8 
© don and new buildigg, wee 
Too Were employett in "building. we 
8 rr RT u of 'p odr. 'Br., 
, 55 or thiehold, LG 3 55 Fo 
II. 
i or the riot  Antort, 7 
i Leek, ihe Trinobantes. 
» V+ 36S * nn 
4110 NN 100 
S FS; Hb.) is d 
to de ſeated near the Td ip ce 
SAB'TE N99, ' th 
Nell ima; 
; Sar acenr are he eceba 
kg, which nation being 
: & the Sie Sablateni; 
e faricned cr to Funde 25 
Fo EKH "now, He5,) the fon d, 
fone or K Sin 1.4. tie 
FSBURY: Courr,-1s e fe; 
cau Ry former] y ur. inn or place of 115 


| Andie here; 4 Mttle ü 
Renaz. ep I. fa 
enaz. Joſephut ſays 87 5 
ide ima ge of {OREN 
Which time the Sblat ions made to 
bank of the boufit 15 
inen 120 on 15 
A . 
of Cub. D ines 0 the 
xat ts TP pofed to have Tetrled VA 
biſho f Salr/bury.. © 
SCRL DING. Altey, ts 400 Tg o 
Scalding With, becauſe chat ground was | 
| Yremerly employ'd by the poulterers in 
3 Pouttry, for ſealding, mate. fowls 
there. | £2548 18 
SE'BA. [82D, Heb.) Cuſb, 15 ſaid to 
ha ve ſeated himſelf ſomewhere in the 
ſouth of Chaldea, or the Arabian Erak. 
S ERMON- Lane, Stow ſays, it is cor 
_ruptly. thus called, and that. it was 655 
werly known about the, 7 5 ng | 
| n 5 * the name 2 e 
he ite“ to wet coined.or "Ramped 1 into þ 
money, when the place of coinage was 
the Old Change, near to this Lane. 
St. Nicholas SHAMBLES. This church 
was fo called of a ſſeſn market or ſham- 
dies near thereunto. 
© 5 SHEM, choſe that ſeck to ;verong 
the Heathen. mythology Wit! the Hop 
hiſtory, arc (greatly: at, a loſs 40 
among the gods or: heroęs one ho in 
8 me or charadter. bach; -any2refem- 
blance to 25 and therctore are re- 
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nts of Fuste * 


the | of ſoap being mad in the city of Lon 


5 4 & 1 ; 
"Sþ 
. N +: Wi; 77 N 
dice#to e Ae 


og ous ſhifr of making 


{4 3% $3 28%. 


„alias her, , 
moſt, ancient. is 


the 
2 70 take that 
Se ome. 
Monger of 
ne Wes büilt the church, 
, and was a benefa or to it 


inthe.n rei * Pos Edward II. 
05 Ws was, ſo 5 on 


| name of, one,, 
1 8 — 1 Rock 


e Hl! 


count along Bournz or ſtream of 
weet Water, which of old time break. 
ing out into Fenchurchaſircet, ran down 
the ſame ſtręet 1996 Lombard-ſireet, ic 
| the welt end of St. Mary Woutnoth's 
urch. Srhere Funning ſouth, and 
5 into many ſmall rills or 

e zit left the name af Share- 

"EDIT ISM, a" 


"SHOREDITCH, dme Fancy this fo 
3 from A; duch-or. common ſhore; 
ere, gthers fro a-tabulous ftory of 
faue. Share 3 but: ever lays, it 
8 its a of, Sir Joby, Shoreditch, 


ae eteot, the 
. 198 1 1 15 


Are eee 
Tirranzte it and bony, Jar, 
ſpring, g. di, the, fountain. of che. gat 
kh 610 100, in Kent. 

(ER Lave,,which ſorge ſuppoſe 
to 9 — bara! ſo called of. ſoap! being 
made there, was (as; Mr. Sou, fas) 
ther ſe named ot one Allegue bz $0- 

par, becauſe: he- ſays he had not read 


don, till. Within nog years before the 
writing of his Suruey. Fhis city being 
ſryed-wizhuyCafla# Map from beyond 
77554 _ 418 * er f Brin 


Wales 7 e his wife tor ca- 
noas regular. n 4 1 
Part of the c urch-yard 65 — 5 to! 
een ha Wt 50 years ſince; 
a fair.pulpit built. of one.and wood in 
the middle of 18 And 3 7 the 
ſaid pulpit on the ſouth f efore 1 
the charnel .and-chapeb. of St. ' Edmund | 
the, biſnop, Was a, fair houſe for the 
mayor, aldormen;: ſheriffs and ladies to 
| 5 
ſit in; and alfſo-for the biſhop of Lon. 
don, and other prelates, there to hear 
the ſermon / preach don Eaſter hol ydays, 
and on the ealt ſide of the ſaid pulpit, 
was a fair houſe built for the gover- 


urs and chil Chrift's Hoſpiul 
,nours and children of e lee Coat 


* ſit in, the children 0 


Hopi al 


N UN 


Fofpiral uſing gc rie as | gall d-needle-Atreer... 

hey do nov Sa : "Wo, 915 N, Heb.) the ſon of 74 

1 Q 55 Tek: according. to Jeet beef 

| ame to 9 - 

4 neſs, FOCARMAH enge Hab. [ths 

e Fall, any; md >| fon of Gomer, was probabl dated 

: and ro Fre r pi res the eaft of "Ripharh, ſome 7 to 7 — 

ö n u |  north-of Cre among the Theriags. - 

: and In 2 dart 0 Hl TED TOWN-DITCH, near Chriſt's hoc 

" upon What TE 3 appear.” 1 fo called, becauſe the ditch ed 

5 Ahle AY: or rrounded the city of London formerly | 

Q chüreß 7, e. Stone DER Ws ſuppo 4 pied hat place. 5 

f to be ſo called for a Aiffererice;from | WER -Royal, at the eaſt of 'Se., 

: other churches, which of old time Michael Pater-nofter in the Vinry,. was, 

n were commonly built of timber. once à place of 50 ood defence, as ap 

0 St; Dunſtan 3 Alias Srebun- | pears, in that when the rebels beſet 

's Heath: King Edward" 1. in the 27th the tower of London, and gor pöffelhion 

id year of his reign, held a parliament thereof, taking from thence whom they 

Yr. there in the [houſe of Henry Wallir | lifted, king Richard 1I's mother bei 

e mayor of London, wherein the expor- | forced to fly, came to this Tower 3 2275 

8 tation of cruz money Was, prohi- where: ſhe.remain'd in ſafetj 

ſo. bite. Appears by ancient records 1 * e 

re; STIL-YARD, more prop Stel- ral kings of England were lodg d in 

of yard, near Queen-bithe, d place belo WE | this Tower Royal. 15 

ir ing to the merchants Almarns, TURN-AGAIN- Lane, called, — 

ch, uſed to bring wheat, rye,” and other cauſe n no eee e : 

he grain, as allo dryefs nl op kind of 65 ol r 

8 merchandizes. It” 15 Aa Ate . 1 424} 5 4 vos a arte 8 

pa warehouſes for iron, yy Rt 0 eit Rettich eg 

"a STOCKS. Market, . 9 5 Hom 2 

aa pair of ftocks ſer up there for'the pu- 1 Feber a "vithop of 40 ia 

Arr niſhrnenr of offenders MP in 10 the. IOW: nenen n ed 

ole St. S WITHIN, b hop! of Wins nch 

ing fer, who died anno 2255 e 40 ir e ard, takes its name, of. 

WY 7 400% 16 yt nh 11 10 vininers, and of the Vintry, à part of 

ro ee the bank of the river Thames, where. 

eat 7 Taro SW, 322 the merchants of Bourdeaux landed and, 

Fug iI | old: their wines, where alſo was 4 

the Tage N ee the ſon largo. building. with. vaults and cellars. 

ANZ of Favan, àccordingoto Foſephus || op fowage ol wines. 

ond rave name not only. ow Fee (but ro t. Andrew UNDERSHAFT of Pare-. 

Bri-: all Cilic ia. . ſo ken or Aldgate Ward, London. This 

1501 TEMPLE, formerly e or church . took its name ot. Underſhaft, 
near, Wa inn of the knights templ ars from a great ſhaft or may-pole which 

od THAMES \thameſis, L. ſo called on. was formerly ſet up in the middle 55 

all'd account of the meeting together of the 12 ſtreet, before the ſouth door 

d by wo rivers Tbame and whe; or J1fis} e church; 3, which ſhaft, when it Was 

ca- liz chief river of Great Rri lain; which erected, was higher than the ſteeple. 

> les its riſe in Glouceſterſbire; runs up The aft or may - pole had never been. 

ng to o0r/ord, and thence to Tosdon. The erected after Evil May day (ſo ogalled on, 

fince I dos up it from the eattwayd gent. acount of an inſurrection of the ap- 

od in e eighty miles towards the weſt; ala prentices, Sc. againſt aliens, in th 
the rot as far as Kingſton; and from ear 1517) hut was laid Mn hooks, Oy 
fore | lence to Oxford, and 29-56 miles far- da the -pent-houſes of a r Be 

uud er; boats are drafvn f or above two uſes 22 alley-gate, called She) . u 

the undred. ley in J N ward, till in the reign, 

ies to THEVING-Lane in ae Alter, ſo 0 king ward VI. one Sp 5 

Lon- alled, becauſe while We inter Whey a"curate. of 7 Fe , reed. hure b, 

-he ad privile of” fantuary, Miarel preachin Faul s- Fn told we 
Were carrie thrgugh that lane to the e 8 ſhaft Was de an 
ſalule ro avoid. going inte the | del, ing the © named Underſhafe 
Miviloge of the abbey: a to the 9 going here n, in the 
J Ak- Needle - ftreer, common! y | akerao, on of 5 Sunday, the rows, 

| urs, 


woo - 


the hooks, Where it had 
ee 


— . 1205 ror ae sd tg gn ile : 
hang, Rs took the 9 k of 555 
hung 2 
ſaw'd it in piece 6, 2. 
9 


years, an 


OEM > UeWEL, 71 hs 
of St. Olates Jury Was Eu 1 
cauſè there was a well under. the 
end of the chirch. 

4 IW. Heb.] the eldeſt fon of Fa 

„ built Dama cu, and gave nat 

— countty , about the city, bien | 88 
ſetrms to be different from Uz WES, 


75 e it 3.85 ec Eden. 


X 7 * 7 . 


TM, 5% Fin 


3 


10 „Wers indi ads | 
ftom-houſe, Woot Key and 


there was in old time ſome: 
= 4 ſtone buildings, ſome ruins of 
which were remaining nor long ſince, 
which are thought to have been ſome-. 
time the lodgings of the princes of 
Wales, when they repaired to the city, 
And therefore the ſtreet in that part, 


s ſtill (fays Mr. Stow). called Fan, 


Malers. 
: WAL Wick {of vold vig; Brit. 3. e. 
the head of — flood, e the|f 


name of a 
WAI IN \of pealven, Sax. to go· 


vern, and pinnan to win} Lay proper | 


nate or ſurname. 
-WARD'WICK ror Huietit or thee 
and and, Sax. i. c. a gartiſon of the 


.people called, rem. Baxter} the name 


of à place. 

St. Andrews WARDROBE in C flex! 
Baynard ward, was fo 'calFd ftom the 
kin 8 wardrobe kept there in a fair 

building, hor far from the church. Jn 
this houſe 7 Richard III. was lodg'd 


"INE it yr” to aal in Wile, | 


The Pan 122 ines or "ways 


58745 128 Arens Ermnage fireet and 


Eier wee Ale, 
5 ak 8 from its wel . 
Fr og Maher or abbgy, 
| fou hu — Seb of the 
Ea arne, out of a temple of lb, 
which rg and- yl y an earth. 
| Wake, about the Weid of our Lord 603. 
e Iſle of WIGHT [called anciently 

4 {bi ERA, Ang. . . wee land, and 
ſo. a e Welſh called it 
Guich, boos, er 2 a di viſion or 
!cparation, —— it was thought that 
| this iſland was formerly cut off and ſe. 
| parared from, the.reft of Eugland by the 
force of the ſea.] An ifland over againſt 
Porrſmauch, and over againſt a. 


Wie tows {of vig. Brit. or pa- 
Sans Ca x. to 8 > i CAD, a town] 
e name of a p | 
WINCHEST! ER, Sercer: was. a large | 
garde: n, 8 to 5 . hae, | 
W ing Henry VIII f 
and Edward VI. by t l 5 Win. b 
cheſt ter, lord his . of Englans. 5 
60 L-C H, the pariſh church 
of St. Mary 4:45 was ſo called of 
5 vr plac'd there in the chu rch- yard 
e of wool, which was thence | 
call olchureh haw, of the tronage 
or weighing of wool there. 
WOOD. Street. Mr. Stow ſays, this 
ſtreet was probably call'd io, from its 
being built with wood, contrary to 
the order in the reigu of king Richard 
L which enjoin d houſes to be built of 
ſtone, as uſed” for 200 years, or elſe 
from Thomas Wood, one of the ſheriff 
in 1491, who was:a great benefactor 
towards the bui of St. Peter's) 
church, which was in Mood ſtreet. 
St. Mary WOOLNOTH, of the Na4 
rivity, probably ſo. called, becauſe this 


U 


in the ſeco 2 of his reign. 0 | 
"WATER- foie fo hoes of a Wa- church was dedicatdd to the Virgin 15 0 
ter -gate near the cuſtom-houfe, and a | Hary, with che infant Zeſas in het . 
5 ate at the end of the freer. arms; and Wooinorh of beams for *; 
/LING Ser ter Iſome ſuppoſe it wWeighing wool 8 1517 anciently Trp 
#0 * 15 called of Vite ianns a Roman ; Hoke 6 EE Wb | | 5 
but ee 9 wy | 01s HO ng 5! 4 ofthe 
or pevhan, Sax. n een * 
ne 25 conftantly at R '% * | AL 
treet Waben It as one of the |. Curbs 
2 the mie fene Hacke gen, ö "ORE, 9 —5 Se 5 
reaching from Dever to London, Ba Vork, 2 8. ir be Ae 
fable owcefter, "Atter/fon and the Se. 9 Log Henry. the : | 
near the Workin in Shro taken White hall. (or York Place) frot LI 
N Holt, S- cardinal Wo»lfey,. who was 1 Ing. 


of Torx. £53 1718 21 3 
\ e 


2 N * {49% : \ 
21 1 IRS yo: F 


— 


arne renne ys 


$45, 82 


v4 3, ©'S 


E enn a r 


K . A 6 + Ss 3.4 3.74 5 
Ur os Bf. 3 * 4 . 


[15 3-25. 20 Ry 2 


* 


neſt: 
"ABRAMCOVE. '2 luſty Ro- 

e, with hardly any Qoaths on his 
Back ; a. Tatterdemallion. 

ABRAM- MEN, otherwiſe called 
Toms of Bedlam, ſhabby B rs, patch. 
ed and trick'd up with Ribbons, Red- 
Tape, Fox-tails, Rags of 'various Co-, 
lours ; pretending to be beſides thern- 
ſelves, & palli their Thefts'of Poul- 
try, Linnen „Fe. A fort of itinerarft 
G es and Strippers of Chil- 
ren 

ACADEMY, a BawdylHouls; 2 Re- 


ceptacle for all ſorts of Villains, where 


the young Ones are initiated in the 
(ant ing Language, and all manner of 
Cheats and Impoſtures, and ſorted into 
Tribes and Bands, According to their 
ſeveral Capacities for Miſchief. 

ADAM-TILER, the Comerade of a 
Pick pocker, who receives ſtollen 
Goods or Money, and fcours off with 
them, Tip the cba to 7 Titer; i. e. 
dive the Money, Watch, Se. to à run- 
ting Companion, that the Pick- Pocket 


may have nothing found upon him, Exe 
l Nicks. Kicks as dreſs. themſelyes. 


mhen he is apprehended. 

AFFIDAYIT- MEN, Knights of this 

oft: mercenary and abandoned Wrer- 
ches, who uſed to frequent the Temple | 
ind other Inns of Court, in order to be 
n Readineſs to ſwear any thing that 
Vas propoſed to them. 

ALSATIA the Higher ; White- Fryars, 
ce a privileged ace, as the Mint 
vas lately; but ſuppreſſed, on Account 
fthe notorious Abuſes committed in 


"ALSATIA the' Lower, the Mint in 


dmthwark, _ 

ALSATIANS, * the Inhabitants of 
lice two Places, ſuch as broken 
radeſinen, extravagant Spendthrifts. 


We TEMAL, 5 ide Dutch Reckon- t 
| AMBIDEXTER, one that goes ſnacks 


_— 


"a Wes of T 
A Cloaths enough to hide Naked- 525 


Conjunction with Watermen, 
and ſometimes murder on the \ 
by picking a Quarrel with the Paſſenge = 
and then plundering, 2 

Ge. 


A Sp 


2 
rg 775% 77. 4 


NG 


EGGARS, 


15 "AMUSE in a Conting ene! 1 
fing Duft in A Eyes; alſo ſex vent 
ſtrange 
aud others, from being upon 
Guard. | 
MUSEMENT, à blind, or feint.” 

U'SERS, who were wont to 8 
cthele Fockets filled with 
they would throw inte the Exes of 
People they had à mind to rob, and ſo 
57 away, While their Comerade, who 

lowed them, under the Notion of 


is Hand on whatever came next. 

ANGLERS, alias HOOKERS; 
Thieves, Who have a Stick with 
Hook at the End, wherewith they 
pluck Things out ot Windows, Grates,: 
Se. Make ready your Angling Stick; a 


Word o Command uſed by theſe per- 


ty Wr an to get ready the Stick Wit 
which they per form their Pranks, 

as a Signal of a Prey in Sight. 
Day- time they from Houſe to 
W 10 . beſt where to plant their 
Defig ich at "Night they: put in 


up with Ribbons, miſmatched Lotours; 
| Feathers, Se. + sf 
ANTIQUATED, an old Rogue, or 
one who has forgot, or left off his 


Trade of thieving, is ſaid ſo to be. 


ARCH ROGUE, the Dimber-Dambes.. 


ARE, a Boar or herry. BY 
ARK-RUFFIANS; Rogues, 


rater 8 


ng him or het over b 
es of Badg 


hroz 
ers. 


ASSIG. an Aihgnazion, A Ppein! 


} 


i Gaming with doth Parties; alſo for _— 


. 


. ft * Wer 7 % 8 1 A 7 1 . 
N - the * Wh A R * #44 % OF 2 5 85 
1 takes Fees of Plaintifand 
nt at once. | 


Tales to delude Shop e 
tt, Which 


pirying che half blinded Perſon, laid 7 


- 


In the | 


Uprightman' or Chief of a Gang; as ] 

Are h- Dell, or Arch: Doæy ſigniſ he l! 
fame Degree in Rank among N : | 
male Gaben and Gypſies. ; 


dè for Bilthing in the Hand or Check (as 
1 it uled ro be) as He hat gat his Badge and 


5 


tle of Eminence for the” Senior "Detlr, 
who ſerve for IEA Midwives, 
t0t 


1 8 4.6 Din 3 "alſo Caries 


= 


Fate of any Sect. 

' <AUTEM=CACKEERS ; 

AUTEM- 2 of any — 
nomination. 

_ —- AUTEM-CACEKLETUB, a Conven- 
ticle, a Meeting-Hoyfe for Diſſenters. 
 AUTEM-DIFPERS, Anabaptiſts. 

TEM DIV ERS, Church -Pick—| a 
pos ets; alſo Church-wardens, Orar- 


of th E 
UTE. 100 GOGGLERS, protendea 


French Proph 

BYTE "MORT, A 'warry'd Wo-| 
man; alfo one who travels up and 
| don phe Country, ith one Child git 
their Ax another bc! her Back 
and often anew * + hits to 

e n "Hh 

* VERTY 4 

Mooring "2 ſo. #24 


J N 14 2 ? 
* , KF ©. S 
8 * 5 g > N FI a. & % 1 
4. "3 s B J I S& 44+ $ eo ® 
4 £% #4 e 4 „ ap — Fe « 1 ; ; 
e e i 4 ; 4.54518 2 


41194 13 
Pace ED; 85 as He Ee be &: 
| mor''backed, i. e. He longs to have | 


| bis Poster upon Six Mens, Shoulderz.” 1 | 


Backs ub, a taunting Expreſſion.” 
_ BACON, the Prize, of whatever kind 
which Robbers make in their Enter 
izes, He has ſaved\bis Bacon : i. e. He 
himſelf eſcaped with the 3 
whenee it is common monly; IE or any 
narrow Eſcape, e has: a: het 
Squaw] to maund 5 3.4. 6. he hae” 
good Voice to beg Bacon; uſed ta 
# bad Voice, or an indifferent. Singer. 
The Bacon-Sweard rakes in his Throttle: 
7. e. the Sweard of the Bacon» Hicks in 
His Throat; uſed to a perſon who has 
Hoarſeneſs, or one, who at their Mer- 
ry- Meetings, excuſes * e wal 

Singing, on pretence of a Cold. 

BADGE, is uſed in a Cant ing of 45 


thed away; He has been burned in the 
mo 2 and is juſt ſet at Liberty. 
DGE-COVES, Pariſh-Penſioners. 


Arr. a Bawd, or Procurefs' ya n- | 


F B 


245111 


BARNACLES, 2 
Goal by Felons. 


\ 8 


Jl 


+ 


OE SARS IIS PIN 4 EE Rin 4 * 


A BAM, ab an Cate, « os 
Co tri to a muſe or Keane vi 


uaintance.on t 


Road, till - 
venient Place or Wen 


ortunity offer to 


Or. 
7 BI eee Horſe or 
Foot, now uſedfor Rogues of any king, 
but 54985 Italian Rapparees. 
ANDOG, a Bailiff or his Follower; 
5 or his Teoman. 


| BARKER. a Saleſman's Servant that 


tomer N 5 
ACLE, a Job, or a Snack 
eaſy got; ſo c from the Gratuit) 


given to ocke . buy nd ſc 
1 1 * fey, ying 8 Aue 


Jeons worn in 
is a oped ar 


Quire 


3 as 1 ſaw the 
bis 4 Ob Barnacled, 


© Juftice of Peace with his Spec · 


; |racles on making out his Mittinus. 
AR-WIG G, between a bob and a 


85 one. Fg 
FT: BASTE, to beat. 
BASTONADING, & Cudgolling. 
BATIEN, to fatten; to keep up ⁊ 
Fow till it is fit for cating. 
BATTENER. an Ox ; The Cove bat 
huſhed the Battener ; i. e. He has killed 
ac! Ox, cf 2 e.on ſome Farmer, 
who, perhaps, 
Houſe of Co hol 
BATTERED, BULLY, an old well 


4 cudgelled and bruiſed buffing fellow, 


BAUBEE, an Halfpenny; as The Cove 
rips the Maund but a ſingle Baubec {ets 
ſeuſe him for it i. e. The Gentleman 
has given the Beggar but a ſingle Half- 
penny; lets plunder him for ler li N- 

Lrdlineſs. 


weezers, Snuff-boxes, any ſor 
Gold or Silver Trinkets. 

BAWD, a Female Procureſs. 

BAWDY-BASKET'S; a fort of di- 
minutive Pedlars, who ſell Obſcene 
Books, Pins, Tape, 


ANBURY Rory, of à Cock and 1 
ull, an iale Rol ation, in order 2 


TLING, a Chi. 


walks before na! n. to invite cuſs, 


drug of Spectacles 


out the. hy 8 Diſpatehes, i i. E. 1 


got him ſent to the 


BAUBELS, or BAWBLES, Jewels 


1275 but live e 


” BADGERS, a Crew of deſperate Val- | 
Go who rob and kill near rivers, and 
then throw the dead bodies therein. 
- BAGGAGE, as the heavy Baggage, 
the Childrenand Women who are un- 
able to travel faſt in Gangs of Gyp les, 
— andStmrowiers. | 

I Money: The Cove bat 1. 
; 4 ”.w £ 5 
| * 
SPE 


5 Jr. 
8 8 = 8 
3 . 
op het 


'by pilferin and ftea 
BAWDI-HOUSE-BOTTLE, a very 
ſmall on 
BEAR-GARDEN-DISCOURSE,cem 
mon, filthy, ta | 
— BEARD-SPLITTER,# Whore-mal 


an Order of 
"P41 lain, 


"BEAU-TR APS; 


- 
F Fg 


A 


3 . 1 4 * > oh ls . 2 ** 

7 YN — 1 2 - $4 — 
8 . 
2 4 S Lins 8 x 4 

— No Bu { $59 * 


villains, — Lare 


who lie in wait to inſnare — draw in 1h in ol 


* eres a * 
; e = PTE 
x 
% 
8 1 


Rb TED, hareabrained ; not 


lid or ftayed. 


young Heirs)? raw Country Squires and 9, T, Roobed, Cheated or o Wi 


nt Fop * 
ignorant 05 K HARMANBECE; A Beadle. 


— to arm as They have aged Cheat, 


F upon” u/; they have diſcovered, 
8 in are in Purſuit of us. 


_ any forr of Mate-liquor | ſo: 


55 ECLY-CHEAT, ary Apron. + 
* BEN, a fooliſh Fellow, a "$implo- 


" BENTSH, eum. ſimple. | 
er 
BENE or BIEN, good, Pike on the 
Bene, i. e. Run away as faſt as you can, 
BENE-BOWSE, ary Liquor. 
D a good cllow, a mer- 
compani 
BENE- DARKMANS, good Night. 
BENES HIP, very good, very well. 
Beneſhip! ty Worſhipfully. + 
BENGF 
Bills, Bonds, Notes, Receipts, Sc. 
RENEFEAKERS OF GYBES, Coun- 
1 Wo „ * ohe 4 
ring Beſs an 1 1. e. 
Forget not thie Inſtrument to break 
rr. the Dour, and the Dark Lan- 
thorn. 
* T, as ſecure the Bet, ſecure the 
rIZe. N 
BETTY or BESS, 4 ſmall Engine to 
force open the Doors of Houſes; Mz! 
the Gig with your Betty; i. e. Break 
open the Door with your Inftrumenr, 
BEVER, an Afternoons Lunchion. 
BEV ERAGE, Garnifh-money: | 
BIDDY, a Chicken 
BILK, to cheat or deceive, Bilk the 


Rattling Cove; Sharp the Coachman of guilty. 


his Hire. 

BILL or BILBOA, a Sword. Bite 
the Bill from the C all ; ; i. e. Whip the 
Sword from his Side. 


\ BILL of Sale, « Bandore, 0 or Widow's | by 


7 BING to go, Se. „ | 


BING-AWVAST. Ger yoa hence: fe 
zone; hafte away; He Bing d awaſt in a 
Darkmans, i.e, He Stole away in the 

Night-time. Bing we to Rum vile ? i. e. 
00 we to London. 

BINGO, Geneva, or Brandy. 

4 * BIN GO-BOF, N great Geneva Drink- 

BINGO-CLUB, 2 Club of Geneva 

rinkers. 


' LINGG-MORT,, a She Brandy Drin- | 
| 
BIRDS OF A FEATHER, Rogues 
Gang. »5 *# a *., A „ 


EAK ERS, Counterfeiters of | 


I Drunk, as He has bit his 


Grantum ; He is very Dr Bit the 
Blow, performed the Theft, played the 
You have bit a great Blow ;.. 


have robbed ſomebody of ox to a co 
ſiderable Value. N Ne 


alſo a Woman s Privities, as The Cull 
Ter the Morts Bite; i. e. The Fellow 


er, or Cheat the Cheater. Brie 
1 uy, put the Cheat on à filly 
Fellow. Bite the Nager, ſteal the 
Portmanteau. Bite the Wiper, ſteal 
the Handkerchief, He will nat Bite or 
| ſwallow the Bait; He wont be drawn 
in. To Bite on the Bit; To be pinched 
or reduced to hard Meat; a ſcanty. or 
1 ſort of Livi 
BLACK and WHITE, | under one's 
| Hand, or in Writing. 
BAB, one that is not to be confided 
in upon an Enterprize or Intrigue, - 

ACE-BOX, a Lawyer. 

_ BLACK-COAT, a Parſon; 


[terred- roguiſn Boys, chat +formerly 

IN wont to attend at the 
Guards to TXex, Shoes, and clean Boots. 
BLACK- a leather-] ug to 

drink in. 

BLACK - INDIEs, N from 

whence the Coals are brought. 


 Alamode and Luftrings. PF: 
BLACK -SPY, the all. 
BLANK, down looked, web. 


BLEACH, as The More lay Haft Night a 
ZOO ; the Woach looks very fair 


Ba TERS. 8 that are cheated 
by Jack in a Box. 
BLEATIN GS CHEAT, a Sheep. 
BLEED, as, To bleed freely, i. e. To 
part with their Money eaſily. 


that is -profuſe with his Money, or 
porſuaded to ſupport all the Extrava- 
gancies of 25 Companion a Miſtreſs, 


athis own Ex 
 BLEW- Joris, Waſh, or After 
| wort 

A BLIND, 2 Feint, a Pretence, A 


| ure 

A BLIND-ALE-HOUSE,, one fit ta 
canceal a purſued or hunted Villain. 
BLIND-CHEEKS, the Breech, _. 
. BLIND»HARPERS, . Canters, AE 


of the ſame N En T7 


+ 


5R2a --- counterfeit. 


| BITE, a Rogue, Sharper or. 5 deg 3 


joyed the Woman briſkly.” Bite 
| the ee, rob the Rogue, ſharp the 


BLACK-GUARD, dirty, nafty,. tat- 


Horſes» . 


' BLACKMUNS, Hoods and Serves of 


BLEEDING-CULLY, an eaſy Fellow, 1 


2 — — 
— — K —— . ar es t n- s * 
= — 


1 hrs Bolrfprit ; He has loſt his Noſe by 


þ Ie Cove rs Boned and gone io the Mbit; 


* * , * 5 N A * * > * * 
: * * 
1 


40 e ee . with 
Harps, Fiddles, Bagpipes, Ge. led by 
"a Dog or 81 

'BLOCK-H USES, \Prifons, Nous 
of Correction, Sc. 

'"BLOSS, a Shop-lifrer: ; alſo a Bull 8 
| prsreased Wife; or Miſtreſs, whom 

8 no while ſhe ſupports him; ; alſo a 

10re. 
To BLOT the Skrip, and jark it, i. e. 
| to Rind! engaged, or be e for any 


s Blow. as He has bir bir blow; he 175 
ſtollen the: Goods, GW. 


BLOWER, CY - Miſtreſs ;- alfa” * 


hore 
. BLOW of the Groundfils, 1 i e. To 
e el Woman on the Floor or 
Stairs. 
To BLOW off the looſe Cornt ; To lie 
UP and then with a waman.- 
_ *  BLUBBER, the Mouth, I've flopr the | . 
Culls Blubber, I've ſtopt the Fellow's 
Mouth; meant either by gagging e or 
murdering him. | 
- BLUB BERING, much Crying. 
To look BLUFF ; To look big or 
like Bull- beef. 


nLUFFER, an lan- kceper or vietu- 1 


aller. 

 BLUNDERBUS, an awkward Fet- 

* BLUSTRING Fellow, a rude: rat- 
Log Hector. 

BOARDING- School, Briedwell or 
New Priſon, or any Work- houſe, or 
Houſe of Correction, for Vagrants, 


Beggars and Villains, Ge. 
| 154 RDING Scholars,  Bridewell- 
Birds. 


+ BOB, a Shop- lifts e Aſſiſ- 
tant or Receiver. Bob alſo © abc 
Safety. 
I it all BOB, i. e. All is Safe. 
BOBBED, cheared, tricked, baulked. 
+ BOB-TAIL, a light woman, alſo an 
Eunuch or impotent Fellow, w' , 
BOG-LANDERS, riſh Men. 
' BOB-TROT TERS, Scotch or North 
Country Moſs troopers,” or Highway- 


Men 
"BOL'TER of Whue. Frperr, one that 
out, but dares not venture abroad. 
8 BOLTSPRIT, the noſe, He bas broke 


the Pox. | 

To BONE, to apprehend, ieze, take 
or arreft. I'll Bone ye; I'll cauſe you 
to be arreſted. We ſhall be Boned, we 
ſhall be apprehended for che Robbery. : 


the Rogue is taken up and carried to 


that will kill any body. 


os 


er & Eee). os. . iber bit the Blow, 
—.— 8 Heu oh Ha 

j 0 * 0 

his Pocket. 2 he an Bens he * vay 
the Tumb a taken he 'll be 
whipt.ar the 7 — tail. 
her Du dd, 15 0 and Bruſbed ; 1 have 
taken away. my Miſtreſs's cloaths, bear 
her and am 2 off. Boning the 
Fence; Finding the Goods where con- 
cealed and ſeizing them. He made 10 
Bones of it. 


BONNY-CLAPPER, ſowre Butter- 


Rob the Houſe. .... 
ign to loſe. 
BOOZE, Vide BOWSE. 
8 BORDE, a Shilling, Half a Bord, 
ix- pence. 
-BOTTLE-HEAD, void of Wit. 
BOUGHS ; as He is up inthe Bought, 
ſaid of one upon the Rant, or in a great 
Ferment. 
: BOUNCE, as a meer . a frag: 
goring Fellow. | | 
NCER, a Bully. 
BOUNCING- Cheas, a Bottle. 
BOWMAN; as a Bowman- Prigg, an 
eminent Thief or Villain; a dextrous 
Cheat, or Houſe chreakor, 
6OWSE Drink, or to drink; ſee 
Benbow{ſe and Rumbow/e. 
- BOWSsY, Drunk. 
BOWSING: KEN; an Al&-houſe. 
.BRACKET-FACE, ugly, Anmel. 
ill-fayoured.. 
BRAT, alittle Child. 
' BRAVADO, a hes or boun. 


e %, a my :rcenary. Murderer, 


— 


BRIM, or Brimſtone, a very impu- 
dent, lewd Woman. 

BROTHER of the Blade, a Sword- 
man or Soldier. 

BROTHER of the Cufſit, a Pimp, 
Procurer ; alſo a Wnore maſter. 

BROTHER-ST ARLING, that lies 
with the ſame Woman or builds in the 
ſame Neft, 

BROTHER. of 1 the String, a Fidler 
or Harper. 
To BRUSH, to flee, or run away 
The Cully is bruſhed or rubbed: The Fel 
low is marchedoff ar broke, Bosgbt 4 
Bruſh, run away. . 
RUS ER, avery fi full Glaſs of Lit 


T's BUB, Drink. Rats very goof 


Ti le. 
sR, « atio king Bowl; alſo 
gte 


ht oe "The Cull has GE MN | 


2 W 


Thief that | 


T have Boned 


BOOTH, a Houſe, as 8 the Booth; 
Io Play BOOTY, to play with a De. 


RO, Py * So . * rob ph Os or ng N N vo «ha bi, * 
* great Drinker, alſo one who ſteals plate . retended Bravo, but a Co-war eg 
" from publick Houſoeess + at the Bottom. „ = 
ed | BUB E, the Fox. The. Miert tipt the |  BULLY-FOP, a maggot-pated, huf- | 
we Bube upon the Cully The: Wench has fing, filly, rattling Fellow. - 1 
be clapped the Fellows, ,, ULLY-HUFF, a poor ſorry Rogues, =" 
ied To BUBBLE, To cheat or detieve. A | that hints "Bawdy-hotſes, and pre- 
ve Bubble, an eaſy ſoft Fellow, one that is | tends to get Money out of Gentlemen | | 
eat fit to be impoſed on, deluded, or and others, rattling and ſwearing the | 
the cheat! ie lg IWhore is his Wie... | | 
#0 BUCK-F ITCHES, 1 old leacherous ö who ſers On People to quarrel, pre- 
Fellows. 55 ſtending to be-a Second to them; and 
er- BUCK S-FACE, a Cuckold. e | then mak Advan 5 f both. F148 
4 BIJDGE, one that flips into an | BULLY-RUFFINS, Highway-men, 
oth, Houſe in the Dark, and taking what | or Foot Pads, who attack with#Oaths 
comes next to Hand, marches off with and. Curſes, plunder without Merey, : 
De- it. If he meets with any body, he and frequently murder without Ne- 
v3 aſks, if ſuch a Gentleman or Woman mm Ie fs e e wave 
be within; and is told, they know no BULLT-TRAP, a Trapan, à Sharp. 
rde, ſuch Perſon, he begs Pardon, and ſays, er or Cheat. 
| he was miſtaken in the Houſe, 'imme- | - BUM; . Bailiff or Serjeant:: 
; diately marches off, and will. not flay | BUNDLE-TAIL, a ſhort; füt, e 
hr, for a Reply. To Budge, alſo ſignifies to | ſauat Lat. 
reat ſtir or moves é 5 BUN, a Purſe, Pocket or Fob... 
| BUFF, a Dog. I | BUNG-NIPPERS, Cut purſes, wie 
Vag- How daſt do. my BUFF, à familiar | with a ſhort ſharp Knife; and à horn 
| balutation among the Canting Tribe, | Thumb, uſed to cut Purſes.” Since the 
To /iand BUFF, is a Phraſe uſed. of wearing of Purſes is aut of Faſhion, 
an obſtinate hardened Rogue, who in | they are called Files or Pick-Pockets, 
7, an Robbery will not be daunted at Refſiſ- | BUNTING-TIME, when the Graſt 
rous trance or Oppoſition, or leave his Com- | is high enough to hide the young M 


rogues in the Lurch, or à hardened 
Rogue who will confeſs nothing. 
BUFFER, a Rogue that kills good 
ſound Horſes, only for their ſkins, by 
running a long wire into them, and 
ſometimes knecking them on the Head. 
BUFF- KNAPPER,..a Dog - ſtealer, 
that trades in all Sorts of Dogs, ſelling 
them at a round Rate, and himſelf or 
Partner ſtealing them the firft Oppor- 
tnnity. f bh 5 
_ BUFFERS-NAB, a Dog's- Head, uſed 
in a counterfeit Seal toa falſe Paſs. 
BUGGING, taking Money by Bailiffs 
and Serjeants of the Defendant not to 
arreſt him, 1 | 
- BUGHER, a Dog. 5 
BULCHIN, a chubbingly Boy or Lad. 
aus, as, a Town Bull, a Whore- 
matter,.. 9 | | 


To look like BULL beef, to look big 


and grim. 
BULK, an A 
Pocker, who joſtles a Perſon up againft 
the Ns while the other picks his 
Ocket. 0 & HT F 
BULKER, one that lodges all Night 
on Shop windows and Bulkheads 
BULLS-ETE, a Crown or Five Shil- 
ing Piece. Is ; g 
BULLY, a ſuppoſed Huſband to a 
bard, or Whore; alſo a huffing Fel 


4- 


| 


Mftant to a File or Pick- | 


F 


| 


all Loſſes. ' 


another Man. 


and Pick pocket. 


right Buttock and (ham File, a common 
Whore, but no Pick pocket. 


dra wn in and called or trick d. 


and Maids. 14 5 
"'BUN'T'LINGS,: Petticoats. | Hale'ug - 
the main Buntlings, throw up the Wow 
man's Perticolts;: 11 int 8 
BURN T,  poxed, or clap ee 
To BURN the Ken, is when Strollers 
leave an Alehouſe, without paying 
their Quarters. e 
BURR, a Hanger on or Dependant. 
BUT TER, to double or treble the 
the Bet or Wager, in order to recover 


To BUTTER, ſignifies alſo, to cheat 
or defraud in a ſmooth or plauſible *' 
Manner; as, He'll: not be "Buttered : 
He's aware of your Deſign, He's upon 


his. Guard, Ge. 5 "bs 
_ BUTTER: BOXES, Dutchmen. 

BUT TERED-BUN, lying with. a 
Woman that has been juſt lain with b 


- BUTFOCK; a+ Wwhore | 


a Match-maker. 
BUT TOC K and Twang, or aidown- - 


— 


4 BUT TOC R and 


BUZEZ ARD, a fooliſh, ſoft Fello 


ey 
3 
Wh 


-BY-BLOW,; a "Baftard,"* jo etl 5 
: CACE="" = 


_— 


Tnaviſh 


Bully 


KI. ING-FARTS, bags. 
© CALLE, aCloakior Gown. 25 
{CAMBRIDGE E-FORTUNE, P Wo- 

man without an . | 
28 A Shirt or Sbife. . Fa 
AIGN-COA'T;, in 2 Canting | 


— 


and-Gypſres; in 
.CANARY-BIRD, . bY litfle arch or 
Boy; a * or Whore 


CANE upon ABEL, a good Stick or 
Cudgel, ö laid on 2 


K by 


| order to move Compaſſion. 


Mao s. Shoulders. | 


-CANK;, Dumb. The: Cull's. Cant; 
The Rogue's Dumb; a Term, uſed by 
Conters, when one of their Fraternity, 
being 9 rt upon Examina- 

es nothin 


55 8. | 
- -CANNIKIN,' che Plague. 4 


A CANT, an Uypocrits, « a Diſſem · 
ier, « double - tongu d, whining Fer- 


ſon. 
 CANTING, the myſterious Lan- 


_ guage of Rogues, Gypſies, Beggars, 


ieves, (gc. 
AN TI d CREW, Beggars, Gypſies. 
To CAP, to Swear. 1 will Cap 
vie bt, I will Swear home. 
CAPTAIN-HACKUM, a fighting, 
bluftering Bully. 
CAPTAIN- QUEERNABS, a Fellow 


in ͤpdor Cloaths, or Shabby. 


CAPTAIN-SHARP, a great cheat; 
alſo z huffing, yet ſneaking, cownrdly' 


CAPTAIN- TOM, a Leader of the 


[ Mob; alſo the Mob itſelf. 


CARAVAN, 2 good round Sum of 
7 kn about a Man; alſo him that i is 
cheated of it. 
' CARRIERS, a Set of Rogues, who 
are enmiplay'd ro look out, and watch 
upon the Roads, at Inns, Sc. in order 


0 ehrry Informa tion to their reſpec- | 
tive Gan 8 a Booty in Proſpect. 


CAR WHORE, whipp'd pub- 


7 lickly, and pack'd out of Town, 


CASE, a Houſe, Shop, or Ware 
Rnouſe; alſoa Ba wd - houſe. As Tutte 
the Caſe, view, mark, or eye the Houſe 
v0 * 1 all Bob; n now let us ab 


e —— tatter d. 9 


the Cage or 


5 
A » 4p g% % 4 
bs 4 * * 4 
4h 
445 


| Cat's Neck ? 


] 


| 


clear, let us fall on; and b 
the door of the Houle. 4 * 
A OASE. ROW. 
plies in a Bawd y- houſe. 
CASH, or Coſſeh, Cheeſe. 
Ws. yer hay 1 | 
„a common Whore 
tute. Who Far han a Prof 
jall begin the At- 
«| Wwe, ſaid of ed os Under 
taking | 


F CATCH: PART; a Foot. boy. 


| CATCHING-HARVEST, a 
rious Time for Robber 
People are out upon 


preca- 
ery; when many 
the Road, by 


means of any adjacent Fair, Pore 


race, e. 
CATCH-POLL;: a Sorjeant, or Bay- 
liff, that arrefts People. 


CATHARPIN FASHION, when | 


People in Company drink croſs, and 
not round about from the Right to 
the Left, or GY to the Sun's 
Motion. 
CATTING, drawing a Fellow thro' 
a Pond with a Cat. Alſo Whorin g. 
ere when a Rook or 


Cully is engagd amongſt bad Bowlers, 
. . 9 85 ING SCHOOL, a Bawdy- 
ouſe | | 


CAUDGE-PA wD, Left. handed. 

CAW H INDEb, awkward, not 
| dextrous,” ready or nimble. © 

CHAF PD, welt beaten or bang'd. 

CHAPT, dry or thirſty. 

- CHARACTERED, Burnt in the Hand; 
as, They huve pam *d the Choracter upon 
bim; i. e. They have burnt the Rogue 
in the Hand. 

CHAT ES, the allows. 

CHAT 8, Lice. 
Chatts ; crack or kill thoſe Vermin. 

CHICKEN, a feeble little Creature, 
of mean Spirit. 


'CHINK, Money, fo call'd becauſe i it 


en in the Pocket. 

A CHIP, a Child. As, A Chip of the 
old Block; A Son that is his 
likeneſs.” 


RT — MERRY, very pleaſant 


over a Glaſs of good Liquor. 
CHIT, a Dandyprat, or Durgen, a 
little trifling Fellow. | 


CHITTIFACE, a little pany Child. 


CHIVE, a Knife, File or Saw. 


To CHIVE his Darbiet, To ſaw aſum 


der his Irons or Fetters. 
To CHOP, to change or barter, Alſa 


a Job, or Booty, as, A Chop by Chance, 
a rare Booty, when 'twas not expected. 


Tv» CHOP, is alſo uſed to make Dif: 
patch, toNabber over in Poſi-hafte, by 5 


erer Caſe j' now "mu Coaft is 


a Whore tha 


the Bell about the | 


To 3” OTTER the | 


Fathers 


t 


The An ue for he cho 7 pF | the 72 go! . 


Butc an when they have bir a lilly” raw 
Cuſtom | 
CHUCK: FARTHING, a Pariſh Clerk. | 


very drunk, let's Sharp him. 


: 9 3 77 
* * - _ 5 Vs 
- © 2 8 7 9 6 
1 a F N 0 
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gait the 
The Parſon will P's diſparch'c 


| the Congregation, lar be Huddles IN 


047, CHOU 8E, to clas, or trick. 


Chub, very 
10 C 285 3 at 211 abquàinted wit 
Sharping. A Good Chub, ſaid by 


„„ 


LACK, a oman's Tongue. 

CLAN," a Family, Tribe, Faction, 
or Party, in Scotland chiefly,, but now | 
any where el 

CLANK, a Silocr-tankard. | ; 

CLANKER, a ſwingta SG 

CLANE' e e 
Stzaler.. See Rumbub er. 

CLAPPERDOGEON,'a' Beggar born | 
and bred. 


CLAW'D- OFF, luftity tach'd. Alſo f 


ſwingingly pox'd or clap'd. 
SN very Drunk. The Cull is 
clear, let's Bite bim. e Fellow is 


* 


CLEA VE ; as, One that will cleave ; 
uſed of a wanton Woman. Vide | 
ben. ba 
CLENCH, a Pun © or Quibble. bY 
» to nick a Buſineſs * 


To CLENCH 
timing it; as, The Cull has clench'd 
the Fob at 4 Pinch, The Rogue 


nick'd the Time, before any Paſſen 
gers came by, wha might have reſcu'd 
the plunder'd Perſon. 

CLEYMS, - Sores without Pain, rai- 
ſed on Beggars Bodies, by their own. 
Artifice and Cunning, (to. move Cha- 
rity) by bruiſing rows- foot, Spear- | 
wort, and Salt together, and clapping 
them on the Place, which frets the 
Skin ; then with a Linnen Rag, which | 
ſticks cloſe,to it, they tear off the Skin, 
and ſtrew on it a little Powder d Ar 6 
nick, which makes it look angrily. or 
bo favouredly, as if it were a m1, 
ore, 

CLEREK'D, ſoothes, funn'd, impoſed. 
on; The Cull will. not be Clerk'd, 3” 4 


He will not be caught or taken by fair 3 
Words. 


To CLICK, to Snatch. I have Clicks 
the Nab from the 555 53 e the Hat 
from the Man's Head. Click tbe rum 


Topping.” Snatch that Woman's fine | Frien 


9 E Head - Dreſs. 
CLICK ER the Cantert.] He 
whom they dare to divide their 


5 turn, Cop ulation of Fo 
thence ufed Conrine Sole = 
of Men and Women as Tu. cb | 


bub, i meer if 


. And is not one. 


9 


# 


the Morr are at Clickee in the 
CLICKETING, the Act of Fruitic 

- CLINKER, a 'crafry Fellow.” 1. 11 | 
CLINKERS, the Irons: Le wear 

-LOAKT WIT CHBR 8 Fall | 

o Turk in by and dark Aces, £79 

me them off of the Wears out | 
ers | 


C LoD HOPPER, a Plou ughman.”, ; 
CLOUD, Tobacco. HW: e- 


Cloud ? Will you ſmoak à Pipe 
CLOVEN; Cleave or Cleft, of 
young Woman who paſſes f e 

CLOUT, a Handterchigt” 

To CLOY, to Steal. Clay the cu; 
Real the Money. 

„Lor ERS, Thieves, B 


Ogues 

Ch Ir. NG, Stealing,” 

 Robbin deg 
CLO VES, R benen 
7e CLUck, a Wench's Properiſion 


co Male-Conyerſation, by her romp: 
and playfulneſs; £54 


when 
Mort Clucks. "hey e 


CLUMP, à Heap or Lump. NY 
 CLUMPISH, Lumpith. ' 3 
CLUNcH, a clumſy Clown, an awk- 
ward or unhandy Fello wr. 
Cl. T. Money. To ch 1h V to 
be Whipt. Let's firike hir Cly; Ler's 
get his Money from him. Alfo a 
Pocket, as, Filet a Cly, Pick ta Focket. 
COACH WHEEL, as, A Fore-Coach- 


COB, an Iriſh Dollar. 
COBBLE-COLTER, 'a Turkey: 4 
e Cobble-colrer, à fat, large Cock 


e a Man who follovrs 
char bale Employment, of procuring z 


50 
EIS, penn, uppith, forward. 
— dA ſuppoſed Huſband to 

4 w 


COCK-RORBIN, a foft eafy Fellow. 
8 — * ſure. 


COD, a good Sum of Mo ald a 
Fool. A meer Cod, a 03} tf x 


Feltow. A rum Cot: 24 | 
Sum of Monny 4 75. 5 2 
D's-Head, a Fool. 5 
FE, as COVE. 


7 COG, ro cheat at Dice. Fo 5er. 4 
Die; to conceal or ſecure a Die; alſo 


E 


> 


jolt, an and Pen, to every. J 


| e whaterer the Sc :, 


„ 3 


Wheel, Half 2 Crown. A Hind Cheb. 
Wheel, a Crown or Five-ſhilling Piece. 


SIN. 


5815 1% Braudy. 


2 2 


. . 


* if 
a Cons 4s 


F 
"ſs or 2 Ys 4 | 


H. box. 3 


ivg Lyi 


Words, a Curtain-LeRure. ,;Coid 285 
eri ſdr y ern. for a Sword. 
e eee; New Colle 

| exugate ;; 24 2. 
the Roy {-Excha Jag ont 


- "COLLEGIATES, 5 the Priſoners of 


the one, and the A of the 
other. of thoſe Places. 
1 e 
a Man's Neck; as, 
Br ny is jul about to be nid. 
He is n going to be turn'd off. 
"COLT, an fun-Keeper that lends a 
Horſe to a Highway- man, or to Gen- 
tlemen Beggars; alſo a Lad newly 
initiated into Roguery. 
.COLT- BOWL, d "ſhort, of the 
Jack, by a 
COLT-BOWLER, a raw or uner- 
perienced Ferſon. 
Ja COME, to lend. Has he come it . 
Has he lent it you? 
.COMING-H#omen, ſuch as are free, of 
their Fleſh.; alſo breeding Women. 5 
OMMISSION, a ſhirt. +. 
:OMMON- Garden-Gour, or. . 
N 441 Gout, the Foul Diſeaſe. 
- Bars RTABLE-Inporrance, a 
ite. 1 
CON FEC T. counterfeit, feigned. 
CONTENT, I beat him to his Heart's 
Content; till be had enough of Fighting, 
Alſo to murder a Perſon, who relifts 
being robb'd. The Cul/'s Content ; e. 
He is paſt complaining. _ 
CONTRE-TEMPS, a fruitleſs. At. 


BP 4 * 4 : 


_ tempt, or at an unſeaſonabl e Time. 
_ CONVENIENT, a Miſtreſs; alſo a] 


Whore. 


Fee. a Wife; ad 2 


|  Miftref: 3 


: CONUNDRUMS, uin 
and ſuch like. 

CONx, or Tom Cony, a filly Fellow; ; 
4 meer Cony, very ſilly indeed. 

— 4 . 
Funerals. 

COOK-RUFFIN, the Devil ol a 
Cook:; or a very bad one. 
5 COOL-CRAPE, Whena Perſon dies, 
* is ſaid to be 1275 into his Cool-crape. 
Oman. 


een a W 


ns, , Maggats, 


Ges a . Beg | 
a ſmall Cup. or, 
OLER, Tae. Bis Coker, a whilk- 
Aco 2 5 of cold 


wy Fe 


p 8 * 5 5 FE > = * 7 
OS. EU he Cr Load, bo HE 6 
F Mo 8 + 7 + 


15 Brandy (jn Camps) a. 


2 COVE,” a es, a 


2COOK, an Undertaker. of | 
or 


Hedges; 


2 „et, Kap Fen a Wench that c 
Suttler. 
"ly, Kol 
y, fooliſh, 
THIAN,. a z very, ear 
azenfac'd Fellow. 
# Gs TAK the Head. I'll give yea 
Knock on the Coftard ; Tu hit ye a Blow 
on the Pate. 
"COTTON; Thy dou 7 cotton ; 
don't agree Well. 
To COUCH, 
Couch a Ho 


ſells 
| CORE-BRAINS, 


They 


to lie down, as, To 
bead; To go ro Bed. 

| ellow, alſo a 
Rogue. The Cove was Bit; The Rogue 
was out. ſharped or out- witted. The 
Cove has bit the Cole; The 
ſtollen the Mo That Cove's a rum 
eres ; Thar Fel ow is a clever Pick- 
| er. 

| COVEY of Whores, a well-fll'd Baw. 
 dy-houſe. © 


reel Chear, a a Sham or Impoſtor, ap- 
paring, in divers Shapes: one who 
88 counterfeits 

forges Writings; at others perſonates 
other Men: is ſometimes a Clipper or 
Coiner ; at others a Dealer in Counter. 
feir Jewels. 
| Mountebank : To Day he is a Clergy- 


Gentleman. 

ORT. Card, a Say, fluttering 
Fellow. 

COURT-Holy: Water 

"COU RT-Promiſer | 
Performance. . © 
COURT-Tr:cks, State-Policy, Ge. 
COWS-BABY, 'a Calf. 

CRACK, a Whors. | 

To CRACK, is alfo uſed to break 
Open ; as, To Crack up a Door ; To 
break 4 Door open. 
CRACKER, the Backſide; alſo Cruſt. 
. CRACKING, boaſting, vapouring. 
CRACKISH, whoritſh. - 


fair Speech. 
es without 


ackmans ;. but we fetch'd him back 
by a Nope. on the Coftard, which made 
him ſilent; i, e. The Gentleman thought 
to eſcape, by breaking through the 

but we brought him back by 

a great Blow on the Head, which laid 
him for Dead. 
C RAG, a Neck; alſo the Stomach, 
Womb. 


C RAMP. RINGS, Bolts or Shackles. 
C RAMP WORDS, Sentence of 
Death paſſed upon a Criminal by the 


one the 


| 


1 as, He bat it underg 


"Crany- 


Rogue has 


COUNTERFEIT-CRANK, 2 gen- 


ens hands, or 


Sometimes a ftrowling 


man in Diftreſs; to Morrow a reduced 


CRACKMANS, Hedges; as, The Cul! | 
ary to have lop'd, by breaking thro | 


re 


c 1 eney, f | 
TRASH, 50 Me eee hor | 
Kill, the & p 5 OY | 5 45" op 
> CRASHING Cheat, Teeth! "3 harp | 
10 e TURES, Men raiſed by oer, | the | 

ir 7270 Si r 
% K er Aide any, 
Thing into Fs, 7g $ tht , 
e 2 5 eee 4; 
— 0 4 770 the lay or Ws : 

bet on, one Side 52 82 2 N er pc Fo 

let the other 4 having 4 a 15 150 | 1 

the Purchaſe & 94" * 3 ten · 

Run a CRIME, to PTY 2 4 

Horſe- foully.ax Ye 1. ' SY IL 

i CRiMPs #, 0 A on 5 9 80 innen . 
Da Ecliow, a 10 poo RE 9 8 f Fr at 5 | _ 
NOR MS, che ak eaſt 1 8 boys in ule 25 e 95 23 7 
rn Fore- 5 | Sea. f as wre ſometimes. the Tauls o 

ters; other and .M owns, their 455 

We: 1 _ Fe PI 7255 Be. bY WL Ed. Fa eu? 
CROKEKR, a 1. al ce. IL'D, cut 9 Ack d. 

The Call tipt me 4 Croker,. he 3 ren', UR "reduce n : . Wr 

5 CRONY. . d Cant at their Halt: 

, a Comerade [in an &r colding.. at 
Senſe.} Two or Three hog a, £1 1 K ata Curtain. Ar 


agree to beg or rob in Parrnecthis, © bl 
one another Crony z-as, Such a-one i- 


my Crony; as nt . ws! He mt I 
go Snacks. 
CROP, Mop. Tail, The Crop- 
C 21 e Crop- 
tin of the Rotan The T Lok of the 225 
CROPPIN=-KEN,. A: 2 or Bog - 


1 9 


p. 
e 1 85 
e 


Gas ws 
napr 


"9 Mop 


Le 1 * 


5 


1 


r a 1 79 


or 


nal or - thi 
ſo 17 ih ak. 


28.8, We t ſpeak ently, c 
0 5 Tp 275 2 = 2 5 


to give good Words. 


houſe. 

To CROSS. ITE, to gra in a Friend, 
jet ſnack with the Sharper z alſo, ro 
cer ina. or d ie | 


the e. e Le. l gry 
CRUISERS, Beggars; Alf Lo ay 
Spies, who traverſe the , to give 
latelli Gai of a 2 
ib, helps. dalla 

to 05 1 55 "or 

CRUST -BEAU x r i 
5 over his Us ons t 1 


ves Waſhes, Faint, 128 


| Yong CUB, a ne 4 
by on. hy | Wh T7 15 5 
CUMBERS,. T 
CUDGELLIERS, | wag, 5 oY 


umd; alte Cudgel=Flayers.... 
FFIN, (gg Pe 


CUEFIN:QUIRE "Sos Roe Gn 


CULP, a N or B 


ce; 5 8 He it 1 a7. 1% Pe 


Whigs, to give ill Language. 4 
with i 95 Lang is alſo called a 
oo 7 4 took bim a. Cut Pc foe 
houlders. | 


l * 
* . 


expert, PN” in 
wort 4 Rum goed, | 


Drag ow 4 Thie ring, e Chent- 


Sharping, Ge 


B. IN e ip me a 
ob Ta by 3 e or * 
| 88 4 6 for. — 4 
12 | 4 
DAMM a N 
a. 2 bs. 2 
bee | 4 Sedus Ws 


Seen 8. nnen 
e. W | 


Gil, a Man, either Honeſt, or 
. 


% 


: IE 92 15 the Hot U. 0: 
his 
DARE 18 Nez, f Shackles or. Fet- 


3 


- DARBY. ready Money; "The cn 


ow. gave | 


Liſt 


ARK "Cu „ a married. an, who 
keeps a W 25 and $69 Fi her in 
for fear of Diſcovery... * 
x ANS, the Night; Tie cpi 
of Darkman or Darkneſr, a Bell-man. 
DARKMANS-Budze, one that flides 
into a: Houſe. in th Duſk, 39 at; in 
more Rogues to rob, 
; DAY: a Tavern-Drawer. 


81 


: 
& * Suns? 
 % £2 J 


| 


DVB, a Bribe, 'a Reward. * 


ſecret Service 21 The Cull was gybbed, 
becauſe he could not dawb. The ogue 
was puniſhed, becauſe he had no Pence 
to 2 05 off his Sentence. e 


DEAD _ Cargo, a Term uſed by b 


Rogues, when they are diſappointed in 


the Value of their Booty. 
DEAD-MEN, empty Fors or r Bottles 
ona'Tav rn, Table. = Ho 
_.. DEAR Jeyes, Iriſhmen. © 

+ +; DECU 8, à Crown or Five Shilling | 


Pie 
"DEPT "Pillow, A ridy, ' near, little 


"DEGEN? a word. Nim the D. en, | 
his The AF: from'the Gentl 1 


rs, young bel 9 | 


- rips and-prone to Venery, but Who 
e not loſt 
er Upris izht-Man pretends, to, and 
izes; Th en ſhe is free for any of the 
Fb Alſo a common Strumpet. 
DEVIL -drawer, a ſorry Painter. 
©. DEUSEAVILE, the Country. 
DE USEAVILE- -Stampers, Country 
Carriers. 
DEW S-2w7ns, or Deux-wins, Two: | 
Pence. 


eman' 8 | 


their Virginity, which | 


DIDDLE, Geneve, a Lies very 


much drank by the loweſt Rank of 


People. 

DIMBER, pretty. 

... DEMBER-Cove, a pretty Fellow. 

\ DIMBER-Damber, a 'Top Man or 
Pance amongft the Canring Cre; 
alſo the chief Rogue of the Gang, or 


the compleateſt C t. | 
© DIMBER-Morr, a pretty wench. 

e Mr 

oy, a ogue, A Cr, a 

Bully, a Sharpe 

" DING-Done, helter-ſkelter® 
hs Df T, engag'd or in Debt, pawn'd 
or mortg 14 

2 L-Ditry, ; a Pals at the Gal- 


# 2 
5 > 


Bier TCR, 4 Mirtimur, a Juftice ; - 


4 1 


Fellow. OO: 


* 


1 Bi 6. 
of Peer, Warrant g 


{Wogan 
e ene 73 
Wench all 


To DOCR, 


to 310 w_ 
'The *Cutt Docks the Delt in the 


the ROY. ay with. the 


Ni ht. D 
1 kale Die that will run 
but ys or ___ 1 They put 
( or upon im e he 
with falſe e x 
+ DOMERARS; or DROMMERARs H 


Rogues, pretending to have had their 
Tongues'cur out, or to be born Dumb 
and Deaf, Who artificially turn their 
Tip of their *Tongues into their 
Lhe ve 4 and with 4 Stick making it 


5085. eier, © break 


Houſe; Lock, Door, Go. 4. ofe= ts "af ] 
far Felon and Doſe; i. e. found Guilty 8 
ſof Felony and Bürglary. D 


DOWN-=HILLS;” Dice that run low. 
"DOXTES, She -beggars,” Wenches, 

Whores. 

DRAB, a Whore,/or Slut; a dirt 

Drab, a" very naſty > Sine ke 
. DRAWERS, Stockens. 

DRAW Latches; Robbers of Houſes 
that were faſtened only by Latches. - 
DRI ER, a t of Clap, or vene- 
real Gleet. © 
DROMEDARY; a heavy doveling 

Thief or Rogue. A purple bree: 

a Bungler or a dull Fellow at Thieving. 
DROMMERARS. See Domerars. 
DROP a Cop, to let fall (with Deſign 

to draw in and cheat) a Piece of Gold; 

alfo the Piece itſelf. 

DROP in his Eye, almoſt drunk, 
 DRUMBELO, a dull, heavy Fellow. 
DRY-Bob, 'A ſinart of ſharp Repac- 

tee. 8 

BRT Boor 


* 


, 2 ay, cloſe « cunning 


'DUB, ates key. 
DUB, the Giger, open the 51 
ell rike it upon” the Dub, We wil 
rob that Place. 
"DUBRER, a Picker of Bock 
" A DUCE, Two-penctee. 
DUDDS, Cloaths' or Goods. Rui 
Duddr ; fine ur rich Cloaths or Good: 
DUDD-Cheats, Cloaths and thing 
ſtollen. Abraham Cove har wonne, (9 
bir) Rum Dudds ; the poor Fel lo. 
has ſtollen very coſtly Cloachs. 
\ To. DUM-found, to 'beat- ſoundly. 
' DUNAKER; # pas of _— \ 
| Calves, Se. | 


> + i. Gta $ 5. 


pi 


# 


ET 


DUDDERING ai 4a 


ih} lewd. 1 199 

505, to 5 or open 4 8 : 
Dup the Ken, Enter the Houſe; Dy 
the Boozing Nen and boot a Gage, Go 
into the Ale-houſe and drink a Fot. 

DUST, 2 ere with. tas 
Du/t, Depoſitèe your Money. 

ST. i away, Drink quick about. 

NUT CH-Reckaningz, or Alte-mall, a 
verbal or lump Accompty without Far- 
niculars; as brought in at Suning- 
Houſes, - at Bawdy Houſes, and other 
ſuch like Places of ill epute. 


«i ot r 'F 4 7 TRA 9 2 
* + 


38 ** A 822 * 
: 8 1 n 5 842 A TEL 11 F 1 I ©. 2B: X 
#5, 4 2 2 7 « T* « ö x £ 


_ 


* 
182 * * ro: 12. 5 


S £1 


5 1 [1 5 bn ” \ 


£ ** 


Moor 

E; as, 175 el N 
At all Adventures ; uſed to yy a. 
rillainous and daring. WN for 


T» EGG one on; to ftirgulate, provoke, 


puſh forwar Tae or — on 
for Miſchi . 1 


arp # * 11 4100 91 


ERIFFS, Rogugs ak initiated, and 


beginning to practiſe. 12 
1 } 1 15 $1 X 
EVES, Hen-Rooſts. cps 3 


K 


; 1 


7 1 
*- 
1 


5 


re; 3 


| Miſchief, whatever, may, be, Con- 
ſequence. * f 
To EDGE, or, as "tis vulgarly call 'd, + 


ELBOW- ſbaler a een Shar. 
per. b 55 Allein i ont 75 ; 
RLE, 155 = 

EMPT 5 Tell look. [ 25 
or, Tie Ho ©. the Perion or 
Houſe has not hg 2 e 80 
is not worth atte 

ENGLISH A ature, Ale. Beer, m 
or Cyder : 5 NP ee 

EQUIPT,,. 7-45.46 "al having new 
Cloaths. Well equi e : in t F 
Pocket, or., yery, full y z al 
very well dre 55 Cs e 7 
with a Brace of. foe The Gentleman 'S 
turniſh'd me -with 155 ee of. Gui- 


EV ES. Dropper, one mat lurks hong 


to rob or ſteal. 


EWE, or, The,yhite we, 4 4 
an very — N Top 


. 94 10 K 


{ 


Rake, or of bag x; Rank, one f 3 


" 


I. | 


| down ſelling 


oh OT Sed ke 

8 75 L 
ö ; 41 
Gs Wy aten 

A 4 e 


* ws, 9 V hs 


hol 


a 


FAG, i . 
he 15 r 
the re. Whence 
To 74680, to * : 
Foot ; as Facgot the C 
the Ven. ' | 
.FAIR-Roe- Buck, 2 women. 2 
Bloom of her Bea uty. 1365 
. beat, Gold Rings, or 
ves 3 
FAMELERS, Vilains that | pa 
;counterfeic © TAngE, a 


AMBLES 9 
5 * 28 or mals 
b a. Difference. Ya e 
up. ee WY the Na ns Tot | 
FAMILY of Love, Lew d 
Whores; 3 all OA Seft. "A 7 
FAMMS. Hands. 
 FARTING-Crackers, recches. 
. FASTNER;. Warrant. 3 
FAS TNESSES, 1 
Fade rich, a5, A fr Cul n 


enen a ace Jux 
Er, a 8 2 3 55 Tri . Ce f 
s FAYTO FA'TORS, A 


"W 


| of Gypſies, Peer to tell Fenn 


their Fate or Deftiny, or e 1 
were born to. 
”FEATHER=3ed-lanc,"an 
9 Den Dinh 


but particularly ly that bet 

and... Daintr 'To rather, 4 cb 

inrich Hitnſelf by indi rect „ or 
of, ont 


at the Ex ence | 

FEINTING, an ate ae on doch rt 
of a Houſe, or Road, 8c. when'their 
chief Streſs or . 2 2 


15 pions t, or-Bawd, 


| ſpend, #, 
con 125 is Sling: l TINS 


0 de 720d 
alles * Stollen Gong wins 14 
EN Not 9 10 
"FE Stollen Goods 255 ab iſe, 
..FERME, a Hole. 
FER Er e, * thore + 
hade got the mam Sores or Cleymes 


2 


4 


"4 RET ae deere 

TT e that ſe 105 0 dods upon pace 
t excellive Rates, ir * 3 
aud often | 

9255 uy periſh tor is ab 


32867) 


ind. 


Goal. 


58 


FERRE TED, EO 2 

- FETCH, a Trick or "Wheedle. 4 
Meer Feteb. 

To FIB, to beat; Fib the Cove 


/ 


2 . . 


Dy a, wg 
Dat the Tumbler, 


mo v.19 


. 


"Þ 1060 
FLOGG' 
the Cart's 


vun at 


: 50 ad, for FLOG 4 naked Wom 
Ae 15 ("ns Sik WY | whi ng wile 8 Ro an-ojd (ag 
way ney his P — — @ young Letcher, 
Thee 1D bp” 1 1 zt. ter ur the veer: Cove, of 
| 93 71 1 Uh. the Cro Pa Zoe 22 — through the 
1055 f h Runwile, and wa; 
5 1 1 wy E 5 eee 
t ay” dra the Cart's tail 
L200 e Wt "0 155 . — Bull | Stxvets of Duden, 
TR was ſo "whipr b th 1. . 
BER, as, Wirk r man, 31117 2 Eee 5 oh 


See Gere . 


The 


= 
7 


$f 
ho, ener 
El . A. 


| Who, to 


FLOGGING- Cave, the Beadle, or 
| Whipper in  Bridemett, or any ſuch 
Place. 

F LOGGING- Cully, an old Letcher, 


imulate himſelf to Yenery, 
Hear 6, S Svipp'd mi 


8 | 
hike P73: 37 * 4 


23 . d e Peit * 11 een g. N * whipping 
* i picks nis 
Ag 184 bang l) 1 FLORY: TE a Wench "that i 1 
155 EE who Tcowe 9 25 Pf o WT tou 72 = ri e hilt nw : 
a Pic | „Or n 90 of Mone 
Rogie ; i ON at 211 14 757 Cl 20 „% Fuße oo Fob, the pa 
FIRE Ship 2 Pac: ey. V. Ws ob 3 Pocker 1 1 _—_— With Money. . 
5 oat; The Fr PLUSFERD!; RD: Druck M 
"it out, (among the r FU IE. the R 0 der of Loi, 
Fab very red, and Secs Yo Teen. 
1 n ar 1. 3 11 1, es ga ne in 
T Had RS Fortunes, of it a e 
Pane * yer ap 1 N ng a [Chan or Trick. 
L MBxKB ee, Ferres che n thoit'or Wane. 
looks rein ata. Distance biit 50 rler 700 
eie; 4 . 10 FOGUS, Tobe af i Gaze of 


N «Op ot, 87 _ | Fogus e me a Pipe of Tobacco. 
17755 9745 wa if 768 THIAN 8 Mawor'd, po artificial 
high- priz” a. Sore made ke r d Lime, Soap, 

N r 631885 gre 18 and t e Ruſt af ld 1 Iron, on the Back 
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4 15 * ; 


W oh Priſoners. offs 15v03td 
Ring; Rut-Fon, a: 


(78 


Ti 


= ia} 


— 4 


* a 
Teen, ane Wat ftandelby, 
x le — to the —— 
verꝝ i or Premium... 
INC ING I hs ncreaching upon. 
INLAYED, Well inlayed, at Eaſe in 
His Fortune, or full of Money. 
JOBE, a Guinea, Twent 1 
or a Piece. Half a Jobe, Half wh ro me 
Joker Forkum<cloy, to 
him: Woman. TT 
._  JOCKUM: Gage, « Chamberpot 
me the N cπ,/, Gage, Give or hand m 
the hooking: Glaſs.  Rum- Jobben Gage, | 
- a Silver Chintibey Fot. 15 0 
ORDAIN, a great Blow or. Stari 
„ Ckamber Fot. T 7g bl For- 
dain, if I rranfrcar ; Twill ti vs him a 
Blow: git my Staff, if I get up to him. 
ns a —— or Coat. A Ren 
app eee 42. Ker 
 Foſeph, y —— ordinary Cloak or 
1 w_ S_ * tatter d Ones. 
Toy wy ogues, c. car 5 
Pins, Foimts, 4 Hop 14 — 
Wates about, — 1 under —.— * of 
felling een, commit Thefts and Rob 
beries. Ae 
""IRON-Doubler, a rien. 0 a CL 
FT CH*Land, Frotlaud. ; PIECE 
»FUKRUM,'a License: M e 
„ any very bad or 
oa 
JUSTICE, TI do —_— . chi; 1 
1 Peach, or rather Impeach or 
_ diſcover the whole POD 
my. o 8 27 Bacon. 


id % e | 


ä 


* a” 4 1 . 1 a 
- ATE, a piek-lock. Tit 42 h 
Kate's She is a clever Pick- lock. 


% KEEL-Bullies, Lightermen that carry 


coals to and from the n called | 


in Deriſion. 
- KEEPING: Cully, one that maintains 
a Miſtreſs, and parts with his oy? 
zuſly to he.. 
NI , a Horſe. TW WE bes 
Tel rel. a. Our. of Eiter, Our of 


"KEN, 4 Houſe 4 305 Ken, Cool; 


Bowman-ken, a good or Well furniſhed } Maſter: of Miſrule, otherwiſe -calle 


Houſe ;- alſo; a Houſe that harbours 
Rogues aud Thieves. Biting the Ren. 
robbing rhe Houſe, 2% 4 bob Hen, Bruſh 
ubon the Sneak, i. e. Tis a good Houle, 
go in and tread foftly. Ne have bit the. 
Len, The Houſe is robb'd, e Bu- 


ſineſs is done. 


114 


KEN-Miller, a Houſo-breaket, Khoo | 


uſually, by getting into an empty 
©; IE 12 39. 


1 7 


} 
t 


(b 
f KIN, a; Thief: He's. one of the" Kir, 


whom one of the Gang knows to be 2 
I | Villain, __ not ona of ei own 


K 11 | 
onſe, fi ans: $0) 1 the 
utters nds Megs 4 2 
in at the Windows, 2 | K 
KIGK,. e pa Tune; Fog, 
c. an 4 =, \ 
e. Senne ix pe 6 
e D, gone. 22 99 ? a 
Gull keic e, . . The , 
ie made his Eſcape. J 
CKS, 


Brgeches. '. Tip ur yaur Kick, 
we' baue them as A 59 Lour ;. 
„ off your Breeches, for we mul 
ave A 26. as well as your Money. 5 
111 17.8 

| 1 = Order of Rogues, who 
meeting. a, Youth. with a Bundle or 
Word of Goods, wheedle him by; fair 


ords, anti whippia Sixpence into 

Hand, to ftep on "4 ſhorr and ſham 
Br rund, in the mean Time run Wray 
with the Goods. 

'EIDNAPFER, + one that decoys or 
ſpirits (as it is commonly. called) Chit- 
[dre away, and Ek them for the 

Aken 24 

KILKENNY, an old ſorry Fri 
Coat, (MEIN 8 a 
EIL n 

To KiMB. W, to Trick, Sharp, or 

Cheer alſo to Beat ſeverely, or to 
Sully. Let's. Kimbawe. the Cull, Lets 
| beat that Fellow, and get his Money | 

huffing and bullying) from h im. 


1 


let him pike ; ſaid of a Brother Rogue 


Cren 

KINCHIN, a lire Child: 
KINCHIN-Coves, little Children bog 
Parents are dead, having been Beggars, 
as alſo young Lads:running from their 
Maſters, whe are firſt taught Canting, 


: 
0 


then Thieving. 1 U ft; 
KINCHIN; ve, Alittle Man- L. 
KINCHIN- Artz, Girls of a Tear o M 
e old, whom the Marrs (their Mo- lo 
7 catr at their Backs in Slare 
tr) and if they have no Childrt to 
& oF their own; they; Mend or flea hi 
Pong from others.” | 
KING! of the! dypfier, "this Captain, fa 
Chief, or Ringleader of the Gang, th 
or 
U, rightman. Vide Gypſies. Co 
EIN G's Head ſun, or the Cheguer- FA 8 
in ve Fed pie, the Friſon of Neu W 
gate. ; £4 1 11. k 
; KING's Pilturer, Money, r. 
| KIT, a Danci 3 e de 
|; 4 K NA.CK Shop, 4 Toy «hoo 
freighted / with preiij Devices to pie g 
Packets.) 4 19 1987046. 15965 To 


TY 


15255 N A Woman, by 


you ſoundly! 9 


Well cloy the Las of Dudds.: Co 


wie + Portage, Butter milk, of 


ILATCH, let in. 


A 
EVE N 
Aer. llt Blade, «A, Haftor pr: | 


Mars - ed - 


ak. one o 


„Bully. 


KNIGHT. of 1 "The. Pol, 


vidence. 


Highwayman, beſt mon ate 
KNOB, the Head or Skull. 


bor. aCrew pr ere nf lain 


2 « #4 
8 25 } « 3G N 2 1 oo * * 
Sat 1 
2, 
4 I 


1 1 WY! 


689 wo $90 F. hoy DS 7 2A" 


LACING, beating. bing; 
I'll Lace your Coat, Sirrah T nt beat 


LADY, a ver crooked, ebe 


and ill-ſhapen 
' LADY-birdh, "light; or "lewd wot | 


LAG, Wat ; atfo laſt. 18 
130 WI a Buck of 2 il 
je, [4 


us teal that Buck of Cloths. 6 
To LAMBASTE, to beat ſoundly. {+ 
LAMB-Pye, beating or drubbing. 
LAMB-Skin- Men, the Judges © the 

ſeveral Courts. 

LAND-Loper?, or Land tubers, Va-| 

E that beg and ſteal about the 
ountry. 

LAND Pyrates, Highwaymen or any 

other Robbe z * 


LAND, as, How lies the Land? How | 


fands the Reckoning? Who has. any | 
Land in Appleby ? a Queſtion aſk'd the 
_ at whoſe Door the 
ong. 
LANSPRESADO, He chat comes in. 
1 Company with but- "© wO-ponge is 
his Pocket. 
LANTERN -jaw'd, 
faced Fellow. © - 

A Dark LANTHORN, the Seven 
or Agent that receives the Bribe 9 


ourt). 


LAKE. Over, ſaid when the true 
Name of the berg muſt (in Deceney 
be conceale. F . 


yr 


[WW 


LAY, an Ente 


lo. be fi ck of the Lay, To be tir'd is 


of: t + Fita ' 


4 mercenary 

common SWearer, a . every | 

Cauſe, an Iriſh Ev 7” 

" KNIGHT. of the Road, the chief 
KNIGHT. of 4251 vac, 


the ſtouteèſt Fellow among them, 


5 


4 
1 


| 
| 


5 LNOGE, Dow, yery. frong. 850 | 
5475 "KNOCK. off, to give over Thiev- 


| :. LONG-Shanks, long le 
prize; or Attempt ; | 5 


their Purpoſes. 


hire a 
*LET'S, 22 a Bruſh, or Let's "Dope, Let 


Wach. 
LIF TER. 2 Crutch. 


: ood 
laſs ftands * * "gp 


E 


; 


* 
Wang r. an Oppotednity 


Alſo an 
Chance; as, He ftands a Fe ay; 2 
t 


| ftands an odd. Chance, 3's in gr 


1 e be 
AY'D Up in Lavender, wad | 
dipt for preſent Money 1 Lo | 


LEATHER- Head, a Tier- Mars. 
Heavy- headed Fellow." ©. 
LEA THERN Convenience, « by: the 


- | Quakers) a Coach: 


Ring! Bier tate an Ark. and. Winni, Let 3 
uller- 


us ſcour off, and e What Shift we 


can to ſecure our Aue EP! being 


an retiended. | 1 
EVITE, a prieſt or Parſon. . Tn, 

To LIB, to tumble or lis together. 

LIBBEN, à private Dwelling-Houſe. 

LIBBE GE, a Bed. 

 LIBKIN, a Houſe to lie in; alſo 2 


Lodging. 


Lick r, as een Faces - 
* A 3 $ 
F 
Finger'd, eri. FC. 
LIGHT-Mans, the Day or Pay- 


1 break. 


LIGHT. Frigate, 4 Whore 5 410 a 


Cruiſer. 


LILLY White, a CE ds: 
og LNG: of the old. Author, a Dram of 
randy s 
LINNEN Armorert; Taylors. 
„LITTLE Barbary, Wapping... 
'LOAP'D, run away; e loap d up the 


Dancers ;. He whipt up the Stairs. 


LOB-Cock, a heavy, dull Fellow. 


In LOB. Pound, laid dy the Heels, 5 
jo" wap d up in Jail. 8 


OBST ER, a red Coat Soldier. 
- LOCK, as, He ſtond a queer Lack; ; 
differem Chance, | 


LOCE 477 fal one that. buys: and 


{conceals ſtollen Goods, 


The LOCK, the . W VR 


the Thieves carry ſtollen Goods. Alſo 
2 very lean, chin an Mage +. for pocky Folks in South | 
v hes 


LOCKRAM Faw'd, thin, lean, 


ſharp-viſag'd 


LOGE, a Watch. i Filed 10 '& 


5 2 Loge, or Scout, Pickt a' Pocket of 
a Watch. Biting a e 1 25 
the ſame. 


LOEPOOP, a lazy, idle 4 
LONG- Mee, a very tall vgs 
LOOKING-Gla(t, a * Chambar«nor. 
A LOON, a Lout. A falſe Loon, a 
«3 2 true 


Me 


. or 


W e by hirreen-p 
EP arias dt wed, 6 


e * 


1815 at das Ga 


IVR 


Moner, War RI 
| of other a r 
n e wt 5 „ gt K | 
* «£7 8 mee | 
2 CKAREL, 4 wd. Þ 
MACKAREL-Back, % very] w 


tall, lank Perſort 


MADAM Yan, a 'Whore;. Vic 
has been with \Madam Far, Pugh low W 
AE gehen . thii Raiſe 

ollen. 1 made thi 
a Hear," T Role it cleverly: 8 5 
MAP Tom, alias of Bedlam; 1 biber. 5 
. wiſe Allet Abram meh. | 5 


10 e ee, when 405 ard 


1 104 | 
ir EY a Half=penny. 
To MAKE; to ſteal; ie, th Wy 
"away with. 13 
MLKIN TRASH, one in 4 ructul 
Bey, enough to krigne 6 one. 
NAT MSE T. . z jolly ed Noe. | 
; MAN %% Town, a lewd. Spark, or 


ry Debauchee. 
| MANUFACTURE, an r 0 
of the Fruits of Exgli roth, as 


Ale; Beer, Cyder, Ge. 
MARGERT Frater, a Hen. 
MARINATED, en, into| 

ſome Foreign Plantation. | 

| MARRIAGE Muſick, Childrens NY 

' MASONS Mawn'd; u ' Sham | Sore 
above the Elbow; to counterfeir a 


[ 


3 by a Fall from a Scaf+ Þ 
i 5 


Ten Sm 


| bb "vox 


W Pt 


1 


5 e bot 
alt + MELT, | Money. ji 


113 yon ſpe 
beef ? The, 50 85 47 
2 55 


1 Oar 
4805 


pon 18.” 

Ar 4 Te (he'd b 00 I 

1 le Fo ers ty vices 

fore Favour, ot to be 

oh, br kill Mill 
oþe 


It Door 


. * 
| 5 feat t 
1 he is iz with 4 Dub, 


| arg, Pick- lock, o falſe Key. 


-To i *Blearit Chen, to kill 


peri a Woman's Tongue: 
K "To MILL a Crackmans, to 55 5 5 


edge. 
To MILL a Grimer, to kill a Pig. 
To MILL . Ken, to rob a Houſe; 


Milling 4 500 Gig -with a Betty, Breaking 
Door. Wi h an 155 Crow. 
Ken, a Houſe- reaker. 


| 143 oe the” Glaze. break open the 


TR Them, K kill them 
. M 10 00 Kille ler or ; Murdettr. 
old. 


Mit, Shirt, Smock, or Sheet. 
SH. Te af a Coat or Petticoat. 


. Bolin and 


Uh, A Wench or Harlot 


_Hanger-on among 


ir © | 
ht EY, 6. er, 


Ih 


Ln a or ode 
har, Ng T 182 Men, 
(eſpecially they + who A in Drink, or 
have the Fields, or uninhabited or 
y-place, to * Ov 739 robs. or leads 
4 10 Gang, of. Rog wat that will 
do' 10 oh ; 
ies. 
1285 IE, „ 2115 wal or homely 
omann. 
. MOP'D ; 


45 
6 


55 A a 957 or Farthing. 
e brown 


as 7 ng „are Bills or Swords. 
Ts MORRIS, to hang danigling in the 


Ay 2 nes ecured. ., hb 10 
eomens ughters; aud 
oy OR Pavghe 


fold 
NAU Id, _Gvinivgly aut. of  MOTHE 
. Boy ys Tar; 27 | MOTHER' 2 Midwife (of 

-MAUNDERS, . a ten a : 
 MAUNDING, bagring. 171 1050 S, liches : for Ladies ; 
MAUNDRING=Br oth, qeatites! ' 10 5 GARE 
 MAWPL IN, weeping! HY drunk. | MO VE * BL ES, Rings Watches; 
MEGGS, Guineas:” We fork'd rhe Forth, and ſuch Toys: df Value. 

r en Meegs W " 7 Tac 99} A 15 * * N Mobs 


. 


an, or 


; MUPE, PH 


M 1 | 
Trap, 48, n kope, 
* 1H 
8 Futon , Mouth! amon 
half cocks ot ar ring 4 every! 
th ey f v0 A "AL 10 WW 
"16 WE) . Cow, 15 


of eur 
e Re nm o your Mar- 


ap (ef Cheat, a Nerd, {+ 
M 9 that, not a Word of, the 


ae Chance, 6 on that ; Ges | mute. 
h oy ug 

at the City arge, 

dreadful Fire 1666, which conſumed 

the greateft part of the City. 

UM ERS, genteel Beggars, who. 
will not accept of Victuals, but of 
Money or Cloaths. The Maſe Mum. 
per often appears with an Apron before 
him, and a Cap en his Head, pretending 
to be a decayed Tradeſman, who ha- 
ving been a long Time fick; hath.ſpen | 
all his remaining Stock, and is ſo. weak 
he cannot wor 
appears like a decayed Gentleman, who, 
eſpecially ſince the fatal South! Sea! 
Scheme, has been undone, and reduced 
to the Neceſſity of e o fe- 
ple's Charity. 

The Female Amper ilk confidently | 
knock at the Door of a Houſe; and de- 
fire to ſpeak with the Miftrefs, and 
after apologizing for her Boldneſs, ne 
acquaints her how urgent her Neceſſity 
is: That ſhe has a Huſband: and two 
ſmall Children lying at the Point of 
Death: That ſhe was a . dna} 
born; but marrying againſt her Friends 
Conſent, was by them difowned, and. 


ſo by her Huſbands Sickneſs, is reduced |. 


to this miſerable Condition. Some- 
times ſhe appears big with Child, and 
begs Cloaths or Linnen to make Clouts 
of, The Word Mumper is now gene- 
rally uſed to Gonore. all. forts! of. Beg- | 
Bars. 

 MUMPERS Ball, Geri Ale-houſes 
in and about this City and Suburbs, in 
Alleys, and By places, much uſed by 
them, and reſorted to in the Eveni: 
where they will be very meneß, dr 
and frolickſome 

MUNNs, the Face; Toate 517 Aline, 
Note þ his Phiz, or, Mark his Face well. 
bY hi ns. ** e. Strike bim! in 1 

ce, Ge. 


MUSICK. The Wach- word among, 


onu Wee 
in Rieber of ihe 


At 'other times he | 


meer Gods» head. 


e eee las * 


were to — ir 
ons - Genel 
them. ; | 


MYRMIDONS, the ConA At- MO | | 


' [rendanes; of 705 whom hd commands 


(in the King's Name) aid and an 1 
hu: Aalto che Wann, 1 
I 4 ein An 91 2 2 757060 ; 

f 4 PRs”, Tl 
e e 5 N TOI DALE © | 


1 - 


155 
Ne a Foo 55 6 g: 


your Hat or Cap. Nin tb | Nab; fteal 


the Hat or Gaps - Nabbes apprehended, | 
taken dr atrefted,* rd, 992A | 
435 N B Cheat, a ft at. N 1 4 1 f ; 
B-Girder, a Bridle. 95 81 | 

NAN, N maid. | 
NANN | 


H. Bawd ho = 
To NAP, Prins + wy a} IN 


ting with 
to ſecure one C 


nce 80 alſo a Gap or 


Pox; and a ſhort ſleep,” N 
Real the Cn” "ou 2 age 0 


it, You Cla . 
3 5 — 1 it, or Thie 
e pron a ſheep- e 
very ſtrong; if 
. ASK, Ay very a Fries or 
well. The. mew Nagk, . 
Bridewell; Tyrtie Naik, the Bride well | 
Ne 'Tuttle-Fields ;. He naps in ar 1the 
ark lle was laſht at Bridewell. Hh 
N Miſtreſs, & Wench. # 
xt 9 5 41875 word, e 1 
1 { 
; Fa ad ang = 
- Mort, a ape 0 Ye * 4 = 
e -Nabs, Drunken Comcombs. 74 
Guper, the Pot 0 at a 1 
N N 8 2 = 
Point, a Sharper. / „ bin” f 
5 T LED, tiercd, provaked, wade „ 
uneaſy. 1 
To NICK it, to win at Dice, to hit ö 
R p 
NICKUM, a © alſo a rooking. 


IT 


5... 


| © nk r 


T | Ale houſe or Inn-keeper, Vintner, or ; 


any Retailer. IO Ni 
NICKUM- Poop a x Fool, al a, 
lags uxoriouꝭ * 
ICK- Ninny an papain Fellow, 


OY 


- NIG,, the Clippings of Money. 


125 war- men, 10 let the Company) a 


Gl _ 
NIGEING, Clippings NIGGLER 


24 NIGHT 
| NIGHT as 
light, Woman; a 
5 NI GT, a. an Ideor; i e. a Fobl:. 
' NIGMENOG, a very filly : Fellow. 
NI IN 2: 58d, ar vary; ! volt 
reature. 
1 N TIE. nd {oak 0b. f 
1 NIM, or Whip off or away 
N To. Wim a Tagenian,' to To 
'To Nim a Cloak; to cut off the | 
Burrons in a Crowd, to whip it off a | 
Man's Shoulders. 
NIM Gimmer, à Doctor, Surgeon, 


8 ; "> * 


* 


Apothecary, or any one that cures a va 


ke or a Pox. 
INNY, a een . ; 
af 2 Fool 
35 a Cheat. 5 5 = 
o-NIP, to pinch or ſha thin 
Wipe Bung, to cut 74 15 any 80 


IPPS, the Shears with which þ N 
ſof Malefattors ac Tyburn. 


Money was wont to be clipr. 
NIZY, a Fool or Coxcomb. 
NOB, a Head. 

-NOCKY, a fili, dull relew. 
ND DLE, the Head. 4 
NODDT, 4 Fool. Knave, N, a 


r on the Cards. 
TY in, a, Nooze, 


NOOZED, or c 
married ; alſo ao, | 
OPE, a Blow, a Knock on the 
Pars; * as We hit bim a Nape on the ed 
"far CE 
* NOSE- Gent, a Recluſe or Nun. 
NB, the Neck; alſo Coition.” 
: e hanging. T be anbbed, 
to be ha 
© NUBBI bel, the Gallows.” 
 NUBRING-Covc the Hangman. . 
NUBBING=-Xer,: the Seſiions Houſe. 
Dy a Word of Love, as my Dear 
A, y dear Love. 
MMS, a ſham, or Collar mirt, 
to hide the other when dirty. 
NUT-crackers, a Pillory.” The 
look t thre the Nut- crackers,” i. e. The 
W 5 ſtood in the 0 


N 


AK, a rich Man, of of good Subſtancs 
and Credit. 
 OGLES, Eyes Rum Ogler, fine, bright 
clear, piercing Eyes. 
OLD-Dog at it, good or expert. 
OLD Dog as Common Prayer, a poor | 
Hackney Parſon that can read but not 


Thief A Rogus. | | 


FF PATRIE-COVES, or Fa 


| ; F - \ o 
* 


{ 

orb. in Come tion'uſed' by | 

y 

| ol re [when "they * devil. Fe 
OLD: 657 a Pigevpt Gold, 


OLD Roper, the Devil, 
OLD Tra, a biiſk/old. Fellow.” 
OLIVER'S NN, Chamber Fr 
Well in Ten, 2 parſon. 47 
ONE'of my Count, a Wench, 


of 5 887 , Bone handled Knives. 


Ar Freli, or "Elbows, in a de- 
W. Condition Seing en the 


Varel Bar 75 ſtrong D 

Ox Houſe. muſt go thro the 0% 

houſe ty 207 ſaid ot an old Fellow chat 
marties 4 e ee . 


TY 115 EY 2 2 77 


[44 
* 1 ' 
bet | 4. ts 5 
5. * 4 * * 2 5 
7 '# $9 9 1 N "> $4 f 93 5 rr Js 74 8 n n 
PL gn * n. 47 1 1 1 


e 95 H6454 + Y. 


6 che Hi ghway; alſo. a : Robber 
ther fi. 
LADA TON. Eu- an Execution 


Ill cur vo. PRINTER „or ye; Il 


i -prevent your: doing me any-Miſchief: 


the Tat Cant when e quarrel one 


with another. 


- PALLIARDS, thoſe. whoſe Fathers 
were Clapperdogeonr, or born Beggars, 
and who themſelves follow the ſame 
Trade. The Female ſort of theſe 
'Wretches frequently borrow Children 
if they have none of their own, and 
planting them about them in Straw, 
dra the greater Pity; from the Spec- 
tators, ſcrewing their Faces to the 
moving Pottures, and crying at Flea- 
ſure, ànd making the Children alſo 
cry by pinching them, or otherwiſe; 
m-an time her Com rogue, the Male 
Palliard, liss begging in the Fields, 
with Cleymes or artificial Sores, which 
bf makes by Spere tort, or Arſnick, 
which draws them into Bliſters. 
PANAM, Bread. | 
- PANTER, a Heart. 
- PANTLER,' @ Butier. 
PAPLER, Milk Pottage e. a 
| PARINGS, Mo, of Money. 
Cove ftrol- | 
ling Prieſts that marry under a Hedge, 
without Goſpel or Common prayer 
Book: The couple ee on each 
ſide a dead Beaſt, are bid to live toge- 
ther till Death them does part; ſo 
ſhaking Hands the Wedding is you | 
alfo any Miniſter, or Farſnn 
PAUME. Se Pam. Ba 2" 


þ 


preach. well. 


2 PAW, a Hand. „ 
"PAWN, the" ſme as Pale ; ch | 
ſee, PEAK, | 


Enot of drunk 


| 30066 05 apt 75 


ee Ma, K 7 > tka 


rp q bepek. 12435 12 


44 4 yg 


by. 
the Dancers 270 Ike WF Peepers ; 
Whip up the of2t 11 5 ere n | 


the L. 00 Ing -g 4 "i 11. 179 $: 8 


9 5 70% 955 Cult, 


Peery; ＋ ogue's oy * the rence 
There's a Perry, * Hs fu OF, are 


(Fader many. Tapi wy ng good to 


PEETER, 450 meme cen 
bag, + Bite the” 


— 


5 dead. 
10 TING ee leute 


PENNANCE Board, Pillory, 4 
5 PENT OSE Nab, A Ke broad 
rimm 

N RED; of, + Folie) y elapt or 
e. e or Perri- | 


"PETER 


teau's, from bel id 

babs Shop Glaſſes, Se, ..,... 
PETER Lg, Who.is Heter Lug? who | 

let's the Glais ſtand at his Door, 55 


PETTICOAT. Fenner, à Gallant 
maintaine tor. ſoetet 1 

ARAOH, very. ftxong Malt Brink. 

1 IX Men. Se Firedrakes. 

1 ISFIN Serjeants 

their Crew. * 15 10 Bard 

among the. 4160 2 E chopt pon 4 
e ONT 


PICKING. | Bitis "Stealing, „Filtering 


ett) Larcen y), 
F PICEAROON, A be 76 (abby! * 
eo * 
PICKLED, very arch r waggih.” Ts 
Pickle, Font. Rod, 2 205 4 ickley, or. ke 


e orien e Gl tit 
Pe, RE ay Mat; T7 me 8 


e a ſilly F aro 


E, to run awa 
leave the Place; alſo 10 Jie. Pit os on ah 
Been, run away as taft as you can. 
Pik'd off, run away, fled, broke; alſo 
dead. To paſs the tkes, to be out of 
Danger, 


auf Pike, he ll bone u, that Fel- 


us; if we dont ſcour off, he'll. a l 


hend us. Then well pit, tit all Bow: 
Don we'll be gone, Fall. is well, ae 
is clear 


— 


bs 
) 


are a; 


9 


There's a Cull knows us ; if we 


| eig 105 . e 


ere x þip of the. | 
Cl As 74.6 
220 7 as (os one. 70 Testi. Wer 


Lay Rog es who... follow ne 
petty T mg fach a as cu ng ee | 
aches, . 


F IMP -Whickix Aer Tan. un 


Henker 0 241 * #; + 


vey; f 
To pinch 
7 2 3 1 335 00 5. nene 


* 


1 the pa 


1 into hien thoſe — pay not the Fer. 


FIT a 1555 or Pint le Be . 
ly, (cared, 13 y & Foul ia 


lace ox. 

Plant your. "Whids 2 flow en 
vou ſay or let ſlip. 
e lay t ip. 


9 ve | 


| Bally pt to another. 
RE Fleet Comes . ix, K when 1 65 
| Money comes to Hand. 
FLATTER- en Jade, a verybroad 


ordinary fac Oman. 
PLAY 4 , to play Booty: allo — 
chrow away, at Gaming, ſo much and 


n more. He:Plays it off, he cheai 
 . PLUCK 3#he Ribbon , King the Bell as 
the Tavern. 

3 in the Pocket, fluſh of ue. 


ER, a Crutch; alſoa Trader... F 
POKER, a Sword. Nie 

OL en the Hate, a good Wa ate. 
: POFS, Fiſtols, To 71. to N e 


Ge, 5 
; FORKER, ; 2 Sword. tute rac AT 
POST; as From 21 10 3 „ from 

Conſtabis te ro Conſtable, C Dν , os 
qt © EOF. Falient, Drunk. |. VAR 
f  POULAIN, a Bubbo. 

POW DERING=Tus, the packs Hof- 
pat at Aingſland near London. 
 POISONED, big with Child. 
POISON. Fate, red Haired. © 
1 4 eee Hort 
A s Nas, a Head, 
uſed in 155 Seal to ſuch à Pass. 
RAT TS, ine Thighs ot Buttocks ; 
| alſo, a. Tinder.box or Touch=box. FG 
6 
TE- og 2 
2 PREY ,. Money E get I 
"PRICKEAR'D ebe 2 Crop whoſs 
Ears are longer than his cp | _ 
FRICK Louſe; a Taylor 
PRIEST Linked, married. 
FRI, a Thief, à Cheats: 
beauiſh, ſilly Fellow; is * 


es; 


Pri 
- PRIGGERS;" Thiereg An 8 7 


PRIGSTAR, aRivalin 3 2820 
217 n n G Sue] 


R. of bot Gut, ane Warm 


'2 — 


„ A4*þvrs 1 


-rPRIGGING; lying with a Woman.) 


- Wh | 


b 


EY 


—— 


— 
„„ abs ed”, , 


* * 
K n > - 
AS rn ——ü—H AOne CEA rs thy . 


- 
= * 
OM 13 
—— 


1 
| 
| 

| 
Y 
| 
l 


. — N 
o 


— 


* cee. 


. l and thieving. 


18 1. 1 as 


Breeches. Nein 24 245 
— 4 Kin af pie ee, | 


Getiver General. 


rd E 
"TE I D Hong 
ths, ſet up en e 
their bett Clothes, 
Kairched: \ 


hes, of in 


1 Nn Ne 50 nde Sat- 


_ man treats) 
PRO 


e | 
ment, to ſerve T 4 Cats Foot: | 
Ts PUMMBL;,: to bear, © rmmelicd | 
his Siderifor bin; 1 beat tim foundly.” 

To PUMP, 40: bee ca 
of any one 

F. N ra RY 21 

NON, ali it ore: e 

FUE IL Mongers, 1 al the r- 
verſieses £ is / 12.6, 

"PURE, a Miſtce(@3: WES ,Aa»GT 

2 PUREST: * 4 'Top\Miftroſs-' or | 
Ens Woman. 

PURL- Royal, WEE with $, Nath «f|o 
Wormwood. $197 5 ./ 5 
-PUSMING-Sohor!; 2Pencing:Sehoo!; 
alſo a Bawdy hour: 

PUT, A Country Pur, u Hlly, allow 
paied, 5 Fellow. Ov: #0, 1 Wee 1 

a : £ 


ay | 5 Ef: x 841 17911 e n > , Fey 3s; {$2 


$S 44a" W419. 4 


« 2 => LEA EE 
n 11 10 4 ASIDE TE 
. 7 


* Ws = ; 


3 011. 25 1 Jad 1951 


MOEN) hett. 


WAL Pipe, a MV omanis Tongue, 
QUAKING Chen, a Calf ar Sbesp. 
QUARREL TIES. K | 

ARR@N, a: *. n 41 * 4 A 
Wear a Whore on slut. 1415 

Quan, 1 Puzzle ar Aar. ol 
EERE, or Quire, baſe, xoguith, port 
naugzht. — be. Cui Mont? 

How Wee ſbly:heFatiow.looks.: 

«Birds, ſuch as hazing got 

2 — to their old Trade fof 


— RODS « ſaeaking harping, 
cat Ale-houſe Man or or 
monroe raging i cat 4 13 Ul 
1 an empty 5 


W. Cods 1 


AI- ofa 
in e 4 51 


ry 
PROG 
ing, (1 tit ut run eg 'the | Worffed 


N * 


ö 


| | tary 


"De 
WEERE - Cole, Lan ideen 
E S Kane ca TR 
SEE and 


* 
* 


1 une 
9 1 
op or Fool, a 
A abt 
REF Dep oe Ie r Fellow, 


Ir 
hilted Sword. 15 on, Steel « or 
EERE-Diver, a bungling Pick⸗ 
4 Jade, a for- 
QUEE Be Yar 0 coarſe 
5 ordinary or Abg. s. / 
Re 


Ge lertian 
Q 2 uf bu | 
4 ing 
| Trick ; alſo Game or np 
QUEERE. po _ i {Hou 
or» lac * 
NE e ts toarſs ordinary or 


bo rat ered  Breeches. 
Drab,a Jilt- 


Ws 8 1 iy dirty 
W525 8 far Carblins oth 


A 
bent or 


Dent 
ge Priſon 


205 G 


88 
e Peopers,” old faſhioned, 
ord — or eee Lo ng g laſſes. 


RE=Pronter, © Toons bd 1; ade, 
fen orglinar, y. 10 es Harſz : alſo 
Pat or "fat int hearted Horte 

ea le * 


„kek Ji, Grey? Head-dreſ- 


F eee; trifle or un. 
Sir QUIBBLE- N trifling, 0 15 
ſharrer-brauled'F Ja meer ittol 


Wa. e 


gps Tip, me Mick Qui dus "Cai. you 


d re any Motey years =p a 70 tho' 
8 2 for Poor Dabs in 


Nel. "th .* e in Lin- 
W e „Share, Par f Pro- 


* 
** 


8 


„ 


Rr Goods Sek, Jour of- Pawn- 
brokers or Tallymen, at exceſſive 


. 


» vs Us. * ad 
| Lr 


v2 


11 


or Goods; allo a 


ble Boxes of P. 


| 118 or N Coaches, Sc. | 


% 
- 
% 
. PRs 
— 
ö 1 
* 


4 n 
out e 52 5 now 
almo 
RAG, Fart ; Nor Rag teft ; 1 
ve loſt or ſpem one y. 
99664 "4 Titerdematlion. 


RAG-H ater, a common ſortofftrong 


Wate 
RA x N Hell, Rake lame 4 
1 3 1 

ner, a 200 
RANGING. intriguing, L tecjoying |? 


man Women. 
RANK Rider, © Highvwayrnan ; al 


a Jo 

RANT IFOLE, a, rude wild Boy or 

cn ber change a Horſe 
to ſ o exchange à a 
0 *. Pole: on the 115 

RAPPER, 2 ſwinging great Lye. 

RAREE-SHOW- u, poor Savoy- 
ards trolling W. one down with porta- 
t-(hows at their 
Backs; Pedla rs af uppets. . 

RAT, a drunken Man or Woman 
takea up by the Watch, and carried 
by the Conſtable to the Compter. To 
ſmell a Rar, To ſuſpect a Trick. 

RATTLER, a Coach. t 

RATTLING Cove, a Coach-man. 

e ſuch as run 


LE, to move off, or be 

_ N Il rake Rattle, We muſt not 
tarry, but whip away 

READY Rhino (49 in Poſſeſſion. 

RECRUITS, Money 5 Have 

you rait d the Recruits Is the Money 


come in? 


RED- Fuftian, Claret, or red Port- | 


ine. 
12 RED - Letter- Man, a Roman To: 

RED-R Tongue 

REMEMBER Parſon Malham, J. d. 
Pray Sir drink about. A: Norfolk 
Phraſe. 

RHINO, ready Money. 

RHINOCERICAL, full of Ma. 
The Cull is Rhinocerical ; The Fop is 
full of Money. 

RIBBIN, Money. The Ribbin runs 
thick; His Breeches are well lined 
with Money The Ribbin runs thin, 

e has but little Caſh about him. 

RICH- Face, a red Face. | 

RIDG-Cully, a Gold-Smith. 

RIFF-Roff; the Rabble- or Jcum. of 
the Feoplh, Tagrag and Longtail. j 
Boy Game, Diverſion, - Ridicule. 

un, 


z A1GGING, Cloath's. I'll uarig the 


Impediment, Obſtacle, 


RU 
Rum RIGGEN 
ca has Num mare, ES 


mill — * and" pike ; The Man has 

got Cloaths, let us knock him do 
I him, and ſcour of.. 
RING, Mone 

on the Kigltwey, or 


A8 MoatuChheths He 

ier, Tv rule the RF, how 

i gb or 1 Roafted, Ar 
1 wilt ar 


Rar 707 Ron bgnifies fe 


to teize, ro hunr 5 'or bunter. 


KORER DS Y Thieves; | 
like Rodin Rood. way; 


ROCHESTER - Portion, two torun 1 


Smocks, and what Nature 
ROGER, a Portmanteau, a 


taker, 

Rock, a Name which includes 25 
tte other Denominations, a ' 
ROMBOYL'D, ſought after with '& 

arrant. 

ROM BOTLEs, Watch Ward. 
HOMER, 2 "drinking G 1 alſo 

er. 
ROOK, a Cheat, 41 . 4 | 
chear'or play the Knave. oP 

: ROST-Gilt, ſanguine or freſh” com 
our' 

ROTAN, a Coach, or Waggon, any 


thing that Foes upon Wheels ; but 


| principally a Cart. 
F ROT: Gur, very mall or chin Been 


ROVERS, 574 rates, Wanderers, Va. 
gabonds. | 

ROUGH, as, To 1i- 3 to lie in 
one's Ctoaths all Night: 
ROYSTERS, rude, roating Rogues, 
To RUB, to run away. A Ruh, an 
Hinderance, 
Seay. , Hardſhip, or Difficutey. Rub on 

9e indifferemly. Ru#'d oF, broke 

nd run away, Rub through che Worlds, 


| to live rolerably well in it. 
9 RUBS us to the Whit, He ſends us 


gate. 
5 F, an old faſhioned double 


tos: Bandy from wh whence the Pillory is cal- 


rfid, the Devils as, The Ri 

nab the C Quere, aud Tet the Har- 
min beck trine with his Rinchins about 
his Col- quarron ; i. e Lot the Devil taks 
the Juſtice,. and ler rhe Conftable bang 


with his Chifdren about his\Neck./ . _ 
RUFEFLERS, notorious Rogues 

| who; under Pretence of being named 

| 2 or Seamen, implore the Cha- 


y of welt diſpoſed Ferſons, and fail 
5 5 unities either to 


Bj ; will ftrip the Wench. 


1 


N 


y ror a: 


ello a Man's Yard. Likewig a Tires 


i 

| 

| 

j 

k 
1 
: - 
N * 
| 
3 
| 
. 
4 
| 

2 

J 

? 


* 4 1 R 6 3] - 
dest, break open Boats, er e 


— — K — 


N 2 R a 
1 . 4 N n 
19 * > 


5 commit Murder. 
\ RUFFMANS, the Woods or hee. 
UFF-Pecks B acon. 


8 8 all Rug, The Game is 
UM, "zallan,. fine, rich, beſt or 


_— k, any] lice of he Pe 
UM: Beck, any Ju the eace. 
RU Dien clever Cheat, a neat 


n UM- -Bleating- Cheer, Aa very fat 


eathe 
RUM 3 a very, handſom Mir 
778 kept by a particular Man. 
UM- Bluffer, a jolly Hoſt, et les 


Victualle. 
© RUMBO, a Priſon or tea” 


R UM - Bob, a young A tic 
alſo 2 ſharp fly Trick. I os hy | 
EY ſhort Wig. 

RUM. Boilre, a Ward or Watch. i 


RUM. Booze, Wine; alſo very bo | 


or ftrong Drink. 
RU - Boozing- Hein, Bunches of 


Gra 
ROM: Bubber, a dexterous Fellow at 
ſealing Silver Tankards from Publick 


Houſes: 
RUM- pa a. very pretey and 


valuable 


NN. Bang, a full Purſe. 


Ma Ong ic bravely, I OT 9 
NUN Chub, Which is (among the 


Butchers) an ignorant Market - man or 

Woman, that is bit by them. 
RUM Clank, a large Silver Tankard. 

Tip me « Rum-Clank 0 


me a Double -tankard of Drink. 


-RUM-Clovt, a Silk, fine Cambrick, | 


or Holland Handkerchief. 

RUM-Cou, a 7 Purſe of Gold, or 
round. Sum of BNey,......:. 

RUM. Cole, new Money, or A 
curiouſly coin'd. 

RUM. cove, a great Rogue. 


RUM-Cull, a rich Fool, that can be | 
eafily bit, or cheated by. any body; 
alſo one that is very er and Kind 


to a Miſtreſs. 
- RUM Degen, a Silver-hilted or in- 


we Sword.. 
RUM- Dell, the ſame as, Rum-Doxy. 
RUM Diver 4+ compleat or clever 


| kick pocket, he ſame with Files or 
Bung-wippers.” Which ſee. 
3 -Doxy, a beautiful Woman, 


ht Lady. 


M er Silk Stockings, or 15 


. 


5 3 fine worſted Hoſe. 


RUM- Dropper, a, Vintner. 


AU. Blr, a expericac'd | or 


* 


| wit 1 eg Lacks 


KO . 


Bowſe; i. e. Give 


] 
Hat. 


| The ſame 


RUM- Date, a my "I Ma 
Rum Nukes, the e ſtouteſt Fel! 
lows (lately) Amon the Alſatians, 
Minters, Sa voyardt, ſent for to 
remove and guard the Good: of ſuch 
Bankrupts as intended to take Sanctua- 
ry in thoſe Places. 

RUM-Dutcheſs, a Jolly handſome 
"RUM File, tme f 

ile, the ſame as Rum div 
 RUMFORD- Lyon, C Fr 
Fun, à clever Cheat 
Trick: NE r 

XRUM- Geli, the fame as Rum-Cole, 

RUM er, the King or Chief 
of the pho Linkboye. 

Eutlers, Canary-Wine ; alſo 
Ao 177555 

RUM Hopper, a Drawer Rum- hop. 
per, tip us preſently 4 Boozing- cheat of 
Rum gutlers ; Drawer, fill us preſently 
a Bottle of the beft Canar 

RUM Kicks, Silver or Gold Brocade ; 
Breeches, 'or very. rich with Gold or g 
Silver Galloon. L 

RUM. and, one that counterfeit 
himſelf a Fool. 

RUM- Mort, a Queen, or great Lach. 

RUM- Nas, Aa Beaver, or very ood 1 


RUM- Nantz, true French Brandy. 

RUM-Ned, a very filly Fellow. | F 

RUM-Pad, the Highway. 

RUM- Padders, the better Sort of 8 
Highwaymen, well mounted and arm 0 


ed. See High Pad. 


8 Feepert, à Silver Locking- fo 
aſs 
: RUMP and Kidney Men, Fidlers that pe 
pl Pay at Feaſts, Fairs, Weddings, (5c. 
live chiefly on the Remnants of thi 
Victuals. int 
RUM Nancer, 2 very beautiful s 
Horſe. | ke! 
 RUM-Quiadr, a great Booty, or 8 


a Snack. 
UM- Ruff-Peck, Weftphalia-Ham tra 


RUM- - Squeeze, much Wine or good der 
Liquor given among the 3 d 
3 Sui teh, a good Fillip on the as, 
RUM: Tol, the fame as Rum. Acgen, Dor 
being the feweſt, Cant Word of the - 
two. 
RUM- Tier, the ſame as Rum- jol, T 
or Rum-degen. We 
* RUM- Topping, a rich Head-dreſs., | A 
RUM--Ville, London. Prot 
"RUM-VFiper, the ee | 8 
To RUN ler, to turn 85 and gs 


run We Al, 


ER UN- 


22 2 * 
* 


. a "a 5 
* RUNNING Sts 


20 n or 
thoſe that ory News and Books about G 
Streets. 
RUNNER, che ſame as Budge- 
r fäore. an ee | 
Sr Fog a 4 55 s We 11 5 Is Tl 5 
„Ack. 4 To Dive in bis 


Sack ; To pick his Pocket: 
MACK, alſd 1 nifies to. be drunk ; 
An i bought the Sack; i e. He got 


Altars Dog, the Ms a8 Bar- 


ker. 

SAL AMON , the Beggar' > Sacrament 
or Oath. 

SCAB, a ſorry Wench, or ſcoun- 
drel Fellow. 

SCANDALOUS, a ſorry Perriwig. | 

SCANDAL-Proof, a chorough-pac'd | 
Alſattan, or Minter ; one harden d, or | 
paſt Shame. . 5 oy 

SCEW. See Skew. | 

SCHOOL of Venus, a Bawdyhouſs, 

SCONCE. ' To build a large Sconce ;| 
To run deep upon Tick or Truſt. 

SCOTCH F:ddle, the Itch. 


. Sbam: To play a Rogue's Trick,. 


n + 21 * iS; 9 3 * * % 6 2 TIF. 
5 75 


fighting, Bowling, and ocher 
8 or Games, and ht, ] 
Y, Poor, Money-le,exhauft 


 SERAGLIO, a Bavidy-houſe q'fo 
called from the Great T'urk's 2 4 
SERAGLIETTO; #-louſy, vile, 


SET, us: Dead. Set, a Term uſed by 
Thief catchers when they have a Cer- 


in order to bring them to Juſtice. 


that draw in Bubbles, for] bld Game- 
ſters te rook; alſo a Serjeant's Teo- 
man, or Bailiff's Follower, or eee 
Alſo an Exciſe Officer... 
To SETTLE, 

down; as, We ſettled the: Cull by, a 
Stoter en his Nob; i. e. We took him 
ſuch a Blow on the Head, as 8 
ftunn'd him. 


SHABBEROON, a Raga 

SHAB D- OF, ſneak d, — — 
SHAG- Bag, a poor ſhabby Fellow: 
SHAM, a Cheat, or Trick. 10 weed 4 


SHAI IBLE Legg d, one that goes 


1 TC H. Hi, a ſober, ſoaking wide, and ſnufſles bis Feet about. 


50 UNDREL, a Hedge bird or forry 


Scab. 

To SCOURE, to wear. 'To Scoure the 
Cramp-rings; To wear Bolts. Alſo 
to run away. See Scowre , 


To SCOWRE, to run away or ſcam- 


per. 

SCOWRERS, Drunkards beating 
the Watch, breaking Windows, clear- 
ing the Streets, Se. 


SCRAN, a Reckoning at a Boozing- [ney 


ken, Ge. 

SCRAP, a Deſign, a purpos'd VII. 
lainy, a vile Intention; alſo a perpe- 
trated Roguery : He whiddles the whole 
Scrap : He diſcovers all he knows, 

SCRIP, a_ Shred or Scrap of Paper. 


As, The Cully did freely blot the Scrip, precence of el —_ e ke 
ond tipt Hops; One enter'd into Iimpniien es. 
ipt me 40 Hog SHOT, as, To pay one's Shot ; To | 


Bond with me for 40 Shillings. - 
SCRUB; a Ragamuffin. 
SCRUBADO, the Itch. 

Jo 8 D REW. to copulate with a 

Woman. 

A SCREW, a Strumper, 2 common 

Proſtitute. 


SCUM, the Riff- raff, or Tagrag and | File 


Longtail. 
SEALER, one that gives Bonds and 
ludgment for Goods and ä 4 


ſubtle, ſmart Fellow 


He 'gripes, ſqueezes, or extorts ee 
ſeverely. 


Shake your Shambles ; Haſte, be gone. 
SH APPEAU, or Shappo, for "Chop _ 
pea, F. a Hat; © | 


SHARPER, a Cheat, one that lives 


by his Wits. / 


' SHARPERS' Tools, falſe oe: 
SHAVER. 4 c_— Shaver. +: iy. 
e Shaver wo ; 


SHAVINGS, the Chippings.. of Mo. 
SHE-Nopper, a Woman Thief. batch: 


er; alſo a Hen-bawd, or Procureſss 
a Debaucher of young Fox ; a 
Maiden head-job ber. | 


SHOP, a Priſon. 


pay one's Club or Proportion. 


SHOT it Wind and Water 6 
_ or Pox'd. 


SHOULDER- Sham, : a rarer is 5 


SH RED, a Taylor. - 


SHUFFLER, or  Shuffling tos, 2 


ſlippery, e ee 6 * 449 
50 2 sübkk, 


ö SECRET, as, Lab ip ta gert; | 
When one is — — 1 


ſorry Bawdy-houſe, a meer Dog-hole.” 
tainty of ſcizing ſome of their Clients, 


SET TERS, or Setting - dogs, ;\ they 


to ſtun, or knods 


SHABBI, cena Rigging E 


SHOP Life, - one that Stokls under 


OULDER-Clapper, a Serjeant or 15 
Bailiff. 


8 11 | 
1 —— 2 0 


72 fo. db ten him: "To — him 
= — ner rb Ol is Silent, 
bs _ us'd by deſperate Villains, for 
cutting: the Thoone, or ſhooting the 
unhappy Perſon who kalle in their way. 
bs SILE. unte hart, à Set of Varlets, 
who ſnatch Hoods, Scarves, Handker- 
chiafs, or any Thing they can c come at 
» & Fool. 
. SIMON, Six-penge. 
* SINGLE-Fer, @ very foolith, filly 
ellow 
Kh JOHN, the Country-Vicar or 
AIR TIMOTHY, one that treats 
every Body, and pays the nin 
every where 
SRE, a Beggar's wooden Diſh. 
SKIN. Flint, a griping, Garping, 
cloſeefifted Fellow, 
SKINKER, thar fills the Glaſs or Cup. 
+ Tu get Who pours out the La- 
auo 
SKIP- ekt, Toungſter hen ride 
Horſes — 7 
: SKIPPER; 4 Barn. 780” \ . 
SK RIP, Taper. | 
SLAM, a. Trick; alſo a Gates in- 
| 8 loſt, without genting nchen 


AT. a Sheet, 
LATE, * half 8 alſo the 


ſarne as 

SLE EEPING: Hauſe, without Shop, 
bode aj ee or Cellar, n Te: 2. i 
vate Fami | 

Sl. OU. See Zune. 
 SLUBRER= Degullion, „ 

dirty, naſty Fellow. 

- SLUR, a Cheat at Dice; alſo a ſlight 
Scandal or Aﬀront. 

SLY- Roar, a ſeeming filly, but ſub- 


tle Fellow: | 
ACKING-Cave, a Coachman. 
o SMASH, to quell, to beat or 


abuſe violently ; z to kill. 
to ſmite, to kick down 
| Fal Ide Chabs tont the Bloſges, they- 
— them, and make them bruſb ; The 
« $409 catch their Miftreſſes at the 
Tavern, making merry without them, 
kick them down Stairs, and force 


fhem o rub off. 
6 4 a Painter, or W e 
SO MELLER, a Nos. 


SMELLING-Chrat, a Naſe- 
on Orphard or Garde bs 7 | a0 
ineag 


8 5 
9 1 * * 
. 32 7 
” 


8 00 | 
K os old Jes ear ke 


R 
IIs, 
ue 1 a4 07 1 8 . Fe Fellow. 


e e LE 4 Bawd - 
e tt 
are or Fare, To go ſnae 
og halves, a8 or Share and = Any ah 
„ te rifle, to ſtrip, or 
JEN „ a Poll, to run 
away with Perake or Head-drefs. 
To . to ſteal, to rob, to 
fle urloin. Snaffler of 'Prancers : * 2 
8 Snoffle, is allo a High- 
wayman that has got a Booty, 
SNAPT, taken, caught. 
SNEAK. He goes upon the Sneak at 
D privately gets into Houſes 
or Shops at 2 and Steals undiſco- 
ver 


| SNEAKING Budge, one that rob: 
alone, and deals chie ly "in petty Lar- 
cenies. 
eg 
9 to 85 or be any Body. 
da Cul Snilches z the Man 5 hoes 


""$NIP, a Cheat; To ſnip, to cheat. 
{| gs or Snitchel, à Filip on the 


Snitch; wipe his Noſe, or give hin 3 
good Flap on 2 Face. 

SNOU Hogſhead. 

SNOW Brojh, Snow. water. 

SN DGE, one that lurks under a 
Bed, to an pech, to rob 
the 80 0 f 0 

An All's quiet, uſe 

by Villains, ek + gu is ſilem 
and they he r no body ſtir to oppoſe 
their intended Rogueries. 

SOCK, a Pocket, Not a Rag in ny 
Sock; 1 han't a Farthing in my Poc- 


ye tightly. 
SOCKET T. Money, demanded and 
ſpent upon Marriage. 
LDLERS- Bortle, a large one. 
OLOMON or Saloman, the Maſs. 
SON of Apollo, a Scholar. 
SON of Mart, a Soldier. 


of Mergury. a Wit. Alſo 3 
15877 of Prattlement, a Lawyer. 


_ SOUL- Driver, a Parſon. 
- N one that loves Brandy. 


TER” Half. 
SMITER, an Arm. 


S0⁰⁵ 


SNLTE, to wipe, or flap. Snite hit 


ker. Alſo beat; TI Sock ye; Eu drub 


11 5 of Venus, a Lover of Women. 


. DIER's-Mawnd, a unrerſelt 
0 te & ex Wound in the left Arm. 


F WW. 7 


A. 


eit 


8E 


tard, or any other Child. Stifle tbe 


[i 
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wer, fo called by by the 
28975 
N e 
SOW's- . — A 1 


SOWSE Crown 
SO WCs, a IS off . 1. 
To SOWR,'t 3 ba en. Se. 


As, Sowr the” knock him 
down: Beat him eee Mercy, Sc. 
SPANGLES, Ends of Gold or iwer. 
SPANISH-Gonr, the Pox. 
SPANISH-Money, fair Words and 
Compliments. 
SPANKS, Money, Gold or Silver. 
Jo SPEAK with, to fteal. 


SPECKT-Wiper, a a coloured. Hand- 
kerchief. 

To SPIRTT- Away, the ſame as 1 

nap. 


 SPIRITUAL-Fleſb/ Broker, a ra- 
ſon. 

SPLIT- Fig, a Grocer.” 

- SPLITTER: of=Cauſes, a [Tanger 

To SPRING a 9 to draw 2 
Perſon in to be bit. To ſpring Par- 
tridees 5 to raiſe a Crowd in order to 
rob or pick Pockets. 

To SPUNGE, to drink at others Coft, 

 SPUNGING- Hou aſe, a By-priſon. 

- ASPUNGING 
upon the reft, and Favs nothing. 

SQUAB, a very fat, truſs Perſon; a 
new-hatch'd Chicks alſo a Couch. 

SQUAWL, a Voice; as, The Cove has 
73 bien Squawl; The Fellow has a good 

dice. 

To SQUEEK, to diſcover, or im- 
peach; alſo to cry out. They ſgucelt 
Beef upon us; They cry out Highway- 
men or Thieves after us. The Cull 
ſfqueeks ; The Rogue peaches, 

SQUEEKER, a Barboy; alſo 2 Baſ- 


Squceker ; Murder the Child, and 
throw it into a Houſe of Office. 
SQUEEZING of Wax, being bound | 


for any Body; alſo ſealing of Wri- | you 


ting s 

SITE. Fuego, one that quints 
very much. 

SQUIRE of Alſatia, a Man of For- 
tune, drawn in, cheated, and ruin'd by 
4 Pack of poor, lowſy, ſpunging Fel- 
lows, that lived (formerly) in White- 
Fryars, The Squire, a Sir Timothy 
Treat. all; alſo a Sap-Pate. A fat 
1 5 A rich Fool. 


pretends to all Reckoning 
not ftrong N in the Poc 


*{oww, one that lives 


tes uſed for an Enemy 


itants and wing 
ts when he fi 


of Newgate, who 
him after his firft 
demn'd Hold. 


I 
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STAG, a Terẽům er wet - 


uer z 


ſpy rag, uſed by do hay 25 
Robber Shepherd, lat 
ſaw the 
rſud Fey wa 
cape from * Cow- 


STALE Feſt, old, dull. 
5 ALE Maid, at her lag Pr: 
ALLION, 3 
2120 from a red hoe kept to co- 
ver Mares. 
 STALL-Whimper, a Baſtard. ved 
STALLING, makipg or. ordaining. 


"STAMMEL, or Srrammel, a Lo, 
lufty, frapping Wench. 
STAMPS PS, Les... 
 STAMPERS, Shoes; alſo 1 
STARTER, a Queſtion; alſo a Flin- 
cher. 
or ery to go home. 
STICK Flams, a Pair of Gloves. 


- STOCK- Drawers, — 44 
STONE. Dead, quite dead. 
STONE Bonbler, a Priſon. 

' STOP; as, I have: fiops bir B 

1 have rave topr his Mouth. 


the chief Rendezvous of the Canting 


Crew of Gypſies, Beggars, | ea 
Thieves, Rc. fte, 3 


zin, or, Tip him - Stoter; Settle him; 
give him a ſwinging Bloõ ww. 

STOW, 7. e. You have faid 
Stow you, bene Cove; Hold your Peace 
good Fellow. Srow your Whids 5 
plant them; for the Cove of the Ken can 
cant them; Take care what you ſay: 
for the Man of the Houſe underftands 


' STRAPPING, lying with a Wench, 
STRAPPING- Laſs, a ſwinging two: 
d Woman. 
STRETCHING, hanging. He will 
ftretch for it; He will bs hang d. | 
To STRETCH, to tell a Lye ; as, 
7 ftretcht bard; He told A Whiſking 
e. 
STRIKE, to bes, to rob; alſo to 
borrow Money. 


SQUIRISH „ fooliſh; alſo ons that 


; ants 


Mater; fo b 


| STALLING E Broker's Ho: 
| of « w_ Houſe that receives a 
fl 8 


5 STAM-Pteſh, to gy. as, The | 
Cr Crgpergng? rum He cants very 


Jam no Starter; 1 ſhan't flinch, 


STINGO, humming, ſtrong „ 
STITCH-Back, very ſtrong SO | 


- I 

». 

5 
Blabbery, 


le Abbey, the Nick-name of x 


STOTFR, great Blow; Steter 


rike all the. Cheats; 
* all you meet. Strite ihe 2 


| 
4 
1 
7 
! 
8 2; 
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Ber of that Gentleman. Strike #he] bacco-boxes, and othe lor 
Beg of t tleman. Strike #he : xes, and other leſſer Morea- 


5 7 — Fe has ruck the Quidds; He has | SWADDLERg, Rogues, who not 
got the Money from him. He Arites | content to rob And plunder, beat ang 
every Body; He borrows Money every] barbarouily abuſe,: and often murder 

where ; he runs in every one's Debt, | the Paſſengers. . Hence, . To Swaddle; 

0 Rik, co rob or % a Houle, | To bear luftily with a Cane, &c. 
_ to .unrig any Body or to bite them of Wire 4 Shop. Rum Swag; Full 

their Money. A ro dee, 

1 STRIP the Ken; e 308 Va Aas. to vapour or 


* & 8 7 4 Fe. 4 
* 1 o * x 
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H ug. „„ 1 COP Re ; | z © 13 

Re w TRIP the Table: To win all | SWEET, eaſy to be taken in: Alſo 
the Monez on the Place. e h2ve frzpt | expert, dexterous, clever : As, Sweer' 
"the Gull; We have got all the Fool's | your Hand; faid of one who has the 
Money. The Cove's er The Rogue nack of ſtealing by Sleight of Hand. 
has not a Jack left to help himſelf.. | SW EET NERS, Guinea- droppers, 
h ts, Sharpers. To Sweeten; To 


_ STROMMEL; Straw, or Hair, as, 
She hath good Store of Strommel on her 


Nob. 93 
STROWLERS, Vagabonds, Itine- 
.xants, Men of no ſettled Abode, of a VV . 

' precarious Life, Wanderers of For- fwig it off; To drink it all up. 
tune ſuch as Gypſies, Beggars, Ped-| SWIG- Men, carrying ſmall Haber- 
lars, Hawkers, ban s, Fidlers, daſhery-Wares about, pretending to 
Country- Players, Rope- dancers. Jug- ſell them, to colour their Roguery. 
lers, Tumblers, Shewers of Tricks, Fellows crying Oli Shoes, Boots, or 
and Raree- ſnow- men. | Brooms and thoſe -pretending to buy 
- STROWLING-Morts, who, pre- Od Suits, Hatt or | Cleaks, are alſo 
tending to be Widows, often travel called Swig- Men, and oftentimes, if 
the Countries, making Laces upon zn Opportunity offers, make all Fiſh 

| that comes to Net. 12 


4 1 „ | Beggar's-tape, Sc. Are light- 1 | F 
| Auger ale, hypocritical, <ruel, |  SWINDGING-Clop,  Swindging Fri 


decoy, draw in, and bite. 

upon; To coax, wheedle, 

Mines... 
SWIG, a Draught of Liquor; To 


Po be fret 
Entice or 


| finger d, . 1 Y 
_ and often dangerous to meet, eſpecially ; low ; Swindging-Lye, a very great one. 
| „ Raffles is iether; ins 4 , To SWING one off, to beat him 


STRUM, a Ferriwig. Rum-fram ; ſoundly. | 
A long Wig. Alſo a handſome Wench, | 1 1 
or Strumpet. | | 5 1 
S881 U BRL E- It; Hold your Tongue. 1 
J K foo ud wn py Doan 
"FOACELE, a Miſtreſs; - alſo good 


ling Ken. Which ſee. e a A 
SUCK, Wine or ftrong This Cloaths. The Cuil has tipr his Tac- 


1 rum Sucht; It is excellent 'Tipple. 
Well go and Suck our Faces; but if they 
toute us, well take Rattle, aud brufh ; 
Let's go to drink and be merry; but i 

we. be ſmelt by the People of the 
Houſe, we muſt ſcowre off. He loves 
ro Suck his Face; He delights in Drink 


| SUCEY, drunkiſh, maudling, half- | 


Seas oer. 
SUIT and Cloak, good Store of 


Brandy or any agreeable Liquor. 
SUN Burnt, clapt. : ET} 
SUNNY - Bank, a good, rouſing 
Winter- Fire. DEI 
 SUPERNACULUM, not fo much as 
2 Drop left to be poured upon the 


Thumb nail, ſo cleverly was the Li 


| ipt off. | | 
TU POUCH, an Hoſteſs or Landady. 


7 SUTLER, be that pockets up Glover, 
Knives, Handkerchicts, Sauff and To 


kl: Rum-rigzing, or has tipt his Bleſs 
Rum Tacke; The ee Co xcomb 
has given his Miſtreſs very fine Cloaths. 
IAEE the Culli in, Seize the Men 
in order to rob them. 1 
TALE Tellers,” a fort of Servants in 
ufe with the great Men in Ireland, to 
lull them aſleep with Stories of a Cock 
ani SOLE To oe. ©, 
 TALESMAN; as, I rell you my Tale, 
and my Taleſman, or Author. 

; TALL- Boy, a Pottle or two Quart 


Pot. 5 
TALLT- Men, Brokers that let out 
Cloaths to wear per Week, Month or 
Year. See Rabber- Suckers. 
'TAP, a Blow; a ſmall Tap, Gc. 
TAPE, Red or White ; Geneva, 
Aniſeed, Clove water, ſo called by 
Canters and Villains, and the on”; 


U 


J 


1d. 


ret 


harper; who fticks not to rob his 
3750 er e. Hence To caroh 4 
Tartar, is ſaid, among | 

Varlets, when a Rogue attacks one 
that he thinks a Paſſenger, | 
to be of this Claſs of Villains, who in 

overcome the Afail- | 


his Turn havi 
ant, robs, plun 


TATTER-De-mallion, a tattered | 
Beggar, ſometimes half naked, with 
Deſign to move Charity, having better 
Cloaths at Home. In Taiters ; in Rags. 
 Tatrered and Torn; rent and torn. 
TATTLE, or Tartler, an Alarum, 
or ſtriking Watch; or indeed 


other Watch, 


TATS, falſe Dice. 
TAT- Monger, a ſharper or 


h, gawdy, with 
Lace, or miſmatched and ftaring Co- 
lours: A Term bor row'd from thoſe. 
Times when they trick d and bedeck d 
the Shrines and Altars of the Saints, as 
being at Emulation with each other 
upon that Oceaſion. The Votaries of 
St. Auuery (an Ifle of 
ceeding all the reſt in 
Equi page of their Altar, it grew into a 
By-word, upon any thing very gawdy, 
that it was A Taudry; as mu 
ſay, All St. Audery. 8 
"| TAYLE, a Sword. 
TAYLE-Drawersf 8 
The ſame as Wiper Drawers. He drew 
the Cull's Tayle Rumly; He whi 
the Gentlemans Sword cleve 
TEAGUE- Land, Ireland. 
TEAGUE- Landers, Iriſhmen. 
TEARS of the Tankard, Drops of 
the good Liquor that fall befide. - 
TEMPLE Pickling, the Pumping of 
5 Bums, Setters, Pick- Pockets, 
5 A lg 


TENDER- Parnel, a very nicely edu- 
cated Creature, apt to catch cold on 


uſing falſe Dice. 


TAUDRY, gari 


the leaſt Puff of 


 TERCEL Gentle, a Knight or Gen- 
tleman of a good Eſtats; alſo any 


Tich Man. 


„TERRA - Firma, an Eftate in Land; 
Has the Cull any Terra Firma 
Fool got any Land. 
THE Dragon upon' 
oman uppermoſt 
THIEF. Takes, 
of helping People 


; ** * mY . . 7 7 ; ; : 

their loft Goods and ſometimes, for 
Intereft, or Envy, ſnapping the Rogu: 
themſelves, being uſually in Fee Witk 
| them, andacquainted with their Haunts. 
 - THOROUGH-Cough, farting and 
2 at the ame time. 
38% 0 


„ but proves 


Lly Saint) ex- 
e Dreſs and 


| ord- Sten lers. 


St. George; the 


who make a Trade 
(tor a Gratuity) to | 
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OUGH Paſſage, in at one Ear 
and our at Cother. bas Was, | ; 


0 THREE. Leo; 4 ho Three lowed 

| Legged Stool, or Three leg 

Mare, Tybur 5 "2 
THREE Thr2ads, half common Ale, 


- | and half Stout or double Beer. 


THREPPS, Three-pence. © + - > 
THROTTLE, Throat or Gullet; He 
zed bis Throttle: i. e. He took him 
y the Throat. Ra Bhje 
THRUMS, Three Pence. Ti me 
Thrums ; Lend me Three Pence;' -- 
THUMMIKINS, a Puniſhment (in 
Scotland) by hard ſqueezing or preſ- 
ſing of the Thumbs, to extort Confeſ- 


| fon, which ſtretches them prodigi- 


ouſly, and is very painful. In Camps, 


and on Board of Ships, lighted Matches 


are clapt between the Fingers to the 
ſame Intengn .. Fs 
THWACK, to beat with 2 Stick or 
n 1 e 
IB, a yo F 
TIB of oe” e a Gooſe. 
TICK, as to run ox Tick; To go on 
the Score, or Truſt. | . 
ITICKLE-Pis cher, a Toſspot, or Pot - 
companion. A lewd Man or Woman 
TICEkRU M, a Licence. | 
'TIFFING, lying with a Wench, alſo 
N . Se} = 
TILTER, a Sword. To Tilt, to fight 
with a Rapier. Run a Fil; a ſwift 
Purſuit. Nd ns dhe: 
| TINT for Tax, Hit for Hit, Daſh 
rd =p d 44 Ke 
IP, to give or lend; Tip Loue 
or Cole or F., mill ye ; Give 3 y our 
Money, or III kill ye, Trp the Culli a 
Sock for they are ſawcy; Knock down 
the Men for reſiſting. Tip the Cole to 
Adam Tiler; Give your Pick pocket 
Money preſently to your runnz 
Comrade. Tip the Miſh; Give me the 
Shirt. Trp me a Hog; Lend me a Shil- 
ling. Ti it all of; Drink it all off at 
a Draught. Dont fpoil his Tip; Don't 
baulk his Draught. A Tub of good Tip; 
(for Tipple) a Caſk of ſtrong Drink. 
To tip off, alſo ſignifies to die. 
TIPLER, a Fuddle-cap, or Toſs pot. 
-TIPST, almnoftdrons: HED” 
TIT, a Horſe; alſo a young prim 


Laſs. 
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A Braſe or Steel- hilted or ordinary 
TOM-Boy, a Tom Rig, or Romp. 


A ſilver hiked Sword. 4 


To Bedlam, the ſame as Abram 
Han. Which fee. _— 

TOM. Cony, a very filly Fellow. 

wnb, a Dwarf or diminu- 


To- 
tive Fellow. 1 
TOM- Long, tedious ; as Come by 
Tom Long the Carrier ; of what is very 
A 5 . 
NAU E- Pad, a ſmooch, glib tun - 
 gued, inſinuating Fellow. _ 
Tex, a filly Fellow or Ninny. 4 
meer 45 a meer Simple ton. 
100OlL. 


Turn, the Creature of any Cauſe or 
Faction; a meer . Property, or Cars 


oot. ; 2 | 
-  -— To TOP, to cheat or trick any one; 
alſo to inſult. What, do you top wpon 
-me? Do you ftick a little Wax to the 
Dice to keep them together, to get the 
Chance you would have? He thought to 
dave topt _ me; He deſigned to have 
put upon, ſharped, bullied, or affronted 


-  TOP- Diver, a Lover of Women. 
To TOPE, to drink. An old Toper; 
a ſtaunch Drunkard. Ts tope it about, 
or Df it about; To drink briſtiy 


TOPFING- Fellow, who has reach'd 
me Pitch and greateft Eminence in any 
Art; the Mafter, and the Cock of his 
Proteſſion. : 
- TOPPING- 
_ © TOPPING-Cove, the Hangman. 
- TORCH-C#}, Bum fodder. | 

TORIES, 1riſb Thieves or Rapparees. 

To TOST, or Toaſt, to name or: 

in a new Health. ho tofts now? 


. 


Cheat, the Gallo wW- mV. 


toute: 


1 Women he meets. 


an Implement fit for any 


f 
4 
8 


q 
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7 TOUT Guard 
Who looks out ſharp? e 

Call:; oe thoſe Folks which way they 

> (age you _—__—— and T1! 
z If you e and joltle him, 1 wi 

4 is bs Pocket, q at "wy 

0 Ken, à | 
houſe Bar. W * 


TOWER-Hill- Play, a 
Face and a Kick 1 . ſs 


TOWN-Bu/l, one that rides all the 

TOWER, a Cant Word, uſed to de 
note bad, or. clipped Money : as, They 
have been round the Tower with it » the 
From 2 I 0 non clipt. 
oe to go. Trac the 
cers ; Whip u * a ons 
: TRANSN to como up with any 


CO RANSLATORS, Sellers of old 
Shoes and Boots, between Shoemakers 
and Coblers;z alſo that turn or tran- 
ſlate out of one Language into another. 
TRANSMOGRIF T, or rather Tranſ- 
meer ay, to alter or new vamp. 
TRAPAN, he that draws in or 
wheedles a Cull, and Bites him. Tra- 
pann'd ; ſharp'd, enſnar d. 
TRAPES, a dangling Slattern. 
TRES-WINS, Three Pence. 
 TRIGRY- Mare, an idle She-compa- - 


To 78 R > to lock out ſharp, to be 
a 5 upon one's | 


* 


nion. 


TRIB, a Priſon. He is in Trib, for 
Tridulationy He is laid by the Heels, 
or in a great deal of Trouble. 

TRiM, Dreſs. Ine ſed Trim; dirty, 
undreſs d. 4 Trim Lad; A ſpruce, 
neat, well trick d Man. 

1 RIMMING, cheating People of 
their Money. K 
To TRINE, to hang; alſo Tyburn. 

 TRINING, hanging, | 
'TRINKETS, Toys and Triftes. 
TRINGUM-TRANGUM, a Whim 

on guns: N 

TRIP E, the Belly or Guts. 

TRIP, a ſhort Voyage or Journey; 
alſo an Error of the Tongue, or Pen; 
a Stumble, a falſe Step, a Miſcarriage- 


1 Alſo a Baftard. 


ITEROT, as, An od Trot, A ſorry, 
A Dog Tror; A 
pretty Pace. W 66s 

| TROTTERS, Feet, uſually Sheeps. 
Shake your Trotters; Troop off, be 


gone. 1 2 f £41 
To TROLL About, to ſaunter, loiter, 


2 
Who Chriſſens the Health? Au old Toft 5 
A pert, pleaſant, old Fellow. 


* 


TROLL 


wo wander about, 


2 ſure Friend or Confident. x 


| Turkeys. 


"Nd 
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a Vamp, and ti ole; I 1 
WROLLOP. A great. aſi: Ar ; amp 3 8 " = ec Cole; . 


A half Crown. 


FRE Romp. 
' TROUNCED, troubled, Taft in 14 


niſhed 
"ROS, Low Puzzle; an ordinary | 
1 oman. 
AIRY LE, 7 erz, alſo alſo 4 Tinker? 
pen or Wench 
" JM MPE ERY; old Ware, old Stuff? 
RONDLERS, Peaſe, *. 
' TRUNE, 4 Noſe : How fares Jon 
old Trunk?” Does our Noſe ſtand faſt? 
TRUSTT Treſan, or ho Ve Trout, 


TUCE'D, hang'd. 

' TUMBLER; 4 Cart. To ſhove the 
Tumbler; To be - -whipe at the Cart's 
Tail; alſo one that decoys, or draws 
others into play; and one that ſhews 
Tricks with and without a Hoop. 

* any cruel hard- hearted 


TURKEY. Merch, anti, Drivers or 


TURAE ISH Shovel Tomberb, South- 
_ and Rotherbirh ids of the Wa- 


© CURKISH:Treamment, very ſharp or 
ill dealing in Buſineſs. 

TURN- Coat, he that auits one and 
embraces another Party. 

TURNIP Fate, white or Fair-hair'd. 


TWEAK, as In a Tweak; in a heavy | 
Money. 


Taking, much vexed or very angry. 
TWELVER, a Shilling. ä 


To TWIG, to diſingage, to ſunder, . 


to ſnap, to break off; as, To twig the 
Darbies ; To knock off the Irons. | 
TWIST; half Tea; half Coffee : 
Likewiſe Brandy and Eggs mixed. Hot 
Por. Alſo to Eat; as, To rwift fil 
To feed like a Farmer. 
To TWIST, to ear heartily. 
TWISTED, executed, hanged. 
Jo IWIT, to hit in the Teeth. 
To TWITTER, to laugh much 
with little h alſo to tremble. 


0 > 
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my & raiſe” the Money 


liguer, refreſh or rub up old Hats, 


Se. tho formerly Yeomens Servants. 
ToVAULT, as, To Yall, to commit 


Acts of Debauchery. | 
VAULTIN eee, a Bawdy- 


houſe. 
VELVET, a Ton 
ver; To tongue a 
VINEGAR, a Cloak; alſo the Fel- 
low that makes a Ring, and keeps 
Order amongſt Wreſtlers, Cudgel- 
P 5, Ge ©, | 

VIRAGO, a maſculine Woman, or 
reat two- handed Female. 
Fed ſtripp d, undreſs d. Un- 


10; Ti ip the Vel- 
Orman: - 


Cath off. 
"UNTWISTED, widens? ruin'd 
UNWASH'D Bawdry 1 ee 


awdr | 
1 * UPHILS, high Dice. 1 


en that put * falle Mo- 
ney for. ſham Coiners. Alto one that 
wartarits Gagers or under Cfficers Ac- 


| compts, either at the Exciſe Office; | 


or elfewhere. | 

'UPPISH, rampant, OV Ig, full of 

He is ve ry Uppiſh; He is well- 

lined in the Fob; alſo briſk. _ 
UPRIGHT- MEN, As an Upright. man, 


the Pack, is generally choſen to this 
Poſt, and he has the ſole. Right to the 
firſt. Night's Lodging wirn the Dells, 
| who afterwards are uſed in common 
among the whole *Fraternity. He 


| carries a ſhort Truncheon in his 
Hand, which he calls his F:/chman, and 


has a larger Share than ordinary of 
whatſoever is gotten in the Society. 
He often travels in Company with 30 
or 40 Males and Females, Abram- men, 


ge bitrarily; and ſometimes the Women 


cout we ory 


\/AGARIES, wi Welle Extra.) 
vagant Frolicks. 
VAGRANT, a wandering Rogue, a 
ſtrolling Vaga bond. 
VAIN-Gtorious, or Oftenratious Man, 
__ that boaſts without Reaſon, or, as 
th 1 „„ ſay, Paſſes more. J90R be | 
inks, 


VALET:;. a Servant. RS 
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for that Purpoſe. © 


and Children, who are unable to tra- 
vel, or fatigued, are by Turns carry'd 


in Fanniers by an Afs or two, or 


ſome poor Jades which they procure 
Go Upright, faid by 
Taylors and Shoemakers, to their 
Servants, when any Money is given 
to make them drink, and ff gnißes, 
Bring it all out 2u Drink, tho“ the Do- 
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Trig the Drab; pull all the Whores . 


ſignifies the Chief or Principal of a a 
rew: The vileft ſtouteſt Rogue in 
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WAG, Waggiſh, ar n 
na. pleaſant.” n * 
WAG-Tait; i 82 Woman. 

_ WALLOWISE, 2 malkiſh, ill Tifte 
'To WAP, to lie with a Man. 1f 
won't wap for a Win, let her trise for 4 
Make; if ſhe won't lie with a Man for 
Aa Penny, © let her hang for a Half 
penny. Mort wap-apace; a Woman 
2 Experience, or very expert at the 

Ore an” 
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diſoyers all he 
whidgled, becauſe Wwe | would, not tip hin 


| ergy I 0s has: diſcovered be- 
eauſe we 40 5 a. Share, 


7 hou Hl with the, 


ge At 


th hey cry out Thieves, and we muſt 


"WHIDDLER 1 Peicher (or rather 
Th peacher )4 ore | 
.. WHIG-Laxd, ae 


VEIN ERS, Prayers, ble, 


"WHIP. Gi 1 * ire 
WIIIE SLY 22 or ſubtle 
wat Us . 


To Wurm off, te to ſteal, to drink cle- 
verly, to ſnateh and to run away. 


| Whipe throngh the Lm; Run through 
the Body with a Sword Whipt op 


' 
running Eye * the Glaze; Got 8 Window. 


WapfING. the Act of Coition- 
rere well. lined or fluſh ih ne 


WARMING. Na, an old facbion d | 
* Watch. A Scotch Warming-Pan; WL x 
* 


a 8 e-bed-fello 


Goods taken up 
vagant Faun 


"WARREN, Alles is Security 1 


|Credir, by extra- 


entlemen; - alſo a 


Boarding-ſchool, or a_ Bawdy-houſe, 8 ach fal 


Which are too much the ſame ed 

WASH, Paint for Faces. 

* WASPISH, peeviſh. 95 
WATER. Pad, one that robs Shigs, 
Hoys, Lighters, Bar es or Boats in the 
River of Tamer. * 

GERS. Which ſec. _ 

_, WATTLES, Ears; alſo Sheep folds. 

WEB, Cloth of any Sort. 1 

'WEDGE, Plate, or Silver or Gold 
Moreables And Trinkets: Alſo Money. 

N WElsH Fiddle, or Scotch. Fiddle, 
the Itch. 1 

"WESTMINSTER - Wedding, a 
Whore and a Rogue married been er 

WET Quaker, a Drunkard of Swe | 


WHEADLE; a Sharper. To 2 cui 4 
Wheadle; to decoy, by ine and | 
Inſinuation. | 
WHEEL-Bang. in the Wick, regular 
drinkin over the left Thumb. 
WHETSTONE's Park, a Lane. be- 
twixt Holbourn and Lincoln t- Inn- Fields, 
formerly a noted NeR for W 
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4 ſpy nab Boy, 
row Eſc cape 


Sort of BAD- | 


WHIMPE ER, a lass or ſmall Cry. | 
e 2. low or feigned Cry. 
HINE,. to cry ſqueekingly. 
WHINYARD, a Sword. 
WHIPPER: Snapper, a” very ſmall 


Facks, counterfeit Mariners 
ſe; Paſſes, pretending 
Ship- "rocks, os eat Loſſes at Sea, nar- 
3 2 telling diſmal Sto- 
ries, having learnt Tar- Terms on pur- 
poſe; but are meer Cheats; and will 
not ſtick to rob a, Booth at a Fair, or 
an Houſe in ſome...By-road. They 
often carry their Morts or Wenches, 
which they pretend te he their Wives, 
whom. they miraculou y ſaved in the 
Shipwreck; altho' all their Children 
were drowned, the Ship ſplitting on 
a Rock near the Lands-End, with ſuch 
like Forgeries. 
. WHIRLEGIGS, Teſticles. 
WISE, a lirtle 5 im- 
pertinent Fellow. 
WHISKER, a great Lye. 5 
WHISKINS, ſhallow; brown Bowls 
to drink out of, 
WHISTLE,, the Throat. Wet your 
Whiſtle ; 3 liquor your Throat. Fi 
WHIT, Newgate. As, Five Kum. 
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and ſee where a Cull 
Gentry mort, "—— 
meſt I ever toured 

the Caſement, and ſee where the Man 
walks with a Gentlewoman, 2 
Face is the faireft; 1 Have ever ſeen 


| WICHBR<Culh; See Witcher 8405 | 


WIDQWS- Weeds, mourning 
Cloaths. 4 Graſs-Widow; One that: 
pretends to have been married, but 
never was, yet has Children 

WILD Ro ues, ſuch 48 Are trained: 
up from Children to Nim golden or 


ſilver Buttons off of Coats, to cree in 


at Cellar and Shop-windews, and to 
ſlip in at Doors — People; alſo 
that have been whipt, burnt. in the 
Fiſt, and often in Priſon for Roguery. 
— WILES,. Tricks, Intrigues, cunning; 
Stratagomms, | fr 
cunning, crafty, intriguin 

WI Lb eh little Horſe that, 
N chearfully; ; alſo a coming 
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WILLOW, 1 poor, and of n no Reputa- 


tion 
WIN. a a Penny. To wit; To ſteal. 
Won; Stollen. The Cull has won 4 
Couple of ram Glimſticks ; The Rogue 
has ſtole 2 pair of Silver Candlefti 
WIND- Fall, a great Fortune fallen | 
unexpetted] y.by the Death of a Friend.” 


Reaſon. 

WIND-Mills in "the Head, empty 
Projects. 

WINK, a So iP or . He 
1 the Wi ink; e Rave the Sign or Sig. 

Al 


WINNINGS, Money: or Reward: 
 Finxings for Wapping ; ; Money ziven a 

oman for lying with her. 

WIPE, a Blow; alſo a Refleftion. 
He tipt him a yum Wipe; ; He geve him 
a ſwinging Blow. I gave, (him apes |: 


1 ſpoke ſomething that cut Him, or. 


gaul'd him, 


dull d him, e ogy 
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; WIFER, . Hendrerchief "IF ihe . 
n er; To N ſteal the Handkerchief. 5 3 
IPER-Droewer,” a Handkerchief= 2 

'\ fiealer. He Few a broad, narrow, „ 
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| WISE Man od Gorham, a Fool. 


| To WIT, to know or underftand. 
r;\ The WIT, Newga 
Bride well. The ſame as e, 
5 - WII ER. Saver. 7 

WITCHER-Bubber, 3 
Tbe Cull is pied with -— 
ber; The Rogue is ma 
the 'Silver-bowl-... 
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, WIT CBER- Tuter, - a Silver 
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ber while hers me, © 
In a Wop * In a Maze: — 
Peck of Troubles; be et a Dou 

or at 2a Loſs, what Courſe to take, by 
Reaſon of me very critical Turn in 
one's Affairs; or, among Camers, by 
being ſurpri 'd, and in great t Danger 


of being taken, 'in a Rot „ or any 
other unlawful Act. 
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| brown - Study; or Who rave -n6t 
what he does. 
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